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PREFATORY    NOTICE. 


Jacqubs  Ozanam,  the  original  composer  of  the  "  Recreations  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy/'  was  bom  in  1640,  at  Boaligneu,  in 
what  is  DOW  called  the  department  of  Ain,  in  France.  His  family  was  of 
Jewish  extraction^  but  had  long  been  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
and  having  landed  property  to  which  some  ecclesiastical  patronage  was 
attached,  Jacques,  who  was  the  younger  of  two  sons,  was  intended  for 
the  church ;  and  he  accordingly  entered  on  a  course  of  study  suitable  for 
his  destination. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  of  gay,  lively/ and  expensive  habits,  and  to  have 
shewn  no  inclination  for  theological  pursuits.  Chemistry,  mechanics,  &c. 
which  have  a  more  obvious  connection  with  the  business  of  life,  attracted 
his  attention ;  and  after  his  father's  death,  which  took  place  about  four 
years  after  he  beglin  to  read  for  the  church,  he  abandoned  theology,  and 
attached  himself  to  science. 

His  opportunities  of  receiving  assistance  in  his  scientific  studies,  were 
BO  scanty,  that  he  may  be  considered  as  having  been  self-taught ;  and 
though  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  attained  great  eminence  as  a 
mathematician,  even  among  his  contemporaries,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
good  many  useful  works,  whose  popularity  carried  them  through 
several  editions. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  in  attaching  himself  to  science,  he  did 
not  at  first  look  to  it  as  a  means  of  living  ;  for  soon  after  his  father's  death 
he  removed  to  Lyons,  where  he  taught  mathematics  gratuitously,  consider- 
ing it  a  degradation  to  receive  pay  for  his  instructions. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  soon  changed  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  addicted  to  gaming ;  his  private  pecuniary  resources  were 
limited;  and  the  stem  realities  of  distress  would  speedily  dissipate  all 
illosioDB  about  the  dignity  of  teaching  science  for  its  own  sake. 

An  act  of  striking  and  disinterested  liberality,  which  he  performed 
towards  two  strangers,  having  been  mentioned  to  the  chancellor  of  France, 
that  distinguished  personage  invited  the  Lyonnese  mathematician,  to  Paris ; 
where,  after  some  time  spent  in  dissipation,  he  married  a  young  woman 
without  fortune^  but  who  proved  to  him  a  most  excellent  wife.  After 
bearing  to  him  twelve  children,  all  of  whom  died  young,  she  died  in 
1701,  deeply  lamented  by  her  husband. 

Ozanam  subsisted  in  Paris  by  teaching  mathematics,  and  met  with  con- 
siderable success,  especially  among  foreigners.  But,  upon  the  breaking 
OQt  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  most  of  his  pupils  quitting  France, 
his  professional  income  became  both  small  and  precarious. 

He  lived  for  some  years  in  comparative  indigence,  but,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  his  difficulties  were  somewhat  alleviated  by  his  being 
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admitted  an  ^l^ve  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.     He  died  of  apoplexy,  at 
Paris,  ^ril  3rd,  1717,  aged  77  years. 

He  was  of  a  mild  and  cheerful  temper,  generous  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  means,  and  of  an  inventive  genius ;  and  his  conduct  after  marriage 
was  irreproachahle.  He  was  devout,  but  averse  to  disputations  about 
points  of  fedth.  On  this  subject  he  used  to  say,  *'  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Sorbonne  to  discuss,  of  the  Pope  to  decide,  and  of  a  mathematician  to  go 
straight  to  heaven  in  a  perpendicular  line" 

Jban  E^rIBNNB  MoNTucLA  (who  so  greaUy  enlarged  and  improved  the 
"  Recreations "  of  Ozanam,  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  the  work 
his  own,)  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Lyons,  where  he  was  bom  on  Sept. 
5th,  1725.  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Jesuit's  College  in  his  native  town.  His  attention  was  chiefly  directed 
to  the  ancient  cUissics ;  but  having  a  natural  taste  for  philological  studies, 
and  a  powerful  memory,  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  several  modem  languages ;  among  which  Italian,  German,  Dutch,  and 
English  are  mentioned.  Under  Le  Pere  B^raud,  who  was  subsequently  the 
tutor  of  Lalande,  he  made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics and  physics* 

Having  completed  his  course  of  general  education,  he  studied  for  the 
legal  profession,  first  at  Toulouse,  and  afterwards  in  Paris ;  where  at  the 
scientific  soirees  of  M.  Jambert,  he  became  acquainted  with  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Lalande,  and  other  scientific  men  of  the  highest  character. 

Having  published  several  scientific  works,  by  which  he  acquired  much 
reputation,  he  began  to  be  employed  by  the  government.  He  was  sent  as 
Intendani  Secretary  to  Grenoble,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  M. 
Roland  in  1763 ;  and  in  the  foUowing  year  he  was  sent  as  secretary  and 
astronomer  royal  to  the  expedition  for  colonising  Cayenne. 

On  his  return  to  France,  after  a  few  years'  absence,  he  obtained  the 
situation  of  "  Premier  Commis  des  B&timents,"  and  in  addition  the  office 
of  "  Censor  Royal  of  mathematical  works,"  an  appointment  which  was 
merely  honorary. 

It  would  appear,  that  though  the  income  which  he  derived  from  his  offi-> 
cial  appointment  was  not  large,  yet,  from  his  prudent  and  economical 
habits,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  immediate  wants  of  himself  and  his  family. 
He  employed  his  leisure  in  educating  his  children,  and  in  scientific  pur- 
suits ;  following  the  latter,  it  is  said,  in  secrecy,  lest  he  should  be  suspected 
of  neglecting  his  official  duties. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he  edited  the  new  edition  of  the  "  J^ecreations  ;*' 
and  so  carefully  had  he  concealed  his  connection  with  the  work,  that,  on 
its  completion,  a  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  him,  in  his  capacity  of  censor,  for 
examination  and  approval. 

Besides  expunging  from  the  work  of  Ozanam  much  that  was  absurd, 
puerile,  and  obsolete,  he  enriched  his  edition  with  dissertations  upon  almost 
every  branch  of  practical  science ;  and  much  of  what  he  added  is  valu- 
able even  at  the  present  day. 

But  the  name  of  Montucla  is  best  known  from  his  "  History  of  the 
Mathematics,"  which  contains,  besides  what  is  strictly  historical,  treatises 
upon  all  the  leading  departments  of  the  pure  and  applied  sciences ;  and 
Abounds  with  interesting  details  respecting  the  discoveries  and  improve- 

ents  which  have  contributed  to  their  progress. 


The  French  Revolution  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  office  and  the  little 
saviogs  which  his  regularity  and   economy  had  enabled   him   to   make 
from  his  income, — ^throwing  him  on  the  world  in  his  old  age,  stripped  of 
every  thing  but  his  integrity,  and  the  love  and  respect  sA  his  friends.     He 
died'on  the  18th  of  December,  1799. 

In  1803,  a  transkition  into  EngUsh  of  Montucla's  Edition  of  Ozanam's 
Recreations,  by  Dr.  Charles  Hutton,  of  Woolwich,  was  published  in  l^n- 
don.  In  this  Edition  were  incorporated  many  valuable  additions  and  obser- 
vations by  the  learned  and  judicious  translator,  who  lived  to  superintend  a 
second  edition,  which,  with  still  further  improvements,  was  published  in 
1814. 

Dr.  Hutton  was  born  in  Percy  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  August 
14th.  1737.  His  father,  who  was  employed  in  the  coal  works  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  understood  to  be  descended  from  a  respectable  family 
in  Westmoreland.  He  died  when  Charles  was  onlv  five  vears  old ;  and 
his  widow  married  a  person  named  Fraim,  whose  employment  was  that  of 
a  colliery  over-man. 

From  an  accident  which  happened  to  Charles  at  play,  he  was  not  sent 
when  a  boy  to  work  in  the  pits,  as  his  brothers  were ;  but  kept  at  school 
for  some  years,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  earn  his  bread  by 
his  scholarship.  He  was  taught  to  read  by  an  old  woman  who  conducted 
a  little  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  write  by  a  schoolmaster  named 
Robson,  near  Benwell,  a  village  near  Newcastle ;  and  he  attended  after- 
wards a  school  at  Jesmond,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ivison,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Ejiglish  Church ;  and  on  Mr.  Ivison's  removal  to  a  curacy  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  Mr.  Hutton  succeeded  him  in  his  school  at  Jesmond. 

It  would  appear  that  between  his  being  the  pupil  and  the  successor  of 
Mr.  Ivison,  Hutton  had  worked  for  some  time  (probably  not  long)  as  a 
miner  at  Old  Liong  Benton  coUiery. 

Mr.  Hutton*8  school  at  Jesmond  soon  increased  so  much  that  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  to  a  larger  room  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"^liile  conducting  with  such  success  his  viUage  seoiinary,  he  attended 
in  the  evenings  the  school  of  a  Mr.  James,  at  Newcastle,  to  prosecute  his 
studies  in  mathematics ;  and  Mr.  James  some  time  after  declining  his 
school,  Mr.  Hutton  embraced  the  opportunity  of  settling  in  Newcastle  as  a 
teacher.  In  that  town,  the  metropolis  of  the  northern  counties,  his  suc- 
cess was  very  great :  and  though  his  previous  associates  had  been  chiefly 
among  the  humbler  classes  of  society,  his  manners,  as  well  as  his  talents, 
rendered  him  acceptable  as  a  private  teacher  in  the  families  of  the  higher 
classes.  Among  others,  he  had  for  his  pupils  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 
EUdon,  and  his  lady,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  banker  in  New- 
castle. 

While  in  that  town  he  published  his  Arithmetic,  his  Mensuration,  and 
bis  Tract  on  the  principles  of  Bridges ;  and  he  made  for  the  corpora- 
tion a  survey  and  plan  of  the  town.  He  became  also  a  leading  writer  in 
the  Ladies*  and  Gentleman's  Diaries,  and  other  scientific  periodicals  of 
the  day. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Cowley,  professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  Mr.  Hutton  ofilered  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  situation ;  and  after  an  examination,  which  lasted  several  days,  the 
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ezaminerB  (Bishop  Horsley,  Dr.  Makesl3me,  and  Col.  Watson)  unanimously 
recommended  him  as  preferable  to  all  the  other  candidates,  and  pecuharly 
well  qualified  to  fill  the  situation,  and  he  received  his  appointment  accord- 
ingly on  May  24th,  1773. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Woolwich  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  j  and  at  a  later  period  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Stationers*  Company  appointed  him  general  Editor  of  all  their 
Almanacs,  except  the  Ladies'  Diary  and  Poor  Robin,  and  he  held  the 
appointment  for  forty-six  years. 

The  editorship  of  the  Ladies'  Diary  afibrded  him  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  talents  and  acquirecnents  of  many  ingenious 
individuals,  who  were  improving  themselves  in  science  by  endeavouring 
to  solve  the  mathematical  questions  proposed  in  the  Diary ;  and  as  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  many  of  them  were  drawn  by  his  kind  discrimination  from 
obscurity,  and  placed  in  situations  in  which  they  have  been  eminently 
useful  to  society.  Indeed  it  has  been  justly  said,  that  "  of  this  class  of  men 
he  was  eminently  the  patron." 

Alter  filling  with  distins^hed  ability  the  situation  at  Woolwich  for 
thirty -four  years,  he  was  permitted,  at  his  own  request,  to  retire  j  and  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  assigned  him  a  pension  of  £500  per  annum,  in  testi- 
mony of  regard  for  his  long  and  feuthful  services. 

He  settled  in  London,  and  enjoyed  for  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life  the 
society  of  all  the  leading  men  distinguished  for  science  and  worth  in  the 
metropolis. 

He  died  on  January  27th,  1823,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault,  in 
the  Churchyard  of  Charlton,  near  Woolwich. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  various  scientific  labours  of  Dr.  Hutton,  and  of 
the  pecuUarities  by  which  he  was  distinguished  as  a  teacher  of  science,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  a  memoir  of  him  by  his  friend,  and  eventual  suc- 
cessor in  the  chair  at  Woolwich,  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory,  published  in  the 
Imperial  Magazine  for  March  1823. 

Both  Editions  having  been  long  out  of  print,  the  present  Editor  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  superintendance  of  a  new  one ;  in  which,  by  omit- 
ting what  appeared  trifling  or  of  doubtful  utility,  and  introducing  in  its 
stead  a  popular  account  of  the  more  interesting  discoveries  in  modem 
science,  Uie  work  might  continue  to  be  to  the  present  generation  a  useful 
manual  of  Scientific  Recreation,  as  its  predecessors  have  been  to  the 
generation  which  has  passed. 


Greenwich  Hospital, 

l^th  September,  1840. 
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MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 


RECREATIONS. 


PART  FIRST. 

C0NTAIKIN6   THK  MOST  CURIOUS   PROBLEMS  AND  MOST  INTERESTING 

TRUTHS   IN    REGARD   TO    ARITHMETIC. 

A.HTHXBTIC  and  geometry,  aceordbg  to  Plato,  are  the  two  wings  of  the  mathenia- 
tidan.  The  ohgect  indeed  of  all  mathematical  questions,  is  to  determine  the  ratios 
of  nomhers,  or  of  magnitudes ;  and  it  may  even  be  said,  to  continue  the  comparison 
of  the  ancient  philosopher,  that  arithmetic  is  the  mathematician's  right  wing ;  for  it 
is  an  incontestible  truth,  that  geometrical  determinations  would,  for  the  most  part, 
present  nothing  satisfactory  to  the  mind,  if  the  ratios  thus  determined  could  not  be 
ledoced  to  numerieal  ratios.  This  justifies  the  oommon  practice,  which  we  shall 
here  follow,  of  beginning  with  arithmetic. 

This  science  affords  a  wide  field  for  speculation  and  curious  research  :  but  in  the 
eollection  which  we  here  present  to  the  mathematical  reader,  we  have  confined  our- 
selves to  what  is  best  calculated  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  those  who  have  a  taste  for 
mathematical  pursuits. 


CHAPTER  I. 

or  OUB  NTMSBICAL   SYSTEM,   AMD  THE  DIFFERENT   KINDS   OF   ARITHMETIC. 

It  has  been  generally  remarked,  that  all  or  most  of  the  nations  with  which  we  are 
•cqoaioted,  reckon  by  periods  of  ten  ;  that  is  to  say,  after  having  counted  the  units 
from  1  to  10,  they  begin  and  add  units  to  the  ten ;  having  attained  to  two  tens,  or 
20,  tbey  continue  to  add  units  as  far  as  SO,  or  three  tens  ;  and  so  on,  in  succession, 
till  they  come  to  ten  tens,  or  a  hundred ;  of  ten  times  a  hundred  they  form  a  thou- 
ssnd,  and  so  on.  Did  this  arise  from  necessity ;  was  it  occasioned  by  any  physical 
cause ;  or  was  it  merely  the  effect  of  chance  ? 

Ko  person,  after  the  least  reflection  on  this  unanimous  agreement,  will  entertain 
*Dy  ides  of  its  being  the  effect  of  chance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  system 
Mves  its  origin  from  our  physical  conformation.  All  men  have  ten  fingers,  a  very 
^w  excepted,  who,  by  some  lusus  nature,  have  twelve.     The  first   men  begin 
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to  reckon  on  their  fingers.  "When  they  had  exhausted  them  hy  reckoning  the  units, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  form  a  first  total,  and  again  hegin  to  reckon  the 
same  figures  till  they  had  exhausted  them  a  second  time ;  and  so  on  in  succession. 
Hence  the  origin  of  tens,  which  being  confined,  like  the  units,  to  the  number  of  the 
fingers,  could  not  be  carried  beyond  it,  without  forming  a  new  total,  called  a  hun- 
dred ;  then  another  called  a  thousand,  and  so  on. 

From  these  observations,  a  curious  consequence  may  be  drawn.  If  nature,  instead 
of  ten  fingers,  had  given  us  twelve,  our  system  of  numeration  would  have  been 
different.  After  10,  instead  of  saying  ten  plus  one  or  eleven,  ten  plus  two  or  twelve, 
we  should  have  ascended  by  simple  denominations  to  twelve,  and  should  then  have 
counted  twelve  plus  one,  twelve  plus  two,  &c.,  as  far  as  two  dozens;  our  hundred 
would  have  been  twelve  dozens,  &c  A  six-fingered  people  would  certainly  have 
had  an  arithmetic  of  this  kind,  which  indeed  would  have  sufficiently  answered  every 
arithmetical  purpose,  and  indeed  would  have  been  attended  with  some  advantages, 
which  our  numerical  system  does  not  possess. 

In  consequence  of  an  idea  of  this  kind,  philosophers  have  been  induced  to  examine 
the  properties  of  other  numerical  systems.  The  celebrated  Leibnitz  proposed  one, 
in  which  only  two  characters,  1  and  0,  were  to  be  employed.  In  this  system  of 
arithmetic,  the  addition  of  an  0  multiplied  every  thing  by  two,  as  it  does  by  ten  in 
common  arithmetic,  and  the  numbers  were  expressed  as  follow : 


One     1 

Two    y 10 

Three 11 

Four    ....; 100 

Five     101 

Six      110 

Seven Ill 

Eight 1000 

Nine    1001 

Ten     1010 


Eleven    1011 

Twelve  1100 

Thirteen 1101 

Fourteen 1110 

Fifteen    1111 

Sixteen    10,000 

Thirty-two 100,000 

Sixty-four 1,000,000 

Two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  . .  100,101,001,011 


As  Leibnitz  found  in  the  above  mode  of  expressing  numbers  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages, he  published,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  rules 
for  performing,  in  this  kind  of  arithmetic,  the  usual  operations  of  common 
arithmetic.  But  it  may  be  readily  perceived,  that  this  new  system,  if  introduced 
into  practice,  would  be  attended  with  the  inconvenience  of  requiring  too  many 
figures :  twenty  would  be  necessary  to  express  a  number  equal  to  about  a  million. 

One  curious  circumstance  in  regard  to  this  binary  arithmetic  must  not  be  here 
omitted.  It  serves  to  explain,  as  some  pretend,  a  Chinese  symbol,  which  has 
occasioned  great  embarrassment  to  the  learned  who  have  applied  to  the  study 
of  the  Chinese  antiquities.  This  symbol,  which  is  highly  revered  by  the  Chinese, 
who  ascribe  it  to  their  ancient  emperor  Fohi,  consists  of  certain  characters,  formed 
by  the  different  combinations  of  a  small  whole  line  and  a  broken  one.  Father  Bou- 
set,  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  who  resided  some  time  in  China  as  a  missionary,  having 
heard  of  Leibnitz'  ideas,  observed,  that  if  the  whole  line  were  supposed  to  repre- 
sent our  1,  and  the  broken  line  our  0,  these  characters  would  be  nothing  else  tlian  a 
series  of  numbers  expressed  by  binary  arithmetic.  It  is  very  singular,  that  a  Chinese 
enigma  should  find  its  (Edipus  only  in  Europe ;  but  perhaps  in  this  explanation  there 
is  more  of  ingenuity  than  truth. 

If  the  binary  arithmetic  of  Leibnitz  is  entitled  to  no  farther  notice,  than  to  be 
classed  among  the  curious  arithmetical  speculations,  the  case  however  is  not  the  same 
with  duodenary  arithmetic,  or  that  kind  which,  as  already  observed,  would  have  been 
brought  into  use  had  men  been  born  with  twelve  fingers.  This  arithmetic  would 
indeed  have  been  as  expeditious  as  the  arithmetic  now  employed^  and  even  somewhat 
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wntto;  the  ninnber  of  the  duinctera,  which  would  have  received  an  increase  only 
of  two,  to  express  ten  and  eleven,  would  have  been  as  little  burthensome  to  the 
memory  as  the  present  characters,  and  would  have  been  attended  with  advantages 
vfaich  ought  to  make  ua  regret  that  this  system  was  not  originally  adopted. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  duodenary  system  would  have  been  pre- 
ferred, had  philosophy  presided  at  the  invention ;  for  it  would  have  been  readily  seen 
that  twehe,  of  all  the  numbers  from  1  to  20,  is  that  which  possesses  the  advantage 
of  being  small,  and  of  having  the  greatest  number  of  divisors ;  for  there  are  no  less 
thsB  four  divisors  by  which  it  can  be  divided  without  a  fraction,  vis.,  2,  3,  4,  and  6. 
The  number  18  indeed  has  four  divisors  also ;  but  being  larger  than  12,  the  latter 
deserves  to  be  preferred  for  measuring  the  periods  of  numeration.  The  first  of 
these  periods,  from  I  to  12,  would  have  had  the  advantage  of  being  divisible  by  2,  3 
4, 6;  and  the  second,  from  1  to  144,  by  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  9,  12,  16,  18,  24,  36,  48,  72| 
whereas,  in  our  system,  the  first  period,  from  one  to  ten,  has  only  two  divisors,  2 
sad  5;  and  the  second,  from  one  to  a  hundred,  has  only  2,  4,  5,  10,  20,  25,  50.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  fractions  would  less  frequently  have  occurred  in  the  desig- 
nation  of  numbers  in  that  way,  namely  by  twelves. 

But  what  would  have  been  most  convenient  in  this  mode  of  numeration,  is  that, 
in  the  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  measures,  it  might  have  introduced  a  duodecimal 
progression.  Thus,  as  the  foot  has  by  chanee  been  divided  into  12  inches,  the  inch 
into  12  lines,  and  the  line  into  12  points ;  the  pound  might  have  been  divided  into 
12  ounces,  the  ounce  into  12  drams,  and  the  dram  into  12  grains,  or  parts  of  any 
other  denominations;  the  day  might  have  been  divided  into  12  equal  portions  called 
hoars,  the  hour  into  12  other  parts,  each  equal  to  10  minutes,  each  of  these  parts 
12  others,  and  so  on  successively.  The  case  might  have  been  the  same  in  regard  to 
neasares  of  capacity. 

Should' it  be  asked,  what  would  be  the  advantages  of  such  a  division  ?  we  might 
reply  as  follows.  It  is  well  known,  by  daily  experience,  that  when  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  any  measure  into  3,  4,  or  6  parts,  an  integer  number  in  the  measures  of  a 
lower  denomination  cannot  be  found,  or  at  least  only  by  chance.  Thus,  the  third  or 
the  sixth  of  a  p</und  averdupois  does  not  give  an  exact  number  of  ounces ;  and  the 
third  of  a  pound  sterling  does  not  give  an  integer  number  of  shillings.  The  case  is 
the  same  in  regard  to  the  bushel,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  measures  of  ca- 
psdty.  These  inconveniences,  which  render  calculations  exceedingly  complex, 
would  not  take  place  if  the  duodecimal  progression  were  every  where  followed. 

There  is  still  another  advantage  which  would  result  from  a  combination  of  duode- 
nsry  arithmetic,  with  this  duodecimal  progression.  Any  number  of  pounds,  shillings, 
sod  pence;  of  feet,  inches,  and  lines;  or  of  pounds,  ounces,  &c.,  being  given,  they 
would  be  expressed  as  whole  numbers  of  the  same  kind  usually  are  in  common  arith- 
metic. Thus,  for  example,  supposing  the  fathom  to  consist  of  12  feet,  as  must  ne- 
cessarily be  the  case  in  this  system  of  numeration,  if  we  had  to  express  9  fiithoms  5 
feet  3  inches  and  8  lines,  we  should  have  no  occasion  to  write  9^  5^  3*  8^,  but  merely 
9638 ;  and  whenever  we  had  a  similar  number  expressing  any  dimension  in  fathoms, 
feet,  inches,  &c.,  the  first  figure  on  the  right  would  express  lines,  the  second  inches, 
the  third  feet,  the  fourth  fathoms,  and  the  fifth  dozens  of  fathoms,  which  might  be 
expressed  by  a  simple  denomination,  for  example  a  perch,  &c.  In  the  last  place, 
when  it  might  be  necessary  to  add,  or  subtract,  or  multiply,  or  divide,  similar  quan- 
tities, we  might  operate  as  with  whole  numbers,  and  the  result  would  in  like  manner 
express,  according  to  the  order  of  the  figures,  lines,  inches,  feet,  &c. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived  how  convenient  this  would  be  in  practice.  On  this 
sceount  Stevin,  a  Dutch  noathematician,  proposed  to  adapt  the  subdivisions  ot 
weights  and  measurea  to  our  present  system  of  numeration,  by  making  them  decrease 
in  decimal  progression.     According  to  this  plan,  thd  fathom  would  have  contained 
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10  feet,  the  foot  10  inches,  the  inch  10  lines,  &c.  But  he  did  not  reflect  on  the  in* 
convenience  of  depriving  himself  of  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  divide  his  mea- 
sures, &c.  by  3,  4,  and  6,  without  a  fraction,  which  is  indeed  of  some  importance. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Borda,  the  centesimal  division  of  the  quadrant  has  been 
adopted  in  France.  Having  divided  the  quadrant  into  100  equal  parts,  called  gradeM^ 
each  grade  is  divided  into  100  parts  for  minutes,  and  each  minute  into  100  parts  for 
seconds,  &c. 

Let  S  =  any  arc  in  the  sexagesimal  dfvision,  and  D  the  same  arc  in  the  decimal 
division  ;  then 

S909  9D  10  S  S 

D  =    100  =10'   orS=   10  »*"^  I>="F=®+'9 

Therefore,  to  reduce  an  arc  expressed  decimally  to  sexagesimals,  multiply  by  9,  and 

divide  the  product  by  10.     To  reduce  sexagesimals  into  decimals,  to  the  arc  expressed 

sexagesimally,  add  its  ninth  part. 

Example.— What  is  the  sexagesimal  value  of  34<*  2896? 

34-2896 
9 

30°  86064 
60 

51-63840 
60 


36-30400 
Answer.— 30»  51'  38*  804.  

Conversely,  it  is  required  to  express  30^  51'  38*  304  decimally  ? 


60 
60 


Add  1.9th 


38-304 
51-6384 
30*86064 
3-42896 


Answer        34-28960 


On  the  basis  of  the  decimal  division  the  French  have  also  constructed  their  system 
of  national  measures.  The  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator  being  determined  by 
computations  founded  on  an  extensive  series  of  trigonometrical  operations ;  its  ten 
millionth  part,  or  the  tenth  part  of  a  decimal  angular  second,  equal  to  39'371  English 
inches,  constitutes  the  metre^  which  is  the  French  unit  of  length.  From  this  metre 
the  several  measures  of  surface  and  capacity  are  derived,  and  a  given  measure  of  wa- 
ter at  its  greatest  concentration  furnishes  the  standard  of  weights. 

Whether,  with  its  many  apparent  advantages,  this  method  of  division  is  ever  likely 
to  be  generally  adopted  seems  very  doubtful  In  the  mean  time  its  partial  introduc- 
tion is  productive  of  much  inconvenience,  as  it  not  only  deranges  our  habits,  but 
lessens  the  utility  of  our  instruments  and  tables,  all  of  which  have  been  adapted  to 
the  old  system. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  duodenary  arithmetic,  the  nine  first  numbers  might  be  ex- 
pressed as  usual,  by  the  nine  known  characters,  I,  2,  3,  &c. ;  but  as  the  period  ought 
to  terminate  only  at  twelve,  it  would  be  necessary  to  express  ten  and  eleven  by  sim- 
ple characters.  In  this  case  we  might  choose  f  to  denote  ten,  and  ^  to  denote  eleven^ 
and  then  it  is  evident  that, 

10  would  express  twelve. 

11 •••••thirteen. 

13  fifteen. 

15 seventeen. 

18  • .  • twenty. 

19  twenty-two. 
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1^ twenty-three. 

20 twenty-four. 

40 forty-eight. 

60 seventy-two. 

100 ••••  a  hundred  and  forty-four. 

300 four  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

1000  ••«.* one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

2000 three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

10,000 twenty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-sii. 

100,000.  Sec. two  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

thirty-two. 
Thus  the  number  denoted  by  the  figures  ^943  would  be  eighteen  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-seven ;   for  ^000  is  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty, 
900  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six»  40  is  forty-eight,  and  3  is  three 
numbers,  which  if  added  will  form  the  above  sum. 

It  would  be  easy  to  form  a  set  of  rules  for  this  new  arithmetic,  similar  to  those  of 
common  arithmetic ;  but  as  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  this  mode  of  calculation  will 
ever  be  brought  into  general  use,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  what  has  been  already 
said  00  the  subject,  and  only  add,  that  a  book  was  printed  in  Germany,  in  which  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic  were  explained  in  all  the  systems,  the  binary,  ternary, 
quaternary,  and  so  on,  to  the  duodenary  inclusively. 


ON  TBS  ARITHMETIC  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

The  Greeks  divided  all  their  numbers,  as  we  do  ours,  into  periods  of  tens  ;  but  for 

the  want  of  the  happy  idea  of  giving  a  local  value  to  their  numerical  symbols,  they 

were  obliged  to  employ  thirty-six  characters,  most  of  which  were  derived  from  their 

alphabet. 

Thus  our  digits 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  0, 

Were  represented  by.,  a,  /S,  y,  8,  t,  s,  f,  ij,  $, 

And  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70, 80,  90     - 
by    I,    X,    X,  ^,    t,    I,     0,    w,   q 

For  hundreds  they  had  p,    e,    r,    u,    ^,    x>   ^*    ^>  "^ 
And  for  the  thousands  they  had  recourse  again  to  the  characters  of  the  simple  units, 

with  the  addition  of  a  little  dash  below.     Thus  /i  ==  1000,  ^  =  2000,  &c. 
With  these  characters  they  could  express  any  number  under  10,000,  or  a  myriad. 

Thus 991  wa8^9a;7382. /rr/B;  and 4001, ,3a. 

In  order  to  express  myriads,  they  placed  the  letter  M  below  the  character  reprc- 

a  *  ivpB 

senting  the  number  of  myriads  they  intended  to  indicate,  as  ^  for  1 0000,     ^     for 

43720000.  This  is  the  notation  employed  by  Eutocius,  in  his  commentaries  on 
Archimedes. 

Diophanttis  and  Pappus  represented  their  myriads  by  the  letters  Mv,  or  more 
simply  still,  by  a  point,  placed  after  the  number,  thus  43728097  is  expressed  by 
I T  •  £.  My  ^4  9  r>  or  8  r  •  $,  ,n  q  f. 

The  number  100,000,000  was  the  j^reatest  extent  of  the  Greek  arithmetic ;  but 
Archimedes  indefinitely  increased  it,  when  he  invented  his  system  of  Octates,  or 
periods  of  eight.  He  assumed  100,000,000  as  anew  unit,  and  called  the  numbers  which 
he  formed  with  it  numbers  of  the  second  order ;  then  assuming  the  square,  cube,  Ac. 
of  100,000,000  successively  a$  a  new  unit,  he  obtained  numbers  of  the  third,  fourth, 
sod  higher  orders. 

This  idea  of  Archimedes,  we  are  informed  by  Pappus,  ApoUonius  greatly  improved; 
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by  reducing  the  ociates  to  periods  of  fours,  and  dividing  all  numbers  into  orders  of 

myriads ;  thus  the  number 7  9  3  2.  3  8  4  6.  2  643; 

written  according  to  the  notation  of  Appollonius,  is C  ^  X  /9.  y  w  ^ »-.  /3  ^  /c  y ; 

the  first  period  of  four  to  the  right  being  units,  the  next  myriads,  the  next  double 
myriads,  or  numbers  of  the  second  order.  The  next  would  be  numbers  of  the  third 
order,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

Having  given  a  local  value  to  his  periods  of  fours,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
have  done  the  same  for  single  digits,  to  have  arrived  at  the  system  in  present  use  ; 
and  it  is  astonishing  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  advantages  of  doing  so  ;  and  the 
more  singular,  as  the  use  of  the  cipher  was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  being  always 
employed  in  their  sexagesimal  operations,  when  it  was  necessary,  as  in  the  division  of 
the  circle,  of  which  ours  is  still  a  representative,  as  is  evident  from  the  following 
example : 

0  yd*  iT  «r  «>'^'  =  0°  59'  8"  17*'  13'^ 

Having  given  an  idea  of  the  Grecian  notation  for  integer  numbers,  we  next  proceed 
to  their  method  of  representing  fractions ;  which  was  by  placing  the  denominator 
above,  and  to  the  right  of  the  numerator ;  thus  <«^'  represented  1).  But  when  the 
numerator  was  unity,  a  small  dash  was  placed  to  the  right  of  the  denominator,  as  y' 
for  ),  f  for  }.    And  the  fraction  \  had  a  particular  character,  as  c  or  ^,  (f  or  K'. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  explain  the  method  employed  by  the  ancients  in  perform- 
ing the  common  rules  of  arithmetic  with  this  complicated  system  of  notation. 

The  examples  below,  of  addition  and  subtractions  require, no  explanation,  being 
performed  exactly  as  we  do  ours,  proceeding  from  right  to  left ;  but  to  this  method, 
though  so  clearly  the  most  simple,  the  Greeks  did  not  constantly  adhere,  as  there  are 
many  instances  which  make  it  evident  that  they  did  both  addition  and  subtraction 
from  left  to  right. 

Example  in  Addition.  Example  in  Subtraction. 

ft»/«^.y'^x«  847.3921  ^'sVX^f  03636 

|.,nu  60.8400  fl.yu     e  28409 

^»i.  firxa  908.2321  j:.    y  ic  C  70227 

In  multiplication  they  usually  proceeded  from  left  to  right,  as  we  do  in  multiplica- 
tion of  algebra,  and  placed  their  successive  products  without  much  apparent  order ; 
but  as  each  of  their  characters  retained  its  own  proper  value  wherever  it  was  placed, 
this  want  of  order  only  rendered  the  addition  a  little  more  troublesome. 

In  the  examples  which  follow  we  will  mark  the  myriads  by  an  m,  the  thousands 
by  ""t  the  hundreds  by  ",  &c,  and  so  make  the  partial  products  in  the  Greek,  and  the 
translation  identical.  With  this  arrangement  the  reader  will  find  it  extremely  easy 
to  follow  the  work. 


f  »y 
p*y 

a,,tT 

,•  ^  (p    p* 

T  p9  9 

1"  5'  3 
r  S'  8 
1«  5'"  3" 

5"'  2r  5"  r  5' 
S"!   5'9 

/8.,yve 

2"  3*^  4"               9  =  23409 

The  division  of  the  Greeks  was  stiU  more  intricate  than  their  multiplication  ;  for 
which  reason,  it  seems,  they  generally  preferred  the  sexagesinuil  division  ;  and  no  ex- 
ample is  left  at  length  by  any  of  their  writers,  except  in  the  latter  form ;  but  these 
are  suflSdent  to  throw  some  light  on  the  process  they  followed  in  the  division  of  com- 
mon numbers;  andDelambre,  in  an  essay  subjoined  to  the  French  translation  of 
Ardiimedef,  has  accordingly  supposed  the  following  example : 
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rK0.,yTU$  (,a««y 

332«3"'3''2'0(r"8'2'  3 

^»^.,y             ,«»«Y 

182    3                 X"  fr^  Si 

FA**,  -^u 

150    0  3  2  0 
145    8  4 

4     1  929 
3    646 

5  469 
5469 

Tli€  ezmmple  will  be  found,  on  a  slight  inspection,  to  resemble  that  sort  of  divi. 
sion  in  which  we  divide  feet,  incheSt  and  parts  by  similar  denominations,  which, 
tocher  with  the  number  of  characters  they  employed,  must  have  rendered  this  rule 
eitremely  laborious ;  and  that  for  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  must  have  been 
equally  difficult ;  the  principle  of  which  was  the  same  as  ours,  except  in  the  differ- 
ence of  the  notation ;  though  it  appears  that  they  frequently,  instead  of  making  use  of 
the  rule,  found  the  root  by  successive  trials,  and  then  squared  it  to  prove  the  truth 
of  thdr  anomption. 
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or   SOKE  8HOBT   MSTHODS  OF  PBKFOSHINO  ARITHMETICAL   0PXBATI0N8. 

SECTION    I. 

Method  of  Subtracting  several  Numbere  from  several  other  given  Numbers,  without 

making  partial  Additions, 

To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  this  operation,  one  example  will  be  sufficient.  Let 
it  be  proposed  to  subtract  all  the  sums  below  the  line  at  B,  from  all  those  above  it 
at  A.  Add,  in  the  usual  manner,  all  the  lower  figures  of  the  first  column  on  the 
right,  which  will  m^Ee  14,  and  subtract  their  sum  from  the*  kooa^ 

next  highest  number  of  tens,  or  20.     Add  the  remainder  6  to  8^64 

the  oorreiponding  column  above  at  A,  and  the  sum  total  will  be  3252 

23.    Write  down  3  at  the  bottom,  and  because  there  were  here  26848 

two  tens,  as  before,  there  is  nothing  to  be  reserved  or  carried.  

Add,  in  like  manner,  the  figures  of  the  second  lower  column,  ^942  1 

which  will  amount  to  9,  and  this  sum  taken  from   10  will  ^^  f  ^ 

leave  1 ;  add  1  therefore  to  the  second  column  of  the  upper  ^___^ 

Bvmbers,  the  sum  of  which  will  be  20 ;  write  down  0  at  the  1 62003 

bottom,  and  because  there  were  here  two  tens,  while  in  the 
lower  column  there  was  only  one,  reserve  the  difference,  and  substract  it  from  the 
next  column  of  the  numbers  marked  B  before  you  begin  to  add.  In  the  con* 
tnry  ease,  that  is  to  say  when  there  are  more  tens  in  any  one  of  the  columns  marked 
B  than  in  the  corresponding  column  above  it,  the  difference  must  be  added.  In  the 
kst  place,  when  it  happens  that  this  difference  cannot  be  taken  from  the  next  column 
below,  for  want  of  more  significant  figures,  as  is  the  case  here  in  the  fifth  column, 
we  must  add  it  to  the  upper  one,  and  write  down  the  whole  sum  below  the  line.  By 
prooeeding  in  this  manner,  we  shall  have,  in  the  present  instance,  162003  for  the 
of  the  subtraction  required. 


SECTION    II. 

Some  Short  Methods  of  performing  Multiplication  and  Division. 
I.  Every  one,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  knows,  that  to  multiply  and 
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number  by  10,  nothing  is  necessary  bnt  to  add  to  it  a  cipher ;  that  to  multiply  by 
100,  two  must  be  added,  and  so  on. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  to  multiply  by  5,  we  faave  only  to  suppose  a  cipher  added  to 
the  number,  and  then  to  divide  it  by  2.  Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  multiply  127 
by  5 ;  suppose  a  cipher  added  to  the  former,  which  will  give  1270,  and  then  divide 
by  2 :  the  quotient  635  will  be  the  product  required. 

In  like  manner,  to  multiply  any  number  by  25,  we  must  suppose  it  multiplied  by 
100,  or  increased  by  two  ciphers,  and  then  divide  by  4.  Thus  12?  multiplied  by  25, 
will  give  3175.  For  127  when  increased  by  two  ciphers  makes  12700,  which  being 
divided  by  4,  produces  3175. 

According  to  the  same  principle,  to  multiply  by  125,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add 
three  ciphers  to  the  multiplicand,  or  to  suppose  them  added,  and  then  to  divide  by  S. 
The  reason  of  these  operations  may  be  so  readily  conceived,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  explain  it. 

II.  The  multiplication  of  any  number  by  11  may  be  reduced  to  simple  addition. 
For  it  is  evident  that  to  multiply  a  number  by  11,  is  nothing  else  than  to  add  the 
Dimiber  to  its  decuple,  that  is  to  say,  to  itself  follpwed  by  a  cipher. 

Let  the  proposed  number,  for  ex.,  be  67583 

To  multiply  this  number  by  eleven,  say  3  and  0  make  3 ;  write  down  3  743413 
in  the  units  place ;  then  add  8  and  3,  which  makes  1 1 ;  write  down  1  in 
the  place  of  tens,  and  carry  1  ;  then  5  and  8  and  1  carried  make  14  ;  write  down  4  in 
the  third  place,  or  that  of  hundreds,  and  carry  1.  Continue  in  this  manner,  adding 
every  figure  to  its  next  following  one,  till  the  operation  is  finished,  and  the  product 
wiU  be  743413,  as  above. 

The  same  number  may  be  multiplied  in  like  manner,  by  I U,  if  we  first  write  down 
the  3,  then  the  sum  of  8  and  3,  then  that  of  6, 8,  and  3,  then  that  of  7,  5,  and  8,  and 
•o  on,  adding  always  three  contiguous  figures  together 

III.  We  shall  only  farther  observe,  that  to  multiply  any  number  by  9,  simple  sub- 
traction may  be  employed.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  same  number  as 
before, i       . 67583 

608247 
To  multiply  this  number  by  9,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  suppose  a  cipher  added  to 
the  end  of  it,  and  then  to  subtract  each  figure  from  that  which  precedes  it,  b^inning 
at  the  right.  Thus  3  from  0  or  10,  leaves  7 ;  8  from  2  or  12,  leaves  4 ;  and  if  we 
continue  in  this  manner,  taking  care  to  borrow  10  when  the  right-hand  figure  is  too 
small  to  admit  of  the  preceding  one  being  subtracted  from  it,  we  shall  find  the  pro- 
duct to  be  608247. 

The  reason  of  these  operations  may  be  readily  perceived.  For  it  is  evident,  that 
in  the  first  we  only  add  the  number  itself  to  its  decuple ;  and  in  the  latter,  we  sub- 
tract it  from  its  decuple.  But  in  order  to  form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  matter,  it  may 
perhaps  be  worth  while  to  perform  the  operation  at  full  length. 

Concise  operations  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  employed  in  certain  cases  of  division; 
as  in  dividing,  for  example,  a  given  number  by  any  power  whatever  of  5.  Thus,  if 
it  were  required  to  divide  128  by  5;  we  must  double  it,  which  will  give  256 ;  if  we 
then  cut  off  the  last  figure,  which  will  be  a  decimal,  the  quotient  will  be  25*6  or 
25^  To  divide  the  same  number  by  25,  we  must  quadruple  it,  which  will  give  512 ; 
and  if  we  then  cut  off  the  two  last  figures  as  decimals,  we  shall  have  for  the  quotient 
5  and  ^.  To  divide  by  125,  we  must  multiply  the  dividend  by  8,  and  cut  off  three 
figures.  In  Uke  manner  we  may  divide  a  given  number  by  any  other  power  of  5 ; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  luch  short  methods  of  calculation  ar«  attended  with  no 
"teat  advantage. 


SHORT  METHODS   OF  COMPUTING. 


SECTION  III. 

Short  Method   of  performing  Multiplication  and  DiviBion  6y  Napier't  Rods 

or  SoneM. 

Wlien  large  naraberaare  to  be  multiplied,  it  is  evident  tbat  the  operation  might  be 

performed  mucb  more  readily,  by  having  a  table  previously  formed  of  each  number  of 

the  multiplicand,  when  doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled,  and  so  on.  Such  a  table  indeed 

imght  be  procured  by  simple  addition,  since  nothing  would  be  necessary  but  to  add 

ny  number  to  itself,  and  we  should  have  the  double ;  then  to  add  it  to  the  double, 

and  we  should  have  the  triple,  «tc.    But  unless  the  same  figure  should  frequently 

recur  in  the  multiplicand,  this  method  would  be  more  tedious  than  that  which  we 

wished  to  avoid. 

The  celebrated  Napier,  the  sole  object  of  whose  researches  seems  to  have  been  to 
dsorten  the  operations  of  arithmetic  and  trigonometry,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  ingenious  and  ever-memorable  invention  of  logarithms,  devised  a  method  of 
forming  a  table  of  this  kind  in  a  moment,  by  means  of  certain  rods,  which  he  has 
described  in  hia  work  entitled  Rabdologia;  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  1617.  The  con- 
strnction  of  tbem  is  as  follows : 

Fig,  1.  Provide  several  slips  of  card  or  ivory  or  metal  rods,  about  nine  times  as 
long  as  they  are  broad,  and  divide  each  of  them  into  9  equal  squares.  (Fig.  J.) 
Inscribe  at  the  top,  that  is  to  say  in  the  first  square  of  each  slip  or  rod,  one 
of  the  numbers  of  the  natural  series  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  as  far  as  9  inclusively. 
Then  divide  each  of  the  lower  squares  into  two  parts  by  a  diagonal,  drawn 
from  the  upper  angle  on  the  right  hand  to  the  lower  one  on  the  left,  and  in- 
sCTibe  in  eacb  of  these  triangular  divisions,  proceeding  downwards,  the  double, 
triple,  quadruple,  &c.  of  the  number  inscribed  at  the  top ;  taking  care,  when 
the  multiple  consists  of  only  one  figure,  to  place  it  in  the  lower  triangle,  and 
when  it  consists  of  two  to  place  the  units  in  the  lower  triangle,  and  the  tens 
in  the  upper  one,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  one  of 
these  slips  or  rods,  the  squares  of  which  are  not  divided  by  a  diagonal,  but  m- 
M^ribed  with  the  natural  numbers  from  1  to  9.  This  one  is  called  the  index 
rod.    It  will  be  proper  also  to  have  several  of  these  slips  or  rods  for  each  figure. 

The  rods  being  prepared  as  above,  let  us  suppose 
that  it  is  required  to  multiply  the  number  6785399. 
Arrange  the  seven  rods  inscribed  at  the  top  with  the 
figures  6785,  &c.,  close  to  each  other,  and  apply  to 
them  on  the  left  hand  the  index  rod,  or  that  inscribed 
with  the  single  figures  (Fig.  2)  ;  by  which  means  we 
shall  have  a  table  of  all  the  multiples  of  each  figure 
in  the  multiplicand  ;  and  scarcely  any  thing  more  will 
be  necessary  but  to  transcribe  them.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, to  multiply  the  above  number  by  6 ;  looking 
for  6  on  the  index  rod,  and  opposite  to  it  in  the  first 
square,  on  the  right  hand,  we  find  54 ;  writing  down 
the  4  found  in  the  lower  triangle,  and  adding  the  5  in  the  upper  one  to  the  4  in  the 
lower  triangle  of  the  next  square  on  the  left,  which  makes  9 ;  write  down  the  9,  and 
then  add  the  5  in  the  upper  triangle  of  the  same  square  to  the  8  in  the  lower  triangle 
of  the  next  one  :  and  proceed  in  this  manner,  taking  care  to  carry  as  in  common  addi- 
ton,  and  w#»  shall  find  the  result  to  be  40712894,  or  the  product  of  6785399  multi- 
plied bv  6. 
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Compound  multiplication,  or  by  several  figures,  may  be  performed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  equal  facility.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  same  number 
is  to  be  multiplied  by  839938.    Write  down  the  multiplicand,  and  6785399 

the  multiplier  below  it  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  as  the  first  figure  ^^^^ 

of  the  multiplier  is  8,  look  for  it  in  the  index  rod,  and  by  adding  54283192 

the  different   figures  in  the   triangles  of  the  horizontal  column  i>?^^qi 

opposite  to  it,  the  sum  wiU  be  found  to  be  54283192,  or  the        610^91 
product  of  the  above  number  by  8,  which  must  be  written  down.      20356197 
Then  find  the  sum  of  the  figures  in  the  horizontal  eolumn  opposite    54283192 
to  3,  and  write  the  sum  down  as  before,  but  carrying  it  one  place    5099314465262 
farther  to  the  left.     Continue  in  this  manner  till  you  have  gone  .===== 
through  all  the  figures  of  the  multiplier,  and  if  the  several  partial  products  be  then 
added  as  usual,  you  will  have  the  total  product,  as  above  expressed. 

A  similar  artifice  may  be  employed  to  shorten  division,  especially  when  large  sums 
we  to  be  often  divided  by  the  same  divisor*  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  number 
1492992  is  to  be  divided  by  432,  and  if  the  same  divisor  must  frequently  occur,  con- 
struct, in  the  manner  above  described,  a  table  of  the  multiples  of  432,  which  will 
scarcely  require  any  fiurther  trouble  than  that  of  transcribing  the  numbers,  as  may  be 
seen  here  on  the  left. 

1492992  (  3456 
1296 

1969 
1728 

2419 
2160 

2592 
2592 

OOOQ 

When  this  is  done,  it  may  be  readily  perceived,  that  since  432  is  not  contained  in  the 
first  three  figures  of  the  dividend,  some  multiple  of  it  must  be  contained  in  the  first 
four  figures,  viz. ,  1492.  To  find  this  multiple,  you  need  only  cast  your  eye  on  the  table, 
to  observe  that  the  next  less  multiple  of  432  is  1296,  which  stands  opposite  to  3 ;  write 
down  3  therefore  in  the  quotient,  and  1296  under  1492,  then  subtract  the  former 
from  the  latter,  and  there  will  remain  196,  to  which  if  yon  bring  down  the  next 
figure  of  the  dividend,  the  result  will  be  1969.  By  casting  your  eye  again  on  the 
table,  you  will  find  that  1728,  which  stands  opposite  to  4,  is  the  greatest  multiple  of 
432  contained  in  1969 ;  write  down  4  therefore  in  the  quotient,  and  subtract  as  be- 
fore. By  continuing  the  operation  in  this  manner,  it  will  be  found  that  the  following 
figures  of  the  quotient  are  5  and  6;  and  as  the  last  multiple  leaves  no  remainder,  the 
division  is  perfect  and  complete. 

Remark, — Mathematicians  have  not  confined  themselves  to  endeavouring  to  simplify 
the  operations  of  arithmetic  by  such  means :  they  have  attempted  something  more, 
and  have  tried  to  reduce  them  to  mere  mechanical  operations.  The  celebrated  Pas- 
cal was  the  first  who  invented  a  machine  for  this  purpose,  a  description  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  itecuet'/  des  Machines  presenifes  ^  VAeade- 
mie.  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  without  knowing  perhaps  what  Pascal  had  done  in  this 
respect,  published,  in  1673,  an  account  of  two  arithmetical  machines  which  he  in- 
vented, one  of  them  for  addition  and  subtraction,  and  the  other  for  multiplication, 
but  without  explaining  their  internal  construction.  The  same  object  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  celebrated  Leibniti  about  the  same  time ;  and  afterwards  that  of 


1  ... 

432 

2  ... 

864 

3  ... 

1296 

4  ... 

1728 

5  ... 

2160 

6  ... 

2592 

7  ... 

3024 

0  ... 

3456 

V   ... 

3888 
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tke  Dirqids  Poleni.  A  description  of  their  machines  may  be  lecn  in  the  Theatrum 
Aritikmetiatm  of  Leupold,  printed  in  1727»  together  with  that  of  a  machine  invented 
by  Leopold  himself,  and  alao  in  the  MUcelL  BeroL  for  1700.  We  have  likewise  the 
Aha^  nbdologique  of  Perrault,  in  the  collection  of  his  machines  published  in  1700. 
it  serves  for  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication.  The  Recueil  des  MachineM 
j^smteet  h  VAcademie  Moyah  det  Sciences  contains  also  an  arithmetical  machine, 
bj  Lfspise,  and  three  by  Boistissandeau.  Finally,  Mr.  Gerstcn,  professor  of  mathe- 
nstics  at  Giessen,  transmitted,  in  the  year  1735,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  a 
mmote  description  of  a  machine  of  the  same  kind,  invented  by  himself.  We  shall 
not  enUrge  further  on  this  subject,  but  proceed  to  give  an  account,  which  we  hope 
viH  be  acceptable  to  the  curious  reader,  of  an  ingenious  method  of  performing  the 
operations  of  arithmetic,  invented  by  Dr.  Saunderson,  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
wbo  was  blind  from  his  iufiuicy. 

SECTION    lY* 

PelpabU  Arithmetic,  or  a  method  of  performing  arithmetical  operations,  which  may  be 

practieed  by  the  blind,  or  in  the  dark. 

What  is  here  announced  may,  on  the  first  view,  appear  to  be  a  paradox ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  this  method  of  performing  arithmetical  operations  was  practised  by  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Saunderson,  who,  though  he  had  lost  his  sight  when  a  child  of  a  year 
old,  made  so  great  progress  in  the  mathematics,  that  he  was  elected  to  fill  the  professor's 
chair  of  that  sdenee,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  The  apparatus  he  employed, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  sight,  was  as  follows : 

j»    A  ^^^  ^^  square  (Fig.  3.)  be  divided  into  four  other  squares,  by  two 

*  lines  parallel  to  the  sides,  and  intersectin|^  each  other  in  the  centre, 
two  lines  form  with  the  sides  of  the  square  four  points  of  inter- 
snd  these  added  to  the  four  angles  of  the  primitive  square, 
altogether  nine  points.  If  a  hole  be  made  in  each  of  these 
points,  into  which  a  pin  or  peg  can  be  fixed,  it  is  evident  that  there 
inll  be  nine  distinct  places  for  the  nine  simple  and  significant  figures  of  our  arithme- 
tical system,  and  nothing  further  will  be  necessary  but  to  establish  some  order  in 
which  these  points  or  places,  destined  to  receive  a  moveable  peg,  ought  to  be  counted. 
To  mark  1,  it  may  be  placed  in  the  centre ;  to  express  2,  it  may  be  placed  immedi- 
ately  ahove  the  centre  ;  to  express  3,  at  the  upper  angle  on  the  right ;  and  so  on  in 
nieceasion,  round  the  aides  of  the  square,  as  marked  by  the  numbers  opposite  to  each 
poioc 

Bat  there  is  still  another  character  to  be  expressed,  viz.,  the  0,  which  in  our  arith- 
nctic  is  of  very  great  importance.  This  character  might  be  expressed  in  a  manner 
czoeedingly  simple,  by  leaving  the  holes  empty  ;  but  Saunderson  preferred  placing 
in  the  middle  one  a  large-headed  pin,  unless  when  having  unity  to  express,  he  was 
obGged  to  substitute  in  its  stead  a  small-headed  pin.  By  these  means  he  obtained  the 
advantage  of  being  better  able  to  direct  his  hands,  and  to  distinguish  with  more 
ssse,  by  the  relative  position  of  the  snudl- headed  pins,  in  regard  to  the  large  one  in 
the  eentre,  what  the  former  expressed.  This  method  therefore  ought  to  be  adopted ; 
for  Ssonderson  no  doubt  made  choice  of  those  means  which  were  most  significant  to 
bis  fingers. 

As  the  reader  has  here  seen  with  what  ease  a  simple  number  may  be  expressed  in  this 
manner,  we  shall  now  shew  that  a  compound  number  may  be  expressed  with  equal 
Polity.  If  we  suppose  several  squares  to  be  constructed  like  the  preceding,  ranged 
in  a  line,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  small  intervals,  that  they  may  be  better 
distinguished  by  the  touch,  any  person  acquainted  with  common  arithmetic  may 


'  -M  These  U 
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Fig.  4.  perceive,  that  the  first  square  on  the  right  will  serve 

to  express  units ;  the  next  towards  the  left  to  ex- 


it  111  iM  lH         P*"®**  **"■  J  *^«  **>»"*  to  express  hundreds,  Ac.   Thus 
0         S  ,    0        y^         the  four  squares,  with  the  pegs  arranged  as  represented 

(Fig.  4.)  will  express  the  number  3805. 
If  you  therefore  provide  a  board,  or  table,  divided  into  several  horizontal  bands, 
on  each  of  which  are  placed  seven  or  eight  similar  squares,  according  to  drcum- 
J^^.  5.  stances ;  if  these  bands  be  separated  by  proper  inter- 

El  'I  TTI  ^'^^  *^**  *^*^  """^  ^  better  distinguished ;  and  if 

•    il  rrj  ^^    ^^  *^®  squares  of  the  same  order,  in  each  of  the 

H—p I  r  1   1  bands,  be  so  arranged,  as  to  correspond  with  each 

]"]  [\\  ^  other  in  a  perpendicular  direction ;  you  may  perform, 

fflp-r-l  ppf  by  means  of  this  machine,  all  the  different  opera- 

-H  J-j  968  tions  of  arithmetic.     The  reader  will  find  (Fig.  5.) 

a  representation  of  the  method  of  adding  three  num- 


Hi    vW  \\\   ^^^   ^^*  '"'^  expressing  their  sum  by  a  machine  of  this 

^■^"^    ^~^  ^  "*  kind. 

Saunderson  employed  this  ingenious  machine,  not  only  for  arithmetical  operations, 
but  also  for  representing  geometrical  figures,  by  arranging  his  pins  in  a  certain  order, 
and  extending  threads  from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  what  has  been  said  is  suffi- 
cient on  this  subject ;  those  persons  who  are  desirous  of  fiuther  information  respecting 
it,  may  consult  Saunderson's  Algebra,  or  the  French  translation  of  Wolff  *8  Elements 
Abridgedi  where  this  palpable  arithmetic  is  explained  at  full  length. 

PROBLEM. 

To  muUipkf  £11.  Us.  \\d.  hf  £11.  lis.  lldL 

This  problem  was  once  proposed  by  a  sworn  accountant  to  a  young  man  who  had 
been  recommended  to  him  as  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  arithmetic.  And  indeed, 
besides  the  difficulty  which  results  from  the  multiplication  of  quantities  of  different 
kinds,  and  from  their  reduction,  it  is  well  calculated  to  try  the  ingenuity  of  an  arith- 
metician. But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  proposer  would  have  been  embarrassed 
by  the  following  simple  question:  What  is  the  nature  of  the  product  of  pounds  shillings 
and  pence  multiplied  by  pounds  shillings  and  pence  ?  We  know  that  the  product  of  a 
yard  by  a  yard  represents  a  square  yard,  because  geometricians  have  agreed  to  give 
that  appellation  to  a  square  surface  one  yard  in  length  and  one  in  breadth ;  and  6 
]rards  multiplied  by  4  yards  make  24  square  yards ;  for  a  rectangular  superficies  6  yards  in 
length  and  4  in  breadth,  contains  24  square  yards,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  product 
of  4  by  6  contains  24  units.  But  who  can  tell  what  the  product  of  a  penny  by  a 
penny  is,  or  of  a  penny  by  a  pound  ? 

The  question  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  is  therefore  absurd,  though  ordinary 
arithmeticians  sometimes  are  not  sensible  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OB  CEBTAIX  FB0PBBTIE6  OF  NVMBBBS* 

Wk  do  not  here  mean  to  examine  those  properties  of  numhers  which  engaged  so  much 
tbe  attention  of  the  ancients,  and  in  which  they  pretended  to  find  so  many  mysterious 
virtues.  Every  one,  whose  mind  is  not  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  credulity,  must 
Isagfa  to  think  of  the  good  canon  of  Cezene,  Peter  Bungus,  collecting  in  a  hirge 
qosrto  Tolume,  entitled  De  Mysteriis  Numeronm,  all  the  ridiculous  ideaa  which 
Nichomachas,  Ptolemy,  Porphyry,  and  several  more  of  the  ancients,  childishly  proga- 
gated  respecting  numbers.  How  could  it  enter  the  minds  of  reasonable  beings,  to 
Bscribe physical  energy  to  things  entirely  metaphysical?  For  numbers  are  mere 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  consequently  can  have  no  influence  in  nature. 

None  therefore  but  people  of  weak  minds  can  believe  in  the  virtues  of  num- 
bers. Some  imagine,  that  if  thirteen  persons  sit  down  at  the  same  table,  one  of  them 
will  die  in  the  coarse  of  the  year ;  but  there  is  a  much  greater  probability  that  one 
win  die  if  the  nomber  be  twenty-four. 

I.  The  number  9  possesses  this  property,  that  the  figures  which  compose  its 
multiples,  if  added  t<^ether,  are  always  a  multiple  of  9 ;  so  that  by  adding  them,  and 
rejecting  9  as  often  as  the  sum  exceeds  that  number,  the  remainder  will  always 
be  0.  This  may  be  easily  proved  by  trying  different  multiples  of  9,  such  as  18,  ^, 
36,  &c. 

This  obserwation  may  be  of  utility,  to  enable  us  to  discover  whether  a  given  num- 
ber he  divisible  by  9,  for  in  all  cases,  when  the  figures  which  express  any  number, 
on  being  added  together,  form  9,  or  one  of  its  multiples,  we  may  be  assured  that  the 
Domber  is  divisible  by  9,  and  consequently  by  3  also. 

But  this  property  does  not  exclusively  belong  to  the  number  9 ;  for  the  number  3 
has  a  similar  property.  If  the  figures  which  express  any  multiple  of  3  be  added,  we 
shall  find  that  their  sum  is  always  a  multiple  of  3 ;  and  when  any  proposed  number  is 
iH>t  such  a  multiple,  whatever  the  sum  of  the  figures  by  which  it  is  expressed  exceed 
B  multiple  of  3,  will  be  the  quantity  to  be  deducted  from  the  number,  in  order  that  it 
niay  be  divisible  by  3  without  a  remainder. 

We  must  not  omit  to  take  notice  here,  of  a  very  ingenious  observation  of  the 
author  of  the  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  year  1726,  which  is,  that 
if  a  system  of  numeration,  different  from  that  now  in  use,  had  been  adopted,  that  for 
example  <tf  duodecimal  progression,  the  number  eleven,  or,  in  general,  that  preceding 
tbe  first  period,  would  have  possessed  the  same  property  as  the  number  nine  does  in 
our  present  system  of  numeration.  By  way  of  example,  let  us  take  a  multiple  of 
eleren,  as  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  let  us  express  it  according  to  that  system 
hjr  the  characters 7^5:  it  will  here  be  seen  that  7  and  ^  make  seventeen,  and  5 
added  makes  twenty-two,  which  is  a  multiple  of  eleven. 

This  property  of  9  and  3,  in  the  decimal  notation,  admits  of  a  very  simple  proof. 
For  let  a  be  the  digit  in  the  units  place,  b,  e,  J,  &c.  those  in  the  place  of  tens,  hun. 
dreds,  &c. ;  then  the  number  will  be  represented  analytically  by  1000  d-\-\(K>  c-j- 10 
i+tft  orby999>f  1.  rf+99+1.  c +9^1.  b+a;  or  by  999  d+99  c+9  6  + 
d^e+b^a.  But  999 <f + 99  c +96  is  divisible  both  by  9  and  3 ;  therefore,  if  the 
whole  number  represented  by  1000  d-\- 100  c  -f- 10  6  -f  a  be  divisible  by  9  or  3,  the 
'^msining  part,  <f -}-  ^  -f-  ^  *H  '>  ™"'^  "^'^  ^  divisible  by  9  or  3.  And  a  like  proof 
would  apply  to  the  digit  and  its  factors  preceding  the  last  digit  of  the  first  period,  in 
*oy  system  of  nimieration. 
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In  addition  to  the  foregoing  observations  of  the  French  author,  may  be  added  the 
following  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  lately  made  by  an  ingenious  English  gentle- 
man. He  first  expresses  all  the  products  of  9  by  the  other  figures,  in  the  following 
manner,  and  then  enumerates  the  curious  properties. 

9  ..6  +  3=9 

1  ~ 

9. .9  72. .7  +  2  =  9 

2  9 


18.. 1+8  =  9  81. .8+1  =  9 

8 

27. .2+7  =  9 
4 


36.. 3+6  =  9 
5 


45.. 4  +  5  =  9     . 

54. .5  +  4  =  9 
J_ 
63.. 

The  component  figures  of  the  product,  made  by  the  multiplication  of  every  digit 
into  the  number  9,  when  added  together,  make  nine. 

The  order  of  those  component  figures  is  reversed,  after  the  said  number  has  been 
multiplied  by  5. 

The  component -figures  of  the  amount  of  the  multipliers  (viz.  45),  when  added 
together  make  nine. 

The  amount  of  the  several  products,  or  multiples  of  9  (viz.  405),  when  divided 
by  9,  gives  for  a  quotient  45  ;  that  is  4  -+5  =  nine. 

The  amount  of  the  first  product  (viz.  9),  when  added  to  the  other  products,  whose 
respective  component  figures  make  9,  is  81 ;  which  is  the  square  o/'nine. 

The  said  number  81,  when  added  to  the  above-mentioned  amount  of  the  sevend 
products,  or  multiples  of  9  (vis.  405),  makes  486 ;  which,  if  divided  by  9,  gives  for 
a  quotient  54 ;  that  is,  5  +  4  ^  nine. 

It  is  also  observable  that  the  number  of  changes  that  may  be  rung  on  nine  bells^  is 
S62880 ;  which  figures,  added  together,  make  27 ;  that  is,  2  +-  7  =e  nine. 

And  the  quotient  of  362880,  divided  by  9,  is 40320;  that  i8,4+-0-+3+2-+0  = 
nine. 

II.  Every  square  number  necessarily  ends  with  one  of  these  figures,  1,  4,  5,  6,  9; 
or  with  an  even  number  of  ciphers  preceded  by  one  of  these  figures.  This  may  be 
easily  proved,  and  is  of  great  utility  in  enabling  us  to  discover  when  a  number  is  not 
a  square ;  for  though  a  number  may  end  as  above  mentioned,  it  is  not  always  however 
^  perfect  square ;  but,  at  any  rate,  when  it  does  not  end  in  that  manner,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  it  is  not  a  square,  which  may  prevent  useless  labour.  In  regard  to  cubic 
numbers,  they  may  end  with  any  figure  whatever ;  but  if  they  terminate  with  ciphers, 
they  must  be  in  number  either  three,  or  six,  or  nine.  Sec. 

If  a  square  number  end  with  4,  the  last  figure  but  one  will  be  even,  as  in  64,  144, 
and  97344. 

If  a  square  number  end  with  5,  it  will  end  with  25 ;  as  625,  1225. 

If  a  square  number  end  with  an  odd  figure,  the  last  figure  but  one  will  be  even. 
as  81529.  But  if  it  end  with  any  even  digit,  except  4,  the  last  figure  but  one  will 
be  odd,  as  36,  576,  13456. 

No  square  number  can  end  with  two  even  digits  except  two  ciphers,  or  two  fours, 
as  100,  144, 40000,  44941. 
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Atquare  niimbcr  cumoi  end  in  three  equal  digits,  except  tbey  be  three  fours ;  nor 
bmore  than  three  equal  digits  unless  they  be  riphers. 

III.  Erery  square  number  is  divisible  by  3,  or  becomes  so  when  diminbhed  by 
unity.  This  may  be  easily  tried  on  any  square  number  at  pleasure.  Thus  4  less  1, 
16  less  1,  25  less  1,  121  less  1,  &c.  are  all  divisible  by  3 ;  and  the  case  is  the  same 
with  other  square  numbers. 

Every  square  number  is  dlTisible  also  by  4,  or  becomes  so  when  diminished  by 
uuty.    This  may  be  proved  with  the  same  case  as  the  former. 

Every  square  number  is  divisible  likewise  by  5,  or  becomes  so  when  increased,  or 
eltt  diminished  by  unity.  Thus,  for  example,  36  —  1,  49  + 1,  64+ 1,  81  ^  1,  &c., 
sre  all  divisible  by  5. 

Every  odd  square  number  b  a  multiple  of  8  increased  by  unit^.  We  have  examples 
of  thb  property  in  the  numbers  9,  25, 49,  81,  &c. ;  from  which  if  1  be  deducted  the 
remainders  will  be  divisible  by  8. 

If  a  square  number  be  either  multiplied  or  divided  by  a  square,  the  product  or  the 
quotient  will  be  a  square. 

If  a  number  be  not  a  complete  square,  its  square  root  cannot  be  represented  either 
by  an  integer,  or  by  a  rational  fraction,  either  proper  or  improper. 

rV.  Every  number  is  either  a  square,  or  divisible  into  two,  or  three,  or  four 
squares.  Thus  30b  equal  to25+44-l ;  31  =  25+44-1 +  1;  33  =  16 +  16+1 ; 
63  =  49+9+4+1,  or  36=  25+ 1+1. 

We  shall  here  add,  by  anticipation,  though  we  have  not  yet  informed  the  reader 
what  triangular,  or  pentagonal,  &&,  numbers  are,  that 

Every  number  b  either  triangular/ or  composed  of  two  or  of  three  triangular  num- 
bers.   And  that 

Every  number  is  either  pentagooal,  or  compqsed  of  two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  five 
pentigonab,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

We  shall  add  also,  that  every  even  square,  after  the  first  square  1,  may  be  resolved 
at  laast  into  four  equal  squares ;  and  that  every  odd  square  may  be  resolved  into 
three,  if  not  into  two.  Thus  81  =36 +  36 +  9;  121=81  + 36  +  4;  169  =  144  + 
23;  625=400  +  144+81. 

.V.  Every  power  of  5,  or  of  6,  necessarily  ends  with  5  or  with  6. 

VL  If  we  take  any  two  numbers  whatever ;  then  either  one  of  them,  or  their  sum, 
or  their  difference,  b  necessarily  divisible  by  3.  Let  the  numbers  assumed  be  20  and 
17;  though  neither  of  these  numbers,  nor  their  sum  37,  is  divisible  by  3,  yet  their 
difference  b,  for  it  is  three. 

If  might  easily  be  demonstrated,  that  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  whatever 
be  the  numbers  assumed. 

VIL  Iftwo  numbers  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  their  squares  when  added  together 
form  a  square,  the  product  of  these  two  numbers  is  divisible  by  6. 

Of  thb  kind,  for  example,  are  the  numbers  3  and  4,  the  squares  of  which,  9  and 
16,  when  added,  make  the  square  number  25:  their  product  12  is  divisible  by  6. 

From  thb  property  a  method  may  be  deduced,  for  finding  two  numbers,  the  squares 
of  whidi,  when  added  together,  shall  form  a  square  number.  For  this  purpose,  mul- 
tiply any  two  numbers  together ;  the  double  of  their  product  will  be  one  of  the 
Dombers  sought,  and  the  difference  of  their  squares  will  be  the  other. 

Thus  if  we  multiply  together  2  &nd  8,  the  squares  of  which  are  4  and  9,  their  pro- 
duet  will  be  6 ;  if  we  then  take  12  the  double  of  this  product,  and  5  the  differ- 
enee  of  their  squares,  we  shall  have  two  numbers,  the  sum  of  whose  squares  is  equal 
tosnother  square  number ;  for  these  squares  are  144  and  25,  which  when  added  make 
1G9,  the  square  of  13. 

VIIL  When  two  numbers  are  such,  that  the  difference  of  their  squares  is  a  square 
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namber ;  the  sum  and  difference  of  these  numbers  are  themselres  square  numbers, 
or  the  double  of  square  numl)erB. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  numbers  13  and  12,  when  squared,  give  169  and  144,  the 
difference  of  which  25,  is  also  a  square  number ;  then  25,  the  sum  of  these  numbers, 
is  a  square  number,  and  also  their  difference  1. 

In  like  manner,  6  and  10,  when  squared  produce  36  and  100,  the  difference  of 
which  64  is  also  a  square  number ;  then  it  will  be  found,  that  their  sum  16  is  a  square 
number,  as  well  as  their  difference  4. 

The  numbers  8  and  10  give  for  the  difference  of  their  squares  36 ;  and  it  may  be 
readily  seen,  that  18,  the  sum  of  these  numbers,  is  the  double  of  9,  which  is  a 
square  number,  and  that  their  difference  2  is  the  double  of  I,  which  is  also  a  square 
number. 

IX«  If  two  numbers,  the  difference  of  which  is  2,  be  multiplied  together,  their  pro- 
duct increased  by  unity  will  be  the  square  of  the  intermediate  number. 

Thus,  the  product  of  12  and  14  is  168^  which  bebg  increased  by  1,  gives  169,  the 
square  of  13,  the  mean  number  between  12  and  14. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  demonstrate,  that  this  must  always  be  the  case ;  and  it 
will  be  found  in  genend,  that  the  product  of  two  numbers  increased  by  the  square  of 
half  their  difference,  will  give  the  square  of  the  mean  number. 

X.  A  prime  number  is  that  which  has  no  other  divisor  but  unity.  Numbers  of 
this  kind,  the  number  2  excepted,  can  never  be  even,  nor  can  any  of  them  terminate 
ill  5,  except  5  itself;  hence  it  follows,  that  except  those  contained  in  the  6rst  period 
of  ten,  they  must  necessarily  terminate  in  1  or  3,  or  7  or  9. 

One  curious  property  of  prime  numbers  is,  that  every  prime  number,  2  and  3  ex- 
cepted, if  increased  or  diminished  by  unity,  is  divisible  by  6.  This  may  be  readily 
seen  in  any  numbers  taken  at  pleasure,  as  5,  7,  11  >  13,  17»  19,  23,  29,  31,  &c  ;  but 
I  do  not  know,  that  any  one  has  ever  yet  demonstrated  this  property  6  prhrL  But 
the  inverse  of  this  is  not  true,  that  is,  every  number  when  increased  or  diminished 
by  unity  is  divisible  by  6,  is  not,  on  that  account,  necessarily  a  prime  number. 

As  it  is  often  of  utility  to  be  able  to  know,  without  having  recourse  to  calculation, 
whether  a  number  be  prime  or  not,  we  have  here  subjoined  a  table  of  ail  the  prime 
numbers  from  1  to  10,000. 

Table  of  the  Prime  Numbers  from  1  to  10,000. 


a 

3 
6 

7 
11 

13 
17 
19 
23 
29 
31 
37 
41 
43 
47 
53 
59 
61 
67 


71 

163 

263 

373 

479 

73 

167 

269 

379 

487 

79 

173 

271 

383 

491 

83 

179 

277 

389 

499 

89 

181 

281 

397 

97 

191 

283 

503 

193 

293 

401 

509 

101 

197 

409 

521 

103 

199 

307 

419 

533 

107 

311 

421 

541 

109 

211 

313 

431 

547 

113 

223 

317 

433 

657 

127 

227 

331 

439 

563 

131 

229 

337 

443 

569 

137 

233 

347 

449 

571 

139 

239 

349 

457 

677 

149 

241 

353 

461 

587 

151 

251 

359 

463 

593 

167 

257 

367 

467 

599 

601 
607 
613 
617 
619 
631 
641 
643 
647 
653 
659 
661 
673 
677 
683 
691 

701 
709 


719 
727 
733 
739 
743 
751 
767 
761 
769 
773 
787 
797 

811 
821 
823 
827 
829 
839 


853 

977 

1093 

1223 

857 

983 

1097 

1229 

859 

991 

1231 

863 

997 

1103 

1237 

877 

1109 

1249 

881 

1009 

1117 

1259 

883 

1013 

1123 

1277 

887 

1019 

1129 

1279 

1021 

1151 

1283 

907 

1031 

1153 

1289 

911 

1033 

1163 

1291 

919 

1039 

1171 

1297 

929 

1049 

1181 

937 

1051 

1187 

1301 

941 

1061 

1193 

1303 

947 

1063 

1307 

953 

1069 

1201 

1319 

967 

1087 

1213 

1321 

971 

1091 

1217 

1327 

TABLE    OF  THE    PBIME    NUMBERS. 
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1361 
1367 
1373 
1381 
1399 

1409 

1433 

1427 

1429 

1433 

1439 

1447 

1451 

14S3 

14S9 

1471 

1481 

1483 

1487 

1489 

1493 

1499 

1511 

1523 

1531 

1543 

1549 

1553 

1559 

1567 

1571 

1579 

1583 

1597 

1601 
1607 
1609 
1613 
1619 
1621 

1637 
1637 
16^7 
1663 
1667 
1669 
1693 
1697 
1699 

1709 

1721 

1733 

1733 

1741 

1747 

1753 

1759 

1777 

1783 


1787 
1789 

1801 

1811 

1823 

1831 

1847 

1861 

1867 

1871 

1873 

1877 

1879 

1889 

1901 

1907 

1913 

1931 

1933 

1949 

1951 

1973 

1979 

1987 

1993 

1997 

1999 

2003 
2011 
2017 
2027 
2029 
2039 
2053 
2063 
2069 
2081 
2083 
3087 
3089 
2099 

2111 

2113 

2129 

2131 

3137 

2141 

2143 

3153 

3161 

3179 


2203 

2207 

2213 

2221 

2237 

2239 

2243 


3251  I 

2267 

2269 

2273 

2281 

2287 

2293 

2297 

2309 

2311 

2333 

2339 

2341 

2347 

3351 

3357 

3371 

2377 

3381 

2383 

3389 

3393 

2399 

2411 
3417 
3423 
2437 
2441 
2447 
2459 
2467 
2473 

2477 

2503 
2531 
3531 
2539 
2543 
2549 
2551 
2557 
2579 
2591 
2593 

2609 

2617 

2621 

2633 

2647 

2657 

2659 

2663 

2671 

2677 

2683 

2687 

2689 

2693 

2699 


2707 

2711 

2713 

2719 

2729 

2731 

2741 

2749 

2753 

2767 

2777 

2*789 

2791 

2797 

2801 
2^03 

2819 
2833 
2837 
2843 
2851 
2857 
2861 
2879 
2887 
2897 

2903 
2909 
2917 
2937 
2939 
2953 
2957 
2963 
2969 
2971 
2999 

3001 
3011 
3019 
3023 
3037 
3041 
3049 
3061 
3067 
3079 
3083 
3089 

3109 
3119 
3131 
3137 
3163 
3167 
3169 
3181 
3187 


3191 

3203 
3209 
3317 
3231 

3229 
3351 
3353 
3357 
3259 
3371 
3399 

3301 
3307 
3313 
3319 
3333 
3339 
3331 
3343 
3347 
3359 
3361 
3371 
3373 
3389 
3391 

3407 
3413 
3433 
3449 
3457 
3461 
3463 
3467 
3469 
3491 
3499 

3511 
3517 
3537 
3589 
3533 
3539 
3541 
3547 
3567 
3559 
3671 
3581 
3683 
3593 

3607 
3613 
3617 
3633 
3631 
3637 


3643 
3659 
3671 
3673 
3677 
3691 
3697 

3701 
3709 
3719 
3727 
3733 
3739 
►3761 
3767 
3769 
3779 
3793 
3797 

3803 
3831 
3833 
3633 
3847 
3851 
3853 
3863 

3877 
3881 
3889 

3907 
3911 
3917 
3919 
3933 
3939 
3931 
3943 
3947 
3967 
3989 

4001 
4003 
4007 
4013 
4019 
4031 
4037 
4049 
4061 
4057 
4073 
4079 
4091 
4093 
4099 

4111 
41^7 


4129 

4639 

4133 

4643 

4139 

4649 

4153 

4651 

4157 

4657 

4159 

4663 

4177 

4673 

4679 

4201 

4691 

4211 

4217 

4703 

4219 

4721 

4229 

4723 

4231 

4729 

4241 

4733 

4243 

4751 

4253 

4769 

4259 

4773 

4361 

4787 

4371 

4769 

4373 

4793 

4263 

4799 

4289 

• 

4297 

4801 

4813 

4327 

4817 

4337 

4831 

4339 

4861 

4349 

4871 

4357 

4877 

4363 

4889 

4373 
4391 
4397 

4409 
4421 
4423 
4441 
4447 
4451 
4467 
4463 
4481 
4483 
4493 

4507 
4513 
4517 
4519 
4523 
4547 
4549 
4561 
4567 
4583 
4591 
4597 

4603 
4621 
4637 


4903 
4909 
4919 
4931 
4933 

4937 
4943 
4951 
4957 
4967 
4969 
4973 
4987 
4993 
4999 

5003 
5009 
5011 
5021 
5023 
5039 
5051 
5059 
5077 
5081 
5087 
5099 

5101 
5107 


5113 
6119 
5147 
5153 
5167 
5171 
5179 
5189 
6197 

5209 
5227 
5231 
5233 
5237 
5261 
5273 
5279 
5281 
5297 

5303 
5309 
5323 
5333 
5349 
5351 
5381 
5387 
5393 
5399 

5407 
5413 
5417 
6419 
5431 
5437 
5441 
5443 
5449 
5471 
5477 
6479 
5483 

5501 
5503 
5507 
5519 
5531 
5637 
5531 
5557 
5563 
5569 
5573 
5581 
5591 

5633 
5639 
5641 
5647 


5651 

6143 

5653 

6151 

5657 

6163 

5659 

6173 

5669 

6197 

5683 

6199 

5689 

5693 

6203 

6211 

5701 

6217 

5711 

6221 

5717 

6-229 

5737 

6247 

5741 

6257 

5743 

6263 

6749 

6269 

5779 

6271 

6783 

6277 

5791 

6287 

6299 

5801 

5807 

6301 

5813 

6311 

5621 

6317 

5827 

6323 

5839 

6329 

5843 

6337 

5849 

6343 

5851 

6353 

5857 

6359 

5861 

6361 

5867 

6367 

5869 

6373 

5879 

6379 

5881 

6389 

5897 

6397 

5903 

6421 

5923 

6427 

5937 

6449 

5939 

6451 

5953 

6469 

5981 

6473 

5987 

6481 

6491 

6007 

6011 

6521 

6029 

6529 

6037 

6547 

6043 

6551 

6047 

6553 

6053 

6563 

6067 

6569 

6073 

6571 

6079 

6577 

6089 

6581 

6091 

6599 

6101 

6607 

6113 

6619 

6121 

6637 

6131 

6653 

6133 

6659 

6661 
6673 
6679 
6689 
6691 

6701 
6703 
6709 
6719 
6733 

6737 
6761 
6763 
6779 
6781 
6791 
6793 

6803 
6823 
6827 
6829 
6833 
6841 

6857 
6863 
6869 
6871 
6883 
6899 

6907 
6911 
6917 
6947 
6949 
6959 
6961 
6967 
6971 
6977 
6983 
6991 
6997 

7001 
7013 
7019 
7027 
7039 
7043 
7057 
7069 
7079 

7103 
7109 
7121 
7127 
7129 
7151 
7159 
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7177 
7187 
7193 

7207 
7211 
7213 
7219 
7229 
7237 
7243 
7247 
7253 
7283 
7297 

7307 
7309 
7321 
7331 
7333 
7349 
7351 
7369 
7393 

7411 
7417 
7433 


7451 

7467 

7459 

7477 

7481 

7487 

7489 

7499 

7507 
7517 
7523 
7529 
7537 
7541 
7547 
7549 
7559 
7561 
7573 
7577 
7583 
7589 
7591 

7603 
7607 
7621 
7639 


7643 
7649 
7669 
7673 
7681 
7687 
7691 
7699 

7703 
7717 
7723 

7727 
7741 
7753 
7757 
7759 
7789 
7793 

7817 
7823 
7829 
7841 
7853 
7867 
7873 
7877 
7879 


7883] 

7901 

7907 

7917 

7927 

7933 

7937 

7949 

7951 

7963 

7993 

8009 
8011 
8017 
8039 
8053 
8059 
8069 
8081 
8087 
8089 
8093 

8101 
8111 
8117 
8123 


8147 
8161 
8167 
8171 
8179 
8191 

8209 
8219 
8221 
8231 
8233 
8237 
8243 
8263 
8269 
8273 
8287 
8291 
8293 
8297 

8311 
8317 
8329 
8363 
8363 
8369 


8377  1 

8387 

8389 

8419 
8433 
8429 
8431 
8443 
8447 
8461 
8467 

8501 
8513 
852V 
8527 
8537 
8539 
8543 
8563 
8573 
8581 
8597 
8599 

8609 
8623 


8627 
8629 
8641 

8647 
8663 
8669 
8677 
8681 
8689 
8693 
6699 

8707 

8713 

8719- 

8731 

8737 

8741 

8747 

8753 

8761 

8779 

8783 

8803 
8807 
8819 
8821 


8831 

8837 
8839 
8849 
8861 
8863 
8867 
8887 
8893 

8923 
8929 
8933 
8941 
8951 
8963 
8969 
8971 
8999 

9001 
9007 
9011 
9013 
9027 
9041 
9043 
9049 


9059 

9749 

9067 

9311 

9511 

9767 

9091 

9319 

9521 

9769 

9323 

9633 

9781 

9103 

9337 

9539 

9787 

9109 

9341 

9547 

9791 

9127 

9343 

9551 

9803 
9811 
9817 
9829 
9833 

9133 
9137 
9151 

9349 
9371 
9377 

9587 
9601 

9167 

9391 

9613 

9161 

9399 

9619 

9173 

9623 

9839 
9851 
9857 
9859 
9871 
9883 
9887 

9181 

9403 

9629 

9187 

9413 

9631 

9199 
9203 

9419 
9421 
9431 

9643 

9649 
9661 

9209 

9433 

9677 

9221 

9437 

9679 

9901 

9227 

9439 

9689 

9907 

9239 

9461 

9697 

9923 

9241 

9463 

9929 

9257 

9467 

9719 

9931 

9277 

9473 

9721 

9941 

9281 

9479 

9733 

9949 

9283 

9491 

9739 

9967 

9293 

9497 

19743 

9973 

Eratosthenes  invented  what  he  called  a  $eive  for  excluding  from'  a  series  of  odd 
numbers  those  which  are  not  prime.     The  principle  of  the  ieive  is  this : 

Having  written  down  in  consecutive  order  all  odd  numbers,  from  one  to  any  re- 
quired extent,  as 

1,  3,  5,  7,  9, 11,  13, 15, 17, 19,  21,  23,  25,  ^,  &c 
We  begin  with  three,  the  first  prime  number,  and  over  every  subsequent  third  in 
the  series  put  a  point,  and  from  5  a  point  is  placed  over  every  fifth  number  ;  from 
7  over  every  seventh  number,  and  so  on. 

Then  the  numbers  which  remain  without  points  are  prime  numbers, — and  adding  2, 
the  only  even  prime,  we  obtain  all  the  prime  numbers  included  in  the  series. 

Every  prime  number  greater  than  3  is  of  one  of  the  forms  6n4-liOr6fi— 1> 

For  every  number  is  either  divisible  by  6,  or  leaves,  when  divided  by  it,  a  readainder 
of  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5 ;  that  is,  every  number  is  of  one  of  the  forms  6r,  6n4~li6i*H~^» 
6 11  +  3,  6x4-4,  or  6  n+5.  But  the  first  and  fifth  of  these  are  divisible  by  2,  and 
the  fourth  is  divisible  by  3,  and  are  therefore  not  prime.  Hence  all  prime  numbers 
greater  than  3  are  of  the  form  Gn+lorGn-f-^-  But  6  n  -f-^  i^  of  the  same 
form,  or  would  produce  the  same  number,  as  6  n  —  1.  For  taking  n=2,  6n-|~^  = 
17,  and  taking  n  =3,  6  n —  1  =  17.  Therefore  all  prim^  numbers  above  3  are  of 
the  form  6  n  4- 1»  or  6  n  —  1 . 

But  though  all  prime  numbers  are  included  in  these  two  forms,  they  include  also 
many  numbers  which  are  not  primes.  For  example,  if  n  =4,  6  it  -|-*  1  =^«  which 
is  not  prime,  and  ifn  =  6,  6n  — 1  =  35,  which  is  not  prime.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
demonstrated  that  no  algebraic  formula  can  contain  prime  numbers  only. 

With  reference  to  the  two  forms  under  consideration,  it  has  been  proved  that 
whenever  n  is  of  the  form  Gn'n*'  -^h*  -\-  n'\6n,-\-l  is  not  prime ;  and  whenever  n 
is  not  of  that  form  6  n  -{- 1  is  prime. 

Also  that  when  n  is  of  the  form  6  n*  n"  +  «'«/>  n'',  On  —  1  is  not  prime,  while  it  is 
always  prime  when  n  is  not  of  that  form. 
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XL  Another  kind  of  numbers,  which  possess  a  singular  and  curious  property,  are 
ibose  aiUed perfect  mMmbers,  This  name  is  given  to  every  number,  the  aliquot  parts 
of  wixicfa,  when  added  together,  form  exactly  that  number  itself.  Of  this  we  have  an 
exampJe  in  the  Dumber  6 ;  for  its  aliquot  parts  are  1,2,  3,  which  together  make  6. 
The  Dumber  28  possessea  the  same  property ;  for  its  aliquot  parts  are  1, 2, 4,  7f  14, 
the  sum  of  which  is  2S. 

To  find  all  the  perfect  numbers  of  the  numerical  progression,take  the  double  progres- 
sion 2, 4, 8,  16, 32,  64,  128»  256,  512,  1024, 2048, 4096,  6192,  &c. ;  and  examine  those 
terms  of  it,  which  when  diminished  by  unity,  are  prime  numbers.  Those  to  which  this 
property  belongs,  will  be  found  to  be  4, 6, 32, 128, 8192 ;  for  these  terms  when  diminished 
by  omty,  are  3,  7,  31,  127,  8191.  Multiply  therefore  each  of  these  numbers  by  that 
somber  in  the  geometrical  progression  which  preceded  the  one  from  which  it  is 
dedsced,  for  example  3  by  %  7  by  4,  31  by  16,  127  by  64,  8191  by  4096,  &c. ;  and 
theresuH  wiU  be  6,  28,  496,  8128.  33550336,  which  are  perfect  numbers. 

These  numbers  however  are  far  from  being  so  numerous  as  some  authors  have 
believed.*  The  following  is  a  series  of  numbers  either  perfect,  or,  for  want  of  proper 
sttentJoB,  supposed  to  be  so,  taken  from  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Rra0*t,  puMisbed  in  the  7th 
volume  oi  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Petersburgh.  Those  to  which  this 
fttfpatj  realljr  belongs  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

•  6 

•  28 

•  496 

•  8128 
130816 
2096128 

•  33550336 
536854528 

•  8589869056 

•  137438691328 
2199022206976 
35184367894528 
562949936644096 
9007199187632128 
144115187807420416 

•  2305843008139952128 
36893488143124135936 

Thsa  we  find  that  between  1  and  10  there  is  only  one  perfect  number ;  that  there  is 

one  between  lO  and   100,  one  between  100  and  1000,  and  one  between  1000  and 

10000 ;  but  those  would  be  mistaken  who  should  believe  that  there  is  one  also 

between  ten  thousand  and  a  hundred  thousand,  one  between  a  hundred  thousand  and 

a  million,  &c. ;  for  there  is  only  one  between  ten  thousand  and  eight  hundred  mil- 

fions.    The  rarity  of  perfect  numbers,  says  a  certain  author^  is  a  symbol  of  that  of 

perfection. 

All  the  perfect  numbers  termbate  with  6  or  28. 

XIL  There  are  some  numbers  called  omtcai/e  numherSy  on  account  of  a  certain  pro- 
perty  which  gives  them  a  kind  of  affinity  or  reciprocity,  and  which  consists  in  their 
beii^  mutually  equal  to  the  sum  of  each  other's  aliquot  parts.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
nombers  220  and  284 ;  for  the  first  2^  is  equal  to  the  aliquot  parts  of  284,  viz.  1,  2, 
4,  71, 142 ;  and,  reciprocally,  284  is  equal  to  the  aliquot  parts,  1,  2,  4,  5,  10,  11,  20, 
22,  44,  55,  110,  of  the  other  number  220. 

*The  mto  gtren  b;  Osanam  ia  incflirect,  and  produces  a  multitude  nf  numbers,  such  as  13081^, 
SeOSlSSfAc,  whK^  are  noC  perfect  nninbcrs.  When  Ozanam  wrote  his  rule,  he  did  not  reoolkct 
that  one  ci  the  multipliers  muat  be  a  prime  numberi    But  61 1  and  i047  aro  not  prime  nuwben. 
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Amicable  numbers  may  be  found  by  the  following  method.  Write  down,  as  in  the 
subjoined  example,  the  terms  of  a  double  geometri^  progression,  or  having  the  ratio 
2,  and  beginning  with  2 ;  then  triple  each  of  these  terms,  and  place  these  triple 
numbers  each  under  that  from  which  it  has  been  formed ;  these  numbers  diminished 
by  unity,  5, 1 1 ,  23,  &c.  if  placed  each  over  its  corresponding  number  in  the  geometrical 
progression,  will  form  a  third  series  above  the  latter.  In  the  last  place,  to  obtain  the 
numbers  of  the  lowest  series,  71 »  287,  &c.  multiply  each  of  the  terms  of  the  seriesf 
6,  12,  24,  &c.,  by  the  one  preceding  it,  and  subtract  unity  from  the  product. 

5  11  23  47  95  191  383 
2             4             8            16           32             64  128 

6  12  24  48  96  192  384 
71         287        1151       4607        18431        73727 

Take  any  number  of  the  lowest  series,  for  example  71 »  of  which  its  corresponding 
number  in  the  first  series,  viz.  11,  and  the  one  preceding  the  latter,  viz.  5,  as  well  as 
71 1  are  prime -numbers :  multiply  5  by  11,  and  the  product  55  by  4,  the  correspond- 
ing term  of  the  geometrical  series,  and  the  last  product  220,  will  be  one  of  the  num. 
bers  required.  The  second  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  number  71  by  the  same 
number  4y  which  will  give  284. 

In  like  manner,  wi(fi  1151,  47>  and  23,  which  are  prime  numbers,  we  may  find  two 
other  amicable  numbers,  17296  and  18416 ;  but  4607  will  not  produce  any  amicable 
numbers,  because,  of  the  two  other  corresponding  numbers,  47  and  95,  the  latter  is 
not  a  prime  nimiber.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  number  18431,  because  95  is 
among  its  corresponding  numbers ;  but  the  following  number  73727,  with  383  and 
191,  will  give  two  more  amicable  numbers,  9363584  and  9437056. 

By  these  examples  it  may  be  seen,  that  if  perfect  numbers  are  rare,  amicable 
numbers  are  much  more  so,  the  reason  of  which  may  be  easily  conceived. 

XIII.  If  we  write  down  a  series  of  the  squares  of  the  natural  numbers,  viz.  1,  4, 
9,  16,  25,  36, 49,  &c. ;  and  take  the  difference  between  each  term  and  that  which 
foUows  it,  and  then  the  differences  of  these  differences ;  the  latter  will  each  be  equal 
to  2,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  example. 

1        4        9        16       25       36       49 
]8t.Diff.  3       5        7         9         11        13 

2d.  Diff.  2        2         2         2         2 

It  hence  appears,  that  the  square  numbers  are  formed  by  the  continual  addition  of  the 
odd  numbers  1,  3, 5,  &c.,  which  exceed  each  other  by  2. 

In  the  series  of  the  cubes  of  the  natural  numbers,  viz.  1,8,  27t  &c.,  the  third,  in- 
stead of  the  second  differences,  are  equal,  and  are  always  6,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  example.  * 


Cubes 

1        8       27       64        125        216 

1st.  Diff. 

7        19       37       61         91 

2d.  Diff. 

12        18       24         30 

3d.  Diff. 

6           6          6 

In  regard  to  the  series  of  the  fourth  powers,  or  biquadrates,  of  the  natural  numbers, 
the  fourth  differences  only  are  equal,  and  are  always  24.  In  the  fifth  powers,  the 
fifth  differences  only  are  equal,  and  are  invariably  120. 

All  this  maybe  readily  shewn,  by  taking  the  successive  differences  of  the  expanded 
terms  of  the  series  x",  *  + 1"»  *  +  2",  &c.,  giving  to  n  the  values  2,  3,  4,  &c.  in 
succession. 

These  differences,  2,  6,  24, 120,  &c.  may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  series  of  the 
numbers  1, 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  &c.  For  the  second  power,  multiply  the  two  first ;  for  the 
third  power,  the  three  first,  and  so  on. 

XIV.  The  progression  of  the  cubes  1,  8,  27,  64,  125,  &c.  of  the  natural  numbers, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8tc.  possesses  this  remarkable  property,  that  if  any  number  of  its 
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terms  wBatever,  from  tbe  beginning,  be  added  togetber,  tbeir  gum  will  always  be  a 
square.  Tbus,  1  and  8  make  9 ;  if  we  add  to  tbis  Mum  27,  we  shall  bave  3^  wbich 
is  still  a  square  number ;  and  if  we  add  64,  we  sball  hav^  100,  and  so  on. 

Tbe  root  of  eacb  square  so  formed  is  tbe  sum  of  the  roots  of  all  tbe  component 
cubes.     Tbus  l»4-2>+3S  =  36=l  +  2+3«. 

XV.  The  number  120  has  tbe  property  of  being  equal  to  half  tbe  sum  of  its 
aliquot  parts,  or  divisors,  viz,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15,  20,  24,  30,  40,  60, 
which  togetber  make  240.  Tbe  number  672  is  also  equal  to  half  tbe  sum  of  its 
aliquot  parts,  1344.  Several  other  numbers  of  tbe  like  kind  may  be  found,  and 
some  even  which  would  form  only  a  third,  or  fourth,  of  the  sum  of  tbeir  aliquot 
parts,  or  which  would  be  the  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  of  that  sum ;  but  what 
has  been  here  said,  will  be  sufficient  to  exercise  those  who  are  fond  of  such 
researches. 
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or  FianRATB  nukbbrb. 

Fig.  6.  If  there  be  taken  any  arithmetical  progression,  as  for  instance,  tbe 

A  most  simple  of  all,  or  that  pf  the  natural  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 

A  7,  &c. ;  and  if  we  take  tbe  first  term,  tbe  sum  of  tbe  two  first,  that  of 
tbe  three  first,  and  so  on  ;  tbe  result  will  be  a  new  series  of  numbers, 
Al,  3,  6,  lOr  15,  21,  28,  &c.  called  triangular  numbers,  because  they 
can  always  be  ranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  equilateral 
triangle,  as  may  be  seen  Fig  6. 

Tbe  square  numbeis,  as  1,  4,  9,  16,  25,  36,  &c.  arise  from  a  like  ]-t 

addition  of  the  first  terms  of  tbe  arithmetical  progression,  1,  3,  5,  7>  9,  pT"^ 

11,  &c.,  tbe  common  difference  of  which  is  2.     These  numbers,  as  is  ~f 
well  known,  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  square  figures.    Fig.  7. 


'  1  « ■ . 

->  — .. 
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A  similar  addition  of  tbe  terms  of  tbe  arithmetical  progression  1,  4, 
7, 10,  13,  &c.,  tbe  common  difference  of  which  is  3,  will  produce  the 

jc^  Q  numbers  1,  5,  12,  22,  &c.,  which  are  called  pentagonal  numbers, 
because  they  represent  tbe  number  of  points  which  may  be  arranged  on 
tbe  sides  and  in  the  interior  part  of  a  regular  pentagon ;  as  may  be  seen 
Fig.  8 ;  where  there  are  three  pentagons,  having  one  common  angle, 
representing  the  number  of  points  which  increase  arithmetically ;  the 
first  having  two  points  on  eacb  side,  the  second  three,  and  the  third 
four ;  and  which  progression,  it  is  evident,  might  be  continued  ever 
so  for. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  and  in  this  manner,  that  we  must  conceive  tbe  figuratc  num- 
bers to  be  arranged. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  the  progression  1, 5,  9,  13, 17,  Ac,  the  common 
difference  of  which  is  4,  produces,  by  a  similar  addition,  the  hexagonal  numbers,  which 
are  1, 6, 15, 28, 45,  &c ;  and  that  in  like  manner  may  be  found  the  beptagonals,  the 
octagonais,  &c. 

There  is  anotljer  kind  of  polygonal  numbers,  which  result  from  the  number  of 
pointa  that  can  be  ranged  in  tbe  middle,  and  on  tbe  sides,  of  one  or  more  similar 
polygons,  having  a  common  centre.  These  are  difi*erent  from  the  preceding ;  for  the 
aeries  of  tbe  trianguUrs  of  this  kind  is  1, 4, 10, 19,  31,  &c.,  which  are  formed  by  the 
•aoGessiTe  addition  of  the  numbers  1, 3, 6, 9. 12. 

The  central  square  numbers  are  1, 5, 13, 25, 41, 61,  &c. ;  formed,  in  like  manner,  by 
tbe  tuceesiive  addition  of  tbe  numbers  1 , 4, 8, 12, 16, 20,  &c. 
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Tbe  central  pentagonal  numbers  are  I,  6, 16,  81 ,  51,  76,  &c. ;  formed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  numbers  1,  5,  10,  15,  20,  &c. 

But  we  shall  not  enlarge  farther  on  this  kind  of  polygonal  numbers,  because  they 
are  not  those  to  which  mathematicians  usually  gire  that  name.  Let  us  return  there- 
fore to  the  ordinary  polygonal  numbers. 

The  radix  of  a  polygonal  number  is  the  number  of  the  terms  of  the  progression 
necessary  tc  be  added  in  order  to  obtain  that  number.  Thus  the  radix  of  the  tri- 
angular number  21,  is  6,  because  that  number  results  from  the  successive  addition 
of  the  six  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  In  like  manner,  4  is  the  radix  of  the  square 
number  16,  considered  as  a  figurate  number,  because  that  number  is  produced  by 
adding  the /bur  terms  1,  3,  5,  7,  of  the  progression  of  the  odd  numbers. 

Having  given  this  explanation  of  the  nature  of  polygonal  numbers,  we  shall  now 
present  the  reader  with  a  few  problems  respecting  them. 

PBOBLEX  I. 

To  find  whether  any  proposed  Number  it  Triangular ,  or  Square,  or  Pentangular,  jpc. 

The  method  of  finding  whether  a  number  be  square,  is  well  known,  and  serves  as 
a  foundation  for  discovering  the  other  figurate  numbers.  This  being  supposed ;  then 
to  determine  whether  any  given  number  is  a  polygonal  number,  the  following  general 
rule  may  be  employed. 

Multiply  by  8  the  number  of  the  angles  of  the  polygon  less  2;  multiply  this  first 
product  by  the  proposed  number,  and  to  the  new  product  add  the  square  of  a  num- 
ber equal  to  that  of  the  angles  of  the  polygon  less  4 :  if  the  sum  be  a  perfect  square, 
the  given  number  is  a  polygon  of  the  kind  proposed. 

It  may  easily  be  seen,  that  as  the  number  of  the  angles  in  the  triangle  are  3,  in  the 
square  4,  in  the  pentagon  5,  &c.,  we  shall  have,  as  the  multiplier  of  the  proposed 
number,  in  the  case  of  the  triangular  number,  8 ;  in  that  of  the  quadrangular  num- 
ber, 16 ;  in  that  of  the  pentagonal,  24  -,  and  in  that  of  the  hexagonal,  32. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  number  of  the  angles  less  4,  gives  for  the  triangle  —  1 ; 
for  the  square  0 ;  for  the  pentagon,  1  ;  for  the  hexagon,  2,  &c ;  the  numbers  to  be 
added  to  the  product,  as  before  mentioned,  will'  be,  for  the  triangle,  1  (because  the 
square  of  ~  1  is  1)  ;  for  the  square,  0 ;  for  the  pentagon,  1 ;  for  the  hexagon,  4 ;  for 
the  heptagon,  9 ;  &c.  From  these  principles  we  may  deduce  the  following  rules, 
which  we  shall  illustrate  by  examples. 

Suppose  it  were  required  to  know  whether  21  be  a  triangular  number. 

Multiply  21  by  8,  to  the  product  add  1,  and  the  sum  will  be  169,  which  is  a  perfect 
square  :  consequently  21  is  a  triangulai*  number. 

If  we  are  desirous  of  knowing  whether  35  be  a  pentagonal  number,  we  must  mul- 
tiply 35  b^  24,  and  the  product  will  be  840 ;  to  this  product  if  1  be  added  we  shall 
have  841,  which  is  a  square  number :  we  may  therefore  rest  assured  that  35  is  a  pen- 
tagonal number. 

PROBLEM  n. 

A  TViangular,  or  any  Figurate  Number  whatever,  being  given  ;  to  find  its  Itadix,  or 
the  Number  of  the  Terms  of  the  Arithmetical  Progression  of  which  it  is  the  Sum. 

First  perform  the  operation  described  in  the  preceding  problem ;  and  having  found 
the  square  root,  the  possibility  of  which  will  indicate  whether  the  number  be  fignrate 
or  not,  add  to  this  root  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  angles  of  the  proposed  poly- 
gon less  4,  and  divide  the  sum  by  the  double  of  the  same  number  of  angles  less  2 : 
the  quotient  will  be  the  radix  of  the  polygon.  « 

The  number  to  be  added  is,  for  the  triangle  —  1,  that  is  to  say  1  to  be  deducted  ; 
for  the  square  it  is  0 ;  for  the  pentagon  1 ;  for  the  hexagon  2 ;  &c. 
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Af  to  tbe  divisor,  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  for  the  triangle  it  is  2  (because  the 
double  of  3  less  2  is  2),  for  the  square  4,  for  the  pentagon  6,  for  the  hexagon  8,  &c. 

Let  it  be  required  therefore  to  find  the  radix  of  the  triangular  number  36. 

HaTing  performed  the  operation  explained  in  the  preceding  problem,  and  found  the 
product  289,  the  square  root  of  which  is  17,  subtract  unity  from  this  number,  and 
divide  tbe  remainder  by  2 ;  the  quotient  8  will  be  the  radix  or  side  of  the  triangukr 
Bumber  36. 

Let  the  radix  of  the  pentagonal  number  35  be  required. 

Having  found,  as  before,  the  radix  29,  add  to  it  1,  which  will  give  30,  and  divide 
by  6 ;  the  quotient  5  will  be  the  radix  of  this  pentagonal  number,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  number  fiormed  by  the  addition  of  the  6  terms  of  the  series  1,  4,  7,  10,  13. 

FBOBLEM  m. 

The  Radix  of  a  Polygonal  Number  being  given ;  to  find  that  Number. 

The  rule  for  this  purpose  is  exceedingly  simple.  From  the  square  of  the  given 
radix,  subtract  the  product  of  the  same  radix  by  a  number  equal  to  that  of  the  angles 
less  4 ;  the  half  of  the  remainder  will  be  the  polygonal  number  required. 

For  example,  what  is  the  triangular  number  the  radix  of  which  is  12? 

The  square  of  12  is  144;  the  number  equal  to  that  of  the  angles  less  4  is  ~  J, 
nhieh  being  multiplied  by  12  gives  —  12 :  but  according  to  the  rule,  —  12  ought  to 
be  subtracted,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  adding  12 ;  in  that  case  you  will  have  150, 
vbich  being  divided  by  2  gives  78. 

What  is  the  heptagonal  number  the  radix  of  which  is  20? 

To  find  the  number  required,  take  the  square  of  20,  which  is  400 ;  then  multiply 
20  by  3,  which  is  tbe  number  of  the  angles  less  4,  and  subtract  60,  the  product,  from 
400;  if  you  then  divide  the  remainder  340  by  2,  the  quotient  170  will  be  the  number 
sought,  or  the  heptagon  the  radix  of  which  is  20. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  the  same  number  may  be  a  poly- 
gon or  figurat«  number  in  different  ways.  Every  number  greater  than  3  is  a  poly- 
gon, of  a  number  of  sides  or  angles  equal  to  that  of  its  units. 

Thus  36  is  a  polygon  of  36  sides,  the  radix  of  which  is  2 ;  for  the  two  first  terms 
of  the  progression  are  1,  35.  The  same  number  36  is  a  square ;  and  lastly  it  is  tri- 
angular, having  8  for  its  radix. 

In  the  like  manner,  21  is  a  polygon  of  21  sides ;  it  is  also  triangular ;  and  lastly  it 
is  octsgonal. 

PROBLEM  IV. 

Tojmd  the  Smm  qfaa  many  Triangular,  or  of  at  many  Square,  or  of  as  many  Pentagonal 

Numbers,  as  we  choose. 

As  by  the  successive  addition  of  the  terms  of  different  arithmetical  progressions, 
we  obtidn  new  progressions  of  numbers,  called  triangular  numbers,  square  numbers, 
pentagonals,  &c. ;  we  can  add  also  these  last  progressions,  which  will  give  rise  to  new 
figuiatc  numbers,  of  a  higher  order,  called  pyramidal  numbers.  Those  which  arise 
from  the  progression  of  triangular  numbers,  are  called  pyramidals  of  the  first  order ; 
those  produced  by  the  addition  of  the  square  numbers,  pyramidals  of  the  second 
order ;  and  those  by  the  progression  of  the  pentagonal  numbers,  pyramidals  of  tbe 
tJiird  order.  The  same  operation  may  be  performed  with  the  pyramidals ;  which 
gives  rise  to  the  pyramido-pyramidals.  But  as  these  numbers  are  of  little  utility, 
ud  can  answer  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  exercising  the  genius  of  such  as  are 
fend  of  analytical  investigation,  we  shall  not  enlarge  farther  on  the  subject.  We 
diall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  giving  a  general  rule  for  adding  as  many  figurate 
nnmbers  as  the  reader  may  choose. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Multiply  the  cube  of  the  number  of  terms  to  be  adde<],  by  the  number  of  the 
angles  of  the  polygon  less  2 ;  to  the  sum  add  three  times  the  square  of  the  said 
number  of  terms,  and  subtract  from  it  the  product  of  the  same  number  multiplied  by 
that  of  the  angles  less  5  :  if  you  divide  the  remainder  by  6,  you  will  have  the  sum  of 
the  terms  of  the  progression. 

For  example,  suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  sum  of  the  first  eight  triangular 
numbers. 

The  cube  of  8  is  512 ;  which  being  multiplied  by  the  number  of  the  angles  of  the 
polygon  less  2,  or  by  1,  gives  still  512;  add  to  this  number  the  triple  of  the  square 
of  8,  or  192,  which  will  make  704 ;  then,  as  the  number  of  the  angles  less  5,  is  — 
2,  multiply  8  by  -  2,  ftnd  you  will  have  -  16 ;  if  you  then  add  16  to  704  you  will 
have  720,  which  being  divided  by  6,  gives  120,  for  the  sum  of  the  eight  first  triangu- 
lar numbers. 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained,  ^vith  more  ease,  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
the  terms  8,  by  9.  and  the  product  by  10,  which  gives  also  720;  which  divided  by  6. 
the  quotient  is  120,  as  before. 

In  the  case  of  a  series  of  squares,  the  number  of  which  we  shall  here  suppose  to 
by  10,  we  have  only  to  multiply  the  number  of  terms,  viz.  10,  by  the  same  number 
plus  unity,  or  by  1 1,  and  then  by  the  double  of  the  same  number  plus  unity,  tbat  is 
to  say  by  21 :  the  product  of  these  three  numbers,  2310,  if  divided  by  6,  gives  985, 
for  the  sum  of  the  first  ten  square  numbers  1,  4,  9,  16,  &c. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF  RIGHT  ANGLED   TRIANGLES  IN  NUMBERS  ;   OR  RIGRTANGLED   TRIANGULAR 

NUMBERS. 

RiGHTANGLED  triangular  numbers,  are  rational  numbers  so  related  to  each  other, 
that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  of  them  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  third. 

The  numbers  3,  4,  and  5  have  this  property,  3^  +  4'  being  equal  to  &. 

Right-angled  triangular  numbers  must  be  severally  unequal ;  for,  if  the  two  less 
ones  could  each  be  represented  by  a,  and  the  third  or  greatest  by  6,  then  2  a'  =: 
ftS,  6  =  a  i^  2,  an  irrational  number,  whatever  is  the  value  of  a. 

The  area  of  a  rightangled  triangle,  whose  sides  are  rational,  eannot  be  equal  to  a 
rational  square. 

If  a,  b,  and  c  represent  the  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  C  be  the  angle  opposite  c ;  then 
if  C  =  90°,  a«  +  6«=c»:  if  C  =  120°,  a«  -f.a6  +  63  =  c>,  and  if  C  =  60°,  a« 
-  a  6  +  &3  =  c».         . 

If  n  represent  any  number,  and  m  any  other  number  less  than  n,  then  n'  4~  ^ 
will  represent  the  hypothenuse  of  a  rightangled  plane  triangle,  of  which  the  other 
two  sides  are  respectively  n'  —  m',  and  2  n  m. 

For  example,  if  n-=  2,  and  m  =  1,  then  n^  -{-  fffisz  5,  n^  —  m^  ^  3,  and  2  n  m  ^ 
4,  which  are  rightangled  triangular  numbers. 

If  n  =  7  and  m  =  2,  the  formulae  give  53,  45,  and  28  for  the  numbers,  and  53* 
=  2809  =  452  +  282. 

We  shall  now  propose  and  solve  a  few  of  the  most  easy  and  curious  problems 
respecting  right-angled  triangular  numbers. 

PROBLEM  I. 

To  find  OB  many  Rightangled  Triangles  in  Numbers  as  we  please. 
This  may  be  effected  by  the  concluding  formulae  which  we  have  just  given,  but 
we  think  it  right  to  add  the  following  methods. 
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Take  any  two  numbers  at  pleasure,  for  example  1  and  2,  which  we  shall  call  gene- 
ntinf  namben ;  multiply  them  together  ;  then  baying  doubled  the  product,  we  ob- 
tain one  of  tbe  sides  of  the  triangle,  which  in  this  case  will  be  4.  If  we  then  square 
each  of  the  generating  numbers,  which  in  the  present  example  will  give  4  and  1,  their 
difference  3  will  he  the  second  side  of  the  triangle,  and  their  sum  5  will  be  the  hypo- 
ihenose.  The  sides  of  the  triangle,  therefore,  having- 1  and  2  for  their  generating 
nombers,  are  3,  4,  5. 

If  2  and  3  had  been  assumed  as  generating  numbers,  we  should  have  found  the 
sides  to  be  5,  12,  and  13 ;  and  the  numbers  I  and  3  would  have  given  6,8,  and  10. 

Another  Method. — Take  a  progression  of  whole  and  fractional  numbers,  as  1|,  2|, 
^t  4|,  &c,  the  properties  of  which  are ;  Ist,  The  whole  numbers  are  those  of  the 
common  series,  and  have  unity  for  their  common  difference.  2nd,  The  numerators 
of  the  fractions,  annexed  to  the  whole  numbers,  are  also  the  natural  numbers.  3rd, 
Tbe  denominators  of  these  fractions  are  the  odd  numbers  3,  5,  7f  &c. 

Take  any  term  of  this  progression,  for  example  3},  and  reduce  it  to  an  improper 
fraction,  by  multiplying  the  whole  number  3  by  7,  and  adding  to  21,  the  product,  the 
numerator  3,  which  will  give  y.  The  numbers  7  and  24  will  be  the  sides  of  a  right- 
aogled  triangle,  the  hypothenuse  of  which  may  be  found  by  adding  together  the 
squares  of  these  two  numbers,  viz.  49  and  576,  and  extracting  the  square  root  of  the 
HUD.  The  sum  in  this  case  being  625,  the  square  root  of  which  is  25,  this  number 
will  be  the  hypothenuse  required.  The  sides  therefore  of  the  triangle  produced  by 
tbe  above  term  of  the  generating  progression,  are  7$  24,  25. 

In  like  manner,  the  first  term  ij  will  give  the  rightangled  triangle  3, 4, 5. 

The  second  term  2H  will  give  5, 12, 13. 

The  fourth  4|  will  give  9, 40,  41.  All  these  triangles  have  the  ratio  of  their  sides 
different;  and  they  all  possess  this  property, that  the  greatest  side  and  the  hypothe- 
nuse differ  only  by  unity. 

Tbe  progression  )},  2^,  3){,  4^,  &c.,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  preceding.  The 
first  term  of  it  gives  the  rightangled  triangle  8, 15, 17 ;  the  second  term  gives  the 
triangle  12,  35,  37 ;  the  third  the  triangle  16, 63, 65,  &c.  All  these  triangles,  it  is 
evident,  are  different  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of  their  sides ;  and  they  all  have 
this  peculiar  property,  that  the  difference  between  the  greater  side  and  the  hypothe- 
nose,  is  alwaiys  the  number  2. 

PBOBLEM  n. 

To  find  any  Number  of  Rightangled  Triangles  in  Numbers,  the  sides  of  which  shall 

differ  only  by  Unity. 

To  resolve  this  problem,  we  must  find  out  such  numbers  that  the  double  of  their 
squares  plus  or  minus  unity  shall  also  be  square  numbers.  Of  this  kind  a^e  the  num- 
bers 1,  %  5, 12, 29, 70,  &c. ;  for  twice  the  square  of  1  is  2,  which  diminished  by  unity 
leaves  1,  a  square  number.  In  like  manner,  twice  the  square  of  2  is  8,  to  which  if 
we  add  1,  the  sum  9  will  be  a  square  number.     And  so  on. 

Having  found  these  numbers,  take  any  two  of  them  which  immediately  follow  each 
other,  as  1  and  2,  or  2  and  5,  or  12  and  29,  for  generating  numbers.  The  right- 
angled  triangles  arising  from  them  will  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  their  sides  will  differ 
firom  each  other  only  by  unity.  The  following  is  a  table  of  these  triangles,  with 
their  genmting  numbers. 

Sides.  Hypoth. 

5 

29 

169 

965. 

5741 

33461 


Gener. 

Numb. 

1 

2 

2 

5 

5 

12 

12 

29 

29 

70 

70 

169 

3 

4 

20 

21 

119 

120 

696 

697 

4059 

4060 

23660 

23661 
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But  if.the  problem  were,  tofindsieriesoftriuigTeioraucb  b  nature,  that  the  hypo- 
thenuu  of  CBch  should  eiceed  one  of  the  sidei  only  b;  unity,  the  solution  would  be 
much  eauer.  Nothing  in  thia  ease  would  be  necegsar;  but  to  usunie,  as  the  generat' 
ing  Dumbera  of  the  required  triangle,  any  two  numbers  having  unity  for  their  differ- 
ence. Tbe  following  19  a  table  similar  to  the  preceding,  of  the  ax  first  rightaogled 
triangles  produced  by  the  first  Dunbers  of  the  natural  series.- 

Oener.  Numb.  Sides.  Hypoth. 

12  3  4  5 

2           S  5  12  13 

S           4  7  24  29 


If  we  asaume,  ai  generating  numbers,  the  respeetive  sides  of  the  preceding 
of  trangles,  we  shall  hare  a  new  series  of  rightangled  triangles,  the  hypotben' 
which  will  always  be  square  numbers  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table. 


9         40  720  1519  1061  41 

11  60  1320  3479  3T21  61 

13         64  '    21M  6887  7225  B3 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  roots  of  the  hypothenoses  are  always  equal  (o 

the  greater  of  the  genenting  numbers  increased  by  unity. 

But  if  the  second  ude  and  the  hypotbenuse  of  each  triangle  in  the  above  t«bl«, 
which  differ  only  by  unity,  were  assumed  as  the  generating  numbers,  we  should  have 
a  series  of  rightangled  triangles,  the  least  sides  of  which  would  always  be  squares. 
A  few  of  these  are  as  follow : 

Oener.  Mumb.  Sides.  Hypoth. 

4  3  9  40  41 

12  13  25  S12  313 

24  25  49  1200  1301 

40         41  81         3290  32B1 

In  the  last  place,  if  it  were  required  to  find  a  series  of  rightan^ed  triangle*,  ODe 
of  tbesideB  of  which*ballb«  always  a  cube,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take,  u 
genereting  numbers,  ttvo  following  terms  in  the  progression  of  triangular  numbets, 
a*  1,  3,  6,  10,  15,  21,  &c.  By  way  of  enunple  we  shall  here  give  the  first  four 
of  these  triangles: 

Gener.  Numb.  Sides.  Hypotb. 

13  6  8  10 

3  6  36  27  45 

6  10  120  64  136 
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The  method  by  wliieh  these  triangles  are  found,  ia  ai  followi : 

Add  the  product  of  any  two  numbers  to  the  suio  of  their  squares,  and  that  will 
pte  the  first  number ;  the  difference  of  their  squares  will  give  a  second ;  and 
doable  the  sum  of  their  product  and  of  the  square  of  the  least  number,  will  gire  the 
tbird. 

If  jou  then  form  a  rightangled  triangle  from  the  two  first  of  the  numbers  thu/ 
CMind,  as  generating  numbers;  a  second  from  the  two  extremes  ;  and  a  third  from  the 
fint  sod  the  sum  of  the  other  two ;  these  three  rightangled  triangles  will  be  equal 
to  each  other. 

No  more  than  three  rightangled  triangles,  equal  to  each  other,  can  be  found  in 
whole  numbers ;  but  we  may  find  as  many  as  we  choose  in  fractions  or  mixt  numbers, 
by  means  of  the  following  formula : 

With  the  hypothenose  of  one  of  the  abo?e  triangies,  and  the  quadruple  of  its  area* 
ibnn  another  rightangled  triangle,  and  diYide  it  by  double  the  product  which  arises 
from  multiplying  the  bypothenuse  of  the  triangle  you  made  choice  of  by  the  difference 
of  the  squares  of  the  two  other  sides :  the  triangle  thence  produced  will  be  the  one 
required. 

PBODUIX  IT. 

T^finda  Rightangled  TViangle,  the  Sidet  of  which  ihaU  be  in  Arithmetical 

ProgresMion. 

Take  two  generating  numbers  which  have  to  each  other  the  ratio  of  1  to  2;  the 
tides  of  the  rectangled  triangle  thence  produced  wUl  be  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression. 

The  simplest  of  these  triangles,  is  that  which  has  for  ita  sides  3,  4,  and  5,  arising 
from  the  numbers  I  and  2  assumed  as  generating  numbers.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
tiiat  sU  the  other  triangles,  which  possess  the  same  property,  are  similar  to  this  one, 
and  are  only  multiples  of  it.  That  there  can  be  no  other  kind,  might  easily  be 
deuMmstrated  in  a  great  many  different  ways.  

For  let  X,  X -f- a,  and  r -f- 2  o,  be  the  sides,  then  a? +*  +a'  =  i- -|-  2  a^  and  this 
quadratic  equation  gives  x  =  da.  Therefore  the  sides  are  represented  by  3o,  4  a, 
sod  5  a. 

lUmarh.—'U  it  were  required  to  find  a  rightangled  triangle,  the  three  sides  of 
which  should  be  in  geometrical  proportion,  we  must  observe,  that  none  such  can  be 
found  in  whole  numbers ;  for  the  two  generating  numbers  ought  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  1  to 

^/  d/5 — ^2,  which  is  an  irrational  number. 


PBOBLEM  V. 

Tejbtda  Rightangled  Drkmgte,  the  Area  of  which,  exprened  in  Numbers,  shall  be 

equal  to  the  Perimeter,  or  in  a  given  ratio  to  it. 

m 

Of  any  square  number,  and  the  same  square  increased  by  2,  form  a  rightangled 
triangle,  and  divide  each  of  its  sides  by  that  square  number :  the  quotients  will  give 
the  sides  of  a  new  rightangled  triangle,  the  area  of  which,  expressed  numerically,  will 
be  equal  to  the  perimeter. 

Thus,  if  we  take,  as  generating  numbers,  1  and  3,  we  shall  have  the  triangle  6,  8, 
10;  the  sides  of  which,  if  divided  by  unity,  give  the  same  6,  8,  10,  forming  a  triangle 
having  the  property  required  ;  for  the  area  and  the  perimeter  are  each  equal  to  24. 
hi  like  manner,  if  we  take  4  and  6  as  generating  numbers,  we  obtain  for  the  required 
triangle  5,  12,  13,  which  on  trial  will  be  found  to  possess  the  same  property.  ' 

These  triangles  are  the  only  two  of  the  kind  which  can  be  found  in  whole  num- 
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bcrs ;  but  we  may  find  abundance  of  tbem  in  fractional  numbers,  by  means  of  the 
squares  9,  16,  &c. ;  such  as  the  following:  f,  ifi,  ^ ;  or  ^9,  W,  or  in  their 
least  terms,  ^,  i|i,  ^. 

If  it  were  required  that  the  area  of  the  proposed  triangle  should  be  only  in  m  given 
ratio  to  the  perimeter,  for  example  that  of } ;  take  as  generating  numbers  a  sqoare, 
'^and  the  same  square  increased  by  3,  and  form  from  them,  as  before  directed,  a  right- 
angled  triangle :  this  triangle  will  possess  the  required  property.  Of  this  kind,  in 
whole  numbers,  are  the  two  triangles  8,  15,  17,  and  Tt  24,  25:  and  numberless  others 
may  be  found  in  fractional  numbers. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

aOME  CUBIOUS  PROBLEHS  EESPECTIIfO  SQUABE  AKD  CUBE  NUMBERS. 

PBOBLEM  X. 

Any  Square  dumber  being  given^  to  divide  it  into  7Vo  other  Squaree. 

Iknukebablb  solutions  may  be  found  to  this  problem,  in  the  following  manner. 
Let  16,  for  example,  whose  root  is  4,  be  the  square  to  be  divided  into  two  other 
squares,  which,  as  may  be  easily  seen,  can  be  only  fractions. 

Take  any  two  numbers,  as  3  and  2 ;  multiply  them  together ;  and  by  their  product 
multiply  the  double  of  4,  the  root  of  the  proposed  square ;  the  last  product,  which  in 
this  case  is  48,  will  be  the  numerator  of  a  fraction,  the  denominator  of  which  will  be 
13,  the  sum  of  the  sqiures  of  the  above  numbers  3  and  2 :  the  fraction  ^  therefore 
will  give  the  side  of  the  first  square  required,  which  square  consequently  will 

beS». 

To  obtain  the  second,  multiply  the  given  square  by  the  above  denominator  169, 
and  from  the  product  2704  subtract  the  numerator  2304:  if  we  then  take  20,  the 
root  of  400  the  remainder,  (which  will  be  always  a  square,)  for  a  numerator,  and  13 
for  a  denominator,  we  shall  have  the  fraction  ^  for  the  side  of  the  second  square. 

The  two  sides  of  the  required  squar^  therefore,  are  f|  andfj,  the  squares  of  which, 
^  and  ^t  will  be  found  equal  to  the  square  number  16. 

If  we  had  taken  for  the  primitive  numbers  2  and  I,  we  should  have  had  the  roots 
y  and  y,  the  squares  of  which  are  ^  and  ^  ;  the  sum  of  which  is  ^  or  16. 

The  numbers  4  and  3  would  have  given  the  roots  g  and  H,  the  squares  of  which 
^  and  in  stiU  make  up  ifHP  or  16. 

It  may  here  be  seen,  that  by  varying  the  two  first  supposed  numbers  at  pleasure,  the 
solutions  also  may  be  varied  without  end. 

Remark Should  it  be  here  asked  whether  a  given  cube  can,  in  like  manner,  be 

divided  into  two  other  cubes  ?  we  shall  reply,  on  the  authority  of  an  eminent  analyst, 
M.  de  Fermat,  that  it  is  not  possible.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  divide  any  power 
above  the  square  into  two  parts,  which  shall  be  powers  of  the  same  kind ;  for  ex- 
ample! a  biquadrate  into  two  biquadrates. 


peoblbh  n. 
To  divide  a  Number,  which  is  the  Sum  of  T\po  Squares,  into  7\oo  other  Squares, 

Let  the  proposed  number  be  13,  which  is  composed  of  the  two  squares  9  and  4 :  it 
is  required  to  divide  it  into  two  other  squares. 

Take  any  two  numbers,  for  example,  4  and  3;  and  multiply  the  former,  4,  by  6,"  the 
doubleofS  the  root  of  one  of  the  above  squares;  and  the  second  3  multiply  by  the 
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doable  of  2  the  root  of  the  other  square;  which  will  give  as  products  24  and  12. 
Sabtrurt  the  latter  of  these  numbers  from  the  former,  and  their  difference  12  will  be 
the  numerator  of  a  fraction,  the  denominator  of  which  will  be  25,  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  numbers  first  assumed.  Multiply  this  fraction  y ,  by  each  of  the  assumed 
numbers,  viz.  4  and  3,  and  you  wiU  have  |{  and  g.  If  you  then  takii  the  greater 
of  these  numbers  from  the  root  of  the  greater  square  contained  in  13,  viz.  3,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  g:  and  if  you  add  the  other  to  the  side  of  the  smaller  square  con- 
tuned  in  13,  viz.  2,  you  will  have  ||.  These  two  fractions  then,  9^  and  {f ,  will  be 
the  sides  of  the  two  squares  sought,  viz.  {B  and  ''/g,  which  together  are  equal  to  13. 
By  supposing  oilier  numbers,  other  squares  may  be  obtained ;  but  these  are  sufB- 
deot  to  shew  the  method  of  finding  them. 

Remark — For  a  number  to  be  divisible,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  into  two  squares,  it 
mast  be  either  a  square,  or  composed  of  two  squares.  Of  this  kind,  taking  them 
in  order,  are  the  numbers  1,  2, 4, 5,  8, 9, 10,  13,  16,  17,  25, 26,  29, 32,  34, 36, 37,  &c. 
We  do  not  know,  nor  do  we  think  it  possible  to  find,  any  method  of  dividing  into 
two  squares  any  number  which  is  not  a  square,  or  the  sum  of  two  squares ;  and  we 
sre  of  opinion  thai  it  may  be  established  as  a  rule,  that  every  whole  number,  which 
is  not  a  square,  or  composed  of  two  squares,  in  whole  numbers,  cannot  be  divided,  in 
say  manner,  into  two  squares.    A  demonstration  of  this  would  be  curious. 

But  every  number  is  divisible,  in  a  great  variety  of  vrays,  into  four  squares ;  for  there 
is  no  number  which  is  not  either  a  square,  or  the  sum  of  two,  or  of  three,  or  of 
four  squarea.  Bachet  de  Meziriac  advanced  this  proposition,*  the  truth  of  which  he 
ssoertained  as  far  as  possible  by  trying  all  the  numbers  from  1  to  325.  It  is  added, 
by  M.  de  Fermat,t  that  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  following  general  and  curious 
properties  of  numbers,  viz. : 

That  every  number  is  either  triangular,  or  composed  of  two  or  three  triangular 
numbers. 

That  every  number  is  either  square,  or  composed  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  square 
nombers. 

And  that  every  number  is  either  pentagonal,  or  composed  of  two,  or  three,  four, 
or  five  pentagon^  numbers.    And  so  of  the  rest. 

A  demonstration  of  these  properties  of  numbers,  if  they  be  real,  would  be  truly 
curious. 

PBOBLElf  in. 

To  fiad  Four  Cuhe^y  two  of  which  taken  together  shall  be  equal  to  the  Sum  of  the 

other  two. 

This  problem  may  be  solved  by  the  following  simple  method.  Take  any  two 
numbers  of  such  a  nature,  that  double  the  cube  of  the  less  shall  exceed  that  of  the 
greater;  then  from  double  the  greater  cube  subtract  the  less ;  and  multiply  the  re- 
maiitder,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  the  cubes,  by  the  less  of  the  assumed  numbers : 
the  two  products  will  be  the  sides  of  the  two  first  cubes  required. 

In  like  manner,  take  the  cube  of  the  greater  of  the  assumed  numbers  from  double 
the  cube  of  the  leas ;  and  multiply  the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  these  two 
cubes,  by  the  greater  of  the  assumed  numbers :  the  two  n«w  products  will  be  the 
lides  of  the  other  two  cubes. 

For  example,  if  we  assume  the  numbers  4  and  5,  which  possess  the  above  property, 
we  obtain,  by  following  the  rule,  for  the  sides  of  the  two  first  cubes,  7-14,  756 ;  and 

*  Diophonti  Alezaadrini  AriUinietioorum,  lib.  vi.  cam'  Comm.  C .  G.  DacfaeU.ToloMB.  1070.  fol.p.  179. 
t  Ibid.  p.  IBe. 
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for  those  of  the  other  two,  945  and  ]5,  which  being  divided  by  3,  give  for  the  two 
first  248,  252 ;  and  for  the  two  latter,  315,  5. 

If  the  assumed  numbers  be  5  and  6,  we  shall  have  1535  and  1705  for  the  sides  of 
the  two  first  cubes ;  and  2046  and  204  for  those  of  the  other  two. 

Remark* — A  number  composed  of  two  cubes  being  given,  it  is  possible  to  find  two 
other  cubes,  the  sum  of  which  shall  be  equal  to  the  former  two.  Vieta  was  of  a  con- 
trary opinion ;  but  M.  de  Fermat,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Arithmetical  Questions 
of  DiopbantAs,  with  a  Commentary  by  Bachet  de  Meziriac,  has  pointed  out  a  method 
by  which  such  cubes  can  be  found.  The  calculation  indeed  extends  to  numbers  which 
are  exceedingly  complex,  and  sufficient  to  frighten  the  boldest  arithmetician ;  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  example,  where  it  is  required  to  divide  the  sum  of  the  two 
cubes  8  and  1  into  two  other  cubes,  fiy  following  the  method  of  M.  de  Fermat, 
Father  de  Billy  found  that  the  sides  of  the  two  new  cubes  were  the  following 

numbers : 

12436177783990097836481, 

60962383566137297449 
and  487267171714352336560. 


6096:^383566137297449 
We  must  take  these  numbers  on  Father  de  Billy's  word ;  for  we  do  not  know  that 
any  one  will  ever  venture  to  examine  whether  he  has  been  deceived. 

But  it  is  possible  to  resolve,  >vithout  much  trouble,  another  question  of  a  similar 
kind,  which  is :  To  find  three  cubes  which,  taken  together,  shall  be  equal  to  a  fourth. 
By  following  the  method  pointed  out  in  the  above-mentioned  work,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  least  whole  numbers,  which  resolve  the  question,  are  3,  4,  and  5 ;  for  their 
cubes  added  together  make  216,  whicli  is  the  cube  of  6. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  a  few  questions  of  this  kind,  but  they  might  be 
varied  almost  without  end.  They  are  attended  with  a  peculiar  kind  ff  difficulty 
which  renders  them  interesting,  and  on  that  account  they  have  been  an  object  of  at- 
tention to  various  analysts ;  such  asDiophantus  of  Alexandria,  among  the  ancients,  who 
wrote  thirteen  books  on  arithmetical  questions,  of  which  the  first  six  only  remain, 
with  another  on  polygonal  numbers.  Vieta  too  exercised  his  ingenuity  on  questions 
of  this  kind  ;  as  did  also  Bachet  de  Meziriac,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  above 
work  of  the  Greek  arithmetician.  But  this  species  of  analysis  was  carried  fiirther 
than  ever  it  had  been  before  by  the  celebrated  M.  de  Fermat.  Father  de  Billy,  about 
the  same  time,  gave  proofs  of  the  acuteness  of  his  talents  in  this  way,  by  his  work 
entitled  Diophaniua  Hedivivut,  in  which  he  fiir  excelled  the  ancient  analyst  M. 
Ozanam  likewise  shewed  great  ability  in  this  species  of  analysis,  by  the  resolution 
of  several  problems  which  had  been  considered  as  insoluble.  He  wrot«  a  work  on 
this  subject, but  it  was  never  published;  and  the  manuscript,  after  his  death,  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  late  M.  Daguesscau,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  hbtorian  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Hindoos  also  were  great  adepts  in  such  problems,  as  we  learn  from  some  alge- 
braical works  which  have  lately  been  found  among  them,  an  account  of  which  may 
be  *een  in  the  second  volume  of  Tracts  by  the  late  Dr.  Charles  Button. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

or  AUTHlfXTICAI.  AKD  GSOMXTBICAL  PBOORSflglONa*  AXD  Of  CCRTAIN  FBOBUM0 

WHICH  D£PENI>  ON  TBSX. 

SECTION    I. 

ExploMUion  of  ike  nasi  remarkable  properties  of  an  Arithmetical  Progression, 

Ir  tBere  be  a  series  of  numbers,  either  increasing  or  decreasing,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  difference  between  the  first  and  the  second  shall  be  equal  to  that  between 
the  second  and  third,  and  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and  so  on  successively ;  these 
numbers  will  be  in  arithmetical  progression. 

The  series  of  numbera  1,  2, 3, 4,5, 6,  &c. ;  or  1,5, 9, 13,  &c. ;  or  20, 18, 16, 14, 12, 
&c;  or  15, 12,9, 6, 3, are  therefore  arithmetical  progressions;  for  in  the  first,  the 
difference  between  each  term  and  the  following  one,  which  exceeds  it,  is  always  I ; 
in  the  second  it  ia  4 :  in  like  manner  this  difference  is  always  2  in  the  third  series, 
which  goes  on  decreasing ;  and  in  the  fourth  it  is  3. 

It  floay  be  readily  seen,  that  an  increasing  arithmetical  progression  maybe  continued 
sd  infinitum ;  but  this  cannot  be  the  case,  in  one  sense,  with  a  decreasing  series ;  for 
we  must  always  arrive  at  some  term,  from  which  if  the  common  difference  be  taken, 
the  remainder  will  be  0,  or  else  a  negative  quantity.  Thus,  the  progression  19, 15, 
111 7t 3, cannot  be  carried  fivther.at  least  in  positive  numbers;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  take  4  from  S,  or  if  it  be  taken  we  shall  have,  according  to  analytical  eipression, 
-  1  ;*  and  by  oontintung  the  subtraction  we  should  have  —  5,  —  9,  &c. 

The  chief  properties  of  arithmetical  progressions  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the 
definitions  which  we  have  here  given.     For  a  little  attention  will  shew, 

1st  That  each  term  is  nothing  else  than  the  first,  plus  or  minus  the  common  dif- 
ference multiplied  by  the  number  of  intervals  between  that  term  and  the  first. 
Thus,  in  the  progression  2, 5, 8, 11, 14, 17,  &c.,  the  difference  cf  which  is  3,  there  are 
five  intervals  between  the  sixth  term  and  the  first ;  and  for  thiit  reason  the  sixth 
term  was  equal  to  the  first  plus  15,  the  product  of  the  common  difference  3 
by  5.  But  as  the  number  of  intervals  is  always  less  by  unity  than  the  number 
of  terms,  it  thence  follows,  that  we  may  find  any  term,  the  place  of  which  in 
the  series  is  known,  if  we  multiply  the  common  difference  by  the  number  expressing 
that  pkee  less  unity.  According  to  this  rule,  the  hundredth  term  of  an  increasing 
progression  will  be  equal  to  the  first  plus  99  times  the  common  difference.  If  it  be 
decreasing,  it  will  be  equal  to  the  first  term  minus  that  product. 

In  every  arithmetical  progression  therefore,  the  common  difference  being  given,  to 
find  any  term  the  place  of  which  is  known  ;  multiply  the  common  difference  by  the 
number  which  indicates  that  place  less  unity,  and  add  the  product  to  the  first  term, 
if  the  progression  be  increasing,  but  subtract  it  if  it  be  decreasing :  the  sum  or  re- 
mainder win  be  the  term  required. 

2nd.  In  every  arithmetical  progression,  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  terms,  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  second  and  the  last  but  one  ;  and  to  that  of  the  third  and  the  last  but 
twOk  &c  ;  in  a  word,  to  the  sum  of  the  middle  terms  if  the  number  of  the  terms 
be  even,  or  to  the  double  of  the  middle  term  if  the  number  of  the  terms  be  odd. 

This  may  easily  be  demonstrated  from  what  has  been  said :  for  let  us  call  the  fiirst 
term  A,  and  let  us  suppose  that  there  are  twenty  terms  in  the  progression  ;  if  it  be 
increasing,  the  twentieth  term  will  be  equal  to  A  plus  nineteen  times  the  common 

•  As  Ihe  qnaatitiea  caHed  BegstiTo  aro  real  qnantiHen,  taken  in  a  tense  contrary  to  that  of  the 
qautitie»  called  poaitive,  it  is  etident  (hat,  socurding  to  mathematical  and  analytical  strictneM,  an 
uiibBMlical  pngtrmnaa  may  be  continued  ad  infinitum,  decreaaing  aa  wirli  a*  increaaing }  Imt  we 
hen  >peak  agret»bly  to  the  Tulgar  mode  of  ozpreMiou. 
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difference;  a»d  their  Bum  will  be  double  the  first  term  plug  nineteen  times  that  dif- 
ference. But  the  second  term  is  equal  to  the  first  plus  the  common  difference,  and 
the  nineteenth  term,  or  last  but  one,  according  to  our  supposition,  is  equal  to  the  first 
plus  eighteen  times  that  difference.  The  sum  therefore  of  the  second  and  last  but 
one,  is  twice  the  first  term  plus  nineteen  times  the  common  difference,  the  same  as 
before.    And  so  of  the  third  and  last  but  two. 

3rd.  By  this  last  property  we  are  enabled  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  sum  of  all 
the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression  may  be  readily  found ;  for,  as  the  first  and 
last  terms  make  the  same  sum  as  the  second,  and  last  but  one,  and  as  the  third  and 
the  last  but  two,  &c. ;  in  short  as  the  two  middle  terms,  if  the  number  of  terms  be  even ; 
it  thence  follows,  that  the  whole  progression  contains  as  many  times  the  sum  of  the 
first  and  the  last  terms,  as  there  are  pairs  of  such  terms.  But  the  number  of  pairs 
is  equal  to  half  the  number  of  terms ;  consequently  the  sum  of  the  whole  progression 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  terms  multiplied  by  half  the 
number  of  terms,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  to  half  the  product  of  the  sum  of 
the  first  and  the  last  terms  by  the  number  of  the  terms  of  the  progression. 

If  the  number  of  the  terms  be  odd,  as  9  for  example  ;  it  may  be  readily  seen  that 
the  middle  term  will  be  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  two  next  to  it,  and  consequently 
of  the  sum  of  the  first  and  the  last.  But  the  sum  of  all  the  terms,  the  middle  term 
excepted,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  terms  by  the  number 
of  terms  less  unity,  for  example  8  in  the  case  here  proposed,  where  there  are  9  terms ; 
consequently,  by  adding  the  middle  term,  which  will  complete  the  sum  of  the  pro- 
gression, and  which  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  first  and  the  last  terms,  we  shall 
have^  for  the  sum  total  of  the  progression,  as  many  times  the  half  sum  above-men- 
tioned, as  there  are  terms  in  the  progression ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  the 
product  of  half  the  sum  of  the  first  and  last  terms  by  the  number  of  the  terms,  or 
the  product  of  the  whole  sum  by  half  the  number  of  terms. 

When  these  rules  are  well  understood,  it  will  be  easy  to  resolve  the  following 
questions. 

PROBLEM  I. 

If  a  hundred  ttonet  are  placed  in  a  straight  line,  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  from  each 
other :  hou>  many  yards  must  the  person  walk,  who  undertakes  to  pick  them  up  one 
hy  one,  and  to  put  them  into  a  basket  a  yard  distantfrom  the  first  stone  f 

It  is  evident,  that  to  pick  up  the  first  stone,  and  put  it  into  the  basket,  the  person 
must  walk  Sfyards,  one  in  going  and  another  in  returning;  that  for  the  second  he 
must  walk  4  yards ;  and  so  on,  increasing  by  two  as  far  as  the  hundredth,  which  will 
oblige  him  to  walk  two  hundred  yards,  one  hundred  in  going,  and  one  hundred  in 
returning.  It  may  easily  be  perceived  also,  that  these  numbers  form  an  arithmetical 
progression,  in  which  the  number  of  terms  is  100,  the  first  term  2,  and  the  last  200. 
The  sum  total  therefore  will  be  the  product  of  202  by  50,  or  10100  yards,  which 
amount  to  more  than  five  miles  and  a  half. 

PBOBLEM  n. 

A  gentleman  employed  a  bricklayer  to  sink  a  well,  and  agreed  to  give  him  at  the  rate  of 
three  shillings  for  the  fir  it  yard  in  depth,  five  for  the  second,  seven  for  the  third,  and 
so  on  increasing  till  the  twentieth,  where  he  expected  to  find  water  :  how  much  was 
due  to  the  bricklayer  when  he  had  completed  the  work. 

This  question  may  be  easily  answered  by  the  rules  already  given ;  for  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  terms  is  2,  and  the  number  of  terms  20 ;  consequently,  to  find  the  twen- 
tieth term,  we  must  multiply  2  by  19,  and  add  38,  the  product,  to  the  first  term  8, 
which  will  give  4)  for  the  twentieth  term. 
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If  ve  then  add  the  first  and  last  terms,  that  is  3  and  41,  which  will  make  44,  and 
multiply  this  sum  by  10,  or  half  the  number  of  terms,  the  product  440  will  be  the 
fiom  of  all  the  terms  of  the  progression,  or  the  number  of  shillings  due  to  the  brick- 
layer when  he  had  completed  the  work.     He  would  therefore  have  to  receive  £22. 

PROBLKX  III. 

A  gaUkmttm  empUnfed  a  bricklayer  to  tink  a  well  to  the  depth  o/20  ifarde,  and  agreed  to 
^ee  kirn  £20  for  the  whole;  but  the  brickk^er  falling  eick,  when  he  hadfinighed  the 
eighth  yard^  teae  umible  to  go  on  with  the  worh  :  how  much  was  then  due  to  him  f 

Those  who  might  imagine  that  two  fifths  of  the  whole  sum  were  due  to  the  work- 
ouD,  because  8  yards  are  two  fifths  of  the  depth  agreed  or,  would  certainly  be  mista- 
ken;  for  it  may  be  easily  seen  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  labour  increases  in  pro- 
portioB  to  the  depth.  We  shall  here  suppose,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
it  frith  any  aceurmcy,  that  the  labour  increases  arithmetically  as  the  depth ;  conse- 
quently the  price  ought  to  increase  in  the  same  manner. 

To  deterniiDe  this  problem,  therefore,  £20  or  400  shillings  must  be  divided  into 
20  terms  in  antfametical  progression,  and  the  sum  of  the  first  eight  of  these  will  be 
what  was  due  to  tbe  bricklayer  for  his  labour. 

But  400  shilllDgs  may  be  divided  into  twenty  terms,  in  arithmetical  proportion,  a 
great  many  different  w«ys,  according  to  the  value  of  the  first  term,  which  is  here 
iindeteroiined :  if  we  suppose  it,  for  example,  to  be  1  shilling,  the  progression  will  be 
1.  3,5, 7,  &c.,  the  last  term  of  which  vrill  be  39 ;  and  consequently  the  sum  of  the 
first  eight  terms  will  be  64  shillings.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  the  first  term 
tobelO^,the8erie8ofterm8  willbelO},  11^,  ]2j^,  13^,  14^,  which  will  give  112 
shillings  for  the  sum  of  the  first  eight  terms. 

But  to  resolve  the  problem  in  a  proper  manner,  so  as  to  give  to  the  bricklayer  his  jtist 
due  for  the  commencement  of  the  work,  we  must  determine  what  is  the  fair  value  of  a 
)ard  of  work,  similar  to  the  first,  and  then  assume  that  value  as  the  first  term  of  the 
progression.  We  shall  here  suppose  that  this  value  is  5  shillings ;  and  in  that  case 
tbe  required  progression  will  be  5,  6^,  8^,  0^,  11^,  12^,  &c.,  the  common  diffe- 
rence of  which  is  g,  and  the  last  term  35.  Now  to  find  the  eighth  term,  which  is 
neeefsary  before  we  can  find  the  sum  of  the  first  eight  terms,  multiply  the  common 
difference  9  by  7,  which  will  give  11|^,  and  add  this  product  to  5  the  first  term, 
which  will  give  the  eighth  term  16^  ;  if  we  then  add  10|^  to  the  first  term,  and 
multiply  the  sum,  21-^,  by  4,  the  product,  84  -fjfi  will  be  the  sum  of  the  first  eight 
terms,  or  what  was  due  to  the  bricklayer,  for  the  part  of  the  work  he  had  completed. 
The  bricklayer  therefore  had  to  receive  84^  shillings,  or  £4.  4s.  2d, 

PROBLEM  iv. 

A  merchant  being  considerably  in  debt,  one  of  hie  creditors,  to  whom  he  owed  £1860, 
tfferedto  give  him  an  acquittance  if  he  would  agree  to  pay  the  whole  sum  in  12  month" 
bf  instalments  ;  that  is  to  say,  £100  the  first  month,  and  to  increase  the  payment 
by  a  certain  sum  each  succeeding  month,  to  the  twelfth  inclusive,  when  the  whole  debt 
would  be  discharged:  by  what  sum  was  the  payment  of  each  month  increased  f 

In  this  problem  the  payments  to  be  made  each  month  ought  to  increase  in  arith- 
metical progression.  We  have  given  the  sum  of  the  terms,  which  is  equal  to  the 
•UD  total  of  the  debt,  and  also  the  number  of  these  terms,  which  is  12;  but  their 
eommrm  difference  is  unknown,  because  it  is  that  by  which  the  payments  ought  to 
increase  each  month. 

Tofind  this  difference,  wc  must  take  the  first  payment  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  terms,  that  ia  to  say  1200  pounds,  from  the  sum  total,  and  the  remainder  will 
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be  660;  we  must  then  multiply  the  number  of  terms  less  unity,  or  11,  by  half  the 
number  of  terms,  or  6,  and  we  shall  have  66 ;  by  which,  if  the  remainder  660  be 
divided,  the  quotient  10  will  be  the  difference  required.  The  first  payment,  there- 
fore, being  100,  the  second  payment  must  have  been  110,  the  third  120,  and  the 
last  210. 

SECTION    II. 
Of  Geometrical  Professions,  trith  an  explanation  of  their  Principal  Properties. 

If  there  be  a  series  of  terms,  each  of  which  is  the  product  of  the  preceding  by  a 
common  multiplier ;  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  each  of  which  is  in  the 
same  ratio  to  the  preceding ;  such  a  series  forms  what  is  called  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression. Thus  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c.,  form  a  geomefcrical  progression  :  for  the  second 
is  the  double  of  the  first,  the  third  the  double  of  the  second,  and  so  on  in  succession. 
The  terms  1,  3,  9,  27,  81,  &c;  form  also  a  geometrical  progression,  each  term 
being  the  triple  of  that  which  precedes  it. 

I.  The  principal  property  of  geometrical  progression  is,  that  if  we  take  any  three 
following  terms,  as  3,  9,  27,  the  product,  81 ,  of  the  extremes  will  be  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  middle  term  9;  in  like  manner,  if  we  take  four  following  terms,  as  8, 
9,  27,  81,  the  product  of  the  eztremesj  243,  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  two 
means  or  middle  terms,  9  and  27* 

In  the  last  place,  if  we  take  any  successive  number  of  terms,  as  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64, 
the  product  of  the  extremes,  2  and  64,  will  be  equal  to  the  product  of  any  two  which 
are  equally  distant  from  them,  viz.  4  and  32,  or  8  and  16.  If  the  number  of  the  terms 
were  odd,  it  is  evident  that  there  would  be  only  one  term  equally  distant  from  the 
two  extremes;  and  in  that  case,  the  square  of  this  term  would  be  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  extremes,  or  to  that  of  any  two  equally  distant  firom  them,  or  from  the 
mean  term. 

II.  Between  geometrical  and  arithmetical  progression  there  is  a  certain  analogy, 
which  deserves  here  to  be  mentioned,  and  which  is,  that  the  same  results  are  obtained 
in  the  former  by  employing  multiplication  and  division,  as  are  obtained  in  the  latter 
by  addition  and  subtraction.  When  in  the  latter  we  take  the  half  or  the  third,  we 
employ  in  the  former  extraction  of  the  square,  cube,  &c.  roots. 

Thus,  to  find  an  arithmetical  mean  between  any  two  numbers,  for  example  3  and 
12,  we  add  the  two  given  extremes,  and  7^,  the  half  of  their  sum  15,  will  be  the 
number  required ;  but  to  find  a  geometrical  mean  between  two  numbers,  we  must 
multiply  the  two  extremes,  and  extract  the  square  root  of  their  product.  Thus,  if 
the  given  numbers  were  3  and  12,  by  extracting  the  square  root  of  their  product  36, 
we  shall  have  6  for  the  number  required. 

If  we  take  any  geometrical  progression  whatever,  as  1,  2, 4,  8,  16, 32,  64,  &c.,  and 
write  it  down  as  in  the  subjoined  example,  with  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion above  it,  in  regular  order, 

01234567        8        9        10 
1    2    4    8    16    32    64    128    256    512    1024 
the  following  properties  will  be  remarked  in  this  combination : 

1st.  If  any  two  terms  whatever  of  the  geometrical  progression,  for  example  4 
and  64,  be  multiplied  together,  their  product  will  be  256;  if  we  then  take  the  two 
terms  of  the  arithmetical  progression  corresponding  to  4  and  64,  which  are  2  and  6, 
and  add  them  together,  their  sum  8  will  be  found  over  the  above  sum  256. 

2d.  If  we  take  four  terms  of  the  lower  series  in  geometrical  proportion,  for  exam- 
ple, 2,  16,  64,  512,  the  numbers  of  the  upper  series  corresponding  to  them  will  be 
1,  4, 6,  9,  which  are  in  arithmetical  proportion  ;  for  the  difference  between  4  and  1 
18  the  same  as  that  between  9  and  6. 

3d.  In  the  lower  series,  if  we  take  any  square  number,  for  example  64,  and  in  the 
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Upper  seriei  the  term  correspooding  to  it,  viz.  6,  tbe  half  of  the  latter  will  be  found 
to  correspond  to  the  square  root  of  64,  the  former,  viz.  8. 

By  taking,  in  the  lower  aeries,  a  cube,  for  example  512,  and  in  tbe  upper  series  the 
corresponding  number  9,  it  will  be  found  that  the  third  of  the  latter,  which  is  3f 
will  correspond  to  the  cube  root  of  the  former  512,  which  is  8. 

Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  what  is  multiplication  in  geometrical  progression,  is  addi« 
tion  in  arithmetical ;  that  what  is  dirision  in  the  former,  is  subtraction  in  the  latter  ; 
aod,  in  tbe  last  place,  that  which  is  extraction  of  the  square,  cube,  &c.  roots,  in 
geoDietrica]  progression,  is  simple  division  by  2,  3,  &c.  in  arithmetical. 

This  remarkable  analogy  is  the  foundation  of  the  common  theory  of  logarithms ;  and 
on  that  account  seemed  worthy  of  some  Dlustration. 

IIL  It  is  evident  that  all  the  powers  of  the  same  number,  taken  in  regular  order, 
fimn  a  geometrical  progression;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  example,  which  is  a 
series  of  the  powers  of  ite  number  2, 

2    4    8    16    32    64    128,  &c. 

The  esse  b  the  same  with  the  powers  of  the  number  3,  which  form  the  series, 

3    9    27    81    243    729,    &c. 

The  first  of  these  series  has  this  peculiar  property,  that  if  we  take  the  first,  second, 
foartb,  eighth,  sixteenth,  and  thirty-second  terms,  and  to  them  add  unity,  the  result 
will  be  prime  nunibers. 

IV.  The  common  ratio  of  a  geometrical  progression,  is  the  number  that  results 
from  the  division  of  any  term  by  that  which  precedes  it.  Thus,  in  the  geometrical 
progression  2,  8,  32,  128^  512,  the  ratio  is  4 ;  for  if  we  divide  128  by  32,  32  by  8,  or 
8  by  2,  the  quotient  will  be  always  4.  The  ratio  therefore  acts  an  important  part  in 
geometrical  progression ;  the  same  that  the  common  difference  does  in  arithmetical, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  always  constant. 

To  find  any  term  then,  for  example  the  8th,  of  a  geometrical  progression,  the  ratio 
and  first  term  of  which  are  known,  multiply  the  ratio  by  itself  7  times,  or  as  many 
times  as  there  are  units  in  the  place  of  the  required  term  less  one  ;  or,  what  is  tbe 
same  thing,  raise  the  ratio  to  the  7th  power;  then  multiply  the  first  term  by  the 
prodact,  and  the  new  product  will  be  the  eighth  term  required.  For  example,  let  the 
first  term  of  the  progression  be  3,  and  the  ratio  2 ;  to  find  the  8th  terra,  raise  2  to  the 
7tb  power,  which  will  be  128,  and  multiply  128  by  the  first  term  3,  the  product  384 
wiU  give  the  8th  term  of  the  progression  required. 

We  thaH  here  observe,  that  had  the  8th  term  of  an  arithmetical  progression  been 
required,  the  first  term  and  the  common* difference  being  given,  we  should  have  muU 
tiplied  that  difference  by  7,  and  added  the  product  to  the  first  term  ;  which  is  a  proof 
of  the  analogy  already  mentioned  in  the  second  paragraph. 

y.  The  sum  of  the  terms  of  any  given  geometrical  progression  may  be  found  in  the 
following  manner : 

Multiply  the  first  term  by  itself,  and  the  last  by  the  second,  and  take  the  difference 
of  tbe  two  products.  Then  divide  this  difference  by  that  of  the  first  two  terms,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  sum  of  all  the  terms. 

I^et  lis  take,  for  example,  the  progression  3,  6, 12, 24,  &c.,  the  eighth  terqo  of  which 
is  384,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  sum  of  these  eight  terms :  the  product  of  tbe 
first  term  by  itself  is  9,  and  that  of  the  last  by  the  second  is  2304 ;  the  difference  of 
these  products  is  2295;  if  this  difference  then  be  divided  by  3,  tbe  difference  of  the 
first  and  second  terms,  we  shall  have  for  quotient  the  number  765,  which  will  be  the 
sum  of  these  eight  terms. 

VI.  A  geometrical  progression  may  decrease  in  infinitum,  without  ever  reaching  0 ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  any  part  of  the  quantity  greater  than  0  can  never  become  0.  A 
decreasiog  geometrical  progression  therefore  may  be  extended  without  end ;  for  by 
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dividing  the  last  term  by  the  ratio  of  the  progression,  we  shall  have  the  following 
term. 

We  shall  hei*e  subjoin  two  of  these  decreasing  progressions,  by  way  of  ex- 
amples : — 

*»     «>     4»       ■»       ll>      OT»       «»    "*^* 

'»    i»    i*    At    A.    sIj   tJc*  *t«- 

VII.  The  sum  of  an  increasing  geometrical  progression  is  evidently  infinite ;  but 
that  of  a  decreasing  geometrical  progression,  whatever  be  the  number  of  terms  as- 
sumed, is  always  finite.  Thus  the  sum  of  alllhe  terms,  in  infinitum,  of  the  progress 
sion  1,  ^,  ),  1,  &c.,  is  only  2;  that  of  the  progression  1,  ^,  ),  ^,  &c.  in  infinitum,  is 
only  1| ;  &c.  This  necessarily  follows  from  the  method  already  given,  for  finding 
the  sum  of  any  number  of  terms  whatever  of  a  geometrical  progression  ;  for  if  we 
suppose  it  prolongued  in  infinitum,  and  decreasing,  the  last  term  will  be  infinitely 
small,  or  0 ;  the  product  of  the  second  term  by  the  last  will  therefore  be  0 ;  and 
consequently,  to  find  the  sum,  nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  divide  the  square  of 
the  first  term  by  the  difference  of  the  first  and  the  second.  In  this  manner  it  will  be 
found  that  the  sum  of  1,  |,  j>,  ^,  &c.  continued  in  infinitum,  is  2;  and  that  of  1,  ^, 
i,  &c.  will  be)  or  1);  for  the  square  of  1  is  1,  the  difference  of  1)  and  is  ^,  and 
unity  divided  by  }  gives  2 ;  in  like  manner,  I  being  divided  by  },  which  is  the  differ- 
ence of  1  and  ^,  gives  ]. 

Remark. — When  we  say  that  a  progression  continued  in  infinitum  may  be  equal  to 
a  finite  quantity,  we  do  not,  like  Fontenelle,  pretend  to  assert  that  infinity  can  have 
a  real  existence.  What  is  here  meant,  and  what  ought  to  be  understood  by  all  such 
expressions,  is  that,  whatever  be  the  number  of  terms  of  a  progression  assumed,  their 
sum  never  can  equal  the  determined  finite  quantity,  though  it  may  approach  to  it  in 
such  a  manner,  that  their  difference  will  become  smaller  than  any  assignable  quantity. 

PROBLEM   I. 

If  AchilUt  can  walk  ten  times  aa  fast  as  a  tortoise,  which  is  a  fur  long  before  him,  can 
crawl;  will  the  former  overtake  the  latter,  and  how  far  must  he  walk  before  he 
does  so  f 

This  problem  has  been  thought  worthy  of  notice  merely  because  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics,  pietended  to  prove  by  a  sophism  that  Achilles  could  never 
overtake  the  tortoise  ;  for  while  Achilles,  said  he,  is  walking  a  furlong,  the  tortoise 
will  have  advanced  the  tenth  of  a  furlong ;  and  while  the  former  is  walking  that 
tenth,  the  tortoise  will  have  advanced  the  hundredth  part  of  a  furlong,  and  so  on  in 
infinitum  ;  consequently  an  infinite  number  of  instants  must  elapse  before  the  hero  can 
oome  up  with  the  reptile,  and  therefore  he  will  never  come  up  with  it. 

Any  person  however,  possessed  of  common  sense,  may  readily  perceive  that 
Achilles  will  soon  come  up  with  the  tortoise,  since  he  will  get  before  it.  In  what 
then  consists  the  sophisoi  ?    It  may  be  explained  as  follows : 

Achilles  indeed  would  never  overtake  the  tortoise,  if  the  intervals  of  time  during^ 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  walking  the  first  furlong,  and  then  the  tenth,  hundredth, 
and  thousandth  parts  of  a  furlong,  which  the  tortoise  has  successively  advanced  before 
him,  were  equal ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  he  has  walked  the  fiist  furlong  in  10 
minutes,  he  will  require  only  one  minute  to  walk  the  tenth  of  a  furlong,  and 
^  of  a  minute  to  walk  the  hundredth,  &c.  The  intervals  of  time  therefore, 
which  Achilles  will  require  to  pass  over  the  space  gained  by  the  tortoise,  during 
the  preceding  time,  will  go  on  decreasing  in  the  following  manner:  10,  1,  ^,  t^^, 
i^,  &c. ;  and  this  series  forms  a  sub-decuple  geometrical  progression,  the  sum 
of  which  is  equal  to  UJ.  or  the  interval  of  time  at  the  end  of  which  Achilles  will 
liave  reached  the  tortoise. 
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PUOBLCM   II. 

If  the  hwrsnd  minuie  hands  of  a  dock  both  begin  to  move  exactly  at  noon,  at  what 
pwUi  of  the  dial-plate  will  they  be  tucctsstvely  in  conjunction,  during  a  whole  revo- 
buitm  of  the  twelve  houre  f 

Hiis  problem,  considered  in  a  certain  manner,  is  in  nothing  different  from  the  pre- 
ceding. The  minute  hand  acts  here  the  part  which  Achilles  did  in  the  former,  and 
tliehoitr  hand,  which  moves  twelve  times  slower,  that  of  the  tortoise.  In  the  last 
place,  if  we  suppose  the  hour  hand  to  be  begiuning  a  second  revolution,  and  the 
mioute  hand  to  be  beginning  a  first,  the  distance  which  the  one  has  gained  over  the 
other  will  be  a  whole  revolution  of  the  dial -plate.  When  tlie  minute  hand  has  made 
one  revolution,  the  hour  band  will  have  made  but  one  twelfth  of  a  revolution,  and  so  on 
progressively.  To  resolve  the  problem  therefore,  wc  need  only  apply  to  these  data, 
the  method  employed  in  the  former  case,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  interval  from 
noon  to  the  point  where  the  two  hands  come  again  into  conjuction,  will  be-/]  ofa 
whole  revolution,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  one  hour  and^  of  an  hour. 
They  will  afterwards  be  in  conjunction  at  2  hours  and  -ft,  3  hours  aud  ^,  4  hours 
and  ^,  &C. ;  and,  lastly,  at  11  hours  4^,  that  is  to  say  at  12  hours. 

PROBLEM  in. 

A  eonrtier  kamng  performed  »ome  very  important  eervice  to  hie  tovereign,  the  latter, 
wishing  to  confer  on  him  a  suitable  reward^  desired  him  to  ask  whatever  he  thought 
proper,  promising  that  it  should  be  granted.  The  courtier,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  numbers,  only  requested  that  the  monarch  would  give  him  a  quan- 
tity of  wheat  equal  to  that  which  would  arise  from  one  grain  doubled  sixty  three 
times  suceesstoely.     What  was  the  value  of  the  reward  f 

The  origin  of  this  problem  is  related  in  so  curious  a  manner  by  Al-Sephadi,  an 
Arabian  author,  that  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  A  mathematician  named  Sessa, 
sayt  he,  the  son  of  Daber,  the  subject  of  an  Indian  prince,  having  invented  the  game 
•f  chess,  his  sovereign  %vas  highly  pleased  with  the  invention,  and  wishing  to  confer 
on  him  some  reward  worthy  of  his  magnificence,  desired  him  to  ask  whatever  he 
thought  proper,  assuring  him  that  it  should  be  granted.  The  mathematician  how- 
ever only  asked  a  grain  of  wheat  for  the  first  square  of  the  chess-hoard,  two  for  the 
second,  four  for  the  third,  and  so  on  to  the  last  or  sixty-fourth.  The  prince  at  first 
was  almost  incensed  at  this  demand,  conceiving  that  it  was  ill-suited  to  his  liberality, 
and  ordered  his  vizier  to  comply  with  Sessa's  request;  but  the  minister  was  much 
stonisbed  when,  having  caused  the  quantity  of  com  necessary  to  fulfil  the  prince's 
order  to  be  calculated,  he  found  that  all  the  grain  in  the  royal  granaries,  and  that 
even  of  all  his  subjects,  and  in  all  Asia,  would  not  be  sufficient.  He  therefore 
informed  the  prince,  who  sent  for  the  mathematician  and  candidly  acknowledged 
^kst  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  comply  with  his  demand,  the  ingenuity  of 
which  astonished  him  still  more  than  the  game  he  had  invented. 

Such  is  then  the  origin  of  the  game  of  chess,  at  least  according  to  the  Arabian 
historian  Al-Sephadi.  But  it  is  not  our  business  here  to  discuss  the  truth  of  this 
story ;  our  business  being  to  calculate  the  number  of  grains  demanded  by  the  mathe- 
matician Sessa. 

It  will  be  found  by  calculation,  that  the  64th  term  of  the  double  progression,  be- 
ginning  with  unity,  is  9223372036S54775808.  But  the  sum  of  all  the  terms  of  a 
double  progression,  beginning  with  unity,  may  be  obtained  by  doubling  the  last  term 
and  siibtFBctlng  from  it  unity.  The  number  therefore  of  the  grains  of  wheat  equal 
to  Sesca's  demand,  will  be  18446744073700551615.     Now  if  a  standard  pint  contains 
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9216  grains  of  wheat,  a  gallon  will  contain  73728,  and,  as  eight  gallons  make 
one  bushel,  if  we  divide  the  above  result  by  eight  times  73728,  we  shall  have 
31274997412295  for  the  number  of  the  bushels  of  wheat  necessary  to  discharge  the 
promise  of  the  Indian  king ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  one  acre  of  land  is  capable  of 
producing,  in  one  year,  thirty  bushels  of  wheat,  to  produce  this  quantity  would  require 
1042499913743  acres,  which  make  more  than  eight  times  the  surface  of  the  globe  ; 
for  the  diameter  of  Ihe  earth  being  supposed  equal  to  7930  miles,  its  whole  surface, 
comprehending  land  and  water,  will  amount  to  very  little  more  than  126437889177 
square  acres. 

Dr.  Wallis  considers  the  matter  in  a  manner  somewhat  different,  and  says,  in  bis 
Arithmetic,  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  necessary  to  discharge  the  promise  made  to 
Sessa,  would  form  a  pyramid  nine  miles  English  in  length,  breadth,  and  height ;  which 
is  equal  to  a  parallelopiped  mass  having  nine  square  leagues  for  its  base,  and  of  the 
uniform  height  of  one  league.  But  as  one  league  contains  15840  feet,  this  solid  would 
be  equivalent  to  another  one  foot  in  height,  and  having  a  base  equal  to  142560  square 
leagues.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  above  quantity  of  wheat  would  cover,  to  the 
height  of  one  foot,  142560  square  leagues ;  an  extent  of  surface  equal  to  eleven  times 
that  of  Britain,  which,  when  every  reduction  is  made,  will  be  found  to  contain  little 
more  than  12674  square  leagues. 

If  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  be  estimated  at  ten  shillings,  the  value  of  the 
above  quantity  will  amount  to  £15637496706147. 10s.,  a  sum  which,  in  all  probability, 
far  surpasses  all  the  riches  on  the  earth. 

Another  problem  of  the  same  kind  is  proposed  in  the  following  manner : 

A  gentleman  taking  a  fancy  to  a  horse,  which  a  hone-dealer  wished  to  dispose  of  at  as 
high  a  price  as  he  could,  the  latter,  to  induce  the  gentleman  to  become  a  purchaser, 
offered  to  let  him  have  the  horse  for  the  value  of  the  twenty-fourth  nail  in  his  shoes, 
reckoning  one  farthing  for  the  first  nail,  two  for  the  second,  four  for  the  third,  and 
so  on  to  the  twenty-fourth.  The  gentleman  thinking  he  should  have  a  good  bargain 
accepted  the  offer.    What  was  the  price  of  the  horse  f 

By  calculating  as  before,  the  twenty-fourth  term  of  the  progression  1, 2, 4,8,  &c., 
will  be  found  to  be  8388608,  equal  to  the  number  of  farthings  the  purchaser  ought  to 
give  for  the  horse.  The  price  therefore  amounted  to  £8738. 2s.  Sd.,  which  is  more 
than  any  Arabian  horse,  even  of  the  noblest  breed,  was  ever  sold  for. 

Had  the  price  of  the  horse  been  the  value  of  all  the  nails,  at  a  £iirthing  for  tha 
first,  two  for  the  second,  four  for  the  third,  and  so  on,  the  sum  would  have  been 
double  the  above  number,  minus  the  first  term,  or  16777215  farthings,  that  is 
£17476. 58.  3}rf. 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  some  physico-mathematical  observationB  on 
the  prodigious  fecundity,  and  the  progressive  multiplication,  of  animals  and  vegeta- 
bles, which  would  take  place  if  the  powers  of  nature  were  not  continually  meeting 
with  obstacles. 

I.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  race  of  Abraham,  after  sojourning  260  years  in 
Egypt,  should  have  formed  a  nation  capable  of  giving  uneasiness  to  the  sovereigns  of 
that  country.  We  are  told  in  the  sacred  writings,  that  Jacob  settled  in  Egypt  with 
70  persons ;  now  if  we  suppose  that  among  these  70  persons  there  were  20  too  far 
advanced  in  life,  or  too  young,  to  have  children ;  that  of  the  remaining  50, 25  were 
males  and  as  many  females,  forming  25  married  couples,  and  that  each  couple,  in  the 
space  of  25  years,  produced,  one  vnih  another,  8  children,  which  will  not  appear  in- 
credible in  a  country  celebrated  for  the  fecundity  of  its  inhabitants,  we  shall  find 
that,  at  the  end  of  25  years,  the  above  70  persons  may  have  increased  to  270 ;  from 
which  if  we  deduct  those  who  died,  there  will  perhaps  be  no  exaggeratioh  in  making 
them  amount  to  210.  The  race  of  Jacob  therefore,  after  sojourning  25  years  in 
X^ypt,  may  have  been  tripled.    In  like  manner,  these  210  persons,  after  25  years 
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more,  maj  have  increased  to  690 ;  and  so  on  in  triple  geometrical  progression  :  hence 
it  follows  that,  at  the  end  of  225  years,  the  population  may  have  amounted  to 
1^610  persona,  among  whom  there  might  easily  be  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
sdults  fit  to  bear  arms. 

XL  If  we  suppose  that  the  race  of  the  first  man,  making  a  proper  deduction  for 
those  who  died,  may  have  been  doubled  every  twenty  years,  which  certainly  is  not 
iocooaistent  vrith  the  powers  of  nature,  the  number  of  men,  at  the  end  of  five  cen- 
turies, may  have  amounted  io  1048576.  Now,  as  Adam  lived  about  900  years,  he 
DMT  have  seen  therefore,  when  in  the  prime  of  life,  that  is  to  say  about  the  five  bun- 
dredth  year  of  his  age,  a  posterity  of  1048576  persons. 

III.  How  great  would  be  the  multiplication  of  many  animals,  did  not  the  difficulty 
of  fining  fiood,  the  continual  war  which  they  carry  on  against  each  other,  or  the 
numbers  of  them  consumed  by  man,  set  bounds  to  their  propagation  ?  It  might  easily 
be  prored,  that  the  breed  of  a  sow,  which  brings  forth  six  young,  two  males  and  four 
feonles,  if  we  suppose  that  each  female  produces  every  year  aAerwards  six  young, 
four  of  them  females  and  two  males,  would  in  twelve  years  amount  to  33554230. 

Several  other  animals,  such  as  rabbits  and  cats,  which  go  with  young  only  for  a  few 
weeks,  would  multiply  with  still  greater  rapidity :  in  half  a  century  the  whole  earth 
vould  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  them  with  food,  nor  even  to  contain  them  t 

If  all  the  ova  of  a  herring  were  fecundated,  a  very  few  years  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  its  posterity  fill  the  whole  ocean  ;  for  every  oviparous  fish  contains  thousands 
of  ova  which  it  deposits  in  spawning  time.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  number  of  ova 
uDoaots  only  to  2000,  and  that  these  produce  as  many  fish,  half  males  and  half  fe- 
nalea ;  in  the  second  year  there  would  be  more  than  200000;  in  the  third,  more  than 
200000000;  and  in  the  eighth  year  the  number  would  exceed  that  expressed  by  2 
followed  by  twenty-four  ciphers.  As  the  earth  contains  scarcely  so  many  cubic 
inches,  the  ocean,  if  it  occupied  the  whole  globe,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  contain 
ftU  these  fish,  the  produce  of  one  herring  in  eight  years ! 

IV.  Many  vegetable  productions,  if  all  their  seeds  were  put  into  the  earth,  would 
in  a  few  years  cover  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  globe.  The  hyosciamus,  which  of  all 
the  known  plants  produces  perhaps  the  greatest  number  of  seeds,  would  for  this  pur- 
pose require  no  more  than  four  years.  According  to  some  experiments,  it  has  been 
foond  that  one  stem  of  the  hyosciamus  produces  sometimes  more  than  50000  seeds : 
now  if  we  admit  the  number  to  be  only  10000,  at  the  fourth  crop  it  would  amount  to 
a  1  followed  by  sixteen  ciphers.  But  as  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  contains  no 
OMire  than  5507634452576256  square  feet ;  if  we  allow  to  each  plant  only  one  square 
foot,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  surfiue  of  the  earth  would  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  plants  produced  from  one  hysociamus  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  1 

SECTION  III. 
0/  some  other  ProffreeaionB,  and  particularly  Harmonical  Progreuion, 
Three  numbers  are  in  harmonical  proportion,  when  the  first  is  to  the  last,  as  the 
difference  between  the  first  and  the  second  is  to  that  between  the  second  and  the 
third.  Thus,  the  numbers  6, 3, 2,  are  in  harmonical  proportion ;  for  6  is  to  2,  as  3, 
the  difference  between  the  two  first  numbers,  is  to  1,  the  difference  between  the  two 
last    This  kind  of  relation  is  called  harmonical,  for  a  reason  which  wUl  be  seen 

hereafter. 

L  Two  numbers  being  given,  a  third  which  shall  form  with  them  harmonical  pro- 
portion may  be  found,  by  multiplying  these  two  numbers,  and  dividing  their  product 
by  the  excess  of  the  double  of  the  first  over  the  second.  Thus,  if  6  and  3  be  given, 
we  must  multiply  6  by  3, and  divide  the  product  18  by  9,  which, is  the  excess  of  12r 
the  double  of  6  over  3,  the  second  of  the  numbers  given.  In  this  case  the  quotient 
wiUbe2. 
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It  may  hence  be  readily  seen  that,  in  one  sense,  it  ia  not  always  possible  to  find  a 
third  number  in  harmonical  proportion  with  two  others;  for  when  the  first  is  less,  if 
its  double  be  equal  to  or  less  than  the  second,  the  result  will  be  an  infinite  or  a 
negative  number.  Thus,  the  third  harmonic  proportional  to  2  and  4  is  infinite ;  for 
it  will  be  found  that  the  number  sought  is  equal  to  8  divided  by  4  —  4,  or  0.  But 
every  person,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  knows  that  the-  more  the  deno- 
minator of  a  fraction  is  inferior  to  unity,  the  greater  the  fraction ;  consequently,  a 
fraction  which  has  0  for  its  denominator  is  infinite. 

If  the  double  of  the  first  number  be  less  than  the  second,  as  would  be  the  case 
were  it  proposed  to  find  a  third  harmonical  to  2  and  6,  the  required  divisor  will  be  a 
niegative  number.     Thus,  in  the  proposed  example  of  2  and  6,  it  will  be  — -  2 ;  and 
therefore  the  third  harmonical  required  will  be  12  divided  by  — 2,  that  is  — 6/ 

But  this  inconvenience,  if  it  be  one,  is  not  to  be  apprehended  when  the  greater 
number  is  the  first  term  of  the  proportion  ;  for  if  the  first  exceeds  the  second,  much 
more  will  its  double  exceed  it.  In  this  case  therefore,  the  third  harmonical  will 
always  be  a  finite  and  positive  number. 

II.  When  three  numbers,  in  decreasing  harmonical  proportion,  are  given,  for  ex- 
ample  6,  3,  2,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  fourth :  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  find  a  third  bar* 
monical  to  the  two  last,  and  this  will  be  the  fouKh.  The  third  and  fourth  may,  in 
like  manner,  be  employed  to  find  a  fifth,  and  so  on ;  and  this  will  form  what  is  called 
an  harmonical  progression,  which  may  be  always  continued  decreasing.  In  the 
present  example,  this  series  will  be  found  to  be 

6,  3,  2,  J,  },  I.  I,  I,  &c. 
or  6,  3,  2,  i,  J.  1,  f,  J.  «tc. 

Had  the  two  first  numbers  been  2  and  I,  we  should  have  had  the  harmonical  pro- 
gression 2,  1,  i,  ),  },  J,  I,  j,  I,  J,  ^,  &c. 

It  is  a  remarkable  property,  therefore,  of  the  series  of  fractions,  having  for  their 
numerators  unity,  and  for  their  denominators  the  numbers  of  the  natural  progression, 
that  they  are  in  harmonical  progression. 

Besides  the  numerical  relation  already  mentioned,  we  find  indeed,  in  the  series  of 
these  numbers,  all  the  musical  concords  possible ;  for  the  ratio  of  1  to  ^  gives  the 
octave ;  that  of  4  to  J,  or  of  3  to  2,  the  fifth  ;  that  of  ^  to  j^,  or  of  4  to  3,  the 
fourth  ;  that  of  \  to  },  or  of  5  to  4,  the  third  major ;  that  of  |  to  |,  or  of  6  to  5,  the 
third  minor ;  that  of^  to  J,  or  of  9  to  8,  the  tone  major,  and  that  of  J  to  ^,  or  of 
10  to  9,  the  tone  minor.  But  this  will  be  explained  at  more  length  in  that  part  of 
this  work  which  treats  of  music. 

PROBLEM. 

What  19  the  Sum  of  the  Infinite  Seriee  of  Numbers  in  Harmonical  Progreeeion, 

1*  i>  h  I  k  k  ^c.  f 

It  has  been  already  seen,  that  a  series  of  numbers  in  geometrical  progression,  if 
continued  in  it^lnitum,  will  always  be  equal  to  a  finite  number,  which  may  easily  be 
determined.    But  is  the  case  the  same  in  the  present  problem  ? 

We  will  venture  to  reply  in  the  negative,  though  an  author,  in  the  Journal  de 
Trevouxt  has  bestowed  great  labour  in  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  sum  of 
these  firactions  is  finite.  But  his  reasoning  consists  of  mere  paialogisms,  which  he 
would  not  have  employed  had  he  been  more  of  a  geometrician  ;  for  it  can  be  demon- 
strated that  the  series  I,  |.  },  J,  J,  &c.,  may  be  always  continued  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exceed  any  finite  number  whatever. 

•  fc^ec  what  ha*  been  abesdj  aaia  in  regard  to  negatire  qoantitlcs,  in  the  article  oa  arithmetical 
progrewion. 
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SECTION    IV. 
0/  turUms  Progretsions  deertanng  in  infinitum,  the  Svms  of  which  are  known. 

L  A  variety  of  decrearing  progressions,  which  have  served  to  exercise  the  in- 
genuity of  mathematicians,  may  be  formed  accordinj^  to  different  laws.  Thus,  for 
eiample,  the  numerator  being  constantly  unity,  the  denominators  may  increase  in 
the  ratio  of  the  triangular  numbers  1,  S,  6,  10,  15,  21,  &c.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
following  progresdoD : 

\f  i>  It  A*  hf  A*  ^• 
Its  sQm  is  finite,  and  exactly  equal  to  2,  or  \\. 

In  like  numner,  the  sum  of  a  progression  haying  unity  constantly  for  its  numerators, 
and  the  pyramidal  numbers  for  its  denominators,  as, 

1,  i,  A»  dk>  h*  if  ^' 
H  equal  to  \\. 

That  where  the  denominators  are  the  pyramidals  of  the  second  order,  as 

,,    ,,  1'  I.  4.  A.  A»  lb.  *C'» 

u  equal  to  If. 

That  where  they  are  the  pyramidals  of  the  third  order,  as 

l>  i»  A»  A*  t4i»  ill*  *c-» 
IS  equal  to  1^. 

The  law  therefore  which  these  sums  follow,  is  evident ;  and  if  the  sum  of  a  similar 
progression,  that,  for  example,  wheie  the  denominators  are  the  pyramidals  of  the 
tenth  order,  were  required,  we  might  easily  reply  that  it  is  equal  to  1<^. 

II.  Let  us  now  assume  the  following  progresMon, 

^  !•  I>  A*  A>  A'  *c., 
in  which  the  denominators  ate  the  squares  of  the  numbers   of  the  natural  pro- 
gression. 

If  the  reader  is  desirous  to  know  its  sum,  we  shall  observe,  with  Mr.  John  Ber. 
Doalli,  by  whom  it  was  first  found,  that  it  is  finite,  and  equal  to  the  square  of  the  cir- 
cimiference  of  the  circle  divided  by  6,  or  j-  of  S'MISS**. 

As  to  that  in  which  the  denominators  are  the  cubes  of  the  natural  numbers,  Mr. 
BeroouUi  acknowledges  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  discover  it. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  researches  of  this  kind,  may  consult  a  work  of  James  Ber- 
ooulli,  entitled  Tractatus  de  Seriehua  Infinitis,  which  is  at  the  end  of  another  pub- 
lished at  B&le  in  1713,  under  the  title  of  ^rs  Conjectandi,  where  they  will  find  ample 
wtis&ction.  They  may  also  consult  various  other  memoirs  both  of  John  Bernoulli, 
to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  his  works,  and  of  Euler,  published  in  the  Transac- 
tionsof  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburgh. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OF  COMBINATXONS  AND   PESMI7TATIOM8. 


BarosB  we  enter  on  the  present  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  method 
ofconstructinga  sort  of  table,  invented  by  Pascal,*  called  the  Arithmetical  triangle, 
which  is  of  great  utib'ty  for  shortening  calculations  of  this  kind. 

*  Thb  im  a  mtoCakr  in  Moaloclai  as  tfie  triangle  was  invented  aome  agu«  beruic  Pascal :  sec  Dr. 
BalloDtiTracta,4tn.  p  69. 
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First,  form  a  band  a  b  often  equal  squares,  and  below  it  another  CD  of  the  like  kindy 
but  shorter  by  one  square  on  the  left,  so  that  it  shall  contain  only  nine  squares  ;  and 
continue  in  this  manner, 


A  1 

1  1  1  1  1  1  1 

1    1 

1   1   I 

1 

1  1 

1  1 

c 

1  1    2  1  3 

4 

5 

6 

7  1 

8     0 

1  1  8 

6 

10 

15  1  21   1 

28    36 

1  1 

4 

10    20    35 

5G 

84 

1 

5    15    35 

70_J 

126 

1     6    21 
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always  making  each  successive  band  a  square  shorter.  We  shall  thus  have  a  series  of 
squares  disposed  in  vertical  and  horizontal  bands,  and  terminating  at  each  end  in  a 
single  square  so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  on  which  account  this  table  has  been  called  the 
arithmetical  triangle.  The  numbers  with  which  it  is  to  be  filled  up,  must  be  dis- 
posed in  the  following  manner. 

In  each  of  the  squares  of  the  first  band  a  b,  inscribe  unity,  as  well  as  in  each  of 
those  on  the  diagonal  a  e. 

Then  add  the  number  in  the  first  square  of  the  band  c  D,  which  is  unity,  to  that  in  the 
square  immediately  above  it,  and  writedown  the  sum  2,  in  the  following  square.  Add 
this  number,  in  the  like  manner,  to  that  in  the  square  above  it,  which  will  give  3,  and 
write  it  down  in  the  next  square.  By  these  means  we  shall  have  the  series  of  the 
natural  numbers,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  The  same  method  must  be  followed  to  fill  up 
other  horizontal  bands  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  square  ought  always  to  contain  the 
sum  of  the  number  in  the  preceding  square  of  the  same  row,  and  that  which  Is  imme- 
diately above  it.  Thus,  the  number  15,  which  occupies  the  fifth  square  of  the  third 
band,  is  equal  to  the  sum  often  which  stands  in  the  preceding  square,  and  of  5  which 
is  in  the  square  above  it.  The  case  is  the  same  with  21,  which  is  the  sum  of  15  and  6 ; 
with  35  in  the  fourth  band,  which  is  the  sum  of  15  and  20 ;  &c. 

The  first  property  of  this  table  is,  that  it  contains,  in  its  horizontal  bands,  the 
natural,  triangular,  pyramidal,  &c.,  numbers;  for  in  the  second,  we  have  the  natural 
numbers  1,  2, 3,  4,  &c. ;  in  the  third,  the  triangular  numbers  1,  3,  6, 10,  15,  &c.;  in 
the  fourth,  the  pyramidals  of  the  first  order  1,  4,  10,  20, 35,  &c. ;  in  the  fifth,  the 
pyramidals  of  the  second  order,  1, 5, 15,  35,  70,  &c.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  noanner  in  which  the  table  is  formed ;  for  it  may  be  readily  perceived  that  the 
number  in  each  square  is  always  the  sum  of  those  which  fill  the  preceding  squares  on 
the  left,  in  the  band  immediately  above. 

The  same  numbers  will  be  found  in  the  bands  parallel  to  the  diagonal,  or  the  hypo- 
thenuse  of  the  triangle. 

But  a  property  still  more  remarkable,  which  can  be  comprehended  only  by  such  of 
our  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  algebra,  is,  that  the  perpendicular  bands  exhibit 
the  co-efficients  belonging  to  the  different  members  of  any  power  to  which  a  binomial, 
as  a-{-b,  can  be  raised.  The  third  band  contains  those  of  the  three  members  of  the 
square ;  the  fourth  those  of  the  four  members  of  the  cube ;  the  fifth,  those  of  the 
five  members  of  the  biquadrate.  But,  without  enlarging  farther  on  this  subject,  we 
shall  proceed  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  combinations. 

By  combinations  are  understood  the  various  ways  that  different  things,  the  number 
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of  vhicb  is  known,  can  be  chosen  or  selected,  taking  them  one  by  one,  two  by  two, 
three  by  three,  &e.,  vrithout  regard  to  their  order.  Thus,  for  eiample,  if  it  were 
required  to  know  in  how  many  different  ways  the  four  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  could  be 
arrsnged,  taking  them  two  and  two,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  we  can  form  with 
theiD  the  following  combinations  ab,  ae,  ad,  be,  bd,  cd:  four  things,  therefore,  may 
be  combined,  two  and  two,  six  different  ways.  Three  of  these  letters  may  be  com- 
buDed  four  ways,  abc,  abd,  aed,  bed ;  hence  the  combinations  of  four  things,  taken 
three  and  three,  are  only  four. 

In  combinations,  properly  so  called,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  order  of  the  things ; 
sad  for  this  reason  we  hare  made  no  mention  of  the  following  combinations,  ba,  ca, 
da,  dk,  4b^  de.  If,  for  example,  four  tickets,  maiked  a,  6,  c,  d,  were  put  into  a  hat, 
sod  any  one  should  bet  to  draw  out  the  tickets  a  and  <f,  either  by  taking  two  at  one 
time,  or  taking  one  after  another,  it  would  be  of  no  importance  whether  a  should  be 
dntwn  first  or  last :  the  combinations  ad  of  da  ought  therefore  to  be  here  considered 
only  as  one. 

But  if  any  one  should  bet  to  draw  out  a  the  first  time,  and  d  the  second,  the  case 
woold  be  Tery  different ;  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  order  in  which 
these  four  letters  may  be  -taken  and  arranged  together,  two  and  two :  it  may  be 
easOy  seen  that  the  different  ways  are  j6,  6a,  ac,  ca,  adt  da,  be,  eb,  bd,  db,  cd,  dc.  In 
like  manner,  these  four  letters  might  be  combined  and  arranged,  three  and  three,  24 
ways,  as  abc,  acb,  bae,  boa,  cab,  cba,  adb,  abd,  dba,  dab,  bad,  bda,  acd,  adc,  dac,  dca,  cad, 
eda,  bed,  dbe,  cdb,  bdc,  cbd,  deb.  This  is  what  is  called  permutation  and  change 
of  order. 

PROBLEM  I. 

AMf  mmbtr  of  things  whatever  being  given  ;  to  determine  in  how  many  ways  they  may 
be  combined  two  and  two,  three  and  three,  ^c,  without  regard  to  order. 

This  problem  may  be  easily  solved  by  making  use  of  the  arithmetical  triangle.  Thus» 
for  example,  if  there  are  eight  things  to  be  combined,  three  and  three,  we  must  take 
the  ninth  vertical  band,  or  in  all  cases  that  band,  the  order  of  which  is  expressed  by  a 
onmber  exceeding  by  unity  the  number  of  things  to  be  combined ;  then  the  fourth 
horizontal  band,  or  that  the  order  of  which  is  greater  by  unity  than  the  number  of 
the  things  to  be  taken  together,  and  in  the  common  square  of  both  will  be  found  the 
nomber  of  the  combinations  required,  which  in  the  present  example  will  be  56. 

But  as  an  arithmetical  triangle  may  not  always  be  at  hand,  or  as  the  number  of 
things  to  be  combined  may  be  too  great  to  be  found  in  such  a  table,  the  following 
ample  method  may  be  employed. 

The  number  of  the  things  to  be  combined,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be 
tiken,  via.  two  and  two,  or  three  and  three,  &c.,  being  given : 

Ist  Form  two  arithmetical  progressions,  one  in  which  the  terms  go  on  decreasing 
by  unity,  beginning  with  the  given  number  of  things  to  be  combined ;  and  the  other 
cooiisting  of  the  series  of  the  natural  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. 

2d.  Then  take  from  each  as  many  terms  as  there  are  things  to  be  arranged  together 
in  the  proposed  combination. 

Sd.  Multiply  together  the  terms  of  the  first  progression,  and  do  the  same  with 
those  of  the  second. 

4th.  In  the  last  place,  divide  the  first  product  by  the  second,  and  the  quotient  wiL 
be  the  number  of  the  combinations  required. 

L  In  how  many  wage  can  90  thinge  be  combined,  tahing  them  two  and  two  f 
According  to  the  above   rule  we  must    multiply  90  by  80,    and  divide  the 
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product  9010  bjr  tte  product  of  1  mnd  2,  ihiit  ii  3  :  the  quotient  4003  will  be  tlia 
number  ofihe  comli nation*  resulting  from  tO  things,  t«ken  two  snd  two. 

Should  it  be  required,  in  how  muif  vnjt  the  same  things  am  be  comblued  three 
and  three,  the  problem  may  be  ■nswered  with  equal  cbk  ;  for  we  have  only  to  mul- 
tiply togeUer  90,  89,  88,  and  to  diride  the  product  704880  by  that  of  the  three  Dum. 
bers  i,  S,  3;  the  quotient  117480  will  be  the  number  required. 

In  like  manner,  it  will  be  found  that  90  thingi  may  be  combined  by  four  and  four, 
2A55190  ways  ;  for  if  the  product  of  90,  89,  88,  and  67,  be  diridrd  by  24,  the  product 
of  I,  2,  3,  4,  we  shall  have  the  above  retult. 

In  the  Isit  place,  if  it  be  required,  what  number  of  combination*  the  laroe  90 
things,  taken  five  and  five,  are  suiceplible  of,  it  will  be  found,  by  fbllawing  tlie  rule, 
that  the  aniwer  la  4394926B. 

II. — Were  it  asked,  how  many  conjunctions  the  seven  planeta  conld  form  witli  each 
other,  two  and  two,  we  might  reply  21 ;  for,  accordinf;  to  the  general  rule,  if  we  mul- 
tiply 7  by  6,  which  will  give  42,  and  diride  that  number  by  the  product  of  1  and  2, 
that  ia  2,  the  quotient  will  be  21. 

If  we  wished  to  know  the  number  of  all  the  coiijunctiona  poaaible  of  these  seven 
planet*,  two  and  two,  three  and  three,  &c  t  by  finding  separately  the  number  of  the 
conjunctious  two  and  two,  then  thoie  of  three  aud  three,  lie.,  and  adding  them 
together,  it  will  be  seen  that  tbey  amount  to  120. 

The  same  result  might  he  obtained  by  adding  the  seven  terms  of  the  double  geo- 
metrical progreMion  1,  2,  1,  8,  16,  32,  G4,  which  will  give  127.  But  from  this  num- 
ber we  must  deduct  7,  because  when  we  apeak  of  the  conjunction  of  a  planet,  it  is 
evident  that  two  of  them,  at  least,  must  be  untied ;  and  the  number  127  compre- 
hends all  the  ways  in  which  seven  things  can  l>e  tiken  one  and  one,  two  and  two, 
three  and  three,  lie.  In  the  present  example,  therefore,  we  must  deduct  the  number 
□f  the  things  taken  one  and  one ;   for  a  single  planet  cannot  form  a  conjunction. 


dit)  nuMbrr  q/'  thingi  bang  givtH  t  In  fitd  >"  tow  many  voyi  theg  can  bt  arranged. 

This  problem  may  be  easily  solved  by  following  the  method  of  induction  ;  for 
Ist.  One  thing  a  ran  be  airanged  only  in  one  way  :  in  lliii  case  therefore  the  niu>> 
ber  of  arrangemanta  ii  ^  1. 

2nd.  Two  things  may  be  arranged  together  two  ways  i  for  with  the  letters  a  and  i 
we  can  form  the  arnngementi  ab  and  ba  :  the  number  of  artangement*  therefore  i* 
equal  to  2,  or  the  product  of  1  and  2. 

3rd.  The  anangements  of  three  things  a,A,c,are  in  number  uii  for  at  can  form 
withe,  the  third,  three  different  ones,  bac,bcB,  c6a,and  there  can  be  no  more,  fiencc 
it  is  erident  that  the  required  number  is  equal  to  the  preceding  multiplied  by  3,  or 
to  the  product  of  1,2,3. 

4tb.  If  we  add  a  fourth  thing,  for  instance  d,  it  is  evident  that,  as  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding anangements  may  I;e  combined  with  this  fourth  thing  four  ways,  the  above 
number  6  must  be  multiplcd  by  4  to  obtain  that  of  the  arrangements  resulting  from 
four  things  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  number  will  be  21,  or  the  product  of  1,  ?,  3,  4. 

s  to  enlarge  briber  on  this  subject  f  for  it  may  be  easily  seen  that, 
le  number  of  the  things  given,  the  number  of  the  arrangementa  they 
of  may  be  found  by  multiplying  together  aa  many  terms  of  the  natural 
Dgresiion  ai  there  are  things  proposed. 
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Stmork — 1st.  It  may  somettmes  happen  that,  of  the  things  proposed,  one  of  them 
is  repeated,  as  a,  a,  6,  c.  In  this  case,  where  two  of  the  fbnr  things  proposed  are  the 
mne,  it  vrlU  be  found  that  they  are  susceptible  only  of  12  arrangements  instead  of 
24;  and  that  five,  where  two  are  the  same,  can  form  only  60,  instead  of  120. 

But  if  three  of  four  things  were  the  same,  there  would  be  only  4  combinations,  in- 
fttead  of  24 ;  and  ^ve  things,  if  three  of  them  were  the  same,  would  give  only  20,  in- 
stead of  120,  or  a  sixth  part.  But  as  the  arrangements  of  which  two  things  are  sus- 
ceptible amount  to  2,  and  aa  those  which  can  be  formed  with  three  things  are  6,  we 
may  thence  deduce  the  following  rule : 

In  any  number  of  thinga,  of  which  the  different  arrangements  are  required,  if  one 
of  them  be  several  times  repeated,  divide  the  number  of  arrangements,  found  accord- 
iiif^  to  the  general  rule,  by  that  of  the  arrangements  which  would  be  given  by  the 
things  repeated,  if  they  were  different,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  number 
reqaired. 

2nd.  Id  the  number  of  things,  the  different  arrangements  of  which  are  required,  if 
there  are  several  of  them  which  occur  several  times,  one  twice  for  example,  and 
■noUier  three  times ;  nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  find  the  number  of  the  arrange- 
ments  according  to  the  general  rule,  and  then  to  divide  it  by  the  product  of  the 
numbers  expressing  the  arrangements  which  each  of  the  things  repeated  would  be 
susceptible  of,  if  instead  of  being  the  same,  they  were  different.  Thus,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  as  the  things  which  occur  twice  would  be  susceptible  of  two  arrangements 
if  they  were  different;  and  as  those  which  occur  thrice  would,  under  the  like  circum- 
stances, give  six  ;  we  must  multiply  6  by  2,  and  the  product  12  will  be  the 
Domber  by  which  that  found  according  to  the  general  rule  ought  to  be  divided. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  five  letters  a,  a,bfb,  b,  can  be  arranged  only  10  different  ways : 
for,  if  they  were  different,  they  would  give  120  arrangements  ;  but  as  one  of  them 
occurs  twice,  and  another  thrice,  120  must  be  divided  by  the  product  of  2  and  6,  or 
12,  which  will  give  10. 

By  observing  the  precepts  given  for  the  solution  of  this  problem,  the  following 
qaestions  may  be  resolved. 

l.^A  eimb  of  Bevtn pergont  agreed  to  dine  together  every  day  successively ^  as  long  as  they 
could  sit  down  to  table  differently  arranged.     How  many  dinners  would  be  necessary 
for  that  purpose  f 

It  may  be  easily  found  that  the  required  number  is  5040,  which  would  require  13 
years  and  more  than  9  months. 

IL^The  different  anagrams  which  can  be  formed  with  any  word,  may  be  fbund  in 
like  manner.  Thus,  for  example,  if  it  be  required,  how  many  different  words  can  be 
formed  with  the  four  letters  of  the  word  amor,  which  will  give  all  the  possible 
anagrams  of  it,  we  shall  find  that  they  amount  to  24,  or  the  continued  product  of  1, 
?,  3, 4.     We  shall  here  give  them  in  their  regular  order. 


▲voa 

MORA 

ORAM 

BAMO 

AVBO 

MOAB 

ORMA 

RAOM 

AOMB 

MBOA 

OARM 

RMAO 

AORV 

MHAO 

OAMR 

BMOA 

ARMO 

MAOB 

OMRA 

ROAM 

ABOX 

MARO 

OMAR 

ROMA 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  Latin  anagrams  of  the  word  amor,  are  in  number  seven, 
viz.,  JRom/i,  moro,  maro,  oranif  ramo,  armo,  orma.  But  in  the  proposed  word,  if  one 
or  more  letters  were  repeated,  it  would  be  necessary  to  follow  the  precepts  already 
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given.  Thus,  the  word  LeojtolduM,  where  the  letter  /  and  the  letter  o  both  occur 
twice,  is  susceptible  of  only  90720  different  arrangements,  or  anagrains,  instead  of 
362880,  which  it  would  form,  if  none  of  the  letters  were  repeated ;  for,  according  to 
the  before-noentioned  rule,  we  must  divide  this  number  by  the  product  of  2  by  2,  or 
4,  which  will  give  90720. 

The  word  UutUosus,  where  the  u  occurs  twice,  and  the  9  thrice,  is  susceptible  of 
only  30210  arrangements ;  for  the  arrangements  of  the  9  letters  it  contains,  which 
are  in  number  802880,  must  be  divided  by  the  product  of  2  and  6,  or  twelve,  and  the 
quotient  wiU  be  S0240. 

In  this  manner  may  be  found  the  number  of  all  the  possible  anagrams  of  any  word 
whatever ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that,  however  few  be  the  letters  of  which  a 
word  is  composed,  the  number  of  the  arrangements  thenoe  resulting  will  be  s^  great 
as  to  require  considerable  labour  to  find  them. 

III. — How  many  ways  cam  the  foOomng  verse  he  varied,  triihout  destroying   the 

measure  : 

"  Tot  tibi  nmt  dotes,  Viiio,  qooC  siden  ado  r* 

This  verse,  the  production  of  a  devout  Jesuit  of  Louvain,  named  Father  Bauhuys, 
is  celebrated  on  accoimt  of  the  great  number  of  arrangements  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible, without  the  laws  of  quantity  being  violated ;  and  various  mathematicians  have 
exercised  or  amused  themselves  with  finding  out  the  number.  Erydus  Puleanus 
took  the  trouble  to  give  an  enumeration  of  them  in  forty-eight  pages,  making  them 
amount  to  1022,  or  the  number  of  the  stars  comprehended  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
ancient  astronomers ;  and  he  very  devoutly  observes,  that  the  arrangements  of  these 
words  as  much  exceed  the  above  number  as  the  perfections  of  the  Virgin  exceed  that 
of  the  Htars.* 

Father  Prestet,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Elements  of  the  Mathematics,  says  that 
this  verse  is  susceptible  of  2196  variations;  but  in  the  second  edition  he  extends  the 
number  to  3276. 

Dr.  Wallis,  in  the  edition  of  his  Algebra,  printed  at  Oxford,  in  1693,  makes  them 
amount  to  3096. 

But  none  of  them  has  exactly  hit  the  truth,  as  has  been  remarked  by  James  Ber- 
noulli, in  his  Ars  Conjectandi,  This  author  says,  that  the  difiTerent  combinations  of 
the  above  verse,  leaving  out  the  spondees,  and  admitting  those  which  have  no 
caesura,  amount  exactly  to  3312.  The  method  by  which  the  enumeratiou  was  made 
may  be  seen  in  the  above  work. 

The  same  question  has  been  proposed  respecting  the  following  verse  of  Thomas 
Lansius : 

"  Man,  mors,  son.  Us,  vis,  ttyz,  pus,  nox,  fex,  mala  eruz,  frans." 

It  may  be  easQy  found,  retaining  the  word  mola  in  the  antepenultima  place,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  measure,  that  this  verse  is  susceptible  of  399166000  different 
arrangements. 

PROBLBU  in. 

Of  the  combinations  which  may  be  formed  with  squares  divided  by  a  diagonal  into  two 

differently  coloured  triangles^ 

We  are  told  by  Father  Sebastian  Truchet,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
a  memoir  printed  among  those  of  the  year  1704,  that  having  seen,  during  the  course 
of  a  tour  which  he  made  to  the  canal  of  Orleans,  some  square  porcelain  tiles,  divided 

*  See  also  Yonios  do  Sdent.  Math.  cap.  rii. 
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bj  ft  diagtmal  into  two  triangles  of  different  colours,  destined  for  paving  a  chapel 
aod  some  apartments,  he  was  indnced  to  try  in  how  many  different  ways  they  could 
be  joiued  side  by  side,  in  order  to  form  different  figures.     In  the  first  place,  it  may 

be  readily  seen  that  a  single  square,  (Fig.  9.)  according  to  its 

^'  ^'  posit iofi  can  form  four  different  figures,  which  however  may 

be  reduced  to  two,  as  there  is  no  difference  between  the 

first  and  the  third,  or  between  the  second  and  fourth,  than 

what  arises  from  the  transposition  of  the  shaded  triangle 

into  the  place  of  the  white  one. 

Kow,  if  two  of  these  squares  be  combined  together,  the  result  will  be  64  different 

ways  of  arrangement ;   for,  iu  that  of  two  squares,  one  of  them  may  be  made  to 

issame  four  different  situations,  in  each  of  which  the  other  may  be  changed  16 

times.    The  result  therefore  will  be  64  combinations. 

We  must  however  observe,  with  Father  Sebastian,  that  one  half  of  these  combt- 
Bations  are  only  a  repetition  of  the  other,  in  a  contrary  direction,  which  reduces 
tbem  to  32 ;  and  if  attention  were  not  paid  to  situation,  they  might  be  reduced  to 
10. 

In  h'ke  manner,  we  might  combine  three,  four,  five,  &c.,  squares  together,  and  in 
that  case  it  would  be  found,  that  three  squares  are  cqwble  of  forming  128  figures  ; 
thftt  four  could  form  256,  ftc. 

The  immense  variely  of  compartments  which,  arise,  in  this 
^9'  ^^'  manner,  fi^m  so  small  a  number  of  elements,  is  really  astonish- 

ing. Father  Sebastian  gives  thirty  different  kinds,  selected  from 
a  hundred ;  and  these  even  are  only  a  very  small  part  of  those 
which  might  be  formed.  The  annexed  figure  (10.)  exhibits  one 
of  the  most  remarkable. 

In  conse(j(\]ence  of  Father  Sebastian's  memoir,  Father  Donat, 
one  of  his  associates,  was  induced  to  pursue  this  subject  still  far- 
ther, and  to  publish,  in  the  year  1722,  a  large  work,  in  which 
it  is  considered  in  a  different  manner.  It  is  entitled  "  Methode  pour  faire  une 
infinite  de  dessins  dififerents,  avec  des  carreaux  mi-partis  de  deux  couleurs  par 
ane  ligne  diagoiiale ;  ou.  Observations  du  P.  D.  Donat,  religieux  Carme  de  la  P.  de 
T.  siir  on  Memoire  insere  dans  lUist.  de  VAcad.  royale  des  Sciences  de  Paris, 
aon&  1704,  par  le  P.  S.  Truchet,  religieux  du  m^me  ordre."  Paris  1722,  in  4to.  In 
this  work  it  noay  be  seen  that  four  squares,  each  divided  into  two  triangles  of  different 
colours,  repeated  and  changed  in  every  manner  possible,  are  capable  of  forming  256 
different  figures ;  aiid  that  these  figures  themselves,  taken  two  and  two,  three  and 
three,  and  so  on,  will  form  a  prodigious  multitude  of  compartments,  engravings  of 
which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  book. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  this  idea  should  have  been  so  little  employed  in  archi- 
teciore;  as  it  might  furnish  an  inexhaustible  source  of  variety  in  pavements,  and  other 
works  of  the  like  kind.  However  this  may  be,  it  forms  the  object  of  a  pastime,  called  by 
tbe  French  Jeu  du  Parquet.  The  instrument  employed  for  this  pastime,  consists  of 
s  smsll  table,  having  a  border  round  it,  and  capable  of  receiving  64  or  a  hundred 
small  squares,  each  divided  into  two  triangles  of  different  colours,  with  which  people 
■muse  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  form  agreeable  combinations. 
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CHAPTEIl  DC. 

▲PPLICATIOH  OF  THS  OOCTRIHE   OF  OOMBIHATIONS    TO    GAMSt    OF    CHAJICB     AlTD 

TO  PBOBABIIJTIE8. 

Though  uothing,  on  the  first  view,  seems  more  foreign  to  the  province  of  the 
mathematics  than  chance,  the  powers  of  analysis  have,  as  we  may  say,  enchained  this 
Proteus,  and  subjected  it  to  calculation.  It  has  found  means  to  measure  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  probability ;  and  this  has  given  birth  to  a  curioas  branch  of  the  ma- 
thematics, the  principles  of  which  we  shall  here.explain. 

When  an  event  can  take  place  different  ways,  it  is  evident  that  the  probability  of 
its  happening  in  a  certain  determinate  manner,  wrill  be  greater  when,  of  the  whole  of 
the  ways  in  which  it  can  happen,  the  greater  number  determine  it  to  happen  in  that 
manner.  In  a  lottery,  for  example,  every  one  knows  that  the  probability  or  hope  of 
obtaining  a  prize,  is  greater  according  as  the  number  of  prizes  is  greater,  and  as  the 
total  number  of  the  tickets  is  less.  The  probability  therefore  of  an  event  is  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  number  of  the  cases  which  can  produce  it,  taken  directly,  and 
of  the  total  number  of  those  according  to  which  it  may  be  varied,  taken  inversely ; 
consequently  it  may  be  expressed  by  a  fraction,  having  for  its  numerator  the  number 
of  the  fiivourable  cases,  and  for  its  denominator  the  whole  of  the  cases. 

Thus,  in  a  lottery  consisting  of  a  thousand  tickets,  25  of  which  only  are  prizes,  the 
chance  of  obtaining  one  of  the  latter  will  be  represented  byA  ^^  i»  '^^^  num. 
her  of  the  prizes  were  50,  this  probability  would  be  double,  for  in  that  case  it  would 
be  equal  to  ^ ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  whole  number  of  tickets,  instead  of  a 
thousand,  were  two  thousand,  the  probability  would  be  only  one  half  of  the  former, 
that  is  jg.  If  the  whole  number  of  tickets  were  infinitely  great,  the  number  of 
prizes  still  remabing  the  same,  the  probability  would  be  infinitely  small;  and  if  the 
whole  number  of  tickets  were  prizes,  it  would  become  certainty,  and  in  that  case 
would  be  expressed  by  unity. 

Another  principle  of  this  theory,  necessary  to  be  here  explained,  the  enunciation 
of  which  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  truth  of  it,  is  as  follows : 

We  play  an  equal  game,  when  the  money  deposited  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
probability  of  gaining  the  stake;  for,  to  play  an  equal  game,  is  nothing  else  than  to 
deposit  a  sum  so  proportioned  to  the  probability  of  winning,  that,  after  a  great  num- 
ber of  throws  or  games,the  player  may  find  himself  nearly  at  par ;  but  for  this  purpose, 
the  sums  deposited  must  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  probability,  which  each  of 
the  players  has  in  his  favour.  Let  Jis  suppose,  for  example,  that  A  bets  against  B  on  a 
throw  of  the  dice,and  that  the  chances  are  two  to  one  in  favour  of  A ;  the  game  will  be 
equal  if,  after  a  great  number  of  throws,  the  parties  separate  nearly  without  any  loss ; 
but  as  there  are  two  chances  in  favour  of  A,  and  only  one  in  favour  of  B,  after  three 
hundred  throws  A  will  have  gained  nearly  two  hundred,  and  B  one  hundred ;  A 
therefore  ought  to  deposit  two  and  B  only  one ;  for  by  these  means,  as  A  in  winning 
two  hundred  throws  will  gain  200,  B  in  winning  a  hundred  throws  will  gain  200  also. 
In  such  cases  therefore,  it  is  said  that  two  to  one  may  be  betted  in  fiivour  of  A. 

.  PROBLEM  I. 

In  toning  up,  what  probability  is  there  of  throwing  a  head  several  timei  successively, 
or  a  tail;  or,  in  playing  with  several  pieces,  what  probabUity  is  there  that  they  will 
be  all  heads,  or  all  tails  t 

In  this  game  it  is  evident,  1st,  That  as  there  is  no  reason  why  a  bead  should  come 
up  rather  than  a  tail,  or  a  tail  rather  than  a  bead,  the  probability  that  one  of  the  two 
will  be  the  case  is  equal  to  },  or  an  equal  bet  may  be  taken  for  or  against. 
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Bot  if  tbe  game  were  for  two  throws,  and  any  one  sbould  bet  that  a  head  will  come 
vp  twiee,  it  must  he  observed,  that  all  the  combinations  of  head  or  tail,  which  can 
take  place  m  two  successive  throws  with  the  same  piece,  are  head,  head;  head,  tail; 
tsUf  head;  tail^  tail ;  one  of  which  only  gives  head,  head.  There  is  therefore  only 
one  case  in  four  which  can  make  the  person  win  who  bets  to  throw  a  head  twice  in 
suceenion ;  consequently  the  probability  of  this  event  is  only  ^ ;  and  he  who 
bets  in  fayour  of  two  heads,  ought  to  deposit  a  crown,  and  tbe  person  who  bets  against 
bim  ought  to  deposit  three ;  for  the  latter  has  three  chances  of  winning,  while  the 
former  has  only  one.  To  play  an  equal  game  then,  the  sums  deposited  by  each 
<Mi^t  to  be  in  this  proportion. 

It  will  be  found  also,  that  he  who  bets  to  throw  a  head  three  times  in  succession, 
will  have  in  his  fiivour  only  one  of  the  eight  combinations  of  head  and  tail,  which  may 
resolt  from  three  throws  of  the  same  piece.  The  probability  of  this  event  there- 
fore is  |,  while  that  in  favour  of  his  adversary  will  be  f.  Consequently,  to  play  au 
equilgame,  he  ought  to  stake  1  against  7. 

It  is  needless  to  go  over  all  the  other  cases ;  for  it  may  be  easily  seen,  that  the 
probability  of  throwing  a  head  four  times  successively  is  •^;  Hve  times  successively, 

It  is  unnecessary  also  to  enumerate  all  the  different  combinations  which  may  result 
from  head  or  tail;  but  in  regard  to  probabilities,  the  following  simple  rule  may  be 
employed. 

Tbe  probabilities  of  two  or  more  single  events  being  known,  the  probability  of 
tbeir  taking  place  altogether  may  be  found,  by  multiplying  together  the  probabilities 
of  tbese  events,  considered  singly. 

Tbos  the  probability  of  throwing  a  head,  considered  singly,  being  expressed  at  each 
tbrow  by  ^,  that  of  throwing  it  twice  in  succession,  will  be  )  x  i  or  j- ;  that 
of  throwing  it  three  times,  and  three  successive  throws,   will  be  |  X  }  X  if  or 

2d.  The  problem,  to  determine  the  probability  of  throwing,  with  two,  three,  or 
foor  pieces,  all  heada  or  all  tails,  may  be  resolved  by  the  same  means.  When  two 
pieces  are  tossed  up,  there  are  four  combinations  of  head  and  tail,  one  of  which  only 
is  all  heads.  When  three  pieces  are  tossed  up  together,  there  are  8,  one  of  which 
only  gives  all  heads,  &e.  The  probabilities  of  these  cases  therefore  are  the  same  as 
tb(Me  of  Uie  cases  similar  to  them,  which  we  have  already  examined. 

It  may  be  easily  seen  indeed,  without  the  help  of  analysis,  that  these  two  questions 
are  absolutely  the  same ;  and  the  following  mode  of  reasoning  may  be  employed  to 
prove  it.  To  toss  up  the  two  pieces  A  and  B  together,  or  to  toss  them  up  in  suo- 
eesiion,  giving  time  to  A,  the  first,  to  settle  before  the  other  is  tossed  up,  is  certainly 
tile  same  thing.  Let  us  suppose  then,  thai  when  A,  the  first,  has  settled,  instead  of 
tossing  up  B,  the  second,  A  the  first  is  taken  from  the  ground,  in  order  to  be  tossed 
op  a  second  time ;  this  will  be  the  same  thing  as  if  the  piece  B  had  been  employed 
for  a  second  toss ;  for  by  the  supposition  they  are  both  equal  and  similar,  at  least 
hi  regard  to  the  chance  whether  head  or  tail  will  come  up.  Consequently,  to  toss 
op  tbe  two  pieces  A  and  B,  or  to  toss  up  twice  in  succession  the  piece  A,  is  the  same 
tbing.    Therefore,  Sec. 

3d.  We  shall  now  propose  the  following  question :  What  may  a  person  bet,  thai 
in  two  throws  a  head  will  come  up  at  least  once  ?  By  the  above  method  it  will  be 
Umnd,  that  the  chances  are  3  to  1.  In  two  throws,  indeed,  there  are  four  combina- 
fions,  three  of  which  give  at  least  a  head  once  in  the  two  throws,  and  one  only  which 
gives  all  tails ;  hence  it  follows,  that  there  are  thr^e  combinations  in  fiivour  of  the 
person  who  bets  to  bring  a  head  once  in  two  throws,  and  only  one  against  him. 
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Any  number  of  dice  being  given;  to  determine  what  probability  there  is  of  throwing  tm 

assigned  number  of  points. 

We  shall  first  suppose  that  the  dice  are  of  the  ordinary  kind,  that  is  to  say,  having 
six  faces,  marked  with  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 6 ;  and  we  shall  analyse  some  of  the 
first  cases  of  the  problem,  in  order  that  we  may  proceed  gradually  to  those  that  are 
more  complex. 

1st.    Itie  proposed  to  throw  a  determinate  point,  6  for  example,  with  one  die. 

Here  it  is  evident,  that  as  the  die  has  six  faces,  one  of  which  only  is  marked  6,  and 
as  any  one  of  them  may  as  readily  come  up  as  another,  there  are  5  chances  against  the 
person  who  proposes  to  throw  a  six  at  pne  throw,  and  only  one  in  his  favour. 

2d.  Let  it  be  proposed  to  throw  the  same  point  6  with  two  dice. 

To  analyse  this  case,  we  must  first  observe  that  two  dice  give  36  different  combi- 
nations ;  for  each  of  the  faces  of  the  die  A,  for  example,  may  be  combined  with  each 
of  those  of  the  die  B,  which  will  produce  36  combinations.  But  six  may  be  thrown, 
Ist,  by  3  and  3  ;  2d,  by  2  with  the  die  A,  and  4  with  the  die  B,  which,  as  may  be 
readily  seen,  forms  two  distinct  cases :  3d,  by  1  with  the  die  A,  and  5  with  the  die  B, 
or  1  with  B  and  5  with  A,  which  also  gives  two  cases;  and  these  are  all  that  are 
possible.  Hence  there  are  5  favourable  chances  in  36;  consequently  the  probability 
of  throwing  6  with  two  dies  is  ^,  and  that  of  not  throwing  it  is  j^.  This  therefore 
ought  to  be  the  ratio  of  the  stakes  or  money  deposited  by  the  players. 

By  analysing  the  other  cases,  it  will  be  found  that,  of  throwing  two  with  two  dice, 
there  is  one  chance  in  36;    of  throwing  three,  there  are  2  ;  of  thro  wing  four,  3; 
of  throwing  five,  4 ;  of  throwing  six,  5 ;  of  throwing  seven,  6 ;  of  throwing  eight,  5 ; 
of  throwing  nine,  4;  of  throwing  ten,  3:  of  throwing  eleven,  2;  and  of  throwing 
fixes,  1. 

If  three  dice  were  proposed,  with  which  it  is  evident  the  lowest  point  would  be 
three,  and  the  highest  eighteen,  it  will  be  found,  by  means  of  a  similar  analysis,  that 
in  216,  the  whole  number  of  the  throws  possible  with  three  dice,  there  is  1  chance  of 
throwing  three ;  3  of  throwing  four ;  6  of  throwing  five,&c. :  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
annexed  table,  the  use  of  which  is  as  follows. 

If  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  in  how  many  ways  13  can  be  thrown  with 
three  dice,  we  must  look  in  the  first  vertical  column,  on  the  left,  for  the  number  13, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  table  for  3,  the  number  of  the  dice ;  and  in  the  square  below, 
opposite  to  13,  will  be  found  21,  the  number  of  ways  in  which  13  may  be  thrown 
with  three  dice.  In  like  manner,  it  will  be  found,  that  with  4  dice,  it  may  be  thrown 
140 ways;  with  five  dice,  420 ;  &c. 
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Wden  it  »  once  known  how  msor  wmyi  ■  point  can  be  thrown  witb  >  certDn 
■amber  at  dice,  the  probability  of  throwing  it  may  be  eaiilj  found  :  nothing  ii  ne. 
wniy  but  to  form  a  freclion,  baring  for  its  numerator  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
the  point  can  be  thrown,  and  for  denominator  the  number  6,  railed  to  that  power 
indiaied  by  the  number  of  dice ;  at  tba  cube  of  6,  or  216.  for  three  dicej  the  U< 
qndntf,  or  1996,  for  four  dice)  &c. 

Thus,  tbe  probability  of  throwing  13  with  three  dice,  ie  ^,;  of  throwing  it  with 

Vui'oui  other  quettioni  may  be  propoied  concerning  tbe  throwing  of  dice,  a  few 
of  which  we  Bhall  here  eiamine. 

lit  Wkn  hvo  playeri  are  itigagtd;  to  determine  the  adeantage  or  dliadventage  ef 
Ike  peraan  teho  laiertaket  to  throw  a  certain  face,  that  for  example  marked  0,  in 
a  ctrtaiM  nttmber  of  tkrOKM, 

Let  m  auppoae  that  he  undertake*  it  at  one  throw :  to  find  the  probability  of  hi* 
■nceee^ng,  it  muit  be  coniidered,  that  be  who  hold*  the  die  has  only  one  chance  of 
viimtag,  and  five  of  losing  ;  coniequently  to  undertake  it  at  oite  throw,  he  ought  t6 
itake  no  more  than  one  to  five.  There  i*  therefore  a  great  diaadvantage  in  uiider- 
takiag.  on  an  even  bet,  to  throw  lix  at  a  lingle  throw  of  one  die. 

To  detwinine  the  probalnlity  of  throwing  the  face  marked  6  in  two  throw*  with  a 
nngle  die,  we  inint  obwrre,  ai  ha*  been  already  *aid,  in  regard  to  toning  up,  that 
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this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  undertake,  in  throwing  two  dice  together,  that  one  of  them 
shall  have  the  side  marked  6  uppermost.  He  then  who  holds  the  dice  has  only  11 
chances,  or  comhinations,  by  which  he  can  win  ;  for  he  may  throw  6  with  the  first 
die,  and  1,  2, 3, 4,  or  5  with  the  second  ;  or  6  with  the  second  die,  and  1, 2, 3, 4,  or  5 
with  the  first,  or  6  with  each  die.  But  there  are  25  combinations  or  chances  unfa- 
Tourable  to  his  vanning,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2,     1 

3.     1 

4.     1 

2,    2 

3,    2 

4,     2 

2.    3 

3,    3 

4.    3 

2,    4 

3.    4 

4,    4 

2,    5 

3,    5 

4,    5 

5. 

1 

5, 

2 

5. 

3 

5, 

4 

5, 

5 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  he  who  undertakes  to  throw  a  6  with  two  dic«, 
ought  to  stake  no  more  than  11  to  25 ;  and  consequently,  that  it  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  do  it  on  equal  terms. 

It  must  here  be  observed  that  36,  the  number  of  all  the  chances  or  combinationt 
possible  in  two  throws  of  the  dice,  is  the  square  of  6,  which  is  the  number  of  the 
faces  of  one  die ;  and  that  25,  the  number  of  the  chances  unfavourable  to  the  person 
who  undertakes  to  throw  a  determinate  &ce,  is  the  square  of  5,  or  of  1  less  than  the 
same  number  6.  The  number  of  the  favourable  chances  therefore,  in  this  case,  is 
equal  to  the  difiference  of  the  squares  36  and  25,  or  of  the  square  of  the  number  oi 
the  faces  of  one  die,  and  of  that  of  the  faces  of  the  .same  die  less  one. 

In  the  case  of  undertaking  to  bring  a  6  in  three  throws  with  one  die,  we  must 
consider,  in  like  manner,  that  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  undertake  that,  in  throwing 
three  dice  at  once,  one  of  them  shall  bring  a  6 ;  but  of  the  216  combinations,  which 
result  from  three  dice,  there  are  125  without  a  6»  and  91  among  which  there  is  at 
least  one  6 ;  consequently,  he  who  engages  to  throw  a  6,  either  in  three  throws  with 
one  die,  or  one  throw  with  three  dice,  ought  to  bet  no  more  than  91  to  125 ;  and  it 
would  be  disadvantageous  to  undertake  it  on  equal  terms. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  the  number  91  is  the  difference  of  the  cube  of  the 
number  of  the  faces  of  one  die,  viz.  216,  and  of  125,  the  cube  of  the  same  number 
leas  unity,  or  of  5.  Hence  it  appears  that,  in  general,  to  find  the  probability  of 
throwing  a  determinate  (ace,  in  a  certain  number  of  throws,  or  at  one  throw  with  a 
certain  number  of  dice,  we  must  raise  6,  the  number  of  the  faces  of  one  die,  to  that 
power  which  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  throws  agreed  on,  or  by  the  number  of 
dice  to  be  thrown  at  one  time ;  we  must  then  raise  6  less  unity,  or  5,  to  the  same 
power,  and  subtract  it  from  the  former ;  the  remainder  with  this  power  of  5  will  be 
the  respective  number  of  chances  for  winning  or  losing. 

Thus,  if  a  person  should  bet  to  throw  at  least  one  3  with  four  dice,  we  must  raise 
6  to  the  4th  power,  which  is  1296,  and  subtract  from  it  the  fourth  power  of  5,  or 
625 ;  the  remainder  671  will  be  the  number  of  chances  for  winning,  and  625  that  of 
the  chances  of  losing ;  consequently  ikete  will  be  an  advantage  in  laying  an  even 
bet 

It  is  advantageous  also  to  undertake,  on  an  even  bet,  to  throw  any  determinate 
point,  for  example  3,  in  five  throws,' or  with  five  dice ;  for  if  from  the  5th  power  of 
6,  which  is  7776,  we  deduct  the  5th  power  of  5,  or  3125,  the  remainder  4651  will 
be  the  number  of  fiivourable  chances,  and  3125  that  of  the  un&vourable.  Conse- 
quently, to  play  an  equal  game,  he  who  bets  on  throwing  the  above  point,  ought  to 
deposit  4651  to  3125,  or  nearly  3  to  2. 

2d.  In  how  many  throws  may  one  bet,  on  equal  terms,  to  throw  a  determinate  doublet^ 
for  example  sixes,  with  two  dice  f 

It  has  been  already  shewn,  that  the  probability  of  not  throwing  sizes  with  two 
two  dice,  is  Us  consequently  the  probability  of  their  not  coming  up  in  two  throws, 
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will  be  the  sqiure  of  that  fraction ;  in  three  throws,  the  cube,  &c.  But  u  the 
powers  of  e^ery  number  greater  than  unity,  howerer  small  the  excess,  go  on  always 
increising,  those  of  a  number  less  than  unity,  however  small  the  defect,  go  on  always 
decretsiog:  the  consecutive  powers  therefore  of  ]|  will  go  on  always  decreasing. 
Now  let  us  conceive  g  to  be  raised  to  such  a  power  as  to  be  equal  to  ^ ;  it  will  be 
found  that  the  21th  power  of  ){  is  somewhat  greater  than  ^ ;  and  that  the  25th 
powor  is  somewhat  less  ;*  hence  it  follows  that  one  may  lay  an  even  bet  with  some 
advantage,  that  another  will  not  bring  sizes  in  24  throws  with  two  dice,  but  that 
there  is  some  disadvantage  in  taking  an  even  bet  that  they  will  not  come  up  in  85 
throws.  Consequently,  he  who  bets  on  throwing  sizes  in  24  throws,  does  so  with 
disadvantage ;  but  if  he  lays  an  even  bet  that  they  will  come  up  in  25  throws,  the 
ad?antage  is  in  his  favour. 

Sd.  Whai  prohahiUtjf  is  there  of  throwing  any  determinate  doublet,  for  example  two 
threee^  in  one  throw  with  two  or  more  dice  9 

To  determine  this  question,  we  must  first  observe,  that  he  who  undertakes  to 
throw  two  threes  with  two  dice,  has  only  one  favourable  chance,  in  the  36  chances 
or  combinations  given  by  two  dice ;  and  it  thence  follows  that  he  ought  to  bet  no 
oiore  than  I  to  35. 

In  the  case  of  three  dice,  it  will  be  found  that  he  ought  to  bet  no  more  than  16  to 
200;  for  the  number  of  chances  or  combinations  possible  with  three  dice  is  216. 
But  when  it  is  proposed  to  throw  two  threes  with  three  dice,  they  may  come  up  16 
different  ways ;  for  in  the  36  combinations  of  the  two  dice  A  and  B,  all  those  in 
which  one  3  only  is  found,  as  1, 3;  3, 1,  &c,  being  10  in  number,  by  combining  with 
the  side  marked  3  of  the  die  C,  give  two  threes.  Besides  the  combination  3,  3  of 
the  dice  A  and  B,  by  combining  with  one  of  the  siz  faces  of  the  third  C,  will  give 
two  threes.  Here  then  we  have  16  ways  of  throwing  two  threes  with  three  dice, 
which  give  ]6  favourable  chances  in  216.  Consequently,  the  probability  of  throwing 
tno  threes  with  three  dice  is  ^ ;  and  no  more  ought  to  be  betted  on  the  success 
of  that  event  than  16  to  200,  or  2  to  2.5. 

If  the  probability  of  throwing  two  threes  with  four  dice  be  required,  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  expressed  by  -^ ;  for,  of  the  1296  combinations  of  the  faces  of  four  dice,  there 
sre  150  which  give  two  threes,  20  that  give  3,  and  one  that  gives  4,  making  altogether 
171  throws,  which  give  2  or  3  or  4  threes.  Consequently,  no  more  than  171  to  1125, 
or  about  1  to  ^,  ought  to  be  betted  on  throwing,  at  least,  once  threes  with  four  dice. 

In  the  last  place,  if  the  probability  of  throwing  any  doublet,  at  one  throw,  with 
two  or  more  dice,  be  required,  it  may  be  easily  determined  by  the  preceding  method 
of  calculation ;  for  if  an  indeterminate  doublet  be  proposed,  it  is  evident  that  the 
probability  is  six  times  as  great  as  when  an  assigned  doublet  is  proposed ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  only  to  multiply  the  probabilities  already  found  by  6.  The  probability 
therefore  with  two  dice,  will  be  £  or  ^;  ^with  three  dice,  H^  or  |;  with  four  dice» 
^  or  }{,  &c.  So  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  taking  an  even  bet  to  throw  at  least 
one  doublet  with  four  dice. 

This  property  is  not  true  when  the  number  of  dice  exceeds  three.  The  probability 
of  an  assigned  doublet  with  four  dice  is  -fj}^,  which  multiplied  by  6,  and  added  to  the 

*  Let  n  he  the  ezponent  of  that  power  of  y  which  is  equal  to  J ;  that  is  to  say,  let 

35* 

be  equal  to  ^.     As  the  unknown  quantity  n  is  in  the  ezponent,  it  must  be  disen- 

^^  36" 

gaged  from  it,  which  may  be  done  by  means  of  logarithms.     For — -  ^  J,  by  taking 

the  k)garithms  we  shall  have  n  log.  35  —  n  log.  36  =  log.  j^,  or  ==  —  log.  3  ;  for  log. 
J  =  —  log.  a.     Hence  n  log.  35  —  n  log.  36  =  —  log.  2,  or  log.  2  =  n  log.  36  —  n 

log.  35.    Therefore,  n  =S{ }^^'  J' Which    gives  n  =  24-605,  or  24^ 

log.  36  —  log.  35  " 
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probabtlity  of  a  different  face  coming  up  with  each  die,  viz.  to  f  X  |  X  }  X  for  j^ 
gives  4yt>  being  90  chances  more  than  there  is  in  all  the  four  dice,  which  is  im- 
possible. 

The  probability  of  an  assigned  doublet  with  four  dice,  viz.  *^,  includes  the  pro« 
bability  of  some  other  doublet ;  for  aces,  ttcoa,  or  any  other  doublet  may  turn  up  at 
the  same  throw,  which  cannot  happen  with  two  dice  or  vrith  three;  so  that  the 
multiplier  6  will  not  answer  to  the  probability  of  an  indeterminate  doublet,  when 
there  are  more  than  three  dice. 

In  such  cases  it  is  the  safest  and  easiest  way  to  find  the  probability  of  the  reverse 
problem — of  not  throwing  doublets — and  then  subtracting  that  probability  from 
unity  or  certainty,  the  remainder  is  the  probability  for  doublets. 

PROBLEM  ni. 

Two  persons  sit  down  to  play  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  ;  and  agree  that  he  who  first 
gets  three  games  shall  be  the  winner.  One  of  them  has  got  two  games,  and  the  other 
one  :  but  being  unwilling  to  continue  their  play,  they  resolve  to  divide  the  stake :  how 
much  of  it  ought  each  person  to  receive  f 

This  problem  is  one  of  the  first  that  engaged  the  attention  of  Pascal,  when  he 
began  to  study  the  calculation  of  probabilities.  It  was  resolved  by  Fermat,  a  cele- 
brated geometrician,  to  whom  he  proposed  it,  by  a  different  method,  viz.  that  of  com- 
binations :  we  shall  here  give  both. 

It  is  evident  that  each  of  the  players,  in  depositing  his  money,  resigns  all  right  to 
it ;  but,  in  return,  each  has  a  right  to  what  chance  may  give  him  ;  consequently  when 
they  give  over  playing,  the  stake  ought  to  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  probability 
each  had  of  winning  the  whole  sum  had  they  continued. 

Case  1st.  This  proportion  may  be  determined  by  the  following  reasoning.  Since  the 
first  player  wants  one  game  to  be  out,  and  the  second  two,  it  may  be  readily  perceived, 
that  if  they  continue  their  play,  and  if  the  second  should  win  one  game,  he  would 
want,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  one  game  to  be  out ;  and  in  that  case,  the  two 
players  being  equally  advanced,  their  hopes  or  chances  of  winning  would  be  equal. 
This  being  supposed,  they  would  have  an  equal  right  to  the  stake,  and  consequently 
each  ought  to  have  an  equal  share  of  it. 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  if  the  first  should  win  the  game  about  to  be  played, 
the  whole  money  deposited  would  belong  to  him ;  and  that  if  he  lost  it  he  would 
have  a  right  only  to  the  hal£  But  the  one  case  being  as  probable  as  the  other,  the 
first  has  a  righir  to  the  half  of  both  these  sums  taken  together.  But  together  they 
make  j,  the  half  of  which  is  } ;  and  this  is  the  share  of  the  stake  belonging  to  the 
first  player ;  consequently  that  belonging  to  the  second  is  only  ^. 

Case  2iid.  The  solution  of  the  first  case  will  enable  us  to  solve  the  second,  in 
which  we  suppose  that  the  first  player  wants  one  game  to  be  out,  and  the  second 
three ;  for  if  the  first  should  win  one  game,  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  whole  stake, 
and  if  he  lost  one  game,  by  which  means  the  second  would  want  only  two  games  to 
be  out, }  of  the  money  would  belong  to  the  former,  as  the  parties  would  then  be  in 
the  situation  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  case.  But  as  both  these  events  are  equally 
probable,  the  first  ought  to  have  the  half  of  the  two  sums  taken  together,  or  the 
half  of  J,  that  is  |:  the  remainder  ^  will  therefore  be  what  belongs  to  the  second. 

Case  3rd.  It  will  be  found,  by  the  like  reasoning,  if  we  suppose  two  games  wanting 
to  the  first  player,  and  three  to  the  second,  that  on  ceasing  to  play,  they  ought  to 
divide  the  stake  in  such  a  manner  that  the  former  may  have  ^  and  the  latter  ^. 

Case  4th.  If  four  games  were  to  be  played,  and  if  the  first  wanted  only  two 
games,  and  the  second  four,  the  money  ought  to  be  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
former  should  have  {j  and  the  latter  {^. 
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Bot  we  may  dispense  with  the  above  reasoning,  and  employ  the  following  general 
rule,  deduced  from  it.  which  is  to  be  applied  by  means  of  the  arithmetical  triangle. 
Enter  that  diagonal  of  the  arithmetical  triangle,  .the  order  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
namber  of  the  games  wanting  to  both  players.  As  this  number  in  the  first  case  is 
3,  we  must  enter  the  third  diagonal  of  the  triangle ;  then  because  the  first  player 
wants  only  one  gsune,  we  must  take  the  first  number  of  that  diagonal ;  but  because 
two  are  wanting  to.  the  second,  we  must  take  the  sum  of  the  two  first  numbers, 
which  will  give  3.  These  two  numbers  therefore,  1  and  3,  will  indicate,  that  the 
sUke  ought  to  be  divided  in  the  same  proportion :  consequently  the  first  player 
ought  to  have  ),  and  the  second  j^; 

As  this  rule  may  be  easily  applied  to  every  other  case  whatever,  we  shall  enlarge 

DO  fiirther  on  the  sab)ect. 

The  second  method  of  resolving  problems  of  this  kind,  which  is  that  of  combina- 
tions, is  as  follows : 

To  resolve,  for  example,  the  fourth  case,  where,  according  to  the  supposition,  the 
first  player  wants  two  games  to  be  out,  and  the  second  fotir,  so  that  together  they 
want  six  games;  take  unity  from  that  sum,  and  because  5  remain,  we  shall  suppose 
the  five  similar  letters  a  a  a  a  a,  favourable  to  the  first  player,  and  the  five  following, 
hbbbb,  fi&vourable  to  the  second.  These  letters  must  be  combined,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing Uble,  where,  of  the  32  combinations  which  they  form,  the  first  26,  towards 
the  left,  where  a  occurs  at  least  twice,  wiU  indicate  the  number  of  chances  which 
tbefirst  has  of  winning;  and  the  last  6»  towards  the  right,  in  which  a  never  occurs 
oftener  than  once,  will  indicate  those  fiivourableto  the  second. 


a  a  a  a  a 
a  a  a  a  b 
a  a  a  b  a 
a  a  b  a  a 
a  b  aa  a 
b  a  a  aa 


a  a  a  b  b 
a  a  b  b  a 
ab  b  a  a 
b  b  a  a  a 
a  ab  ab 
ab  aa  b 
b  aa  a  b 
b  a  a  b  a 
b  ab  a  a 
a  b  ab  a 


a  a  b  b  b 
a  b  b  b  a 
b  bb  a  a 
a  b  a  b  b 
ab  b  ab 
b  b  a  ab 
b  a  a  b  b 
b  a  b  b  a 
bb  ab  a 
b  ab  a  b 


abbbb 
bbbba 
babbb 
bbabb 
bbbab 
bbbbb 


The  expectation  therefore  of  the  first  pUyer,  will  be  to  that  of  the  second,  as  26 

**In  Ukrmanner/  to  resolve  the  case  where  the  first  player  is  supposed  to  have  won 
three  g«nes,  and  the  othernone,  as  he  must  win  who  first  gets  four  games,  the  num. 
bHf^  gUe.  wanting  to  both  will  be  5,  which  being  diminished  by  unity,  will 
gire  4  WemiMt  then  examine  in  how  many  different  ways  the  letters  a  and  6  can 
be  combined  four  and  four,  which  will  be  found  to  be  16,  viz. : 


a  aa  a 
a  a  ab 
a  ab  a 
a  b  aa 
b  aaa 


a  a  b  b 
ab  ab 
b  a  a  b 
abba 
b ab  a 
b  b  aa 


abbb 
babb 
bbab 
bbba 


bbbb 


Bat,  of  these  16-«onibuiations,  it  is  evident  there  are  15  where  a  is  found  at  least 
once  •  which  indicates  that  there  are  15  combinations  or  chances  favourable  to  the 
first  Dlaver  and  one  favourable  to  the  second.  Consequently  they  ought  to  divide 
tiie  stake  in  the  ratio,  of  15  to  1,  or  the  former  ought  to  have  ^  of  it,  and  the 
latter  i* 
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FEOBLEM  IT. 

Of  the  Genoese  Lottery, 

All  persons  are  acquainted  witb  the  nature  of  lotteries,  a  kind  of  institution  which 

originated  in  Italy,  and  which  was  afterwards  introduced  into  other  countries  of 

Europe.    It  took  its  rise  at  Genoa,  where  it  had  long  been  customary  to  choose 

annually  by  ballot  five  members  of  the  senate,  which  was  composed  of  90  persons, 

in  order  to  form  a  particular  council.     Some  idle  persons  took  this  opportunity  of 

laying  bets,  that  the  lot  would  full  on  such  or  such  senators.     The  government  then 

seeing  with  what  eagerness  people  interested  themselves  in  these  bets,  conceived  the 

idea  of  establishing  a  lottery  on  the  same  principle ;  which  was  attended  with  so 

great  success,  that  all  the  cities  of  Italy  wished  to  participate  in  it,  and  sent  large 

sums  of  money  to  Genoa  for  that  purpose.     The  same  motive,  and  that  no  doubt  of 

increasing  the  revenues  of  the  church,  induced  the  pope  to  establish  one  of  the  same 

kind  at  Rome,  the  inhabitants  of  which  became  so  fond  of  this  species  of  gambling, 

that  they  often  deprived  themselves  and  their  families  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  that 

they  might  have  money  to  lay  out  In  the  lottery.    Many  of  them  also  indulged  in 

every  kind  of  foolery  that  credulity  or  superstition  could  inspire,  in  order  to  obtain 

fortunate  numbers. 

The  analysis  of  this  kind  of  lottery  is  reduced  to  the  solution  of  the  following 

problem. 

Ninety  numbers  beiny  yiven,five  of  which  are  to  be  drawn  by  chance;  it  i$  required 

to  determine  what  probability  there  is  that  among  these  fivCf  there  will  be  one,  two, 

three,  four,  or  five  numbers,  which  any  one  has  chosen  from  among  the  90  f 

It  may  be  readily  seen,  that  if  one  determinate  number  only  were  proposed,  and  that 

if  no  more  than  one  number  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  wheel,  the  adventurer  would 

have  only  one  favourable  chance  in  the  90 ;  but  as  five  numbers  are  drawn  from  the 

wheel,  this  quintuples  the  chance  favourable  to  the  adventurer,  so  that  he  has  five 

favourable  chances  in  the  ninety. .  His  probability  therefore  of  winning,  is  ^ ;  and, 

to  play  an  equal  gaipe,  the  stakes  ought  to  be  in  the  same  ratio,  or,  what  amounts  to 

the  same  thing,  the  proprietor  of  the  lottery  ought  to  reimburse  the  price  of  the  ticket 

18  times. 

To  determine  what  probability  there  is,  that  two  numbers  selected  will  both  come 

up,  we  must  first  find  how  many  combinations  may  be  produced  by  90  numbers, 

taken  two  and  two.    In  treating  on  combinations  we  have  already  shewn,  that  in 

this  case  they  amount  to  4005 ;  but  as  five  numbers  are  drawn  from  the  wheel, 

and  as  these  five  numbers,  combined  together  two  and  two,  give  10  twos,  it  thence 

results  that,  in  these  4005  chances,  there  are  only  10  favourable  to  the  adventurer. 

The  probability  therefore^  that  the  two  numbers  selected  may  be  among  those  drawn 

10  1 

from  the  wheel,  will  be  expressed  by  ^^^  ^^  iooX'    ^<>f  ^^"i^^^"  ^^^  proprietor 

of  the  lottery  ought  to  give  the  adventurer,  in  case  he  should  win,  400}  times  the 
price  of  the  ticket. 

To  determine  what  probability  there  is,  that  three  numbers  selected  will  come  up 
among  the  five  drawn  from  the  wheel,  we  must  find  how  many  ways  90  numbers  can 
be  combined  three  and  three,  or  how  many  threes  they  make.  These  combinations 
amount  to  117480 ;  but  as  the  five  numbers  drawn  from  the  wheel  form  10  threes,  the 
adventurer  has  10  favourable  chances  in  117480,  and  the  probability  in  his  favour  is 
ttKbv  o^  irhi*  '^^  ^^^^  ^i^  money  therefore  on  equal  terms,  the  prize  ought  to  be 
11748  times  the  price  of  the  ticket. 

In  the  last  place,  it  will  be  found  that  in  51 1038  chances,  there  is  only  one  favour- 
able to  the  person  who  should  bet  that  4  determinate  numbers  will  come  up ;  and  1 
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b  49918968  fiiToonble  to  the  peraon  who  thould  bet  that  fire  determinate  numbers 
will  be  the  fire  drawn;  consequently,  in  the  last  case,  to  risk  his  money  on  equal 
tcnns,  soeording  to  mathematical  strictness,  the  adventurer,  should  he  be  successful. 
Slight  to  reoeire  nearly  44  millions  of  times  the  money  which  he  lays  out. 

vnovLEu  y. 

Aai  B  plmfimg  at  piquet :  A  U  ftrst  in  hand,  and  has  no  ace:  what  probahiUty  i$ 
there  that  he  will  get  one,  or  two,  or  three,  orfaw  9 

It  is  well  known  that  at  this  game  12  cards  are  dealt  to  each  of  the  players, 
sod  thst  6  remain  in  the  pack,  of  which  the  first  takes  5,  and  the  last  3.  This  being 
premised,  it  will  be  found  that  A's  chance  to  have  any  one  ace  is  .        •      M 

to  hare  two  ,... Qf 

to  bare  three  ^ 

to  bare  four  •••••'•■!» 

tbe  sum  of  all  these  is  Jff,  which  is  equal  to  f||. 

Henee  it  follows,  that  the  probability  of  his  having  an  ace  among  the  five  cards  he 
bss  to  take  in,  is  fQ,  the  difference  between  which  numbers  is  71,  so  that  one  may 
bet  252  to  71  that  A  will  take  in  some  of  the  aces.  But  let  us  suppose  that  A  is  last 
is  hind ;  m  that  case  it  is  recjuired  how  much  he  may  bet  that  he  will  have  at  least 
one  see  among  his  three  cards  ? 

The  probability  of  A  having  an  ace  among  his  three  cards  is  •        •      ft  or  {g 

ofbsringtwoitis j| 

of  hsving  three i^ 

the  sam  of  all  which  is  m  or  ]f . 

Consequently,  the  probability  that  he  will  have  either  one,  or  two,  or  three  in- 
determioately,  is  {|,  A  may  therefore  take  an  equal  bet  with  advantage,  that  he  will 
have  one  of  the  aces,  for  the  ratio  of  the  stakes  would  be  29  to  28. 

PROBLEM  TX. 

At  the  game  of  whist,  what  prohabiUtg  is  there,  that  the  four  honours  will  not  be  in  the 

hands  of  any  two  partners  t 

Be  Moivre,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Chances,  shews  that  the  chance  is  nearly  27  to  2  that 
the  psrtoers,  one  of  whom  deals,  will  not  have  the  four  honours. 

That  it  is  about  23  to  1  that  the  other  two  partners  will  not  have  them. 

Thst  it  is  nearly  8  to  1  that  they  will  not  be  found  on  any  one  side. 

That  one  may  bet  about  13  to  7>  without  disadvantage,  that  the  partners  who  are 
first  to  hand  will  not  count  honours. 

That  about  20  to  7  may  be  betted,  that  the  other  two  will  not  count  them. 

And,  in  the  last  place,  that  it  is  25  to  16,  that  one  of  the  two  sides  will  count 
lunonrs,  or  that  they  will  not  be  equslly  divided. 

FBOBLBH  Vn. 

Of  the  game  of  the  American  Savages, 

We  sre  told  by  Beron  de  la  Hontan,  in  his  Voyages  en  Canada,  that  the  Indians 
plsy  at  the  following  game :  they  have  8  nuts,  black  on  the  one  side,  and  white 
on  the  other:  these  they  throw  into  the  air,  and  if  it  happens,  when  they  fiill 
to  the  ground,  that  the  black  are  odd,  the  player  wins  the  stake  ;  if  they  are  all 
blsck,  or  all  white,  he  wins  the  double ;  but  if  there  are  an  equal  number  of  each,  he 
loses. 

M.  de  Montmort,  who  analysed  this  game,  finds,  that  he  who  tosses  up  the  nuts,  has 
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M  adTuiage,  which  my  be  estimated  at  ^  ;  and  that  to  render  the  game  equals 
he  ought  to  deposit  22  when  his  adTersary  stakes  21. 


Of  the  game  of  Baekgammum, 

The  game  of  backgammon  is  one  of  those  where  the  spirit  of  combination  is 
displayed  in  a  very  striking  manner,  and  where  it  is  of  great  utility  to  know,  at  every 
throw,  what  may  be  hoped  or  feared  from  the  sacceeding  throws,  whether  your  own 
or  those  of  your  adversary.  The  chances  in  this  game,  like  those  in  others,  may  be 
appreciated  mathematically ;  but  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  small  number 
of  examples,  selected  from  those  easiest  to  be  comprehended. 

L  A,  being  at  pltof  at  baekgammom,  is  obliged  to  make  a  blot ;  mow  hi*  throw  is  sueh^ 
that  he  can  make  it  either  where  his  adversary  B  may  take  it  up  with  a  single  ace,  or 
where  he  eon  take  it  up  by  throwing  seven  in  any  manner  :  the  question  is,  where  should 
he  make  the  blot  t 

As  the  number  of  chances  for  throwing  one  ace  or  more,  is  II,  and  the  number  of 
chances  for  throwing  seven  in  any  manner,  are  but  6,  it  will  be  safest  to  make  the 
blot  where  it  may  be  taken  up  by  throwing  7- 

II.  Whether  it  is  safer  to  make  a  blot,  at  backgammon,  where  it  may  be  taken  up  by  an 
ace,  or  where  it  may  be  taken  up  by  a  tret 

The  number  of  chances  for  throwing  one  ace  or  more,  and  those  for  throwing  one 
tre  or  more,  are  each  II ;  but  there  are  2  chances  for  throwing  deux  ace,  or  3;  it 
will  therefore  be  safer  to  make  the  blot  where  itcan  be  taken  up  only  by  an  ace. 

The  following  table  will  shew  the  chances  of  taking  up  a  sbgle  blot  however 
situated. 


No.  of 
points 
to  hit. 

Chances. 

Total 
chances. 

1 

11 

11 

2 

11  + I 

12 

3 

11+2 

13 

4 

11  +3 

14 

5 

11+4 

15 

,    e 

11  -f  5 

16      1 

No.  of 
points 
to  hit. 

Chances. 

Total 
chances. 

7              6 

6 

8              5 

5 

9 

4           1 

4 

10 

3           1 

3 

11               2 

2 

12               I                   1        1 

Hence,  if  a  blot  is  liable  to  be  hit  by  any  one  face  of  the  die,  the  mean  pro- 
bability of  hitting  it  vrill  be  "^3^  =  {{  =  }  nearly. 

ni.  If  two  blots  be  made  at  backgammon,  so  as  to  be  hit  by  two  different  faces  of  the 
die,  what  is  the  probability  of  hitting  one  or  both  of  them? 

By  the  first  table  it  will  appear,  that  the  probability  of  throwing  one  or  more,  of  any 
two  given  iaces,  is  g.  But  besides  this,  one  or  both  the.  blots  may  be  at  length 
hit  by  the  two  dice,  and  the  probability  in  this  case  will  be  different,  according 
to  the  number  of  points  that  will  hit  them,  as  in  the  following  table : 
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to'hH.       C^"^^- 

Total 
chances. 

1.2          20-- 1      1 

21 

1.8    1      20--2 

22 

1.4          20-^3 

23 

1.5          20  +  4 

1      24 
1      25 

1.6   1      20  +  5 

2.3      20+1  +  2        23 

2.4      20--1  +  3 

24 

2.5    1  20-- 1+4 

25 

Faces 
to  hit. 

Chances. 

Total 
chances 

26 

2.6      20+1  +  5 

3.4      20- 

-2  +  3 

25 

3.5      20  H 

1-2+4  1      26 

3.6 

20- 

h  2  +  5  1      27 

4.5 

20H 

h3+4|      27 

4.6      20  +  3  H 

h5 

28 

5.6 

20  +  4H 

h5 

29 

1                 1 

Hence    the    probability  of  hitting   two    such  blots,    will   be   at   a    mediam 
ai  +29  _ 
a  X  36  ~  *" 

IV.  If  there  ht  three  blotSf  »o  situated  ae  to  be  hit  by  three  different  facet  s  the  pro- 
hahiUty  of  hitting  one  or  more  of  them  is  required? 

The  first  table  will  give  the  probability  of  hitting  one  or  more  of  the  blots  with  a 
vngle  face  or  faces ;  but  besides  this,  there  will  be  the  probability  of  hitting  one  or 
more  of  the  blots  with  two  dice,  the  least  of  which  will  be  when  the  given  faces  are  1, 
2»  3,  which  have  1  +2  =  3  such  chances,  and  the  greatest  when  the  given  faces  are 
4,  5,  6,  which  have  3  +  4  +  5  =  12  such  chances  ;  the   medium   of  these,  viz. 

3  +  12 

-—^ — =¥»  being  added  to  27,  will  make  the  whole  probability  about  27+'j 

=  y,  which  divided  by  the  common  denominator  36,  becomes  f|  =  {f • 

Hence,  if  a  player  at  backgammon  makes  3  blots,  which  are  severally  within  the 
reach  of  being  hit  by  a  single  face  of  the  die,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  one  of  them 
at  least  will  be  hit* 


PROBI.EH  IX. 

A  mountebank  at  a  country  fair  amused  the  populace  with  the  following  game :  he  had 
6  dice,  each  of  which  was  marked  only  on  one  face,  the  first  with  1,  the  ucond  with 
%  and  so  on  to  the  sixth,  which  was  marked  6;  the  person  who  played  gave  him  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  and  he  engaged  to  return  it  a  hundred-fold,  if  in  throwing 
these  six  dice,  the  six  marked  faces  should  come  up  only  once  in  20  throws.  If  the 
adventurer  lott,  the  mountebank  offered  a  new  chance  on  the  following  conditions  :  to 
deposit  a  sum  equal  to  the  former,  and  to  receive  both  the  stakes  in  case  he  should 
bring  all  the  blank  faces  in  3  successive  throws. 

Those  unacquainted  with  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  resolve  such  pro* 
blems,  are  liable  to  reason  in  an  erroneous  manner  on  dice  of  this  kind  ;  for  observing 
that  there  are  five  times  as  many  blank  as  marked  faces,  they  thence  conclude  that 
it  is  5  to  1  that  the  person  who  throws  them  will  not  bring  any  point.  They  are 
however  mistaken,  as  the  probability,  on  the  contrary,  is  near  2  to  1  that  they  will 
not  eome  up  all  blanks. 

If  we  take  only  one  die,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  5  to  1  that  the  person  who  holds  it 
will  throw  a  blank ;  but  if  we  add  a  second  die,  it  may  be  readily  seen,  that  the 
marked  face  of  the  first  may  combine  with  each  of  the  blank  faces  of  the  second,  and 
the  marked  fiice  of  the  second  with  each  of  the  blank  faces  of  the  first ;  and,  in  the 
last  place,  the  marked  face  of  the  one  with  the  marked  face  of  the  other :  consequently, 
of  36  combinations  of  the  faces  of  these  two  dice,  there  are  11  in  which  there  is  at 
one  marked  fiice.    But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  this  number  11  is  th^ 
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dUferenee  of  tbe  tqnare  of  0,  the  number  of  the  Ikees  of  one  die,  and  of  the 
the  nune  nnmber  diminisbed  by  onity,  that  is  to  ny  of  5. 

If  a  third  die  be  added,  we  shall  find,  by  the  like  analysis,  thai  of  the  216  eombini^ 
tions  of  three  dice,  there  are  91  in  which  there  is  at  least  one  marked  fiiee ;  and  91 
is  the  difference  of  the  cube  of  6  or  216,  and  the  cube  of  5  or  125 ;  the  result  will  be 
the  same  in  regard  to  the  more  complex  cases ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that,  of 
the  46656  combinations  of  the  faces  of  the  6  dice  in  question,  there  will  be  31031  in 
which  there  is  at  least  one  marked  hce,  and  15625  in  which  all  the  fiu%s  are  blank ; 
consequently  the  chance  is  2  to  1  that  some  point  at  least  will  be  thrown  ;  whereu» 
by  the  above  reasoning,  it  would  appear  that  5  to  1  might  be  betted  on  the  contrary 
being  the  case. 

This  example  may  serve  to  shew  how  diffident  we  ought  to  be  in  regard  to  the 
ideas  which  occur  on  the  first  consideration  of  subjects  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that,  in  this  case,  our  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  experience.  But  to  return  to 
the  problem ;  it  is  evident  that,  of  the  46656  combinations  of  the  fiioes  of  6  dice, 
there  is  only  one  which  gives  the  6  marked  fiices  uppermost ;  the  probability  there- 
fore of  throwing  them  at  one  throw,  is  expressed  by  ^^Jn ;  and  as  the  adventurer  was 
allowed  20  throws,  the  probability  of  his  succeeding  was  only  J^  which  is  nearly 
equal  to  g^.  To  play  an  equal  game  therefore,  the  mountebank  should  have  en- 
gaged to  return  2332  times  the  money.  But  he  offered  only  100  times  the  stake,  that 
is,  about  the  23d  part  of  what  he  ou£^t  to  have  offered,  to  give  an  equal  chance,  and 
consequently  he  had  an  advantage  of  22  to  1. 

The  chance  offered  to  those  who  might  lose  was  a  mere  deception ;  for  the  proposer 
artfully  availed  himself  of  that  propensity  which  every  man,  who  had  not  sufficiently 
examined  the  subject,  would  have  to  adopt  the  fidse  reasoning  above  mentioned ;  and 
the  adventurer  would  have  the  less  hesitation  to  accept  the  offer  as  it  would  seem 
that  he  might  bet  5  to  1  on  bringing  blanks  every  throw ;  whereas  it  is  2  to  1  that 
the  contrary  will  happen.  But  the  chance  of  not  bringing  blanks  in  one  throw,  being 
to  that  of  bringing  them,  as  2  to  1 ;  it  thence  follows,  that  the  probability  of  not 
bringing  them  three  times  successively,  is  to  that  of  bringing  them,  as  8  to  1.  To 
play  an  equal  game  therefore,  the  mountebank  ought  to  have  staked  7  to  1 ;  conse- 
quently, in  the  chance  which  he  gave  to  the  loser,  in  a  game  where  he  had  an  ad- 
vantage of  22  to  1,  he  had  still  an  advantage  of  7  to  1. 

PROBLEM  z. 

In  how  many  throwB  with  gix  diee,  marked  on  ali  their  face»,  may  a  perwn  engage,  for 

an  even  bet,  to  throw  1,  2,  3,  4, 5,  6. 

We  have  just  seen  that  there  are  46655  chances  to  1,  that  a  person  will  not  throw 
these  6  points  with  dice  marked  only  on  one  of  their  fiu:es ;  but  the  case  is  very 
different  with  6  dice  marked  on  all  their  faces;  and  to  prove  it,  we  need  only  observe 
that  the  point  1,  for  example,  may  be  thrown  by  each  of  the  dice,  as  well  as  the 
2,  8,  &c. ;  which  renders  the  probability  of  these  six  pointo,  1,  2,  3,  &e.  coming  up, 
much  greater. 

But  to  analyse  the  problem  more  accurately,  we  shall  observe,  that  there  are  2 
ways  of  throwing  1,  2,  with  two  dice  ;  viz.  1  with  the  die  a,  and  2  with  the  die  b; 
or  1  with  the  die  b,  and  2  with  a.  If  it  were  proposed  to  throw  1,  2,3  with  3  dice ; 
of  the  whole  of  the  combinations  of  the  faces  of  3  dice,  there  are  6  which  give  the 
points  1,  2,  3;  for  1  may  be  thrown  with  the  die  a,  2  with  b,  and  3  with  c;  or  1 
with  A,  2  with  c,  and  3  with  b  ;  or  1  with  b,  2  with  A,  and  3  with  c ;  or  1  with  b, 
2  with  c,  and  3  with  a  ;  or  1  with  c,  2  with  a,  and  3  with  b  ;  or  1  with  c,  2  witl^ 
B,  and  8  with  a. 
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It  hence  appears  that,  to  find  the  number  of  ways  in  which  1,  2,  3  can  be  thrown 
with  3  dice,  1,  2,  3  must  be  multiplied  together.  In  like  manner,  to  find  the  number 
of  ways  in  which  1,  2,  3,  4  can  be  thrown  with  4  dice,  we  must  multiply  together  1« 
2,3, 4,  which  will  give  24 ;  and,  in  the  Uat  place,  to  find  in  how  many  ways  1,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6  can  be  thrown  with  6  dice,  we  must  multiply  together  these  six  numbers,  the 
product  of  which  will  be  720. 

if  the  number  46656,  which  is  the  combuMitions  of  the  faces  of  6  dice,  be  divided 
byTSD,  we  shall  have  64|  for  the  chances  to  1,  that  these  points  will  not  come  up  at 
on^  throw ;  consequently  a  person  may  undertake,  for  an  even  bet,  to  bring  them  in 
d5  throws;  and  one  may  bet  more  than  2  to  1  that  they  will  come  up  in  130  throws. 
In  the  last  place,  as  the  dice  may  be  thrown  ISO  times  and  more,  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hoor,  a  person  may  with  advantage  bet  more  than  2  to  1 ,  that  they  will  come  up  in 
the  course  of  that  time. 

He  therefore  who  engages,  for  an  even  bet,  to  throw  these  points  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar,  undertakes  what  is  highly  advantageous  to  himself,  and  equally  disadvantageous 
to  his  adversary. 

PBOBLBM  XI. 

A  eertnn  perum  proposed  to  play  with  7  </»ce,  marked  on  aU  their  facea,  on  the  following 
amditione  :  he  who  held  the  dice  wa»  to  gain  as  many  crowns  as  he  brought  sixes  ; 
ha  if  he  brought  none,  he  was  to  pay  to  his  adversary  as  many  crowns  as  there  were 
dice,  that  is  7.     What  was  the  ratio  of  their  chances  f 

To  resolve  this  problem,  we  must  analyze  it  in  order.  Let  us  suppose  then,  that . 
there  is  only  one  die ;  in  this  case  it  is  evident,  that  as  there  is  only  1  chance  in 
fiirour  of  him  who  holds  the  die,  and  5  against  him,  the  ratio  of  the  stakes  ought  to 
be  that  of  1  to  5.  If  the  first  therefore  gave  a  crown  every  time  he  did  not  throw 
6,  and  received  only  the  same  sum  when  a  6  came  up,  he  would  phiy  a  very  un- 
equal game. 

Let  us  now  suppose  2  dice.  In  the  36  combinations,  of  which  the  faces  of  2 
dice  are  susceptible,  there  are  25  which  give  no  6;  10  which  give  1,  and  1  which 
gives  2.  He  therefore  ^ho  holds  the  dice,  has  only  11  chances  in  his  favour,  10  of 
which  may  each  make  him  gain  a  crown,  and  the  remaining  1  make  him  gain  two. 
Bis  chance  then  of  winning,  according  to  the  general  rule,  will  be  ^  -f-  &>  f^"^  ^c* 
eaase,  if  the  25  chances  which  do  not  give  a  6  should  take  place,  he  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  2  crowns,  the  chance  of  his  adversary  will  be  )|.  Consequently  the 
chsDce  of  winning  will  be  to  that  of  losing  as  }|  to  j},  or  12  to  50,  or  less  than  1  to  4. 

To  determine,  in  the  nfore  complex  cases,  the  chances  which  give  no  6,  those 
which  give  one,  those  which  give  two,  &c.  it  must  be  observed,  that  they  are  al- 
ways escpressed  by  the  different  terms  of  the  power  of  5  -f- 1*  the  exponent  of  which 
is  equal  to  the  number  of  the  dice.  Thus  when  there  is  only  one  die,  the  number 
5-|- 1  expresses,  by  its  first  term,  that  there  are  five  chances  without  a  6,  and  one 
which  gives  a  6 ;  if  there  be  two  dice,  as  the  product  of  5  -(*  I  by  5  -|-  I,  or  the 
square  of  5  -}-  1,  is  25  +  10  +  L  the   first   term  25  indicates  that  there   are 

25  chances,  in  the  36,  which   give  no  6 ;   10  which  give  one,  and  1  which  gives 
two. 

•  In  like  manner,  as  the  cube  of  5  -f- 1  is  125  -f  75  -f  15  -f-  1,  it  denotes  that,  in 
the  216  combinations  of  the  faces  of  six  dice,  there  are  125  in  which  there  is 
no  6;  75  in  which  there  is  one;  15  in  which  there  are  two,  and  1  where  there 
ire  three. 
The  fourth  power  of  5  +  1  being  625  +  500  +  150  +  20  +  1,  it  indicates,  in  the 
manner,  that  in  the  1296  combinations  of  the  faces  of  four  dice,  there  are 
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025  without  a  6 ;  500  which  gire  6 ;  150  which  gire  two*  20  which  gire  three,  and 
only  1  that  gives  four. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  intermediate  cases,  and  proceed  to  that  where  7  dice  are 
employed.  In  this  esse  then  it  will  be  found,  that  the  7th  power  of  5  +  1  is  78125 
+  109375  +  05625  +  21B75  +  4375  +  525  +  85  +  1  =  279936.  In  the  279936 
combinations  of  the  faces  of  7  dice,  there  are  78125  which  gire  no  6;  109375 
where  there  is  one ;  66625  where  there  are  two;  21875  where  there  are  three,  &c. 
But  as  he  who  holds  the  dice  would  have  to  pay  7  crowns  for  eadi  of  the  first  78125 
chances,  should  they  take  place,  we  must  consequently,  according  to  the  general  rule, 
multiply  that  number  by  7>  and  divide  the  product  by  the  sum  of  all  the  chances, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  chance  against  him,  which  is  ^  |fo^*  To  find  the  fiivonrable 
chance,  we  must  multiply  each  of  the  other  terms  by  the  number  of  the  sixes  it 
presents ;  add  together  the  different  products,  and  divide  the  sum  by  the  whole  of 
the  chances,  or  279936 ;  in  this  manner  we  shall  have,  for  the  chance  in  favour  of 
the  person  who  holds  the  dice,  |^^.  His  chance  of  winning,  therefore,  is  to  that  of 
losing,  as  325592  to  54687 ;  that  is  to  say,  he  plays  a  disadvantageous  game,  or  it 
is  54  to  32,  or  27  to  16,  or  more  than  3  to  2,  that  he  will  lose. 

By  a  like  process  it  may  be  found,  in  the  case  of  eight  dice,  that  the  chance  of  the 
person  who  holds  them,  is  to  that  of  his  adversary,  as  2259488  to  3125000,  which 
is  nearly  as  3  to  4. 

If  there  were  nine  dice,  the  chance  of  the  person  who  holds  them^  would  be  to 
that  of  his  adversary,  nearly  as  151  to  175,  or  nearly  26  to  29. 

If  there  were  ten  dice,  the  chance  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter,  would 
be  as  101176960  to  97656250,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  as  101  to  97^-  The  advantage 
then  begins  to  be  in  fitvour  of  the  former,  only  when  the  number  of  the  dice  is  10 ; 
and,  to  play  an  equal  game,  a  less  number  ought  not  to  be  employed. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ARITHXSTICAL  AMUSEMENTS  IN  DIYINATIOM  AND  COMBZNATIONI. 

PROBLEM  I. 

To  tell  the  Number  thought  ofhya,  pentm* 

I.  Desi&k  the  person,  who  has  thought  of  a  nomber,  to  triple  it,  and  to  take  the 
exact  half  of  that  triple,  if  it  be  even,  or  the  greater  half  if  it  be  odd.  Then  desire 
him  to  triple  that  half^  and  ask  him  how  many  times  it  contains  9 ;  for  the  number 
thought  of  will  contain  the  double  of  that  number  of  nines,  and  one  more  if  it  be 
odd. 

Thus,  if  5  has  been  the  number  thought  of;  its  triple  will  be  15,  which  cannot 
be  divided  by  2  without  a  remainder^  The  greater  half  of  15  is  6 ;  and  if  this 
half  be  multiplied  by  3,  we  shall  have  24,  which  contains  9  twice :  the  number 
tbolight  of  will  therefore  be  4  -^  1,  that  is  to  say  5. 

Proof, — If  the  number  be  an  even  one,  it  may  be  represented  by  2x,  and  if  an  odd 

2  X 
one  by  2  X -4- 1.    Then  in  the  case  of  an  even  number  -^  x  8  X  3  represents  the 

operations  which  the  person  thinking  of  a  number  is  requested  to  perform  upon  it. 

The  result  is  9x,  the  ninth  part  of  which  doubled  is  2  x,  the  number  thought  of.    In 

2x-4- 1 
the  case  of  the  odd  number  — ^-—.  x3x3=9x-|-'H,  which  contains  9,  x  times, 

and  2  X  -f- 1  is  the  number  thought  of. 
In  the  same  way  may  each  of  the  following  methods  be  shewn  to  be  true. 
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XL  Bid  the  person  raiiltiply  tbe  number  thongbt  of  by  itself;  tben  desire  lum  to 
add  unity  to  ihe  number  thought  of,  and  to  multiply  that  sum  also  by  itself;  in  the 
last  plaee  ask  him  to  tell  tbe  difference  of  these  two  products,  which  will  certainly 
be  Rii  odd  nomber,  and  the  least  half  of  it  will  be  the  number  required. 

Let  the  number  thought  of,  for  example,  be  10,  which  multiplied  by  itself  gires 
100;  in  the  next  place  10  increased  by  1  is  11,  which  multiplied  by  itself  makes  121, 
and  the  difference  of  these  two  squares  is  21,  the  least  half  of  which,  being  10,  is 
the  Dumber  thought  of. 

This  operation  might  be  raried  in  the  second  step,  by  desiring  the  person  to  muU 
tiply  tbe  number  by  itself,  after  it  has  been  diminished  by  unity,  and  then  to  tell  the 
Merence  of  the  two  squares;  the  greater  half  of  which  will  be  the  number 
ihooght  of. 

Thus,  in  the  preceding  example,  the  square  of  the  number  thought  of  is  100,  and 
that  of  the  same  number  less  unity  is  81 ;  the  difference  of  these  b  19,  the  greater 
half  of  which,  or  10,  is  the  number  thought  of. 

IIL— Desire  the  person  to  take  1  from  the  number  thought  of,  and  to  double  the 
rmainder ;  then  bid  him  take  1  from  this  double,  and  add  to  it  the  number  thought 
of.  Having  asked  the  number  arising  from  this  addition,  add  3  to  it,  and  the  third 
of  the  sum  will  be  the  number  required. 

Let  the  number  thought  of  be  5 ;  if  one  be  taken  from  it  there  will  remain  4,  the 
double  of  which,  8,  being  diminished  by  1,  and  the  remainder,  7,  being  increased  by 
5,  the  number  thongbt  of,  the  result  will  be  12 :  if  to  this  we  add  3,  we  shall  have 
15,  the  third  part  of  which,  5,  will  be  the  number  required. 

Remark This  method  may  be  varied  a  great  many  ways ;  for  instead  of  doubling 

the  number  thought  of,  after  unity  has  been  deducted  from  it,  the  person  may  be 
desired  to  triple  it ;  then  after  he  has  been  desired  to  subtract  unity  from  that  triple, 
and  to  add  the  number  thought  of,  he  must  add  4  to  it,  and  the  ^  of  the  sum  arising 
from  these  operations  will  be  the  number  required. 

Let  the  number  required  be  x :  if  unity  be  subtracted  from  it  the  remainder  will  be 
«^1 ;  multiply  this  remainder  by  any  number  whatever,  a,  and  the  product  will  be 
R  X  —  a ;  again  subtract  unity,  and  we  shall  have  for  remainder  nx — n  —  1 ;  ifx,  the 
number  thought  of,  be  then  added,  the  sum  will  beCn-f-l)'— t  —  1;  and  if  to  this 
sum  we  add  the  above  multiplier  increased  by  unity,  that  is  to  say  3,  if  the  first 
remainder  was  doubled,  4  if  it  was  tripled,  &c.,  the  result  will  be  (n-|-  1)  ar;  which 
heing  divided  by  the  same  number,  tbe  quotient  will  be  x,  the  number  required. 

Unity,  instead  of  being  subtracted  from  the  number  thought  of,  might  be  added  to 
it ;  and  then,  instead  of  adding,  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  the  multiplier  increased 
hy  anity,  it  ought  to  be  subtracted,  after  which  the  remainder  may  be  divided  as 
above. 

Let  the  number  thought  of,  for  example,  be  7 ;  if  unity  be  added,  the  sum  will  be 
8,  and  this  siun  tripled  will  give  24 ;  if  1  be  still  added,  we  shall  have  25,  and  this 
torn  bcreased  by  7  will  make  32 ;  from  which  if  4  be  deducted,  because  the  number 
thought  of  was  tripled  after  unity  had  been  added,  we  shall  have  28 ;  one  fourth  of 
which  will  be  the  number  required. 

IV. — ^Desire  the  person  to  add  1  'to  the  triple  of  the  number  thought  of,  and  to 
multiply  the  sum  by  3 ;  then  bid  him  add  to  this  product  the  number  thought  of, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  sum,  from  which  if  3  be  subtracted,  the  remainder  will  be 
ten  times  tbe  number  required.  If  3  therefore  be  taken  from  the  last  sum,  and  if 
the  cipher  on  the  right  be  cut  off  from  the  remainder,  the  other  figure  will  indicate 
the  Btunber  sought. 
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Let  tbe  number  thought  of  be  6 ;  the  triple  of  which  is  18,  and  if  unity  be  added 
it  makes  19 ;  the  triple  of  this  last  number  is  57»  and  if  6  be  added  it  makes  63,  from 
which  if  3  be  subtracted  the  remainder  will  be  60 :  now  if  the  cipher  on  the  right 
be  cut  off,  the  remaining  figure  6  will  be  the  number  required. 

Remark. — If  1  were  subtracted  from  thrice  the  number  thought  of,  the  remainder 

tripled,  and  the  number  thought  of  again  added,  it  would  be  necessary,  after  the  per* 

ion  had  told  the  result,  which  would  always  terminate  with  7,  to  add  3  instead  of 

subtracting  it,  as  in  the  above  operation ;  and  the  sum  would  then  be  the  decuple  of 

'  the  number  thought  of. 

To  the  preceding  methods,  given  by  Montucla,  of 
telling  thenufflbler  of  which  a  person  has  thought,  may 
be  added  another  ingenious  one,  by  means  of  the 
annexed  columns  of  numbers,  which  are  thus  pre- 
pared. 

Having  entered  tbe  geometrical  series,  1, 2,4,8, 
16,  32,  as  the  top  series  of  the  six  'columns,  the 
other  numbers  in  each  column  downward  are  pro- 
duced by  this  rule. 

To  the  first  number  add  successively  a  unit  as 
often  as  is  denoted  by  one  less  than  the  first  num- 
ber ;  and  then,  to  the  last  of  these,  add  a  number 
which  is  one  more  than  the  top  number,  and  so  on 
till  the  columns  are  filled  up. 

Now  having  prepared  the  columns,  it  may  be  as 
well,  for  tbe  sake  of  secresy,  to  have  them  on  dif- 
ferent slips  of  paper. 

Request  a  person  to  think  of  any  number  not 
greater  than  tbe  highest  contained  in  the  columns, 
in  the  present  case  63,  and  desire  him  to  point  out 
all  the  columns  in  which  it  is  contained,  or  shewing 
each  column  separately,  ask.  Is  tbe  number  there  ? 
Then,  recollecting  that  the  numbers  at  the  top  are 
1,  2,  4, 8,  16,  32,  add  together  in  your  mind  the 
figures  of  this  series  at  the  tops  of  all  the  columns 
containing  the  number  thought  of,  and  the  sum  of 
these  numbers  will  be  the  number  required. 

Thus  for  example,  if  the  person  says  his  number  is  in  the  2nd,  5th,  and  6th  columns, 
2  + 16  +  32,  or  50,  is  the  number.  If  he  says  it  is  in  the  1st,  2nd,  4th,  and  6th  co- 
lumns,  1+2+8+32,  or  43  is  the  number. 

The  problem  may  be  varied  by  requesting  the  person  who  thinks  of  a  number  to 
give  you  those  columns  only  which  do  not  contain  it,  and  you  will  then  discover  it  by 
subtracting  the  sum  of  the  top  numbers  from  the  highest  number,  63.  Thus,  if  the 
number  is  not  in  the  2ud,  5th,  nor  6th  column,  it  must  be  63  —  50,  or  13. 

PROBLEM  n. 

To  tell  two  or  more  numbers  which  a  person  has  thought  of, 

I.^When  each  of  the  numbers  thought  of  does  not  exceed  9,  they  may  be  easily 
found  in  the  following  manner : 


I. 

I 

II. 
2 

III. 

4 

IV. 
8 

V. 

VI. 

16 

32 

3 

3 

5 

9 

17 

33 

5 

6 

6 

10 

18 

34 

7 

7 

7 

11 

19 

35 

9 

10 

12 

12 

20 

36 

11 

11 

13 

13 

21 

37 

13 

14 

14 

14 

22 

38 

16 

15 

16 

15 

23 

39 

17 

18 

20 

24 

24 

40 

19 

19 

21 

25 

25 

41 

21 

22 

22 

26 

26 

42 

23 

23 

23 

27 

27 

43 

25 

26 

28 

28 

28 

44 

27 

27. 

29 

29 

29 

45 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

46 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

47 

33 

34 

36 

40 

48 

48 

35 

35 

37 

41 

49 

49 

37 

38 

38 

42 

50 

50 

39 

39 

39 

43 

51 

51 

41 

42 

44 

44 

52 

52 

43 

43 

45 

45 

53 

53 

45 

46 

46 

46 

54 

54 

47 

47 

47 

47 

55 

65 

49 

50 

52 

66 

56 

66 

51 

51 

53 

57 

57 

67 

53 

64 

64 

58 

58 

58 

55 

55 

55 

59 

59 

59 

67 

58 

60 

60 

60 

60 

69 

59 

61 

61 

61 

61 

61 

62 

62 

62 

62 

62 

63 

63 

63 

63 

63 

63 
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Hiving  made  the  person  add  1  to  the  double  of  the  first  number  thought  of,  desire 
bim  to  multiply  the  whole  by  5,  and  to  add  to  the  product  the  second  number.  If 
there  he  a  third,  make  him  double  this  first  sum  and  add  1  to  it ;  after  which  desire 
bim  to  multiply  the  new  sum  by  5,  and  to  add  to  it  the  third  number.  If  there  be 
a  fourth,  you  must  proceed  in  the  same  manner,  desiring  him  to  double  the  preceding 
fium  i  to  add  to  it  unity ;  to  multiply  by  &,  and  then  to  add  the  fourth  number,  and 
soon. 

Then  aak  the  number  arising  from  the  addition  of  the  last  number  thought  of,  and 
if  there  were  two  numbers,  subtract  5  from  it ;  if  three,  55 ;  if  four,  555 ;  and  so 
on ;  for  the  remainder  will  be  composed  of  figures  of  which  the  first  on  the  left  will 
be  the  first  number  thought  of,  the  next  the  second,  and  so  of  the  rest 

Suppose  the  numbers  thought  of  to  be  3, 4, 6 ;  by  adding  1  to  6,  the  double  of  the 
first,  we  have  7,  which  being  multiplied  by  5,  gives  35 ;  if  4,  the  second  number 
thought  of,  be  then  added,  we  shall  have  30,  which  doubled  gives  78,  and  if  we  add 
I,  sod  multiply  79,  the  sum,  by  5,  the  result  will  be  395.  In  the  last  place,  if  we 
add  6,  the  third  number  thought  of,  the  sum  will  be  401 ;  and  if  55  be  deducted  from 
U,  we  shall  have  for  remainder  346;  the  figures  of  which,  3, 4, 6,  indici^t«  in  order 
the  three  numbers  thought  of. 

One  methold  we  shall  here  omit,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  employ  it  in  another 
amusement  of  the  same  kind,  called  the  game  of  the  ripg, 

IL~If  one  or  more  of  the  num]>er8  thought  of  are  greater  than  9,  two  cases 
most  be  distinguished :  1st,  that  where  the  number  of  the  numbers  thought  of  is 
odd;  2d,  that  where  it  is  even. 

In  the  first  case,  desire  the  person  to  tell  the  ^ms  of  the  first  and  the  second ;  of 
tbe  second  and  the  third  ;  of  the  third  and  the  fourth,  &c.|  as  far  as  the  last,  and  t^en 
tbe  sum  of  the  first  and  the  last.  Having  written  down  these  sums  in  order,  add 
together  all  those  the  places  of  which  are  odd,  as  the  first,  the  third,  the  fifth,  &c. ; 
make  another  sum  of  all  those  the  places  of  which  are  even,  as  the  second,  the 
fourth,  the  sixth,  &c. ;  subtract  this  sum  from  the  former,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
the  double  of  the  first  number. 

Let  OS  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  five  following  numbers  are  thought  of,  viz. : 
3, 7, 13, 17, 20,  which,  when  added  two  and  two,  as  above,  give  10, 20, 30, 37, 23:  the 
sum  of  the  first  and  third  and  fifth  is  63 ;  and  that  of  the  second  and  fourth  is  57 : 
if  57  be  subtracted  firom  63,  the  remainder  6  will  be  the  double  of  the  first  number 
3.  Now  if  3  be  taken  from  10,  the  first  of  the  sums,  the  remainder  7  will  be  the 
Mcond  number ;  and,  by  proceeding  in  the  same  manner,  we  may  find  all  the  rest. 

In  the  second  case,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  number  of  the  numbers  thought  of  is 
even ;  ask,  apd  write  down  as  above,  the  sum  of  the  first  and  the  second ;  that  of  the 
second  and  third ;  and  so  on  as  before ;  but  instead  of  the  sum  of  the  first  and  the 
Isst,  take  that  of  the  second  and  the  last ;  then  add  together  those  which  stand  in 
the  even  places,  and  form  them  into  a  new  sum  apart ;  add  also  those  in  the  odd 
places,  the  first  excepted,  and  subtract  this  sum  from  tbe  former :  the  remainder  will 
he  ihe  double  of  the  second  number ;  and  if  the  second  number  thus  found  be  sub- 
tracted firom  the  sum  of  the  first  and  second,  the  remainder  will  be  the  first  number ; 
if  it  be  taken  from  that  of  the  second  and  third,  it  will  give  the  third ;  and  so  of  the 
nsl 

Let  the  numbers  thought  of  be,  for  example,  3,  7,  13,  17 :  the  sums  ibrmed  as 
ibore  are  10,  20,  30,  24 :  the  sum  of  the  second  and  fourth  is  44,  from  which  if  30, 
tbe  tlurd  sum,  be  subtracted,  the  remainder  will  be  14,  the  double  of  7,  the  second 
DiUDber.     Tbe  first  therefore  is  3,  the  third  13,  and  the  fourth  17« 
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A  pehoH  hammg  ni  one  hand  om  even,  mtmber  of  MkUliMffs,  amd  tn  the  other  an  odd^ 

to  tell  im  which  hand  he  hat  the  evem  mamher. 

Denre  tbe  person  to  nooltiply  tbe  nomber  in  the  right  hand  by  any  eren  number 
wbaterer,  such  as  2 ;  and  that  in  the  left  by  an  odd  number,  as  3 ;  then  bid  him  add 
together  the  two  products,  and  if  the  whole  sum  be  odd,  the  even  number  of 
shillings  will  be  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  odd  number  in  the  left ;  if  the  sum  be 
even,  the  contrary  will  be  the  case. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  person  has  8  shillings  in  his  right  hand,  and 
7  in  his  left ;  8  multiplied  by  2  gires  16,  and  7  multiplied  by  3  gives  21 ;  the  sum  of 
which,  37.  is  an  odd  number. 

If  the  number  in  the  right  hand  were  9,  and  that  in  the  left  8,  we  should  have 
9  X  2  =  18»  and  8  X  3  =  24 ;  the  sum  of  which  two  products  is  42,  an  even 
number. 

InveMtiffotum, — ^Let  x  represent  the  number  in  the  left,  and  y  that  in  the  right 
hand,  and  let  2  a  and  2  «  -{-  1  reprcaent  any  even  and  odd  numbers.  Then 
2  n y  -f~ 2  ai-|-  1  •  *  =  2  .  ny  4"  si « -f- x  is  the  sum  of  the  products  directed  to 
be  taken.  Now  2  .  ny  -^-mx  is  necessarily  even.  Therefore  when  the  whole  pro- 
duct is  even,  x,  the  remaining  term,  is  also  even ;  and  when  odd,  x  is  odd,  which  is 
the  rule. 

r 

PBOBLBM  lY. 

A  perwn  hawing  in  one  hand  a  phee  of  gold,  and  in  the  other  a  piece  of  siloer^ 
to  teU  in  which  hand  he  ha$  the  gold^  and  in  which  the  silver. 

For  this  purpose,  some  value,  represented  by  an  even  number,  such  as  8,  most  be 
assigned  to  the  gold,  and  a  value  represented  by  an  odd  number,  such  as  3,  must 
be  assigned  to  the  silver :  after  which  the  operation  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  example. 

Remarhi,—!.  To  conceal  the  artifice  better,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ask  whether 
the  sum  of  the  two  products  can  be  halved  without  a  remainder ;  for,  in  that  case,  the 
total  will  be  even,  and  in  the  contrary  case  odd. 

IL  It  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  pieces,  instead  of  being  in  the  two  hands  of 
the  same  person,  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
has  the  even  number,  or  piece  of  gold,  and  the  other  the  odd  number,  or  piece  of 
silver.  The  same  operations  may  then  be  performed  in  regard  to  these  two  persons 
as  are  performed  in  regard  to  the  two  hands  of  the  same  person,  calling  the  one  pri- 
vately the  right,  and  the  other  the  leftb 

PROBLSH  y. 
The  Game  of  the  Ring, 

This  game  is  nothing  else  than  an  application  of  one  of  the  methods  employed 
to  tell  several  numbers  thought  of,  and  should  be  performed  in  a  company  not  ex- 
ceeding 9,  in  order  that  it  may  be  less  complex.  Desire  any  one  of  the  company  to 
take  a  ring,  and  to  put  it  on  any  joint  of  whatever  finger  he  may  think  proper.  The 
question  then  is  to  tell  what  person  has  the  ring,  and  on  what  hand,  what  finger, 
and  what  joint. 

For  this  purpose,  call  the  first  person  1,  the  second  2»  the  third  3,  and  so  on ;  alio 
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all  tbe  right  hand  1 ,  and  the  left  2 :  the  first  finger  of  the  hand,  that  is  to  say  the 
thnmb,  most  be  denoted  by  1,  the  second  by  2,  and  so  on  to  the  little  finger ; 
md  the  first  joint  of  each  fioger,  or  that  next  the  eztremity,  must  be  called  1,  the 
neond  %  and  the  third  3. 

Let  is  now  suppose  that  the  fifth  person  has  taken  the  ring,  and  put  it  on  the  first 
jobt  of  the  fourth  finger  of  his  left  hand.  To  resolve  the  problem,  nothing  is 
secessary  hat  to  discover  these  numbers  5,  2,  4,  1,  which  may  be  done  in  the 
fikUowing  manner. 

Desire  some  one  to  double  the  first  number  5,  which  will  give  10,  and  to  subtract 
1  from  it ;  desire  him  to  multiply  9,  the  remainder,  by  5  which  will  give  45 ;  to  this 
product  bid  him  add  the  second  number  2,  which  will  make  47t  and  then  5  which  will 
make  52:  desire  him  to  double  this  number,  and  the  result  will  be  104,  and  to  sub- 
tract 1,  which  will  leave  103.  Desire  him  to  multiply  this  remainder  by  5,  which 
will  give  515,  and  to  add  to  the  product  the  third  number  4,  or  that  expressing  the 
finger,  which  vrill  give  519:  then  bid  him  add  5,  which  will  make  524,  and  from  1048» 
the  doable  of  this  sum,  let  him  subtract  1,  which  will  leave  1047 :  then  desire  him 
to  multiply  this  remainder  by  5,  which  will  give  5235,  and  to  add  to  this  product  1> 
the  fourth  number,  or  that  expressing  the  joint,  which  will  make  5236 ;  in  the  last 
placed  him  again  add  5,  and  the  sum  will  be  5241,  the  figures  of  which  will  indi- 
cate, in  order,  the  person  who  has  the  ring,  and  the  hand,  finger,  and  joint,  on  which 
it  was  put. 

It  is  evident,  that  all  these  operations  amount»  in  reality,  to  nothing  else  than 
mnltiplying  by  10,  the  number  which  expresses  the  person  ;  then  adding  that  which 
expresses  the  hand ;  multiplying  again  by  10,  and  so  on.*  But  as  this  artifice  is  too 
cadly  detected,  it  might  be  better  to  employ  the  method  taught  in  Prob.  II. 
Ka  1,  to  discover  any  number  of  numbers  thought  of  at  pleasure ;  for,  on  account  of 
the  nnmber  which  must  be  subtracted,  the  operation  will  be  more  difficult  to  be  com- 
prehended. 

The  problem  might  be  proposed  in  the  following  manner,  and  be  resolved  by 
the  same  process. 

Tine  cr  more  pertona  having  each  eeleeted  a  card,  the  number  of  the  tpote  oj 
mhiek  does  not  exceed  9,  to  tell  the  number  of  the  spots  of  each. 

Desire  the  first  person  to  add  1  to  double  the  number  of  the  spots  of  his  card ;  to 
noltiply  the  sum  by  5,  and  to  add  to  the  product  the  spots  of  the  card  of  the  second 
peraoD :  then  desire  him  to  double  that  sum ;  to  add  unity  to  it,  to  multiply  the 
whole  by  5,  and  to  add  to  this  product  the  spots  of  the  card  of  the  third  person :  by 
sobtraeting  from  the  last  result  55,  if  the  number  of  the  persons  be  3 ;  555,  if  it  be 
4 ;  &Sfi5,  if  it  be  5,  the  figures  which  compose  the  remainder  will  indicate,  in  order, 
the  spots  of  the  cards  selected  by  each  person. 

This  process  may  be  demonstrated  with  as  much  ease  as  the  former  i  let  the  num- 
bers to  be  guessed,  less  than  10,  bear,  y,  x:  we  confine  ourselves  to  three, for  the  sake 
of  brevity.  If  1  be  added  to  the  double  of  the  first  number,  we  shall  have  2  x  -4-  1* 
and  multiplying  by  5,  the  product  will  be  10  *  4"  ^  •  if  the  second  number  y  be 


*  For  tke  n^ehrtUm  ssd  iDformatSoa  of  the  reader,  we  ■hall  here  give  the  foUowing  demonstra. 
tide.  Let  Che  four  numbers  to  be  guewed  be  ar,  y,  «,  «  &  acoording  to  the  above  method,  we  must 
doeUe  r,  which  wOl  give  Sx  ;  if  1  t>e  then  Mibtraeted  we  shall  have  2x  —  t,  and  multiplying  by  5, 
(he  nmit  will  be  10  «  —  9.  If  y,  tbe  lecond  number,  be  added,  wc  shall  have  10  z  —  5  +  y,  and  S 
added  to  this  «um  will  make  10  x  +  y,  which  being  doubled  will  give  90a:  +  2sr;  iflbe  subtracted, 
tbeie  win  remain  SOar  +  S  jr  >-  1,  which  multiplied  by  5  will  give  100  x  +  10  y  —  6  ;  to  this  product 
if  the  third  number  x,  and  6  be  added,  the  sum  will  be  100  x  +  lOy  +  s ;  and  if  unity  be  taken 
from  the  doable  at  dna  sum,  the  resalt  will  be900x  +  90y  +  Sx  —  1;  if  we  then  multiply  by  S, 
we  Aall  have  for  pradnct  lOSO  x  +  100  y  +  10  a  —  5;  and  by  adding  S  and  the  last  number,  «,  the 
an  will  he  loeex  +  100  y  +  10  s  4-  w.  If  x,  y,  s,  «  represent  numben,  below  10,  aa  5,  S,  4, 1, 
Ae  aam  will  bo  0000  -f  SOO  -I-  40  +  1,  or  5341.    If  the  numbera  were  0,  0,  0,  4,  the   sum  for   the 

po  MM ;  which  is  a  demonstration  of  the  procoa  above  indicated. 

F2 
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added,  the  sum  will  he  \0  x -{•  5 -}- y,  and  1  added  to  the  doul^le  will  make  20  «  + 
10  +  2  y  -|- 1,  which  multiplied  by  5  gives  100  x  +  50  +  10  y  +  5 ;  if  we  then  add 
the  third  number  z,  we  shall  have  100  x  +  50  +  10  y  +  5  +  x,  or  100  x  +  10  y  + 
z  -\-  55:  if  X,  y,  2  are,  for  example,  5,  6,  7,  this  expression  will  be  567  -|-^>  ^^  612. 
From  this  last  sum  therefore,  if  we  deduct  55,  the  remainder  v^ill  be  567t  which  in- 
dicates in  order  the  three  numbers  to  be  guessed. 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  not  give  any  other  example,  as  the  reader  may 
recur  to  that  before  given  in  Prob.  II« 

PBOBLBM  TI. 

To  ffUCM  the  number  of  tpots  on  any  card,  which  a  person  has  drawn  from  a 

whole  pack. 

Take  a  whole  pack,  consisting  of  52  cards,  and  desire  some  person  in  company  to 
draw  out  any  one  at  pleasure,  without  shewing  it.  Having  assigned  to  the  different 
cards  their  usual  value,  according  to  their  spots,  call  the  knave  11,  the  qtteen  12, 
and  the  king  13.  Then  add  the  spots  of  the  first  card  to  those  of  the  second ;  the 
last  sum  to  the  spots  of  the  third,  and  so  on,  always  rejecting  13,  and  keeping  the 
remainder  to  add  to  the  following  card.  It  may  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  needless  to 
reckon  the  kings,  which  are  counted  13.  If  any  spots  remain  at  the  last  card,  sub- 
tract them  from  13,  and  the  remainder  will  indicate  the  spots  of  the  card  that  has 
been  drawn;  if  the  remainder  be  11,  it  has  been  a  kuave  ;  if  12  it  has  been  a 
queen ;  but  if  nothing  remains,  it  has  been  a  king.  The  colour  of  the  king  may  be 
known  by  examining  which  one  among  the  cards  is  wanting. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  emplojring  only  32  cards,  the  number  used  at  present  for 
piquet,  when  the  cards  are  added  as  above  directed,  reject  all  the  tens ;  then  add  4 
to  the  spots  of  the  last  card,  and  a  sum  will  be  obtained,  which  taken  from  10,  if  it 
be  less,  or  from  20  if  it  exceeds  10,  the  remainder  will  be  the  number  of  the  card  that 
has  been  drawn ;  so  that  if  2  renudns,  it  has  been  a  knave,  if  3  a  queen,  if  4  a  king, 
and  10  on. 

If  the  pack  be  incomplete,  attention  must  be  paid  to  those  deficient,  in  order  that 
the  number  of  the  spots  of  all  the  cards  wanting  may  be  added  to  the  last  sum,  after 
as  many  tens  as  possible  have  been  subtracted  from  it ;  and  the  sum  arising  from  thia 
addition  must,  as  before,  be  taken  from  10  or  20,  according  as  it  is  greater  or  less  than 
10.  It  is  evident  that  by  again  looking  at  the  cards,  the  one  which  has  been  diawn 
nay  be  discovered. 

The  demonstration  of  this  rule  is  as  follows :  since,  in  a  complete  pack  of  cards, 
there  are  13  of  each  suit,  the  values  of  which  are  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  to  13,  the  sum  of  all 
the  spots  of  each  suit,  calling  the  knave  11,  the  queen  12,  and  the-king  13,  is  seven 
times  13  or  91,  which  is  a  multiple  of  13 ;  consequently  the  quadruple  of  this  sum  is 
a  multiple  of  13  also :  if  the  spots  then  of  all  the  cards  be  added  together,  always 
rejecting  13,  we  must  at  last  find  the  remainder  equal  to  nothing,  it  is  therefore 
evident  that  if  a  card,  the  spots  of  which  are  less  than  13,  has  been  drawn  from 
the  pack,  the  difference  between  these  spots  and  13  will  be  what  is  wanting 
to  complete  that  number:  if  at  the  end  then,  instead  of  reaching  13,  we  reach 
only  10,  for  example,  it  is  evident  that  the  card  wanting  is  a  three;  and  if  we  reach 
13,  it  is  also  evident  that  the  card  wanting  is  one  of  those  equivalent  to  13»  or 
a  king. 

If  two  cards  have  been  drawn  from  the  pack,  we  may  tell,  in  like  manner,  the 
number  of  spots  whieh  they  contain  both  together :  that  is,  how  much  is  want- 
ing to  reach  13,  or  that  deficiency  increased  by  13;  and  to  know  which  two, 
nothing  is  necessary  but  to  count  privately  how   many   times  13  has  been  com- 
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pleted,  for  witb  ihe  wbole  of  the  card?  it  ought  to  be  counted  28  times :  if  it 
be  counted  tberefore  only  27  times,  with  a  remaiuder,  as  7  for  example,  the  spots 
of  the  two  cards  drawn  amount  together  to  6:  if  13  be  counted  only  26  tjmes, 
with  the  same  remainder,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  two  cards  formed  to- 
gether 13+6,  or  19. 

The  demonstration  of  the  rule  given  when  the  same  number  of  cards  is  used, 
as  that  employed  for  the  game  of  piquet,  vis.  32,  calling  the  ace  1,  the  knave  2, 
the  queen  3,  tbe  king  4,  and  assigning  to  the  other  cards  the  value  of  their  spots, 
is  attended  witb  as  little  difficulty ;  for  in  each  suit  there  are  44  spots,  making 
■Itogetber  176,  which,  as  well  as  44,  is  a  multiple  of  11;  we  may  therefore  always 
count  to  11,  rejecting  11,  and  the  number  wanting  to  reach  11,  will  be  the 
valae  of  the  card  which  has  been  drawn. 

Bat  the  same  number  176^  if  4  were  added  to  it,  would  be  a  multiple  of  10 
or  of  20;  and  hence  a  demonstration  also  of  the  method  which  has  been  taught. 

PROBLEM  YU. 

A  penom  having  an  equal  number  of  counters,  or  pieces  of  money,  in  each  hand, 

to  find  how  many  he  has  altogether. 

Desire  the  person  to  convey  any  number,  as  4,  for  example,  from  the  one  hand 
to  the  other,  and  then  ask  him  how  many  times  the  less  number  is  contained  in 
tbe  greater.  Let  us  suppose  that  be  says  the  one  is  triple  of  the  other ;  and  in 
this  ease  multiply  4,  the  number  of  the  counters  conveyed  from  one  hand  into 
tbe  other,  by  3,  and  add  to  the  product  tbe  same  number  4,  which  w^ill  make 
I6L  In  the  last  place,  from  the  number  3  subtract  unity,  and  if  16  be  divided  by 
2,  the  remainder,  the  quotient  8  will  be  the 'number  contained  in  each  hand,  and 
consequently  the  whole  number  is  16. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  when  4  counters  are  conveyed  from  one  hand  to  the 
other,  the  less  number  is  contained  in  the  greater  2^  times :  in  this  case  we  must, 
as  before,  multiply  4  by  2^,  which  will  give  9^ ;  to  which  if  four  be  added,  we 
shall  have  13^,  or  If;  if  unity  be  then  taken  from  2^,  the  remainder  will  be  1^, 
or  I,  by  which  if  y  be  divided,  the  quotient,  10,  will  be  the  number  of  counters 
in  each  hand,  as  may  be  easily  proved  on  trial. 

Proof. — Let  x  be  the  number  in  each  hand,  a  the  number  transferred  from  the 
one  band  to  the  other,  and  n  =  the  multiple  which  tbe  sum  is  of  the  remainder. 

The  jr-f-a  =  n.«—  a,  or«— l.«  =  »  +  l .  a ;  whence  *  = r  .  tf ;  a  gene- 

ral  rule. 

PROBLEM  Vni. 

Seteral  cards  being  presented,  in  succession,  to  several  persons,  that  they  may  each 
choose  one  at  pleasure;  to  guess  that  which  each  has  thought  of 

Shew  aa  many  cards  to  each  person  as  there  are  persons  to  choose ;  that  is  to 
ny,  3  to  each  if  there  are  3  persons.  When  tbe  first  has  thought  of  one,  lay 
aasde  the  three  cards  in  which  he  has  made  his  choice.  Present  the  same  num- 
ber to  the  second  person,  to  think  of  one,  and  lay  aside  the  three  cards  in  the 
like  manner.  Having  done  the  same  in  regard  to  the  third  person,  spread  out 
tbe  three  first  cards  witb  their  faces  upwards,  and  place  above  them  the  next 
three  cards,  and  above  these  the  last  three,  that  all  the  cards  may  thus  be  dis- 
posed in  three  heaps,  each  consisting  of  )hree  cards.  Then  ask  each  person  in 
which  heap  tbe  card  is  which  he  thought  of,  and  when  this  is  known  it  will  be 
easy  to  tell  these  cards,  for  that  of  the  first  person  will  be  the  first  in  the  heap 
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to  which  it  belongB ;  that  of  the  second  will  be  the  second  of  the  next  heap,  and 
that  of  the  third  will  be  the  third  of  the  last  heap. 

PBOBLBM  IX. 

Three  earde  being  preunted  to  three  persons,  to  guess  thai  which  each  hoe  cAosm 

•  As  it  is  necessary  that  the  cards  presented  to  the  three  persons  should  be  dis- 
tinguished, we  shall  call  the  first  a,  the  second  B,  and  the  third  c ;  but  the 
three  persons  may  be  at  liberty  to  choose  any  of  them  at  pleasure.  This  cholce» 
which  is  susceptible  of  six  different  varieties,  having  been  made,  give  to  the  first 
person  12  counters,  to  the  second  24,  and  to  the  third  36:  then  desire  the  first 
person  to  add  together  the  half  of  the  counters  of  the  person  who  has  chosen  the 
card  A,  the  third  of  those  of  the  person  who  has  chosen  b,  and  the  fourth  part 
of  those  of  the  person  who  has  chosen  c,  and  ask  the  sum,  which  must  be  either 
23  or  24;  25  or  27;  28  or  29,  as  in  the  following  table: 

Fint.  Seoood.  Third.  SmoM. 

12  24  36 

A  B  c  23 

A  c  B  24 

B  AC  25 

C  A  B  27 

B  C  A  28 

C  B  A  29 

This  table  shews,  that  if  the  sum  be  25,  for  example,  the  first  person  must 
have  chosen  the  card  b,  the  second  the  card  a,  and  the  third  the  card  c ;  and 
that  if  it  be  28,  the  first  person  myst  have  chosen  the  card  b,  the  second  the 
card  c,  and  the  third  the  card  a  ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

problem  X. 

A  person  having  drawn,  from  a  complete  pach  offiftytwo  cards,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  or  more  cards,  to  guess  the  whole  number  of  the  spots  which  theg  contain. 

Assume  any  number  whatever,  such  as  15,  for  example,  greater  than  the  num- 
ber of  the  spots  of  the  highest  card,  counting  the  knave  1 1,  the  queen  12;  and 
the  king  13,  and  desire  the  person  to  add  as  many  cards  from  the  pack,  to  the 
first  card  he  has  chosen,  as  will  make  up  15,  counting  the  spots  of  that  card ; 
let  him  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  &c. ; 
and  then  desire  him  to  tell  how  many  cards  remain  in  the  pack.  When  this  is 
done, proceed  as  follows: 

Multiply  the  above  number  15,  or  any  other  that  may  have  been  assumed,  by 
the  number  of  cards  drawn  from  the  pack,  which  we  shall  here  suppose  to  be  3 ; 
to  the  product,  45,  add  the  number  of  these  cards,  which  wiU  give  48 ;  subtract 
the  48  from  52,  and  take  the  remainder  4  from  the  cards  left  in  the  pack:  the 
result  will  be  the  number  of  spots  required. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  person  has  drawn  from  the  pack  a  7,  a 
10,  and  a  knave,  which  is  equal  to  11:  to  make  up  the  number  l3  with  a  7» 
eight  cards  will  be  required;  to  make  up  the  same  number- with  a  10,  will  re- 
quire five;  and  with  the  knave,  which  is  equal  to  11,  four  will  be  necessary. 
The  sum  of  these  three  numbers,  with  the  3  cards,  makes  20,  and  consequently 
32  cards  remain  in  the  pack.  To  find  the  sum  of  the  numbers  7,  10,  11,  mul- 
tiply 15  by  3,  which  will  give  45 ;  and  if  the  number*  of  the  cards  drawn  from 
the  pack  be  added,  the  sum  will  be  48,  which  taken  from  52,  leaves  4.  If  4 
then  be  subtracted  from  32,  the  remainder,  28,  will  be  the  sum  of  the  spots 
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coBtiiatd  OB  the  three  euds  dmm  from  the  peck,  et  mmy  be  eenly  proved  by 

tiiaL 

Another  Exomple. — ^Let  us  luppoie  two  cerds  only  drawn  from  the  pack,  a  4 
and  a  king,  equal  to  13;  if  cards  be  added  to  these  to  make  up  15,  there  will 
rensin  in  the  pack  37  cards. 

If  15  be  multiplied  by  2,  the  product  will  be  90,  to  which  if  2,  the  number  of 
ike  ewds  drawn  from  the  pack,  be  added,  we  shall  have  32;  and  if  32  be  taken 
from  52,  the  remaioder  will  be  20.  In  the  last  place,  if  20  be  subtracted  from 
S7,  the  number  iji  the  cards  left  in  the  pack,  the  remaioder,  17»  will  be  the 
Bimber  of  the  spots  of  the  2  cards  drawn  from  the  pack. 

Semarii^^l,  If  4  or  5  cards  are  drawn  from  the  pack,  it  may  sometimes  hap- 
pen that  a  sufficient  number  will  not  be  left  to  make  up  the  number  15 ;  but 
eren  in  this  case  the  operation  may  be  still  performed.  For  example,  if  5  cards, 
the  spoU  contained  on  which  are  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  have  been  drawn  ;  to  complete 
with  each  of  these  cards  the  number  15  would  require,  together  with  the  5  cards, 
at  least  65 ;  but  as  there  are  only  52,  there  are  consequently  13  too  few.  He 
vho  counts  the  pack  roust  therefore  say  that  13  are  wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  who  undertakes  to  tell  the  number  of  the  spots,  must 
ffloltiply  15  by  5,  which  makes  75 ;  and  to  this  if  5,  the  number  of  the  cards,  be 
added,  it  will  give  80 ;  that  is  to  say,  28  more  than  52 :  if  13  then  be  subtracted  from 
28,  the  remainder  15  will  be  the  number  of  the  spots  contained  on  these  5  cards. 

But  if  we  suppose  that  the  cards  left  in  the  pack  are,  for  example  22,  which  would 
be  the  case  if  the  five  cards  drawn  were  the  8,  9,  10,  knave  =  11,  and  queen  =  12, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  add  these  22  to  the  excess  of  5  times  15 -|-  5,  over  52,  that 
is  to  lay  to  28,  and  we  should  have  50  for  the  spots  of  these  5  cards,  which  is  indeed 
the  exact  number  of  them. 

IL  If  the  pack  consists  not  of  52  cards,  but  of  40,  for  example,  there  will  still  be 
no  differenee  in  the  operation :  the  number  of  the  cards,  which  remain  of  these  40, 
must  he  taken  from  the  sum  produced  by  multiplying  the  made  up  number  by  that 
of  the  cards  drawn,  and  adding  to  the  product  the  number  of  these  cards. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  cards  drawn  are  9,  10,  11,  that  the  number 
to  be  made  up  is  12,  and  that  the  cards  left  in  the  pack  are  31.  Then  12  x  3  = 
36,  and  3  added  for  the  3  cards,  makes  39,  which  subtracted  from  40  leaves  1.  If  I 
tben  be  taken  from  31,  the  remainder  SO  will  be  the  number  of  the  spots  re- 
quired. 

III.  Different  numbers  to  be  made  up  with  the  spots  of  eaeh  card  chosen  might  be 
attained ;  but  the  case  would  still  be  the  same,  only  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
add  these  three  numbers  to  that  of  the  cards,  instead  of  multiplying  the  same  num. 
ber  by  the  number  of  cards  drawn,  and  then  adding  the  number  of  the  cards.  In 
tbis  there  is  so  little  difficulty,  that  an  example  is  not  necessary. 

IV.  The  demonstration  of  this  method,  which  some  of  our  readers  perhaps  may 
be  denrous  of  seeing,  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  is  as  follows.  Let  a  be  the  num- 
ber of  cards  in  the  pack,  c  the  number  to  be  made  up  by  adding  cards  to  the  spots 
of  each  cadi  drawn,  and  b  the  cards  left  in  the  pack ;  let  x,  y,  z  express  the  spots 
of  the  cards,  which  we  shall  here  suppose  to  be  3,  and  we  shall  then  have,  for  the 
ninnber  of  the  cards  drawn,  e — a-f-c — y-\-c  —  *-\-S;  which  with  the  cards  left 
bthe  pack  b,  must  be  equal  to  the  whole  pack.  Then  8e-|'^-^' — y  —  24-6 
=  a,  or  z"{'p-{^2^^^C'\-3-{'b  —  a,  or  z=6^(a —  3c  — 3).  But*+y+  *  >• 
the  whole  number  of  the  spots;  6  is  the  number  of  cards  left  in  the  pack,  and  a^. 
He 8  is  the  whole  number  of  cards  in  the  pack,  less  the  product  of  the  number 
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to  be  completed  by  tJie  number  of  tlie  cards  drsini,  minus  thmt  number.    Thcr^ 
fore,  &c. 


Ti&ree  thing$  being  privaUhf  distrilntUd  to  three  persons  ;  to  gmetM  thai  which  each 

has  got. 

Let  the  three  things  be  a  ring,  a  shilling,  and  a  glove.  Call  the  ring  a,  the  shilling 
E,  and  the  glore  i ;  and  in  your  own  miud  distinguish  the  persons  by  calling  them 
first,  second,  and  third.  Then  take  twenty-four  counters,  and  give  one  of  them  to 
the  first  person,  two  to  the  second,  and  three  to  the  third.  Place  the  remaining  18 
on  the  table,  and  then  retire,  that  the  three  persons  may  distribute  among  themselTei 
the  three  things  proposed,  without  your  observing  them.  When  the  distribution  has 
been  made,  desire  the  person  who  has  the  ring  to  take  from  the  18  remaining  oounten 
as  many  as  he  has  alr^y ;  the  one  who  has  the  shilling  to  take  twice  as  many  as  he 
has  already,  and  the  person  who  has  the  glove  to  take  four  times  as  many ;  acoordiiig 
to  the  abore  supposition  then,  the  first  person  has  taken  I,  the  second  4,  and  the 
third  12;  consequently  one  counter  only  remains  on  the  table.  When  this  it 
done,  you  may  return,  and  by  the  number  left  can  discover  what  thing  each  has  got» 
by  employing  the  following  words : 

12         3        5        6  7 

Par  fer  Ceaar  jadis  devimi  si  grand  prince. 

To  make  use  of  these  words,  you  must  recollect  that  in  all  cases  there  can  remain 
only  1  counter,  or  2, 3, 5,  6,  or  7,  and  never  4 :  it  must  be  likewise  observed  that 
each  syllable  contains  one  of  the  vowels  which  we  have  made  to  represent  the  three 
things  proposed,  and  that  the  above  line  must  be  considered  as  consisting  only  of  six 
words :  the  first  syllable  of  each  word  must  also  be  supposed  to  represent  the  first 
person,  and  the  second  syllable  the  second.  This  being  comprehended,  if  there 
remains  only  1  counter  you  must  employ  the  first  word,  or  rather  the  two  first 
syllables,  par  ftr^  the  first  of  which,  that  containing  a,  shews  that  the  first  person 
has  the  ring,  represented  by  a  ;  and  the  second  syllable,  that  containing  e,  shews 
that  the  second  person  has  the  shilling,  represented  by  ■ ;  from  which  you  may  easily 
conclude  that  the  third  person  has  the  gloTe.  If  two  counters  remain,  yon  must 
take  the  second  word  Ctsar^  the  first  syllable  of  which,  containing  b,  will  shew 
that  the  first  person  has  the  shilling,  represented  by  e,  and  the  second  syllable, 
containing  a,  will  indicate  that  the  second  person  has  the  ring,  represented  by  a  : 
you  may  then  easily  conclude  that  the  third  person  has  the  glove.  In  general, 
whatcTer  number  of  counters  remain,  that  word  of  the  verse  which  is  pointed  out 
by  the  same  number  must  be  employed. 

i2«aMrAs.-i.Instead  of  the  above  French  verse,  the  following  Latin  one  might  be 
used. 

12       3         5       6       7 
Salve  eerta  anima  semUa  vita  quies* 
This  problem  might  be  proposed  in  a  manner  somewhat  different,  and  might  be 
applied  to  more  than  three  persons :  those  who  are  desirous  of  ferther  information 
on  the  subject,  may  consult  Bachet  in  the  25th  of  his  *'  Problemes  phiisants  et 
deleetables/' 
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PROBLEM  Xn. 

Seeenl  mcmbert  being  diapoud  in  a  circular  form,  according  to  their  natural  aerieMf 

to  tell  that  which  any  one  ha$  thought  of,  * 

Tlie  fint  ten  cards  of  any  suit,  disposed  in  a  circular  form,  as  seen  in  the  figure 
below,  n»7  be  employed  with  great  convenience  for  performing  what  is  announced 
in  tlus  problem.  The  ace  is  here  represented  by  the  letter  a  annexed  to  1,  and 
the  ten  by  the  letter  k  joined  to  10. 

2        3        4 

BCD 
1   A  B  5 

10  K  V  6 

I  H  O 

9        8        7 

Hiring  desired  the  person  who  has  thought  of  a  number  or  card  to  touch  also 
■ay  other  number  or  card,  bid  him  add  to  the  number  of  the  card  touched  the 
munber  of  the  cards  employed,  which  in  this  case  is  10.  Then  desire  him  to  count  that 
vm.  in  an  order  contrary  to  that  of  the  natural  numbers,  beginning  at  the  card  he 
touched,  and  assigning  to  that  card  the  number  of  the  one  which  he  thought  of; 
for  by  counting  in  this  manner,  he  will  end  at  the  number  or  card  which  he  thought 
of,  and  consequently  you  will  easily  know  it. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  the  person  has  thought  of  the  number  3,  marked  c,  and 
has  touched  6,  marked  r ;  if  10  be  added  to  6,  it  will  make  16 ;  if  16  be  then 
counted*  from  f,  the  number  touched,  towards  e,  d,  c,  b,  a,  and  so  on  in  the 
retrograde  order,  counting  3,  the  number  thought  of,  on  f,  4  on  e,  5  on  d,  6  on  c, 
tod  10  round  to  16,  the  number  16  will  terminate  on  c,  and  shew  that  the  person 
thought  of  3,  which  corresponds  to  c. 

Bemarke 1.  A  greater  or  less  number  of  cards  may  be  employed  at  pleasure. 

If  there  are  '15  or  8  cards,  15  or  8  must  be  added  to  the  number  of  the  card 
touched. 

2.  To  conceal  the  artifice  better,  you  may  invert  the  cards,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
■pots  from  being  seen ;  but  you  must  remember  the  natural  series  of  the  cards,  and 
the  place  of  the  first  number,  or  the  ace,  that  you  may  know  the  number  of  the  card 
kwdted,  in  order  to  find  the  one  to  which  the  person  ought  to  count. 

« 

PBOBLXM  Xni. 

Tbo  perMone  agree  to  take  alternately  numbers  less  than  a  given  number,  for  example 
\\,aedto  add  them  together  tiU  one  of  them  has  reached  a  certain  sum,  such  as  100; 
hf  what  means  can  one  of  them  infalUblg  attain  to  that  number  before  the  other  9 

The  whole  artifice  of  this  problem  consists  in  immediately  making  choice  of 
entain  numbers,  which  we  shall  here  point  out.  Subtract  11,  for  example,  from 
100,  the  number  to  be  reached,  as  many  times  as  possible,  and  the  remainders  will 
he  89, 78,  67,  56,  45,  34,  23,  12,  and  1,  which  must  be  remembered ;  for  he  who 
hy  adding  his  number  less  than  11,  to  the  sum  of  the  preceding,  shall  count  one 
of  these  onmbers  before  his  adversary,  will  infallibly  win,  without  the  other  being 
ihle  to  preyent  him. 

These  numbers  may  be  found  also,  with  still  greater  ease,  by  dividing  100 

*  It  te  to  be  obserred  that  the  penon  mutt  not  count  this  luin  aloud,  but  prfvatvlj  in  his  own 
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by  11,  and  adding  11  contiDiially  to  1,  the  remainder,  which  will  gire  1,  12,  28, 
94,  &c. 

Let  118  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  first  person,  who  knows  the  game,  takes 
1  for  his  number:  it  is  evident  that  his  adversary,  as  he  must  count  less  than 
11,  can  at  most  reach  11  by  adding  10  to  it.  The  first  will  then  take  1,  which 
will  make  12 ;  if  the  second  takes  8,  which  will  make  20,  the  first  wUl  take  8, 
which  will  make  23 ;  and  proceeding  in  this  manner  successively  he  will  first  reach 
34,  45,  56, 67, 78,  89.  When  he  attabs  to  the  last  number  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  second  to  prevent  him  from  getting  first  to  100 ;  for  whatever  number  the 
second  takes,  he  can  attain  only  to  99,  after  which  the  first  may  say,  "  and  1  makes 
100."  If  the  second  takes  1  after  89,  it  will  make  90;  and  his  adversary  may 
finish  by  saying,  "  and  10  make  100." 

It  is  evident  that  when  two  persons  are  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  game, 
he  who  begins  must  necessarily  win. 

But  if  the  one  knows  the  game  and  the  other  does  not,  the  latter,  though  first, 
may  not  win  ;  for  he  will  thitok  it  highly  advantageous  to  take  the  greatest  number 
possible,  that  is  to  say  10 ;  and  in  that  case  the  other,  acquainted  with  the  nicety 
of  the  game,  will  take  2,  which  with  10  will  make  12 ;  one  of  the  numbers  he 
ought  to  secure.  But  he  may  even  neglect  this  advantage,  and  take  only  1  to 
make  11 ;  for  the  first  will  probably  still  take  10,  which  will  make  21,  and  the 
second  may  then  take  2,  which  will  make  23 ;  he  may  then  wait  a  little  longer  to 
get  hold  of  some  of  the  following  numbers  34,  45,  56,  &c. 

If  the  first  is  desirous  to  win,  the  least  number  proposed  must  not  be  a  measure 
of  the  greater;  for  in  that  case  the  first  would  have  no  infitllible  rule  to  direct 
him  in  his  operations.  For  example,  if  10,  which  measures  100,  were  assumed, 
instead  of  11,  by  subtracting  10  from  100  as  many  times  as  possible,  we  should 
have  the  numbers  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  the  first  of  which,  10,  could 
not  be  taken  by  the  first ;  for  being  obliged  to  employ  a  number  less  than  10, 
if  the  second  were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  game,  he  might  take  the  complement 
to  10;  and  would  thus  have  an  infallible  rule  for  winning. 

PROBLEM  XIY. 

Sixteen  eountere  being  dUpoted  in  two  rawSf  to  find  that  which  a  person  ha$  thought  of. 

The  counters  being  arranged  in  two  rows,  as  ▲  and  b,  desire  the  person  to  think 
of  one,  and  to  observe  well  in  which  row  it  is. 


▲     B               CBD  BBF  HBI 

00     ooo  ooo  oo* 

oo     ooo  *oo  ooo 

oo     *oo  ooo  ooo 

00       ooo  ooo  000 

•  o       o  o  o 

ooo  0  o 

0  0        0  o  o 

ooo  o  o 


Let  118  suppose  that  the  counter  thought  of  is  in  the  row  a  ;  take  up  that  whole 
row,  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands,  and  dispose  it  in  two  rows  c  and  J>,  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  row  b  ;  but  in  arranging  them,  take  care  that  the  first  of  the 
row  1.  may  be  the  first  of  the  row  c ;  the  second  of  the  row  a  the  first  of  the  row 
D ;  the  third  of  the  row  A,  the  second  of  the  row  c,  and  so  on ;  then  ask  agun  in 
which  of  the  vertical  rows,  c  or  d,  the  counter  thought  of  is.  Suppose  it  to  be  in 
o :  take  up  that  row  as  well  as  the  row  D,  putting  the  last  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  without  deranging  the  order  of  the  counters,  and,  observing  the  rule  already 
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glffB,  ftnn  tbem  into  two  other  rows,  as  teen  at  ■  and  w ;  then  ask,  as  before^  in 
which  row  the  counter  thoaght  of  is.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  in  b  :  take  up  this 
row,  and  the  row  t,  as  above  directed,  and  form  them  into  two  new  rows,  on  the 
right  and  left  of  B.  After  these  operations,  the  counter  thought  of  must  be  the 
first  of  ooe  of  the  perpendicular  rows,  h  and  i;  if  you  therefore  ask  in  which 
raw  it  k,  yon  may  easily  point  it  out ;  and  as  it  is  here  supposed  that  each  of  the 
ooQoters  hu  some  distinguishing  mark,  you  may  desire  them  to  be  mixed  together, 
aad  still  be  able  to  tell  the  number  thought  of,  by  observing  the  mark. 

It  may  be  readily  aeen  that,  instead  of  counters^  cards  may  be  employed;  and 
when  you  have  discovered,  by  the  above  means,  the  one  thought  o^  you  may  cause 
than  to  be  mixed,  which  will  better  conceal  the  artifice. 

J^csmtA.— 'If  a  greater  number  of  counters  or  cards,  arranged  in  two  vertical 
rows,  be  supposed,  the  counter  or  card  thought  of  will  not  necessarily  be  the  first 
io  the  row  to  which  it  belongs,  after  the  third  transposition  :•  if  there  be  32  counters 
or  cards,  four  transpositions  will  be  necessary ;  if  there  are  64,  five ;  and  so  on, 
before  it  can  be  aaid,  with  confidence,  that  the  counter  or  card  thought  of  occupies 
the  first  place  in  its  row ;  for  if  this  counter  or  card  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
perpeodicnlar  row  a,  supposing  16  counters  in  each  row,  or  S2  altogether,  it  would 
not  srrive  at  the  first  place  till  after  four  transpositions :  if  there  were  64,  or  32 
in  each  row,  it  would  require  five ;  and  so  on,  as  may  be  easily  proved  by  trial. 

PBOBLXV  XT. 

A  ceriam  number  of  eerds  being  skemn  to  a  perwu,  to  gueu  that  which  he  Ags 

thought  of,    ' 

To  perform  this  trick,  the  number  of  the  cards  must  be  divisible  by  8 ;  and  to  do 
it  with  more  convenience,  the  number  must  be  odd. 

The  first  condition,  at  least,  being  supposed,  desire  the  person  to  think  of  a  card ; 
then  pfaee  the  cards  on  the  table  with  their  fiuses  downward  ;  and,  taking  them  up 
b  order,  arrange  them  in  three  heaps,  with  their  faces  upward,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  first  card  of  the  packet  shall  be  the  first  of  the  first  heap ;  the  second  the  first 
of  the  second,  and  the  third  the  first  of  the  third ;  the  fourth  the  second  of  the  first, 
snd  to  on.  When  the  heaps  are  completed,  ask  the  person  in  which  heap  is  the  card 
thought  of,  and  when  told,  place  that  containing  the  card  thought  of  in  the  middle ; 
then  turning  up  the  packet,  form  three  heaps,  as  before,  and  again  ask  in  which  is 
the  card  thought  of.  Place  the  heap  containing  the  card  thought  of  still  in  the 
middle,  and,  having  formed  three  new  heaps,  ask  which  of  them  contains  the  card 
thought  of.  When  this  is  known,  place  it  as  before  between  the  other  two ;  and 
sgainrform  three  heaps,  asking  the  same  question.  Then  take  up  the  heaps  for  the 
last  time ;  put  that  containing  the  card  thought  of  in  the  middle,  and  placing  the 
pa^et  on  the  table,  with  the  faces  of  the  cards  downward,  turn  up  the  cards  till  you 
coont  half  the  number  of  those  contained  in  the  packet ;  12  for  example,  if  there 
he  24,  in  which  case  the  12th  card  will  be  the  one  the  person  thought  of. 

If  the  number  of  the  cards  be,  at  the  same  time,  odd,  and  divisible  by  8,  as  15, 21, 
27,  fcc,  the  trick  will -become  much  easier ;  for  the  card  thought  of  will  always  be 
thai  in  the  middle  of  the  heap  in  which  it  is  found  the  third  time ;  so  that  it  may  be 
easily  distinguished  without  counting  the  cards ;  nothing  will  be  necessary  for  this 
purpoae,  but  to  remember,  while  you  are  forming  the  heaps  the  third  time,  the  card 
which  sa  the  middle  one  of  each.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  middle  card 
of  the  first  heap  is  the  ace  of  hearts ;  that  of  the  second  the  king  of  hearts,  and  that 
of  the  third  the  knare  of  spades  i  it  is  evident,  if  you  are  told  that  the  heap  con- 
taining the  required  card  is  the  third,  that  this  card  must  be  the  knave  of  spades. 
Ton  may  therefore  cause  the  cards  to  be  shuffled,  without  touching  them  any  more, 
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aiid  then,  looking  thein  over  for  the  sake  of  form,  may  name  the  knave  of  apadet 
when  it  occurs. 

PBOBLEM   XVI. 

Fifteen  Ckri»tian»  and  fifteen  Turks  being  at  sea  in  the  same  vessel,  a  dreadful  storm 
came  on,  which  obliged  them  to  throw  all  their  merchandise  overboard  ;  this  however 
not  being  sufficient  to  lighten  the  ship,  the  captain  infoi  med  them  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility  of  its  being  saved,  unless  half  the  passengers  were  thrown  overboard  aUo. 
Having  therefore  caused  them  all  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  row,  by  counting  from  9 
to  9,  and  throwing  every  ninth  person  into  the  sea,  beginning  again  at  the  first  of  the 
row  when  it  had  been  counted  to  the  end,  it  was  found  that  after  fifteen  persons  had 
been  thrown  overboard,  the  fifteen  Christians  remained.  How  did  the  captain  arranga 
these  thirty  persons  so  as  to  save  the  Christians  f 

The  method  of  arranging  the  thirty  persons  may  be  deduced  from  these  two 

French  verses : 

If  ort,  ta  De  faOUrM  pas 

Kn  me  Urruii  le  trepaa. 
Or  from  the  following  Latin  one,  which  is  not  so  bad  of  its  kind : 

Popoleam  Tiifun  mater  regina  ferebat. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  vowels  a,  b,  i,  o,  u,  contained  in  the  syllables  of  these 
verses ;  observing  that  a  is  equal  to  1,  e  to  2,  i  to  3,  o  to  4,  and  u  to  5.  You  must 
begin  then  by  arranging  4  Christians  together,  because  the  vowel  in  the  first  syllable 
is  o  ;  then  five  Turks,  because  the  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  is  u ;  and  so  on  to 
the  end.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  it  will  be  found,  taking  every  ninth  person 
circularly,  that  is  to  say,  beginning  at  the  first  of  the  row,  after  it  is  ended,  that  the 
lot  will  fall  entirely  on  the  Turks. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  may  be  easily  extended  still  farther.  Let  it  be 
required,  for  example,  to  make  the  lot  fall  upon  10  persons  in  40,  counting  from 
12  to  12.     Arrange  40  ciphers  in  a  circular  form,  as  below ; 

t  t      t      t 
0000000000000000 
0  0 

1  0  0 

0  ot 

0  Of 

0000000000000000 

ttt  t 

Then,  beginning  at  the  first,  mark  every  twelfth  one  with  a  cross ;  continue  in  thia 
manner,  taking  care  to  pass  over  those  already  crossed,  still  proceeding  circularly, 
till  the  required  number  of  places  has  been  marked ;  if  you  then  count  the  placet 
of  the  marked  ciphers,  those  on  which  the  lot  fiills  will  be  eiwily  known :  in  the 
present  case  they  are  the  7tfa.  the  8th,  the  10th,  the  12th,  the  21st,  the  22d,  the  24th, 
the  34th,  the  35th,  and  the  36th. 

A  captain,  obliged  to  decimate  his  company,  might  employ  this  expedient,  to  make 
the  lot  fall  upon  those  most  culpable. 

It  is  related  that  Josephus,  the  historian,  saved  his  life  by  means  of  this  expedient. 
Having  fled  for  shelter  to  a  cavern,  with  forty  other  Jews,  after  Jotapat  had  been 
taken  by  the  Romans,  his  companions  resolved  to  kill  each  other  rather  than  sur- 
render. Josephus  tried  to  dissuade  them  from  their  horrid  purpose,  but  not  being 
able  to  succeed,  he  pretended  to  coincide  with  their  wishes,  and  retaining  the  authority 
he  had  over  them  as  their  chief,  to  avoid  the  disorder  which  would  necessarily  be 
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the  eoQseqaence  of  this  cruel  execution,  if  they  should  kill  each  other  at  random , 
he  prevailed  on  them  to  arrange  themselves  in  order,  and»  beginning  to  connt  from 
one  end  to  a  certain  number,  to  put  to  death  the  person  on  whom  that  number 
tboold  fall,  until  there  remained  only  one,  who  should  kill  himself.  Having  all 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  Josephus  arranged  them  in  such  a  manner,  and  placed  himself 
in  such  a  poritioo,  t^at  when  the  slaughter  had  been  continued  to  the  end,  he  re- 
mained with  only  one  more  person,  whom  he  persuaded  to  live. 

Such  is  the  story  related  of  Josephus  by  Hegesippus ;  but  we  are  far  from  war- 
ranting the  truth  of  it.  However,  by  applying  to  this  case  the  method  above  indi- 
cated, and  supposing  that  every  third  person  was  to  be  killed,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  two  last  places  on  which  the  lot  fell  were  the  16th  and  31st ;  so  that  Josephus 
must  have  placed  himself  in  one  of  these,  and  the  person  he  was  desirous  of  saving 
in  the  other. 

PROBLEM  xvn. 

A  mm  hoM  a  wolf,  a  ffoat,  and  a  cabbage^  to  carry  over  a  river  ;  hut  being  obliged  to 
trajuport  them  one  by  one  on  aeeount  of  the  emallneu  of  the  boat,  in  what  manner 
it  this  to  be  done,  thai  the  wolf  may  not  be  left  with  the  goat,  nor  the  goat  with  the 
cabbage  t 

He  most  first  carry  over  the  goat,  and  then  return  for  the  wolf;  when  he  carries 
over  the  wolf,  he  roust  take  back  with  him  the  goat,  and  leave  it,  in  order  to  carry 
over  the  cabbeige ;  he  may  then  return  and  carry  over  the  goat.  By  these  means, 
the  wolf  will  never  be  left  with  the  goat,  nor  the  goat  with  the  cabbage,  but  when 
the  boatman  is  present. 

PROBLEM  XVIII. 

Three  jeahms  huthands,  with  their  wives,  having  to  cross  a  river  at  a  ferry ,  find  a  boat 
without  a  boatman  ;  but  the  boat  is  so  smalt  that  it  can  contain  no  more  than  two  of  them 
at  once.  Sow  can  these  six  persons  cross  the  river,  two  and  two,  so  that  none  of  the 
women  shall  be  left  in  company  with  any  of  the  men,  unless  when  her  husband  is 
present  f 
The  solution  of  this  problem  is  contained  in  the  two  following  Latin  distichs : 

It  duplex  mdier,  retlit  uoa,  vehitqne  manentem, 

Itque  nna ;  utnatar  tnnc  duo  puppe  ▼iri. 
Par  Yadit  et  rMeunt  bini,  mulieniue  Mnrorcm 

Advehit ;  ad  propriam  fine  maritiia  abU. 

That  is :  **  Two  women  cross  first,  and  one  of  them,  rowing  back  the  boat,  carries 
over  the  third  woman.  One  of  the  three  women  then  returns  with  the  boat,  and 
remaining,  suffers  the  two  men,  whose  wives  have  crossed,  to  go  over  in  the  boat. 
One  of  the  men  then  carries  back  his  wife,  and  leaving  her  on  the  bank,  rows  over 
the  third  man.  In  the  last  place,  the  woman  who  had  crossed  enters  the  boat,  and 
returning  twice,  carries  over  the  other  two  women." 

This  question  is  proposed  also  under  the  title  of  the  three  masters  and  the  three 
valets.  The  roasters  ogree  very  well,  and  the  valets  also ;  but  none  of  the  masters 
can  endure  the  valets  of  the  other  two ;  so  that  if  any  one  of  them  were  left  with  any 
of  the  other  two  valets,  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  he  would  infallibly  cane  biro. 

PROBLEM   XIX. 

/«  what  manner  can  counters  be  disposed  in  the  eight  external  cells  of  a  square,  so 
that  there  may  be  always  9  I'a  each  row,  and  yet  the  whole  number  shall  vary  from  20 
to  32  f 
Omuam  proposed  this  problem  in  the  following  manner,  with  a  view  no  doubt  to 

excite  the  curiosity  of  his  readers : 
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A  certain  conyent  consisted  of  nine  cells,  one  of  which  in  the  middle  was  oecu|ried 
by  a  blind  abbess,  and  the  rest  by  her  nuns.  The  good  abbess,  to  assure  herself  that 
the  nuns  did  not  violate  their  tows,  visited  all  the  cells,  and  finding  3  nuns  in  each, 
which  made  9  in  every  row,  retired  to  rest.  Four  nuns  however  went  out,  and  the 
abbess  returning  at  midnight  to  count  them,  still  found  9  in  each  row,  and  therefore 
retired  ss  before.  The  4  nuns  then  came  back,  each  with  a  gallant,  and  the  abbess 
on  paying  them  another  visit,  having  again  counted  9  persons  in  each  row,  entertained 
no  suspicion  of  what  had  taken  place.  But  4  more  men  were  introduced^  and  the 
abbess  sgaiu  counting  9  persons  in  each  row,  retired  in  the  full  persuasion  that  no 
one  had  either  gone  out  or  come  in.    How  was  all  this  possible? 

This  problem  may  be  easily  solved  by  inspecting  the  four  following  figures :  the 
first  of  which  represents  the  original  disposition  of  the  counters  in  the  cells  of  the 
square ;  the  second  that  of  the  same  counters  when  4  are  taken  away ;  the  third  the 
manner  in  which  they  must  be  disposed  when  these  4  are  brought  back  with  4  others ; 
and  the  fourth  that  of  the  same  counters  with  the  addition  of  4  more.  It  is  here 
evident  that  there  are  always  9  in  each  external  row  t  and  yet,  in  the  first  case,  the 
whole  number  is  24,  while  in  the  second  it  is  20,  in  the  third  9B»  and  in  the  fourth 
82. 
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It  would  seem  that  Ozanam  had  not  observed  that  these  variations  might  have 
been  carried  still  farther :  that  four  men  more  might  have  been  introduced  into  the 
convent,  without  the  abbess  perceiving  it;  and  that  all  the  men  might  have  after- 
wards gone  out  with  six  nuns,  so  as  to  leave  only  18,  instead  of  the  24  who  were  in 
the  cells  at  first.  The  possibility  of  this  will  appear  by  inspecting  the  two  following 
flgures. 
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It  is  almost  needless  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  illusion  of  the  good  abbess 
arose;  It  is  because  the  numbers  in  the  angular  cells  of  the  square  were  counted 
twice ;  these  cells  being  common  to  two  rows.  The  more  therefore  the  angular  cells 
are  filled,  by  emptying  those  in  the  middle  of  each  band,  these  double  enumerations 
become  greater ;  on  which  account  the  number,  though  diminished,  appears  always 
to  be  the  same ;  <and  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  proportion  as  the  middle  cells  are 
filled  by  emptying  the  angular  ones,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  add  some  units  to 
have  9  in  each  band. 
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A  fenikman  hot  a  hoiiUp  eoniahung  8  pi*i»,  of  choice  wine,  emd  wiihes  to  wiake  a 
pretent  0/  one  half  of  it  to  a  friend  ;  huioBhehae  nothing  to  measure  it,  except  two 
9^her  hottlee,  one  capabie  of  containing  5  and  the  other  3  pinte,  how  wnut  he  manage, 
aoestoput  exaetfy  4  pints  into  the  boUk  capable  of  containing  5 1 

To  enable  iu  to  reiolve  this  problem  we  shidl  call  the  bottle  containing  the  8 
pints,  A ;  thai  of  5  pints,  b  ;  and  that  of  3  pints,  c;  supposing  that  there  are  8  pints 
of  wine  in  the  bottle  a,  and  that  the  other  two  are  empty,  as  seen  at  d. 
Having  filled  the  bottle  b  with  wine  from  the  bottle  a,  in  which  there 
vill  remain  no  more  than  3  pints,  as  seen  at  e,  fill  the  bottle  c  from  b, 
•nd  oonseqaeotly  there  will  remain  only  2  pints  in  the  latter,  as  seen  at 
r :  then  poor  the  wine  of  c  into  a,  which  will  thus  contain  6  pints,  as 
leen  at  o,  and  pour  the  two  pints  of  b  into  c,  as  seen  at  h.  In  the  last 
place,  hsTing  filled  the  bottle  b  from  the  bottle  a,  in  which  there  will 
remain  only  1  pint,  as  seen  at  i,  fill  up  c  from  b,  in  which  there  will  re- 
main 4  pints,  as  seen  at  k  ;  and  thus  the  problem  is  sol  Fed. 

Rewurh — If  you  are  desirous  of  making  the  four  pints  of  wine  remain  in  the 
bottle  A,  which  we  hare  supposed  to  be  filled  with  8  pints,  instead  of 
remshiing  in  the  bottle  B,  fill  the  bottle  c  with  wine  from  the  botths  a, 
in  which  there  will  remain  only  5  pints,  as  seen  at  b  ;  and  pour  3  pints 
of  c  into  B,  which  will  consequently  contain  3  pints,  as  seen  at  b  : 
IttTng  then  filled  c  firom  a,  in  which  there  will  remain  no  more  than  2 
pints,  as  seen  at  F ;  fill  up  B  from  c,  which  will  thus  contain  only  1 
pint,  as  seen  at  o.  In  the  last  place,  having  poured  the  wine  of  the 
bottle  B  into  the  bottle  A,  which  will  thus  have  7  pints,  as  seen  at  h  ; 
pour  the  pint  of  wine  which  is  in  c  into  B,  consequently  the  latter 
will  contain  1  pint,  as  seen  at  i ;  and  then  fill  up  c  from  a,  in  which  there 
will  remaia  only  4  pints,  as  was  proposed,  and  as  seen  at  k. 
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d  gentieman  hoe  a  bottle  containing  12  pinte  of  wine,  6  of  which  he  it  detiroue  of 
giving  to  a  friend  ;  but  aa  he  hoe  nothing  to  measure  it,  except  two  other  bottles,  one 
of  7  pints,  and  the  other  of  5,  how  must  he  manage,  to  have  the  6  pintt  in  the  bottle 
tapaUe  of  containing  7  pints  t 

This  problem  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  preceding,  and  may  be  solved  in  the 
like  manner.  Let  t  represent  the  twclve-pint,  a  the  seven-pint,  and  r  the  five-pint 
bottle.  The  bottle  t  is  full,  and  the  other  two,  a  and  f,  are  empty, 
IS  seen  at  o.  Fill  the  bottle  f  with  wine  from  T,  so  that  t  shall  con- 
tain only  7  pints,  aa  seen  at  h  ;  then  pour  into  a  the  wine  contained  in 
F,  wbich  will  remain  empty,  and  the  bottle  a  will  contain  5  pints,  as 
seen  at  i ;  having  filled  F  from  t,  the  latter  will  contain  only  2  pints, 
the  bottle  8  will  contain  5,  and  the  bottle  f  will  be  full,  as  seen  at  x ; 
in  the  next  place  fill  a  from  F,  and  t  will  still  contain  only  2  pints, 
while  a  contains  7»  and  f  3,  as  seen  at  l  ;  then  empty  s  into  T,  and 
r  into  B,  by  which  means  t  will  contain  9  pints,  and  a  8,  f  remaining 
empty,  as  seen  at  m  :  fill  f  from  t,  and  pour  from  f  into  a  as  much  as 
will  fill  it,  so  that  there  will  then  be  4  pints  in  t,  7  pints  in  s,  and  1 
pint  in  Ft  as  seen  at  x :  pour  the  7  pints  from  a  into  t,  and  the  pint  contained  in  f 
into  a,  after  which  t  will  contain  11  pints,  s  I,  and  f  will  be  empty,  as  seen  at  o. 
In  the  last  place,  having  filled  the  five-pint  bottle  f  from  the  bottle  t,  and  poured 
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these  5  pints  from  f  into  s,  which  already  contains  1 ,  it  will  be  found  that  T  contains 
6  pints,  and  that  a  contains  6  also ;  so  that  the  desired  result  has  been  obtained. 


PROBLEM  xxn. 

« 

To  make  the  knight  move  into  all  the  squares  of  the  chess  board,  in  succession,  without 

passing  twice  over  the  same. 

As  the  reader  perhaps  may  be  unacquainted  with  the 
moTement  of  the  knight  at  the  game  of  chess,  we  shall 
here  explain  it.  The  knight  being  placed  in  the  square 
A,  cannot  move  into  any  of  those  immediately  surround- 
ing it,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8;  nor  into  the  squares  9, 
10,  11,  12,  which  are  directly  above  or  below,  and  on 
each  side  of  it;  nor  into  the  squares  13, 14, 15, 16,  which 
are  in  the  diagonals ;  but  only  into  one  of  those  which, 
in  the  annexed  figure,  are  empty. 

Several  eminent  men  have  amused  themselves  with  this  problem,  such  as  Mont- 
mort,  Demoivre,  and  Mairan,  and  each  of  these  has  given  a  solution  of  it.  In  those 
of  the  two  former,  the  knight  is  supposed  to  be  placed  at  first  in  one  of  the  angular 
squares  of  the  chess  board ;  in  that  of  the  third,  he  is  supposed  to  begin  to  move 
from  one  of  the  four  central  squares ;  but  in  our  opinion  it  was  not  known,  till 
within  these  few  years,  that  placing  the  knight  in  any  square  whatever,  he  may  be 
made  to  traverse  the  whole  chess  board,  and  even  in  such  a  manner  that,  without 
returning  the  same  wayr  he  shall  pass  a  second  time  over  the  board  under  the  like 
conditions.    For  this  last  solution  we  are  indebted  to  M.  W  ,  a  captain  in  the 

Kinski  regiment  of  dragoons,  in  the  imperial  service. 

We  shall  here  give  four  tables,  representing  these  four  solutions,  with  an  explnna* 
tion  and  some  remarks. 
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Of  tbese  four  ways  of  resolring  the  problem,  that  of  Demoivre  is  doubtless  tbe 
easMst  to  be  remembered  ;  for  tbe  principle  of  bis  metbod  consists  in  filling  up,  as 
ranch  as  possible,  the  two  exterior  bands,  which  form  as  it  were  a  border,  and  not 
entering  the  third,  till  there  is  no  other  method  of  moving  the  knight  from  the  place 
where  he  is,  to  one  of  the  two  first,  a  rule  which  in  the  clearest  manner  subjects  the 
movement  of  the  knighi  to  a  certain  necessary  progress,  from  his  first  step  to  the 
50tb,  and  beyond  it ;  for  from  the  cell  marked  50  there  is  no  choice  in  placing  him, 
except  on  thoae  marked  51  and  63 ;  but  the  cell  51  being  nearer  the  band,  ought  to 
be  preferred  ,  and  then  the  naovement  must  necessarily  be  through  52,  53*  54,  55,  56, 
57t  58,  50,  CO,  61.  When  he  arrives  at  61,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  he 
be  placed  Lxi  the  cell  marked  64.  for  be  may  thence  proceed  to  the  (ast  but  one  63, 
and  end  at  62 ;  or  be  placed  in  62,  to  proceed  to  63,  and*  end  at  64.  It  may  therefoi^ 
be  ssid  thmt  the  movement  of  the  knight  in  this  solution  is  almost  constrained. 

The  ease  is  not  tbe  same  with  the  fourth,  which  it  is  difficult  to  practise  in  any 
other  manner  than  from  memory ;  but  it  is  attended  with  one  very  great  advantage, 
which  is,  that  you  may  begin,  as  already  said,  at  any  cell  at  pleasure  ;  because  the 
author  took  the  trouble  to  bring  the  knight  at  the  conclusion  to  a  place  from  which 
he  csn  poas  into  the  first.  His  movement  therefore  is  in  some  measure  circular,  and 
intermiiiftble,  by  adhering  to  the  condition  of  not  passing  twice  over  the  same  cell, 
till  after  64  steps. 

It  may  be  rcaidily  seen,  that  to  make  the  knight  perform  this  movement  without 
confusion,  the  cell  he  has  quitted  must  be  marked  at  each  step.  For  this  purpose  a 
counter  may  be  placed  in  each  cell,  and  removed  as  tbe  knight  passes  over  it ;  or, 
what  will  be  still  better,  a  counter  may  be  placed  in  each  cell  when  he  has  passed  it. 
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7*0  dittribyte  among  3  perHtns,  21  casks  of  wine,  7  of  themfuUi  7  of  them  empty,  and 
7  ha\ffmttt  so  that  each  shall  have  the  same  quantity  of  loine,  and  the  same  number 
of  casks. 
This  problem  admits  of  two  solutions,  which  may  be  clearly  comprehended  by 

nwans  of  the  two  following  tables. 


I. 


noam. 

fnll  CMki. 

cmpfy. 

half  ftill. 

Ut 

2 

2 

3 

2d 

2 

2 

3 

3d 

3 

3 

1 
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Penoni.  full  casks.  empty.  half  foil, 

list  3  3  1 

II.  ^2d  8  3  1 

(3d  115 

It  is  evident  that,  in  these  two  combinations,  each  person  will  have  7  casks,  and 

^  casks  of  wine. 

But  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  whole  number  of  the  casks  must  be  divisible  by 
the  number  of  persons,  otherwise  the  thing  required  would  be  impossible. 

It  will  be  found,  in  like  manner,  that  if  24  casks  were  to  be  divided  among  3  per- 
sons,  under  the  same  conditions,  we  should  have  three  different  solutions,  as  follow : 
Penons.  ftill  casks.  empty.  balf  fuO. 

1st  3  3  2 

I.  ^2d  3  3  2 


■S 
^1 


3d  2  2  4 

Ist  2  2  4 

2d  2  .                       2  4 

3d  4  4  0 

1st  1  1  6 

III.-?2d  3  3  2 


3d                           4                          4  0 

If  there  should  be  27  casks  to  be  divided,  there  would  be  three  solutions  also : 

foil  casks.  empty.  half  full. 

3                          3  3 

3                           3  3 

3  3  3 

1  1  7 

4  4  1 
4                           4  1 

2  2  5 
III.  ^  2d                            3                           3  3 

4                           4  1 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CONTAINING   80MS   CURIOUB   ARITHMETICAJL  PROBLEMS. 

PROBLEM  I. 

A  gentUmanf  in  his  will,  gave  orders  that  his  property  should  be  divided  among  hit 
children  in  the  following  manner  i^^The  eldest  to  tahefrom  the  whole  JCIOOO,  and  the 
7th  part  of  what  remained  ;  the  second  ^2000,  and  the  1th  part  of  the  remainder; 
the  third  £3000,  and  the  7th  part  of  what  was  left ;  and  so  on  to  the  last,  always 
increasing  hy  £1000.  The  children  having  followed  the  disposition  of  the  testator,  it 
was  found  that  they  had  each  got  an  equal  portion  :  how  many  children  were  there, 
what  was  the  father's  property,  and  to  how  much  did  the  share  of  each  child  amount  f 

It  will  be  found  by  analysis,  that  the  father's  property  was  £36000 ;  that  there 
were  6  children,  and  that  the  share  of  each  was  £6000. 

Thus,  if  the  first  takes  £1000,  the  remainder  of  the  property  will  be  £35000;  the 
7th  part  of  which  £5000,  together  with  £1000,  makes  £6000.  The  remainder,  after 
deducting  the  first  child's  portion,  b  £30000,  from  which  if  the  second  takes  £2000, 
the  remainder  will  be  £28000,  but  the  7th  part  of  this  sum  is  £4000,  which  if  added 
to  the  above  £2000,  will  make  £6000,  and  so  on. 
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PROBLEM  IT. 

A  pntleiMii  wteeitng  a  certain  number  of  beggars,  and  being  desirous  to  distribute 
fOMmg  them  aU  the  money  he  had  about  him,  finds  that  if  he  gave  sixpence  to  each  he 
99uld  have  22.  too  UttU  ;  but  that  bg  giving  each  a  groat,  he  would  have  2s.  &d,  over  : 
hm  wumg  heggare  were  there^  and  what  sum  had  the  gentleman  in'his  pocket  t 

There  were  2B  beggars,  and  ibe  gentleman  had  in  his  pocket  12  shillings ;  for  if  28  be 
maltiplied  by  6,  the  product  will  be  168,  from  which  if  2  shillings  or  24  pence  be  sub- 
titeted,  as  be  wanted  24  pance  to  be  able  to  give  each  sixpence,  the  remainder  will 
be  144  pence  ^12  shillings ;  but  by  giving  each  of  the  beggars  4  pence,  he  had 
oecsaoD  only  for  112  pence,  or  4  times  2B ;  consequently  he  had  32  pence,  or  2s.  &d, 
remsining. 

PBOBLEK  nx. 

A  gentleman  purchased  for  £110.  a  lot  of  wine,  consisting  of  100  bottles  of  Burgundy, 
end  80  of  Champagne  ;  and  another  purchased  at  the  same  price,  for  the  sum  of 
£96, 85  bottles  of  the  former,  and  70  of  the  latter :  what  was  the  price  of  each  hind 
of  wine  f 

It  will  be  found  that  the  Burgundy  cost  IQt.  per  bottle,  and  the  Champagne  \5s. 
ws  may  be  easily  proved. 

PROBLEM  rv. 

A  gentleman,  on  his  death-bed,  gave  orders  in  hie  will,  that  if  his  lady,  who  was  then 
pregnant,  brought  forth  a  son,  he  should  inherit  Aco  thirds  of  his  property,  and  the 
widow  the  other  third  ;  but  that  if  she  brought  forth  a  daughter,  the  mother  should 
Mien'/  two  thirds,  and  the  daughter  one  third;  the  lady  however  was  delivered  of  two 
ekildren,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  what  was  the  portion  of  each  9 

The  only  difficulty  in  this  problem  is  to  discover,  in  what  manner  the  testator 
would  have  disposed  of  his  property,  had  he  foreseen  that  his  lady  would  have  been 
delivered  of  two  children.  It  has  generally  been,  explained  in  the  following  manner : 
Am  ibe  testator  desired  that  if  his  wife  brought  forth  a  boy,  the  latter  should  have 
two  fhiids  of  his  property,  and  the  mother  the  other  third,  it  hence  follows  that  his 
intention  was  to  give  the  son  a  portion  double  to  that  of  the  mother ;  and  as  he  gave 
orders  that  in  case  she  brought  forth  a  daughter,  the  mother  was  to  have  two  thirds 
of  the  property,  and  the  daughter  the  other,  there  .ai«  reason  to  conclude  that  he 
intended  the  portion  of  the  mother  to  be  double  that  of  the  daughter.  Consequently, 
to  combine  these  two  conditions,  the  property  must  be  divided  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  son  may  have  twice  as  much  as  the  mother,  and  the  mother  twice  as  much 
as  the  daughter.  If  we  therefore  suppose  the  property  to  be  £30000,  the  share  of 
the  son  will  be  £17142f,  that  of  the  mother  £857]f,  and  that  of  the  daughter 

As  a  supplement  to  this  proUem,  another  is  differently  proposed.  In  case  the 
mother  should  be  delivered  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  in  what  manner  must  the  pro- 
perty be  divided  ? 

In  our  opinion,  no  other  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question,  than  what  would  be 
given  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar ;  that  the  will,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  void ;  for 
schffil  having  been  omitted  in  the  will,  all  the  laws  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
would  proooimce  its  nullity :  1st,  because  the  law  is  precise ;  and  2d,  because  it  is 
ifflpossible  to  determine  what  would  have  been  the  disposition  of  the  testator,  had  he 
had  two  sons,  or  had  he  foreseen  that  his  wife  would  be  delivered  of  two. 


o  2 
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PROBLEM   V. 


A  brazen  Hon,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  reservoir,  throws  out  water  from  its  motUkt  ><* 
eyes,  and  its  right  fooL  When  the  water  flows  from  its  mouth  alone,  it  fills  the  reservoir 
in  6  hours  ;from  the  right  eife  it  fills  it  in  2  days  ;  from  the  left  eye  in  S,  and  from  the 
foot  in  4*.    In  what  time  will  the  bason  be  filled  by  the  water  flowing  from  all  these  aper- 
tures at  once  f 

To  solve  ibis  problem  it  must  be  observed,  that  as  the  lion,  when  it  throws  the 
water  from  its  mouth,  fills  the  bason  in  6  hours,  it  can  fill  |  of  it  in  an  hour ;  and 
that  as  it  fills  it  in  2  days  when  it  throws  the  water  from  its  right  eye,  it  can  fill  ^  o{ 
it  in  an  hour.  It  will  be  found,  in  like  manner,  that  it  can  fill  ^  of  it  in  an  hour 
when  the  water  flows  from  its  left  eye,  and  ^  when  it  flows  from  its  foot.  By 
throwing  the  waters  from  all  these  apertures  at  once,  it  furnishes  in  an  hour  }  -4~  A  H- 
^  -f"  A'  '^^  these  fractions  added  together  are  equal  to  ^.  We  must  therefore  make 
the  following  proportion  e  If^^'gare  filled  in  one  hour  or  60  minutes,  how  many 
minutes  will  the  whole  bason,  or  ^|},  require :  or  as  61  is  to  288,  so  is  I  hour,  to  the 
answer,  which  will  be  4h.  4dm.  1G|{  seconds. 

PROBLEBC  TI« 

A  mule  and  an  ass  travelling  together,  the  ass  began  to  complain  that  her  burthen  was 
too  heavy.  **  Lazy  animal,**  said  the  mule,  **  you  have  little  reason  to  complain  :for 
if  Itahe  one  of  your  bags,  I  shall  have  twice  as  many  as  you,  and  if /give  you  one  of 
mine  we  shall  then  have  only  an  equal  number.**  With  how  many  bags  was  each  loaded  t 

This  problem,  which  is  one  of  those  commonly  proposed  to  beginners  in  Algebra,  is 
taken  from  a  collection  of  Greek  epigrams,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Anthology ; 
and  has  been  translated,  almost  literally,  into  Latin  as  follows: 

Una  cnm  mnlo  Tinnm  portabat  aiella, 

Atqae  mo  ginTiter  sub  poodere  pre«a  gamebat. 

TalibuB  at  dictis  max.  inerepat  ipae  gementem : 

Mater,  quid  luges,  tenene  de  more  pueli»  I 

Dapla  tab,  li  dea  mensoram,  pondera  geato: 

At  si  menauram  aocipia9,»qnaIia  porto. 

Die  mihi  menaoraa,  aapi««a  geometer,  iataat 

The  analysis  of  this  problem  has  also  been  expressed  in  indifferent  Latin  verses, 
which  we  shall  here  give,  to  gratify  the  reader's  curiosity. 

Unam  aaiha  accipieiia,  amittena  mnlam  et  nnam 
SI  fiant  nqiii,  certe  atriqoe  ante  dnobua 
DiaUbant  a  ae.    Aodpiatai  mulua  at  ooam, 
Amittatqae  aaina  nnam,  tunc  distantia  fiet 
Inter  eoi  quatuor.    Muli  at  com  pondera  dapla 
Sint  aaloa,  haic  afanplex,  mulo  eat  diatantia  dnpUu 
Ergo  habet  ban  quatuor  taatum,  moloaqoe  babeC  oeto, 
Uaam  aaiiue  ai  addaa,  ai  reddat  mnloa  et  anam, 
Meoauraa  qainqae  bac  et  aeptem  mulua  babebnut. 

That  is :  <*  As  the  mule  and  the  ass  will  both  have  equal  burthens  when  the  for- 
mer  gives  one  of  his  measures  to  the  hitter,  it  is  evident  that  the  difference  between 
the  measures  which  they  carry  is  equal  to  2.  Now  if  the  mule  receives  one  from  the 
ass,  the  difference  will  be  4 ;  but  in  that  case  the  mule  will  have  double  the  number 
of  measures  that  the  asa  has ;  consequently  the  mule  will  have  8,  and  the  ass  4.  If 
the  mule  then  gives  one  to  the  ass,  the  latter  will  have  5  and  the  former  7 :"  these 
were  the  number  of  the  measures  with  which  each  was  loaded,  and  which  solve  the 
problem. 

This  problem*  which  might  be  expressed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  is  not  the  only 
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one  farnittbed  by  tbe  Greek  Anthology.  Tbe  following  are  a  few  more,  tnmtlated 
into  tbe  Latin  verse  by  Bachet  de  Mexiriac,  who  inserted  them  in  a  note  to  one  of  the 
problems  of  Diopbantus. 

Mm 

'    Anvea  mala  fenmt  Cbarites,  «qaalki  cnlqns 
Mala  inaont  calatho ;  If maram  bia  dirria  tuiba 
Slala  petimt,  Charites  canctis  aqnaUa  donant ; 
Tmc  flM|iiaIia  brea  oondagit  habere*  noTemquis : 
Die  qoantum  di'deriat  BOineriia  lit  ot  omnibus  idom  f 

That  is :  **  The  three  Graces,  carrying  each  an  equal  number  of  oranges,  were  met 
by  tbe  nine  Muses,  who  asked  for  some  of  them  ;  and  each  Grace  having  given  to 
eadi  Muse  the  same  number,  it  was  then  found  that  they  had  all  equal  shares :  How 
inaoy  had  the  Graces  at  first  ?*' 

Tbe  least  number  which  will  answer  this  problem  is  12 ;  for  if  we  suppose  that 
each  Grace  gave  one  to  each  Muse,  the  latter  would  each  have  three ;  and  there 
would  remain  3  to  each  Grace. 

Tbe  numbers  24,  36,  48,  &c.,  will  also  answer  the  question ;  and  after  the  distri* 
batioD  is  made,  each  of  the  Graces  and  Muses  will  have  6,  or  9,  or  12,  Ac. 

II. 

Dte,  HeHooniadmn  decoa  O  aublime  Baroram, 
Pjthagora,  tna  quot  tyronea  teda  freqocntent, 
Qiti,  aob  te,  lophias  Biidant  in  agooe  magiatrot 
DIouD ;  taqoe  animo  mea  dicta,  Potycratea,  haori ; 
Dimidia  bonmi  pais  psmdan  mathemata  diadt, 
Qoarta  immortalem  nataram  n^aie  laborat ; 
SepCima,  Md  tacite,  tedet  atquo  aodite  rcTolvit; 
Tm  rant  fisminei  sezua. 


<t 


Tell  me,  illustrious  Pythagoras,  how  many  pupils  frequent  thy  school?  One 
half,  replied  the  philosopher,  study  mathematics,  one  fourth  natural  philosophy,  one 
seventh  observe  silence,  and  there  are  three  females  besides." 

The  question  here  is,  to  find  a  number,  the  ^,  ^,  and  |  of  which  -|-  3,  shall  be 
equal  to  that  number.     It  may  be  easily  replied  that  this  number  is  26. 

III. 

Die  quota  nunc  bora  aaC  f    Snpereat  tantum  eeee  dki 
Qoantnm  bia  gemini  ezacta  da  luoe  trientei. 

*'  A  person  being  a^ked  what  o'clock  it  was,  replied,  tbe  hours  of  the  day  which 
rcdiain,  are  equal  to  }  of  those  elapsed." 

If  we  divide  the  day,  as  the  ancients  did,  into  12  equal  portions,  the  question  wiU 
be  to  divide  that  number  into  two  such  parts,  that  }  of  the  first  may  be  equal  to  the 
second ;  in  this  case  the  result  will  be  ^  for  the  number  of  the  hours  elapsed ;  and 
eooscqnently  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  6f  hours. 

IV. 

Hie  Diophantna  babct  tmnalom,  qid  tempors  vitM 

lUtna  mira  denotat  arte  tibi. 
Egit  aextantem  juvenia,  lanugine  malaa 

Veatire  bine  coepit  parte  daodecama. 
«  Septante  uxinri  poat  hmc  fodatur  et  anno 

FormoRia  qidnto  naadtur  inde  puer. 
SemiaMm  latatia  poatqoam  attigit  ille  patenw, 

Infelix.  aubita  morte  perempcna  obit. 
Qnalaor  Kstatea  genitor  logere  aupeiatea 

Cqgitnr,  bine  annoa  illina  aawquere. 

"  Tlua  is  the  epitaph  of  the  celebrated  mathematician  Diopbantus.    It  tells  us  that 
Diopluuitus  passed  the  sixth  part  of  his  life  in  childhood,  and  the  twelfth  part  in  the 
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tiate  of  youth ;  that  after  a  seveDth  part  of  his  life  and  five  years  more  were  elapsed, 
he  had  a  soo,  who  died  when  he  had  attained  to  half  the  age  of  his  father,  and  that 
the  latter  survived  him  only  four  years." 

To  resolve  this  problem,  we  must  find  a  number,  the  J,  ^,  4»  '^^  i  of  which  +  5 
4-  4,  shall  be  equal  to  the  number  itself.     This  number  is  84.      ' 

PBOBLEH  vn. 

TTie  sum  of  £500  having  been  divided  among  four  persona,  it  was  found  that  tha 
shares  of  the  first  two  amounted  to  £285;  those  of  the  second  and  third  to 
£220;  those  of  the  third  and  fourth  to  £215;  and  that  the  share  of  the  first 
was  to  that  of  the  last  as  4  to  3.     What  was  the  share  of  each  9 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  exceedingly  easy.  The  first  had  J8160,  the  second 
£125,  the  third  £95,  and  the  fourth  £120. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  without  the  last-mentioned  condition,  or  a  fourth  one  of 
some  kind  or  other,  the  problem  would  bo  indeterminate  ;  that  is  to  say,  would  be 
susceptible  of  a  great  many  answers :  the  last  condition  however  limits  it  to  one 
only. 

PROBLEM    VIU. 

A  labourer  hired  himself  to  a  gentleman  on  the  following  conditions :  for  every  day 
he  worked  he  was  to  receive  2s.  6d. ;  but  for  every  day  he  remained  idle  he 
was  to  forfeit  Is.  Sd, :  after  40  dttys'  service  he  had  to  receive  £2.  15s.  Haw 
many  days  kid  he  work,  and  how  wany  remain  idle? 

He  worked  28  days  of  the  40,  and  remained  idle  12. 

PROBLEM   IX. 

A  bill  of  exchange,  of  £2000  was  paid  with  half-guineas  and  crowns  ;  and  the 
number  of  the  pieces  of  money  amounted  to  4700.  How  many  of  each  sort  were 
employed  9 

There  were  3000  half  guineas  and  1700  crowns.  - 

The  solution  of  this  and  that  of  the  preceding  problem  are  left  as  exercises  for  the 
young  student. 

PROBLEM    X. 

A  gentleman,  having  lost  his' purse,  could  not  tell  the  exact  sum  it  contained,  but 
recollected  that  when  he  counted  the  pieces  two  by  two,  or  three  by  three,  or  five 
by  five,  there  always  remained  one;  and  that  when  he  counted  them  seven  by 
seven,  there  remained  nothing.     What  was  the  number  of  pieces  in  his  purse  9 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that,  to  solve  this  problem,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  find 
a  number  wldch  when  divided  by  7  shall  leave  no  remainder ;  and  which  when 
divided  by  2, 3, 5,  shall  always  leave  1.  Several  methods  may  be  employed  for  this 
purpose ;  but  the  simplest  is  as  follows : 

Since  nothing  remains  when  the  pieces  are  counted  seven  by  seven,  the  number  of 
them  is  evidently  some  multiple  of  7 ;  and  since  1  remains  when  they  are  counted 
two  by  two,  the  number  must  be  an  odd  multiple :  it  must  therefore  be  some  of  the 
series  7,  21,  35,  49,  63,  77.  91,  105,  &c. 

This  number  also,  when  divided  by  3,  must  leave  unity ;  but  in  the  above  series,  7> 
49^  and  91,  which  increase  arithmetically,  their  difference  being  42,  are  the  only 
numbers  that  have  the  above  property.  It  appears  likewise,  that  if  91  be  divided 
by  5,  there  will  remain  1 ;  and  we  may  thence  conclude  that  the  first  number  which 
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•oivm  tbe  questkio  is  91 :  for  it  is  a  multiple  of  7.  and  being  di?ided  by  2,  S,  or  5, 
the  remaiDder  is  alwys  1. 

Several  more  numbers,  which  answer  this  question,  may  be  found  by  the  following 
msani:  continue  the  above  progression,  in  this  manner:  7,  49,  91,  1S3,  175,  2l7t 
259,  301,  UDtil  you  find  another  term  divisible  by  5,  that  leaves  unity;  thii  term 
«Ul  be  301,  and  will  also  answer  the  conditions  of  the  problem  ;  but  the  difference 
between  it  and  91  is  210,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  if  we  form  the  pror 
jrenion : 

91,  301,  511,  721.  931,  1141,  &c 

all  these  numbers  will  answer  the  conditions  of  the  problem  also. 

It  would  therefore  be  still  uncertain  what  money  was  in  the  purse,  unless  the 
owner  could  tell  nearly  the  sum  it  contained.  Thus,  for  example,  if  he  should  say 
that  there  were  about  500  pieces  in  it,  we  might  easily  tell  him  that  the  number  was 
511. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  owner  had  said,  that  when  he  counted  the  pieces  two 
by  two  there  remained  1 ;  that  .when  he  counted  them  three  by  three  there  remained 
2;  four  by  four,  3 ;  five  by  five,  4 ;  six  by  six,  5;  and,  in  the  last  place,  that  when 
he  counted  them  seven  by  seven,  nothing  remained. 

It  is  here  evident  that  the  number,  as  before,  must  be  an  odd  multiple  of  7,  and 
consequently  one  of  the  series  7,  21,  35,  49,  63,  77,  91,  105»  &c.  But  the  numbers 
S5  and  77,  of  this  series,  answer  the  condition  of  leaving  2  as  a  remainder  when 
divided  by  3,  and  their  difference  is  42.  For  this  reason  we  must  form  a  new  arith- 
metical  progression,  the  difference  of  which  is  42,  viz. 

35,  77,  119,  161,  203,  245,  287,  &c. 

We  must  then  seek  for  two  numbers  in  it,  which  when  divided  by  4  shall  leave 
3  ss  remainder.  Of  this  kind  are  the  numbers  35,  119,  203,  287 ,  and  therefore  we 
must  form  a  new  progression,  the  difference  of  the  terms  of  which  is  84. 

35,  119,  203,  287,  371.  455,  539.  623,  &c. 
1*1  this  new  progression  we  must  seek  for  two  terms,  which  when  divided  by  5, 
shall  leave  4 ;  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  numbers  are  1 19  and  539,  the 
difference  of  which  is  420.    A  series  of  terms  therefore  which  answer  all  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem  except  1,  is 

119,  539,  959,  1379,  1799,  2219,  2639,  &c. 
Bat  the  last  condition  of  the  problem  is,  that  the  required  number,  when  divided 
by  6,  leaves  5  as  remainder.  -  This  property  belongs  to  119,  959,  1799,  &c.,  always 
adding  840 ;  consequently  the  number  sought  is  one  of  those  in  that  progression. 
For  this  reason,  as  soon  as  we  know  nearly  within  what  limits  it  is  contained,  we 
shall  be  able  to  determine  it. 

If  the  owner  therefore  of  the  purse  had  said,  that  it  contained  about  100  pieces, 
the  number  required  would  be  119;  if  he  had  said  there  were  nearly  1000,  it  would 
be  9159,  &c. 

Remark, — The  solution  of  this  problem,  according  to  the  method  taught  by  Oza^ 
nan,  would  be  imperfect.  For  after  finding  the  smallest  number  which  answers  the 
cooditions  of  the  problem,  viz.  119,  he  would  merely  say,  that  to  obtain  the  other 
oombers  which  answer  them,  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  ought  to  be  successively  ' 
Daltiplied  together,  and  their  product  5040  added  to  1 19,  the  first  number  found  i 
this  would  give  the  number  51^,  which  would  answer  the  proposed  conditions  also. 
Bat  it  may  be  readily  seen,  that  there  are  several  other  numbers,  between  119  and 
6159,  which  answer  these  conditions,  viz.  959,  1799,  2639,  3479,  4319. 

In  treating  of  chronology,  we  shall  give  the  solution  of  another  problem  of  the 
nme  kind ;  viz.,  To  find  any  year  of  the  Julian  period,  the  golden  number,  cycle  of 
the  sun,  and  cycle  of  iudiction,  for  that  year,  being  given. 
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PBOBLBM  XI. 

A  sum  of  money,  placed  out  at  a  certain  interest,  increased  in  8  monikB  to  £d61d. 
\Ze,4d,  ;  and  in  two  years  and  a  half  it  amounted  to  £3937*  10s.  What  wom 
the  original  capital,  and  at  what  rate  of  interest  was  it  placed  out  t 

That  young  algebraists  may  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their  own  ingenuity, 
inre  shall  here  give  the  answer  only  of  this  problem.  By  employing  the  proper 
means  of  analysis,  they  will  find  that  if  r  =  the  interest  of  one  pound  for  a  year,  a 

the  first  amount  and  6  the  second,  that  r^  — -^ ^,  which,  with  the  given  value  of 

15  a  —  4  6 

a  and  6,  gives  r  =  ^th  of  a  pound,  or  the  rate  £5*  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  hence 
the  capital  is  easily  found  to  be  £3500. 

PROBLEM  xu. 

Three  women  went  to  marhet  to  sell  eggs;  the  first  of  whom  sold  10,  the  second 
25,  and  the  third  30,  all  at  the  same  price.  As  they  were  returning,  they  began 
to  rechon  how  much  money  they  carried  bach,  and  it  was  found  that  each  had 
the  same  sum.    How  many  eggs  did  they  sell,  and  at  what  price  f 

It  is  evident  that,  to  make  what  is  announced  in  this  problem  possible,  these  women 
must  have  sold  their  eggs  at  two  different  times,  and  at  different  prices ;  for  if  the 
one  who  had  the  least  number  of  eggs  sold  a  very  small  number  at  the  lowest  price, 
and  the  remainder  at  the  highest,  while  the  one  who  had  the  greatest  number  sold 
the  greater  part  at  the  lowest  price,  and  could  sell  only  a  very  small  number  at  the 
highest,  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  they  might  have  got  equal  sums  of  money. 

The  question  then  is  to  divide  each  of  the  numbers  10, 25, 30,  into  two  such  parts, 
that  if  the  first  part  of  each  be  multiplied  by  the  first  price,  and  the  second  by  the 
second,  the  sum  of  the  two  products  shall  be  equal. 

This  problem  is  indeterminate,  and  susceptible  of  ten  different  solutions.  It  is,  in 
the  first  place,  necessary  that  the  difference  of  the  prices  of  the  first  and  the  second 
•ale  shall  be  an  exact  divisor  of  15, 20, 5,  the  differences  of  the  three  numbers  given ; 
but  the  least  divisor  of  these  three  numbers  is  5,  and  for  this  reason  the  prices  must 
be  6  and  I,  or  7  and  2,  or  8  and  3,  &c. 

If  we  suppose  the  two  prices  to  be  6  and  1,  we  shall  have  seven  different  solu* 
tions,  as  seen  in  the  following  table : 


YfOBma. 

Istnte. 

fldnJe. 

Total  SBM 

Cist. 

4  eggs  at  6d. 

6  at  Id. 

30 

I. 

^2d. 

1 

24 

30 

CSd. 

0 

30 

30 

(1st. 

5 

5 

35 

n. 

^2d. 

2 

23 

35 

(3d. 

I 

29 

35 

Cist. 

.  6 

4 

40 

III. 

^2d. 

3 

22 

40 

(3d. 

2 

28 

40 

Cist. 

7 

3 

45 

IV. 

^2d. 

4 

21 

45 

(3d. 

3 

27 

45 

Cist. 

8 

2 

50 

V. 

^2d. 

5 

20 

50 

(3d. 

4 

26 

50 

Cist. 

9 

1 

55 

VI. 

^2d. 

6 

19 

55 

(3d. 

5 

25 

55 

Cist. 

10 

0 

60 

VII. 

^2d. 

7 

18 

60 

(8d. 

6 

24 

60 
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If  w«  soppoM  the  two  prices 

to  be  7  and  2 

• 

latflsle. 

,  we 

Sd 

shall  have  also  the  three  following^ 
Mie.              Total  ODOiint. 

C  l»t.            8 

L    ^2d.             2 

(3d.            0 

egg" 

at7<f. 

2  at  2dl 
28 
30 

GO 
60 
60 

Cist.            9 

II.   ^2d.            3 

(3d.             1 

1 
22 
29 

66 
65 
65 

C  Ist.          10 

in.  ^2d.          4 

(3d.            2 

0 
21 
28 

70 
70 
70 

It  would  be  needless  to  try  8  and  3,  or  any  other  number,  as  no  solution  could  be 
obtained  from  them,  for  reasons  which  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

JSeaorls.— We  are  told  by  H.  de  Lagny,  in  the  second  part  of  his  "  Arithmetique 
Unirenelle,*'  p.  456,  that  this  question  is  susceptible  of  no  more  than  six  solutions ; 
but  the  sothor  is  here  mistaken,  for  we  have  pointed  out  ten.  As  it  may  afford  plea- 
nire  to  those  who  are  studjdng  algebra,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  method  em* 
ployed  for  obtaining  them,  we  think  it  our  duty  here  to  give  it. 

We  shall  call  the  price  at  which  the  women  sold  the  first  time  k  ;  and  that  at 
which  they  sold  the  second  time  p, 

U  X  then  be  the  number  of  the  eggs  sold  by  the  first  woman,  at  the  price  «,  the 
oomber  of  those  sold  at  the  price  p  will  be  10  —  :r ;  the  money  arising  from  the  first 
ale  will  be  X  a,  that  of  the  second  will  be  10  j9  —  j9  x,  and  the  sum  total  will  be  x  m 
H~10j»  —px.  If  X  be  the  number  of  eggs  lold  by  the  second  woman,  at  the  first  sale, 
we  shall  have  v  x  for  the  money  arising  from  the  first  sale,  and  25  p  —  p  x  for  that 
arising  from  the  second,  making  together  xti-|-25j7  —  p^; 

Id  like  manner,  if  y  represent  the  number  of  eggs  sold,  the  first  time,  by  the  third 

womsD,  we  shall  have  u  y  for  the  money  arising  from  the  first  sale,  30  p  —  p  y  for 

that  of  the  second,  and  for  the  total  of  the  two  sales  uy'\-^p'-  py.    But,  by 

the sopposition,  these  three  sums  are  equal ;  consequently  xu-f-lOp  —  px  =  XH 

4-  25p  ^px:=iiy-|-30p  —  py,  from  which  we  obtain  the  three  following  new 

equations: 

xM  —  px  =  iit(.—  px~}-15p 

su  —  px  =  tiy  —  py-f'^i' 

sK  — px  =  «y  —  py-\-^p 

And  diridiog  the  whole  by  «  —  p,  we  have  these  three  others,  viz., 

xs=x-t-  . C- 

«  — p 

u  —  p 


x=y  + 


IP 


«  — p 

from  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  u  —  p  must  be  a  divisor  of  15,  20,  and  5, 

oUierwise         P  ,   .       ^  ,         P  ,  would  not  be  integral  numbers,  which  it  is  ne- 
at —  p    «  —  p    u —  p 

cessary  they  should  be.  But  the  only  number  which  is  a  divisor  of  15,  20,  and  5,  is 
5,  which  shews  that  the  prices  of  the  two  sales  could  be  only  5  and  0,  6  and  1,  7  and 
2, 5  and  3,  &c. 

It  may  be  easily  seen,  that  the  supposition  of  5  and  0  will  not  answer  the  con- 
ations, rince  in  that  case  there  would  have  been  only  one  sale. 

We  must  therefore  try  the  second  supposition,  6  and  1,  viz.  a  ss  6  and  p  =s  1,  which 
fifes  for  the  two  kst  equations,  xz^y-^-i,  x^y+l. 
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Bat  we  have  here  three  unkoown  quantities,  and  only  two  eqaations ;  for  wUeh 
reason  one  of  these  unknown  quantities  must  he  assumed  at  pleasure.  Let  ua  take 
y,  and  first  suppose  it  =  0. 

This  will  give  x  =. 4,  and  z  s  I,  and  we  shall  have  the  first  solution,  which  shews 
that  the  first  woman  sold  the  first  time  4  eggs  at  6  pence  each«  and  consequently, 
the  second  time  6  at  1  penny  each ;  while  the  second  sold  1  the  first  time  at  6  penee, 
and  the  other  24  at  I  penny  each,  and  the  third  sold  all  her  eggs  at  the  second  price : 
they  would  then  all  have  30  pence  each. 

By  making  y  =:  1,  we  shall  have  the  second  solution. 

By  making  y  =  2,  we  shall  have  the  third. 

By  making  y  =  3,  we  shall  have  the  fourth. 

By  making  y  =  4,  we  shall  have  the  fifth. 

By  making  y  ^  5,  we  shall  have  the  sixth. 

By  making  y  =  6,  we  shall  have  the  seventh. 

We  cannot  suppose  y  to  be  greater  than  6,  because  then  we  should  have  x  ^  10 ; 
which  is  impossible,  as  the  first  woman  has  only  10  eggs  to  selL 

We  must  therefore  proceed  to  the  following  supposition,  viz.  a  :=  7>  and  />  =  2, 
which  gives  two  equations,  »  =  y  +  8;  x  =  y  +  2. 

If  y  h^re  be  first  made  ^  0,  we  shall  have  x  =:  8,  and  x  =  2,  which  gives  the 
eighth  solution. 

By  making  y  =  1 ,  we  shall  have  the  ninth. 

By  making  y  ^  2,  we  shall  have  the  tenth. 

But  y  cannot  be  made  greater,  for  then  x  would  be  greater  than  10,  which  is  im- 
possible. 

It  would  be  useless  also  to  try  for  the  values  of  a  and  p,  8  and  3 ;  for  these  would 
necessarily  give  to  x  a  value  greater  than  10,  which  cannot  be  the  case. 

Wc  may  therefore  rest  assured  that  the  problem  is  susceptible  of  no  more  solu- 
tions than  the  ten  above-mentioned. 

PROBLEM  xm. 

To  find  the  number  and  the  ratio  of  the  weights  with  which  any  number  of  pound*, 
from  unity  to  a  given  number,  can  be  weighed  in  the  simpiett  manner. 

Though  this  problem  on  the  first  view  seems  to  belong  to  mechanics,  it  may  be 
readily  seen  that  it  is  only  an  arithmetical  question  :  for,  to  solve  it,  nothing  is  ne- 
cetisary  but  to  find  a  series  of  numbers  beginning  with  unity,  which,  added  or  sub- 
tracted from  each  other  in  every  way  possible,  shall  form  all  the  numbers  from  unity 
to  the  greatest  proposed. 

It  may  be  solved  two  ways ;  either  by  addition  alone,  or  by  addition  combined  with 
subtraction.  In  the  first  case,  the  series  of  weights  which  answers  the  problem, 
is  that  of  the  numbers  increasing  in  double  progression ;  in  the  second,  it  is  that  of 
those  in  the  triple  progression. 

Thus,  for  example,  with  weights  of  I  pound,  2  pounds,  4  pounds,  8  pounds,  and 
16  pounds,  we  can  weigh  any  number  of  pounds  up  to  31 :  for,  with  2  and  1  we  can 
form  3  pounds;  with  4  and  1,  5  pounds;  with  4  and  2,  6  pounds ;  with  4,  2,  and  1, 
7  pounds,  &c  With  the  addition  of  a  weight  of  32  pounds,  we  can  weigh  as  fitf  as 
63  pounds ;  and  so  on,  doubling  the  last  weight,  and  deducting  from  that  double 
unity. 

But  by  employing  weights  in  the  triple  progression,  1, 3, 9, 27,  81,  all  weights  from 

1  pound  to  121  can  be  weighed  with  them :  for,  with  the  second  less  the  first,  that 
is  to  say,  putting  the  first  into  one  scale  and  the  second  into  the  other,  we  can  make 

2  pounds  ;  by  putting  both  in  the  same  scale,  we  can  form  4  pounds;  by  putting  9 
on  the  one  side  and  3  and  1  on  the  other,  5  pounds ;  by  9  on  the  one  side  and 
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3  OD  Ibe  otlier,  6  pounds ;  by  9  and  1  on  the  one  side  and  3  on  the  other,  7  pounds ; 

udiooiu 
It  is  bere  evident  that  thw  last  method  b  the  simplest,  being  that  which  requires 

the  leMt  number  o£  differebt  weights. 

Botli  these  progressions  are  more  advantageous  than  any  of  the  arithmetical  ones ; 
IS  win  appear  on  trial ;  for  if  the  increasing  arithmetical  weights,  1, 3, 8, 4,  &e.  were 
employed,  15  would  be  necessary  to  weigh  120  pounds ;  to  weigh  121  with  weights 
in  the  inereaaiog  progression  1,  8,5,  7t  &c,  11  would  be  required.  No  other  pro* 
gresnm  would  make  up  all  the  weights  possible,  from  1  pound  to  the  greatest  re- 
iolting  from  the  whole  of  the  weights.  The  triple  proportion  therefore  is  the  most 
eoBTenient  of  alL 

The  solution  of  this  problem  may  be  of  the  greatest  utility  in  commerce,  and  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  it  affords  the  means  of  weighing  any  weight  whatsTer 
with  the  least  possible  number  of  different  Mreights. 

PROBLEM  XIY.  * 

A  ewtmbj  Mtoman  carrying  eggu  to  a  garrison,  where  she  had  three  guards  to  pau, 
stdd  at  the  first,  half  the  mtmber  she  had  and  half  an  egg  more  ;  at  the  second^ 
the  half  of  what  remained  and  half  an  egg  more ;   and  at  the  third,  the  half  of 
the  remainder  and  half  an  egg  more :  when  she  arrived  at  the  marhet  place,  she 
had  three  dozen  stiO  to  sell.    How  was  this  possible  without  breahing  ang  of  the  eggs  f 

It  would  appear,  on  the  first  view,  that  this  'problem  is  impossible ;  for  how  can 
•  half  aa  egg  be  sold  without  breaking  any  ?  The  possibility  of  it  however  will  be 
evident  when  it  is  considered,  that  by  taking  the  greater  half  of  an  odd  number,  we 
take  the  exact  half  -f-  ^.  It  will  be  found  therefore  that  the  woman,  before  she  passed 
the  last  guard,  had  78  eggs  remaining,  for  by  selling  87  of  them  at  that  guard,  which 
is  the  half  -|-  ^,  she  would  have  36  remaining.  In  like  manner,  before  she  came  to 
the  second  guard  she  hsd  147  ;  and  before  she  came  to  the  first,  295. 

This  problem  might  be  proposed  also  in  a  different  manner,  as  follows  : 

PROBLEM  XV. 

A   gentleman    went   out  with  a  certain  number   of  guineas,   in  order  to   purchase 

necessaries  at  different  shops,      jit  the  first  he  expended  half  his  guineas  and 

half  a  guinea  more  ;  at  the  second,  half  the  remainder  and  half  a  guinea  more  ; 

end  so  at  the  third.     When  he  returned  he  found  that  he  had  laid  out  all  his 

moneg,  without  having  received  any  change.     How  was  this  possible  f 

He  had  7  guineas,  and  at  the  first  shop  expended  4,  at  the  second  2,  and  at  the 

third  1 ;  for  4  is  the  half  of  7  and  J  more ;  the  remainder  being  3,  its  half  is  1^,  and 

^  more  makes  2 ;  but  2  taken  from  3  leaves  1,  the  half  of  which  is  ^,  and  j  makes 

I ;  consequently  nothing  more  remains. 

Remarh. — ^If  the  number  of  places  at  which  the  gentleman  expended  all  his  money 
were  greater,  nothing  would  be  necessary  but  to  raise  2  to  such  a  power,  that  the 
exponent  should  be  equal  to  the  number  of  places,  and  to  diminish  it  by  unity. 
Thus,  if  there  were  4,  as  the  fourth  power  of  2  is  16,  the  required  number  would  be 
15;  if  there  were  &,  the  fifth  power  of  2  being  82,  the  required  number  would  be  81. 

PROBLEM  XVI. 

TTtree  persona  have  each  ntch  a  number  of  crowns,  that  if  the  first  given  to  the 
other  two  as  many  as  they  each  have ;  €md  if  the  second  and  third  do  the  same ; 
they  will  then  all  have  an  equal  number,  namely  8.    How  many  has  each  f 
The  first  has   13,  the  second  7,  and  the  third  4 ;  as  may  be  easily  proved,  by  dis* 
trihiting  the  crowns  of  each  as  announced  in  the  problem. 
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PROBLEM  XTn. 

A  wine  merchant  who  hoe  only  two  eorte  of  wine,  one  of  which  he  aelU  at  lOt., 
and  the  other  at  5t,  per  bottle,  being  ashed  for  some  at  8s.  per  bottle,  wishes  to 
hnow  how  many  bottles  of  each  hind  he  must  mix  together,  to  fofm  wine  worth 
8s.  per  bottle  f 

The  difference  between  the  highest  price,  10s.,  and  the  mean  price  required,  ia  2  ; 
and  that  between  the  mean  price  and  the  lowest  is  8 ;  which  shews  that  he  must  take 
3  bottles  of  the  wine  at  the  highest  price,  and  two  of  that  at  the  lowest.  This  mix- 
ture will  form  5  bottles*  worth  8s.  each. 

In  problems  of  this  kind,  in  general,  as  the  difference  between  the  highest  price 
and  the  mean  price,  is  to  the  difference  between  the  mean  price  and  the  lowest,  so  is 
the  number  of  measures  at  the  lowest  price,  to  that  of  those  at  the  highest,  which 
must  be  mixed  together  to  have  a  similar  measure  at  the  mean  price. 

PROBLEM  XTXn. 

A  gentleman  is  desirous  of  sinhing  £100,000,  which  together  with  the  interest  is  to 
become  extinct  at  the  end  of  20  years,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  certain  annuity 
during  that  time.  What  sum  must  the  gentleman  receive  annual^,  supposing  in- 
terest to  be  at  the  rate  of  floe  per  cent,  f 

The  sum  which  the  gentleman  ought  to  receive  annually  is  £8014.  19s.  2d.  1-7/. 
If  the  number  of  years  were  small,  for  example  5,  this  problem  might  be  resolved, 
without  algebra,  by  the  retrograde  method,  and  fidse  position ;  for  if  we  suppose  the 
sum,  which  at  the  last  year  exhausts  the  capital  and  interest,  to  be  £10,000,  we  shall 
find  that  the  capital  alone  at  the  commencement  of  that  year  was  £9523|| ;  and  if 
we  add  the  £iO,000,  which  were  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  preceding  the  last,  the 
sum,  £19523^,  will  be  the  capital  increased  with  the  interest  of  the  4th  year ;  con- 
sequently the  capital  at  the  beginning  of  that  year  was  only  £18594^ ;  whence  it 
follows,  that  before  the  payment,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the  sum  was  £28594^, 
which  represented  the  capital  increased  with  the  interest  of  the  third  year.  By 
thus  going  back  to  the  commencement  of  the  first  year,  the  original  capital  will  be 
found  to  be  £43294.  15s.  4d.  We  must  then  make  the  following  proportion :  As 
this  capital  is  to  the  supposed  sum  of  £10000,  so  is  tha  sum  to  be  sunk,  on  the 
above  conditions,  to  the  annuity,  or  sum  to  be  received  every  year. 

But  it  may  be  readily  perceived,  that  in  the  case  of  20  or  SO  yean,  this  method 
would  require  very  long  oJculations,  which  are  greatly  shortened  by  algebra.* 

PROBLEM  ziz. 
What  is  the  interest   with  which  any  capital  whatever  would  be  increased,  at  the 
end  of  a  year,  if  the  interest  due  at  every  instant  of  the  year  were  itself  to  be^ 
come  capital  and  to  bear  interest? 

This  problem,  to  be  well  understood,  has  need  of  explanation.  A  person  might 
place  out  his  money  under  this  condition,  that  the  interest  due  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
which  at  the  interest  of  5  per  cent,  would  make  a  60th  of  the  capital^should  be  added 
to  the  capital,  and  bear  interest  the  foUowbg  month  at  the  same  rate ;  that  at  the 

*  If  •  be  «bo  capital,  m  the  faitereat,  and  n  the  number  of  years ;  the  annuity  or  sum  to  be  le- 

tf  X  (  1  +  ~)  * 

celfed  every  year,  will  be 77T~m »  ^lunik  in  the  case  of  SP  years,  and  aJKmios  in- 

*•  X  ( I  +  — )    —  m 

*"  S*flfiA4 

terest  to  be  at  6  per  oont.,  (m  being  then  ».  so)  will  be  found  »»  «  x  rrr^ 
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expniioB  of  this  month,  the  intereit  of  the  abore  sum,  which  would  be  a  60th  4- 
^ci  the  original  capital,  should  be  still  added  to  the  capital,  increased  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  first  month,  and  bear  interest  the  following  month,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

What  is  done  here  in  regard  to  a  month,  might  be  done  in  regard  to  a  day,  an  hour, 
tndnute,  or  even  a  second,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  day  infinitely 
imal] :  the  question  then  is  to  know,  what  in  this  case  would  be  the  interest  pro- 
duced by  the  capital  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  interest  of  the  first  second  being  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  or  y^th. 

It  might  he  supposed,  on  the  first  view,  that  this  compound  and  super-compound 
interest  would  greatly  increase  the  5  per  cent.,  and  yet  it  will  be  found  that  it  pro- 
duces an  increase  scarcely  sensible ;  for  if  the  capital  be  1,  the  same  capital  increased 
with  simple  interest,  at  five  per  cent.,  will  be  1  -f-  y|),  or  1  -)-  -j^,  and  when  in- 
creased with  the  interest  accumulated  every  second,  it  will  be  \t^  or  rather,  when 
eipressed  naore  exactly,  1^^^* 

PROBLEM  XX. 

A  dUkmuti  butler ^  every  time  he  went  into  hU  master't  cellar,  stole  a  pint  from  a 
fmriieular  eaekj  which  contained  100  pintt,  and  supplied  its  place  by  an  equal 
quantity  of  water.  At  the  end  of  30  days,  the  theft  being  discovered,  the  butler 
•MS  discharged.  Of  what  quantity  of  wine  did  he  rob  his  master,  and  how  much 
retsaimed  in,  the  cask  f 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  quantity  of  wine  which  the  butler  stole  did  not 
amount  to  30  pints  ;  for  the  second  time  that  he  drew  a  pint  from  the  cask,  taking 
the  hundredth  part  of  what  it  contained,  it  had  already  in  it  a  pint  of  water,  and  as 
he  each  day  substituted  for  the  liquor  he  stole  a  pint  of  water,  he  every  day  took 
less  than  a  pint  of  wine.  To  resolve,  therefore,  the  problem,  nothing  is  necessary 
but  to  determine  in  what  progression  the  wine  which  he  every  day  stole  decreased. 

For  this  purpose,  we  must  first  observe,  that  after  the  first  pint  of  wine  was  drawn, 
there  remained  in  the  cask  no  more  than  99  pints,  and  the  pint  of  water  which  had 
been  added.  When  a  pint  therefore  was  drawn  from  the  mixture,  it  was  only  f/^  of 
a  pint  of  wine ;  but  before  the  pint  was  drawn,  the  cask  contained  99  pints  of  wine ; 
eoBsequently,  alter  it  was  drawn,  there  remained  99  pints  —  •jj^,  that  is  to  say  ^,  or 
96  pints  -{- 1|5»  When  the  third  pint  was  drawn,  the  wine  contained  in  it  would 
be  only  {j^  -f-  -j^t  which  being  taken  from  the  quantity  of  wine  in  the  cask,  yi& 
8BJ,  pints,  would  leave  «g»,  or  97  pints  +  ^. 

It  most  here  be  remarked,  that  ^  is  the  square  of  99  divided  by  100 ;  and  that 
CUB  is  the  cube  of  99  divided  by  the  square  of  100,  and  so  on  ;  consequently,  when 
the  second  pint  is  drawn,  the  wine  remaining  will  be  the  square  of  99  divided  by  the 
first  power  of  100;  after  the  third,  it  will  be  the  cube  of  99  divided  by  the  square 
of  100,  &C.  Whence  it  follows,  that  after  the  30th  pint  is  drawn,  the  quantity  of 
wine  remaining  will  be  the  90th  power  of  99  divided  by  the  29th  power  of  100. 
But  it  may  be  found,  by  logarithms,  that  this  quantity  is  73^,  consequently  the 
quantity  of  wine  stolen  is  26.  3.* 


•  1/  the  nmal  oiefbod  of  calcolation  were  employed,  it  would  be  necesmry  to  find  tht  SOth  power 
M,  wUcb  would  eootsin  not  I«m  than  ftO  figures,  and  to  divide  it  by  unity  followed  by  AS  dphen  i 
wIcn'M  if  Inearithms  be  iwed,nothlnf  it  necennry  but  to  multiply  the  logarithm  of  OQ  by  30,  whidi 
will  mrm  998690900,  and  ro  ratitract  tbe  product  of  the  VMsrithm  uf  100  multiptied  by  S0,  which 
is  fSMSetaa.  The  remainder,  18iiQ0500,  u  the  loyarithm  of  the  required  quaatitj' ;  which,  ia  the 
Idhte  will  be  Iband  to  be  nearly  73A* 
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PROBLEM  XXI. 


A  and  B  can  perform  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  8  dayt^  A  and  C  can  do  it  in  9 
dayt,  and  B  and  C  in  10  day&;  how  many  days  will  each  of  them  require  to  per- 
form the  same  work ,  when  they  labour  separately  t 

A  will  perfonn  it  in  14f|  days ;  B  in  17$|  days ;  and  C  in  23^  days. 


PROBLEM   XXU. 


An  Englishman  owes  a  Frenchman  £\.  11«. ;  but  has  no  other  money  to  pay  his 
debt  than  seven  shiUinys  jjieces,  and  the  Frenchman  has  only  French  crowns,  valued 
at  Jive  shillings.  How  many  seven  shillings  pieces  must  the  Englishman  give  to 
the  Frenchman  y  gmd  how  many  crowns  must  the  latter  give  to  the  former,  that 
the  difference  shall  be  equal  to  31  shillings  in  favour  of  the  Frenchman,  so  that 
the  debt  may  be  paidf 

The  simplest  numbers  that  answer  this  question,  are  8  seven  shillings  pieces,  and  5 
erowns;  for  8  seven  thiUings  pieces  make  56  shillings,  and  6  crowns  msjte  25;  con- 
sequently their  difference,  of  which  the  Frenchman  has  the  advantage  in  this  kind  of 
exchange,  is  81  shillings. 

This  problem  is  susceptible  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions ;  for  it  will  be  found 
that  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  with  13  sevm  shillings  pieces  and  12  crowns  ; 
18  seven  shillings  pieces  and  19  crowns ;  always  increasing  the  number  of  seven  shil- 
lings pieces  by  5,  and  that  of  the  crowns  by  7. 

Remark, — For  the  sake  of  young  algebraists,  we  shall  here  give  the  analytical 
solution  of  this  problem.  Let  x  represent  the  number  of  the  seven  shillings  pieces, 
and  y  that  of  the  crowns;  1  x  then  will  be  the  sum  given  by  the  Englishman,  and 
that  given  by  the  Frenchman  will  be  =:  5y.  But  as  the  difference  of  these  two  sums 
must  be  equal  to  31,  we  shall  have  1  x  —  5y^31  shillings ;  consequently  7  r  =  31 

-f-  5jf,  and  x  ^  — "^ — ^  =  4  +  -i — t  shillings.     But  r  is  a  whole  number,  and  4 

being  one  also,  —^ — ^  must  be  a  whole  number,  and  three  times  that  quantity, 

which  is      '     ^  ^  1  4-  2y  "f*  — -£-^>  ™uBt  also  be  a  whole  number.   Consequently 

^—tJ  must  be  a  whole  number.     Put  it  equal  to  «  then  y  =  7  v  —  2,  and  x,  which 
7 

isequalto  ?l+^y  =5i«  +  3.    If u  =  1, theny  =  5,and«  =  8.     IfM=:2,then 
y  =  12,  and  ar  =  13.    If  u  =  3,  then  y  =  19,  and  r  =  18,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OF   MAGIC   SQUARES. 


The  name  Magic  Square,  is  given  to  a  square  divided  into  several  other  small 
equal  squares  or  cells,  filled  up  with  the  terms  of  any  progression  of  numbers,  but 
generally  an  arithmetical  one,  in  such  a  manner,  that  those  in  each  band,  whether 
horizontal,  or  vertical,  or  diagonal,  shall  always  form  the  same  sum. 
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There  mte  also  squares  in  which  the  product  of  all  the  terms  in  each  horizontal,  or 
Ytftical,  or  diagonal  band,  is  always  the  same.  We  shall  speak  of  these  also,  but 
in  s  cursory  maniier,  because  they  are  attended  with  ss  little  difficulty  as  the 
fonner. 

These  squares  have  been  called  magie  squarei,  because  the  ancients  ascribed  to 
ikem  great  virtues ;  and  because  this  disposition  of  numbers  formed  the  bases  and 
pnndple  of  masy  of  their  talismans. 

According  to  this  idea,  a  square  of  one  cell,  filled  up  with  unity,  was  the  symbol 
of  the  deity,  on  account  of  the  unity  and  immutability  of  God;  for  they  remarked 
that  this  square  was  by  its  nature  unique  and  immutable  ;  the  product  of  unity  by 
Itself  being  always  unity. 

The  square  of  the  root  2  was  the  symbol  of  imperfect  matter,  both  on  account  of 
the  four  elements,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  arranging  this  square  magically,  as  will 
be  shewn  hereafter. 

A  square  of  9  cells  was  assigned  or  consecrated  to  Saturn ;  that  of  16  to  Jupiter ; 
that  of  2S  to  xVlars ;  that  of  36  to  the  Sun ;  that  of  49  to  Venus ;  that  of  64  to  Mer- 
cory ;  and  that  of  81,  or  nine  on  each  side,  to  the  Moon. 

Those  who  can  find  any  relation  between  the  planets  and  such  an  arrangement  of 
numbers,  must  no  doubt  have  minds  strongly  tinctured  with  superstition ;  but  such 
was  the  tone  of  the  mysterious  philosophy  of  Jamblichus,  Porphyry,  and  their  dis- 
ciples. Modern  mathematicians,  while  they  amuse  themselves  with  these  arrange- 
ments, which  require  a  pretty  extensive  knowledge  of  combination,  attach  to  them 
DO  more  importance  than  they  really  deserve. 

Magic  sqimres  are  divided  into  even  and  odd.  The  former  are  those  the  roots  of 
which  are  even  numbers,  as  2,  4,  6,  8,  &c.  ;  the  latter  of  those  the  roots  of  which 
are  odd,  and  which,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  have  an  odd  number  of  cells ;  such 
are  the  squares  ot  d»  5,  7i  9,  &c.  As  the  arrangement  of  the  latter  is  much  easier 
than  that  of  the  former,  we  shall  first  treat  of  them. 


SECTION    I. 
Of  Odd  Magie  Squares. 

There  are  several  rules  for  the  construction  of  these  squares;  but,  in  our  opinion, 
the  simplest  and  most  convenient,  is  that  which,  according  to  M.  de  la  Loubere,  is 
employed  by  the  Indians  of  Surat,  among  whom  magic  squares  seem  to  be  held  in  as 
much  estimation  as  they  were  formerly  among  the  ancient  visionaries  before  men- 
tioied. 

We  shall  here  suppose  an  odd  square,  the  root  of  which  is  5,  and  that  it  is 
required  to  fill  it  up  with  the  first  25  of  the  natural  numbers.  In  this  case,  begin 
by  pladng  unity  in  the  middle  cell  of  the  horizontal 
bend  at  the  top ;  then  proceed  from  lefl  to  right,  as- 
eending  diagonally,  and  when  you  go  beyond  the  square, 
transport  the  next  number  2  to  th^  lowest  cell  of  that 
vcrttcal  band  to  which  it  belongs ;  set  3  in  the  next  cell, 
■icending  diagonally  firom  left  to  right,  and  as  4  would 
go  beyond  the  square,  transport  it  to  the  most  distant 
cell  of  the  horizontal  band  to  which  it  belongs ;  set  5  in 
the  next  cell,  ascending  diagonally  from  left  to  right, 
and  as  the  following  cell,  where  6  would  fall,  is  already 
oeeopied  by  1,  place  6  immediately  below  5 ;  place  7  and 

8  in  the  two  next  cells,  ascending  diagonally,  as  seen  in  the  figure ;  and  then,  in 

consequence  of  the  first  rule  of  transposition,  set  9  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  vertical 

had;  then  10,  in  consequence  of  the  second,  in  the  last  cell  on  the  left  of  the  second 

torizonial  hand ;  then  11  below  it,  according  to  the  third  rule:  after  which  continue 
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to  filluptlie  diagonal  with  the  numbers  12,  13,  14,  15;  and  as  you  can  ascend  no 
farther,  place  the  following  number  16  below  15;  if  you  then,  proceed  in  the  same 
manner,  the  remaining  cells  of  the  square  may  be  filled  up  without  any  difficulty,  as 
seen  in  the  above  figure. 

The  following  are  the  squares  of  3  and  7  filled  up  by  the  same  method ;  and  as  these 
examples  will  be  sufficient  to  exercise  such  of  our  readers  as  have  a  taste  for  amuse- 
ments of  this  kind,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  properties  of  a 
square  arranged  according  to  this  principle. ' 
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1st.  According  to  this  disposition,  the  most  regular  of  all,  the  middle  number  of 
the  progression  occupies  the  centre,  as  5  in  the  square  of  9  cells,  13  in  that  of  25^ 
and  25  in  that  of  49 ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  in  the  arrangement  of  all  magic 
squares. 

2d.  In  each  of  the  diagonals,  the  numbers  which  occupy  the  cells  equally  distant 
from  the  centre,  are  double  that  in  the  centre :  thus  304-20  =  47+3  =  28  +  22 
=  24  +  26,  &c.,  are  double  the  central  number  25. 

3d.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  cells  centrally  opposite,  that  is  to  say,  those 
similarly  situated  in  regard  to  the  centre,  but  in  opposite  directions  both  laterally 
and  perpendicularly :  thus  31  and  19  are  cells  centndly  opposite,  and  the  case  is  the 
tame  in  regard  to  48  and  2,  13  and  37,  14  and  36,  32  and  18.  But  it  happens 
that,  according  to  this  magic  arrangement,  those  cells  opposite  in  this  manner,  are 
always  double  the  central  number,  being  equal  to  50,  as  may  be  easily  proved. 

4th.  It  may  be  readily  seen,  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  progression  to  be 
arranged  magically,  should  be  that  of  the  natural  numbers  1 ,  2,  3,  4,  &c. :  any 
arithmetical  progression  whatever,  3,  6,  9,  12,  &c,  or  4,  7»  10,  13,  16,  &c,  may  be 
arranged  in  the  same  manner. 

5th.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  progression  should  be  continued:  it  may  be 
disjunct,  and  the  rule  is  as  follows.  If  the  numbers  of 
the  progression,  arranged  according  to  their  natural 
order  in  the  cells  of  the  square,  exhibit  in  every  direc- 
tion, vertical  and  horizontal,  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion, they  are  susceptible  of  being  arranged  magically 
in  the  same  square,  and  by  the  same  process.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  the  series  of  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  ; 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11 :  13,  14,  15,  16,  17:  19,  20,  21,  22.  23; 
25,  26,  27,  88,  29 :  as  these,  when  arranged  in  the  cells 
of  a  square,  every  where  exhibit  an  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, they  may  be  arranged  magically ;  and  indeed, 
according  to  the  above  role,  they  may  be  formed  into  the  annexed  magic  square. 

Moscopulus,  a  modern  Greek  author,  and  Bachet  have  also  invented  magic 
squares.    But  their  methods  are  inferior  to  one  contrived  by  M.  Poignard,  and  iin- 
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prored  by    M.    de  la  Hire.     Of  this  method  we   now  proceed   to   give  a  short 
•eeottnt. 

Let  it  be  required  to  fill  np  a  square  having  au  odd  root,  such  as  5.     Having  con- 
lirocted  tbe  square  of  cells,  place  in  the  first  horizontal  row  at  the  top,  the  five 
&st  numbers  of  tbe  natural  progression,  in  any  order,  at 
plcMure,  wbich  we  shall  here  suppose  to  be  1,3,  5,  2, 
4;  then  make  cboic^e  of  a  number,  which  is  prime  to  the 
root  5,  and  wbicb  when  diminished  by  unity  does  not 
measure  it :  let  this  number  be  3 ;  and  for  that  reason 
begin  with  the   third  figure  of  the  series,  and    count 
from  it  to  fill  up  the  second  horizontal  band  5,  2,  4, 
1,3;  then  begin  again  by  the  next  third  figure,  includ- 
ing  the  5,  that  is  to  say  by  4,  which  will  give  for  the 
third  band  4,  1,  3,  5,  2  ;  by  following  the  same  process, 
we  shall  then  have  the  series  of  numbers  3,  5,  2,  4,  1, 
to  fill  up  the  fourth  band :  continue  in  this  manner,  always  beginning  at  the  third 
figure,  Ae  preceding  included,  until  the  whole  square  is  filled  up.     This  square  will 
be  one  of  the  components  of  the  required  square,  and  will  be  magic ;  for  the  sum  of 
each  band,  whether  horizontal,  or  vertical,  or  diagonal,  is  the  same,  as  tbe  five  num- 
bers of  the  progression  are  contained  in  each  without  the  same  figure  being  ever 
repeated. 

Now  construct  a  second  geometrical  square  of  25 
cells,  in  the  first  band  of  which  inscribe  the  multiples 
of  the  root  5,  beginning  with  a  cipher,  viz.  0,  5,  10, 
15,  20,  and  in  any  order  at  pleasure,  such  for  example 
as  5,  0,  15,  ID,  20 :  then  fill  up  the  square  according  to 
the  same  principle  as  before,  taking  care  not  to  assume 
the  same  number  in  the  series  always  to  begin  with. 
Thus,  for  example,  as  in  the  former  square,  the  third 
figure  in  the  series  was  taken,  in  the  present  one  the 
fourth  must  be  assumed;  and  thus  we  shall  have  a 
square  of  the  multiples,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  figure.  This  is  the  second  compo- 
nent of  the  required  magic  square,  and  is  itself  magic,  since  the  sum  of  each  band  in 
every  direction  is  the  same. 

Now  to  obtain  the  magic  square  required,  nothing  is 
necessary  but  to  inscribe,  in  a  third  square  of  25  cells, 
the  sum  of  the  numbers  found  in  the  corresponding 
cells  of  the  preceding  two ;  for  example  5  +  1,  or  6,  in 
the  first  on  the  left,  at  the  top  of  the  required  square; 
0  +  3,  or  3  in  the  second,  and  so  on  ;  by  these  means  we 
shall  have  the  annexed  square  of  25  cells,  which  will 
necessarily  be  magic. 
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By  these  means,  any  of  the  numbers  may  be  made  to 
fidl  in  any  cells  at  pleasure ;  for  example  1  in  the  central 
eel];  nothing  is  necessary  for  this  purpose,  but  to  fill 
op  the  middle  band  with  tbe  series  of  numbers  in  such 
a  manner  that  1  may  be  in  the  centre,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  figure  ;  and  then  to  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  square 
according  to  the  above  principles,  beginning  at  the 
highest  baud,  when  the  lowest  has  been  filled  up. 
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To  form  tbe  necond  square,  place  a  cipher  in  the 
centre,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  figure,  and  fill  up  the 
remaining  cells  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  taking 
care  not  to  assume  the  same  quantities  as  in  the  former 
for  beginning  the  bands. 
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In  the  last  place,  form  a  third  square  by  adding  to- 
gether the  numbers  in  the  similar  cells,  and  you  will 
have  the  annexed  square,  where  1  will  necessarily 
occupy  the  centre. 
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JRemarks, — I.  We  must  here  observe,  that  when  the  number  of  the  root  is  not 
prime ;  that  is,  if  it  be  9,  15,  21,  &c.,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  some 
of  the  numbets,  at  least  in  one  of  the  diagonals ;  but  in  that  case  it  must  be  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  manner,  that  the  number  repeated  in  that  diagonal  shall  be  the 
middle  one  of  the  progression;  for  example  5,  if  the  root  of  the  square  be  9;  8 
if  it  be  15 ;  and  as  the  square  formed  of  the  multiples  will  be  liable  to  the  same 
accident,  care  must  be  taken,  in  filling  them  up,  that  the  opposite  diagonal  shall 
contain  the  mean  multiple  between  0  and  the  greatest ;  for  example  36  if  the  root 
be  9;  105  if  it  be  15. 

II.  The  same  thing  may  be  done  also  in  squares  which  have  a  prime  number 
for  their  root.  By  way  of  example  we  shall  here  form  a  magic  square  of  the  first 
two  of  the  following  ones : 
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in  the  first  of  which  3  is  repeated  in  the  diagonal  descending  from  right  to  left, 
and  in  the  second  10  is  repeated  in  the  diagonal  descending  from  left  to  right. 
This  however  does  not  prevent  the  third  sqiuire,  formed  by  their  addition,  from 
being  magic. 

SECTION    II. 

Of  EvtM  Magic  Square*, 

The  construction  of  these  squares  is  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  that  of 
the  odd  squares,  and  the  degree  of  difficulty  is  different,  according  as  they  are 
evenly  even,  or  oddly  even :  for  this  reason  we  must  divide  them  into  two 
daises. 
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Squares  e?eiily  even,  are  those  the  root  of  which  when  halved  is  even,  or  can 
be  divided  by  4  without  remabder ;  of  this  kind  are  the  squares  of  4,  8»  12,  &e. 
Hie  oddlj  even  are  those  the  root  of  which  when  halved  gives  an  odd  number ; 
M  those  of  6,  10,  14,  &c 

As  the  aodents  have  left  us  no  general  rule  on  this  subject,  but  only  some 
fismples  of  even  squares  magically  arranged,  we  shall  here  give  the  best  methods 
invented  by  the  moderns,  and  shidl  be;gin  with  squares  evenly  even. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  the  annexed  square  ▲  b  c  d  is 
to  be  filled  up  magically,  with  the  first  16  of  the  natural 
nambers:  fill  up  first  the  two  diagonals;  and  for  that 
purpose  begin  to  count  the  natural  numbers,  in  order, 
i>  3,  S,  4,  &c.,  on  the  cells  of  the  first  horizontal  band 
from  left  to  right  ;  then  proceed  to  the  second  band,  and 
when  you  come  to  the  cells  belonging  to  the  diagonals,  in- 
Mribe  the  numbers  counted  as  you  fiill  upon  them ;  by 
which  means  you  will  have  the  arrangement  repre- 
KDted  in  the  annexed  figure.  ^  *" 

When  the  diagonals  have  been  thus  filled,  to  fill  up  the  cells  which  remain 
viesnt,  begin  to  count  the  same  numbers,  proceeding  from  the  angle  d  in  the 
cells  of  the  kower  band,  going  from  right  to  left,  and 
then  in  the  n«xt  above  it ;  and  when  any  cells  are  found 
empty,  fill  tbem  up  ¥rith  the  numbers  that  belong  to 
them;  in  tbis  manner  you  will  have  the  square  16 
filled  up  uDsigically,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  figure, 
and  the  sanri  of  each  band  and  each  diagonal  will  be 
34. 

Rule  for  Squaret  evenfy  even. 

Having  given,  according  to  M.  de  la  Hire,  a  very  general  rule  for  odd  squares, 
which  is  capable  of  producing  a  great  number  of  variations,  we  shall  do  the  same  in 
regard  to  even  squares ;  especially  as  it  will  equally  serve  for  evenly  even  and  oddly 
era  magic  squmres.     It  is  as  follows : 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  fill  up  magically  a  square  of  8  cells  on  each 
side. 

For  this  purpose,  arrange,  in  the  first 
horixontal  band  in  a  square  of  that  kind, 
the  first  eight  numbers  of  the  arithmetical 
progression,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that 
those  equally  distant  firom  the  middle 
than  form  the  same  sum ;  vi&  that  of  the 
root  augmented  by  unity,  which  in  this 
ease  is  9 ;  the  second  band  must  be  the 
inverse  of  the  first ;  the  third  must  be 
like  the  fiirst ;  the  fourth  like  the  second, 
snd  so  on  alternately,  till  the  half  of  the 
iquare  is  filled  up ;  after  which  the  other 
half  may  be  formed  by  merely  reversing 
the  first,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above 
figure.     This  will  be  the  first  primitive  square. 

To  form  the  second,  fill  it  up  according  to  the  same  principle  with  the  multiples 
of  the  root,  beginning  with  0,  that  is  to  say,  0, 8, 16»  24, 32, 40, 48, 56 ;  taking  care 
that  the  extremes  shall  always  make  56,  but  instead  of  arranging  these  numbers  in  a 
horizoDtal  direction,  they  must  he  arranged  vertically,  as  in  the  following  figure. 
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When  this  is  done,  add  together  the  similar  cells  of  the  two  squares,  and  you  will 
ha?e  a  square  of  8  on  each  side,  as  in  the  last  figure  above. 

Without  enlargiTig  farther  on  squares  evenly  even,  we  shall  give  the  simplest  me- 
thod of  constructing  squares  oddly  even. 


Method  for  Squares  oddly  even. 

We  shall  take,  by  way  of  example,  the  square 
of  the  root  6.  To  fill  it  up,  inscribe  in  it  the  first 
six  numbers  of  the  arithmetical  progression,  1,  2, 
3,  &c.,  according  to  the  above  method ;  which 
will  give  the  first  primitive  square,  as  in  the  an-  * 
nexed  ngure. 


The  second  must  be  formed  by  filling  up  the 
cells  in  a  vertical  direction,  according  to  the  same 
principle,  with  the  multiples  of  the  root,  begin- 
ning at  0,  viz.  0,  6,  12,  18,  24,  30. 
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The  similar  cells  of  the  two  squares  if  then 
added,  will  form  a  third  square,  which  will  re- 
quire only  a  few  corrections  to  be  roagic.  This 
third  square  is  as  here  annexed. 
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To  render  tbe  square  magic,  leaving  the  comers  fixed,  transpose  the  other  numbers 
ot  the  opper  horizontal  band,  and  of  the  first  vertical  one  on  the  left,  by  reversing 
all  the  renciainder  of  the  band;  writing  7,  28,  27,  12,  instead  of  12,  27t  &c.,  and  in 
the  vertical  one,  32,  23,  17>  and  2,  from  tbe  top  downwards,  instead  of  2,  17,  &c. 


It  will  be  necessary  also  to  exchange  the  num- 
bers i»  the  two  cells  of  the  middle  of  the  second 
borizontal  band  at  tbe  top,  of  the  lowest  of  the 
fecond  vertical  band  on  the  left,  and  of  the  last 
on  the  right.  Tbe  numbers  in  the  cells  a  and  b 
must  also  be  exchanged,  as  well  as  those  in  c  and 
i»;  by  which  means  we  shall  have  the  square 
corrected  and  magically  arranged. 
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SECTION   in. 

Of  Magic  Squares  with  Borders. 

Modern  arithmeticianB  have  added  a  new  difficulty  to  the  subject  of  magic  squares, 
by  proposing  not  only  to  arrange  magically  in  a  square  a  progression  of  num- 
bers, but  by  requiring  that  this  square,  when  lessened  by  a  band  on  each  side,  or  two 
or  three  bands,  &c.,  shall  still  remain  magic;  or  a  magic  square  being  given,  to  add 
to  it  a  border  of  one  or  more  bands,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  enlarged  square  thence 
resulting  shall  be  still  magic. 

To  give  an  example  of  this  construction,  let  it  be  required  to  form  a  magic  square 
of  the  root  6,  and  to  fill  it  up  with  the  natural  numbers,  from  1  to  36.  The  first 
even  magic  square  possible  being  that  of  4  on  each  side,  we  shall  first  arrange  it 
magically,  filling  it  up  with  the  mean  terms  of  the  progression,  to  the  number  16, 
and  reserving  the  first  and  the  last  10  for  the  border.  For  the  interior  square  there- 
fore we  shall  take  the  numbers  11,  12,  &c.,  as  far  as  26  inclusively,  and  shall  give 
them  any  magic  disposition  whatever :  there  will  then  remain  the  numbers  1,  2,  &c., 
as  far  as  10,  and  27  as  far  as  36,  for  the  border. 

To  dispose  these  numbers  in  the  border,  first 
phice  the  numbers  1,  6,  31,  36,  in  the  four  corners, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  diagonally  they  shall 
make  37.  As  each  band  must  make  11 1,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  place  in  the  first  band  four  such  num- 
bersithat  their  sum  shall  be  104 ;  and  as  their  com- 
plements to  37  must  be  found  in  the  lowest,  where 
there  is  already  67f  it  will  be  necessary  that  they 
^ould  together  make  44 :  there  are  several  com- 
binations of  these  numliers,  four  and  four,  which 
cannoake  10 i,  and  their  complements  44;  but  it 
is  necessary  at  tbe  same  time  that  four  of  those  re- 
maining should  make  79,  to  fill  up  the  first  vertical  band,  while  their  complements 
make  69  to  complete  the  last.  This  double  condition  limits  the  combination  to 
35, 34,  30,  5,  which  may  be  placed  in  the  first  band  in  any  order  whatever,  provided 
their  eomplements  be  placed  below  each  of  them  in  the  last  band ;  and  the  four 
nofflbers  requisite  to  fill  up  the  first  vertical  band  will  be  33,  28,  10,  8,  which  may 
he  arranged  any  how  at  pleasure,  provided  the  complement  of  each  be  placed  oppo- 
site to  it  in  tbe  corresponding  cell  on  the  other  side. 
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It  Ib  not  absolutely  necessary  that  1,  6,  31,  36 
alioiild  be  placed  in  tiie  four  comers  of  the  square : 
if  we  suppose  them  to  be  filled  up,  in  the  same 
order,  with  2,  7,  30,  35,  it  would  be  then  neces- 
sary that  the  four  first  numbers  should  make  102, 
and  their  complements  46,  while  the  four  last 
make  79,  and  their  complements  69 :  but  it  is 
found  that  the  first  four  numbers  are  36,  81,  27» 
8,  and  the  second  34,  32,  9,  4.  The  first  being 
arranged  any  how  in  the  four  empty  cells  of  the 
first  band,  and  their  complements  below,  the  second 
must  be  arranged  in  the  cells  of  the  first  vertical 
band,  and  their  complements  each  at  the  extremity  of  the  same  horiiontal  band  i 
by  which  means  we  shall  hare  the  new  square  with  a  border,  as  seen  above. 

If  it  were  required  to  form  a  bordered  square  of  the  root  8;  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  reserve  for  the  interior  square  of  36  cells,  the  36  mean  numbers  of  the 
progression ;  and  they  might  be  formed  into  a  bordered  square  around  the  magic 
square  of  16  cells ;  with  the  28  remaining  numbers,  we  might  then  form  a  border 
to  the  square  of  36  cells,  &c. 

Hence  it  appears,  in  what  manner  we  might  form  a  magic  square,  which  when 
successively  lessened  by  one,  two,  or  three  bands,  shall  stiU  remain  magic 
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SECTION  IV. 

Of  another  kind  ofMagie  Square  in  Campartmenie. 

Another  property,  of  which  most  magic  squares  are  susceptible,  is,  that  they 
are  not  only  magic  when  entire,  but  that  when  divided  into  those  squares  into 
which  they  can  be  resolved,  these  portions  of  the  original  square  are  themselves 
magic.  A  square  of  8  cells  on  a  side,  for  example,  formed  of  four  squares,  each 
having  4  for  its  root,  being  proposed,  it  is  required  that  not  only  the  square  of 
64  shall  be  disposed  magically,  but  each  of  those  of  16,  and  that  the  latter  even, 
however  arranged,  shall  still  compose  a  magic  square. 

What  is  here  required,  is  easy ;  and  this  is  even  the  simplest  method  of  all 
for  constructing  squares  that  are  evenly  even,  as  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

To  construct  a  square  of  64,  in  this  manner,  take  the  first  8  numbers  of  the 
natural  progression,  from  I  to  64,  and  the  8  last,  and  arrange  them  magically  in  a 
square  of  16  cells ;  do  the  same  thing  with  the  8  terms  which  follow,  the  first  8  and 
the  8  which  precede  the  last  8,  and  by 
these  means  you  will  have  a  second 
magic  square;  form  a  similar  square  of 
the  8  following  numbers  with  their  cor- 
responding ones,  and  another  with  the 
16  means :  the  result  will  be  four  squares 
of  16  cells,  the  numbers  in  which  will 
be  equal  when  added  together,  either  in 
bands  or  diagonally;  for  they  will  every 
where  be  130.  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  if  these  squares  be  arranged  side  by 
side,  in  any  order  whatever,  the  square 
resulting  from  them  will  be  magic,  and 
the  sum  in  every  direction  will  be  260. 
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SECTION    V. 

Of  ike  VariatUmM  ofMagie  Square, 

Tbevqnare  faaving^  3  for  its  root  is  suceptible  of  no  variatioii:  whatever  method 
may  he  employed,  or  whatever  arrangement  may  be  given  to  the  numbers  of  the 
Vrocrewon  from  1  to  9,  the  same  square  will  always  arise,  except  that  it  will  be 
inverted,  or  tamed  from  left  to  right,  which  is  not  a  variation.    But  this  is  not 
the  case  with  the  square  having  4  for  its  root,  or  that  of  16  cells :  this  being  sus- 
ceptible of  at  lesist  880  variations,  which  M.  Frenicle  has  given  in  his  Treatise  on 
Magic  Squares. 

The  square  of  5  is  susceptible  of,  at  least,  57600  different  combinations ;  for 
•ecording  to  the  process  of  M.  de  la  Hire,  the  5  first  numbers  may  be  arranged 
190  difEnent  ways  in  the  first  band  of  the  first  primitive  square ;  and  as  they  may 
be  afterwarda  arranged  in  the  lower  bands,  beginning  again  by  two  different  quan- 
titles,  this  will  make  240  variations,  at  least,  in  the  primitive  square ;  which,  com- 
bined with  the  240  of  the  second,  form  57600  variations  in  the  square  of  5.  But 
there  are  doubtless  a  great  many  more,  for  a  bordered  square  of  5  cannot  be 
redoeed  to  the  method  of  BL  de  la  Hire;  but  one  bordered  square  of  5,  the 
oomers  remaining  fixed,  as  well  as  the  interior  square  of  8,  may  experience  36 
variatiooa.  What  a  number  therefore  of  other  variations  must  be  produced  by 
changing  the  interior  square  and  the  angles  I 

A  bordered  square  of  6,  when  once  constructed,  the  corners  remaining  fiied,  and 
the  interior  square  being  composed  of  the  same  numbers,  may  be  varied  4055040 
Afferent  ways ;  for  the  interior  square  may  be  varied  and  differently  transposed  in 
the  eentre  7040  ways :  each  of  the  horizontal  bands  at  top  and  at  bottom,  the  ez- 
liemities  remaimng  fixed,  may  be  varied  24  ways ;  for  there  are  four  pairs  of  num- 
bers susceptible  of  changing  their  place,  which  may  be  combined  24  ways;  and 
there  are  also  four  pairs  in  the  vertical  bands  between  the  comers.  The  number 
of  the  combinations,  therefore,  is  the  product  of  7040  by  576,  the  square  of  24,  which 
gives4055040  variations.  But  the  comers  may  be  varied,  as  well  as  the  numbers 
asBuroedto  form  the  interior  square;  and  it  hence  follows,  that  the  wnole. number 
of  the  variations  of  a  square  of  6,  while  it  still  remains  bordered,  is  equal  to  several 
miUiosB  of  times  the  former. 

The  square  of  7,  by  M.  de  la  Hire's  method  alone,  may  be  varied  406425600  dif- 
ferent ways. 

These  variations,  however  numerous,  ought  to  excite  no  surprise ;  for  the  number 
of  dispositions,  magic  or  not  magic,  of  49  numbers,  for  example,  forms  one  of  62 
figures,  of  which  the  pfeeeding  is,  as  we  may  say,  but  a  part  infinitely  small. 

SECTION   VI. 

Of  Cfeametrieal  Magic  Squarei, 

We  have  already  observed,  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  numbers  in  geo- 
metrical progression  might  be  arranged  in  the  cells  of  a  square,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  product  of  these  numbers,  in  each  band,  whether  vertical,  or  horizon- 
tal,  or  diagonal,  shall  always  be  the  same. 

To  eonstnict  a  square  of  this  kind,  the  same  principles  must  be  followed  as 
in  the  construction  of  other  magic  squares ;  and  this  may  be 
easily  demonstrated  from  the  property  of  logarithms.  Without 
ealaiging  further  therefore  on  this  subject,  we  shall  confine  our« 
•elves  to  giving  one  example;  it  is  that  of  the  9  first  terms 
of  the  double  geometric  progression,  I,  2,  4,  8,  &c.  arranged 
JM  a  square  of  3  cells  on  each  side.  The  product  is  evi- 
dently the  same  in  every  direction,  viz.  4096. 
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Remarks. — The  ingenious  Dr.  Franklin,  it  seems,  carried  this  curious  speculation 
further  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  way.  He  constructed  both  « 
magic  square  of  squares,  and  a  magic  circle  of  circles.  The  magic  square  of 
squares  is  formed  by  dividing  a  great  square  into  256  little  squares,  in  which  all 
the  numbers  from  1  to  256,  or  the  square  of  16,  are  placed  in  16  columns,  which 
may  be  taken  either  horizontally  or  vertically.  Their  chief  properties  are  as 
follow : 

1.  The  sum  of  the  16  numbers  in  each  column  or  row,  vertical  or  horizontal, 
is  2056. 

2.  Every  half  column,  vertical  and  horizontal,  makes  1028,  or  just  one  half  of  the 
same  sum  2056. 

3.  Half  a  diagonal  ascending,  added  to  half  a  .diagonald  descending,  makes  also 
the  same  sum  2036;  taking  these  half  diagonals  from  the  ends  of  any  side  of  the 
square  to  the  middle  of  it;  and  so  reckoning  them  either  upward  or  downward;  or 
sideways  from  right  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right. 

4.  The  same  with  all  the  parallels  to  the  half  diagonals,  as  many  as  can  be  drawn 
in  the  great'  square :  for  any  two  of  them  being  directed  upward  and  downward, 
from  the  place  where  they  begin,  to  that  where  they  end,  their  sums  still  make  the 
same  2056.  Also  the  same  holds  true  downward  and  upward;  as  well  as  if  taken 
sideways  to  the  middle,  and  back  to  the  same  side  again. 

5.  The  four  comer  numbers  in  the  gveat  square  added  to  the  four  central  num- 
bers in  it,  make  1028,  the  half  sum  of  any  vertical  or  horizontal  column  which 
contains  16  numbers ;  and  also  equal  to  half  a  diagonal  or  its  parallel. 

6.  If  a  square  hole,  equal  in  breadth  to  four  of  the  little  squares  or  cells,  be  cut 
in  a  paper,  through  which  any  of  the  16  little  cells  in  the  great  square  may  be 
seen,  and  the  paper  be  laid  upon  the  great  square ;  the  sum  of  all  the  16  numbers 
seen  through  the  hole,  is  always  equal  to  2056,  the  sum  of  the  16  numbers  in  any 
horizontal  or  vertical  column. 

The  magic  circle  of  circles  is  composed  of  a  series  of  numbers,  from  12  to  75  in- 
clusive, divided  into  8  concentric  circular  spaces,  and  ranged  in  8  radii  of  number^, 
with  the  number  12  in  the  centre;  which  number,  like  the  centre,  is  common  to  all 
these  circular  spaces,  and  to  all  the  radii. 

The  numbers  are  so  placed,  that  Ist,  the  sum  of  all  those  in  either  of  the  con- 
centric circular  spaces  above  mentioned,  together  with  the  central  number  12,  amount 
to  360,  the  same  as  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  circle. 

2.  The  numbers  in  each  radius  also,  together  with  the  central  number  12,  make 
just  360. 

3.  The  numbers  in  half  of  any  of  the  above  circular  spaces,  taken  either  above  or 
below  the  double  horizontal  line,  with  half  the  central  number  12,  make  just  180,  or 
half  the  degrees  in  a  circle. 

4.  If  any  four  adjoining  numbers  be  taken,  as  if  in  a  square,  in  the  radial  divisions 
of  these  circular  spaces,  the  sum  of  these,  with  half  the  central  number,  make  also 
the  same  180. 

5.  There  are  also  included  four  sets  of  other  circular  spaces,  bounded  by  circles 
that  are  excentric  with  regard  to  the  common  centre;  each  of  these  sets  containing 
five  spaces.  For  distinction,  these  circles  are  drawn  with  different  marks,  some 
dotted,  others  by  short  unconnected  lines,  &c. ;  or  still  better  with  inks  of  divers 
colours,  as  blue,  red,  green,  yellow. 

These  sets  of  excentric  circular  spaces  intersect  those  of  the  concentric,  and  each^ 
other;  and  yet,  the  numbers  contained  in  each  of  the  excentric  spaces,  taken  all 
around  through  any  of  the  20,  which  are  excentric,  make  the  same  sum  as  those  in 
the  concentric,  namely  360,  when  the  central  number  12  is  added. 
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Their  balvei  also,  taken  above  or  below  the  double  horizontal  line,  with  half  the 
eeoAral  namber,  make  up  180. 

It  is  observable*  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  numbers,  but  what  belongs  at  least 
to  two  of  the  circular  spaces ;  some  to  three,  some  to  four,  some  to  five ;  and  yet 
tbeyare  all  so  placed,  as  never  to  break  the  required  number  360}  in  any  of  the  28  cir* 
coiar  spaces  within  the  primative  circle* 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

POLITICAL  ABITHMETia 

SnrcB  politiaans  have  acquired  juster  ideas  respecting  what  constitutes  the  real 

strength  of  states,  various  researches  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the 

inhabitants  in  different  countries,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  population.     Besides,  as 

ilmost  all  governments  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  making  loans  for  the  most 

part  on  annuities,  they  have  naturally  been  induced  to  examine  according  to  what 

progression  mankind  die,  that  the  interest  of  these  loans  may  be  proportioned  to 

the  probability  of  the  annuities  becoming  extinct     These  calculations  have  been 

distinguished  by  the  name  of  political  arithmetic,  and  as  it  exhibits  several  curious 

facts,  whether  considered  in  a  political  or  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  we  have 

thought  it  our  duty  to  give  it  a  place  heie. 

SECTION    I. 
Of  the  Proportion  between  the  Males  and  the  Females, 

Many  people  imagine  that  the  number  of  the  females  born  exceeds  that  of  the 
males ;  but  it  has  long  since  been  proved  that  the  contrary  is  the  case.  More  boys 
than  girls  are  bom  every  year;  and  since  the  year  1631,  a  small  interval  excepted^ 
we  have  a  register  of  births,  in  regard  to  sex,  and  it  has  never  been  observed  that 
the  number  of  the  females  born  ever  equalled  that  of  the  males.  It  is  found,  by 
taking  a  mean  or  average  term  in  a  greater  number  of  years,  that  the  number  of  the 
males  bom  is  to  that  of  the  females,  as  18  to  17.  This  proportion  is  nearly  that 
which  prevails  throughout  all  France ;  but,  to  whatever  reason  owing,  it  seems  at 
Paris  to  be  as  27  to  26. 

This  kind  of  phenomenon  is  observed,  not  only  in  England  and  in  France,  but  in 
every  other  country.  We  may  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  it  by  inspecting  {he 
monthly  and  other  periodical  publications,  which  at  the  commencement  oi 
every  year  give  a  table  of  the  births  that  have  taken  place  in  most  of  the  capital 
cities  of  Europe:  it  may  there  be  seen  that  the  number  of  the  males  bom,  always 
exceeds  that  of  the  females ;  and  consequently  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general 
law  of  nature. 

We  ooay  here  observe  a  striking  instance  of  the  wisdom  pi  Providence,  which  has 
thus  provided  for  the  preservation  of  the  human  race.  Men,  in  consequence  of  the 
active  life  for  which  they  are  naturally  destined  by  their  strength  and  their  courage, 
are  exposed  to  more  dangers  than  the  female  sex ;  war,  long  sea  voyages,  employments 
laborious  or  prejudicial  to  health,  and  dissipation,  carry  off  great  numbers  of  the 
Bales;  and  it  thence  results,  that  if  the  number  born  of  the  latter  did  not  exceed 
that  of  the  females,  the  males  would  rapidly  decrease,  and  soon  become  extinct. 

SECTION   II. 
0/  the  MortaHiy  of  the  Human  Race,  according  to  the  Diffirent  Ages. 
In  this  respect,  there  is  apparently  a  considerable  difference  between  large  towns 
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and  the  country;  but  this  arises  from  the  women  in  town  rarely  lucklxng  theur  own 
children ;  and  consequently  the  greater  part  of  their  children  being  put  out  to  num 
in  the  country,  as  it  is  in  the  period  of  childhood  that  the  greatest  mortality  prerails, 
it  becomes  most  apparent  in  the  country.  To  make  an  exact  calculation,  it  ought 
to  be  founded  on  the  deaths  which  happen  in  the  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  countiy ; 
and  this  M.  Dupre  de  St.  Maur  has  endeavoured  to  do,  by  comparing  the  registers 
of  three  parishes  in  Paris,  and  twelve  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  observations  of  this  author,  in  23994  deaths,  6454  of  them  were 
those  of  children  not  a  year  old ;  and  carrying  his  researches  on  this  subject  as  fiu-  as 
possible,  he  concludes,  that  of  24000  children  born,  the  numbers  who  attain  to  dif- 
ferent ages  are  as  follow : 


Agffu  Number. 

2 17540 

3 15162 

4 14177 

6 13477 

6 12968 

7 12562 

8 12255 

9 12015 

10 11861 

15 11405 

20 10909 

25 10259 


AgM. 

30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
55 
60 
65 
70 
75 
80 
85 


Nmnbor. 

AfM 

9544 

90 

srro 

91 

7929 

92 

7008 

93 

6197 

94 

JiS75 

ft5 

4564 

96 

3450 

97 

2544 

98 

1507 

99 

807 

100 

291 

103 
71 
63 
47 
40 
33 
23 
18 
16 
8 
6or7 


Such  then  is  the  condition  of  the  human  species,  that  of  24000  children  bom, 
scarcely  one  half  attain  to  the  age  of  9 ;  and  that  two  thirds  are  in  their  grave  before 
the  age  of  40 ;  about  a  sixth  only  remain  at  the  expiration  of  62  years ;  a  tenth  after 
70 ;  a  hundredth  part  after  86 ;  about  a  thousandth  part  attain  to  the  age  of  96 ;  and 
six  or  seven  individuals  to  that  of  100. 

We  must  however  observe,  that  the  authors  who  have  treated  on  this  subject, 
differ  from  each  other.  According  to  the  table  of  M.  de  Pardeux,  for  example,  the 
half  of  the  children  bom  do  not  die  before  31  years  are  completed ;  but  according  to 
M.  Dupre  de  St.  Maur  they  are  cut  off"  before  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  year. 
This  difference  arises  from  the  table  of  M.  de  Pardeux  having  been  formed  from  lists 
of  annuitants,  who  are  always  select  subjects :  for  a  fiither  never  thinks  of  pur- 
chasing an  annuity  on  the  life  of  a  child  who  is  sickly,  or  has  a  bad  constitution. 
The  laws  of  mortality  in  these  cases  therefore  are  different ;  and  if  the  one  is  a 
general  and  common  law,  the  other  is  that  which  public  administrators,  who  grant 
annuities,  ought  to  consult  with  great  care,  that  they  may  not  make  loans  too 
burthensome. 


SECTION   III. 

Of  the  Vitality  of  the  Hmium  Species,  acearding  to  the  Different  Ajfetf  or  Medium 

of  Life. 

When  a  child  is  bom,  to  what  age  may  a  person  bet,  on  equal  terms,  that  it  will 
attain  ?  Or  if  the  child  has  already  attained  to  a  certain  age,  how  many  years  is  it 
probable  it  will  still  live  ?  These  are  two  questions,  the  solution  of  which  is  not 
only  curious,  but  important. 

We  shall  here  give  two  tables  on  this  subject ;  one  by  M.  Dupre  de  St.  Maur,  and 
the  other  by  M.  Pardeux ;  and  add  to  them  a  few  general  observatioBa. 
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Two  obaerratioiu  bere  occur,  in  regard  to  these  tables.    The  first  is  respecting  the 
differenoe  bestween  them.    In  that  of  M.  Pardeuz,  the  time  assigned  to  each  age  to 
five,  is  more  considerable,  and  the  reason  has  been  already  mentioned.    We  have 
CTen  aappresaed  the  first  year  in  the  table  of  M.  Parcieuz,  because  the  difference  was 
by  far  too  great,  and  in  our  opinion  it  arose  from  two  causes.     1st.  No  one  ever 
thhiks  of  parchasing  an  annuity  fpr  a  child  in  its  first  year,  until  the  goodness  of  its 
eonstitutioii  has  been  fully  ascertained.    2d.  It  is  not  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  but  in 
the  course    of  the  first  year,  towards  the  middle  or  end,  that  such  a  measure  is 
basarded  ;  for  as  annuities  remain  sometimes  several  months,  and  even  a  whole  year, 
to  be  filled  up,  people  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  sinking  money  on  so  young  a 
life,  and.  hare  time  during  the  course  of  several  months  to  acquire  some  certainty 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  subject.    In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  34  years  oi 
▼ilality  9  assigned  by  M.  de  Percieux  to  a  child  just  bom,  ought  to  be  considered  as  ap* 
plicable  to  a  child  from  6  to  9  months  old,  and  more ;  but  it  is  during  the  first  months 
of  the  first  year  that  the  life  ofa  child  is  most  uncertain,  and  that  the  greatest  number  die. 
The  second  observation,  which  is  common  to  both  tables,  is,  that  vitality,  exceed- 
ingly sreak  at  the  moment  of  birth,  goes  on  increasing  after  that  period,  till  it  comes 
to  another,  at  which  it  is  the  greatest ;  for  the  chance  is  less  than  3  to  1  that  a  new 
bom  child  wiU  attain  to  the  end  of  its  first  year,*  and  one  may  take  an  even  bet  that 


l^acording  to  the  prindplei  explained  in  treating  of  probabOiUes,  tlieprobablHty  of  a  chUd  newly 

beh^K  aMre  at  tbe  end  of  a  Tear,  ia  to  ttat  of  its  dying  befiire  that  prriod»  aa  the  nnmber  of  tlin 

— m  afive  at  the  end  of  a  ye«r»  is  to  the  number  of  dioae  dead ;  ttiat  iff  to  aay,  as  17540  to  MOO ; 

Isaentewhat  lees  than  the  ratio  of  8  to  1.    In  the  other  cases  the  calculation  is  the  same.   Take 

liBihi  1  of  tboae  who  hisTe  died  in  tbe  eotorse  of  tlie  year,  and  divide  bjp  it  the  nnmber  tf  those 

;  tiris  will  eapreaa  what  may  be  betted  to  1,  that  the  person  who  lias  cwmpleted  that  year  will 
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it  has  only  8  years  to  live ;  but  wben  it  has  attained  to  the  commencement  of  the 
second  year,  one  may  bet  6  to  1  that  it  will  attain  to  the  third  ;  and  it  is  an  even 
chance  that  it  will  live  33  years.  In  a  word,  it  is  seen  by  the  table  of  M.  Dupre  dc 
St.  Maur,  that  it  is  towards  the  age  of  10  years,  or  betwen  10  and  15,  that  life  is  most 
secure.  At  that  period,  one  may  take  an  even  bet  that  the  child  will  live  43  years  ; 
and  it  is  125  to  1  that  it  will  live  a  year,  or  25  to  1  that  it  will  live  five  years. 
Beyond  that  period  the  probability  of  living  a  year  longer  decreases.  At  the  age  of 
20,  for  example,  it  is  somewhat  less  than  16  to  i,  that  the  person  will  not  die  within 
the  five  following  years.  When  a  person  has  reached  his  sixtieth  year,  it  is  no  more 
than  3i  to  1  that  he  will  attain  to  the  beginning  of  his  sixty-fifth  year.  ■ 

SECTION    IV. 
Of  the  number  of  Men  of  different  ages  in  a  given  number. 

It  may  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  amount  to  a  million,  the  number  of  those  of  the  different  ages  will  be  as 
follows : 


Between  0  and  1  year  complete    88740 

1  and     5  ..  ..  119460 

5  10  ..  ..  99230 

10  15  ..  ..  94530 

15  20  ••  ..  68674 

20  25  ..  ..  82380 

25  30  .•  ••  77650 

30  35  ..  ..  71665 

35  40  ..  ..  64205 

40  45  ..  ..  57230 

45  50  ••  ••  50605 

50  55  ..  ..  43940 


55           00  ..         ..  37110 

60           65  ..         ..  28690 

65           70                   ..  21305 

70           76  ..         ..  13195 

75           80  ..         ..  7065 

80           85  ..         ..  2880 

85           90  •.         ..  1025 

90           95  ..         ..  835 

95          100  ..        ..  8a 

Above  100  years 3  or  4 

Total..  1,000,000 


Thus  in  a  country  peopled  with  a  million  of  inhabitants,  there  are  about  573460 
between  the  age  of  15  and  60 ;  and  as  nearly  one  half  of  them  are  men,  this  number 
of  inhabitants  could,  on  any  emergency,  furnish  250,000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  even  if  an  allowance  be  mode  for  the  sick,  the  lame,  &c.,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  be  among  that  number. 

SECTION   V. 

Of  the  Proportion  of  the  Birthe  and  Deaths  to  the  whole  Number  of  the  InhabitanU 

of  a  Country. — The  consequences  thence  resulting. 

As  it  would  be  difficult  to  number  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  and  much  more  to 
repeat  the  enumeration  as  often  as  it  might  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  population, 
means  have  been  devised  for  accomplishing  the  same  object,  by  determining  the  pro- 
portion which  the  births  and  deaths  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants ; 
for  as  registers  of  births  and  deaths  are  regularly  kept  in  all  the  civilized  countries  of 
Europe,  we  may  judge,  by  comparing  them,  whether  the  population  has  increased  of 
decreased  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  can  examine  the  causes  which  have  produced  tfat 
diminution. 

It  is  deduced,  for  example,  from  Dr.  Halley*8  tables  of  the  state  of  the  populations 
of  Breslaw,  about  the  year  1690,  that  among  34000  inhabitants,  there  took  place,  every 
year  on  an  average,  1238  births ;  which  gives  the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter as  27|  to  1.  In  regard  to  cities,  such  as  Breslaw^  where  there  is  no  great  influx 
of  strangers,  we  may  therefore  adopt  it  as  a  rule,  to  multiply  the  births  by  27^  in 
order  to  find  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Tbcre  appeared  in  1766,  a  very  interesting  work  on  this  subject,  entitled,  '*  Re- 
cbcrches  sur  la  Populatioii  des  la  Generalites  d'Auvergne,  de  Lyon,  de  Rouen,  et 
de  quelques  Prorinces  et  Villes  du  Royaume,"  &c.,  by  M.  Messance.  By  an  enumera. 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  seventeen  small  towns  or  villages  in  the  generality  of 
AuTerpie,  compared  with  the  average  number  of  births  in  the  same  places,  the  author 
ihewitbat  the  number  of  bkths  is  to  that  of  the  inhabitants,  as  1  to  244,  A  A'  ^^ 
Bimilar  enumeration,  in  twenty -eight  small  towns  or  villages  of  the  generality  of  Lyons, 
gave  the  ratio  of  I  to  23] ;  and  by  another  made  in  five  small  towns  or  villages  of 
tbe  generality  of  Rouen,  it  appeared  that  the  ratio  was  as  1  to  27)  and  ^.  But  as 
these  three  generalities  comprehend  a  very  mountainous  district,  such  as  Auvergne, 
tnother  which  is  moderately  so,  as  the  generality  of  Lyons,  and  a  third  which  con* 
fi^u  aloiost  entirely  of  plains  or  cultivated  hills,  as  the  generality  of  Rouen,  there  is 
reason  to  conclude  that  these  three  united  afford  a  good  representation  of  the  aver- 
se state  of  the  kingdom ;  combining  therefore  the  above  proportions,  which  gives 
that  of  1  to  25},  this  will  give  the  proportion  of  births  to  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitanu,  for  the  whole  kingdom,  without  including  the  great  cities :  so  that  for  two 
births  in  the  year  we  shall  have  51  inhabitants. 

But  as,  in  towns  of  any  magnitude,  there  are  several  classes  of  citizens  who  spend 
their  lives  in  celibacy,  and  who  contribute  either  nothing  or  very  little  to  the  popu- 
lation, it  is  evident  that  this  proportion,  between  the  births  and  effective  inhabitants, 
most  be  greater.  M.  Messance  says,  he  ascertained,  by  several  comparisons,  that  the 
ratio  nearest  the  truth,  in  this  case,  is  1  to  28,  and  that  this  is  the  proportion 
which  ought  to  be  employed  in  deducing,  from  the  number  of  births,  the  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  of  the  second  order,  such  as  Lyons,  Rouen,  &c. ;  which 
agrees  pretty  well  with  what  Dr.  Halley  found  in  regard  to  the  city  of  Breslaw. 

In  the  last  place,  for  cities  of  the  first  class,  or  the  capitals  of  states,  such  as  Paris, 
London,  Amsterdam,  &c.,  where  a  great  many  strangers,  attracted  either  by  pleasure 
or  business,  are  mixed  with  the  inhabitants,  and  where  great  luxury  prevails,  which 
increases  the  number  of  those  who  live  in  voluntary  celibacy,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  above  ratio  must  be  raised,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  carried  to  30  or  31. 

M.  Kerseboom,  in  bis  book  entitled,  "  Essai  de  Calcul  politique,  concernant  la 
qoantite  des  habitans  des  Provinces  de  Hollande  et  de  Westfriesland,**  &c.,  printed 
at  the  Hague  in  1748,  baa  endeavoured  to  shew  that  to  obtain  the  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants in  Holland,  the  number  of  the  births  ought  to  be  multiplied  by  35. 
If  this  be  the  case,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  marriages  arc  less  fruitful  or  less 
numerous  in  Holland  than  in  France ;  and  this  difference  may  be  founded  on  physical 
causes. 

If  these  calculations  be  applied  to  determining  the  population  of  great  cities,  it  will 
he  seen  that  the  opinions  entertained  in  general  on  this  subject,  arc  erroneous  ;  for 
it  is  commonly  said  that  Paris  contains  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  but  the  number  ot 
births  there,  taking  one  year  with  another,  never  exceeds  19500,  which,  multiplied  by 
SO,  gives  585000  inhabitants ;  if  we  employ  as  multiplier  the  number  31,  we  shall 
have  604500,  and  this  is  certainly  the  utmost  extent  of  the  population  of  Paris. 

SECTION    VI. 

Of  some  other  Proportions  between  the  Inhabitants  of  a  Country. 

We  shall  present  to  the  reader  a  few  more  short  observations  in  regard  to  popu- 
lation.   The  book,  which  we  quoted  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  shall  still  serve  us 
ai  a  guide. 
By  combining  together  the  three  generalities  above  mentioned,  it  is  found, 
1st  That  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  is  io  that  of  the  families, 
as  1000  to  222} ;  so  that  2000  inhabitants  give  in  common  445  families,  and  con- 
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seqnently  4)  heads  on  an  average  for  each,  or  9  persons  for  two  £umlies.  In  this 
respect,  those  of  Auvergne  are  the  most  numerous ;  those  of  the  Lyonnois,  are  next; 
and  those  of  the  generality  pf  Rouen  are  the  least  numerous.  By  taking  a  mean,  it 
is  found  also,  that  in  25  fiunilies,  there  is  one  where  there  are  six  or  more  children. 

2d.  The  number  of  male  children  born  exceeds,  as  has  been  said,  that  of  females ; 
uid  this  excess  continues  till  a  certain  age ;  for  example,  the  number  of  boys  of 
the  age  of  fourteen,  or  below,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  females  of  the  same  age, 
and  in  the  ratio  of  SO  to  29.  The  whole  number  of  the  females,  however,  exceeds 
that  of  the  males,  in  the  ratio  of  about  18  to  19.  We  here  see  the  effect  of  the 
great  consumption  of  men,  occasioned  by  war,  navigation,  laborious  employments, 
and  debauchery. 

8d.  It  is  found  that  there  are  three  marriages  annually  among  337  inhabitants;  so 
that  112  inhabitants  produce  one  marriage. 

4th.  The  proportion  of  married  men  or  widowera,  to  married  women  or  widows, 
is  nearly  as  125  to  140 ;  and  the  whole  number  of  this  class  of  society,  is  to  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitants,  as  265  to  631,  or  as  53  to  126. 

5th.  According  to  King  and  Kerseboom,  the  number  of  widowera  is  to  that  of 
widows,  as  1  to  3  nearly ;  so  that  there  are  three  widows  for  one  widower.  This 
at  least  is  deduced  from  the  enumerations  made  in  Holland  and  in  England.  But 
is  the  case  the  same  in  France  ?  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  th&  above-mentioned 
author  did  not  make  researches  on  this  subject.  In  our  opinion,  however,  this  pro- 
portion is  pretty  near  the  truth,  and  it  vrill  excite  no  astonishment  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  men  marry  late,  in  comparison  of  the 
women. 

6th.  If  the  'above  proportion  between  widowera  and  widows  be  admitted,  it  thence 
follows,  that  among  631  inhabitants  there  are  118  married  couples,  7  or  8  widowers, 
and  21  or  22  widows ;  the  remainder  are  composed  of  children,  people  in  a  state 
of  celibacy,  servants,  or  passengers. 

7th.  It  thence  results  also,  that  1870  married  couples  give  annually  357  chil- 
dren; for  a  dty  of  10000  inhabitants  would  contain  that  number  of  married 
couples,  and  give  357  annual  births.  Five  married  couples  therefore,  of  all  ages, 
produce  annually  one  birth. 

8th.  The  number  of  servants  is*  to  the  whole  number  of  the  inhabitants,  as  136 
to  1535  nearly ;  which  is  somewhat  more  than  the  eleventh  part,  and  less  than  the 
tenth. 

The  number  of  male  servants  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  female,  being  in  the 
ratio  of  67  to  69;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  in  large  cities,  where  a  great  deal 
of  luxury  prevails,  the  proportion  is  different. 

9th.  The  number  of  ecclesiastics  of  both  sexes,  that  is  to  say,  secular  as  well  as 
regular,  comprehending  the  nuns,  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  above  three  gene- 
ralities, as  1  to  112  nearly:  this  is  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  which  sup- 
poses the  proportion  to  be  much  greater. 

10th.  By  dividing  the  territory  of  these  three  generalities  among  their  inhabi- 
tants, it  is  found,  that  the  square  league  would  contain  864 ;  but  the  square  league 
contains  6400  acres ;  each  man  therefore,  on  an  average,  would  have  74^  aci|s,  and 
each  fisimily  being  composed,  one  with  another,  of  4}  heads,  33}  acres  would  fall  to 
the  share  of  each  family.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  generality  of  Rouen, 
considered  alone,  is  much  more  populous,  since  it  contains  1264  inhabitants  for  each 
square  league,  which  gives  to  each  head  no  more  than  5  acres. 

llth.  It  appeara  by  the  same  enumerations,  that  a  very  sensible  increase  in  the 
population  has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  is  indeed 
found,  that  the  annual  number  of  the  births  has  been  augmented ;  and  by  comparing 
the  present  period  with  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  there  is  reaaon  to 
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coodiide,  that  the  number  of  the  inbabitants  u  now  greater  than  what  it  was  at  the 

bqpiming  of  the  century,  io  the  ratio  of  1466  to  1350 ;  which  makes  less  than  a 

twdfth,  and  more    than    a  thirteenth,  of  increase.     This  is  doubtless  owing  to 

the  great  extent  to  which  agriculture  and  commerce  have  been  carried,  and  to  the 

eesiaiion  of  those  wars  which  so  long  exhausted  the  interior  of  France.     The  wound 

given  to  the  nation  by  the  rerocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  seems  healed,  and  even 

more;  but  had  i%  not  been  for  that  event,  France,  in  all  probability,  would  contain  a 

sixth  more  of  inhabitants  than  it  did  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century ;  for 

the  number  who  expatriated  in  consequence  of  that  revocation,  amounted  perhaps  to 

a  twelfth  part  of  the  whole  people. 

SECTION   VII. 
Some  QuesHona  which  depend  on  the  preceding  Obaervationa, 

The  following  are  some  of  those  questions,  in  the  solution  of  which  the  preceding 
observations  may  be  employed :  we  shall  not  explain  the  principles  on  which  each 
isres(^ved;  but  shall  merely  confine  ourselves  to  referring  to  them  sometimes,  that 
we  may  leave  to  the  reader  the  pleasure  of  exercising  his  own  ingenuity. 

Ist.  The  age  of  a  sum  being  given,  that  of  30  for  example,  what  prohahiUtg  ia 
there  thai  he  wiU  be  living  at  the  end  of  a  determinate  number  of  yeare,  each 
OB  15. 

Seek  in  the  table  of  the  second  section  for  the  given  age  of  the  person,  viz.  30 
years,  and  write  down  the  number  opposite  to  it,  which  is  11405;  then  take  from 
the  same  table  the  number  opposite  to  45,  which  is  7008,  and  form  these  two 
numbers  into  a  fraction,  having  the  latter  for  its  nnmeraior,  and  the  former  as  its 
denominator ;  this  fraction  will  express  the  probability  of  a  person  of  30  years  of 
•ge  living  15  years,  or  attaining  to  the  age  of  45. 

The  demonstration  of  this  rule  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  understands  the 
tiieory  of  probabilities. 

2d.  A  yoyng  »«»  20  yeare  of  age  borrows  £1000,  to  be  paid,  capital  and  interett, 
when  he  aiiaitu  to  the  age  of  25 ;  but  in  can  he  dies  before  that  period,  the  debt  to 
become  extvect.  What  eum  ought  he  to  engage  to  pay,  on  attaining  to  the  age 
of5t5? 

It  is  evident  that  if  it  were  certain  he  would  not  die  before  the  age  of  25,  the  sum 
to  be  then  paid  would  be  the  capital  increased  by  five  years'  interest,  which  we  here 
snppose  to  be  simple  interest :  the  snm  therefore  which  in  that  case  he  ought  to  en- 
gsge  to  pay,  on  attaining  to  the  age  of  25,  would  be  £1250.  Rut  this  sum  must  be 
increased,  in  proportion  to  the  danger  of  the  debtor  dying  in  the  course  of  these  five 
years,  or  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  probability  of  his  being  alive  when  they  are  ex- 
pired. As  this  probability  is  expressed  by  the  fraction  ^^,  we  must  multiply  the 
above  snm  by  this  fraction  inverted,  or  by  ^gg^  which  will  give  £1329.  3ff.  Ud.,  that 
is  to  say,  £79.  3s.  1  Id,  for  the  risk  of  losing  the  debt,  which  certainly  cannot  be 
considered  as  usury. 

3d.  A  ettUe  or  an  individual  having  occasion  to  raise  money  on  annuities,  what 
iaierest  ought  to  be  given  for  the  different  ages,  legal  interest  being  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent.  9 

The  vulgar,  who  are  accustomed  to  burthensome  loans,  entertain  no  doubt  that  10 
per  cent,  ia  a  great  deal  for  any  age  below  50,  and  that  such  a  method  of  borrowing 
cannot  be  advantageous  to  the  state.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake ;  for  it  will  be 
fenad  by  calculation,  employing  the  before-mentioned  data,  according  to  the  table  of 
M.  de  Parcienx,  that  10  per  cent,  cannot  be  allowed  before  the  age  of  56.  According 
to  the  same  table,  no  more  than  6|  can  be  given  at  the  age  of  20 ;  64  at  25 ;  6}  at  SO ; 
7|al40;  ^at50;  10  at  56;  11^  at  60;  16|at70;  27|at80:  39Aate5. 
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It  is  also  a  very  great  error  to  believe,  that  on  account  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  lay  out  money  on  these  loans  made  by  governments,  they  are  soon  freed  from 
a  part  of  the  annuities  by  the  death  of  a  part  of  the  annuitants.  The  slowness  of  the 
increase  of  annuities  in  tontines,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  falsity  of  this  idea ;  be- 
sides, the  great  number  of  the  persons  is  the  very  cause  why  the  extinction  of  the 
annuities  takes  place  according  to  the  laws  of  probability  above  explained.  A  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  at  the  end  of  some  years,  may  free  an  individuaf  from  an  annuity 
established  on  the  life  of  a  man  aged  30;  but  if  this  annuity  were  divided  among  SOO 
persons  of  nearly  the  same  age,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  not  be  freed  from  this 
burthen  before  the  expiration  of  about  (>5  years ;  and  at  the  end  of  32  or  33  years  one 
half  of  the  annuitants  would  still  be  living.  This  M.  de  Parcieux  has  shewn,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  by  examining  the  lists  of  different  tontines. 

4th.  Legal  interest  being  at  5  per  cent.  ;  at  what  rate  of  interest  may  an  annuity  be 
granted  on  the  lives  of  two  persons,  whose  ages  are  given,  and  payable  till  the  death  of 
the  last  mrvivor  f 

5th.  What  interest  may  be  allowed  on  a  capital,  sunk  for  an  annuity  on  the  lives  of 
two  persons,  whose  ages  are  given,  and  payable  only  while  both  the  annuitants  are 
living  9 

6th.  A  certain  person,  whose  age  is  given,  has  an  annuity,  secured  on  the  pubUe 
funds,  of  £1000;  but  being  in  want  of  money,  he  is  desirous  to  sell  it.  How  much  is 
it  worth  9 

7th.  A,  aged  20,  and  B,  aged  50,  agree  to  purchase,  on  their  joint  lives,  an  annuity 
of  J^IOOO,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  during  their  lives,  with  a  reversion  to 
the  survivor.  How  much  ought  each  of  them  to  contribute  towards  the  purchase 
money  9 

8th.  How  much  ought  each  to  contribute,  supposing  it  stipulated  between  them,  that 
B,  the  eldest,  should  enjoy  the  whole  till  his  death  9 

9th.  Legal  interest  being  at  5  per  cent.,  what  is  the  worth  of  an  annuity  of  £\00,  on 
the  lives  of  three  persons,  whose  ages  are  given,  and  payable  till  the  death  of  the  last 
survivor  9 

lOth.  An  annuity  is  purchased  for  the  life  of  a  child,  of  3  years  of  age,  on  this  coh» 
dition,  that  the  annuity  at  the  end  of  each  year  is  to  be  added  to  the  purchase  money  t 
tiU  the  annuity  equals  the  capital  sunk.  At  what  age  will  the  annuity  be  due,  legal 
interest  being  at  5  per  cent. 9 

Many  people  imagine  that  a  capital  can  be  deposited  in  the  bank  of  Venice  on  this 
condition,  that  nothing  is  received  for  the  first  10  years,  but  after  that  period  the 
annuitant  receives  an  annuity  equal  to  the  capital.  This  however  is  entirely  ground- 
less, as  has  been  shewn  by  M.  de  Parcieux  in  his  "  Addition  ^  I'Essai  sur  les  Probable 
lites  de  la  duree  de  la  Vie  Humaine,"  published  in  1760 ;  for  it  is  there  shewn,  by  a 
calculation,  the  demonstration  of  which  is  evident,  that  if  ^100,  for  example,  were 
sunk  on  the  life  of  a  child  3  years  of  age,  it  could  not  begin  to  enjoy  an  annuity  of 
;€100  till  it  had  attained  to  the  age  of  45  or  46. 

The  table  of  M.  de  Parcieux  presents,  on  this  subject,  two  things  very  curious. 
For  example,  on  the  above  supposition*  if  the  increase  of  the  annuity  were  not  stopped 
till  the  end  of  54  years,  the  person  ought  to  receive  ^'205  per  annum  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life ;  if  it  were  not  stopped  till  58  years,  he  ought  to  receive  till  the 
time  of  his  death  £300 ;  and  by  stopping  it  only  at  75  years,  he  would  bS  entitled  to 
jC2900  per  annum :  in  the  last  place,  if  the  arrears  due  each  year  were  left,  on  the 
like  conditions,  to  accumulate  till  the  94th  year,  the  annuity  for  the  remainder  of 
the  person's  life  ought  to  be  £134069.  19s.  2d.,  a  sum  which  must  appear  prodi- 
gious. 

But  it  may  seem  astonishing  that  M.  de  Parcieux  should  begin  his  calculations 
only  at  the  age  of  3  years.    It  is  very  true  that  people  do  not  venture  capitals  in  the 
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pnrcbase  of  annuities  on  the  lives  of  new-born  children ;  but  if  ever  such  an  establiil^ 
ment  existed  at  Venice,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  only  on  the  supposition 
of  the  money  being  risked  on  the  life  of  a  child  just  born,  because  g:rcnt  mortality 
takes  place  during  the  first  year.  For  this  reason  we  have  examined  what  would  be 
the  result  of  such  a  supposition ;  and  we  have  found  that,  if  the  sum  ot  £100  were 
sunk,  on  the  above  conditions,  on  the  life  of  a  child  just  born,  it  ought,  according  to 
the  table  of  >L  Dupr^  de  St.  Maur,  to  procure  it  an  annuity  of  £10.  ISs. ;  that  this 
sum  sunk  in  like  manner,  at^  per  cent.,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  by  adding  the 
annuity,  would  give  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  £11.  Ih.  7d,  These  £11.  lis.  7d, 
sunk  at  6^  per  cent.,  which  is  the  interest  that  might  be  allowed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  year,  would,  at  the  end  of  the  third,  or  the  commencement  of  the  first 
fourth,  amount  to  £12. 5s.  Id.,  and  by  a  calculation  similar  to  that  of  M.  de  Paicieux, 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  annuity  would  be  increased  to  £100  at  about  the  age  of  36; 
which  is  still  very  far  distant  from  what  is  commonly  believed. 

If  legal  interest  be  supposed  to  be  10  per  cent.,  as  it  was  in  the  16th  century,  it 
will  be  found,  that  it  would  be  only  about  the  26th  year  that  a  person  could  receive 
an  annuity  equal  to  the  capital  sunk  at  the  time  of  his  birth. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  farther  information  on  this  subject,  may  consult 
Demotvre*s  Essay  upon  Annuities  on  Lives,  and  M.  de  Parcieuz's  "Essai  surles  Pro- 
babilites  de  la  duree  de  la  Vie  Humaine,"  and  Dr.  Price  on  Reversionary  Payments. 
The  other  authors  who  have  treated  mathematically  on  these  matters,  are  Dr.  Hal- 
ley,  Sir  William  Petty,  Major  Oraunt,  Ring,  Davenant,  Simpson,  Maseres;  and 
among  the  Dutch,  the  celebrated  John  de  Wit,  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  M« 
Keneboom,  Struyk,  &c 
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PART  SECOND. 

CONTAINING  A   SERIES  OF  GEOMETRICAL  PROBLEMS  AND  QUESTIONS, 
CALCULATED   FOR   EXERCISE   AND   AMUSEMENT. 

FRODLEM   I. 

J^on  the  extremity  of  a  given  right  line  to  raise  a  perpendicular,  without  continuing  the 
line,  and  even  toithout  changing  the  opening  of  the  compass  if  necessary, 

Fia    1  ^'  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^^*  10^^  ^^^  given  straigbt  line,  and  a  tbe  ex- 

tremity, from  which  it  is  required  to  raise  a  perpendicuhir,  without 
prolonging  it. 

From  A  towards  b  assume  5  equal  parts  at  pleasure ;  and  extending 

the  compasses  from  a,  so  as  to  include  3  of  these  parts,  describe  the 

are  of  a  circle;  then  from  6,  the  extremity  of  the  fourth  part,  with 

an  opening  equal  to  the  5  parts,  describe  another ;  these  two  arcs  will 

necessarily  cut  each  other  in  a  certain  point  c,  from  which  if  a  straight  line,  as  c  a,  be 

drawn,  it  will  be  perpendicular  to  a  b. 

For  the  square  of  c  a,  which  is  9,  added  to  tbe  square  of  a  &,  which  is  16,  are 
together  equal  to  25,  the  square  c  b :  the  triangle  c  a  6  is  therefore  rightangled  at  a. 
.We  might  assume  also,  for  the  radius  of  the  arc  to  be  described  from  the  point  a, 
a  line  equal  to  5  parts ;  for  the  base  12,  and  for  tbe  other  radius  13 ;  because  5,  12, 
and  13,  form  a  rightangled  triangle.  Indeed,  all  the  rightangled  triangles  in  numbers, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  variety,  may  be  employed  in  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
Fig,  2.  II.  On  any  part  whatever  of  the  given  line  a  b  (Fig.  2i),  describe 

an  isosceles  triangle  a  c  b,  that  is,  so  that  the  sides  a  c,  c  b  shall  be 
equal ;  and  continue  a  c  to  D,  so  that  CD  shall  be  equal  to  cb  ;  if  a 
line  be  then  drawn  from  d  to  b,  it  will  be  perpendicular  to  a  b.  Tbe 
demonstration  of  this  is  so  easy  that  it  requires  no  illustration. 

problem  II. 

To  divide  a  given  straight  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts,  at  pleasure,  tvithoui 

repeated  trials. 

Let  it  be  proposed,  for  example;  to  divide  the  line  a  b  (Fig. 
3.)  into  5  equal  parts.  Make  this  given  line  the  base  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  a  b  c ;  and  from  the  point  c,  in  the  side  c  b, 
continued  if  necessary,  set  off  5  equal  parts,  which  we  shall 
suppose  to  terminate  at  d,  and  make  c  e  equal  to  c  D ;  then 
make  d f,  for  example,  equal  to  one  of  the  five  parts  of  cd  ; 
and  draw  c  F,  which  will  intersect  a  b  in  g  :  it  is  evident  that 
B  o  will  be  the  fifth  part  of  a  b. 
*         ^  '    '^      If  d/  were  equal  to  |  of  c  D,  by  drawing  c/ we  should  have 

g,  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  c/  and  ab,  which  would  give  b^  equal  to  |  of 
A  b.     And  so  on. 

PROBLEM  in. 

Without  any  other  instrument  than  a  few  pegs  and  a  rod,  to  perform  on  the  ground  the 

greater  part  of  the  operations  of  geometry. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  geometrical  operations  may  be  performed  in  the  fields. 
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\j  BWiu  of  tbe  graphometer :  and  it  would  even  leem  that  thii  instrument  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  practical  geometry. 

A  geometrician  however  may  happen  to  be  unprovided  with  such  an  instrument, 
ind  efen  destitute  of  the  means  of  procuring  one.  We  shall  suppose  him  in  the 
ivooda  of  America,  with  nothing  but  a  knife  to  cut  a  few  pegs,  and  a  long  stick  to 
Krve  him  as  a  measure :  he  has  several  geometrical  operations  to  perform,  and  even 
inaccessible  heights  to  measure;  how  must  he  proceed  io  accomplish  what  is 
kere  proposed? 

We  shall  suppose  also,  that  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  method  of  tracing 
out  1  straight  line  on  the  ground,  between  two  given  points ;  and  in  what  manner  it 
Day  be  indefinitely  continued  on  either  side,  &c  This  being  premised,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  few  of  those  elementary  problems  of  geometry,  required  to  be 
performed,  without  employing  any  other  line  than  a  straight  one,  and  even  excluding 
the  use  of  a  cord,  with  which  the  arc  of  a  circle  may  be  described. 
.  1st.  Through  a  given  point  to  drew  a  Uraigbt  line t  parallel  to  a  given  atraight  line, 
p^     ^  ^  Let  A  B  (Fig.  4.)  be  the  straight  line,  and  c  the  point 

through  which  it  is  required  to  draw  a  straight  line  pa- 
rallel to  A  B.     From  the  point  c  draw  the  line  c  b,  to  any 
point  in  a  b,  and  divide  c  b  into  two  equal  parts  in  d  ;  in 
this  point  d  fix  a  peg,  and  from  any  point  a  in  the  given 
straight  line,  draw,  through  d,  an  indefinite  line  a  d  b,  and  make  d  e  equal  to  a  d  : 
if  a  straight  line  be  then  drawn  through  the  points  c  and  e,  it  will  be  parallel  to  a  B; 
2d.  From,  a  given  point  in  a  given  straight  line,  to  raise  a  perpendicular, 

f^^  ^  Divide  the  given  line  a  b  (Fig.  5.)  into  two  equal  parts,  a  g 

and  c  B ;  and  from  the  point  c  draw,  any  how  at  pleasure,  the 
line  c  di  make  c  d  equal  to  ca  ;  draw  d  a  A,  and  make  a  e  equal 
to  A  c,  and  a  f  equal  to  a  d  ;  through  the  points  e  and  f  draw 
the  line  f  s  o ;  and  if  e  o  be  made  equal  to  b  f,  we  shall  have 
^7  the  point  o,  which  with  the  point  a  will  determine  the  position 
of  the  perpendicular  a  g. 

For  the  sides  a  d  and  a c  of  the  triangle  cad,  being  re- 
spectively equal  to  the  sides  a  f  and  a  e  of  the  triangle  b  a  f, 
these  two  triangles  are  equal ;  and,  in  the  triangle  d  c  a,  the  sides  c  d  and  c  a  being 
equal,  the  sides  b  a  and  b  f  of  the  other  will  be  equal  also :  the  angle  x  F  a  therefore 
will  be  equal  to  b  a  F,  and  consequently  to  c  a  d.  But  in  the  triangle  f  c  a,  the  side 
Fois  equal  to  ab,  for  fo  by  construction  is  the  double  of  fe,  and  fe  or  a  e  is 
equal  to  a  c,  which  is  the  half  of  a  b  :  the  triangles  f  a  o  and  a  n  b  then  are  equal ; 
asce  the  sides  f  o,  F  a,  are  equal  to  the  sides  a  b,  a  d,  and  the  included  angles  equal : 
tbe  angle  fag  will  therefore  be  equal  to  a  d  b  ;  but  the  latter  is  a  right  angle,  because 
the  lines  c  b,  c  D,  c  a,  being  equal,  the  point  o  is  in  the  circumference  of  a  semicircle, 
dsKribed  on  the  diameter  a  b.  The  angle  fag  then  is  a  right  angle,  and  o  A  is 
perpendicoUr  to  A  B. 
Sd.  From  a  given  point  a,  to  draw  a  straight  Une  perpendicular  to  a  given  straight 

Une. 
Assume  any  point  b  (Fig.  6.)  in  the  indefinite  line  b  c  ;  and, 
having  measured  the  distance  b  a,  make  b  c  equal  to  b  a  ;  draw 
c  a,  which  must  be  measured  also,  and  then  form  this  propor- 
tion :  as  B  c  is  to  c  D,  the  half  of  a  c,  so  is  a  c  to  a  fourth  pro- 
portional, which  will  be  c  E ;  if  c  e  be  then  made  equal  to  this 
fourth  proportional,  we  shall  have  the  point  e,  from  which  if 
the  line  a  e  be  drawn  through  a,  it  will  be  the  perpendicular 
required. 

i2 
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4ih.    To  mtantre  a  distance  ▲  b,  accessible  onhf  at  one  of  ii»  extremkies,  a*  tha 

breadth  of  a  river  or  ditch,  (fc. 
First  fix  a  peg  at  a  (Fig.  7*) ;  then  another  in  any  point  c, 
assumed  at  pleasure,  and  a  third  at  d,  in  the  straight  line  be- 
tween the  points  b  and  c ;  continue  the  lines  c  a  and  d  a  inde- 
finitely beyond  a,  and  make  the  lines  a  b  and  af  res[)ectively 
equal  to  A  c  and  a  d  ;  in  the  last  place,  fix  a  peg  at  a,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  in  a  straight  line  with  a  and  b,  and  also  with 
V  and  E :  the  distance  a  o  will  then  be  equal  to  a  b. 

If  it  be  found  impossible  to  proceed  far  enough  from  the  line 
A  B  towards  E  or  f,  we  may  take  in  a  b  or  A  F,  only  the  half  or 
the  third  of  ac  and  ad,  for  example  a«,  a/;  if  a  peg  be  then  fixed  in  y,  so  as  to 
fiiU  in  the  continuation  of  both  the  lines  b  a  and  e/,  we  shall  have  A^r  equal  to  the 
half  or  the  third  of  ab  respectively. 

Now  let  the  distance  ab  (Fig.  8.)  be  inaccessible  through- 
out. The  solution  of  this  case  may  be  easily  deduced  from 
that  of  the  former :  for  having  fixed  a  peg  in  c,  and  having 
continued  by  a  series  of  pegs  the  lines  b  c  and  a  c,  if  the 
parts  c  E  and  CF  be,  by  the  above  means,  made  respectively 
equal  to  bc  and  c  A,  or  the  half  or  the  third  of  these  lines, 
it  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  line  which  joins  the  points  B 
and  F,  will  be  equal  to  the  line  required,  or  to  the  half  or  third  of  it ;  and  that  in 
either  case  it  will  be  parallel  to  it,  which  resolves  the  problem,  to  draw  a  line  paral- 
lel to  an  inaccessible  line. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  shew  in  what  manner  a  person,  who  has  only 
a  slight  knowledge  of  geometry,  may  execute  the  greater  part  of  geometrical  opera- 
tions, without  any  other  instruments  than  those  which  might  be  procured  iu  a  wood 
by  means  of  a  knife.  It  must  indeed  be  allowed  that  one  can  never  be  in  such 
circumstances,  unless  on  some  very  extraordinary  occasion ;  but,  however,  it  miqr 
afford  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  a  turn  for  geometry,  to  know  in  what 
manner  they  might  proceed,  if  ever  such  a  case  should  happen. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  not  perhaps  possible  to  resolve  in  this  manner,  that  is 
to  say,  without  employing  the  arc  of  a  circle,  the  very  simple  problem,  and  one  of  the 
first  in  the  elements  of  geometry,  viz.,  to  describe  an  equilateral  triangle.  We  have 
often  attempted  it,  bat  without  success,  while  trying  how  fiir  we  could  proceed  in 
geometry  bj  the  means  of  straight  lines  only. 

PROBLEM  nr. 

To  describe  a  circle,  or  any  determinate  are  of  a  dreU,  without  knowing  the  centre,  mnd 

without  compasses. 

To  those  who  are  little  acquainted  with  geometry,  this  will  appear  to  be  a  tort 
of  paradox ;  but  it  may  be  easily  explained  by  that  proposition,  in  which  it  is  de* 
iDOnttrated,  that  the  angles  whose  summits  touch  the  circumference,  and  whose  ndes 
through  the  extremity  of  the  chord,  are  equal. 

Let  A,  c,  B,  (Fig.  0.)  be  three  points  in  the  required 
circle  or  arc ;  having  drawn  the  lines  a  c  and  c  B,  make 
an  angle  equal  to  a  cb  of  any  solid  substance,  and  fix 
two  pegs  in  a  and  b  ;  if  the  sides  of  the  deternunate 
angle  be  then  made  to  slide  between  these  pegs,  the 
vertex  or  summit  will  describe  the  circumference  of 
the  circle.  So  that  if  the  summit  or  vertex  be  fur- 
nished with  a  spike  or  pencil,  it  will  trace  out,  «a  it 
revoWet  between  a  and  b,  the  required  arc 
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If  nodwr  uif  le  of  tli«  lik«  kiiid  were  oonstructed,  fitrming  tb«  lupplement  of  a  c  b 
to  two  right  uiglet,  and  if  it  were  made  to  re  voire  with  its  lidet  always  touching 
tbc  pd]itiAandB,but  with  iti  summit  in  a  direction  opposite  toe,  it  would  describe 
iht  othsr  segment  of  the  circle,  which  with  the  arc  a  c  b  would  make  up  the  whole 
ditle. 

It  any  sometimes  happen  that  it  is  necessary  to  describe,  through  two  given  points. 
tbe  sre  of  a  determinate  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  at  «  great  distance,  or  inac- 
ecssible  on  account  of  some  particular  causes.  Should  it  be  required,  for  example, 
to  dcicribe  on  the  ground  a  circle,  or  the  arc  of  a  circle,  with  a  radius  equal  to  2  or 
S  or  4  hundred  yards ;  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  do  it 
by  means  of  a  cord ;  the  mode  of  operation  therefore  must  be  as  follows.     In  a  and 

b,  (Fig.  10.)  the  extremities  of  that  line  which  we  here  suppoM 
to  be  the  chord  of  the  required  arc,  the  amplitude  or  subtending 
angle  of  which  is  known,  fix  two  pegs,  and  then  find  out,  by 
means  of  a  graphometer  or  plane  table,  any  point  c,  in  such  a 
position,  that  a  e  and  bc  shall  form  an  angle,  a  c  b,  equal  to  the 
given  angle,  and  in  that  point  fix  a  peg ;  ther  find  out  another 
pdint  d,  so  situated  that  a  d  and  b  d  shall  form  an  angle,  a  </  b, 
equal  to  the  former ;  if  the  points  /  ind  e  be  found  in  like 
manner,  it  is  evident  that  the  points  e,  d,  e,  and  /will  be  in  the 
sre  of  a  circle  capable  of  containing  the  given  angle.  If  the  points  g.  A,  t,  k,  be  then 
fonnd,  OB  the  other  side  of  a  b,  so  situated,  that  the  angle  a  ^  b,  or  a  A  b,  &c.  shall 
W  tbe  supplement  of  the  former,  the  points  c,  <  e./,g,  A,  i,  A,  will  evidently  be  all  in 
sdrcle. 

PBOBX.KM   V. 

Three  pQuUM,  not  in  the  §ame  ttrmght  Une,  being  given,  to  deteribe  a  eireU  which 

ahailpau  through  them. 

Let  the  three  points  be  those  marked  1, 2,  3,  (Fig.  11.)  :  from 
one  of  them  as  a  centre,  that  for  example  marked  2,  and  with  any 
radius  at  pleasure,  describe  a  circle ;  and  from  one  of  the  other  two 
points,  1  for  example,  assumed  as  a  centre,  make  with  the  same 
radius  two  intersections  in  the  circumference  of  the  first  circle, 
as  at  a  and  b  ;  draw  the  line  a  b,  and  assuming  the  third  point  3  as 
a  centre,  make  with  the  same  radius  two  more  intersections  in 
the  circumference  of  the  first  circle,  as  d  and  e  :  if  d  e  be  then 
drawn,  it  will  cut  the  former  line  a  B  in  the  point  c,  which  will  be  the  centre  of 
the  circle  required.  If  n  circle  therefore  be  described  from  this  point  as  a  centre, 
through  one  of  the  given  points,  its  circumference  will  pass  through  tbe  other  two. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  this  construction  is  the  same,  in  principle,  as  the  com- 
mon one,  taught  by  Euclid  and  all  other  elementary  writers ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the 
the  lines  I  a,  2  a,  I B,  2  b,  are  equal  to  each  other ;  consequently  tbe  line  a  b  is  per- 
pendicular to  that  which  would  join  the  points  I  and  2,  or  to  the  chord  1  2  of  the 
required  circle ;  hence  it  follows,  that  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  in  the  line  A  B :  for 
tbe  same  rrasou  this  centre  is  in  the  line  d  e,  and  therefore  it  is  in  the  point  where 
they  intersect  each  other. 

If  tbe  three  given  points  were  in  a  straight  line,  the  lines  a  b  and  d  e  would  be- 
come parallel,  and  consequently  there  would  be  no  intersection. 

PBOBLEM    VI. 

An  engineer,  employed  in  a  mtrvey,  observed  from  a  certain  point  the  three  angUe 
formed  by  three  object*,  the  positions  of  which  he  had  before  determined :  it  is  rt' 
quired  to  determine  the  position  of  that  point,  without  any  farther  operation, 
Tbii  problem,  reduced  to  an  enunciation  purely  geometrical,  might  be  proposed  in 
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the  followiifg  manner :  a  tnangle,  the  sides  and  angles  of  which  are  known,  being 
given,  to  determine  a  point  from  which,  if  three  lines  be  drawn  to  the  three  angles, 
they  shall  form  with  each  other  given  angles. 

In  this  problem  there  are  a  great  number  of  cases ;  for  either  the  three  angles, 
under  which  the  distances  of  the  three  given  points  are  perceived,  occupy  the 
whole  extent  of  the  horizon,  that  is  to  say  are  equal  to  four  right  angles,  or  occupy 
only  the  half,  or  less  than  the  half.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  required 
point  is  situated  within  the  given  triangle ;  in  the  second,  it  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
sides ;  and  in  the  third,  it  is  without.  But  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  here 
confine  ourselves  to  the  first  case. 

Let  it  be  required  then  to  determine,  between  the  points 
Fig.  12.  j^,  B,  c,  (Fig.  12  )  the  distances  of  which  are  given,  a  point  d  so 

situated,  that  the  angle  adb  shall  be  equal  to  160  degrees, 
ODD  to  130^,  and  cda  to  70^.  On  the  side  ab  describe  an 
arc  of  a  circle  capable  of  containing  an  angle  of  160^;  and  on 
the  side  b  c  another  capable  of  containing  an  angle  of  130° ; 
the  point  where  they  intersect  each  other  will  be  the  point 
required. 

For  it  is  evident  that  this  point  is  in  the  circumference  of  the  arc  described  on  the 
side  A  B,  and  capable  of  containing  an  angle  of  160°;  because  from  all  the  points  of 
that  arc,  and  of  no  other,  the  distance  a  b  is  seen  under  the  angle  of  160^.  In  like 
manner  the  point  i>  must  be  found  in  the  arc  described  on  the  side  b  c,  and  capable 
of  containing  an  angle  of  130** ;  consequently  it  must  be  in  the  place  where  they 
intersect  each  other,  and  no  where  else. 

Remark, — On  this  construction,  a  trigonometrical  solution  may  be  founded,  to  de- 
termine in  numbers  the  distance  between  d  and  the  points  a,  b,  and  c ;  but  we  shall 
leave  this  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader. 

problem  yn. 

tf  two  Unet  meet  in  an  inacceBsible  point,  or  a  point  which  cannot  he  observed,  it  ie 
proposed  to  draw,  from  a  given  point,  a  line  tending  to  the  vnacceuihle  point. 

Fig,  13.  ^^^  ^^^  unknown  and  inaccessible  point  be  o  (Fig.  ISL), 

g       B      the  lines  tending  to  it  a  o  and  b  o  ;  and  let  ■  be  the  point 

"  7       T      ftom  which  it  is  required  to  draw  a  straight  line  tending 

91 — ^A    towards  o. 

^_  I       I  Through  the  point  e  draw  any  straight  line  BC,  inter- 

"^  »-• .A^.. /g        iccting  A  o  and  b  o  in  the  points  D  and  c ;  and  through  any 

■^ i^        point  p,  assumed  at  pleasure,  draw  p  o  parallel  to  it ;  then 

'  make  this  proportion :  ascDisto  dm,  soisPotooH;  if 
the  indefinite  line  b  b  be  then  drawn  through  the  points  e  and  h,  it  will  be  the  line 
required. 

Or  if  the  given  point  be  e,  make  this  proportion,  ascDistoce,  soispotopA; 
the  line  e  h  will  be  that  required. 

The  demonstration  of  this  problem  will  be  easy  to  those  who  know,  that,  in  any 
triangle,  if  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  base,  all  those  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  the 
triangle,  will  divide  them  proportionally. 

problem  Till. 

The  tame  euppositioii  being  made ;  to  cut  off  two  equal  portions  from  the  Unes  B  o 

and  AO  {F\g.  14.) 
From  the  point  a,  draw  a  c  perpendicular  to  b  o,  and  a  ]>  perpendicular  to  a  o ; 
if  the  angle  cad  be  then  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  line  ae,  meeting  Bo 
In  Mf  this  line  will  cut  off  from  i  o  and  a  o  the  two  equal  parts,  a  o  and  B  o. 
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TbiM  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  by  shewing  that,  iu 
cODfequence  of  this  construction,  the  angle  o  a  B  becomes 
equal  tooEA.  But  the  angle  oae  is  equal  to  the  angle 
OAC  plus  CAB;  and  the  angle  oba  is  equal  to  oda  or 
o  A  c  plus  B  A  D,  or  B  A  c,  whicb  is  equal  to  it ;  the  angle 
OAE  then  is  equal  to  o  E  a,  and  the  triangle  o  a  b  is  isosceles, 
therefore,  &r. 


Fiff,  15. 


PROBLEM   IX. 

The  aose  supponiian  Mtill  made  ;  to  divide  the  angle  A  o  E  into  tiro  equal  parte,  {See 

last  figure.) 

Construct  the  same  figure  as  in  the  preceding  problem ;  then  between  the  two  - 
giren  lines  draw  any  line  fg,  parallel  to  the  line  a  e  ;  and  divide  the  lines  a  e  and  F  o 
ioto  two  equal  parts  in  n  and  i :  the  line  B  i  will  divide  the  angle  a  o  e  into  two  equal 
parts.    The  demonstration  of  this  is  so  easy  that  it  requires  no  illustration. 

These  problems,  as  may  be  readily  seen,  contain  operations  of  practical  geometry 
of  great  utility  in  certain  cases ;  such,  for  example,  as  when  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
roads  through  a  forest,  or  when  it  is  required  to  make  them  Itend  to,  or  end  at,  a 
common  centre. 

PROBLEM    X. 

TWo  sidet  of  a  triangle,  and  the  included  angle,  being  given  ;  to  find  its  area. 

Multiply  one  of  the  sides  by  half  the  other,  and  the  product  by  the  sine  of  the 
indnded  angle :  this  new  product  will  be  the  area. 

It  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  area  of  every  triangle  is  equal  to  half  the 
rectangle  of  any  two  of  its  sides,  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  included  angle. 

Let  A'M  c  (Fig.  16.)  be  a  triangle,  having  an  acute 

angle  at  a  ;  produce  a  c  towards  d,  and  from  A  as  a 

centre,  with  the  distance  a  b,  describe  the  semicircle 

bf6;  then  from  the  point  a,  draw  F  a  perpendicular  to 

A  c ;  and  from  the  point  b,  draw  b  d  also  perpendicular 

to  AC. 

It  is  here  evident  that  the  two  triangles  sac  and 

B AC  are  respectively   to  each  other  as  af  is  to  bd;  that  is  to  say,  as  radius  is 

to  the  sine  of  the  angle  b  a  c,  or  as  unity  is  to  the  number  which  expresses  that  sine ; 

the  triangle  f  a  c  then  being  equal  to  half  the  rectangle  of  f  A  by  a  c,  the  other  will 

be  equal  to  that  half  rectangle  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  th^  angle  b  a  c. 

This  property  enables  us  to  avoid  that  tedious  process,  necessary  to  be  employed 
in  order  to  find  out  the  measure  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  extremity  of 
one  of  the  known  sides  on  the  other,  that  the  latter  side  may  be  then  multiplied  by 
the  half  of  this  perpendicular. 

Thus  for  example,  let  the  two  sides  a  b  and  a  c  be  respectively  equal  to  24  and  63 
yards ;  and  let  the  included  angle  be  45°.  The  product  of  63  by  12  is  756,  and  the 
Bse  of  45°  is  0'707]0;  if  756  therefore  be  multiplied  by  0*70710,  according  to  the 
nethod  of  decinud  fractions,  the  product  will  be  534^. 

PROBLEM   XI. 

To  fold  the  superficial  content  of  any  trapezium  or  quadrilateral  figure,  without  knoW' 

ing  its  sides. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  is  a  consequence  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Let  the  given  trapezium  be  a  b  c  d  (Fig.  16.) ;  measure 
the  diagonals  a  c  and  b  d,  as  well  as  the  angle  which  they  make 
at  the  point  where  they  intersect  each  other  in  e  ;  if  these  diag- 
onals be  then  multiplied  together,  and  half  their  product  by  the 
»ine  of  the  above  angle,  the  last  product  will  be  the  area.    This  method  is  far  shorter 
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than  if  we  should  reduce  the  irapezium  to  triangles,  in  order  to  find  the  area  of  each 
of  them« 

Coro/Ainefl.— A  rery  curious  theorem,  which  no  author  has  before  remarked,  may 
be  deduced  from  this  problem.  It  is  as  follows :  If  two  quadriUteral  figures  have 
their  diagonals  equal,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  the  same  angle,  whatever  may 
be  their  di£ference  in  other  respects,  these  quadrilateral  figures  will  be  equal  as  to 
their  area. 

1st  Thus,  the  quadrilateral  abcd  (see  last  figure)  is  equal 
to  the  parallelogram  abed  (Fig.  17-  No.  1.),  which  has  its  diag- 
onals equal  to  those  of  A. BCD,  and  inclined  toward  each  other 
at  the  same  angle. 


Fiy.  17.  Ab.  I. 


jptg,  17.  No  2. 


JFEy.  17.  iVb.  8. 


2d.  The  same  quadrilateral  abcd,  is  equal  to  the  triangle 
BAG  (Fig.  17.  No,  2.),  formed  by  the  two  lines  a  c  and  a  b,  equal 
to  the  diagonals  a  c,  d  b,  and  inclined  at  the  same  angle. 


.  3d.  The  same  quadrilateral  will  be  equal  also  to  the  triangle 
ABC  (Fig.  17.  No. 3.),  if  the  lines  ac  and  db  of  that  trian^e, 
are  equal  to  the  diagonals  of  the  quadrilateral,  and  equally 
inclined. 


Ftg.n.  No,  4^ 

h 


Rg.  18.  No,  1. 
p. 


4th.  In  the  last  place,  this  same  quadrilateral  abcd  (Fig. 
16.),  will  be  equal  to  the  quadrilateral  abed  (Fig.  17.  No. 4.) 
the  diagonals  of  which  do  not  intersect  each  other,  if  a  c  and 
db  are  equal  to  A c  and  OB, and  if  the  angle  free  is  equal  to  the 
angle  b  b  c. 

PROBLEM  zn. 

Two  ciridet,  not  entirebf  comprehended  one  within  the  other,  being  given  ;  to  find  a 

point  from  whieh^  if  a  tangent  be  drawn  to  the  one,  it  ehati  be  a  tangent  also  to  the 

other. 

Through  the  centres  a  and  b  (Fig.  18.  No.  1.),  of 

the  two  circles,  draw  the  indefinite  straight  line  a  b  i : 
then  from  the  centre  a  draw  any  radius  ac,  and 
through  the  centre  b  draw  the  radius  b  d  parallel  to 
it.  If  the  points  c  and  D  be  joined  by  the  line  cD, 
it  will  meet  a  b  in  i,  which  will  be  the  point  re- 
quired ;  that  is  to  say,  if  i  e  be  drawn  from  the  point 
X,  a  tangent  to  one  of  the  circles,  it  will  be  a  tangent 
also  to  the  other. 

When  the  circles  do  not  cut  each  other,  the  point 
I  (Fig.  18b  No.  2.)  may  happen  to  fall  between  them. 
To  find  it,  in  that  case,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to 
draw  the  radius  bd  parallel  to  a  c,  and  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  Fig.  18.  No.  Lab  and  cD  will 
intersect  each  other  in  the  point  i,  which  will  have 
the  same  property  as  the  former. 
Remarh^^We  cannot  here  help  observing,  that  if  any  secant  whatever,  as  z  D  h  or 
x^A  (Fig.  18.  No.  1.),  be  drawn  from  the  point  i,  through  the  two  circles,  the  rect- 
angle of  XD  and  i  B,  or  of  id  and  i  A,  will  be  always  the  same,  that  ia,  equal  to  the 
rectangle  of  the  two  tangents  i  b  and  i  F.  In  like  manner,  the  rectangle  of  i  c  and 
zo,  or  of  I  c  and  i^,  will  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  of  the  same  tangents.  This  is  a 
very  remarkable  extension  of  the  well  known  property  of  the  circle,  by  which  the 
rectangle  of  the  two  segments  xd  and  lo  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  tangent  zb. 


Bg.  IS.  No.% 
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PROBLBM  Xni. 

AgnikmgM^  ^  his  death,  Uft  two  ehUdrem,  to  whom  he  hequeathed  a  triangular  Jield, 
to  be  divided  equaibf  between  them  ;  tii  the  field  ie  a  well,  which  tervet  for  watering 
U;  and  at  it  is  meeessary  that  the  line  oj  division  should  pass  through  this.well,  in 
wkat  manner  must  it  be  drawn,  to  at  to  intersect  the  well,  and  divide  the  field,  at  the 
time,Hnto  two  equal  parts. 

Let  the  given  triangle  be  a  b  c  (Fig.  19.),  and  the  given  point 
be  B.  From  the  point  k  draw  the  lines  k  d  and  b  r,  parallel  to  the 
base  and  the  side  b  c  respectively,  and  meeting  them  in  D  and  b  ; 
let  the  base  a  c  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  in  m  ;  and  having 
drawn  the  line  oh  from  the  point  D, draw  bn  parallel  to  it, and 
"c  divide  cn  into  two  equal  parts,  in  i ;  on  IB  describe  the  semi- 
circle I K  B,  in  which  apply  r  k  =  b  c ;  and,  having  drawn  i  k, 
if  IP  be  made  eqoal  to  it,  the  points  f  and  b  will  determine  the  line  f  e  g. 

BemarL-^lt  is  evident  that  c  i  must  be  at  least  double  of  c  b  ;  otherwise  c  b  could 
Bot  be  applied  in  the  semicircle  described  on  ib,  which  would  render  the  problem 
inopossible. 

/« sni&era.— liet  A b  =  48  iathomi,  bc=:42,  ac  =  30,  cd  =  18,  and  s  e  or  cb 
=6;  consequently  c m  will  be  =  15.  But  c d  ;  c  m  : :  c  b  :  c  n,  that  is  to  say  18  :  15 
::42:a5;  hence  it  follows  that  cn  =  35,  and  ci=  17^;  and  as  cb  is  equal  to  6, 
we  shall  have   i  B  =  11|.      But  the  triangle   i  k  b  being   right-^mgled,  i  k  == 

V'lB'-BB*^  ^  132^-36=:  ^/  96J,  or  flt  fethoms,  which  gives  CF=  27* 
fiithoms. 

/1^.20.  The  demonstration  of  this  construction  is  too  prolix  to  bt 

given  in  this  work ;  and  there  are  even  a  variety  of  cases  which 
it  would  be  tedious  to  explain.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  one  of  the  simplest;  that  is,  where  the  point  b  is 
in  one  of  the  sides  (Fig.  20.) 

The  construction  in  this  case  is  exceedingly  easy ;  for  having 
divided  a c  into  two  equal  parts  in  m,  and  drawn  e m,  and  bn 
parallel  to  it;  if  the  point  n  falls  within  the  triangle,  by  drawing  the  line  en,  the 
problem  will  be  solved ;  but  if  the  point  N  falls  without  the  triangle,  it  will  be  neces- 
nry  to  draw  the  line  a  b  ;  then  N  o  parallel  to  it,  through  the  point  n,  and  o  e  through^ 
tbe  point  o :  the  last  line,  o  E,  will  solve  the  problem. 

For  because  em  is  parallel  toBN,  the  triangle  mbe  =  hne;  and  if  the  triangle 
CXB  be  added  to  each,  we  shall  have  the  triangles  cbh  and  cen  equal  to  each 
other.  But  the  triangle  cbh  is  the  half  of  the  triangle  abc,  because  ah=:hc; 
consequently  cen  is  the  half  of  a  bc  also.  In  like  manner,  because  e  a  is  parallel 
toBo,  the  triangles  ANR  and  aoe  are  equal;  and  therefore  if  the  triangle  age, 
which  is  common  to  both,  be  taken  away,  the  triangle  a  N  o  will  be  equal  to  o  o  E ; 
hence  it  follows,  that  if  we  add  to  the  space  cage  the  triangle  o  o  e,  we  shall  have 
the  space  CAOE^tbe  triangle  cen,  which  we  have  already  shewn  to  be  equal  to 
the  half  of  a  b  c. 

But  if  the  gentleman  had  left  the  field  to  be  divided  equally 
•^^'21.  among  three  children,  by  lines  proceeding  from  the  given  point 

E  (Fig.  21.);  if  we  suppose  one  line  of  division  bb  already 
drawn,  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows: 

Divide  the  base  a  c  into  three  equal  parts ;  and  let  the  points 
of  division  he  d  and  o  ;  draw  the  line  e  d,  and  b  f  parallel  to  it ; 
then  draw  the  line  v.  r  from  the  point  B^  and  if  the  point  F  does 
not  fall  without  the  triangle,  the  trapezium  bbfab  will 
be  one  of  the  thirds  required. 
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But  if  the  point  f  falls  without  the  triangle,  we  must  proceed  as  above  directed ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  line  b  a  must  be  drawn  towards  the  angle  a,  and  f  o  parallel  to  it 
from  the  point  f,  as  far  as  the  side  a  b,  which  it  meets,  we  shall  suppose  in  o ;  the 
line  Eowill  give  the  triangle  boe,  equal  to  the  third  of  the  triangle  proposed. 
B  E I  c  B,  the  other  third,  may  be  found  in  like  manner ;  consequently  the  remainder 
of  the  figure  will  be  a  third  also.  The  three  lines  therefore,  e  o,  b  i,  and  k  b,  which 
proceed  from  the  point  e,  will  divide  the  proposed  triangle  into  three  equal  parts. 

By  the  same  method  a  triangle  might  be  divided  into  4,  or  5,  or  6,  &c.  equal  parts, 
by  lines  all  proceeding  from  a  given  point ;  and  this  point  may  be  assumed  even 
without  the  triangle. 

PROBLEM   XIV. 

7\po  points  and  a  straight  line,  not  passing  through  them,  being  given  ;  to  describe  a 
circle  which  shall  touch  the  straight  line,  and  pass  through  the  two  given  points. 


/ty.  22. 


Let  the  given  line  be  a  b  (Fig.  22.)  and  the  given 
points  c  and  d.  Join  these  two  points,  and  on  the  middle 
of  the  line  c  d  raise  the  perpendicular  e  f,  meeting  the 
given  straight  line  in  f  ;  and  on  the  same  line  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  e  h  ;  draw  f  c,  and  from  the  point  e,  with 
the  radius  E  H,  describe  a  circle  intersecting  f  c,  conti- 
nued, in  I ;  draw  i  e,  and  through  the  point  c  draw  c  k 
parallel  to  it :  the  point  K  will  be  the  centre,  and  k  c  the  radius  of  the  circle 
required. 

For  if  the  perpendicular  k  l  be  let  fall  from  the  point  k,  on  the  line  a  b,  it  will  be 
equal  to  k  c,  which  is  equal  to  K  d.  But  f  e  is  to  F  k,  as  eh  is  to  k  l,  and  as  s  l 
to  K  c ;  therefore  eh  is  toKLasEitoKC;  and  consequently,  as  e  i  is  equal  to 
E  H,  K  L  will  be  equal  to  k  c :  therefore,  &c. 

It  may  be  readily  seen,  that  if  the  given  line  passed  through 
one  of  the  given  points,  the  centre  of  the  required  circle  would 
be  in  the  point  k  (Fig.  23.)  where  c  k,  drawn  perpendicular  to 
A  b,  intersects  b  k,  which  is  perpendicular  to  c  d,  and  divides 
it  into  two  equal  parts  in  E. 

In  the  first  case,  the  problem  might  be  resolved  in  a  different 
manner,  viz.,  by  continuing  the  line  c  d  (Fig.  22.)  till  it  meets 
A  B  in  M ;  then  taking  a  mean  proportional  between  m  c  and 
M  D,  and  making  h  l  equal  to  it ;  if  a  circle  were  then  described  through  the  points 
C,  D,  L,  it  would  be  the  one  required.  But  this  solution  would  be  attended  with 
difficulty,  if  the  point  m  were  at  a  great  distance,  wherea»  in  the  former  case  this  is 
a  matter  of  indifference. 

PROBLEM  XY. 

Two  Unes  a  b  and  gd  (^Fig,  24.)  with  a  point  e  between  them,  being  given ;  to  describe 

a  circle  which  shall  pass  through  this  point,  and  touch  the 
Fig  24.  B        ^0  Unes, 

If  the  two  lines  meet,  as  at  f,  draw  the  line  F  h  dividing 
the  angle  B  f  D  into  two  equal  parts ;  or,  if  they  are  parallel, 
draw  one,  such  as  f  h  (Fig. 25.)  equally  distant  from  both; 
then  from  the  point  E  draw  e  a  i,  perpendicular  to  f  h,  and 
make  g  i  equal  to  o  e  ;  the  points  i  e  will  be  so  situated  that 
if  a  circle,  touching  one  of  the  given  lines,  be  described  through 
them.  It  will  touch  the  other  given  line  also ;  which  reduces 
this  problem  to  the  preceding  one. 


jRy.25. 
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THIOREH   I. 

Vvimu  itmmstratUmM  oftheforty-seventh  propotUian  of  the  firfA  book  o/EueUd^  try 

the  mere  trantpoeition  of  parte. 
The  beanty  of  this  elementary  proposition,  and  the  difficulty  beginuen  often  find 
to  eomprehend  the  demonstration,  have  induced  some  geometridaos  to  iuYent  others 
of  a  simpler  nature.  Some  of  these  are  very  ingenious,  and  worthy  of  notice,  be- 
cause it  can  be  seen  on  the  first  view,  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  parts  as  the  squares  of  the  two  sides;  with  this  difference  only, 
that  thej  are  differently  arranged.    ,Soroe  of  these  demonstrations  are  as  follow : 

Ist.  Describe  the  right  angled  triangle  a  B  c  (Fig.  26. )» 
and  on  the  two  sides  of  it,  a  c  and  b  c,  construct  the  two 
squares  c  o  and  c  d.  On  the  base  a  b  raise  the  two  per- 
pendiculars A  I  and  B  H,  the  former  meeting  o  f,  continued, 
in  T,  and  the  Ifitter  meeting  s  d  in  h  ;  and  then  draw  i  H. 
It  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  easily  demonstrated  that  A  i 
and  B  H  are  equal  to  a  b;  so  that  A  i  h  b  is  the  square  of 
the  base  a  b  ;  for  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  triangle 
B  H  D  is  equal  and  similar  to  the  triangle  b  A  c,  as  well  aa 
the  triangle  i  o  a  ;  so  that  b  h  and  a  i  are  each  equal  to  a  b. 

It  may  be  shewn,  with  equal  ease,  that  the  snudl  triangle  k  e  h  is  equal  to  i  f  o  : 
and  lastly,  that  the  triangle  i  K  L  is  equal  to  a  o  c. 

Bat  the  constituent  parts  of  the  two  squares  are,  the  quadrilateral  c  b  H  k,  the 
triangle  b  d  h,  the  triangle  K  H  e,  the  quadrilateral  o  a  o  f,  and  the  triangle  ago, 
which  we  shall  shew  to  be  the  same  that  compose  the  square  a  b  n  i ;  for  the  quad- 
rilateral c  B  H  K  is  common,  and  the  triangle  b  h  d  is  equal  to  b  c  a,  and  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  it,  and  transposed  into  its  place.  In  like  manner,  we  may  conceive  the 
triangle  acq  transposed  into  i  K  L ;  there  will  then  remain,  in  the  square  of  the 
bj{)othenuse,  the  vacuity  i  l  a,  and  we  shall  have,  to  fill  it  up,  the  quadrilateral 
vo  A  o,  vrith  the  triangle  k  s  H :  let  the  triangle  K  B  h  be  transposed  intoo  F  i,  which 
is  equal  to  it,  and  it  will  complete  the  triangle  i  a  o,  which  is  equal  and  similar  to 
I  A  L ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  composed  of  the  same 
parts  as  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides. 

We  may  therefore  cut  these  parts  from  a  piece  of  card,  and  first  compose  the'  two 
iqnares  of  the  two  sides,  and  then  that  of  the  hypothenuse,  which  will  form  a  sort  of 
amusement  in  combination. 

2d.  The  second  method,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding, will  appear  perhaps  a  little  more  evident.  Let  c  D  and 
c  F  (.Fig.  27)  be  the  squares  of  the  two  sides,  which  contain  the 
right  angle  of  the  triangle  a  c  b  :  having  continued  F  a  until  a  h 
is  equal  c  b,  on  the  side  F  B  construct  the  square  f  h  d  o :  and 
on  A  n,  the  hypothenuse,  the  square  a  e.  It  may  be  easily 
proved  that  the  angles  £  and  n  will  be  in  the  sides  of  the  former, 
and  that  a  B,  b  d,  ■  o,  m  F  will  be  all  equal,  as  well  as  f  a,  b  h, 

BE,  ON.  t 

Bat  it  may  be  readily  seen  that,  by  drawing  the  line  n  i  parallel  to  f  h,  the 
two  squares  c  d  and  c  f  will  be  composed  of  the  parts  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 ;  and  the 
kqoare  a  e  is  composed  of  the  parts  I,  5,  6,  7,  8.  But  the  parts  1  and  5  are  com- 
mon,  and  the  parts  6  and  2  are  evidently  equal :  it  remains  then  that  the  parts  4 
sod  8 should  be  equal  to  the  parts  7  and  8.  But  this  is  also  evident ;  for  the  part  3 
is  equal  to  9,  and  the  part  8  to  5,  consequently  the  parts  4  and  3,  or  4  and  9,  are 
«qnal  to  the  parts  7  and  8,  or  7  and  5,  since  the  rectangle  f  i  u  divided  into  two 
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equal  pttft  hj  the  diagonal.  The  aquarei  of  Uie  *idn  then  are  compowd  of  the 
ume  parts  ai  the  tquare  of  the  hypotheniiae,  and  coniequeiitly  they  are  equal. 

3d.  Retaining  the  same  construction,  it  is  evident  that  the  iqusre  F  D  ii  equal 
to  Ibeiquarei  of  the  two  sidei  a  c  and  c  B  of  the  right-angled  triangle  AC*,  plua 
the  two  equal  rertanglet  C  a  and  c  u.  But  the  square  i  i,  of  the  bypotbenuse, 
is  equal  to  the  same  square  less  the  four  equal  ttianglei  A  ua,  BE  D,  eon,  art, 
which  Catcji  together  are  equal  to  the  tivo  rectangles  above  mentioned,  sinceeachol 
the  triangtet  U  the  halfof  one  of  the  rectangle*.  The  quantity  by  which  the  square 
FD  exceeria  the  squares  of  the  tides  of  the  right-angtcd  triangle  a  c  b,  is  the  iaiiie  aa 
that  by  which  it  exceeds  the  iquare  of  the  bypotbenuse  :  these  squares  and  (hat  of 
the  bypothenuse  are  therefore  equal ;  (or  quanliliea  which  are  leu  than  a  third  by  «n 
equal  quantity,  are  themselves  equal. 

We  ihall  now  give  a  few  proposiliona  which  are  only  generaliiationi  of  the  forty- 
leventh  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  and  from  which  that  celebrated  propoiitioii  ia 
deduced  a*  a  ainiple  corollary. 


Jf  a  tqaare  bt  dtteribed  on  tach  qfthtndtt  q/*  any  trtoajb  A  ■  C  (f^.  28  and  SSl)  ; 
and  if  a  perpendicHlar  a  D  6«  Ut  fall  from  etit  oftka  anglet,  oi  B,  on  the  oppeiitt 
aufi  K  c;  if  the  iinei  a  b  and  a  t  bt  drown  lit  meh  a  otaaner  thai  the  anglet  a  e  a 
ondc  I  fi  ihal!  be  equal  to  the  angle  B)  and  lailly  ife  1  aiuf  r  I.  bedraumpmrallello 
C  O,  the  tide  of  the  iquare,  the  equate  of  k  a  will  be  equal  to  the  rtctanglt  K  I.  aa^ 
the  Iquare  of  a  c  to  the  rectangle  c  L  (  eonMequntfy  the  mm  of  the  iqnarei  on  A  B  and 
■  c  mil  be  equal  to  the  iquare  of  the  bate  leu  the  reelaHgle  K  L,  if  the  angle  ■  be 
obtme,  and  pint  the  lama  reelangle  if  the  angle  ■  be  acute.* 

flg^  2g.  The  demonitra^on  of  this  theorem  ia  at  fotlowi :  the 

triangle  aeb  is  simitar  to  the  triangle  abc,  because  the 
angle  a  ia  common,  atid  tbe  angle  abb  equal  to  the 
angle  a  n  c ;  consequently  A  C  :  A  B  :  |  A  B '.  A  E,  whence 
It  followi  that  the  rectangle  of  A  c  X  a  e,  or  of  a  b  > 
A  B,  which  is  the  lame  since  a  h  =  a  i^  ia  equal  to  iLe 
aquare  of  a  b. 

In  like  manner  it  ma;  be  proved  that  tLe  aquare  of 
B  0  is  equal  to  tbe  rectangle  c  L. 

But  it  may  be  readily  seen,  that  if  the  angle  ■  be 
obtuse,  the  line  b  e  will  SM  between  tbe  points  a  and 
FSg.  a,  D,  and  the  line  a  f  between  c  and  d;  the  contrary  of 

which  is  the  case  if  the  angle  b  be  acute;  and  that 
tbeae  two  lines  are  confounded  wilb,  or  coincide  with, 
the  perpendicular  B  D,  when    ibe   angle  B  i(   •   right 

In  tbe  Grit  case  then  ii 
the  squares  of  tbe  sides,  is 
baie  by  the  rectungle  a  L. 

And  In  tbe  second  case,  that  they  exceed  it  by  tbe 
rectangle  e  l. 

Lastly,  that  if  the  triangle  be  right-angled  at  b  ;  aa 
tbe  rectangle  e  l  vanities,  ibc  sum  of  tbe   squares  of 
Uie  aide*  la  equal  to  the  square  of  tbe  base ;  which  in  ■  very   ingenious  generali- 
lalion  of  the  celebrated  theorem  of   Pytbagorss. 

*  fa  lUa  lifenioni  IbnRiD.  ftnn  which  it  deduced  ih«  rsinoiu  EnbfeB  ol  tbe  riaht-uaM 
triamle.vesn  lnd..brni  b^  LIsiravJT.juiiiK.wbu  cm.lUied  it  al  ibeiM  n<  riilKn.ia  a  ouJI  vofc 
IciBWd  ill  iril.    IbbjmuB  Bus  voulil  ccTUmlT lisie  Beildeii  la  Ibe  tupmlia  teattir,h^  be 
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THBOBEM  III. 

Let  AMc  (H9.  90.)  be  a  triangle,  and  let  amy  parallelogram  c  E  i«  deterihed  on  tha 
tide  A  c,  and  my  parallelogram  B  r  on  the  tide  a  d  ;  continue  the  eidet  u  E  and  K  f 
tUl  tkeg  meet  in  the  point  H,from  which  draw  the  etraight  line  H  a  L,  and  make  L  M 
equal  too.  jl  ;  if  the  parallelogram  co  be  then  completed  on  the  bate  b  c,  6y  drawing 
B  o  or  c  If  parallel  to  is  x,  this  parallelogram  will  Ife  equal  to  the  two  c  s  and  B  F. 

Continue  o  b  and  n  c  till  tbey  meet  the  sides  of  the  paral* 
90.  lelograms  b  f  and  c  r,  in  p  and  r,  and  draw  p  r. 

Then  since  c  a  and  h  a  are  parallel,  and  comprehended  be- 
tween the  same  parallels,  viz.  c  a  and  d  h,  they  are  equal; 
consequently  c  R  is  equal  to  L  M.  In  like  manner  it  may  be 
demonstrated  that  b  p  is  equal  to  l  m.  c  r  and  b  p  therefore 
are  equal,    and  the  figure  b  P  R  c  is  a  parallelogram    equal 

to  B  N. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  parallelogram  u  l,  on  the  base 
B  c,  is  equal  to  the  parallelogram  r  c  a  h,  because  it  is  on  the  same  base  and  be* 
twcen  the  same  parallels;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  parallelogram  acdb  = 
A c B H ;  consequently  the  parallelogram  acde:=rclo. 

It  may  be  demonstrated,  in  like  manner,  that  the  parallelogranf  bkfa  =  bpols 
eoBseqoently  the  two  parallelograms  cb,  bf,  are  together  equal  to  B pec,  or  to 
B  c  B  o,  which   is   equal  to  it. 

Corollary, — The  reader,  if  in  the  least  acquainted  with  geometry,  may  readily 
see  that  this  very  ingenious  proposition  is  only  a  generalization  of  the  celebrated 
proposition  by  which  it  is  proved,  that  in  every  right-angled  triangle,  the  squares 
of  the  two  sides,  containing  the  right  angle,  are  equal  to  that  of  the  hypothenuse. 
For  if  we  suppose  that  the  triangle  B  ac  is  right-angled  at  a,  and  that  the  two 
pafallelograms  c  b  and  b  f  are  the  two  squares,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the 
third  parallelogram  b  n  will  be  also  a  square,  viz.  that  of  the  hypothenuse ;  in  con- 
sequence of  the  preceding  demonstration  then,  these  two  first  squares  will  be  equal 
to  the  third.     This  theorem  is  extracted  from  Pappus  Alexandrinus. 

THEOREM  IV. 

If  the  hose  of  a  triangle  be  bisected,  the  tquares  of  the  other  two  tides  are  equal  to  twice 
the  square  of  half  the  ftase,  and  twice  the  square  of  the  Une  joining  the  middle  point 
of  the  hau  to  the  vertical  angle. 

Fig.  91.  For  let  d  (Fig.  31.)  be  the  middle  of  the  base,  and  c  x  a 

o  perpendicular  from  the  vertex  c  on  the  base  a  b.     Then  a  c* 

^y^'^/VK  =  Al>*-|-DC?-|-2  AD.  DEandBC»=BD»-(-DC*  — 2  BD. 

^y^''^^  /  I    \        DBor  bc'=:ai]^+dc'  —  2ad.de.  Whence  by  adding  we 
^         »»     »       have  ac"4-bc?=2  AD«-f-2Dc». 

theorem  y. 
In  every  quadrilateral,ftgure  whatever,  the  turn  of  the  squares  of  the  four  sides,  is  equal 
to  the  turn  of  the  squares  of  the  two  diagonals,  plus  four  times  the  square  of  the  line 
mhieh  joins  the  middle  of  these  diagonals. 

Bg.  32.  Let  a  b  c  D  (Fig.  32,)  be  a  quadrilateral  figure,  the  two  diago- 

nals of  which  are  a  c  and  b  d  ;  and  let  us  suppose  them 
divided  each  into  two  equal  parts  in  e  and  F,  and  that  the 
straight  line  k  f  has  been  drawn.  It  may  be  demonstrated,  that 
the  squares  of  the  four  sides,  taken  together,  are  equal  to  the 
squares  of  the  two  diagonals,  plus  four  times  the  square 
of  E  F. 
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It  is  said  that  we  are  indebted  to  Euler  for  this  elegant  and  very  curious  problem, 
which  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  the  preceding  theorem. 

For  join  ■  to  b  and  d.  Then  ab'-|-bc':=  2AE^-4-2K]i^,  and  a  d*  -|-  o  c*  = 
2ab'  +  2si>*.  Therefore  a  b»+b  €*  + ad*  +  dc*  =4  ae»4-2eb«+2eu». 
But  bx3^bi>s=:2bf'+2fe';  therefore  2  BE3-f2Bi^=4B>^  +  4FE>.  Thete- 

fore  AB?+*C>+C^-i-'A^=*»»'+*»'^  +  4^^'  =  AC'  +  BD«+4FB«. 

Corollary, — If  the  quadrilateral  is  a  parallelogram,  then  e  f  coincide,  and  the  pro- 
position shews  that  the  square  of  the  sides  of  a  parallelogram  are  together  equal  to 
Jthe  squares  of  the  diagonals. 

The  preceding  theorem,  therefore,  is  only  a  particular  case  of  the  present  one. 

problem  xvi. 
Tlte  three  tides  of  a  rectilineal  triangle  being  given ;  to  determine  its  superficial  content, 
vitkout  measuring  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  one  of  the  angles  on  the  opposite 
side. 

From  half  the  sum  of  the  three  sides  subtract  each  of  the  three  sides  separately  ; 
multiply  the  three  remainders  together,  and  the  product  by  the  half  sum  of  the  sides ; 
the  square  root  of  the  last  product  is  the  area  required. 

Let  the  three  sides,  for  example,  be  50,  120,  and  150  yards ;  the  half  sum  of  which 
in  160;  the  first  difference  is  110,  the  second  40,  and  the  third  10:  the  product  of 
these  four  numbers  is  7040000,  the  square  root  of  which  is  2653  and  ^  nearly,  which 
is  the  area. 

It  may  be  easily  shewn,  that  the  usual  method,  that  is  to  say,  by  finding  the  per- 
pendicular let  fall  from  one  of  the  aagles  on  the  opposite  aide,  would  require  a  much 
more  tedious  calculation. 

Remark, — By  this  method  we  hare  a  very  easy  rule  for  finding  the  radius  of  the 
circle  inscribed  in  a  triangle,  the  three  sides  of  which  are  given :  nothing  is  necessary 
but  to  multiply  together  the  difference  between  each  side  and  the  half  sum ;  to 
divide  the  product  by  this  half  sum,  and  to  extract  the  square  root  of  the  quotient: 
the  result  will  be  the  radius  required. 

Thus,  in  the  above  example,  the  product  of  the  differences  is  44000;  which 
divided  by  160,  gives  275  ;  the  square  root  of  this  quotient  16^,  is  the  radius  of  the 
circle  inscribed  in  the  given  triangle. 

problem  xyii. 

/»  surveying  the  side  of  a  hiU,  ought  its  real  surface  to  be  measured,  or  onfy  the  space 

occupied  by  its  horizontal  projection  f 

It  may  be  easily  proved  that,  in  this  case,  the  horizontal  projection  or  base  only 
ought  to  be  measured ;  for  the  object  of  surveying  is  nothing  else  than  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  any  kind  of  production  that  land  is  capable  of  producing,  or  the  num- 
ber of  the  buildings  that  can  be  erected  on  it.  But  it  is  evident  that  as  trees  and 
plants  always  rise  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  an  inclined  plane  can 
contain  no  more  than  the  horizontal  one  which  corresponds  to  it  aa  its  base.  In  like 
manner,  no  more  buildings  can  be  raised  on  inclined  ground,  than  on  its  horizontal 
projection ;  because  the  walls  of  an  edifice  must  always  be  vertical :  a  little  more 
care  only  is  required  in  building  on  such  ground  than  on  horizontal. 

Another  xeason  is,  that  inclined  ground,  compared  with  the  horizontal  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood,  contains  less  vegetable  earth  or  mould,  as  part  of  it  is  always 
carried  away  by  the  rains,  and  deposited  on  the  lower  grounds ;  consequently  it  is 
not  capable  of  supplying  nourishment  to  such  a  quantity  of  productions  as  the 
other. 
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It  ifl  therefore  evident  that  the  horizontal  surface  only,  and  not  the  real  or  in- 
dined  sur&oe,  ought  to  be  measured,  unless  these  considerations  are  thought  to  be  of 
tittle  value  in  adjusting  the  price. 

Remark, — It  is  in  topographical  descriptions  of  mountainous  countries  chiefly,  that 
ore  should  be  taken  to  reduce  the  whole  to  a  horizontal  plane ;  for  if  we  suppose 
that  s  country  has  been  surveyed,  and  that,  in  measuring  the  sides  of  pretty  steep 
iQfMmtauis,  the  real  and  not  the  horizontal  distances  of  places  have  been  taken,  it 
will  he  impossible,  in  constructing  a  map.  to  make  the  measures  agree.  This  indeed 
woold  be  the  same  thing  as  if  one  should  attempt  to  transfer  to  the  plane  or  base  q{ 
s  pjrsmidy  the  triangles  which  form  its  inclined  sides :  for  if  one  of  the  triangles  were 
Isid  down  on  it.  all  the  rest  would  be  fi&lsely  represented. 


PROBLEM   XYin. 

To /arm  oae  tquare  of  five  equal  iquarea. 


Rg.  83.  No.  1. 


9SS 
0 


Eg.  S3  No-  2. 


Divide  one  side  of  each  of  four  of  the  squares,  as  A,  b,  c,  o, 
(Fig.  33.  No.  1.)  into  two  equal  parts,  and  from  one  of  the 
angles  adjacent  to  the  opposite  side  draw  a  straight  line  to 
the  point  of  division ;  then  cut  these  four  squares  in  the 
direction  of  that  line,  by  which  means  each  of  them  will  be 
divided  into  a  trapezium  and  a  triangle. 

Lastly,  arrange  these  four  trapeziums  and  these  four 
triangles  around  the  whole  square  b,  as  seen  Fig.  33.  No.  2 ; 
and  you  will  have  a  square  evidently  equal  to  the  five  squares 
given. 

iZemarA.— By  means  of  the  solution  to  the  following  pro- 
blem, one  square  may  be  formed  of  any  number  of  squares  at 
pleasure ;  for  any  number  of  squares  may  be  transformed  into 
an  oblong,  and  we  shall  shew,  in  the  next  problem,  how  an 
oblong  may  be  resolved  into  several  parts,  susceptible  of  being  arranged  in  such  a 
msnner  as  to  form  a  square. 


PEOBLEH   XIX. 


AMjf  redanglg  whatever  being  given;  to  convert  it,  by  a  eimpU  transposition  of  parts, 

into  a  square. 

Iff.  34.  No,  1. 


»    A 


Let  the  given  rectangle  be  a b CD  (FJg.34.  No.l.)  To  cut  it  into 
several  parts  susceptible  of  being  arranged  in  a  square,  first  find 
the  geometric  mean  proportional  between  the  sides  b  a  and  a  d  ; 
make  a  x  equal  to  that  mean  proportional,  and  draw  s  p  per- 
pendicular to  A  E.  E  F  will  cut  A  D  in  the  point  p,  which  will 
either  £Edl  beyond  d,  in  regard  to  the  point  a,  or  on  the  point 
D  itself,  or  between  d  and  a  :  this  forms  three  cases,  the  last 
of  which  subdivides  itself  into  two,  but  if  one  of  them  be  well 
understood,  there  will  be  no  diflSculty  in  the  rest. 

Case  1st.     In  the  first  place  then,  let  the  point  f  be  beyond 

D,  as  seen  (Fig.  34.  No.  1.)      As  the  line  b  p  will  intersect  c  o 

in  the  point  l,  make  a  g  equal  to  D  l,  and  draw  o  h  perpendicular  to  a  b,  by  which 

mesDS  o  B  will  cut  off  from  the  triangle  a  b  e,  the  small  triangle  a  o  h. 

»  n.  j^  A       Then  cut  the  given  rectangle  a  c  into  four  parts,  according  to  the 

lines  A  E,  B  L,  and  c  h,  and  the  result  will  be  the  trapezium  a  e  v  i>, 

the  triangle  e  c  l,  the  trapezium  o  b  x  h,  and  the  small  triangle  a  o  h, 

which  we  shall  respectively  denote  by  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d;   lastly, 

■rrange  these  four  parts  as  seen  Fig.  34,  No.  2,  and  you  will  have  a 

perfect  square. 
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The  dcinoDitntion  nuj  be  mil;  found,  bj  eenaiaiag,  in  Fig.  Si,  No.  1,  ll>e 
■quire  constructed  on  n  E,  Til.  A  E  R  i ;  but  it  i>  6nt  neccuarj  to  ibeir,  llut 
if  A  I  be  drmim  pvatld  to  E  F,  and  K  i,  tbrougb  the  point  p,  parallel  to  «  E,  tb« 
Tectungle  i  a  ■  i.  tbence  reiultmg,  irill  be  a  tqiure.  Nov  thii  k  caiy  i  lor  if  IK 
be  eoiilinued  (ill  it  oieEt  a  c  iiruduCFd  in  p,  we  shall  eridenlly  faaire  the  rectaoglo 
«  EE  I  equal  to  tbe  pusUrlograni  (efd,  whiirb  ii  equal  to  the  rectangle  aicd.  Of 
tbal  of  jk  a  and  a  d  ;  henre  it  rollowa  that  a  b  into  a  i  U  equal  to  a  •  x  a  o.  But 
tbe  iquare  of  a  E  it  equal  to  AB  into  ad,  coniequent]y  a  e  into  Al  la  the  lame  thing 
w  Ihe  iquare  of  a  e. 

This  iuing  demonitrated,  drair  LO  parallel  to  ad,  and  i.>  parallel  to  aei  then, 
from  tbe  pointi  n  and  o,  to  a  d  and  a  v.,  draw  tbe  perpendiculaii  M  »  and  g  h.  It  ii 
here  evident  that  the  triangle  a  m  n  ii  equal  and  similar  to  E  L  c :  in  like  manner  th« 
triangle  i  o  h  ia  equal  and  almilar  lo  D  L  K ;  and  the  trapeiium  a  E  B  o  ia  equal  and 
timilar  tO  KDi>,  for  be  la  equal  and  paiallel  to  dh,  B  o  to  u  K,  D  i  to  ■  U,  and  >i 
to  C  H.  The  Tour  parta  ABLD,  BCL,  BEBO,  ACB,  which  compoie  tbe  rectangle 
A  c  are  fhererore  equal  to  the  Tour  A  E 1.  B,  A  w  K,  H  D  i  H,  and  D  L  K,  which  conpoaa 
tlic  iquare  a  a  k  l,  or  ila  equal,  1  hat  of  the  nme  figure.  No.  2,  Sic 

FEo  34.  JVo  3.  ^^  ^'  ^^  ^'  ^'"*  '  ^^  °"  "*"  ^"^  "'  *^*  ■<>'■■*'<>"  of  '^ 
„  '  problem  will  be  exceedingly  eax; ;  for  in  that  caie  the  triangle  d 
vaniihea,  lince  d  i.  vaniifaei  ;  the  iquve  equal  to  tbe  rectangle, 
thererare,  will  be  composed  of  the  rigbtangled  isoicelea  triangle 
AEoCFig.  34.  No.  3.),  and  the  other  two  right-angled  and  iaoicelu 
triangle!  a  i  k  and  c  d  b,  equal  to  each  other,  and  to  the  half  of  tha 
former;  conwquently  theae  parti  may  be  arnnged  in  a  iquara 
without  any  difficulty.  Tbii  case  indeed  can  nerer  exiit  but  when 
the  nde  a  b  ii  exactly  the  half  of  a  d  :  tbe  rectangle  a  c  ii  then  compoaed  of  two 
equal  iqoarea.  But  the  maimer  in  which  two  equal  iquarei  may  be  fomed  into  odb 
ia  weU  known. 

Cue  3d.    Let   ua   now   auppose,  that   tbe   point  i  falla  be- 
tween A  and  B  (.Fig.  S5.  No.  1.),  but  in  auch  a  manner  that 
F  V  ii  leu  than  as.     Id  tluB  case  make  m a  equal  to  r  d,  and 
draw  a  h  perpendicular  to  a  b  ;  by  which  meant  the  reetatv'^ 
AC  will  be  divided  into  four  parti,  rii.,  tbe  tri-  pig,35. l/b,2. 
•hglcAEF,  tbe  trapeliam  cdfe,  the  trapeiium 
A  ■  o  H,  and  tbe  triangle  e  o  h  ;    which 
diitinguiib  by  the  letter!  a,  b,c,d.    If  the(e  four 
parti  be  arranged  aa  leen  Fig.  35.  No.  2,  we  ahall 
bareaperfeet  iquare, aimaybeeatilydemonitrated. 
[f  I  D  be  exactly  equal  to  IB,  it  ii  evident,  that  initead  of  tbe  tt*- 
pedum  A I  o  H,  we  ihould  have  a  triangle  a  i  & ;  lo  that  the  tquare  to 
be  formed  would  coniiil  of  three  triangle*,  and  « trapeuum  b  c  d  i,  ea 
leen  Pig.  35.  No.  3. 

If  F  D  ciceedi  e  b,  and  ii  exactly  equal  to  a  r,  draw  d  r  parsllel  to 
BF,and  if  the  rectangle  be  cut  according  to  tbelinei  a  E,Br,aud  fd, 
e  will  be  formed  tbree  trianglei  and  a  parallelogram  £  s,  which  if 
arranged  as  leen  Fig.  35.  No.  4,  will  compoie  tbe  iquare  a  i  k  B. 

Lastly,  we  may  luppoie  the  height  AS  of  tbe  given  rectangle  to  be 
lucb,  that  having  the  general  conitruetiondeieribedin  the  Gntpart  of 
I  thii  problem,  the  line  r  d  exceeds  the  line  a  r,  or  i«  any  multiple  of  it, 
with  or  without  a  remainder.  In  that  caae,  to  reralve  the  problem,  let  off  the  line 
A  F  aa  many  timet  ai  pouible  on  r  D.  For  the  sake  of  aimptifi cation,  we  ahall  heie 
tnppoie  that  tbe  former  ii  contained  in  the  latter  only  once,  ivith  tbe  remainder  L  D. 
Draw  L  M  parallel  l«  b  r,  and  by  tbeie  meani  we  ibiU  have  the  puvllelogram  l  ■  B  r. 


ftg.i&.  Nb.  I 


rtg.iA-No.Z. 


Fig.i5.No.A. 
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which  imy  be  placed  in  fa  y  o;  then  make  eg  equal  to  dl*  and  draw  o  h  perpen- 
dicular to  A  B ;  cut  the  rectangle  a  bcd  according  to  the  lines  A  k,  e  f«  m  l,  and  o  h, 
into  fife  parts*  riz.,  the  triangle  a  a  f»  the  parallelogram  flmf,  the  trapeziuma 
LDCH,  AUGB,  and  the  triangle  ore;  which  we  dhall  distinguish  by  the  letters 
Ofb^e^d^e ;  these  five  parts  can  be  arranged  into  a  perfect  square,  as  A I K  e,  which  is 
composed  of  the  triangle  a,  the  parallelogram  b,  the  trapeziums  e  and  d,  and  the 
MDall  triangle  e. 

If  A  F  were  contained  twice  in  f  d,  six  parts  would  be  requisite ;  two  of  them  pa- 
rBllelograms  as  ft. 

By  a  sort  of  retrograde  progress,  the  following  problem  may  be  resolved. 

PROBLEM    XX. 

ToaUa  given  Mqwtre  into  4,  or  5,  or  8,  ^c.  dissimilar  parts,  which  can  he  arranged  so 

as  to  form  a  rectangle. 
Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  divide  the  square  A  E  k  i  (Fig.  35.  No.  1.),  info 
four  parts  susceptible  of  such  an  arrangement.  On  the  side  e  k  assume  e  f  greater 
than  the  half  of  it.  and  draw  a  f  ;  make  A  o  equal  to  B  f,  and  draw  o  m  parallel  to 
k  I  \  lastly,  from  the  point  m,  where  OM  meets  ik,  draw  m  n  perpendicular  to  a  f  ; 
the  four  parts  required  will  be  the  triangles  aef,  o  m  i,  and  the  two  trapeziums 
A  ox  K,  M  !f  F  K,  wbich  may  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  the  rectangle 
A  BCD.  To  those  who  have  comprehended  the  solution  of  the  preceding  problem, 
this  will  appear  evident. 

If  five  parts  be  required,  assume  ef  (Fig.  36.),  of  such  a 
length,  that  it  may  be  contained  in  e  k  twice,  with  a  remainder ; 
let  these  parts  of  the  line  e  k  be  e  f  and  f  o,  and  let  the  re- 
mainder be  o  K ;  draw  a  f,  and,  making  a  n  and  x  p  each  equal 
to  E  F,  draw  n  o  and  p  q  parallel  to  a  f,  the  latter  of  which 
will  meet  the  side  K I  in  q  ;  from  this  point  draw  q  r  perpen- 
dicular to  NO;  and  we  shall  have  two  triangles,  a  parallelo* 
gram,  and  two  trapeziums,  which  are  evidently  susceptible  of 
being  formed  into  an  oblong  such  as  a  bcd;  since  they  are 
the  same  parts  into  which  that  oblong  might  be  divided,  in 
order  to  form,  by  their  transposition,  the  square  ab&i; 
therefore,  &c, 

PBOBLEM   XXI. 

To  divide  a  line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio, 
A  line  is  divided  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  when  the  whole  line  is  to  one  of  the 
segments,  as  that  segment  is  to  the  other.  As  a  great  many  geometrical  problems 
are  reduced  to  this  division,  some  of  the  geometricians  of  the  sixteenth  century  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  divine  section.  But  without  adopting  so  emphatical  a  denomina- 
tioQ,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Let  the  line^  to  be  divided  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  be  a  b 
(Fig  37.)  From  its  extremity  b  raise  the  perpendicular  B  c, 
and  make  it  equal  to  the  half  of  A  b;  draw  a  c,  and  make  cD 
equal  to  c  B  ;  if  a  e  be  then  made  equal  to  the  remainder  a  d, 
the  line  a  b  will  be  divided  as  required,  and  we  shall  have  this 
ratio ;  ab  is  to  a  e  as  a  b  is  to  e  b. 


%.87. 


fVy.38.  M).  I 


Remarks.^The  line  a  b  (Fig.  38.  No.  1.)  being  divided  in 
extreme  and  mean  ratio,  if  its  greater  segment  be  added  to 
it,  we  shall  have  the  line  ft  e,  also  divided  in  extreme  and 


mean  ratio,  in  the  point  a ;  so  that  ft  c  will  be  to  ft-«  as  ft  a  is  too  c. 

K 
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ad.   The  Une  6  «  (Fig.  da  No.  2.),  hang  divided,  in  the 
Fhf.  38.  iVb.  2.    manner  in  e,  if  e  dbe  made  equal  to  the  small  legment  b  c,  ca  will 
^     ~e      i^^     then  be  divided  in  the  aame  manner ;  that  is  to  say,  ea  will  be  to 

e<fascdto<la. 


On  a  given,  hate  to 
Fig.  29. 


PROBLSH  XZU. 

a  right  angled  triangle,  the  three  tides  of  which  ehatt  be 
in  continued  proportion. 

On  the  given  base  ▲  b  (Fig.  39.)  describe  a  semicircle  ; 
divide  ▲  B  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio  in  c,  and  raise  the  perpen- 
dicular c  D  till  it  meet  the  semicircle  in  d  ;  then  draw  the  lines 
A  n  and  d  b  :  the  triangle  Ann  will  be  the  one  required,  and 
A  B  will  have  the  same  ratio  to  a  d  as  a  d  has  to  d  b,  as  might 
be  easily  demonstrated. 

PBOBUSK  xxm. 
Two  men,  who  nm  eguaUg  well,  propose  for  abet  to  start  from  A,  and  to  try  who  shall 
first  reach  b,  after  touching  the  waUc  D,  i^Fig.  40.)     What  course  muat  be  pursued  m 
order  to  win  f 

Fig.  40.  I^  n»y  be  readily  seen  that,  to  determine  the  course  to  be 

pursued  in  order  to  win,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  lines  a  k  and  e  b,  of  such  a  nature,  that  their 
sum  shall  be  less  than  that  of  all  the  others,  as  a  e,  e  B,  &c. 
Rut  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  this  sum  is  the  least  possible, 
when  the  angle  a  b  c  is  equal  to  the  angle  b  b  d.  For  let  us 
suppose  A  c  drawn  perpendicular  to  c  o,  and  continued  till 
c  F  be  equal  to  a  c,  and  that  e  f  and  e  b  have  been  drawn  ;  in 
this  case  the  angles  a  e  c  and  c  b  f  will  be  equal.  But  A  b  c  is  equal  to  b  b  o  by  the 
supposition,  consequently  the  angles  c  b  f  and  b  b  d  will  be  equal  also ;  and  it  thence 
follows,  that,  as  c  D  is  a  straight  line,  F  b  b  will  likewise  be  one.  But  b  b  f  is  equal 
to  B  E  and  B  A  taken  together,  as  b 0  and  e  f  are  to  Be  and  e  a ;  the  course  b s  a 
therefore  will  be  shorter  than  any  other  Be  a,  for  the  same  reason  that  b  f  is  shorter 
than  the  lines  b  e  and  e  f. 

To  find  then  the  point  e,  we  must  draw  a  c  and  b  d  perpendicular  to  the  line  c  d, 
and  then  divide  c  d  in  b,  in  such  a  manner,  that  c  s  shall  betoEOascAtoDB. 

pboblem  zxit. 
circle,  and  a  straight  line,  being  given  in  position,  to  describe  a  circle  which 
shall  pass  through  the  given  point,  and  touch  the  circle  and 
straight  Une. 

Through  the  centre  of  the  given  circle  draw  b  x  (Fig.  41.) 
perpendicular*  to  the  given  straight  line,  and  let  it  cut  the 
circle  in  b  and  f  ;  draw  also  b  a  to  the  given  point  a,  and 
take  b  G  a  fourth  proportional  to  b  a,  b  e,  b  f  ;  if  a  circle  be 
then  described  through  the  points  a  and  o,  touching  the  line 
c  D,  it  will  touch  also  the  given  circle. 

If  the  point  A  be  within  the  circle,  the  construction 'will  be 
the  same:  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  line  which  ought 
to  be  touched  by  the  required  circle,  must  enter  the  given  circle 
also;  and  there  are  even  two  circles  which  will  resolve  the  pro- 
blem, as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  42. 
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PBOBLEM   XXT. 

7W  cMbs  and  a  wtruight  U$u  being  given;  to  deecrihe  a  circle  which  ahaU  touch 

them  all, 
Tlus  problem  u  evidently  f uceptible  of  several  cues ;  for  the  circle  which  touches 
the  straight  line  may  isdose  both  the  other  circles,  or  only  one  of  them,  or  may  leave 
them  both  without  it ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
last  case,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  sagacity  of  our  readers,  who,  when  they  compre- 
bend  this  solution,  will  find  no  difficulty  to  resolve  the  rest. 

Let  there  be  given  two  circles,  whose  radii  are  c  a  and  c  a 
(Fig.  43.),  and  let  the  line  d  e  be  given  in  position.  In  the 
present  case,  on  the  radius  c  a  make  a  o  equal  c  a,  and  with  the 
radius  c  o  describe  a  new  circle ;  draw  also  beyond  d  e  the 
line  de  parallel  to  de,  and  distant  from  it  by  a  quantity  equal 
to  c  a ;  then,  by  the  preceding  problem,  describe  a  circle 
through  c,  which  shall  touch  the  circle  having  for  its  radius  c  o, 
and  also  the  straight  line  dei  let  the  centre  of  this  circle  be  b  ; 
if  its  radius  be  diminished  by  the  quantity  a  o  or  c  a,  the  circle 
described  with  this  new  radius  will  evidently  be  a  tangent  to 
the  two  given  circles,  as  well  as  to  the  straight  line  d  b. 

PROBLEM  xxn. 
Of  inaaihing  regular  polggone  in  the  circle. 

The  following  general  method  of  inscribing  regular  polygons 
in  the  circle,  is  given  in  various  books  of  practical  geometry. 
On  the  diameter  ab  (Fig.  44.)  of  the  given  circle,  describe  an 
equilateral  triangle ;  and  divide  this  diameter  into  as  many  equal 
parts  as  the  required  polygon  is  intended  to  have  sides ;  then 
from  B,  the  summit  of  the  triangle,  draw  through  c,  the  extre- 
mity of  the  second  division,  the  line  e  c  ;  and  continue  it  till  it 
meet  the  circumference  of  the  circle  in  i> :  the  chord  a  d,  they 
Bay,  will  be  the  side  of  the  required  polygon  to  be  inscribed. 
We  have  noticed  this  method  merely  to  say  that  it  is  erroneous,  and  could  be  in- 
vented  only  by  a  person  ignorant  of  geometry,  or  else  intended  only  as  near  the 
troth.  For  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated  that  it  is  false,  even  when  employed  for 
finding  the  simplest  polygons,  such  for  example  as  the  octagon.  It  will  be  found  in- 
deed, by  trigonometrical  calcubtion,  that  the  angle  DC  a,  which  ought  to  be  45®,  is 
4^  U'*  whence  it  follows,  that  the  chord  a  d  is  not  the  side  of  the  inscribed 

odagon. 

None  of  the  regular  polygons  can  be  inscribed  geometrically  and  without  trial,  by 
means  of  a  rule  and  compasses,  except  the  triangle,  and  those  polygoni  deduced  from 
it,  by  doubling  the  number  of  sides,  as  the  hexagon,  the  dodecagon,  &c. 

The  square  and  those  polygons  deduced  from  it  in  like  manner,  as  the  octagon,  the 

ledecigoD,  &c 

The  pentagon  and  those  deduced  from  it,  as  the  decagon,  and  the  eikosiagon,  &c. 

The  peotedecagon  and  its  derivatives,  as  the  polygon  of  thirty  sides,  &c. 

The  rest,  such  as  the  heptagon,  enneagon,  endecagon,  &c.,  cannot  be  described  by 
neuis  of  the  rule  and  compasses  alone,  without  trial ;  and  all  those  who  have 
attempted  this  method,  have  &iled  or  have  pioduced  ridiculous  paralogisms. 

The  following  in  a  few  words,  is  the  method  of  describing  geometrically  in  a 
cirrie,  the  five  primitive  polygons,  which  may   be  inscribed  with   the  rule  and 

^XNDpasses. 

k2 
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Divide  the  circle  a  d  b  £  (Fig.  45.)  into  four  equal  parts, 
by  the  two  diameterB  a  b  aiid  d  e,  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles  ;  then  divide  the  radius  CD  into  two  equal  parts 
in  F,  and  draw  o  f  o  parallel  to  a  b  :  the  line  b  g  will  be  the 
side  of  the  inscribed  equilateral  triangle,  as  well  as  g  o 
and  o  E. 

The  line  b  b,  as  every  one  knows,  will  be  the  side  of 
the  square. 

If  £  H  be  made  equal  to  the  radius,  it  is  in  like  manner 

evident,  that  it  will  be  the  side  of  the  hexagon. 

Divide  the  radius  a  c  into  two  equal  parts  in  i,  and  draw  Ei;  make  i  K  equal  to 

I  c,  and  the  chord  e  l  equal  to  the  remainder  k  k  :  e  l  will  be  the  side  of  the  decagon ; 

and  by  making  the  arc  l  h  equal  to  the  arc  e  l,  we  shall  have  the  chord  e  m  for  the 

side  of  the  pentagon* 

Then  divide  the  arc  o  m,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  arc  of  the  pentagon 
and  that  of  the  triangle,  into  two  equal  parts  in  n,  and  draw  the  stndght  line  o  N, 
which  will  be  the  side  of  the  pentadecagon,  or  polygon  of  15  sides. 

jRemar^— The  heptagon  is  susceptible  of  a  construction,  not  geometrical,  but 
approximated,  which  is  pretty  near  the  truth,  and  which  on  that  account  deserves  to 
be  known ;  it  is  as  follows :  First  describe  an  equilateral  triangle,  or  at  least  deter- 
mine the  side  of  one,  the  half  of  which  will  be  the  side  nearly  of  the  insusceptible 
heptagon.  It  will  be  found  indeed  by  calculation,  that  the  side  of  the  triangle,  radius 
being  unity,  will  be  equal  to  0*86602,  the  half  of  which  is  0*43301,  and  the  side 
of  the  heptagon  is  0*43387 ;  the  difference  therefore  between  it  and  half  the  side  of 
triangle,  is  less  than  a  thousandth  part.  Whenever  then  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
radiusof  the  given  circle  is  an  insensible  quantity,  the  above  construction  will  ap- 
proach  very  near  to  the  truth. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  methods  of  construction  equally  simile,  and  as 
near  the  truth,  could  be  discovered  for  all  other  polygons;  which  indeed  ia  not 
possible 

problem  xxvn. 
7%e  side  of  a  polygon  of  a  given  number  of  sides  being  known!  to  find  the  centre  of 

the  eircumscriptible  circle. 

This  problem  is,  in  some  measure,  the  reverse  of  the  former,  and  may  be  easily 
solved  for  the  same  polygons. 

We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  triangle,  the  square,  and  the  hexagon,  because  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  first  elements  of  geometry,  know  how  to  find  the 
centre  of  an  equilateral  triangle  and  a  square,  and  that  the  side  of  the  hexagon  is 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  eircumscriptible  circle. 

We  shall  begin  therefore  with  the  pentagon.^hei  a  b 
(Fig.  46.)  be  the  side  of  the  pentagon  :  at  the  extremity  of 
which  raise  the  perpendicular  a  c,  equal  to  J  a  b  ;  draw  b  c,  and 
cat  off  from  it  c  x  :=  a  c,  and  make  b  f  =  b  e  ;  then  with  the 
centre  a,  and  the  radius  a  f,  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  and 
from  the  point  fi,  with  the  radius  b  a,  describe  another  inter- 
secting  the  former  in  o  :  the  line  B  o  will  be  the  position  of  the 
second  side  of  the  pentagon,  and  the  two  perpendiculars  on  the 
uiiddle  of  the  sides  a  b  and  b  g  will  give,  by  their  intersec- 
tion,  he  position  of  the  centre  h. 

For  the  octagon, —het  ab  (Fig. 47.)  be  the  given  side;  on 
this  line  describe  a  semicircle,  and  raise  the  radius  c  g  perpendi. 


rig.  46. 
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cular,  and  inde6nitely  continued ;  draw  the  side  of  the  square 
B  o.  and  make  c  w  equal  to  the  half  of  b  g  ;  draw  f  ■  perpendi- 
cular  to  the  diameter,  and  through  the  point  B,  where  it  cuts 
the  semicircle,  draw  ab,  which  will  meet  co  continued  in  Dt 
this  point  d  will  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  required. 

For  the  decagon — If  a  b  (Fig.  46.)  be  the  given  side,  find,  as 
if  a  pentagon  were  to  be  constructed,  the  line  b  f,  and  from  the 
points  A  and  b  with  the  radius  a  f,  describe  the  isosceles  triangle 
A  A  b:  the  point  h  will  be  the  centre  of  the  decagon. 

For  the  dodecagon,  and  any  other  polygons  what' 
0ver. — Let  the  line  given  for  the  side  of  the  polygon 
be  A  B  (Fig.  48.)  With  any  radius  whatever  c  d 
describe  a  circle,  and  inscribe  in  it  the  required 
dodecagon  or  polygon,  the  side  of  which  we  shall 
suppose  to  be  o  X :  continue  d  x  to  f,  if  a  n  exceeds 
DK,  so  that  D  F  shall  be  equal  to  a  b,  and  then  draw 
c  X,  and  its  parallel  f  o  :  the  point  where  the  latter 
meets  the  diameter  d  b  continued,  will  evidently  be 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  in  which  the  required  polygon  is  inscriptible. 

Though  we  have  given  particular  methods  for  the  pentagon,  octagon,  and  decagon, 
it  is  evident  that  the  last  method  may  be  applied  equally  to  them  all. 

W6  shall  conclude  this  article,  on  polygons,  with  the  two  useful  tables,  one  of 
which  contains  the  sides  of  the  polygons,  the  radius  of  the  circle  being  given,  and  the 
oiber  the  length  of  the  radios,  the  side  of  the  polygon  being  known.  If  the  radius  of 
the  circle  then  be  expressed  by  100000,  the  side  of  the  inscribed  triangle  will  be 


within  an  unit  of 173205 

that  of  the  square 141421 

that  of  the  pentagon    ....  1 17557 

that  of  the  hexagon 100000 

that  of  the  heptagon     ....  86777 

that  of  the  octagon  ..••••  76536 

68404 


that  of  the  decagon 61803 

that  of  the  endecagon  ....  56347 

that  of  the  dodecagon  ....  51763 

that  of  the  tredecagon ....  47844 

that  of  the  tesseradecagon.  44503 

that  of  the  quindecagon  ..  41582 


that  of  the  enneagon 
Ob  the  other  band,  if  the  side  of  the  polygon  be  100000,  the  radius  of  the  circle  will 


he,  in  the  case  of  the  triangle  57735 

of  the  square 70710 

eithe  pentagon      85065 

of  the  hexagon  • • "  100000 

of  the  heptagon 115237 

oftheoctagon • 130657 

of  the  enneagon    146190 


of  the  decagon 161804 

of  the  endecagon 177470 

of  the  dodecagon 193 188 

of  the  tredecagon 20901 2 

of  the  tesseradecagon  ....  22470.3 

of  the  quindecagon  240488 


PROBLEM  XXVni. 

Method  of  forming  the  different  regular  bodies. 

It  was  long  ago  demonstrated  in  geometry,  that  there  can  be  only  five  bodies 
terminated  by  regular  figures,  all  equal  to  each  other,  and  forming  with  one  another 
equal  sngles.     These  bodies  are : 

The  tetraedron,  which  is  formed  by  four  equilateral  triangles. 

The  cube,  or  hexaedron,  formed  of  six  equal  squares. 

The  octaedron,  formed  of  eight  equal  equilateral  triangles. 

The  dodecaedron,  formed  of  twelve  equal  pentagons. 

The  icosaedron,  formed  of  twenty  equilateral  triangles. 

Two  methods  may  be  employed  to  form  any  one  of  these  regular  bodies.  The 
fintis,  to  construct  a  sphere,  and  then  to  cut  off  the  excess,  so  that  the  remainder 
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ihfdl  form  the  regular  body  required  ;  tbe  other,  which  resembles  the  process  used 
in  stone-cutting,  consists  in  first  tracing  out  on  a  plane,  made  at  hazard,  one  of  the 
£ices  of  the  body  to  be  formed,  and  then  cutting  out  the  adjacent  faces,  under  the 
determinate  angles. 

To  resolve  then  the  problem  in  question,  we  shall  first  answer  the  following 
questions. 

1st.  The  diameter  of  a  sphere  being  given,  to  find  the  sides  of  the  fiuses  of  each  of 
the  regular  bodies. 

2d.  To  find  the  diameters  of  the  less  circles  of  that  sphere,  in  which  the  &ces  of 
each  of  these  bodies  are  inscriptible. 

3d.  To  determine  the  opening  of  the  compasses,  with  which  each  of  these  drdes 
may  be  described  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  same  sphere. 

4th.  To  determine  the  angles  which  the  contiguous  fiu^s  form  with  each  other,  in 
their  common  intersection. 

1st.  A  sphere  being  given:  to  find  the  sides  of  the  faces  of  each  of  the  five 

regular  bodies. 

Let  ABO  (Fig.  49. )  be  the  half  of  a  great  circle  of  the  given 
sphere,  and  a  c  one  of  its  diameters.  Divide  a  c  into  three 
equal  parts,  and  let  a  i  be  two  thirds ;  draw  a  i  perpendicular 
to  the  diameter,  cutting  the  circle  in  a,  and  join  a  x  :  this 
line  will  be  one  of  the  faces  of  the  tetraedron,  and  c  x  will  be 
that  of  the  cube  or  hexaedron. 

Then,  through  the  centre  r,  draw  the  radius  f  b,  perpendi- 
cular to  A  c,  cutting  the  circle  in  b,  and  join  a  b  :  tbis  line  a  b 
will  be  the  side  of  the  octaedrou  inscribed  in  the  same  sphere. 
The  side  of  the  dodecaedron  will  be  found,  by  dividing  xc,  tbe  side  the  hexaedron, 
in  mean  and  extreme  ratio,  and  taking  for  the  side  of  the  dodecaedron  the  larger 
segment  c  k. 

Lastly,  from  a,  the  extremity  of  the  diameter,  draw  the  perpendicular  a  o,  equal 
to  A  c,  and  from  the  centre  f  drawn  the  line  f o,  intersecting  the  circle  in  h ;  ah 
will  be  the  side  of  the  icosaedron. 

Tbe  radius  of  the  circle  being  10000,  the  side  of  the  tetraedron  will  be  found,  by 
calculation,  to  be  equal  to  16329;  that  of  the  hexaedron  or  cube,  11546;  that  of 
the  octaedron,  14142;  that  of  the  dodecaedron,  77136;  and  that  of  the  icosaedron, 
10514. 

2d.  To  find  the  radius  of  the  lesser  circle  of  the  sphere,  in  which  the  face  of  the 

proposed  regular  body  is  inscriptible. 

The  method  of  determining  the  radius  of  the  circle  circumscriptible  to  the  triangle, 
the  square,  and  the  pentagon,  which  are  the  only  faces  of  the  regular  bodies,  has 
been  shewn  already,  and  consequently  the  problem  is  thus  solved. 

To  express  them  in  numbers,  as  we  know  that  when  the  side  of  the  equilateral 
triangle  is  10000,  the  radius  of  the  circumscribing  circle  is  5773,  therefore,  as  the  side 
of  the  tetraedron  is  16329,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  say,  As  10000  is  to  5773*  so  is 
16329  to  a  fourth  proportional,  which  will  be  9426. 

It  will  be  found,  in  like  manner,  that  the  radius  of  the  lesser  circle,  in  which  the 
octaedron  can  be  inscribed,  is  8164. 

And  it  will  be  found  also,  that  the  radius  of  the  circle  in  which  the  face  of  the 
icosaedron  can  be  inscribed,  is  6070. 

The  side  of  tbe  square  being  lOOOO,  the  radius  for  the  circumscribing  circle,  aa  is 
well  known,  is  7071 ;  which  will  give  for  the  radius  of  the  fisce  of  the  hexaedron, 
8164. 
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Lastly,  the  aide  of  the  pentagon  being  10000,  we  shall  have  for  the  radius  of  the 
drcamscribtng  circle  8506,  which  will  give  for  the  radius  of  the  face  of  the  dodecae- 
dron,e07O. 


Bg.QO. 


3d.  To  determine  the  opening  of  the  compas8e»t  with  which  the  circle,  capable  of  re- 
eaving  the  face  of  the  regular  hodg,  ought  to  be  described  on  the  sphere. 

This  is  very  easy ;  for  if  e  f  (Fig.  50.)  be  the  radius  of  the 
lesser  circle  of  the  sphere,  capable  of  receiving  the  given  face, 
it  is  evident  that  f  d  is  the  opening  of  the  compasses  proper  for 
describing  this  circle  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.  But  e  f  is 
the  sine  of  the  angle  fcd,  which  will  consequently  be  given; 
and  F  D  is  the  double  of  the  sine  of  half  this  first  angle :  f  d 
therefore  may  be  found  by  seeking  in  the  tables  for  the  angle 
Fci>,  then  halving  it,  afterwards  seeking  for  the  sine  of  that 
half,  and  then  doubling  this  sine.  This  operation  will  give  the 
value  of  FO,  wliich  in  the  case  of  the  tatraedron  will  be  11742;  in  those  of  the 
bexaednm  and  octaedron,  9192 ;  and  in  those  of  the  dodecaedron  and  icosaedron, 

4th.  To  find  the  angle  formed  by  the  faces  of  the  different  regular  bodies. 

Describe  a  circle  (Fig.  51.)  as  large  as  possible,  and  determine 
in  it  the  side  of  the  regular  body  required  ;  if  a  perpendicular 
be  then  let  fall  from  the  centre  on  this  side,  it  will  be  the  dia- 
meter of  a  second  circle,  which  must  also  be  described.  We 
shall  here  suppose  that  this  diameter  is  a  b. 

Describe  then,  on  the  side  of  the  regular  body  found,  the 
proper  polygon,  or  at  least  find  the  centre  of  the  circumscribing 
circle,  and  from  this  centre  let  fall  a  perpendicular  on  the  side 
which  has  been  found  ;  in  the  second  circle  already  mentioned,  make  the  lines  a  d 
and  A  c  equal  to  this  perpendicular,  and  the  angle  d  ▲  c  will  be  equal  to  the  angle 
required. 

It  will  be  found,  by  calculation,  that  this  angle,  for  the  tetraedron,  is  70^  32" ;  for 
the  hexaedron,  90^;  this  is  evident  because  the  faces  of  the  cube  are  percehdicular 
to  cadi  other;  for  the  octaedron,  109^ 28^;  for  the  dodecaedron,  116° 34';  and  for 
the  icosaedron,  138°  12^. 

We  shall  here  collect  all  these  dimensions  in  the  following  table,  where  we  sup- 
pose the  radius  of  the  sphere  to  be  10000  parts. 


Karnes  of  the 
regular  bodies. 

Side* 
of  the 
faces. 

RadU  of  the 

drcnmscribing 

circles. 

Distances 

fioxn  the 

poles. 

Angles  of 

the  contiguous 

faces. 

Tetraedron 

Hexaedron 

Octaedron 

Dodecaedron 

loGsaediYin 

16329 
11540 
14143 
77336 
10514 

9426 
8164 
8164 
6070 
6070 

11742 
9192 
9192 
6408 
6408 

70®  32* 

90    00 

109     28 

116    34 

138     10 

It  win  now  be  easy  to  trace  out,  by  either  of  the  above  methods,  any  required 
regular  body  whatever. 

firtt  method,^het  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  form  a  dodecaedron  from  a 
sphere.  First  describe  a  circle  of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  sphere,  and  deter- 
mine in  it  the  side  of  the  dodecaedron,  or  the  side  of  the  pentagon,  which  is  one  of 
its  fi^es ;  also  the  radius  of  the  circle  in  which  this  pentagon  can  be  inscribed,  and  the 
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opening  of  the  compasses  proper  for  describing  it  on  the  sphere ;  which  may  be  easily 
done  by  the  precepts  before  given. 

Or,  if  we  suppose  the  radius  of  the  proposed  sphere  to  be  10000  parts,  take  upon 
a  scale  6408  of  these  parts,  and  with  this  opening  of  the  compasses  describe,  on  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  a  circle  on  the  circumference  of  which  the  five  angles  of  the 
inscriptible  pentagon  may  be  determined ;  from  two  neighbouring  points  describe, 
with  the  same  opening  of  the  compasses,  two  arcs,  the  intersection  of  which  will  be 
the  pole  of  a  new  circle,  equal  to  the  former  :  continue  in  this  manner,  from  every 
two  points,  and  you  will  have  the  rive  poles  of  the  five  faces,  which  rest  on  the 
first.  In  like  manner,  you  may  easily  determine  the  other  poles,  the  last  of  which, 
if  the  operation  be  exact,  ought  to  be  diametrically  opposite  to  the  first.  Lastly, 
from  these  twelve  poles,  describe  two  equal  circles,  which  will  both  be  cut  into  five 
equal  parts,  and  these  will  determine  twelve  segments  of  a  sphere,  which  being  cut 
off,  will  give  the  twelve  faces  of  the  dodecaedron  required. 

Second  method. — Having  first  found  out,  on  the  proposed  block,  a  plane  fiice,  de- 
scribe on  it  the  polygon  belonging  to  the  regular  body  required  ;  then  cut  out,  on 
each  side  of  this  polygon,  a  new  plane,  inclined  accordhig  to  the  proper  angle,  as 
determined  in  the  above  table,  or  which  has  been  traced  out  by  means  of  the 
geometrical  construction  before  given,  and  you  will  thus  obtain  so  many  plane  faces, 
on  which  new  polygons,  having  one  side  common  with  the  first  polygons,  must  be 
described.  If  the  same  thing  be  done  on  these  polygons,  you  will  at  length  arrive 
at  the  last,  which,  if  the  operation  has  been  exactly  performed,  must  be  perfectly 
equal  to  the  first. 

5th.  To  form  the  tame  bodies  of  a  piece  of  card. 
If  you  are  desirous  of  forming  these  bodies  of  a  piece  of  card  or  stiff  paper,  the 
following  method  will  be  the  moat  convenient. 

First  trace  out  on  the  card  all  the  faces  of  the 
required  body,  viz.  four  triangles  for  the  tetrae- 
dron,  as  seen  Fig.  52,  No.  I,  six  squares  for  the 
cube,  as  No.  2,  eight  equilateral  triangles  for  the 
octaedron.  No.  d,  twelve  pentagons  for  the  dode- 
caedron. No.  4,  and  twenty  equilateral  triangles 
for  the  icosaedron.  No.  5.  If  you  then  cut  the 
edges,  it  will  be  easy  to  fold  up  the  faces  so  «s  to 
join,  and  if  they  be  then  glued  together,  you  will 
have  the  regular  body  complete. 
The  ancient  geometricians  made  a  great  many  geometrical  speculations  respecting 
these  bodies ;  and  they  form  almost  the  whole  subject  of  the  last  books  of  £uclid*s 
Elements.  A  modern  commentator  on  Euclid,  M.  de  Foix  Candalle,  has  even  ex- 
tended those  speculations,  by  inscribing  these  bodies  within  each  other,  and  com- 
paring them  under  different  points  of  view;  but,  at  present,  such  researches  are 
considered  as  entirely  useless.  They  were  suggested  to  the  ancient,  by  their  be- 
lieving that  these  bodies  were  endowed  with  mysterious  properties,  on  which  the 
explanation  of  the  most  secret  phenonomena  of  nature  depended.  With  these 
bodies  they  compared  the  celestial  orbs,  &c.  But  since  rational  philosophy  has 
begun  to  prevail  among  mankind,  the  pretended  energy  of  numbers,  and  that  of  the 
regular  bodies  of  nature,  have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  along  with  the  other 
visions,  which  were  in  vogue  during  the  infancy  of  philosophy,  and  the  reign  of 
Platonism.  For  this  reason,  we  shall  say  nothing  fiirther  of  these  speculations,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  a  very  curious  problem,  respecting  the  cube  or  hexaedron. 


JFig.  52. 
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Fig.  53. 


PROBLEM  XXIZ. 

To  tut  a  hole  im  a  cmbe^  through  which  another  cube  of  the  tame  eize  thaii  be  able  to 

pasa. 

If  we  conceive  m  cube  raised  on  one  of  its  angles,  in  aach  a  manner,  that  the 
ditgoiMl  passing  through  that  angle  shall  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  which  it 
touches ;  and  if  we  suppose  a  perpendicular  let  fall  on  that  plane  from  each  of  the 
elevated  angles,  the  projection  thence  resulting  will  be  a  reguUr  hexagon,  each  side 
and  each  radios  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  following  manner. 

On  the  vertical  line  ab  (Fig.  53.)  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  the 
cube,  the  square  of  which  is  triple  to  that  of  the  cube,  describe  a 
aemicircle,  and  make  a  c  equal  to  the  side  of  the  cube ;  from  the 
point  c  let  fall,  on  the  horizontal  tangent  of  the  circle  in  b,  the  per* 
pendicular  c  b,  b  E  will  be  the  side  and  the  radius  of  the  required 
hexagon  abed,  Fig. 54. 

When  this  operation  is  finished,  describe  on  its  hexagonal  projec- 
tion,and  around  the  same  centre,  the  square  which  forms  the  pro- 
jection of  the  given  cube  placed  on  one  of  its  bases,  so  that  one  of 
sides  shall  be  parallel,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  the  diameter 
a  c :  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  this  square  can  be  contained  within 
the  hexagon,  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  touch  with  its  angles  any 
of  the  sides :  a  square  hole  therefore,  equal  to  one  of  the  bases 
of  the  cube,  may  be  made  in  it,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  one  of  its 
diagonals,  without  destroying  the  continuity  of  any  side ;  and  con- 
sequently another  cube  of  equal  siie  may  pass  through  it,  provided 
it  be  made  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  of  the  former. 
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PBOBLEM  XXX. 

WUh  one  eweep  of  the  eompatses,  and  without  altering  the  opening,  or  changing  the 

centre,  to  describe  on  oval. 

This  problem,  aa  b  the  case  with  others  of  a  similar  kind,  is  a  mere  deception ; 
for  it  is  not  specified  on  what  kind  of  surface  the  required  curve  ought  to  be  de- 
scribed. Those  to  whom  this  problem  is  proposed,  will  think  of  a  plane  surface, 
sod  therefore  will  consider  it  impossible,  as  it  really  is ;  while  indeed  the  surface 
meant  is  a  curved  one,  on  which  it  may  be  easily  performed. 

If  a  sheet  of  paper  be  spread  round  on  a  cylindric  surface,  and  if  a  circle  be  de- 
scribed upon  it  with  a  pair  of  compasses,  assuming  any  point  whatever  as  a  centre, 
it  is  evident  that,  when  the  sheet  of  paper  is  extended  on  a  plane  surface,  we  shall 
have  an  oval  figure,  the  shortest  diameter  of  which  will  be  in  the  direction  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 

We  should  however  be  deceived,  were  we  take  this  curve  for  the  real  ellipsis,  so 
well  known  to  geometricians.     The  method  of  describing  the  latter  is  as  follows. 

PROBLEM   XXXI. 

To  describe  a  true  oval  or  ellipsis  geometrically^ 
The  geometrical  oval  is  a  curve  with  two  unequal  axes,  and  having  in  its  greater 

axis  two  points  so  situated,  that  if  lines  be  drawn  to  these  two 
points,  from  each  point  of  the  circumference,  the  sum  of  these 
two  lines  will  always  be  the  same. 

Let  AB  (Fig. 55.)  then  be  the  greater  axis  of  the  ellipsis  to 
be  described ;  and  let  d  e,  intersecting  it  at  right  angles,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts,  be  the  lesser  axis,  which  is  also 
divided   into   two  eqiml   parts  in  c ;    from  the  point  P  aa  a 
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centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  a  c,  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  cutting  the 
greater  axis  in  f  and  /:  these  two  points  are  what  are  called  the  fod:  fix  in 
each  of  these  a  pin,  or,  if  you  operate  on  the  ground,  a  very  straight  peg ;  then 
take  a  thread,  or  a  chord  if  you  mean  to  describe  the  figure  on  the  ground,  having 
its  two  ends  tied  together,  and  in  length  equal  to  the  line  a  b,  plus  the  distance  f/; 
place  it  round  the  pins  or  pegs  f/;  then  stretch  it  as  seen  at  fo/,  and  with  a 
pencil,  or  sharp  pointed  instrument,  make  it  move  round  from  b,  through  d,  a,  and 
s,  till  it  return  again  to  b  :  the  curve  described  by  the  pencil  on  paper,  or  on  the 
ground  by  any  sharp  instrument,  during  a  whole  revolution,  will  be  the  curve 
required. 

This  ellipsis  t<  called  the  Gardener's  Oval;  because  when  gardeners  describe  that 
figure,  they  use  this  method. 

It  is  here  seen  that  the  geometric  ellipsis,  or  oval,  is,  as  we  may  say,  a  eirde  with 
two  centres ;  for  in  the  circle  the  distance  firom  the  centre  to  any  point  of  the  cir- 
cumference, and  from  that  point  back  to  the  centre,  is  always  equal  to  the  same  sum, 
viz.  the  diameter.  In  the  ellipsis,  where  there  are  two  centres,  the  distance  from 
one  of  them  to  any  point  of  the  circumference,  and  from  that  point  to  the  other 
centre,  is  always  equal  to  the  same  sum,  or  to  the  greater  diameter. 

A  circle  therefore  is  nothing  else  than  an  ellipsis,  the  two  fod  of  which,  by  con- 
tinually approaching,  have  at  length  been  united  and  confounded  with  each  other. 

Another  method  of  describing  an  ellipsis,  which  may  be  also  used  sometimes,  is  as 
follows. 

Let  ABC  (Fig. 56.)  be  a  square,  and  b h  and  bi  the  two 

semi-axes  of  the  ellipsis  to  be  described.    Provide  a  rule,  such 

as  B  D,  equal  to  the  sum  of  these  two  lines,  and  having  taken 

B  F  equal  to  b  n,  fix  in  the  point  f,  by  some  mechanism  which 

may  be  easily  invented,  a  pendl  or  piece  of  chalk,  capable  of 

tradng  out  a  line  upon  paper ;  then  make  this  rule  turn  in  the 

given  right  angle,  in  such  a  manner,  that  its  two  extremities 

shall  always  touch  the  sides  of  that  angle,  and  during  this 

movement  the  pendl  fixed  in  f  will  describe  a  real  geometrical 

ellipsis. 

It  may  be  readily  seen,  that  if  the  pencil  or  chalk  were  fixed  in  the  point  o,  which 

divides  d  e  into  two  equal  parts,  the  curve  described  would  be  a  drde. 

AemorA.— Another  s5rt  of  oval,  very  much  used  by  architects  and  engineers,  wbeo 
they  intend  to  form  a  flat  or  an  acute  arch,  is  called  by  the  French  workmen  ombb 
de  paniera.  It  consists  of  several  arcs  of  drcles  having  different  radii,  which  mu- 
tually touch  each  other,  and  which  represent  pretty  nearly  a  geometrical  ellipsis. 
But  it  has  one  fault,  which  is,  that  however  well  these  arcs  touch  each  other,  a  nice 
eye  will  always  observe  at  the  place  of  junction  an  inequality,  which  is  the  effect  of 
the  sudden  transition  of  one  curve  to  another  that  is  larger.  For  this  reason,  any 
areh  which  rises  on  its  pier  without  an  impost,  seems  to  form  an  inequality,  though 
the  arch  at  its  junction  with  the  pier  may  touch  it  exactly.    . 

This  inconvenience  however  is  compensated  by  one  advantage,  which  u,  that  for 
the  vouMwirt  of  the  arch,  there  is  no  need  but  of  two  pmmeaux,  or  model  boards,  if 
the  quarter  of  the  oval  be  formed  of  two  arcs,  or  of  three  if  it  be  formed  of  three; 
whereas,  if  it  were  a  real  ellipsis,  it  would  have  occasion  for  as  many  panmeaus  as 
vcutsoirt.  If  any  one  however  should  have  the  courage,  and  it  would  require  no 
small  degree  of  it,  to  surmount  this  difficulty,  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  real 
ellipsis  would  have  more  beauty  than  this  bastard  kind  of  it. 
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PROBLEM  XXXn. 

Ob  •  giwn  (om,  to  deterihe  an  infinite  moAer  of  triangletf  in  which  the  mm  of  tha 
two  widee^  etanding  on  the  btue,  ehaii  be  alwaye  the  aaaw. 
Tlus  is  only  a  corollary  to  the  preceding  problem.  For  on  a  gi?en  base  let  there 
be  deicribed  an  ellipsis,  having  the  two  extremities  of  that  base  as  its  fod :  all  the 
points  of  the  ellipab  will  be  the  summits  of  as  many  triangles  on  the  given  base  p  o/, 
r9/,(Fig.  56.),  and  the  sum  of  their  sides  will  be  the  same ;  consequently  they  will 
sll  hsTC  the  same  perimeter,  and  the  greatest  triangle  will  be  that  which  has  its  two 
tides  equsl ;  for  it  is  tliat  which  has  the  summit  at  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
ellipna. 

THBORXX  TI. 

Of  att  the  itoperiatetrie  figuree^  or  figures  having  the  soiae  perimeter,  and  a  determi^ 
Mfe  nmmber  of  aides,  the  greateet  is  that  which  has  all  its  sides  and  aU  iU  angles 
e^usL 

Fig.  57.  We  shall  first  demonstrate  this  theorem  in  regard  to  triangles. 

Let  A  c  B  (Fig.  57.)  then  be  a  triangle  on  the  base  a  b,  the  sides 
of  which  AC  and  cb  are  unequal.  We. have  already  shewn, 
that  if  there  be  constructed  a  triangle  afb,  the  equal  sides  of 
which  A  9  and  p  b  are  together  equal  to  a  c  and  c  b,  the  triangle 
A  p  B  will  be  greater  than  a  c  b. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  there  be  constructed,  on  a  f  as  a  base, 
the  triangle  a  6p,  the  sides  of  which,  a  6  and  6  f,  are  equal  to 
esdi  other,  and  together  equal  to  a  b  and  b  f,  the  triangle  a6f  will  be  greater  than 
AFB.  In  like  manner,  if  we  suppose  p a  and  a 6  equal,  and  their  sum  equal  to  f  a 
sod  A £,  the  latter  triangle  vab  will  be  still  greater  than  afb,  which  has  the  same 
perimeter,  &c.  But  it  may  be  readily  seen  by  this  operation,  that  the  three  sides  of 
s  triangle  always  approximate  towards  equality,  and  that,  by  conceiving  it  continued 
ad  M/iat<v«,  the  triangle  would  at  length  become  equilateral,  and  consequently  the 
eqailateral  triangle  will  be  the  greatest  of  all. 

For  example,  if  the  three  sides  of  the  first  triangle  be  12,  13,  5,  the  sides  of  the 
•ecood  will  be  12,  9,  9 ;  those  of  the  third  9,  10{,  lOJ ;  those  of  the  fourth  lO^,  9i, 

9| ;  those  of  the  fifth  9f ,  101.  ^^  i  *^<"«  ©^  **»«  "****  ^^*  ^*'  ^  •  ^^^^  ^^  *^® 
leventh  9|i,  lO^y,  1(^,  and  so  on ;  by  which  it  is  seen  that  the  difference  always  de- 
creases ;  so  that  at  last  the  three  sides  become  10,  10,  10,  and  the  triangle  will  then 

be  the  greatest  of  all. 

p.     ,jj.  If  we  now  take  a  rectilineal  polygon,  such  as  a  b  c  D  b  f  (Fig. 

J'tg.  58.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.  j^^  ^^  ^jjj^^  ^^  unequal :  draw  the  lines  a  c,  c  b, 

and  B  A.  By  what  has  been  already  shewn  it  will  be  seen,  that 
if  an  isosceles  triangle  a  *  c  be  described  on  a  c,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  a  5  and  Ac  shall  be  together  equal  to  a  B  and 
B  c,  the  polygon,  though  of  the  same  perimeter,  will  become 
greater  by  the  excess  of  the  triangle  Abe  above  a  b  c.  If  the 
same  thing  be  done  all  around,  the  surface  of  the  polygon  will  be 
continually  augmented ;  all  its  sides  and  its  angles  will  more 
Md  more  approach  to  equality ;  and  consequently  the  greatest  of  all  will  be  that  which 
has  sU  its  sides  and  angles  equal.  ,,,..., 

We  shall  now  demonstrate,  that,  of  two  regular  polygons,  having  the  same  peri- 
meter, the  greater  is  that  which  has  the  greatest  number  of  sides.  For  this  purpose 
let  any  polygon,  an  equilateral  triangle  for  example,  be  circumscnbcd  round  a  circle, 
Md  let  R  f  H I  (Fig.  a9.)»  l>e  an  hexagon  circumscribed  about  the  same  circle :  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  perimeter  of  the  hitter  will  be  less  than  that  of  the  triangle ;  for  the 
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parts  F  x»  o  Hp  and  i  k,  are  common,  and  the  side  g  f  is 
less  than  f  b  plus  b  o,  See. ;  a  hexagon,  concentric  to  the 
former,  and  equal  in  perimeter  to  the  triangle,  which  we 
here  suppose  to  be  m  n  o,  will  therefore  be  without  the 
hexagon  k  f  h  ;  consequently  the  perpendicular  c  /  will 
be  greater  than  c  l.    But  as  the  triangle  has  the  same 
perimeter  as  the  hexagon  h  n  o,  their  areas  will  be  as 
the  perpendiculars  c  l,  c  /,  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  the 
circle ;  and  therefore  the  hexagon,  having  the  same  peri- 
meter as  the  triangle,  will  be  the  greater. 
What  has  been  demonstrated  in  regard  to  a  triangle  and  hexagon  of  the  same  peri- 
meter, is  evidently  applicable  to  any  other  two  polygons,  one  of  which  has  a  number 
of  sides  double  to  that  of  the  other ;   consequently  the  more  sides  a  polygon  of  a 
determinate  perimeter  has,  the  greater  is  its  area. 

jRemarka Ist.    This  leads  us  to  a  consequence  much  celebrated  in  geometry, 

which  is :  that  of  all  the  figures,  having  the  same  perimeter,  the  circle  is  of  the  greatest 
capacity ;  for  a  circle  is  only  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  or,  to  use  a  more 
geometrical  expression,  is  the  last  of  the  polygons  resulting  from  their  sides  being  con- 
tinually doubled ;  consequently  it  is  the  greatest  of  alL 

2d.  We  shall  here  remark  also,  that  if  upon  any  determinate  base,  and  with  a  de« 
terminate  perimeter,  there  be  described  several  figures,  the  greatest  will  be  that 
which  has  the  greatest  number  of  sides,  beside  the  base,  and  which  approaches  nearest 
to  regularity ;  hence  it  follows,  that  if  it  be  required  to  describe,  with  a  determinate 
length,  on  a  given  base,  the  greatest  figure,  that  figure  will  be  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
viz.  a  segment  having  that  base  for  its  chord,  and  for  its  arc  the  given  length. 

All  these  things  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  mechanical  consideration.  For  let  us 
suppose  a  vessel,  the  sides  of  which  are  flexible,  and  that  any  liquor  is  poured  into 
it  ;  the  sides  it  is  certain  will  arrange  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contain  the 
greatest  quantity  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  vessel  will 
assume  the  cylindric  form  ;  that  is  to  eay  its  base  and  the  sections  pan^Uel  to  the  base 
will  be  circular ;  hence  it  follows  that,  of  all  figures  having  the  same  perimeter,  the 
circle  is  that  which  comprehends  the  greatest  area. 

By  means  of  the  above  observations  it  will  be  easy  to  solve  the  following  questions. 

I. — ▲  has  a  field  500  poles  in  circumference,  which  is  square ;  B  has  one  of  the 
same  circumference  which  is  an  oblong,  and  proposes  to  ▲  an  exchange.  Ought 
the  latter  to  accept  the  offet  9 

It  is  easy  to  answer  that  he  ought  not ;  and  a  would  sustain  more  loss  by  the  ex^  * 
change  the  greater  the  inequality  is  between  the  sides  of  the  field  belonging  to  b.  This 
inequality  might  even  be  such,  that  the  latter  field  would  be  only  the  half,  or  the 
fourth,  or  the  tenth  part  of  that  of  a.  For  let  us  suppose  the  field  of  a  to  be  100 
poles  on  each  side ;  and  that  the  field  of  b  is  a  rectangle,  one  side  of  which  is  190 
poles,  and  the  other  10,  by  which  means  it  will  have  the  same  perimeter  as  the  other ; 
it  will  however  be  found  that  the  surface  of  the  latter  will  be  only  1900  square  poles, 
while  that  of  the  former  will  be  10000.  If  one  side  of  the  field  belonging  to  b  were  196 
poles,  and  the  other  5,  which  would  still  make  the  perimeter  400  poles ;  its  surface 
would  be  only  975  poles,  which  is  not  even  a  tenth  part  of  that  of  the  field  belong- 
ing to  A. 

Ih-^A  farmer  borrowed  a  sack  of  wheat,  measuring  4  feet  in  length,  and  6  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  for  which  he  returned  two  sacks  of  the  same  length,  and  each  3  feet  im 
\  circumference :  did  he  return  the  same  quantity  of  wheat  t 
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He  Ktarned  only  half  the  quantity ;  for  two  equal  drdei,  having  the  lame  perimeter, 
taken  together,  as  a  third,  do  not  contain  the  same  area ;  the  area  of  both  is  only 
the  half  of  the  third,  each  of  them  being  but  a  fourth  of  it. 

UL—J  grtem-groeer  purchased  for  a  certain  mm,  a$  many  heads  of  asparague  om 
tould  he  eoniauud  in  a  Miring  a  foot  in  length  ;  being  desiroui  to  purchase  double 
that  quantity,  he  returned  next  day  to  the  market,  with  a  string  of  twice  the  length, 
and  offered  to  double  the  price  of  the  former  quantity,  for  as  many  as  it  would  coa- 
took     Was  his  offer  reasonable  f 

No— the  man  was  in  an  error  to  imagine  that  a  string  of  twice  the  length  would  con- 
tain only  double  the  quantity  of  what  he  purchased  the  preceding  day ;  for  a  circle 
which  has  its  circumference  double  to  that  of  another,  has  its  diameter  double  also. 
But  the  area  of  a  circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  double  to  that  of  another ,  is  equal 
to  four  times  the  area  of  the  other. 

Remark — It  reouuns  for  us  to  observe  here  that  as  the  circle  of  all  the  figures 
having  an  e<]ual  perimeter,  is  the  greatest ;  the  sphere  among  the  solids  is  that  which 
eontains  the  greatest  volume.  Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  make  a  vessel  of  a  deter- 
minate capacity,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  the  materials  as  much  as  possible, 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  sphere.  But  this  will  be  better  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing problem. 

PROBLEM  XXX ni. 

A  gentleman  wishes  to  have  a  silver  vessel  of  a  cylindric  form,  open  at  the  top,  capable 
of  containing  a  cubic  foot  of  liquor  ;  but  being  desirous  to  save  the  material  as  much  as 
possible,  requests  to  know  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  vessel. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  vessel  ought  to  be  a  line  in  thickness,  for  example,  it  is 
e?ident  that  the  quantity  of  the  matter  will  be  proportional  to  the  surface.  The 
question  then  is  :  Of  all  the  cylinders,  capable  of  containing  a  cubic  foot,  to  deter- 
mine that  which  shall  have  the  least  surface,  exclusive  of  the  top. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  diameter  of  the  base  ought  to  be  16  inches  4  lines ; 
and  the  height  8  inches  2^  lines,  which  is  the  ratio  of  nearly  2  to  1  between  the 
diameter  and  the  height. 

If  it  were  required  to  have  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  cask,  close  at  both  ends,  the 
question  would  be :  To  find  a  cylinder  which  shall  have  its  whole  surface,  compre- 
hending the  two  bases,  greater  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  same  capacity.  In  this 
ease  the  diameter  of  the  base  ought  to  be  13  inches,  and  the  height  12  inches  5}  line. 

PBOBLXM   XXXIV. 

On  the  form  in  which  the  Bees  construct  their  Combs. 

The  ancients  admired  bees  on  account  of  the  hexagonal  form  of  their  combs.  They 
observed  that,  of  all  the  regular  figures  which  can  be  united,  without  leaving  any 
vacuum,  the  hexagon  approaches  nearest  to  the  circle,  and  with  the  same  capacity 
has  the  least  perimeter ;  whence  they  inferred  that  this  animal  was  endowed  with  a 
•ort  of  instinct,  which  made  it  choose  this  figure  as  that  which,  containing  the 
same  quantity  of  honey,  would  require  the  least  wax  to  construct  the  comb;  for  it 
appears  that  bees  do  not  prepare  wax  on  its  own  account,  but  in  order  to  construct 
their  combs  destined  to  be  the  repositories  of  their  honey,  and  receptacles  for  their 
young. 

Tbb  however  is  far  from  being  the  principal  wonder  in  regard  to  the  labour  of 
bees,  if  we  can  give  the  name  of  wonder  to  a  labour  blindly  determined  by  a  peculiar 
organization;  for  it  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
wonderful  that  small  animals,  all  endowed  with  the  same  activity  and  the  same 
force,  pressing  outwards,  from  within,  small  cells  all  arranged  close  to  each  other, 
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mnd  all  equally  flexible,  abould  pie  tbem,  by  a  sort  of  ineiAanical  necenlty,  a  ben- 
gonal  form.  If  we  auppOK  indeed  a  multitude  of  circle*,  or  amell  cylindera,  UgUy 
flexible  and  Bomewbat  extensible,  cloaeto  each  other,  snil  Ibat  forces  acting  inter, 
nally,  and  all  equal,  tend  to  malie  beir  aides  approach  each  olher,  by  filling  up 
tbe  vacuitie*  left  between  them,  the  first  fonn  they  will  assume  will  be  the  bexa- 
gODal;  af^r  whicb  all  these  fbrces  remaining  in  equilibrium,  nothing  will  tend  to 
change  tbatform. 

However,  not  to  deprive  the  beei  of  the  admiration  which  they  have  eidted  in 
the  above  respect,  we  sball  remark  that  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  they  labour. 
They  do  not  first  make  circular  cells,  and  then  transform  them  into  heiagona  by 
extending  them  in  concert.  The  celli.  whicb  terminate  an  imperfect  comb,  ara 
composed  of  equal  plane*  inclined  to  each  otber,  nearly  in  tbat  angle  wbicb  tbe  hexa- 
gonal form  requires.  But  let  us  proceed  to  another  liiigularity,  still  more  wonder- 
ful, in  regard  to  the  labour  of  bees. 

This  singularity  consists  in  the  manner  in  whicb  the  bottom  of  their  cells  is  formed. 
We  must  not  indeed  imagine  tbat  they  are  all  uniformly  terminated  by  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  their  BXeij  there  is  a  method  of  tenninating  them  wbicb  employs  leu  wax, 
and  even  the  leait  possible,  still  leaving  to  the  cells  the  same  capacity  ;  and  it  ia  thii 
method  which  thete  inseet*  adopt,  and  which  they  execute  with  great  predsion. 

To  execute  this  disposition,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place.that  the  two  rows  of  cells, 

of  which  it  is  well  known  acomh  consists,  and  whicb  stand  back  to  back,  should  not  be 

Fig.  60.  arranged  so  as  to  make  theiraiei  correspond, but  in  such  amanner 

r ~.  that  the  axis  of  the  onemay  be  in  a  line  with  the  common  Juncture 

of  three  posterior.  As  is  seen  Fig.  60,  where  the  hexagon  de- 
scribed with  black  lines  corresponds  with  the  three  fbrmed  of 
dotted  lines,  which  represent  the  plane  of  the  posterior  cells; 
and  it  ia  thus  that  the  celli  of  beee  are  arranged,  to  suit  tbe  dis- 
position of  their  common  bottoms. 

In  tbe  second  place,  to  give  an  idea  of  tbii  dispoution,  let  ua 
suppose  an  hexagonal  ptism,  the  upper  base  of  which  is  tbe  hexa- 
gon «  s  c  D  I  r  (Fig.  61.)  with  a  triangle  *  ■  c  inscribed  in  it. 
Let  the  axil  f  o  be  continued  to  i,  and  through  the  point  a  and 
the  side  ^  c  let  a  plane  pass,  whichshall  cut  off  from  the  priam 
the  angle  a,  so  as  to  form  ■  rhomboidal  bee  a  ■  c  t  j  such  ia 
one  of  the  bottoms  of  tbe  cell  of  a  comb :  if  two  other  similai 
planes  be  made  to  pass  through  8  and  the  sides  a  ■  and  i  c,  tbey 
will  form  the  otber  two;  so  that  the  bottom  is  terminated  by  a 
triangular  pjiramid. 

It  may  be  readily  seen,  tbat  wherever  tbe  point  ■  may  be  situat«d,  «*  the  pyramid 
AC  o  s  is  always  equal  to  a  c  B  t,  and  as  tbe  case  is  the  same  with  the  rest,  the  c*ps- 
city  of  tbe  cell  will  not  vary,  whatever  be  tbe  Inclination  of  tbat  part  of  the  bottooi 
turned  towards  a  c  But  the  caae  is  different  with  tbe  sur&ce  where  there  is  such 
an  inclination,  tbat  tbe  whole  sur&ce  of  the  prism  and  of  ita  bottom  will  be  less 
than  with  any  other  inclination.  It  baa  been  &und,  by  tbe  reaearehea  of  geometri- 
cians, tbat,  for  this  purpose,  the  angle  formed  by  the  bottom  with  the  axis  ought  t« 
be  54°  44';  frotb  which  there  results  the  smaller  angle  of  tbe  rhombus  axc  or  a  ic, 
equal  to  70^  SS*,  and  the  other  a  a  t  or  s  c  t  of  109°  SS". 

But  this  i*  exactly  the  inclination  of  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  formed  by 
each  of  the  three  inclined  planes  of  the  bottom  of  the  cells  of  a  comb,  aa  appears 
by  the  measurement  of  a  great  many  of  these  cells.  Hence  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude, tbat  bees  conitruct  the  bottom  of  their  cells  in  the  most  advanli^eoua  form, 
M  aa  to  have  the  least  surface  possible,  and  in  such  a  manner  indeed,  a*  can  be  de- 
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tennbed  only  by  modern  geometry.*  Who  can  have  given  to  these  insects,  so  con- 
temptible, not  in  the  eyes  of  the  philosopher,  who  never  despises  the  least  of  the 
works  of  the  Deity,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  that  wonderful  instinct,  which 
directs  them  to  perform  so  perfect  a  Work,  but  the  supreme  Geometrician,  of  whom 
Plato  said,  what  is  verified  more  and  more  as  we  become  acquainted  with  the  works 
of  nature,  that  he  does  every  thing  mtmero,  pondere,  et  menwra. 

PROBLEM   XXXV. 

What  is  the  greatest  polygon  that  can  he  formed  of  given  lines  t 

It  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  greatest  polygon  that  can  be  formed  with  gives 
lines,  is  that  about  which  a  drde  can  be  circumscribed. 

Bat  it  may  be  still  asked,  whether  there  be  any  particular  order,  in  regard  to 
tbe  sdes,  capable  of  giving  a  greater  polygon  than  any  other  arrangement.  We  can 
snswer  that  there  ia  not ;  and  that,  whatever  be  the  arrangement,  if  the  polygon  can 
be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  it  will  be  always  the  same ;  for  it  may  be  easily  demon- 
itrated,  that  whatever  be  this  order,  the  size  of  the  circle  will  not  vary :  the  poly- 
gon will  always  be  composed  of  the  same  triangles,  having  their  summits  at  its 
entre :  the  only  difference  will  be,  that  they  will  be  differently  arranged. 

PBOBLSM   XZXVI.» 

Whet  is  the  largest  triangle  that  can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle ;  and  what  is  the  least 

that  ain  he  circumscribed  about  tt  f 

The  triangle  required  in  both  these  cases  is  the  equilateraL 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  other  polygons.  The  greatest  quadrilateral  figure 
that  can  be  inscribed  in  the  circle,  is  the  square  ;  this  figure  also  is  the  least  of  all 
those  that  can  be  circumscribed  about  a  circle. 

The  regular  pentagon  is  likewise  the  greatest  of  all  the  five-sided  figures  that  can 
he  iofcribed  in  the  circle ;  and  the  same  figure  is  the  least  of  aH  the  pentagons  that 
esn  be  drcumscribed  about  the  circle.     And  so  on. 

PROBLBM   XXXVII. 

A B  {Fig,  02.)  is  the  Une  of  separation  between  two  plains ;  one  of  which  ▲  ci  B  con^ 
suts  of  soft  sandf  in  which  a  vigorous  horse  can  scarcely  advance  at  the  rate  of  a 
league  per  hour  ;  the  other  jlbhk  is  covered  with  fine  turf,  where  the  same  horse, 
withaut  much  fatigue,  can  proceed  at  the  rate  of  a  league  in  half  an  hour  ;  the  two 
places  c  and  D  are  given  in  position,  that  is  to  say  the  distance  c  A  and  "DB  of  each 
from  the  Une  of  boundary  A  b,  as  well  as  the  position  and  length  of  a  b,  are  hnown  ; 
nam  if  a  traveller  has  to  go  from  J>  to  c,  what  route  must  he  pursue,  so  as  to  employ 
the  least  time  possible  on  his  journey  f 

Most  people,  judging  of  this  question  according  to  common  ideas,  would  imagine 
thst  the  route  to  be  pursued  by  the  traveller,  ought  to  be  the  straight  line.  In  this 
however  they  would  be  deceived,  as  may  be  easily  shewn  ;  for  if  the  straight  line 

c  B  D  be  drawn,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  it  will  be  gaining 
an  advantage  to  perform,  in  the  first  plain,  where  it  is  difficult  to 
travel,  the  part  of  the  journey  c  r,  which  is  somewhat  shorter  than 
c  £ ;  and  to  perform  in  the  second,  where  it  is  much  easier  to 
travel,  the  part  F  D,  longer  than  i>  b,  that  is  to  say,  than  the  space 
which  would  be  passed  over  by  going  directly  from  c  to  d  ;  so  that 
1«S8  time  would  really  be  employed  to  go  from  c  to  d,  by  c  f  and  f  d, 
than  by  c  B  and  e  d,  though  the  road  by  the  latter  is  Sorter. 

*  ly  Abbe  D«1M«  wup  fanpropcrly,  in  the  notes  to  the  (bivth  book  of  hi*  Translation  of  the 
O^tnpat,  that  R«ftamer,  MTing  proposcfri  this  problem  to  Koenig,  the  'atter,  after  a  great  auiity 
cmtruUtionSf  at  length  fonod  the  angle  of  the  inclination  of  the  planet*  wbirh  form  tlin  tiottotn  of 
tbew  oelb.  Nothhig  howertir  ia  eaner  than  tlie  solution  of  this  pT«>blein  by  means  of  fluxioiut : 
two  fines  of  fatailation  are  safBdent,  and  a  solution  may  even  be  given  withoat  that  assistance. 
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This  indeed  may  be  demonstrated  by  calculation.  For  if  H  a  be  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  AB,  through  the  point  f,  it  will  be  found  that  one  can  go  from 
c  to  D,  in  the  least  time  possible,  when  the  sines  of  the  angles  c  f  o  and  d  f  h  are 
to  each  other  respectively  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  tra- 
veller can  pass  over  the  planes  a  c  i  b  and  a  bd K,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  present  case, 
as  1  to  2 ;  and  therefore  the  sine  of  the  angle  era,  ought  to  be  half  only  of  that  of 
the  angle  d  f  h. 

PROBLEM   XXXVni. 

On  a  given  base  to  describe  an  infinite  number  of  trianglet^  in  such  a  wtanner,  that  the  turn 
of  the  squares  of  the  sides  shall  be  constantly  the  same,  and  equal  to  a  given  square. 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  63  and  6i.)  be  the 
I^g»  63.  Fig^  64.  given  base,  which  must  be  divided 

-  ^  into  two  equal  parts  in  c ;  then 

from  the  points  a  and  a,  with  a 
radius  equal  to  half  the  diagonal 
of  the  given  square,  describe  an 
isosceles  triangle,  of  which  f  is  the 
vertex ;  draw  c  f,  and  from  the  point  c,  with  the  radius  c  f,  describe  a  semicircle  on 
A  B,  produced  if  necessary :  all  ^e  triangles  having  a  b  for  their  base,  and  whose  ver- 
tices are  at  f,/,  ^,  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  will  be  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  their  sides  will  be  equal  to  the  square  given. 

Eemarh. — Every  one  knows  that  when  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  sides  is  equal 
to  the  square  of  the  base,  the  triangle  is  right-angled,  and  has  its  vertex  in  the  dr- 
cumference  of  the  circle  described  on  that  base.  Here  it  u  seen,  that  if  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  sides  is  greater  or  less  than  the  square  of  the  base,  the  vertices  of 
the  triangles,  which  in  this  first  case  are  acute-angled,  and  in  the  second  obtuse- 
angled,  are  always  in  a  semicircle  also,  having  the  same  centre,  but  on  a  diameter 
greater  or  less  than  the  base  of  the  triangle ;  which  is  a  very  ingenious  generalization 
of  the  well  known  property  of  the  right  angled  triangle. 

PROBLEM  XXXIZ. 

On  a  given  base,  to  describe  an  infinite  number  of  triangles,  in  such  a  manmer,  that  the 
ratio  of  the  two  sides,  on  that  base,  shall  be  constantly  the  same. 

Divide  the  given  base  a  b  (Fig.  65.)  in  such  a  manner 
in  o,  that  a  d  may  be  to  d  b,  in  the*  given  ratio,  which  we 
shall  here  suppose  to  be  as  2  to  1.  Then  say,  as  the 
difference  between  a  d  and  SBistoDB,sois  ABtoBE; 
and  if  A  D  exceeds  d  b,  B  b  must  be  taken  in  the  direction 
ABB;  then  divide  d  b  into  two  equal  parts  in  c,  and  from 
c  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  c  d  or  c  e,  describe  a  semi- 
circle on  the  diameter  d  e  :  all  the  triangles,  as  afb,  a/b,  a  ^  b,  &c.,  having  the 
same  base  a  b,  and  their  vertices  f,/,  t»  iii  the  circumference  of  this  semicircle,  will 
be  of  such  a  nature,  that  their  sides  af,  f  b;  A/,y*B ;  a  ^,  ^  b,  will  be  in  the  same 
ratio,  viz.,  that  of  a  d  to  d  b,  or  of  a  e  to  e  b,  which  is  the  same  thing. 

But  the  centre  c  will  be  found  much  easier  by  the  following  construction :  on  a  d 
describe  the  equilateral  triangle  a  o  d,  and  on  d  b,  the  equilateral  triangle  D  h  b  ; 
through  their  summits,  o  and  h,  draw  a  straight  line,  which  being  continued  will 
cut  the  continuation  of  a  b  in  the  point  c,  and  this  point  will  be  the  centre  required. 

theorem  vii. 
In  a  circle,  if  two  chords,  as  aboiu/cd  {Rg,  G6.)  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles;  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  their  segments,  c  b,  A  b,  bd,  ands  B,  will  alwayn 
be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  diameter. 
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The  demonftrmtioii  of  thii  curious  and  elegant  theorem,  is  exceedingly  easy  ;  for 
it  oiy  be  readUy  leeii,  if  the  lloes  bd  and  a  c  be  drawn,  that  their  two  squares  are 

together  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  four  segments  in  question. 
Moreover,  by  making  the  arc  fc  equal  to  ad,  we  shall  have  the 
arc  V  D  equal  to  a  c,  and  consequently  the  angle  f  d  c  equal  to 
ACE,  which  is  itself  equal  to  abd;  the  angle  fdb  therefore 
^11  be  a  right  angle,  since  it  is  equal  to  b  d  b  and  d  b  e,  which 
together  make  a  right  angle;  hence  the  squares  of  fd  and  db 
are  equal  to  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  f  b,  which  is  the 
diameter. 

It  must  here  be  remarked,  that  the  result  would  be  the  same, 
if  we  luppose  the  point  e,  where  the  chords  meet,  to  be  without  the  circle ;  in  that 
OK  the  four  squares,  vie.  those  of  e  a,  e  6,  e  c,  and  e  d,  would  still  be  together  equal 
to  the  squsre  of  the  diameter. 

Remark, — Cirdea  being  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters;  it  is  evi> 
dent  thst  if  on  B  a,  b  b,  e  c,  and  e  d,  as  diameters,  four  circles  be  described,  these 
dreles  will  be  together  equal  to  the  circle  a  cbd.  And  they  will  also  be  propor- 
tioDsl;  for  we  know  that  BBistoEcasEDistoEA.  But  if  four  magnitudes  are 
proportional,  their  squares  are  so  alsa  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  be  the 
podtion  of  these  two  chords,  their  sum  will  always  be  equal,  at  the  most,  to  two 
diameters  if  they  both  pass  through  the  centre ;  or  at  least  to  one,  if  one  of  them 
through  the  centre,  and  the  other  almost  at  the  distance  of  a  radius.  By 
of  this  theorem^  therefore,  it  will  be  easy  to  solve  the  following  problem. 


PROBLEM  XL. 

TojmdfBmr  praportiomal  cMm,  which  taken  together  thaU  he  equal  to  a  given  eirele, 
atd  Meh  ehall  be  of  each  a  nature,  that  the  eum  of  their  diametere  thall  be  equal 
toegpfemUne, 

It  is  evident,  for  the  above  reasons,  that  the  given  line  must  be  less  than  twice  the 
dimeter  of  the  given  circle,  and  greater  than  once  that  diameter,  or,  which  is  the 
me  thing,  that  the  half  of  this  line  must  be  less  than  the  diameter  of  the  given 
cfade,  and  greater  than  its  radius. 

This  being  premised ;  let  the  given  line,  the  sum 
of  the  diameters  of  the  required  circles,  be  a  6 
(Fig.  67.)  the  half  of  which  is  a  e ;  let  a  d  b  e  be  the 
given  circle,  the  two  diameters  of  which  are  a  b  and 
D  B,  perpendicular  to  each  other.  On  the  radii  c  a 
and  c  E  continued,  make  the  lines  c  f  and  c  o  equal 
to  a  c.  And  draw  f  o,  which  will  necessarily  intersect 
c  B,  the  square  of  the  radius  of  the  circle.  In  the 
part  I K  of  that  line  comprehended  within  the  square, 
assume  any  point  l,  from  which  draw  the  lines  l  m  9, 
and  L  N  r,  the  one  parallel  and  the  other  perpendicular 
to  the  diameter  a  b  ;  through  the  points  h  and  n,  where 
tbey intersect  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  draw  he  and  n  q,  the  one  parallel  and 
fte  other  perpendicular  to  a  b  :  the  chords  n  b  and  m  t  will  be  the  two  chords  required. 
For  it  is  evident  that  n  q  and  h  e  are  equal  tohq,  and  l  r,  which  are  together  equal 
tocoorcF,  or  to  the  half  of  a  b ;  the  whole  chords  then  are  together  equal  to  ab; 
eoBsequently,  by  the  preceding  theorem,  they  solve  the  problem,  and  the  four 
ordes  described  on  the  diameters  no,  o  m,  o  b,  and  o  T,  will  be  equal  to  the  circle 

ABBE. 

JlemarL — The  line  F  o  may  happen  only  to  touch  the  circle ;  in  which  case  any 
P<Mot»  except  the  point  of  contact  will  equally  solve  the  problem 

L 
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Bot  if  po  intcnect  the  drcle,  at  seen  Fig.  (SB,  ihe  point  L 
■iiist  be  assumed  in  that  part  of  tbe  line  i  K,  which  is  with- 
out the  circle,  as  seen  in  the  same  figure. 

This  solution  is  mudi   better  than  that  given  by  M.Oift- 

aam ;  for  he  tells  us  to  take  on  ae  (Fig.  67.)  a  portion  less  than 

the  radios,  and  to  set  it  off  from  cioqz  then  to  diaw  the 

lines  qu  and  m  b,  and  to  set  off  the  remaiiider  of  ae  from  o 

to  r ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  point  r  should  &11  beyond  k, 

otherwise  the  two  serai-chords  would  not  intersect  each  other. 

In  tbe  last  plsfoe,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  a  c,   in    regard   to  the  radius, 

there  is  a  eertain  magnitude  which  must  not  be  exceeded,  and  which  M.  Oamam 

does  not  determtne :  this  therefore  renders  the  solution  defective. 


Fig.e9, 


PROBLEM  XLI. 

Cf  the  TriMeetUm  and  Mmltiteetwm  ofm  AngUm 

problem  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  fruitless  attempts  made,  Cron  time 
to  time»  to  resolve  it  geometrically,  by  the  help  of  a  rule  and  compasses,  and  of  the 
paralogisms  and  &lse  constructions  given  by  pretended  geometricians.  But  it  is 
now  demonstrated,  that  the  solution  of  it  depends  on  a  geometry  superior  to  the 
elementary,  and  that  it  cannot  be  effected  by  any  construction  in  which  a  rule  and 
compasses  only,  or  the  circle  and  straight  line,  are  employed,  except  in  a  ^^exj  few 
cases ;  such  as  those  where  the  arc  which  measures  the  proposed  angle  is  a  whole 
circle,  or  a  half,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  part  of  one.  None  therefore  bat  people  ignorant 
of  the  mathematics  attempt  at  present  to  solve  this  problem  by  the  common  geometry. 
But  though  it  cannot  be  solved  by  the  rule  and  compasses  alone,  without  repeated 
trials,  there  are  some  mechaiiical  constructions  or  methods,  which,  on  account  of 
their  simplicity,  deserve  to  be  known.     They  are  as  follow : 

Let  it  be  proposed,  for  example,  to  divide  tbe 
angle  abc  (Fig.  OD.)  into  three  equal  parts.  From 
the  point  a  let  fall,  on  the  other  side  of  the  angle, 
the  perpendicular  a  c,  and  through  the  same  point  a 
draw  tbe  indefinite  straight  line  as  parallel  to  bc; 
if  from  the  point  b  you  then  draw  to  a  s  a  line  b  b« 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  part  p  x,  intercepted  be- 
tween the  lines  a  c  and  a  x,  shall  be  equal  to  twice  the  line  a  b,  which  may  be 
done  very  easily  by  repeated  trial,  you  will  have  the  angle  p  b  c  equal  to  the  third 
partofABG. 

If  p  B  indeed  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  in  d,  and  if  a  d  be  drawn ;  as  the 
triangle  pab  u  right-angled,  d  will  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  passing  through 
the  points  p,  a,  x ;  consequently  d  a,  d  x,  and  d  p  will  be  equal  to  each  other,  and  to 
tbe  line  a  b  ;  the  triangle  a  d  x  then  will  be  isosceles,  and  the  angles  d  ax  and  d  e  a 
will  be  equal ;  the  external  angle  a  d  p,  which  is  equal  to  the  two  interior  ones 
B  A  X  and  DBA,  will  therefore  be  the  double  of  each  of  them.  But  as  the  triangle 
B  A  D  is  isosceles,  the  angle  a  b  d  is  equal  to  a  n  b,  and  the  angle  a  a  d,  or  its  equal 
PBC,  is  half  of  the  angle  a  bd  ;  consequently  the  angle  abc  is  divided  by  b  x,  in 
ancb  a  manner,  that  the  angle  xB  c  is  the  third  part  of  it. 

Anothgr  method. — Let  the  given  angle  be  a  c  b 
(Fig.  70.) :  from  the  vertex  of  it  as  a  centre,  de- 
scribe a  circle,  and  continue  the  radius  b  c  indefinitely 
to  X ;  then  draw  the  line  a  x  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  part  d  x,  intercepted  between  a  e  and  the  circum- 
ference of  tbe  circle,  shall  be  equal  to  the  radius  b  c  ; 
if  CH  be  then  drawn  through  the  centre  c,  oarallel  to 
A  B,  the  angle  b  c  h  will  be  the  third  part  of  the  given  angle  a  c  b. 


Fig.  70. 
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If  the  radiiti  c  i>  be  drawn,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  angle  h  c  a  ii  equal, 
on  account  of  the  parallel  lines,  tocADorcDA.  But  the  latter  is  equal  to  the 
angles  i>cs  and  D  B  c,  or  to  the  double  of  one  of  them ;  since  cd  and  D  e  are  equal 
by  construction ;  and  aa  the  angle  H  c B is  equal  to  d c z  or  dec,  the  angle  A c u  is 
tie  double  of  h  c  b,  and  consequently  a  c  b  is  the  triple  of  h  c  b. 

PROBLEM  XLn. 

The  Duplication,  of  the  Cube. 
To  double  a  rectilineal  surface,  or  any  curve  whatever,  as  the  circle,  sqoaie, 
triangle,  &c.,  is  easy ;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  these  figures  being  given,  it  is  easy  to 
construct  a  similar  one,  which  shall  be  the  double  or  any  multiple  of  it  whatever,  or 
which  shall  be  in  any  given  ratio  to  it  at  pleasure :  nothing  is  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  to  find  the  mean  geometrical  proportional  between  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
given  figure,  and  the  line  which  is  to  that  side  in  the  given  ratio,  this  mean  will  be 
the  side  homologous  to  that  of  the  given  figure.  Thus,  to  describe  a.  circle  double 
of  another,  a  mean  proportional  must  be  found  between  the  diameter  of  the  former 
and  the  double  of  that  diameter;  this  proportional  will  be  the  diameter  of  the  double 
drde,  &c.     The  case  is  the  same  with  every  other  ratia 

All  thia  belongs  to  the  elements  of  geometry.  But  to  construct  a  double  solid 
6gttre,  or  a  figure  in  a  given  ratio  to  another  similar  figure,  is  a  much  more  difficult 
problem,  which  cannot  be  solved  by  means  of  the  circle  and  straight  line,  or  of  the 
rale  and  compasses,  unless  a  method  of  repeated  trial,  which  geometry  rejects,  be 
employed.  This  at  present  is  clearly  demonstrated ;  but  the  demonstration  is  not 
SDBceptible  of  being  comprehended  by  every  one. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  this  problem,  a  very  curious  circumstance  is  related. 
During  the  plague  at  Athens,  wldch  made  a  dreadful  havoc  in  that  city,  some  persons 
being  sent  to  Delphos  to  consult  Apollo,  the  deity  promised  to  put  an  end  to  the 
destructive  scourge,  when  an  altar,  double  to  that  which  had  been  erected  to  him* 
should  be  constructed.  The  artists  who  were  immediately  dispatched  to  double  the 
altar,  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  demand  of  the 
otade,  but  to  double  its  dimensions.  By  these  means  it  was  made  octuple ;  but  the 
god,  being  a  better  geometrician,  wanted  it  only  double.  As  the  plague  still  con- 
tittoed,  the  Athenians  dispatched  new  deputies,  who  received  for  answer,  that  the 
altar  was  noore  than  double.  It  was  then  thought  proper  to  have  recourse  to  the 
geoawtricians,  who  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  solution  of  the  problem.  There  ia 
reason  to  think  that  the  god  was  satisfied  with  an  approximation,  or  mechanical  solu- 
tion; had  he  required  more,  the  situation  of  the  people  of  Athens  would  have 
deserved  pity  indeed* 

There  was  no  necessity  for  introducing  a  deity  into'this  business.  What  is  more 
natural  io  geometricians  than  to  try  to  double  a  solid,  and  the  cube  in  particular, 
after  having  found  the  method  of  doubling  the  square  and  other  surfaces  ?  This  ia 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  geometry. 

Geometricians  soon  observed  that,  as  the  duplication  of  any  surface  consists  in 
findii^  a  geometrical  mean  between  two  Unes,  one  of  which  is  the  double  of  the 
other,  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  or  of  any  solid  whatever,  consists  in  finding  the 
first  of  two  continued  mean  proportionals  between  the  same  lines.  We  are  indebted 
for  this  remark  to  Hippocrates  of  Chios,  who  from  being  a  wine  merchant,  ruined  by 
shipwreck  or  the  officers  of  the  excise  at  Athens,  became  a  geometrician.  Since  that 
time,  all  the  efiforts  of  geometricians  have  been  confined  merely  to  the  finding  of  two 
continued  geometrical  mean  proportionals  between  two  given  lines,  and  these  two 
problems,  viz.,  that  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  or,  more  generally,  of  the  con.- 
struction  of  a  cube  in  a  given  ratio  to  another,  and  that  of  the  two  continued  mean 
proportionalB,  have  become  synonymous. 
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The  different  methods  of  solving  this  problem,  some  of  which  require  repeated 
trial,  and  some  no  other  instruments  than  a  rule  and  compasses,  are  as  follow : 


1^.71. 


Ist.  Let  the  two  Unes,  between  which  it  is  required  to  find 
two  mean  proportionals,  be  ab  and  ac  (Fig.  71.)    Form  of 
them  the  rectangle  b  a  c  d,  and  continue  the  sides  A  b  and  ao 
indefinitely ;  draw  the  two  diagonals  of  the  rectangle  inter- 
secting each  other  in  s ;  and  we  shall  then  have  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  if  the  line  foo  terminated  by  the  sides  of 
the  right  angle  f  A  o,  be  drawn  through  the  point  d,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  points  o  and  f  shall  be  equally  distant  from 
the  point  b  ;  for  in  that  case  the  lines  a  b,  c  o,  b  f,  and  a  c, 
will  be  continued  in  proportion. 
Or,  with  E  as  a  centre,  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle,  as  f  i  o,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
by  drawing  the  line  f  o,  it  shall  pass  through  the  tpoint  d  :  we  shall  thea  have  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Another  method  is  as  follows :  Circumscribe  a  circle  about  the  rectangle  b  a  c  o ; 
then  through  the  point  d,  draw  the  line  f  o,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  segments  fd 
and  o  H  shall  be  equal :  the  lines  c  o  and  b  f  will  be  continued  mean  oroportionals 
between  a  b  and  a  c. 

ji^  tj2  ^-  Form  a  right  angle  of  the  two  given  lines  ab  and  bc 

*  (Fig. 72.);  and  having  continued  bc  and  ab  indefinitely, 

from  the  point  b  as  a  centre,  describe  the  semicircle  D  s  a  ; 
draw  also  the  line  a  c,  and  in  the  continuation  of  it  find  a  point 
o  of  such  a  nature,  that  by  drawing  the  line  d  o  h  i,  the 
segments  o  h  and  h  i  shall  be  equal  to  each  other :  the  line 
b  h  will  be  the  first  of  the  two  means. 

3d.  Let  c  A  (Fig.  73.)  be  the  first  of  the  given  lines : 
from  the  point  c,  with  the  radius  c  b,  equal  to  the  half 
of  c  A,  describe  a  circle,  and  in  this  circle  make  the  chord 
bd  equal  to  the  second  of  the  given  lines,  which  must 
be  continued  indefinitely ;  draw  the  indefinite  line  a  d  b, 
and  from  the  point  c  draw  the  line  c  s  f,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  part  ■  f,  intercepted  with  the  angle  b  D  f, 
shall  be  equal  to  c  b  ;  the  line  d  f  will  then  be  the  first 
of  the  required  mean  proportionals,  and  c  e  will  be  the 
tecond.    This  construction  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

problem  XLin. 

An  angU,  which  Unoian  exact  portion  of  the  eireumfertnee,  being  given,  to  find  tCa 
value  with  great  aeeuraeg,  by  meang  of  a  pair  ofeompaesea  onfy. 
From  the  vertex  of  the  given  angle,  with  fis  great  a  radius  as  possible,  describe  a 
circle,  and  mark  its  principal  points  of  division,  as  the  half,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
eighth,  twelfth,  and  fifteenth  parts  of  the  circumference ;  then  by  means  of  the 
compasses  take  the  chord  of  the  given  arc,  and  set  it  off  along  the  circumference, 
from  a  determinate  point,  going  round  it  once,  twice,  thrice,  &c. ;  and  counting  the 
number  of  times  that  the  chord  is  applied  to  the  circumference,  until  you  fall  exactly 
on  one  of  the  points  of  division,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  the  case  after  a  certain 
number  of  revolutions,  unless  the  given  arc  be  incommensurable  to  the  drcumfer- 
ence ;  then  examine  what  the  point  of  division  is,  or  how  many  and  what  aliquot 
parts  of  the  circumference  it  is  distant  from  the  first  point ;  add  the  number  of  de- 
grees which  it  gives  to  the  product  of  360  degrees  multiplied  by  the  complete  num- 
ber of  tarns  made  with  the  compasses,  and  divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of  times 
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tint  ^  "compttMes  nvere  applied  to  the  drcumference :   the  quotient  will  be  tha 

muDber  of  degrees*  minutes,  and  leconds,  required. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  compasses,  with  an  opening  equal  to  the 
(itord  of  tlie  giYen  arc,  liaye  been  applied  to  the  circumference  seventeen  times,  and 
tiist  after  four  conaplete  revolutions  they  have  coincided  exactly  on  the  second  divi- 
■00  of  the  circle  £vided  into  five  equal  parts.  The  fifth  part  of  the  circumference 
iiT^,  and  two  fifths  are  144® ;  if  144  then  be  added  to  the  product  of  360°  by  4, 
wUch  is  the  uuoiber  of  the  complete  revolutions,  and  if  the  sum  1584**  be  divided 
by  17,  the  quotient  93®  l(f  35*  will  be  the  valne  of  the  required  arc. 

FBOBLEM   ZUY. 

A  strmght  Une  being  given  ;  to  find^  fry  an  eagg  operation,  and  without  a  icaUt  to  a 

tkouaandiht  ten  thouaandth,  hundred  thousandth,  ^c,  part,  nearly,  ita  proportion  to 

another. 

Let  the  first  or  least  of  these  lines  be  called  a,  and  second  b. 

Take  with  a  pair  of  compssses  the  extent  of  the  line  a,  and  set  it  off  as  many 
tiaies  as  possible  on  b  :  we  shall  here  suppose  that  a  is  contained  in  the  latter  three 
times,  with  a  remainder. 

Tske  this  remainder  in  the  compasses,  and  set  it  off,  in  like  manner^  on  the  line  b, 
as  oftenas  possible :  we  shall  suppose  that  it  is  contained  in  it  seven  times,  with  a 
remainder. 

Take  the  second  remainder,  and  perform  the  same  operation  on  the  line  b,  in  which 
we  shall  suppose  it  to  be  contained  13  times,  with  a  remainder ;  and,  in  the  last  place, 
let  us  suppose  that  this  third  remainder  is  contained  in  b  exactly  24  times. 

Hien  form  the  following  series  of  fractions  ;  },  3I,,  ^.jljj^  i-vh^*  '"^  reduce  them 
to  decimal  fiactions,  which  will  be  0333333,  0-047619.  0003663,  0000152.  The 
given  line  is  in  decimals  equal  to  the  first  of  tbe«e  fractions,  minus-the  second,  plua 
the  third,  minus  the  fourth,  which  gives  0*289225,  without  the  eiroi  of  one  of  these 
parts  entirely,  that  is  to  say  of  a  millionth  part. 

It  may  be  easily  seen  that  no  scale,  however  small  the  divisions,  could  give  so  ap- 
proximate a  ratio ;  and  even  if  we  suppose  such  a  scale  to  exist,  there  would  still 
remain  an  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  division  on  which  the  extremity  of  the  given 
fine  would  (all ;  whereas,  a  line  applied  with  the  compasses  along  a  gi  eater  one,  can 
never  leave  any  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  number  of  times  it  is  contained  in  it,  with 
or  without  a  remainder. 

If  the  above  fractions  be  added  in  the  usual  manner,  we  shall  find  that  the  given 
fine  is  equal  to  ^  of  the  second. 

FBOBLEM  XLY. 

To  wtake  the  same  body  pan  through  a  square  hole,  a  round  hole,  and  an 

elliptical  hole. 

We  give  a  place  to  this  pretended  problem,  merely  because  it  is  found  in  all  the 
Uathematical  Recreations  hitherto  published ;  for  nothing  is  easier  to  those  who  are 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  simplest  geometrical  bodies. 

Provide  a  right  cylinder,  and  suppose  it  to  be  cut  through  its  axis ;  this  section 
win  be  a  square  or  a  rectangle ;  if  cut  through  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the 
section  will  be  a  circle ;  and  if  cut  obliquely  to  that  axis,  the  section  will  be  an 
ellipsis.  Consequently,  if  three  holes,  the  first  equal  to  this  rectangle,  the  second 
to  the  circle,  and  the  third  to  the  ellipsis,  be  cut  in  a  piece  of  wood  or  pasteboard, 
it  is  evident  that  the  cylinder  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the  first  of  these  holes, 
by  moving  it  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  axis  ;  it  will  also  pass  through  the  cir- 
cular hole  when  moved  in  the  direction  of  its  axis  ;  and  through  the  elliptical  hme, 
when  held  with  the  proper  degree  of  obliquity ;  in  all  these  cases  it  will  exactly  touch 
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the  edges  of  the  hole,  to  thftt  if  the  hole  were  tmaller  it  would  be  impomble  to  nmke 
it  pass  through  it 

This  problem  might  be  Bolred  by  means  of  other  bodies ;  but  it  is  so  simple  that 
nothing  farther  needs  be  said  on  the  subject. 

PROBLEM  ZLYI. 

To  meoitare  the  eircUt  that  i»  to  Bay^  to  find  a  reetiUneal  space  eqtud  to  the  eircUt  or 
more  generally j  to  find  a  straight  line  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  cirele»  or  to 
a  given  are  of  that  circumference. 

We  are  far  from  pretending  to  give  an  exact  and  perfect  solution  of  this  problem : 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  will  ever  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  human  mind ;  but 
it  is  allowed  in  geometry,  that  when  a  problem  cannot  be  completely  solved,  it  is 
some  merit  to  approach  near  to  it,  and  the  more  so  when  the  unknown  quantity  is 
circumscribed  within  the  nearest  limits.  But  though  geometricians  despair  of  ever 
being  able  to  find  the  exact  measure  of  the  circle,  they  have  accomplished  things 
highly  worthy  of  notice ;  for  they  have  found  means  to  approach  so  near  to  it  that 
even  if  the  radius  of  a  circle  were  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  sun  and  the  first 
of  the  fixed  stars,  it  is  certain  that  its  circumference  might  be  found  from  the  radius, 
without  the  error  of  a  hair's  breadth.  This  is  doubtless  more  than  sufficient  to 
answer  the  nicest  purposes  in  the  arts ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  would  give 
great  pleasure  to  a  geometrical  genius,  to  be  able  to  tell  exactly  the  measure  of  the 
circle ;  that  is  to  say,  to  know  it  with  the  same  precision  that  we  know,  for  example, 
that  a  parabolic  segment  is  equal  to  two  thirds  of  a  parallelogram  having  the  same  base 
and  the  same  altitude. 

I. — 7%e  diameter  of  a  circle  being  given ;  to  find,  in  approximate  wimbert,  the  dream- 

ference  ;  or  vice  versa. 

When  moderate  exactness  only  is  required,  we  may  employ  the  proportion  of 
Archimedes,  who  has  demonstrated^that  the  diameter  is  to  the  circumference  nearly 
as  1  to  a},  or  as  7  to  22. 

If  we  therefore  make  this  proportion :  as  7  is  to  22,  so  is  a  given  diameter  to  a 
fourth  term ;  or  if  we  triple  the  diameter  and  add  to  it  a  seventh,  we  shall  have  the 
circumference  very  nearly. 

The  circumference  of  acircle,  the  diameterof  whichis  equal  to  100  feet,  will  be  found 
therefore  to  be  314  feet  3  inches  5^  lines :  the  error  in  this  case  is  about  1  inch  6  lines. 

If  we  are  desirous  of  approaching  still  nearer  to  the  truth,  we  must  employ  the 
proportion  of  Metius,  which  is  that  of  113  to  355:  we  must  therefore  say  as  113  to 
355,  so  is  the  given  diameter  to  the  required  circumference.  The  same  diameter  as 
before  being  supposed,  we  shall  find  the  circumference  to  be  314  feet,  1  inch,  10H| 
lines  s  the  difference  between  which  and  the  real  circumference  is  less  than  a  line. 

If  still  greater  exactness  be  required,  we  have  only  to  employ  the  proportion  of 
10000000000  to  31415926535 ;  the  error  in  this  case,  if  the  circumference  were  a  great 
circle,  snch  as  the  equator  of  the  earth,  would  be,  at  most,  half  a  line. 

To  find  the  diameter,  the  circumference  being  given,  it  is  evident  that  the  in* 
Terse  proportion  must  be  employed.  We  must  therefore  say  as  22  is  to  7f  or  as  355 
to  113,  or  as  314159  is  to  100000,  or  as  31415926535  to  10000000000,  so  is  the  given 
circumference  to  a  fourth  term,  which  will  be  the  diameter  required. 

II. — The  diameter  of  a  circle  being  given  ;  to  find  the  area. 

Archimedes  has  demonstrated  that  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  of  half  the 
radius  by  the  circumference.  Find  therefore  the  circumference,  by  the  preceding 
paragraph,  and  multiply  it  by  half  the  radius,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  diameter:  the 
product  will  be  the  area  of  the  circle,  and  the  more  exact  the  nearer  to  the  truth  the 
circumference  has  been  found. 
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Bj  enplofing  the  proportion  of  Archimedes,  the  erroft  in  a  cirde  of  100  feet  diame- 
ter, will  he  about  9^  square  feet 

That  of  Metius  would  giveao  errorless  than  25  square  inches,  or  about  a  sixth  of 
a  square  foot.  As  the  circle  in  question  would  contain  about  7854  square  feet,  the 
error,  at  most,  would  be  only  one  47124th  part  of  the  whole  area. 

But  the  area  of  a  circle  may  be  found,  without  determining  the  circumference ; 
(or  it  follows,  from  the  proportion. of  Archimedes,  that  the  square  of  the  diameter  is 
to  the  area,  as  14  to  1 1  ;  from  that  of  Metius,  that  it  in  as  452  to  S55 ;  from  the  pro- 
portion of  lOOOOO  to  314159,  that  is  aa  100000  to  78539,  or  with  still  greater  exact- 
ness  as  1000000  to  785396. 

The  area  of  the  circle  therefore  will  be  found  by  making  this  proportion,  as  14  is 
to  1 1,  or  as  452  to  355,  or  as  1000000  is  to  785398,  so  is  the  square  of  the  given  diame- 
ter, to  a  fourth  proportional,  which,  if  the  last  proportion  has  been  employed,  will  be 
very  near  the  truth. 

ni  — Geometrical  constructions  for  making  a  square  very  nearfy  equal  to  a  given  dreUt 
or  a  straight  line  equal  to  a  given  circular  circumference. 

Having  shewn  some  methods  for  finding  numerically,  and  very  near  the  truth,  the 
proportion  between  a  circle  and  the  square  of  its  diameter,  we  shall  now  give  some 
geometrical  constructions,  exceedingly  simple  and  ingenious,  for  accomplishing  the 
object. 

Ist.  Let  B  A  DC  (Fig.  74.)  be  a  circle,  of  which  a c  is  the  dia- 
meter, and  A  B  a  quadrant;  let  A  x,  b  D,  and  n  c  be  chords  equal 
to  the  radius  ;  from  the  point  b,  draw  to  the  points  b  and  d,  the 
lines  BB  and  bd,  intersecting  the  diameter  in  f  and  o;  the  sum 
of  the  lines  b  f  and  f  a  will  be  equal  to  the  quadrant  of  the 
circle,  within  a  five  thousandth  part. 


2d.  Let  A  D  (Fig.  75.^  be  the  diameter 
-^-  •  ^*  of  the  circle,  c  the  centre,  and  c  fi  the  radius 

perpendicular  to  that  diameter.    In  a  d 
continued,  make  o  b  equal  to  the  radius ; 

^ ^,^     /a   .     ic        w      "^^^^  draw  b  x,  and  in  a  a  continued  make 

•   »  ^        \  J        x  F  equal  to  it ;  if  to  this  line  x  f,  its  fifth 

part  F  o  be  added,  the  whole  line  a  g  will 

be  equal  nearly  within  a  17000tb  part  to  the 

circumference  described  with  the  radius  c  A. 

For  if  D  ▲  be  supposed  equal  to  lOOOOO,  a  o  will  be  found  equal  to  314)53, 

with  less  than  an  unit  of  error:  but  the  circumference  corresponding  to  this  diameter 

is,  with  the  difference  of  nearly  an  unit,  314159  i  the  error  therefore  at  most  is  j^/^  of 

the  diameter,  or  about  the  17000th  part. 

3d.  If  the  bemicircle  a  B  c  (Fig.  76.)  be  given ;  from  the 
Fig,  70.  extremities  a  and  c  of  its  diameter,  raise  two  perpendiculars, 

one  of  them  c  x  equal  to  the  tangent  of  30^,  and  the  other  A  o 
equal  to  three  times  the  radius ;  if  the  line  ox  be  then  drawn, 
it  will  be  equal  to  the  semi-circumference  of  the  circle,  within 
a  hundred  thousandth  part  nearly. 

For  it  will  be  found  by  this  construction,  the  radius  being 
supposed  to  be  100000,  that  the  line  x  o,  Mrithin  a  unit  nearly, 
is  equal  to  314162,  and  tne  semi-circumference  would  be,  with 
the  difference  of  nearly  an  unit,  3 J  4159;  the  error  therefore  is 
about  ToAgp  of  the  radius,  or  less  than  a  hundred  thousandth 
part  of  the  circumference. 
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fSg^TJ.  4tb.  Let  a  (.Vig.  77.)  ^  t^  centK  ot  the  givn 

drcle,  and  de  and  c  ■  its  two  diameten,  perpendieubi 
to  tMch  other.  Od  any  radini,  lucb  ai  ad,  make  at 
equal  to  balf  the  aide  BC  of  the  inicribed  tquare;  draw 
■  ri  indefinitely,  and  to  the  point  B,  draw  r  It  dinding 
AC  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio,  ah  being  tbe  1e»er 
•egment ;  if  c  i  be  drawn  parallel  to  f  h  tliroiigh  the 
point  c,  the  iquare  ■  l  ■  i,  conitructed  on  ■  i,  will  be 
nearlj   equal   t«  the  orde  of  which    ic  ii  tbe   dia- 

F(M'  it  will  be  found  hf  calculation,  that  sh  and  at  are  reapectdrelj  equal  to 
69096  and  61237.  the  ndiu*  being  100000;  a  i  therefore  will  be  found  equal  to 
68623,  the  iquare  of  which  ia  7SM0,  fcc,  tbe  iquare  of  tbe  diameter  being  100000, 

&c,  while  the  circle  ii  78539,  &c. 

5tb.  Inmibe  in  tbe  given  circle  a  iquare,  and  to  three  time*  tbe  diameter  add  a 
fifth  part  of  the  lide  of  tiie  iquare ;  the  reiult  will  be  a  line  which  will  differ  from 
the  circumference  by  about  a  17000th  part  only. 

\V.—S«vtnil  mtlkotU  for  wuiiaitg,  tithtr  moMeriealljr  or  gtomttritalif,  aid  vtry  ntar  IJU 
a  atraijtit  liiu  tqael  to  the  giotm  arc  of  a  dreU. 

lit.  Let  the  given  arc,  which  ought  never  (o  exceed 

Sir,  be  ■  a  (Fig.  78).     To  obtain  tbe  length  of  it  rerj 

nearly  in  a  itraight  line,  draw  a  b  perpendicular  to  the 

diameter  ab,  and  continue  the  diameter  to  d,  >o  that 

AD  iball  be  equal  to  the  radiua;  if  dx  be  then  drawn, 

it  wilt  cut  off  from  a  H  tbe  line  b  b  lomewbat  leM,  but 

very  nearly  equal  to  the  arc  b  a. 

But  if  the  ^td/gtthe  drawn  in  aucb  a  ntanner,  that  the  tcgment  rf/,  intercepted 

betwepn  the  circle  and  the  diameter  continued,  iball  be  equal  to  the  radiua,  the 

itraight  line  1 1  Will  then  be  nmewhat  greater  than  tile  arc  B; ;  hut  very  near  it, 

if  the  arc  doe*  not  exceed  SO  degree*. 

For  Ihii  theorem  we  are  indebted  to  Snelliui :  but  it  waa  firat  demoMtntcd  bj 
Huygeni.     We  ihall  ihew  hereafter,  that  it  ii  very  uieful  in  tiigonometry. 

2d.  It  hai  been  demonatrated  alio  by  Huygeni,  that  twice  the  chord  of  half  aa 
arc,  piui  tbe  third  of  the  difference  between  that  lum  and  the  chord  of  the  whola 
are,  ii  nearly  equal  to  the  arc  itaelf,  when  it  doei  not  exceed  30^. 

For  if  we  luppoee  the  arc  to  be  30°,  the  chord  will  be  22662  parta,  the  diameter 
being  100000 ;  that  of  half  tbe  lame  arc,  or  of  1^,  will  13053,  the  double  of  whicli 
i«  26106;  if  from  tbia  we  lubtract  2S882,  the  difference  wiU  be  324,  the  third  of 
wUcb,  74f  added  to  26106,  wUI  give  26180J  for  the  arc  of  30°.  Twelve  lime*  tbia 
arc  ougbt  to  give  the  whole  cireaiiiference ;  but  26I80{  multiplied  by  12,  ii  equal  to 
3I4I68,  and  the  dicumference  i*  314159,  the  difference  therefwe  i>  only  the  nine 
hnndred  tbouaandth  part  of  the  ladiaa. 

It  being  remembered  that  a  drcle  i*  a  polygon,  whoie  ride*  are  indeSnitelj  amall 

and  infinite  in  number,  the  following  ii  a  limple  method  of  arriving  approximately 

at  the  ratio  of  tbe  circumference  to  the  diameter. 

Fig.  79.  Let  A  B  be  the  eemi-nde  of  a  regular  polygon,  c  it*  centre  ;  along  a  c 

jp      produced  take  cii^cb;  then  the  iioacelei  triangle  Bcu  wil]  have  tbe 

/         angle  d  ^  j  ic  a,  and  the  perpendiculan  ci  and  ip  on  bd  and  ad  re- 

iZ^  r      ipecUvely,  will  give  tbe  middle  pointiiandr  of  thow  line*.     Since  then 

/y  '      IF=:}  BA,  and  D^to^iCA,  iriatbe  lemi^deof  a  regular  pnlygm 

,/*     ^     of  the  nue  perimeter  w  the  firat,  bat  having  twice  the  number  of 
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CiUi^^  the  radii  of  tbe  arcuiiiacribed  and  inscribed  circles  ot  the  first  polygon. 
rii.BC  umI  c  a,  b,  r.  and  thoM  of  the  second,  o  i  and  d  f,  n%  /,  we  have 
DP  =  ^  Ci>c  +  CA)  =  i  (nc  +  c  A),orr'=i  i  (a  +  r); 

md  by  the  rectangnlar  triangle  o  i  d,  we  have  

J9i=5V^'Xi>c,  orBf  =  is/Br^ 
Of  the  four  radii,  b,  r,  wfy,  therefore,  the  first  two  being  known,  tbe  last  two  may 
be  dedoeed  from  them. 

Another  polygon  of  the  Mune  perimeter  as  the  second,  but  of  twice  the  number  of 
ades,  will  have  for  ita  radii  tf\  f",  and  these  have  the  same  relation  to  b',  r\  that 
i',  r',  have  to  b,  r ;  we  shall  then  form  an  infinite  series, 

r,  b;  r',  b';  f^,  b^;  r^  b*: •, 

in  whidi  each  term  r  ia  half  the  sum,  and  each  term  b  the  square  root  of  the  product 
of  the  two  terma  which  precede  it. 

Now  in  a  hexagon  the  aide  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circumscribing  circle ;  if 
then  we  call  this  radius  1,  the  perimeter  of  the  figure  will  be  6,  and  c  a,  the  radius 
of  the  inscribed  circle,  ==  Vac»-BA»=:  ^/  }  =  0-866026.  And  from  these 
TiliKs  of  B  and  r  we  deduce  successively  the  following  results. 


f  =  0-866026 

0*949469 

B  =  1-000000 

0*967663 

r  —  0*933013 

0*963566 

B  ~  0*965926 

0  95561 

0*954588 
0*955100 
0-954844* 
0*954972 


0-954908 
0*954940 
0*954924 
0*964932,  &c. 


Here  r,  r^,  r^....  are  readily  found,  and  the  calculations  of  b,  b',  b*"....  are  very 
npid  by  logarithma ;  and  moreover  when  r  and  b  agree  in  the  first  half  of  the 
figures,  aa  at  the  place  we  have  marked  with  an  asterisk,  b  as  well  as  r  may  be  found 
by  taking  half  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding  terms. 

We  arrive  et  last  to  b  =  r  =  '954829 ;  or  the  radius  of  the  circumscribing  =  ra- 
dius of  the  inscribed  aitSLe,  therefore  these  circles  coincide  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  pdygoD  which  lies  between  them.  Then  *954929  is  the  radius  of  a  circle  whoi»e 
perimeter  is  6,  and  the  proportion 

2  X  -954929  or  1*909856  :  1 :  *.  6  .*  8*14159 
gives  3*14150  for  the  drcomference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  1.    By  this  method 
we  can  carry  the  approximation  to  any  point  we  wish. 

In  the  Mathematical  Tracts  of  Dr.  Charles  Hntton,  several  series  are  investigated 
ffJr  eompating  the  drcomference  of  a  circle  from  its  diameter. 

The  following  is  better  adapted  to  computation  than  any  other  that  has  yet  boeii 


A  = 


Let  A  be  an  are  of  45^,  to  radius  uniiy.     Then 

4  xri4-  -1-4-    8«   -I-  12^    .     16y    ,  , 

T    *■  ^  3io  ^  '5*10  ^  7~ro  ^  9To  ^  *''•  ■» 

I     l.^,^l_L-l--i_-®?_!_'2/3,16y,.      _ 
C^  ^  L  1  -h  3100  -r  5.100  -I-  7^00  ■+■  9100 "+"  ^^'  J 

Where  «,  /3,  >,  &c.  denote  the  preceding  terms  in  each  series. 

Rmmrk. — As  we  promised  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  different  attempts  made 
respecting  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  we  shall  here  discharge  our  promise.  What 
we  are  going  to  say  on  the  subject,  is  only  an  abstract  from  a  very  curious  work, 
pobliahed  by  Jomln^  in  1754.* 

It  will  first  be  proper  to  divide  those  who  have  employed  themselves  on  this 
problem,  into  two  classes.  The  first,  consisting  of  able  geometricians,  were  not  led 
away  by  illusions.    Being  aware  of  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  the  problem, 

*  The  smtKW  of  that  cariooa  litde  wo<t  waj  Montada  liiiuwlf.— JVo/c  by  Dr.  Button. 
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they  confined  themselves  merely  to  the  finding  out  methods  of  approyimatiop  more 
and  more  exact ;  and  their  researches  have  often  terminated  in  dbMoveries  in  almosi^ 
every  part  of  geometry. 

The  other  class  cousbts  of  those  who,  though  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  and  scarcely  knowing  on  what  principles  the  problem  depends, 
have  made  every  efiTort  to  solve  it,  by  accumulating  paralogisms  on  paralogisms.  Like 
the  unfortunate  Ixion,  condemned  to  roll  up  a  heavy  burden  eternally  without  being 
able  to  bring  it  to  the  place  of  its  destination,  we  find  them  twisting  and  turning  the 
circle  in  every  direction,  without  advancing  one  step  further.  When  a  geometriciMi 
has  convinced  them  of  an  error  in  their  pretended  demonstrationfl,  we  see  them 
returning  a  few  days  after,  with  the  same  demonstration  in  a  new  form,  but  equally 
contemptible.  Very  often  they  do  not  hesitate  to  contest  th^  best  established  truths 
in  the  elements  of  geometry ;  and,  in  general,  sensible  of  the  weakness  of  their 
knowledge  in  this  department  of  science,  they  consider  themselves  as  specially 
illuminated  by  Heaven  to  reveal  truths  to  mankind,  the  diaoovery  of  which  it  has 
withheld  from  the  learned,  in  order  to  confer  the  honour  of  it  on  idiots.  Such  is 
the  ridiculous  but  real  picture  of  this  sort  of  men.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that 
in  the  short  history  we  are  about  to  give  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  we  shall 
not  be  so  unjust  towards  the  eminent  geometricians,  as  to  couple  them  with  such 
visionaries.  The  singular  flights  of  the  latter  will  only  fiumish  us,  towards  the  end 
of  this  article,  with  matter  for  an  amusing  addition  to  it. 

Geometry  had  scarcely  been  introduced  among  the  Greeks,  when  the  quadrature 
or  measure  of  the  circle  began  to  give  employment  to  all  those  who  possessed  a 
mathematical  genius.  Anazagoras,  it  is  said,  exercised  himself  upon  it  while  in 
prison ;  but  with  what  success  we  are  not  informed. 

The  question  had  been  already  become  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes^ 
and  perhaps  had  made  some  geometrician  lose  his  senses ;  for  in  order  to  ridicule 
the  celebrated  Meto,  that  comic  writer  introduces  him  on  the  stage,  promising  to 
square  the  circle. 

Hippocrates  of  Chios  certainly  made  it  an  object  of  his  research :  for  it  could  be 
only  by  endeavouring  to  square  the  circle  that  he  discovered  his  fimious  lunules. 
Some  even  ascribe  to  him  a  certain  combination  of  lunules,  from  which,  as  they 
pretend,  he  deduced  the  quadrature  of  the  circle ;  but  in  our  opinion  without  any 
foundation ;  for  as  he  held  a  distinguished  place  among  the  geometricians  of  hia 
time,  he  could  not  be  a  dupe  to  the  paralogism  of  a  school-boy :  his  oliject  was  only 
to  shew,  that  if  the  lunule  described  on  the  side  of  an  inscribed  hexagon,  could  be 
made  equal  to  a  rectilineal  space,  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  could  be  thence  de« 
duced ;  and  in  this  he  was  perfectly  right. 

It  is  very  probable  that  geometricians  were  not  long  ignorant  that  the  circle  is 
equal  to  the  rectangle  of  half  the  circumference  by  the  radius.  Before  the  time  of 
Plato,  geometry  had  been  enriched  with  more  difficult  discoveries,  yet  this  truth  is 
first  found  in  the  writings  of  Archimedes.  Something  more  however  was  necessary : 
the  proportion  between  the  circumference  and  the  diameter,  or  the  jradius,  remained 
to  be  determined ;  and  this  discovery  occasioned,  no  doubt,  many  a  sleepless  night  to 
that  profound  geometrician.  Not  being  able  to  succeed  with  geometrical  predaiony  he 
had  recourse  to  approximation,  and  found,  by  calculating  the  length  of  an  inscribed 
polygon  of  96  sides,  and  that  of  a  similar  one  drcumscribed,  that  the  diameter  being 
1,  the  circumference  would  be  moie  than  Sff,  and  less  than  d)|,  or  3f.  For  he  shewed 
that  the  inscribed  polygon  is  somewhat  less  than  9^  and  that  the  circumscribed  ia 
somewhat  greater  than  3^.  « 

Since  that  time,  if  great  exactness  be  not  required,  to  find  the  ratio  of  the  diameter 
to  the  circumference  the  proportion  of  1  to  ^,  or  of  7  to  22,  is  employed ;  that  iikto 
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say,  the  diameter  ia  tripled,  and  <»Be  seventh  of  it  is  added:  this  serenih  is  nerer 
neglected,  but  by  tbe  most  ignorant  workmen. 

This  object,  we  know,  engaged  the  attention  of  several  more  of  the  ancient  geo- 
metricians; among  whom  were  ApoUonius,  and  one  Philo  of  Gadara;  bat  the 
esBctest  approxinoations  which  they  found  have  not  reached  us. 

The  first  of  the  modem  geometricians,  who  made  any  additions  to  what  the  ancients 
had  transmitted  to  us,  respecting  the  measure  of  the  circle,  was  Peter  Metius,  a 
geometrician  of  the  Netherlands,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centurj. 
Being  employed  in  refuting  the  pretended  quadrature  of  one  Simon  i  Quercu,  he 
firand  this  very  remarkable  proportion,  which  approaches  exceedingly  near  to  the 
truth  between  the  diameter  and  the  circumference,  viz.  as  113  to  355.  The  error 
is  scarcely  tbe  ten  millionth  part  of  the  circumference. 

After  Um,  or  about  the  same  time,  Vieta,  a  celebrated  French  analyst  and  geome- 
trician, expressed  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  radios  by  the  proportion  of 
lOOOOOOOOQO  to  31415926535,  and  shewed  that  the  latter  number  was  too  small,  but 
that  if  its  last  figure  were  augmented  by  only  one  unit,  it  would  be  too  great.  About 
the  same  period  also  Adrian  Romanus,  a  geometrician  of  the  Netherlands,  carried 
this  approximation  to  16  figures ;  but  all  these  were  fiir  exceeded  by  Ludolph  van 
Ceulen,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands  likewise,  who  carried  this  proportion  to  35 
figures,  and  shewed  that,  if  the  diameter  be  unity  followed  by  35  ciphers,  the  dr- 
cumfereoce  will  be  greater  than  314159265358979323846264338327850288,  and  less 
than  314159265358979323846264338327950289.  He  was  so  proud  of  this  labour, 
which  however  required  less  sagacity  than  patience,  that,  Uke  Archimedes,  he 
requested  it  might  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb-stone :  bib  desire  was  complied  with, 
and  this  singular  monument  is  still  to  be  seen,  it  is  said,  in  one  of  the  towns  of 
Handera. 

Willebrord  Snell,  another  countryman  of  Metius,  made  several  important  ad- 
ditions to  what  bad  been  done  on  this  subject,  in  his  book  entitled  "Cyclometria.** 
He  discovered  the  method  of  expressing,  by  a  very  approximate  proportion  and  an 
exceedingly  simple  calculation,  the  magnitude  of  any  arc  whatever ;  and  he  made 
use  of  it  to  verify  the  calculation  of  van  Ceulen,  which  he  found  to  be  correct.  He 
then  calculated  *  series  of  polygons,  both  inscribed  and  circumscribed,  always 
doubling  tbe  number  of  sides,  from  the  decagon  to  that  of  5242880  sides  ;  so  that 
when  a  proportion  between  the  diameter  and  circumference  of  the  circle  pretended 
to  be  exact  is  proposed,  one  may  refute  it  by  means  of  this  table,  and  shew  which 
b  tbe  circumscribed  polygon  greater  than  the  supposed  value  of  the  circumference, 
•od  what  circumscribed  polygon  it  surpasses ;  in  either  case  this  will  serve  to  prove 
tlie  fitlsity  of  the  pretended  rectification  of  the  circular  circumference. 

Tbe  celebrated  Huygens,  when  very  young,  enriched  the  theory  of  the  measure  of 
the  drele  with  a  great  many  new  theorems.  He  combated  also  the  pretended 
quadrature  of  the  circle,  which  Father  Gregory  St.  Vincent,  a  Jesuit  of  the  Nether- 
lands, announced  as  discovered,  and  requiring  only  a  few  calculations,  which  he 
dexterously  forgot  to  make.  Gregory  St.  Vincent,  however,  was  an  able  geome- 
trician ;  be  wrote  an  answer  to  Huygens,  and  the  latter  replied  ;  some  of  Gregory's 
pupils  entered  the  lists  also;  and  another  Jesuit,  a  geometrician,  combated  on 
the  same  side.  But  it  is  certain,  whatever  Father  Castel  may  have  said,  that 
Gregory  was  mistaken,  and  that  his  large  work,  which  contains  some  very  inge- 
idotts  things,  ended  with  an  error,  or  something  unintelligible.  As  he  pretended 
to  have  found  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  why  did  he  not  perform  those  calcu- 
lations which  are  necessary  to  express  it  numerically  ?  But  this  was  never  done, 
either  by  him,  or  by  any  of  his  pupils,  who  carried  on  the  dispute  with  a  great 
d^'  of  asperity. 
James  Gregory,   a  celebrated  .geometridan   in  Scotlandi  undertook,  in  1668,  to 
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demonstrate  the  absolute  impossibility  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  This  he 
did  by  a  very  ingenious  method  of  reasoning,  which  deserves  perhaps  to  be  better 
examined,  however  it  did  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  Huygens,  and  this 
produced  a  very  warm  dispute  between  these  two  geometricians.  But,  it  roust  be 
confessed,  that  Gregory  gave  several  \eTy  ingenious  methods  for  approaching  nearer 
to  the  measure  of  the  circle,  and  even  to  that  of  the  hyperbola. 

The  higher  geometry  supplies  us  with  a  great  number  of  different  methods  for  find- 
ingff  by  approximation,  the  measure  of  the  circle,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  easier  than  the  preceding :  but  this  is  not  a  proper  place  for  entering  into  an 
explanation  of  them.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  by  means 
of  these  methods  the  approximation  of  Ludolph  van  Ceulen  has  been  carried  as 
far  as  127  figures  or  decimals.  Sharp,  an  English  geometrician,  first  carried  it  to 
74  figures ;  Mr.  Machin  extended  it  to  a  hundred,  and  M.  de  Lagny  continued  it 
to  127:  it  is  as  follows.  If  the  diameter  be  unity,  followed  by  127  ciphers,  the 
circumference  will  be  greater  than  3]4]592653589793238462643383-:^7d5028d4l971- 
6939937510582097494459230781 74062962069986280348253421 170679821480865132- 
723066470938446,  and  less  than  the  same  number,  when  the  last  figure  is  increased 
only  by  unity.  The  error  therefore  is  less  than  a  portion  of  the  diameter  ex- 
pressed by  unity,  divided  by  unity  followed  by  127  ciphers.  If  we  suppose  a 
circle,  the  diameter  of  which  is  a  thousand  millions  of  times  greater  than  the 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  the  error  in  the  circumference  would  be  a 
thousand  millions  of  times  less  than  the  thickness  of  a  hair. 

It  is  even  possible  to  go  still  further;  and  Euler  has  pointed  out  the  method, 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pejtersburgh »  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  would  be  superfluous  labour. 

We  cannot  conclude  better  this  short  history  of  the  quadrature  of  the  drclep 
than  by  an  account,  which  will  no  doubt  amuse  some  of  our  readers,  of  those 
who  have  miscarried  in  their  attempts  to  solve  this  problem,  or  who  have  fidlen 
into  ridiculous  errors  on  the  subject 

The  first,  among  the  moderns,  who  pretended  to  have  found  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  was  Cardinal  de  Cusa.  One  of  his  methods  was,  to  roll  a  circle  or 
cylinder  over  a  plane,  till  the  point  which  first  touched  it  should  touch  it  again ; 
and  he  then  endeavoured,  by  a  train  of  reasoning,  which  displayed  nothing  geome* 
trical,  to  determine  the  length  of  the  line  thus  described.  He  was  refuted  bj 
Regiomantanus,  in  1464  or  1465 

After  him,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Orontina 
FiuBus,  though  professor  royal  of  the  mathematics,  rendered  himself  famous  by 
his  paralogisms,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  but  also  in  re- 
gard to  the  trisection  of  an  angle  and  the  duplication  of  the  cube.  Peter  Nonius, 
however,  a  Portuguese  geometrician,  and  J.  Borelli  his  former  pupil,  clearly  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  his  reasoning.  The  same  Orontius  Finaeus  published  also  a  work  on 
Onomonics,  which  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  paralogisms. 

We  are  astonished  to  find  the  celebrated  Joseph  Scaliger  fall,  soon  after,  into  the 
same  error.  As  he  had  no  great  esteem  for  geometricians,  he  was  desirous  to 
shew  them  the  superiority  of  a  man  of  letters,  in  solving,  by  way  of  amiLsement, 
what  bad  so  long  puzzled  them :  he  attempted  the  quadrature  of  the*  circle,  and 
seriously  imagined  he  had  discovered  it,  by  giving,  as  the  measure  of  it,  a  quantltj 
which  was  only  a  little  less  than  the  inscribed  dodecagon.  It  was  therefore  no 
great  difficulty  for  Vieta,  Clavius,  and  others,  to  refute  his  reasoning :  this  threw 
him  into  a  violent  passion ;  and  according  to  the  practice  of  that  period,  exposed 
the  latter  in  particular  to  a  great  many  epithets  not  very  decent,  while  it  confirmed 
Scaliger  more  and  more  in  his  opinion,  that  geometricians  were  destitute  of  common 
sense. 
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We  are  sorry  to  indude,  among  this  class,  the  celebrated  Danish  astronomer, 
Longomontanus,  who  pretended  to  prore  that  the  diameter  of  a  circle  is  to  the 
circumference,  exactly  as  100000  is  to  314185.  Soon  after,  the  famous  Hobbes 
imagined  also  that  he  had  found  the  quadrature  of  the  circle ;  and  being  refuted  by 
Dr.  Wallis,  he  undertook  to  prove  that  the  whole  system  of  geometry  before  taught 
was  nothing  but  a  series  of  paralogisms.  This  forms  the  subject  of  a  work  entitled, 
"De  Ratiociniis  et  Fastu  Oeometrarum." 

Olivier  de  Serres,  the  agriculturist,  by  weighing  a  circle  and  a  triangle,  equal  to 
the  equilateral  triangle  inscribed,  believed  he  had  found  that  the  circle  was  exactly 
the  double  of  it.  This  weak  man  did  not  see  that  this  double  is  exactly  the 
hexagon  inscribed  in  the  same  circle. 

A.  M.  Dethlef  Clu  ver  pretended,  in  1 695,  to  have  squared  the  circle ;  and  he  reduced 
the  problem  to  one  much  easier,  which  he  announced  in  the  following  manner:  *'  In- 
Yenire  mundum  Menti  Divins  analogum.'*  He  unsquared  the  parabola,  and  endea* 
▼oured  to  prove  that  Archimedes  had  been  deceived  in  regard  to  the  measure  of  that 
figure. 

Leibnitz  endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  a  dispute  with  M.  Nieuwentyt,  who  then 
started  a  great  manv  difficulties  against  these  new  calculations ;  but  the  attempt  did 
not  succeed. 

Though  these  ridiculous  attempts,  as  appears,  ought  to  have  prevented  others, 
men  were  seen,  and  are  still  seen  daUy,  felling  into  errors  of  the  like  kind.  About 
90  years  ago,  a  M.  Liger  pretended  that  he  had  found  out  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  by  demonstrating  that  the  square  root  of  24  was  the  same  as  that  of  25 ;  and 
that  of  50  the  same  as  that  of  49 :  this  he  demonstrated,  according  to  his  own 
terms,  not  by  geometrical  reasoning,  which  he  abhorred,  but  by  mechanism  combined 
with  figures. 

A  certain  Sieur  T.  de  N— «  found  out  something  not  less  curious,  viz.,  that 
curves  ought  not  to  be  measured  by  comparing  them  with  straight  lines,  but  by 
comparing  them  with  curves.  This  being  once  demonstrated,  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle  is  merely  children's  amusement. 

H.  Clerget  made  another  discovery  no  less  interesting,  viz.,  that  the  circle  is  a 
polygon  of  a  determinate  number  of  sides ;  and  he  thence  deduced,  which  is  very 
curious,  the  magnitude  of  the  point  where  two  unequal  spheres  touch  each  other. 
He  demonstrated  also  the  impossibility  of  the  motion  of  the  earth.  No  one  before 
him  had  been  able  to  suspect  the  least  affinity  between  these  questions. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  complex  calculations  of  the  late  M.  Basselin,  a 
professor  in  a  university,  who,  after  as  much  labour  almost  as  Van  Ceulen,  found  a 
proportion  between  the  diameter  and  circumference  beyond  the  limits  even  of  Ar- 
#1»tm»<i<Mi  ?  This  weak  man,  who  had  so  happily  discovered  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  was  ignorant,  till  some  days  before  his  death,  that  Archimedes  had  squared 
the  parabola.  He  proposed  also,  had  he  recovered  from  his  malady,  to  examine  the 
process  of  Archimedes,  being  fully  convinced  that  the  geometrician  of  Syracuse  had 
been  deceived. 

But  if  these  men  incurred  only  ridicule,  and  ridicule  con6ned  to  the  circle  of  a 
small  number  of  geometriduns,  we  are  now  going  to  introduce  one  to  whom  the 
ambition  of  squaring  the  circle  cost  much  dearer.  We  allude  to  the  Sieur  Mathulon, 
who,  fi'om  being  a  manu&cturer  of  stufis  at  Lyons,  commenced  geometrician  and 
mechanist ;  but  with  less  success  than  Hippocrates  of- Chios,  who,  from  being  a  wine 
merchant  at  Athens,  became  an  illustrious  geometridan.  Sieur  Mathulon,  about 
forty  years  ago,  deposited  the  sum  of  1000  crowns  at  Lyons,  and  having  announ(^d 
to  geometricians  and  mechanists  the  discovery  of  the  quadrature  of  the  cirde  and 
perpetual  motion,  declared  he  would  give  the  above  sum  to  the  person  who  should 
prove  that  he  was  in  an  error.     M.  Nicole,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  proved  that 
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his  knowledge  of  geometry  was  very  limited ;  that  his  pretended  quadrature  was  a 
mere  paralogism ;  and  demanded  the  1000  crowns,  which  were  adjudged  to  him* 
The  Sieur  Mathulon  demurred*  and  maintained  that  he  ought  to  prove  also  the  folsity 
of  his  perpetual  motion ;  but  he  lost  his  suit,  and  M.  Nicole  gave  up  the  1000  erowna 
to  the  general  hospital  at  Lyons,  to  which  they  were  delivered. 

Had  the  Chatelet  of  Paris  been  equally  severe,  a  similar  folly  would  have  cost 
much  more  to  a  man  of  some  property,  who,  about  thirty  years  ago,  announced  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle ;  defied  the  whole  world  to  refute  him ;  and  at  last,  by  way 
of  challenge,  deposited  10000  livres  to  be  adjudged  to  the  person  who  should  prove 
that  he  was  mistaken.  It  is  impossible,  without  lamenting  the  weakness  of  the 
human  mind,  to  see  this  grand  discovery  reduced  to  dividing  a  circle  into  four  equal 
parts,  by  perpendicular  diameters,  turning  these  quadrants  with  their  four  angles 
outwards,  so  as  to  form  a  square,  and  then  pretending  that  this  square  is  equal  to  the 
circle.  According  to  the  principles  of  this  pretended  mathematician,  for  two  figures 
to  be  equal  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  touch  each  other  throughout  their 
whole  extent ;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  touch,  or  can  touch.  Thus  the  square  is  not  only 
equal  to  the  inscribed  circle,  but  even  to  any  figure  included  in  the  circle,  the  saUent 
angles  of  which  touch  the  circumference. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  shew  to  any  other  person  than  the  author,  that 
this  was  absolute  nonsense.  Three  persons  appeared  as  claimants  of  the  10000 
livres ;  the  cause  was  tried  at  the  Chatelet,  but  this  tribunal  was  of  opinion  that  a 
man's  fortune  ought  not  to  suffer  for  the  errors  of  his  judgment,  when  these  errors 
are  not  prejudicial  to  society.  On  the  other  hand,  the  king  decreed  that  the  bet 
should  be  considered  as  void ;  and  that  both  parties  should  take  back  their  money. 
The  author  extorted  from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  Sentence,  by  which  he  was 
desired  to  study  the  elements  of  geometry ;  but  be  was  still  convinced  that  future 
ages  would  blush  for  the  injustice  done  to  him  by  that  in  which  he  lived.  Before 
we  conclude  this  article,  we  must  say  a  few  words  respecting  M.  le  Rohberger  de 
Vausenville,  who  in  a  work  called  '*  Consultation  sur  la  Quadrature  du  Circle,"  aaks 
geometricians,  whether  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  would  not  be  found,  if  means 
could  be  devised  for  determining  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  sector  of  a  circle,  in 
common  parts  of  the  radius  and  the  circumference  of  the  same  circle.  We  do  not 
rightly  understand  what  the  author  means  by  common  parts  of  the  radius  and  the 
circumference.  If  he  means  those  parts  of  the  radius  in  which  it  is  usual  to  express 
the  circumference — as  when  it  is  said  that  if  the  radius  be  100,  the  circumference 
will  be  814 — we  can  answer,  in  the  name  of  all  geometricians,  that  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle  would,  in  that  case,  be  found.  We  will  even  not  hesitate  to  tell  him,  that 
in  whatever  maimer  he  determines,  in  the  axis  of  a  sector  or  arc  of  a  circle,  its  centre 
of  gravity,  provided  that  in  this  determination  the  arc  itself  is  not  employed  as  ona 
of  the  data,  he  will  have  solved  thb  famous  problem ;  for  who  does  not  know  that 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  semi-circumference,  for  example,  from 
the  centra,  forms  a  third  proportional  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  circle  and  the  radius  ? 
But  this  determination  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sector,  or  arc  of  a  circle,  is  a 
discovery  rather  to  be  wished  than  hoped  for. 

M.  de  Vausenville  had  no  need  to  challenge,  either  individually  or  in  general,  all 
the  geometricians  of  Europe,  and  even  those  of  Turkey  and  Africa,  where  the 
meaning  of  the  words  centre  of  gravity  is  certainly  not  known ;  and  he  had  still 
less  occasion  to  inform  them  that  if  they  did  not  refute  him  he  would  consider  their 
silence  as  a  sign  of  their  defeat,  and  that  his  quadrature  was  acknowledged  as  resting 
on  a  solid  foundation.  This  bravado  will  certainly  excite  neither  the  Eulers, 
the  d*Alemberts,  nor  the  BernouUlis,  &c.,  to  attack  his  quadrature.  Either  M.  de 
Vausenville  is  right,  and  in  that  case  mathematicians  will  acknowledge  his  discovery, 
and  bestow  on  him  every  just  praise ;  or  his  pretended  quadrature  is  a  mere  paralo* 
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gim,  and  of  course  it  will  meet  with  as  little  attention  as  that  of  Henry  Sullamar, 
a  real  Bedkmite,  who  found  it  in  the  number  666,  inscribed  on  the  forehead  of  the 
beast  in  the  Revelations ;  or  those  of  many  others  which  deserve,  in  like  manner,  to 
be  consigned  to  oblivion. 

PKOBLBM  XLVII. 

Ofth4  kngth  of  the  JSUiptical  Circumference. 

We  have  spoken  in  a  pretty  full  manner  of  the  circular  circumference,  the  exact 
determinatioa  of  which  in  length  would  give  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  But  no 
author,  as  &r  aa  we  know,  has  said  any  thing  satisfactory,  or  useful  in  a  practical 
view,  respecting  the  circumference  of  the  ellipse.  It  is  however  necessary,  in  many 
cases,  and  even  in  practical  geometry,  to  know  the  length  of  that  curve ;  in  the 
bigfaer  geometry  there  are  also  a  great  many  problems  the  solution  of  which  depends 
cm  the  same  knowledge:  a  few  observations  therefore  on  this  subject  may  be  of 
ntflity. 

Some  authors,  who  have  written  on  practical  geometry,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
drcumference  of  an  ellipse  is  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  circumference  of  the 
circles  described  on  the  two  axes  as  diameters ;  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  and  had  they 
possessed  a  little  more  of  the  spirit  of  geometry,  they  would  have  readily  perceived 
it;  for  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated  that  this  is  false  in  an  ellipse  much  elongated, 
as  in  that  which  has  the  greater  axis  20,  and  the  lesser  2.  The  circumference  of 
this  ellipse  indeed  will  certainly  be  greater  than  40,  while  the  mean  proportionid 
between  the  circumferences  of  the  circles  described  on  its  axes,  as  diameters,  will  be 
only  34^. 

The  rectification  of  the  elliptical  circumference  is  a  problem  which  is  almost  the 
same,  in  regard  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  as  the  latter  is  to  a  common  problem 
b  geometry.  John  Bernouilli  is  the  only  person  who  has  given  a  method  susceptible 
of  being  reduced  to  practice  for  measuring  the  length  of  the  elliptic  line.  He  shews 
indeed,  in  an  excellent  memoir,  published  in  his  works,  how  to  determine  the  circular 
drcumferences  which  are  limits  alternately  less  and  greater  than  the  circumference  of 
a  given  ellipse :  and  by  this  method  we  have  calculated  the  following  table.  We 
have  supposed  a  series  of  ellipses,  one  half  of  the  common  greater  axis  of  which  is 
10  parts,  while  the  half  of  the  less  axis  becomes  successively  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  as  far  as 
10,  the  last  value  given  by  a  circle ;  and  we  have  found  that  the  length  of  the  cir. 
cuoferences  of  the  ellipse  is  as  here  expressed. 


Common  length  of  the  greater  axis,  20.* 

aids. 

Length  of  fbe 
elliptic  drcnmferenoe. 

Lengfli  of  the  mean  dr- 

nnmference  of  the  diclc* 

desaibed  on  Uie  greater 

and  leM  axis. 

a 

40*63345 

34*5679 

4 

43*01968 

37*6990 

6 

43*68536 

40*8406 

8 

46*03506 

43-9833 

10 

.     48-44316 

47*1338 

13 

51*05407 

60*3654 

14 

63*83377 

63*4070 

16 

66*73739 

56-5486 

18 

69  81033 

59-6903 

30 

63*83186 

63*83186 

*  Sir  Josw  Moore  also  calenlated  a  like  table  §at  the  clllptio  dTcmnfereBeos,  extcadiaf  ten 
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It  here  appears,  that  the  circumference  of  the  drde,  which  forms  a  mean  between 
those  described  on  the  greater  and  less  axis,  is  always  less  than  the  elliptic  line,  and 
the  more  sensibly  so,  the«more  the  ellipsis  differs  from  a  circle:  in  the  first  of  the 
above  ellipsis  the  error  is  the  7th  part. 

By  the  help  of  this  table  all  the  mean  lengths  of  the  ellipsis  between  the  preceding 
may  be  calculated :  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  take  the  proportional  parts. 

Let  tts  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  greater  axis  of  a  semi-ellipse  is  20  feet,  and 
that  the  half  of  its  less  axis  is  7^  feet ;  it  is  evident  that,  in  this  case,  the  whole  of 
the  less  axis  will  be  15  feet.  This  ellipsis  then  will  hold  a  mean  place  between  that 
in  which  half  the  less  axis  is  y  of  the  greater,  and  another  in  which  the  less  axis  is  J|. 
But  by  dividing  the  difference  between  the  lengths  of  these  two  ellipses  into  two 
equal  parts,  it  will  be  found,  without  any  considerable  error,  that  the  length  of  the 
circumference  of  the  mean  ellipse  will  be  55*27558  parts,  the  axis  being  20 ;  conse- 
quently the  half  of  the  proposed  ellipsis  having  its  transverse  diameter  equal  to  20 
feet  and  its  conjugate  to  7^,  will  be  27  feet  6  inches  and  8  lines:  the  error  being 
scarcely  a  line. 

PROBLEM  ZLYm. 

To  describe  geometrieaOif  a  circle,  the  ciratmference  of  which  $haU  approach  very  near 

to  that  of  a  given  eOipee. 
It  is  to  Mr.  John  BemouilU  also  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  simple  and  ingenious 
method  of  describing  a  circle  isoperimetrous  to  a  given  ellipse.    As  it  may  serve  as  a 
supplement  to  what  we  have  said  of  the  rectification  of  the  ellipse,  we  shall  here 
give  it  a  place. 

Form  the  two  axes  of  the  given  ellipsis  into  one 
straight  line,  as  a  d  (Fig.  80.),  in  which  a  b  is  equal  to 
the  greater  axis,  and  b  d  to  the  less :  let  this  line  a  b  be 
the  diameter  of  a  semicircle  a  b  d,  which  must  be  di- 
vided into  4,  8,  16,  or  32  parts,  &c.  at  pleasure,  and  ac- 
cording as  greater  precision  may  be  required.  We  shall 
here  suppose  the  number  of  equal  parts  to  be  16.  From 
the  point  b  draw  to  each  point  of  division  straight  lines ; 
then  take  the  16th  part  of  the  sum  of  all  these  lines  b  a,  b  1,  b  2,  b  3,  &c.,  as  fiu*  as 
BO  inclusively;  and  if  with  the  line  hence  arising  as  radius,  a  circle  be  described, 
you  will  have  a  circular  circumference  so  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  given  ellipae, 
that  it  will  not  differ  from  it  one  hundred  thousandth  part,  even  in  the  most  unfiu 
▼ourable  case,  such  as  that,  for  example,  where  the  ratio  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipse 
is  as  10  to  1. 

It  may  be  readily  seen,  that  if  the  semicircle  had  been  divided  into  8  parts,  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  take  only  the  8th  part  of  the  sum  of  all  the  lines 
drawn  to  the  points  of  division,  including  the  points  d  and  a. 

If  this  operation  were  performed  with  a  circle  of  a  foot  radius,  the  precision  of 
the  result  would  approach  very  near  the  truth ;  and  by  means  of  a  geometric  scale^ 
with  exceedingly  minute  divisions,  a  very  satb&ctory  numerical  approximation  might 
be  found  without  calculation.* 

tiniM  u  far,  that  it,  to  a  hundred  dUBsreat  enipaes,the  conjugate  axes  gndvaSLj  faiamMii«  fron  I 
■^to  100,  which  is  the  conatant  tranarene.    The  nnmben  indeed  are  aet  down  to  four  ^»*>«^nifi1ff,  bat 
they  are  net  cnmmonly  troe  to  mora  than  two. — Note  b$  Dr,  Huttan, 

*  It  fa  noticed  abore,  by  Montoda,  that  an  arithmetical  mean  between  flie  two  axes  of  an  elHpae, 
has  been  often  taken  as  the  diameter  of  a  circle  of  equal  droamference  with  the  elUpoe.  It  may  be 
added  ttiat  thia  rule  alwaya  girea  the  perimeter  in  defect,  or  leaa  than  juat 

Another  rule,  afanoat  aa  eaay,  which  girea  the  perimeter  alwaya  in  exoeaa,  or  mora  than  juat,  ia 
fhiat  Squam  eadi  azia,  and  take  the  aritluneiioal  mean  between  tfaeae  aquam  ;  tliat  te,  add  iha 
aqnarea  together,  and  take  liair  tho  sum ;  then  extiact  the  aquara  root  of  Uiia  mean,  and  it  wID  be 
Bsarly  the  diameter  of  a  ciicile  of  equal  dnamloenoe.  (Aa 
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PmOBLEX  XLIX. 

To  determine  a  $iraighi  line  nearfy  equal  to  the  are  qfanp  curve  whatever, 
We  shall  suppose  that  the  amplitude  of  the  given  arc  is  not  very  considerable,  ai 
^fA  more  than  20  degrees ;  that  is  to  say,  if  tangents  be  drawn  at  the  extremities 
of  the  are,  and  then  perpendiculars  to  these  tangents,  the  angle  included  between 
these  perpendiculars  shall  he  at  most  20  degrees. 

This  supposition  being  made ;  draw  the  chord  of  the  arc ;  and  then  find,  either 
by  calculation,  or  by  means  of  the  compasses,  the  third  of  the  tangents  compre* 
bended  between  the  place  where  they  meet  and  the  points  of  contact ;  if  we  then  add 
to  this  third  two  thirds  of  the  chord,  we  shall  have  a  straight  line  so  nearly  equal 
to  the  arc,  that  in  the  present  case  the  difference  will  be  but  a  ten  thousandth  part. 
But  if  the  amplitude  be  only  about  5  degrees,  the  error  will  not  be  a  millionth  part, 
as  has  been  shewn  by  M.  Lambert,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  in 
a  Tery  interesting  work,  published  in  German,  which  is  highly  worthy  of  being 
translated. 

If  the  amplitude  of  the  given  arc  be  greater,  as  about  50  degrees  for  example, 
nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  divide  it  into  three  parts  nearly  equal,  and  to  draw 
tangents  to  the  extremities  of  the  arc  and  to  the  points  of  section,  which  will  give  a 
portion  of  the  polygon  circumscribed  about  the  curve ;  if  the  three  chords  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  arc  be  then  drawn,  and  if  two  thirds  of  these  three  chords  be  added 
to  the  third  of  the  tangents,  forming  the  circtmascribed  polygon,  the  result  will  be  % 
iioe  eqosl,  ¥vitliin  a  hundredth  thousandth  part,  to  the  length  of  the  given  arc, 

PROBLEM  L. 

A  ardi,  having  a  square  inscribed  in  it,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  diameter  of  a  circle  in 
wkieh  an  octagon  of  a  perimeter  equal  to  the  square  can  he  inscribed. 

t%g.Bi»  Let  a  b  (Fig.  8L)  be  the  diameter  of  the  given  circle,  and 

A  o  the  side  of  the  inscribed  square.  Divide  ad  into  two 
equal  parts  in  x,  and  raise  e  f  perpendicular  to  a  D,  meeting 
the  given  circle  in  f  ;  if  a  F  be  then  drawn,  it  will  be  the 
diameter  of  a  circle,  in  which  if  an  octagon  be  inscribed  it 
will  be  equal  in  perimeter  to  the  given  square. 

For  it  is  evident  that  the  circle  described  on  the  diameter 
A  F,  will  pass  through  the  point  e,  since  the  angle  a  x  F  is 
^^  a  right  angle.     It  is  also  evident  that  the  line  drawn  from  i, 

the  centre  of  the  second  circle,  to  the  point  B,will  be  parallel  toDF,  because  the  sides 
A  D  and  A  F  of  Oie  triangle  D  A  F  are  bisected  in  the  points  x  and  i.  But  the  angle  A  v  d 
i*  half  a  right  angle,  being  half  of  d  c  a,  which  is  a  right  angle,  since  the  chord  of  the 
imcrihed  square  subtends  an  arc  of  90« :  consequently  the  angle  a  i  E  is  equal  to  45» ; 
whence  it  foUows  that  A  K  is  the  side  of  the  octagon  inscribed  in  the  circle  having 
A  p  for  iU  diameter.  And  it  is  evident  that  eight  times  a  b  is  equal  to  four 
times  A  9. 

Eemarh If  A  E  be,  in  lilce  manner,  divided  Into  two  equal  parts  in  o,  and  if  o  h  be 

drawn  perpendicular  from  the  point  o,  till  it  meet  the  second  circle ;  by  drawing  a  h, 
that  hne  will  be  the  diameter  of  a  third  circle,  in  which,  if  a  polygon  of  16  sides  be 
iwcribed,  it  will  be  isoperimetrous  to  the  above  square  or  octagon. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  this  operation  were  infinitely  continued,  we  should  obtain 

As  llik  utter  nde  is  neailv  ••  mncb  to  excess  as  tiie  former  is  to  defect,  if  an  arithmetical  meatt 
bet»eS^i«te^Sn  St  kTbSf  their  wm,  it  ^Vi\  be  the  diameter  of  a  circle  of  «,ual  circom. 
fcnST  IhSL  tfi?l5t;  toauiiA  p«t  of  the  whote.  and  is  the  nearest  approximadDg  nUe  yet 
f^'-SSTj^  JSliSfcS«^.yteeatise  en  lien«urti«i.,  wh«»  ^^  S^'i^^  ***  ** 
SttTbei  te  iTlrS  dJwrfewiice  and  also  for  any  p«rt  of  lU-JVofs  6y  Dr,  HutUm, 
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a  drcle  or  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  isoperioietrous  to  a  gjren  iquare. 
The  circumference  of  this  circle  therefore  would  be  equal  to  the  perimeter  of  the 
square,  and  we  should  thus  have  the  quadrature  of  the  circle. 

We  have  seen  a  very  ingenious  attempt  to  discover  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  on 
this  principle.  The  author,  M.  Janot,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military 
School,  reduced  the  problem  to  a  very  exact  equation,  but  complex,  by  the  solution 
of  which  he  expected  to  obtain  this  last  diameter ;  but  when  he  seriously  tried  to  reduce 
it,  he  found  the  two  members  of  his  equation  to  be  composed  of  the  same  terms, 
which  of  course  gave  him  no  solution. 

PROBLEM  LI. 

77t§  three  eidee  of  a  rightangled  triangle  being  given ;  to  find  the  value  of  its  angUa 

without  trigonometrical  tables. 

We  shall  first  suppose  that  the  ratio  of  the  hypothenuse  to  the  least  side  is  greater  or 
not  less  than  2  to  1 ,  in  order  that  the  angle  opposite  to  that  side  may  be  at  most  about 
SO^ ;  for  the  error  will  be  less  the  more  that  angle  is  below  30^. 

This  being  premised  ;  let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  hypothenuse  of  the  tri- 
angle is  equal  to  13,  the  greater  side  comprehending  the  right  angle  12,  and  the  less 
5.  We  must  then  make  this  proportion :  as  twice  the  hypothenuse,  plus  the  greater 
side,  or  88,  is  to  the  less  side  or  5,  so  is  three  times  unity  or  3,  to  a  fourth  propor- 
tional, which  will  be  y.  But  j{  reduced  to  a  decimal  fraction  is  0*39473:  if  this 
number  be  divided  by  0'1745,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  the  degrees  and 
parts  of  a  degree  contained  in  the  angle  opposite  to  the  less  side.  This  quotient  is 
22Mii,  which  makes  22^  37'  \&',    By  the  tables  it  will  be  found  to  be  22°  37'  28*. 

If  the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  nearly  equal,   such  for  example  as  3,  4,  5,  we  must 

suppose  in   the  triangle  a  line  c  d  (Fig.  82.)  dividing  the  angle  opposite  to  the 

_.     ^2  side   A  B,    or  that  represented  by  3,  into -two   equal  parts. 

'^'       *  But  it  is  known  that  in  this  case  the  opposite  side  a  b  will  be 

ju.  divided  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  adjacent  sides ;  consequently 

2)     >v  the  segment  b  d  may  be  found  by  the  following  analogy: 

a  ^^"^^ff  -^B  ^bc  *^^^  of  the  two  other  sides  or  9,  is  to  3,  the  third  side, 

so  is  c  B  or  4,  to  b  d,  which  will  be  \f  or  § ;  if  the  squares  of  | 

and  4,  or  of  c  b  and  b  d,  be  then  added  together,  by  extracting  the  square  root  of  the 

Bum,  which  in  decimals  is  17*777)  we  shall  have  for  the  square  root  4*21637,  which 

will  be  the  value  of  c  o.     In  the  last  place,  b>  applying  the  above  rule  to  the  triangle 

BCD,  we  shall  find  the  angle  b  c  d  to  be  18o  26'  7",  and  consequently  its  double,  or  the 

angle  a  c  b,  36^  52f  l^".    By  trigonometrical  tables  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be 

86^  52'  15*;  lo  that  the  difference  is  only  one  second. 

PBOBLEM  LU. 

An  arc  of  a  eirele  being  given,  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  ;  to  find  the  correspondU 

ing  sine,  without  the  help  of  trigonometrical  tables. 

The  solution  we  are  going  to  give  of  this  problem,  is  not  so  simple  and  short  as 
the  preceding;  but  it  appears  to  be  the  best  hitherto  proposed,  especially  as  it  is  easy, 
and  may  be  readily  remembered  by  means  of  an  observation  we  shall  make  at  the  end* 
and  which  will  shew  its  source  as  well  as  the  demonstration  of  it. 

In  this  problem  there  are  three  cases,  which  require  three  different  methods  of 
operation.  The  given  arc  may  exceed  60o,  or  it  may  be  less,  or  at  most  not  more 
than  3(P;  and  in  the  last  place  it  may  be  greater  than  30°,  but  less  than  OOP* 

1st.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  arc  exceeds  60^,  and  that  its  sine  is  required. 
Take  its  complement  to  90^,  and  reduce  that  arc  into  parts  of  the  radius,  which  we 
■hall  suppose  to  be  100000 ;  for  this  purpose,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  multiply 
tfie  degrees  it  contains  by  1745^,  and  the  minutes  by  29*09,  and  then  to  add  the 
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prodnett.  Square  this  vc  thus  reduced,  and  raise  it  also  to  the  fourth  power ; 
divide  the  square  of  it  by  %  and  from  the  quotient  subtract  unity  or  the  radius ; 
divide  the  fourth  power  of  it  by  24,  and  add  the  quotient  to  the  above  remainder ; 
the  Dumber  thence  resulting  will  be  nearly  the  sine  of  the  given  arc. 

Let  the  given  arc,  for  example,  be  70*  SO';  its  complement  to  90*  is  19"  SO*,  which 
reduced  to  parts  of  the  radius,  as  beforesaid,  will  give  34025.  The  square  of  this 
number,  suppressing  the  five  last  figures,  which  are  useless,  because  we  have  no  occa- 
non  for  more  than  100000  parts  of  the  radius,  is  11583,  and  its  half  5792,  which 
token  firom  100000  leaves  94206.  Square  1 1583,  which  will  give  the  fourth  power  of 
S1085:  and  if  five  figures  be  suppressed,  as  useless  for  the  reason  before  mentioned, 
we  thai]  have  1341,  which  must  be  divided  by  24.  The  quotient,  which  is  somewhat 
less  than  56,  being  added  to  94206,  will  make  94264,  which  will  be  the  sine  of  70^  30". 
And  this  is  exactly  what  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  tables  of  sines. 

2d.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  given  arc  is  at  most  30*.  Find  the  cube  and  fifth 
power  of  that  arc  reduced  to  parts  of  the  radius ;  then  divide  the  cube  by  6,  and  the 
fifth  power  by  120;  if  the  first  quotient  be  subtracted  from  the  arc,  and  the  second 
be  sdded  to  the  remainder,  we  shall  have  the  value  of  the  sine,  a  very  small  error 
acepted. 

Let  the  given  arc,  for  example,  be  30*.  When  reduced  to  100000th  part  of  the 
rsditts  it  will  give  52362,  the  cube  of  which,  suppressing  the  last  ten  figures,  will  be 
14354.  The  sixth  part  of  this  number  is  2392,  which  taken  from  the  arc  52362, 
leaves  49970.  The  fifth  power  of  the  same  number  52362,  suppressing  the  last 
twnity  figures,  is  3995,  which  divided  by  120  gives  32  {  if  32  be  added  to  the  above 
reniiinder,  we  shall  have  50002  for  the  sine  of  30* ;  which  it  is  well  known  is  exactly 
50000;  consequently  the  error  is  only  two  units  in  the  last  figure. 

3d.  If  the  arc  be  between  30^  and  60*,  for  example  45*;  take  the  difference  be- 
tween that  arc  and  60^,  which  is  15*,  and  add  to  it  60° ;  the  sum  will  be  75°,  the  sine 
of  which  must  be  found  by  the  first  rule. 

Then  find  that  of  15*  by  the  second;  and  subtract  it  from  that  of  75°;  the  re- 
uuinder  will  be  the  cine  of  45° ;  for  according  to  a  theorem  in  trigonometry,  that 
the  sines  of  two  arcs,  equally  distant  from  60^,  have  for  difference  the  sine  of  that  arc 
by  which  each  of  these  two  arcs  differs  from  that  of  60°. 

If,  instead  of  the  sine  of  an  arc,  that  of  its  complement  be  required,  the  same  rules 
may  be  employed  :  the  sine  of  the  complement  of  20°,  for  example,  is  the  ri^t  sine 
of  70^ ;  and  on  the  other  hand,'  the  sine  complement  of  70^t  is  the  right  sine  of 
2QP;  by  which  it  may  be  readily  seen,  that  to  find  the  sine  complement  of  an  arc, 
nothing  is  necessary  but  to  find  the  right  sine  of  the  complement  of  the  arc. 

When  the  right  sine  and  the  sine  complement  of  an  arc  are  known,  it  will  be 
euy  to  find  the  tangent  by  the  following  proportion  :  As  the  sine  complement,  or 
cosine,  is  to  the  sine,  so  is  radius  to  the  tangent:  nothing  therefore  is  neces- 
sary but  to  divide  the  sine,  increased  with  any  number  of  ciphers  at  pleasure,  by  the 
cosioe. 

JtcaurA. — We  have  here  given  a  method  for  supplying  the  place  of  tables,  so  neoes- 

svy  in  practical  trigonometry,  or  of  forming  them  very  expeditiously,  in  cases  when 

they  are  not  at  hand,  or  cannot  be  procured.     I  was  once  myself  in  such  a  situation, 

having  lost  my  baggage,  which  was  taken  from  me  by  a  party  of  the  Iroquois  Indians, 

when  posted  at  Oswego  in  Canada.     In  that  dreary  abode,  I  endeavoured  to  amuse 

Biyself  by  the  study  of  geometry.     An  opportunity  of  performing  some  trigonometrical 

operations  occurred :  but,  being  destitute  of  books,  I  fortunately  remembered  the 

theorem  of  Snellins,  which  ser^res  as  a  basis  for  the  solution  of  the  preceding  problem : 

ia  short,  I  recollected  two  expressions,  in  infinite  series,  which  give  the  value  of  the 

ane  and  cosine,  the  arc  beuig  given.     The  first,  as  is  weU  known,  a  being  made  to 
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represent  the  arc.  is  «  — I'  +  ^Jo  -5^0*^'"^  the  second  1  -  =:  +  5- 


6 


2 


S4 


— -  &c.  But  when  the  arc  a  is  very  much  below  the  value  of  the  radios  or  unity, 
it  is  evident  that  the  three  first  terms  of  each  will  be  sufficient,  because  aU  the 
following  terms  become  excessively  small.  After  what  haa  been  said,  the  demonstim- 
tiou  of  these  rules  may  be  easily  discovered. 

pROBifM  un. 

Adrtleandtwo  poiuU  being  given  ;  to  describe  another  cv«&,  which  Aattpau  through 

the»e  points,  and  touch  the  former  circle. 

It  is  here  evident,  that  these  two  points  must  be  both  within,  or  both  without, 
the  given  circle. 

Let  the  two  given  points  then  be  ▲ 
and  B,  as  in  the  two  Figures  83.  and  84. 
Join  these  points  by  a  straight  line  a  b  ; 
and  through  one  of  them,  for  example 
A,  and  the  centre  of  the  given  circle» 
draw  the  straight  line  a  i  h,  intersecting 
it  in  the  two, points  h  and  i;  then  take 
A  D  a  fourth  proportional  to  A  b,  ah, 
a  I,  and  from  the  point  d  draw  the  two 
tangents  d  e,  d  e ;  lastly,  from  the  point 

A,  through  the  two  points  of  contact  draw  the  two  lines  b  a  f,  «  a/,  intersecting  the 

circle  in  r  and/:  the  circle  described  through  the  two  points  a  and  b,  and  through  f. 

will  touch  the  given  circle  in  f  ;  and  if  one  be  described  through  the  points  a,  b,  and 

/,  it  will  touch  the  given  circle  in/ 

problbx  lit. 
TVo  eircies  and  a  point  being  given:  to  describe  a  third  eirele,  which  shall  paee 
through  the  given  point,  and  touch  the  other  two  circles. 
Fig.  85.  Let  the  centres  of  the  two  given  circles  be  the  points  a  and 

c,  (Fig.  85.)  and  their  radii  ab,  cd.  In  the  line  which  joins 
their  centres  continued,  find  the  point  F,  the  tangent  from 
which  to  one  of  the  circles  shall  be  the  tangent  to  the  other, 
(by  Prob.  xii.),  and  join  the  point  F  to  the  given  point  s :  then 
make  f  c  a  fourth  proportional  to  f  b,  f  b,  f  d  ;  and  by  the  pre- 
ceding problem,  through  the  points  o  and  b  describe  a  circle 
which  shall  touch  one  of  the  two  circles  a  B  or  c  d  :  this  third 
circle  will  touch  also  the  other  drde. 

PBOBLEH  LT. 

Three  circles  being  given  ;  to'describe  a  fourth,  which  shall  touch  them  all. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  this  problem  is  susceptible  of  a  great  number  of  differ- 
ent cases  and  solutions ;  for  the  required  circle  may  contain  the  three  given  circles, 
or  only  two  of  them,  or  even  one ;  or  the  given  circles  may  all  be  without  it.  But, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  of  these  cases,  that  where 
the  circle  to  be  described  roust  leave  the  other  three  without  it. 

Let  the  three  given  circles  then  be  denoted  by  a,  b,  c,  (Fig.  86.)  and  let  th^ 
radii  be  a  a,  b  6,  c  c ;  let  a  also  be  the  greatest,  a  the  mean  one,  and  c  the 
least.  In  the  radius  a  a  make  a  d  equal  to  c  c,  the  radius  of  the  least  circle,  and 
Irom  A  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  a  d  describe  a  new  circle.    In  the  radius  a  b. 
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centre,  with  the  radius  b  e,  degcribe  another 
circle :  then,  by  the  preceding  propositioni 
through  the  centre  c  describe  a  circle, 
which  shall  touch  the  two  new  circles; 
let  its  centre  be  e,  and  its  radius  eg;  di- 
minish this  radius  by  the  radius  c  c,  and 
from  the  same  centre  e  describe  another 
circle,  which  will  evidently  touch  the  three 
first  circles  given 

For  since  the  circle  described  from  the 
centre  a  with  the  radius  a  d,  is  within  the 
proposed  circle  a,  by  the  quantity  a  rf  or  cc,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  radius  e  o  be 
diminished  by  that  quantity,  the  circle  described  with  this  new  radius,  instead  of 
touching  the  interior  circle,  having  a  d  for  its  radius,  will  touch  the  proposed 
circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  a  a. 

It  may  be  seen  also  that  the  same  circle  described  with  the  radius  e  g,  less  c  c, 
will  touch  externally  the  circle  which  has  for  its  radius  b  6.  Lastly,  it  will  touch 
ezteraally  the  circle  baring  ce  for  its  radius;  consequently  it  will  touch  them  all 
three  externally. 

Remark, — This  problem  had  some  celebrity  among  the  ancients ;  and  indeed  it  is 
attended  with  a  certain  degree  of  difficulty.  It  terminated  a  treatise  of  Apollonius, 
entitled  "  De  ConUctibus,"  which  has  been  lost,  but  which  Vieta,  a  celebrated  geo- 
metrician who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  restored,  and  which  may 
be  found  in  his  works,  printed  in  Latin,  at  Leyden,  in  1646,  in  folio,  with  the 
title  of  *' Apollonius  Gailus,  seu  exsuscitata  Apollonii  Pergci  de  Tactiouibua 
Geometria.'* 

Newton  has  given  a  beautiful  and  ingenious  solution  of  this  problem ;  but  that  of 
Tieta appeared  to  us  preferable  for  the  present  work,  being  founded  on  easier  prin- 
ciples. We  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  the  above  work  of  Vieta 
is  a  moat  elegant  piece  of  geometry,  treated  in  the*  manner  of  the  ancients. 

PROBLEM  LYI. 

Whai  bodi€B  are  those,  the  eurfacee  of  which  have  the  same  ratio  to  each  other  as 

their  solidities  t 
This  problem  was  proposed,  in  the  form  of  an  enigma,  in  one  of  the  French  Joui- 
wah,  entitled  the  Mercuryj  of  the  year  1773. 


"  Reponds-moi,  d'Alembert,  qui  decouvre  les  traces 
Des  plus  sublimes  verites ; 
Quels  sont  les  corps  dont  les  surfaces 
Sont  en  meme  rapport  que  leors  solidites  ?  *' 

We  do  not  find  that  d*Alembert  condescended  to  answer  this  problem,  for  it  may 
be  readily  seen,  by  those  in  the  least  acquainted  with  geometry,  that  two  bodies  well 
known,  the  sphere  and  the  circumscribed  cylinder,  will  solve  it.  Archimedes  de- 
Bionstrated  long  ago,  that  the  sphere  is  equal  to  two  thirds  of  that  cylinder,  both  in 
sur&ce  and  solidity,  provided  the  two  bases  of  the  cylinder  are  comprehended  in 
the  former;  and  this  is  the  answer  which  was  given  to  the  enigma  in  the  following 
Mercury. 

* 

But  we  may  go  a  little  further,  and  say,  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  bodies 
which,  when  compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the  sphere,  will  answer  the  problem 
also:  such  are  all  solids  formed  by  the  circumvolution  of  a  plane  figure  circumscribed 
fthoat  the  same  sphere,  and  even  all  plane*fiieed  solids,  regular  or  irregular,  that  can 
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be  drcuinscribed  about  ibe  nme  spbere ;  for  the  solidity  of  all  these  bodies  it  the 
product  of  their  surfoces  by  the  third  of  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  sphere, 
while  the  solidity  of  the  sphere  is  the  product  of  its  surfitce  by  the  third  of  its 
radius. 

Thus,  the  equilateral  cone  is  to  the  Inscribed  sphere,  both  in  surfiue  and  solidity, 
as  9  to  4. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  sphere  and  the  circumscribed  isosceles  cone ; 
except  that  the  ratio,  instead  of  4  to  9,  will  be  different  according  to  the  elongation 
or  oblate  form  of  the  cone. 

If  the  spbere  and  the  circumscribed  cylinder  possess  this  property,  it  is  because  the 
latter  is  a  body  produced  by  the  circumvolution  of  the  square  circumscribed  about  the 
great  circle  of  the  sphere,  on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  two  of  the  parallel  sides. 

If  the  square  and  inscribed  circle  revolved  around  the  diagonal  of  the  square,  the 
surface  and  solidity  of  the  body,  thus  produced,  would  be  to  each  other  as  i^  2 
is  to  1. 

We  shall  here  propose  a  similar  problem : 

What  are  those  figurea,  the  surfaces  and  perimeters  of  which  are  to  each  other  m  the 

same  ratio  f 

The  answer  is  easy :  the  circle  and  all  polygons,  regular  or  irregular,  circomscript- 
ible  of  it. 

THEOREM   VIII. 

The  dodecagon  inscribed  in  the  circle,  is  ^  of  the  square  of  the  diameter p  or  equal  to 

the  square  of  the  side  of  the  inscribed  triangUm 

This  theorem,  which  is  exceedingly  curious,  was  first  remarked  by  Snellius,  a 
Dutch  geometrician. 

Let  A  c  (Fig.  87.)  be  the  radius  of  a  circle,  in  which  is  in- 
scribed the  side  a  r  of  the  hexagon ;  and  if  a  d  and  d  b,  be  the 
sides  of  the  regular  dodecagon,  it  thence  follows  that,  by  draw- 
ing the  radius  n  c,  it  will  cut  the  side  a  b  perpendicularly,  and 
divide  it  into  two  equal  parts.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the 
area  of  the  dodecagon  is  equal  to  12  times  one  of  the  triangles 
A  D  c,  or  D  c  B ;  and  as  the  triangle  a  d  c  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  radius  by  the  half  of  a  f,  or  by  the  fourth  part  of  the  radius,  that  is  to  say,  is 
equal  tb  a  fourth  of  the  square  of  the  radius,  the  twelve  will  be  equal  to  three  times 
the  square  of  the  radius,  or  to  three  fourths  of  the  square  of  the  diameter. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle  inscribed  in  a  circle,  the 
diameter  being  unity,  is  equal  to  \/} ;  consequently  its  square  is  also  equal  to  f  of  the 
square  of  the  diameter,  or  to  the  dodecagon. 

Remark Two  of  the  inset ibed  polygons,  viz.  the  square  and  the  dodecagon,  pos- 
sess the  property  of  having  a  numerical  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  diameter ;  for  the 
inscribed  square  is  exactly  the  half;  but  of  the  regular  polygons  circumscribed,  this 
property  belongs  only  to  the  square. 

Irregular  polygons  however,  and  even  a  great  variety  of  them,  commensurable  to 
the  square  of  the  radius,  might  be  inscribed  in  a  given  circle. 

Let  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  for  example,  be  1 ;  and  let  the  four  sides  of  the 
inscribed  quadrilateral  be  -Jli,  <Jl,  4{»  ^  •  ^^  surfisice  will  be  rational,  and  equal  to  ifl| 
of  the  square  of  the  diameter. 

PRORLBM  LVn. 

If  the  diameter  a  b  {Fig.  88.)  of  a  semicircle  a  en,  be  divided  into  amg  two  psrlf 
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wUtiver,  ad  and  D  b  ;  and  if  on  thnae  parts  at  diameUrM  there  he  deteribed  two 
temidrrJe*  ▲  s  D  and  D  F  B,  a  circle  u  required  equal  to  the  remainder  of  the  firm 
temidrele. 

From  the  point  d  raise  d  c  perpendicular  to  a  b,  till  it 
meet  the  semicircle  acb*:  if  a  circle  be  then  described 
baving  d  c  for  its  diameter,  it  will  be  that  required. 

Tie  demonstration  of  this  problem,  so  well  kiiown,  ii 
deduced  from  a  theorem  in  the  second  book  of  the  Elementa 
of  Euclid,  viz.,  that  the  square  of  ab  is  equal  to  the 
squares  of  a  D  and  d  b,  and  twice  the  rectangle  of  ad  and 

BB;  a  rectangle  to  wbich  the  square  of  DC  is  equal  by  the  property  of  the  circle. 

Instead  of  these  squares  if  we  substitute  semidrclea,  whicb  are  in  the  same  ratiot 

the  problem  will  be  demonstrated. 

PBOBLEM  LYIIL 

A  square  being  given  s  to  cut  off  its  angles  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  shall  be  trans- 

formed  into  a  regular  octagon, 

Fig.60.  Let  the  given  square  be  a  bc  d  (Fig.  89.)     In  tbe  two  sides 

D  c  and  D  A,  which  meet  in  d,  take  any  two  equal  segments 

whatever,  d  i  and  d  k,  and  draw  tbe  diagonal  i  k  ;  make  D  L 

equal  to  twice  d  k,  plus  the  diagonal  i  k,  and  drew  l  i ;  if  c  M 

be  then  drawn  parallel  to  L  i,  through  the  point  c,  it  will  cut 

off  from  the  side  of  the  square  the  quantity  d  m,  to  wbich  if 

D  N  be  made  equal,  by  drawing  the  line  n  m,  we  shall  have  the 

M  IT  B    A      tide  of  the  octagon   required.      If  A  r,  a  f,  b  o,  B  h,  c  p,  and 

c o  be  made  equal  to  tbe  line  d m,  by  drawing x f,  oh,  and  o p, 

the  required  octagon  will  be  completed. 

Remarh. — Tbe  solution  above  given,  is  an  example  of  what  often  bappen^in  em« 
ploying  the  algebraic  calculus  in  the  solution  of  geometrical  problems  ;  for  there  ia 

a  solution  much  more  simple,  and  that  of  a  nature  to  be  self- 
evident  even  to  a  beginner.     It  is  as  follows : 

Draw  the  diagonal  a  c  (Fig.  90.)  of  the  square,  and  also  e  v 
bisecting  the  opposite  sides  in  b  and  f,  and  the  diagonal  in  o. 
Draw  G  H  so  as  to  bisect  the  angle  c  c  e  ;  so  shall  e  h  be  half 
the  side  of  tbe  octagon.  Therefore  make  c  i,  b  k,  b  l,  a  m,  a  n, 
D  o,  D  p,  each  equal  to  c  H,  and  tbe  angles  of  tbe  octagon  will 
be  found. 

PROBLEH  LIX. 

A  triangle  a  bc  being  given  ;  to  inscribe  in  it  a  rectangle,  in  such  a  manner,  that  F  H 

or  Qi  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  square. 
J^.91.  On  tbe  base  b  c  (Fig.  91.)  describe  tbe  rectangle  b  d, 

equal  to  the  given  square,  and  let  k  be  tbe  point 
where  ac  ia  intersected  by  the  side  of  this  rectangle 
parallel  to  B  c.  On  a  c  describe  a  semicircle,  and 
baving  raised  the  perpendicular  x  L,  till  it  meet  the 
circumference,  draw  c  l  ;  on  c  k,  the  balf  of  a  c,  de- 
scribe also  a  semicircle,  in  wbich  make  cm  equal  to 
c  L :  if  K  F  and  k  o  be  then  made  equal  to  K  M,  we 
•Ul  have  tbe  points  f  and  a,  tbrough  whicb  if  two  lines  be  drawn  parallel  to  tbe 
tin  tbey  meet  ab,  and  also  two  other  lines  perpendicular  to  tbe  base,  they  will 
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ibnn  the  rectangles  r  h  and  o  i,  equal  to  each  other,  aa  well  ai  to  the  rectangle  d  b» 
which  was  equal  to  the  given  square :  therefore,  &c. 

PROBLEM   LX. 

Through  a  given  point  o  iFSg»  92.)  within  an  angle  b  A  c,  to  draio  a  line  h  i,  in  sttek 

a  manner,  that  the  triangle  i  h  a  shall  he  equal  to  a  given  equare. 


Fig,  92. 


Fig.  93. 


Through  the  point  d  draw  le  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides  of 
the  given  angle,  and  make  the  rhombus  leg  a,  equal  to  the 
given  square.  On  the  line  d  e  describe  a  semicircle,  in  which 
apply  D  F  equal  to  j>  L,  and  draw  e  r ;  lastly,  if  o  h  be  made 
equal  to  e  f,  and  h  d  i  be  drawn  through  the  point  h,  the  line 
&  o  I  will  be  the  one  required. 


PROBLEM   LXI. 

Of  the  Lunule  of  Hippocrates  of  Chios, 
Though  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  be  in  all  probability  impossible,  means  have 
been  devised  to  find  certain  portions  of  the  circle  which  are  demonstrated  to  be 
equal  to  rectilineal  spaces.  The  oldest  instance  of  a  circular  portion,  which  may  be 
thus  squared,  is  that  of  the  lunules  of  Hippocrates  of  Chios ;  the  construction  of 
which  is  as  follows : 

Let  ABC  (Fig.  93.)  be  a  right-angled  triangle,  on  the  hy- 
pothenuse  of  which  describe  the  semicircle  a  b  c,  touching 
the  right  angle  b  :  if  semicircles  be  then  described  on  the 
sides  AB  and  bc,  the  spaces  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
A  £  B  H  A  and  B  D  c  o  B,  wUl  together  be  equal  to  the  triangle 

ABC. 

For  it  is  well  known  that  the  semicircle  on  the  base  a  c» 
is  equal  to  the  two  semicircles  a  e  b  and  b  d  c,  because  circles  are  to  each  other  aa 
the  squares  of  their  diameters :  if  the  segments  a  H  B  and  b  o  c,  which  are  common 
to  both,  be  taken  away,  there  will  remain,  on  the  one  hand,  the  triangle  a  b  c,  and 
on  the  other  the  two  spaces  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  a  b  b  h  and  b  d  c  o,  and  these 
remainders  will  be  equal :  therefore,  &c. 

If  the  sides  a  6,  &  c,  are  equal,  as  in  Fig.  94,  the  two  lunules 
will  evidently  be  equal,  and  each  will  be  half  of  the  triangle 
a  fr  e,  that  is  to  say,  equal  to  the  triangle  bfaor  bfe. 

Hence  we  obtain  a  simpler  construction  of  the  lunule  of 

Hippocrates.     Let  a  b  c  (Fig.  95.)  be  a  semicircle  on  the 

diameter  a  c,  and  a  F  c  an  isosceles  right-angled  triangle.     If 

from  the  point  f  as  a  centre,  there  be  described  through  a 

and  c,  the  arc  of  a  circle  a  D  c  on  the  base  A  c,  the  lunule  a  b  c  D 

will  be  equal  to  the  triangle  c  a  f. 

Since  the  square  of  F  c  is  double  the  square  of  b  c,  or  of  e  f, 
the  circle  described  with  the  radius  F  c  will  be  double  that  de- 
scribed with  the  radius  e  c  :  consequently  a  fourth  part  of 
the  former,  or  the  quadrant  f  a  d  c,  will  be  equal  to  tjie  half 
of  the  second,  or  to  the  semicircle  a  B  c.  If  the  common  seg* 
ment  adcea  therefore  be  taken  away,  the  remainders,  that 
it  to  say,  the  triangle  a  f  c,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lunule  a  b  c  d  a,  on  the 
Other,  will  be  equal. 

Remarks We  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  making  the  reader  acquainted  with 

leverel  curious  observations,  added  by  modem  geomeuidana  to  the  discovery  of 
Hippocrates. 
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Ist^  From  the  centre  F  (Fig.  96.)  if  there  be  drawn 
my  straight  line  whatever  f  x*  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the 
lunule  A  E  o  A ;  that  portion  will  itill  be  squarable,  and 
equal  to  the  rectilineal  triangle  a  h  e  right-angled  at  h. 

For  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  segment 
A  E  will  be  equal  to  the  semi-segment  A  c  H. 

2d.  From  the  point  a,  if  £  i  be  let  fall  perpendicular  on 
A  c,  and  if  F I  and  f  s  be  drawn,  the  same  portion  of  the 
lunule  A  E  o  A,  will  be  equal  to  the  triangle  a  f  i. 

For  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  triangle 
A  F I  is  equal  to  the  triangle  A  h  B. 
Sd.  The  lonule  therefore  may  be  divided  in  a  given  ratio,  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  f  :  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  divide  the  diameter  a  c  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  A  X  shall  be  to  c  x  in  that  ratio ;  to  raise  b  i  perpendicular  to  a  c,  and  to 
dnw  the  line  r  e  ;  the  two  segments  of  the  lunule  a  o  b  and  g  x  c  will  be  in  the 
ratio  of  A I  to  I  c. 

All  these  remarks  were  first  made  by  M.  Artus  de  Lionne,  bishop  of  Gap,  who 
pahli«hed  them  in  a  work  entitled  '*Curviiineorum  AmoBuior  Contemplatio,"  1654, 
4to,  and  afterwards  by  other  geometricians. 

4th.  If  the  two  circles,  forming  the  lunule  of  Hippocrates,  be  completed,  the  result 
will  be  another  lunule,  which  may  be  called  Conjugate,  and  in  which  mixtilineal 
spaces,  absolutely  squarable,  may  be  found. 

From  the  point  f,  if  there  be  drawn  any  radius  f  m,  intersecting  the  two  circles 
m  b  and  m  ;  we  shall  have  the  roixtilineal  space  b  a  m  r,  equal  to  the  rectilineal  tri- 
angle lab:  which  can  be  easily  demonstrated ;  for  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  the 
segment  a  b  of  the  small  circle,  is  equal  to  the  semi-segment  L  a  m  of  the  greater. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  diameter  m  o  touch  the  small  circle  in  f,  the  mixt  tri- 
angular space  A  R  f  m  A,  will  be  equal  to  the  triangle  a  8  f,  right-angled  in  s,  or  to  half 
the  lunule  a  c  c  B  A. 

5th.  There  are  also  some  other  portions  of  the  lunule  of  Hippocrates  that  are  abso- 
lutely squarable ;  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  never  before  remarked. 


JV-9T. 


Let  ABCF  A  (Fig.  97.)  be  a  lunule,  and  let  ab  be  a 

tangent  to  the  interior  arc.    Draw  the  lines  e  a  and  e  a 

making  with  a  b  equal  angles ;  if  from  the  point  b  there 

be  then  drawn  the  chords  b  e,  b  e,  which  will  be  equal,  we 

shall  have  the  mixtilineal  space,  terminated  by  the  two 

XQ     circular  arcs,  e  b  e,  a  c  y,  and  the  straight  lines  a  e  and 

F  E,  equal  to  the  rectilineal  figure  e  a  e  Be. 

This  would  be  true,  even  if  the  figure  a  b  c  f  a  were  not  absolutely  squarable ; 

that  is  to  say,  though  a  B  c  should  not  be  a  semicircle,  provided  the  two  circles  were 

always  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1. 

problem  lxii. 
To  eemitruet  other  lunulea^  besides  that  of  Hippocrates,  which  are  absolutely  squarable. 

The  lunule  of  Hippocrates  is  absolutely  squarable,  because  the  chords  a  b,  b  c  (Fig. 
8a.)  and  a  c  are  such,  that  the  square  of  the  last  is  equal  to  the  squares  of  the  other 
two;  so  that  by  describing  on  the  last  an  arc  of  a  circle,  similar  to  those  subtended 
by  A  B  and  b  c,  the  two  segments  a  b  and  b  c  are  equal  to  a  d  c. 

This  method  of  considering  the  lunule  of  Hippocrates  conducts  us  to  more  general 
views ;  for  we  may  conceive  in  a  circle  any  equal  number  of  chords  at  pleasure ;  for 
example  four,  as  a  b,  b  c,  c  d,  and  d  e,  (Fig.  98.)  of  such  a  nature,  that  by  drawing 
the  chord  A  B,  the  square  of  it  shall  be  quadruple  of  one  of  them ;  or  more  generally, 
the  number  of  these  chorda  being  u,  the  square  of  a  b  may  be  to  that  of  a  b,  as  n 
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to  1.  Thus,  if  we  describe  on  ▲  x  an  arc  similar  to 
those  sabtended  by  the  chords  a  b,  b  c,  kc.,  the  seg- 
ment A  B  will  be  equal  to  the  segments  a  b,  b  c,  &c.  , 
together :  if  from  the  rectilineal  figure  abode,  there- 
fore, we  take  away  the  segment  a  ■,  and  add  it  to  the 
segments  a  b,  b  c,  &c.,  the  result  will  bealunule  formed 
of  the  arcs  ace,  and  a  k,  which  will  be  equal  to  the  rec- 
tilineal polygon  A  B  c  D  E. 

The  question  then  is  to  resolve  the  following  geome- 
'  trical  problem : 

In  a  ghen  dreU  to  vucribe  a  aeries  of  equal  chords^  a  b,  b  c,  c  d,  &c.,  in  eueh  a 
manner,  that  the  square  of  the  chord  A  e,  6y  which  they  are  all  subtended,  shall  be  to 
the  square  of  one  of  them,  as  the  whole  number  of  them  is  to  unity  ;  triple,  if  there 
are  three  ;  quadruple,  if  there  are  four,  ^e. 

But  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  cases  that  can  be  constructed  by  the  elements 
of  geometry,  which  will  still  give  us  two  lunules  similar  to  those  of  Hippocrates,  the 
one  formed  by  circles  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  3,  and  the  other  by  two  circles  in  that  of 
1  to  5,  besides  two  other  lunules,  formed  by  circles  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  8  and  of  3  to  5. 

Conetruction  of  the  first  Lunule. 

Let  AB  (Fig.  99.)  be  the  diameter  of  the  lesser  circle, 
with  which  the  lunule  is  to  be  constructed.  Continue  ▲  b 
to  D,  so  that  B  D  shall  be  equal  to  the  radius,  and  on  a  d  as  m 
diameter  describe  the  semicircle  a  e  d,  cutting  b  b,  drawn 
perpendicular  to  a  i>,  in  e  ;  draw  d  b,  and  make  d  f  equal  to 
it :  on  A  F  describe  also  a  semicircle  a  h  F,  intersecting  the 
radius  c  o,  perpendicular ^to  a  b,  in  h  ;  draw  a  h,  and  in  the 
given  circle  make  the  chords  A  i,  i  k,  and  k  l,  equal  to  a  b  ; 
then  draw  a  i*,  and  on  that  chord,  with  a  radius  equal  to  d  b,  describe  an  arc  of  a 
circle  a l ;  by  these  means  we  shall  have  the  lunule  a obl  a,  equal  to  tha  rectilioeel 
ngure  aikla. 

Conetmction  of  the  second  Lunule,  where  the  circles  are  as  1  to  5. 

Fig*  100.  Continue  the  diameter  of  the  given  or  less  circle^  till 

the  part  p  d  (Fig.  100. )  be  equal  to  half  the  radius ;  and 
draw  the  indefinite  line  D  b  perpendicular  to  a  d  ;  then 
from  the  point  8,  which  divides  the  radius  AC  into  two 
equal  parts,  with  a  radius  equal  to  3  times  A  c,  describe 
an  arc  of  a  circle,  cutting  the  before-mentioned  perpen- 
dicular in  B :  make  e  f  equal  to  ^  of  a  c,  and  u  h  equal 
to  the  radius ;  divide  h  f  into  two  equal  parta  in  o ;  and 
from  o  as  a  centre,  with  a  radius  equal  to  c  h,  describe 
an  arc  of  a  circle  cutting  the  straight  line  a  d  in  i:  then 
make  d  k  equal  to  H  i,  and  draw  k  r  perpendicular  to  ^ 
the  diameter,  intersecting  the  semicircle  described  on 
A c  in  L ;  lastly  draw  a l,  and  let  the  chords  am,  m h, 
»o,  OP,  PQ,be  made  equal  to  it:  if  an  arc  x)f  a  circle  be  then  described  on  aq, 
with  a  radius  equal  to  d  b,  the  lunule  a  w  p  Q  a  will  be  equal  to  the  rectilineal  figure 

AMHOPQA.  * 

Lunules  absolutely  squarable  may  therefore  be  formed  with  circles,  which  are  to 
each  other  in  the  ratios  of  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  and  of  1  to  5.  But  there  are  no  others 
formed  by  drclei  in  simple  multiple  or  sub-multiple  ratio,  which  can  be  contitnicted 
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mcrdy  by  tlie  rule  and  oomiwnes.  Those  which  might  be  formed  with  circles  in 
the  ntio  of  1  to  4»  1  to  6,  or  1  to  7,  &c.,  would  require  the  essistance  of  the  higher 
geometry.  The  trisectioo  of  an  angle,  or  the  finding  of  two  mean  proportionals,  is 
a  problem  of  the  same  nature,  and  of  the  same  degree,  and  to  be  soWed  only  by  the 
same  means.  But  there  are  still  two  which  may  be  constructed  by  the  help  of  sim- 
ple geometry,  and  which  are  formed  by  circles  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3  and  of  3  to  5. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  shewing  the  method  of  coo- 
»truction.  • 

Tor  the  /rst.— Let  there  be  any  circle,  the  radius  of  which 
u  supposed  to  be  1  s  inscribe  in  it  a  chord  a  b  (Fig.  101.),  equal 
to  ^  {  —  j^  f|,  and  let  it  be  twice  repeated,  from  b  to  c,  and 
from  c  to  D :  draw  the  chord  ▲  d,  and  on  a  d  describe  an  arc 
similar  to  the  arc  a  b  c ;  if  the  two  equal  chords  a  e  and  e  d 
be  then  drawn,  the  lunule  a  b  o  o  ■  A  will  be  equal  to  the  rec- 
tilineal polygon  A  B  c  D  B  A. 
For  the  stcomd. — In  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  is  1,  inscribe  a  chord  equal  to 

s/|  —  ^i^l  —  N/§"-iV!»  *"^  carry  it  round  five  times :  draw  the  chord  of  the 
qoictnple  arc,  and  describe  on  it  an  arc  with  a  radius  =  v^  | ;  in  this  arc  inscribe  the 
three  chords  of  its  three  equal  parts,  which  may  be  done  by  common  geometry, 
because  each  of  these  thirds  is  similar  to  a  fiflh  of  the  first  arc  already  given.  We 
shall  then  have  a  lunule  equal  to  a  retilineal  figure^  formed  by  the  five  chords  of  the 
small  drele  and  the  three  chords  of  the  greater. 
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A  hmnU  heimg  given  ;  to  find  in  it  portions  abtobttehf  aquarable,  provided  the  eircle$ 

by  which  it  is  formed  are  to  each  other  in  a  certain  numerical  ratio. 
Bg.102. 

Let  A  BCD  A  (Fig.  102, 103, 104.)  be  a  lunule,  formed  by 

two  circles  in  any  of  the  above  ratios,  a  B  c  being  a  portion 

of  the  lesser  circle,  and  a  d  c  of  the.  greater.    Draw  a  b  the 

tangent  of  the  arc  a  d  c,  and  then  draw  the  line  a  7  in  such 

a  manner,  that  the  angle  bag  shall  be  to  the  angle  r  a  c  in 

the  same  ratio  as  the  less  circle  is  to  the  greater;  then  one 

of  the  three  following  things  will  take  place ;  a  f  will  be  a 

tangent  to  the  circle  a  b  c,  (Fig.  102.) ;  or  it  will  cut  it,  as 

io/,  (Fig.  103.) ;  or  as  in  ^,  (Fig.  104.) 

In  the  first  case,  the  lunule  will  be  absolutely  squarable, 
and  equal  to  the  rectilineal  figure  k  A  L  c  (Fig.  102.) 

In  the  second,  this  lunule,  minus  the  circular  segment  a/^ 
will  be  equal  to  the  rectilineal  figure  a/k  c  l  a,  or  the  space 
AKCL,  plus  the  triangle  ak/,  (Fig.  103.) 

In  the  third,  the  same  lunule,  plus  the  circular  segment 
a  ^,  will  be  eqyal  to  the  rectilineal  space  a  ^  k  c/a,  or  the 
space  o  K  e  /  minus  the  triangle  a  k  0,  (Fig.  104.) 

We  omit  the  demonstration,  both  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
and  because  it  may  be  easily  conceived  from  what  has  been 
already  said. 

Hence  it  may  be  readily  seen,  that  if  the  given  circles  have  to  each  other  a 
certain  ratio,  which  will  admit  of  the  angle  f  a  o  (Fig.  102, 103.)  being  constructed 
with  the  rule  and  compasses,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  to  the  angle  e  a  c,  in  the 
ndprood  ratio  of  these  circles,  we  may  draw  the  line  f  a,  which  will  cut  off  from 
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PSg.  104.  il>e  lunule  the  portion  ▲  D  c  b/  A,  equil  to  an  aadgnftble  re«* 

tilineal  ipace.  Now  this  will  always  be  the  case  when 
the  less  circle  is  to  the  greater  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  2,  or  1  to 
3,  or  1  to  4,  or  1  to  5,  &c. ;  for  the  angle  f  a  c  must  then  bo 
double,  triple,  quadruple,  or  quintuple  of  ■  A  c :  in  this  there 
is  no  difficulty.-  The  case  will  be  the  same  if  the  less  eircle 
is  to  the  greater  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  3,  or  2  to  5,  or  2  to  7t 
&c. ;  or  the  arc  a  d  6,  being  susceptible  of  geometrical  tri- 
section,  as  is  often  the  case,  if  the  greater  circle  be  to  the 
less  as  3  to  4,  or  3  to  5,  or  3  to  7,  &c. 

Another  metluMf.-^Let  A  F  (Fig.  105.)  be  a  tangent  to 
.  10ft.  the  circle  a  B  c  in  a,  and  a  ■  a  tangent  to  the  arc  a  d  o 

in  the  same  point.  Draw  the  line  A  o  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  angle  F  A  o  may  be  to  the  angle  s  a  o,  as  the 
greater  circle  is  to  the  less ;  that  is,  that  the  angle  fab 
shall  be  to  a  a  o,  as  the  greater  circle  minus  the  less  ie 
to  the  latter :  the  Une  a  g  will  then  fiill  either  on  a  c, 
or  above  it,  as  in  a  a,  or  below  it  as  in  a  ^. 

Now,  in  the  first  case,  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated, 
that  the  lunule  is  absolutely  squarable. 
In  the  second,  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  same  lunule,  minus  the  mixtilineal  tri- 
angle M  a  c  M,  is  equal  to  an  assignable  rectilineal  space. 

In  the  third,  it  may  be  proved  that  the  same  lunule,  if  the  mixtilineal  triangle 
cm^  be  added,  will  be  equal  to  the  same  rectilineal  space. 

Lastly,  let  there  be  drawn,  in  any  of  the  preceding  figures,  between  a  c  and  a  e, 
as  Fig.  105,  any  line  whatever  a  n,  forming  with  the  tangent  a  e  any  angle  n  a  e  ;  then, 
in  the  angle  fab,  draw  another  line  a n,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  angle  n  a  e  shall 
be  to  B  A  N  as  F  AB  to  CAE.  It  may  still  be  demonstrated,  that  the  mixtilineal 
figure  formed  of  the  two  arcs  m  n,  ap,  and  the  two  lines  a  n,  p  n,  will  be  equal  to  a 
rectilineal  space ;  which  may  be  found,  by  dividing  the  arc  n  n  into  as  many  parts^ 
similar  to  the  arc  a  p,  as  the  number  of  times  that  the  less  circle  is  contained  in  the 
greater :  this  may  be  performed  geometrically,  if  the  ratio  of  the  one  circle  to  the 
other  be  as  1  to  2,  or  I  to  3,  or  1  to  4,  &c.  If  we  here  suppose  it,  for  example,  to 
be  as  1  to  3,  we  ahaU  have  three  equal  chords,  a  o,  o  e,  and  e  n,  and  the  portion  of 
the  lunule  in  question  will  be  equal  to  the  rectilineal  figure  a  a  o  e  M  a,  since  the 
three  segments,  n  o,  o  e,  &&,  are  together  equal  to  the  segment  a  p. 

Remark  I. — We  have  also  proposed  and  solved  the  following  problem. 

A.  bmule,  not  tqnarahUt  lut  formed  by  two  cirelei  in  the  ratio  of  \  to  2,  being  given  g 
to  imieraeet  it  by  a  Une  parallel  to  its  base,  which  shall  cut  off  from  it  a  portion  o&se- 
bttel^  aquarable. 

Remark  2 — The  following  met'bod  for  dividing  eircles,  &c.  is  so  curious,  that  it 
la  well  deserving  of  a  place  here,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  ways  of  dividing  them 
into  certain  portions. 

To  divide  geometrically  CircUe  and  Ellipses  into  any  number  of  parte  at  pleaeure,  and 

in  any  proposed  ratios. 

Although  the  learned  labours*  of  all  ages  have  fiiiled  in  their  attempts  at  the  geo- 
metrical quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  even  of  the  division  of  the  circumference  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts  at  pleasure ;  yet  our  own  time  has  furnished  the  solution 
of  a  problem  but  little  less  curious,  and  heretofore  esteemed  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
as  diflBcolt  as  it ;  namely  the  division  of  the  circle  into  any  proposed  number  of  parts 
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wlmterer,  of  equal  perimeter,  and  the  areas  either  equal  or  in  any  proportion  to  each 
other.  The  solution  of  this  seeming  paradox  was  first  published  by  Dr.  Button,  in 
his  quarto'  Toluoie  of  Tracts,  in  1766.     That  curious  solution  was,  in  substance,  as 

follows : 

Divide  the  diameter  ab  (Fig.  106.)  of  the  given  circle  into 
as  many  equal  parts  as  the  circle  itself  is  to  be  divided  into,  at 
the  points  c,  d,  b,  &c.  Then  on  the  lines  a  c,  a  d,  a  e,  &c.,  as 
diameters,  describe  semicircles  on  one  side  of  the  diameter  a  b, 
and  also  on  the  lines  bb,  bd,  bc,  &c.,  on  the  other  side  of  that 
diameter;  then  will  these  semicircles 'divide  the  whole  given 
circle  in  the  manner  proposed,  viz.  into  parts  which  are  all  equal 
to  each  other,  both  in  area  and  in  perimeter. 
For,  the  several  diameters  of  the  dividing  semicircle  being  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, and  the  diameters  of  circles  being  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  circum- 
ferences, these  also  will  be  in  arithmetical  progression.  But,  in  such  a  progression, 
the  sum  of  the  extremes  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  each  pair  of  terms  that  are 
equally  distant  from  them ;  therefore  the  sum  of  the  circumferences  on  a  c  and  c  b, 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  those  on  a  d  and  d  b,  and  to  the  sum  of  those  on  a  £  and  e  b, 
&c;  and  each  sum  equal  to  the  semicircumference  of  the  given  circle  on  the 
whole  diameter  a  b.  Therefore  all  the  parts  have  equal  perimeters ;  and  each  pe- 
rimeter is  equal  to  the  whole  circumference  of  the  first  given  circle :  which  satisfies 
one  of  the  conditions  in  the  problem. 

Again,  the  same  diameters  being  in  proportion  to  each  other  as  the  numbers  1^  2, 
9, 4,  &e.,  and  the  areas  of  circles  being  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  the  semi- 
circles will  be  as  the  square  numbers  1,  4,  9,  16,  &c.,  and  consequently  the  differ- 
ences between  all  the  adjacent  semicircles  are  as  the  terms  of  the  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, 1,  3,  5,  7,  &c. :  and  here  again  the  sums  of  the  extremes  and  of  eveiy  two 
equidistant  means,  make  up  the  several  equal  parts  of  the  circle :  which  is  the  other 
eondition  of  the  problem. 

But  this  subject  admits  of  a  still  more  geometrical  form,  and  is  capable  of  being 
rendered  very  general  and  extensive,  and  is  moreover  very  fruitful  in  curious  con- 
sequences. For  first,  in  whatever  ratio  the  whole  diameter  is  divided,  whether  into 
equal  or  unequal  parts,  and  whatever  be  the  number  of  the  parts,  the  perimeters 
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of  the  parts  will  always  be  equal.  For  since  the  circum- 
ferences of  circles  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  dia- 
meters, and  because  a  b  (Fig.  107.)  and  a  d  -|- 1>  B,  and  a  c  -|- 
CB  are  all  equal,  therefore  the  semicircumferences  e,and  &-|- 
<f,  and  a-^cmre  all  equal ;  and  constantly  the  same,  whatever 
oe  the  ratio  of  the  parts  a  d,  d  c,  c  b,  of  the  diameter.  We 
shall  presently  find  too  that  the  spaces  t  ▼,  b  8,  and  p  q,  will 
be  universally  as  the  same  parts,  ad,  o  c,  c  b,  of  the  dia- 
meter. 

The  semicircles  having  been  described  as  before  mentioned,  erect  c  b  perpendicular  to 
A  B«  and  join  b  a.  Then  will  the  circle  on  the  diameter  b  b,  be  equal  to  the  space 
PQ«  For,  join  a  b.  Now  the  space  p  is  =  semicircle  on  ab  —  semicircle  on  ac: 
but  the  semicir.  on  ABsssemicir.  on  AE-j-semicir.  on  be,  and  the  semicir.  on  ac 
^ semicir.  on  a  b  —  semicir.  on  c  b  ;  therefore  semicir.  a  b  —  semicir.  ac  =  semicir. 
BB4-iemicir.  ce,  that  is,  the  space  p  is  =  semicir.  be  -f- semicir.  ce;  to  each  of 
these  add  the  space  o,  or  the  semicir.  on  bc  ;  then  p  -f-  ci  =  semidr.  be -(-semicir, 
CM -^semicir.  bc,  that  is,  p  +  Q^  double  the  semicir.  bB;  or  =.  the  whole  circle 
on  BE. 
In  like  manner,  the  twcr  spaces  p  q  and  b  a  together,  or  the  whole  space  p  q  b  a,  is 
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equal  to  the  circle  on  the  diameter  b  f.    And  therefore  the  apace  B  a  alone,  it  equal 
to  the  difference,  or  the  circle  on  b  f  minus  the  circle  on  b  s. 

But,  circles  being  as  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  b  b^  b  f*,  and  these  again 
being  as  the  parts  or  lines  b  c,  b  d,  therefore  the  spaces  p  q,  p  q  b  a,  r  s,  t  v,  are 
respectively  as  the  lines  b  c,  b  d,  c  o,  a  d.  And  if  B  c  be  equal  to  c  D,  then  will  P  a 
be  equal  to  R  8,  as  in  the  first  or  simplest  case. 

Hence  to  find  a  circle  equal  to  the  space  b  s,  where  the  points  d  and  c  are  taken 
at  random :  From  either  end  of  the  diameter,  as  ▲,  take  a  o  equal  to  d  c,  erect 
o  H  perpendicular  to  a  b,  and  join  a  h  ;  then  the  circle  on  a  H  will  be  equal  to  the 
space  R  B.  For,  the  space  p  q  is  to  the  space  r  s,  as  b  c  is  to  c  d  or  a  o,  that  is  aa 
B  e'  to  A  h',  the  squares  of  the  diameters,  or  as  the  circle  on  B  b  to  the  circle  on  a  h. 
But  the  circle  on  b  E  is  equal  to  the  spAce  p  Q ;  therefore  the  circle  on  a  h  is  equal 
to  the  space  r  b. 

Hence,  to  divide  a  circle  in  this  manner,  into  any  proposed  number  of  parts,  that 
shall  be  in  any  ratio  to  one  another :  Divide  the  diameter  into  a^  many  parts,  at  the 
points  D,  c,  &C.,  and  in  the  same  ratios  as  those  proposed ;  then  on  the  several 
distances  of  these  points  from  the  two  ends  a  and  b  as  diameters,  describe  the  alter- 
nate semicircles  on  the  different  sides  of  the  whole  diameter  a  b  ;  and  they  will 
divide  the  whole  circle  in  the  manner  proposed.  That  is,  the  spaces  T  ▼,  b  8,  p  q, 
will  be  as  the  lines  a  d,  d  c,  c  b. 

But  these  properties  are  not  confined  to  the  circle  alone.     They  are  to  be  found 
also  in  the  ellipse,  as  the  genus  of  which  the  circle  is  only  a  species.    For  if  the 
Fia    106.  annexed  figure  be  an  ellipse  described  on  the  axis  a  b  (Fig.  106. ) 

the  area  of  which  is,  in  like  manner,  divided  by  similar  semi- 
ellipses,  described  on  a  d,  a  c,  b  c,  b  d,  as  axes,  all  the  semi- 
perimeters  /,  a  e,b  J,  c,  will  be  equal  to  one  another,  for  the 
A|[^T..j^p....^l^.^...^  same  reason  as  before  in  the  circle,  namely,  because  the  periphe- 
ries of  similar  ellipses  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  diame- 
ters. And  the  same  property  would  still  hold  good,  if  a  b  were 
any  other  diameter  of  the  ellipse,  instead  of  the  axis ;  describ- 
ing on  the  parts  of  its  semi-ellipses  which  shall  be  similar  to 
those  into  which  the  diameter  a  b  divides  the  given  ellipse. 

And  farther,  if  a  circle  be  described  about  the  ellipse,  on  the  diameter  a  b,  and 
lines  be  drawn  similar  to  those  in  the  second  figure ;  then  by  a  proces<»  the  very  same 
as  before  in  the  circle,  substituting  only  semi-ellipse  for  semicircle,  it  is  found  that 

the  space 

P  Q  =E  the  similar  ellipse  on  the  diameter  b  b, 

p  Q  R  8       =  the  similar  ellipse  on  the  diameter  b  f, 

R  8  as  the  similar  ellipse  on  the  diameter  a  h, 

or  to^the  difference  of  the  ellipses  on  b  f  and  b  b  ;  also  the  elliptic  spaces  p  q,  p  q  b  s, 

R  8,  T  ▼,  are  respectively  as  the  lines  b  c,  bd,  d  c,  a  D ;  being  the  same  ratios  as  the 

the  circular  spaces.     And  hence  an  ellipse  is  divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  in  any 

assigned  ratios,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  circle  is  divided,  namely,  dividing  the 

»axis,  or  any  diameter,  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  partB  of  it  describing  similar 

semi-ellipses. 

With  respect  to  the  above  method  of  dividing  a  circle.  Dr.  Hutton  gives  the  follow- 
inij^  anecdote,  which  we  think  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers :-« 

*'  About  the  year  1770,  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  the  ingenious  lecturer  on  astronomy 
and  mechanics,  in  his  peregrinations,  came  to  Newcastle,  where  I  then  resided,  to  give 
his  usual  course  of  public  lectures ;  on  which  occasfon,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
friends,  I  not  only  procured  him  a  numerous  end  respectable  audience,  but  also  ac- 
commodated him  with  the  free  use  of  the  new  school  rooms,  which  I  had  lately  built, 
to  deliTer  his  lectures  in.     As  Mr.  F.  commonly  amused  my  £unily  and  friends  at 
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ereDiDfiy  with  «bewing  his  ingeuioua  mechanical  contrinmcet  and  dnwingf,  on  one 
of  these  oecasions  be  produced  a  very  neat  and  correct  drawing  on  a  large  scale,  being 
a  construction  of  this  problem  in  the  prolix  way  in  which  it  had  been  given  by  Mr. 
Hawney  ;  but  which  he  exhibited  as  a  great  curiosity.  I  ventured  to  state  to  him, 
tkat  I  thought  a  much  simpler  construction  might  be  found  out  for  this  problem, 
which  was  then  new  to  me.  As  Mr.  F.  expressed  a  wish  to  see  such  a  thing  as  a 
simpler  construction,  which  however  he  seemed  to  have  his  doubts  of  procuring,  I 
was  induced  to  consider  it  that  evening,  before  going  to  rest,  and  discovered  the  con- 
struction above  given. 

'*  The  next  morning  I  shewed  it  to  him,  and  he  seemed  much  pleased  with  its 
apparent  simplicity,  but  doubted  whether  it  might  be  exactly  true.  On  referring  him 
to  the  accompanying  demonstration,  I  was  much  surprized  by  his  reply  that  he  could 
not  understand  that,  but  he  would  make  the  drawing  on  a  large  scale,  which  was 
always  his  way  to  try  if  such  things  were  true.  In  my  surprise,  I  asked  where  he 
bsd  learned  geometry, — by  what  Euclid  or  other  book,  — when  he  frankly  stated  that 
be  had  never  learned  any  geometry,  nor  could  ever  understand  the  demonstration  of  any 
one  of  Euclid's  propositions.  Accordingly,  next  morning,  with  a  joyful  countenance, 
be  brought  roe  the  construction  neatly  drawn  out  on  a  large  sheet  of  pasteboard, 
saying  he  esteemed  it  a  treasure,  having  found  it  quite  right,  as  every  point  and  line 
agn;€d  to  a  hair's  breath,  by  measurement  on  the  scale.*' 

PBOBLBM  LXIV. 

Of  various  other  Circular  Space*  absolutely  Squarable. 
ist.  Let  there  be  two  concentric  circles,  through  which  is  drawn  the  line  b  b  (Fig. 
100.)  a  tangent  or  secant  to  the  interior  circle.     Draw  c  a  and  o  b,  forming  an  angle 

A  c  n,  and  make  the  arc  d  f  in  proportion  to  the  arc  d  a,  as  the 
.tig.  ItW.  iquare  of  c  u  is  to  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  c  b  and  CD  : 

if  c  a  be  then  drawn,  we  shall  have  the  mixtilineal space  abe  r 
equal  to  the  rectilineal  triangle  a  c  B. 

It  iH  evident  that,  to  render  the  position  of  c  E  determinable 

by  common  geometry,  the  ratio  between  the  arcs  a  d  and  d  v 

must  be  that  of  certain  numbers  as  1  to  1, 1  to  2, 1  to  3,  &c.,  or 

2  to  1,  2  to  3,  &c.     Consequently,  the  difference  of  the  squares 

of  the  radii  of  the  two  circles,  must  be  to  the  square  of  the 

less,  ss  1  to  1,  or  2  to  1,  or  3  to  1,  &c    The  sectors  of  the  different  circles  being  then 

io  the  compound  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  radii  and  of  their  amplitudes,  we  shall 

hsve  the  sector  bob  equal  to  a  c  F ;  if  the  common  sector  d  c  f  therefore  be  taken 

swsy,  snd  the  space  a  d  b  bo  added  to  bothf  the  rectilineal  triangle  a  c  b  will  be  equal 

to  the  space  a  f  b  b. 

2d.  Let  there  be  any  sector,  as  a  c  b  o  a  (Fig.  110.)  of  which  a  b  is  the  chord. 

In  a  double,  or  quadruple,  or  octuple  circle,  take  a  sector  acbga,  the  angle  of  which 

Fig.  110  s^*l^  ^  the  half  or  the  fourth,  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  angle 

A  c  b,  which  it  is  possible  to  do  with  the  rule  and  compasses ;  let 

this  second  sector  be  disposed  as  seen  in  the  figure,  that  is  to 

say,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  arc  a  ^  6  shall  stand  on  the  chord 

a  b.     We  shall  then  have  the  space  a  a^&  boa,  equal  to  the 

rectilineal  figure  ■  c  f  c,  minus  the  two  triangles  a  a  a  and 

6  b  F.  ' 

This  is  almost  evident ;  for,  by  the  above  construction,  the  sector  a  CBO  is  equal 

to  mebg ;  if  the  part  therefore  which  is  common  be  taken  away,  there  will  be  an 

equality  between  what  remains  on  the  one  hand,  viz.  the  kind  of  lunule  a  gb  bga, 

plus  the  two  triangles  a  a  e,  and  B  6  f,  and  what  remains  on  the  other,  or  the  recti- 
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lineal  figarexcpc:  this  kind  of  lunule  therefore  ii  equal  to  the  above  rectilineal 
figure,  diminished  by  these  two  triangles. 


Fig.  111. 


3d.  If  two  equal  circles  cut  each  other  in  a  and  b  (Fig.  111.) 
and  if  any  line  a  c  be  drawn  intersecting  the  interior  arc  in  z, 
and  the  exterior  in  c,  it  is  evident  that  the  arc  ■  b  will  be  equal 
to  the  arc  b  c  ;  and  consequently  the  segment  b  b  will  be  equal 
to  the  segment  b  c.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  triangle  formed 
by  the  two  arcs  b  b  and  b  g,  and  the  straight  line  s  c,  will  be 
equal  to  the  rectilineal  triangle  s  b  c.  Lastly,  that  if  a  o  be  a 
tangent  in  a,  to  the  arc  a  E  b  ;  the  mixtilineal  figure  a  i  B  c  o, 
will  be  equal  to  the  rectilineal  triangle  a  D  b. 

4th.  If  two  equal  circles  touch  each  other  in  c  (Fig.  1 12.)  and 
if  a  third  equal  circle  be  described  through  the  point  of  contact ; 
the  curvilineal  space  a  F  c  b  D  B  a  will  be  equal  to  the  rectilineal 
quadrilateral  a  B  d  c. 

For  ifcB  be  drawn  a  tangent  to  the  first  two  circles,  the  space 

comprehended  by  the  arcs  c  f  a  and  a  b  and  the  straight  line  c  b, 

is  equal  to  the  rectilineal  triangle  c  a  b,  as  has  been  shewn 

already.    The  case  is  the  same  with  the  mixtilineal  space  c  B  o  B 

in  regard  to  the  triangle  CD  B  :  therefore,  &c. 

5th.    Theaboye  remark  was  made  by  M.  Lambert,  in  the  '*  Acta  Helvetica,**  vol. 

ii.    But  other  spaces  of  the  same  form  may  be  found  equal  to  rectilineal  figures, 

though  bounded  by  circular  arcs,  two  of  which  only  are  equal. 

Let  A  B  c  o  (Fig.  1 13.)  be  a  circle, 
F^»  113.  from  which  it  is  required  to  cut  off, 

1  by  two  other  circular  arcs,  a  space 

of  the  above  kind  absolutely  squar- 
able.  On  an  indefinite  right  line 
make  the  parts  c  e,  e  f,  f  h,  each 
equal  to  the  side  of  the  square  in- 
scribed in  the  given  circle:  and  let 
the  third  part  fh  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  in  o:  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  cb  raise  the  perpendicular  B  I,  and  let  it  be  intersected  in  i,  by  a  circle 
described  from  o  as  a  centre  with  the  radius  o  c.  Draw  c  i,  and  make  c  k  equal  to 
it ;  lastly,  on  f  o  describe  a  semicircle,  cutting,  in  L,  the  line  k  l  perpendicular  to 
F  o ;  draw  h  l,  and  in  the  given  circle  make  the  chords  a  b  and  a  d  equal  to  it. 
If  with  a  radius  equal  to  c  z,  there  be  then  described  arcs,  passing  through  the  points 
A  and  B,  A  and  d,  with  their  convexity  turned  towards  c ;  we  shall  have  the  space 
bounded  by  the  arcs  a  b,  a  d,  and  b  c  d,  equal  to  the  rectilineal  space  formed  by  the 
chords  A  B,  A  D,  and  the  four  chords  o  x,  u  c,  c  n,  and  n  b,  of  the  four  equal  portions 
of  the  arc  b  c  d.  ^ 

But,  as  enough  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  we  shall  only  add  one  reflection, 
which  is,  that  these  quadratures  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  real  quadratures  of  a 
curvilineal  space.  All  the  marvellous  in  these  operations,  as  M.  de  Fontenelle  has 
Tery  properly  remarked,  consists  in  a  kind  of  geometric  legerdemain,  by  means  of 
which  as  much  is  dexterously  added  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  rectilineal  space,  as  is 
taken  from  it  on  the  other.  It  was  not  in  this  manner  that  Archimedes  first 
squared  the  parabola,  and  in  which  modern  geometricians  have  given  the  quadrature 
of  so  many  other  curves.  All  these  things  however  appeared  to  us  sufficiently  eiuioua 
to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 
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0ftk$  JEUipie  or  Gtometrieal  Oval,  and  ofitt  paHt* 

It  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  ellipse  (Fig.  1 14.) 
is  to  the  rectangle  of  its  axes  a  if  and  d  b,  as  the  circle  is  to 
the  rectangle  of  its  axes,  or  to  the  square  of  its  diameter  a  b, 
since  each  axis  is  equal  to  the  diameter. 

Thus,  as  the  circle  is  ^  nearly  of  the  square  of  its  diame- 
ter, the  ellipse  is  also  }|  of  the  rectangle  of  its  axes. 

Nothing  then  is  necessary,  but  to  multiply  the  rectangle  of 
the  axes  of  the  given  ellipse  by  11,  and  to  divide  the  product 
by  14 ;  the  quotient  will  give  the  area. 

We  shall  here  add,  that  each  segment  or  sector  of  the  ellipsis  is  always  in  a  given 
ratio  to  the  sector  or  segment  of  a  circle,  as  is  easy  to  be  determined.     Let  the 

elliptical  sector  fco,  (Fig.  115.)  for  example,  or  the  segment 
VBO,  be  given:  on  the  axis  a b  describe  a  circle  from  the 
centre  c ;  and  if  o  r  be  continued  to  o  and  b,  we  shall  have 
the  elliptical  sector  r  c  o  b  to  the  circular  sector  d  c  e  b,  as  f  o 
to  i>  x,  or  as  the  less  axis  of  the  ellipsis  is  to  the  greater :  the 
elliptical  segment  bfo  will  also  be  to  the  circular  segment 
D  b  B,  as  F  o  to  D  B,  or  as  the  less  axis  of  the  ellipsis  to  the 
greater. 
Let  there  be  likewise,  in  an  ellipsis,  any  segment  whatever, 
u  a  0  p.  On  the  axes  let  fall  two  perpendiculars  from  n  and  p,  and  continue  them 
till  they  meet  the  circle  in  m  and  p  ;  if  MP  be  then  dravm,  we  shall  have  the  segment 
a  0  p  to  the  circular  segment  n  o  P,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  less  axis  is  to  the 
greater.    From  this  is  deduced  the  solution  of  the  following  problem. 
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To  divide  ike  Hctor  of  an  elUptit  into  two  equal  part». 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  divide  the  elliptical  sector 
DC  B  (Fig.  116.)  into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  line  as  c  o. 

On  the  diameter  a  b  describe  a  circle ;  and  having  drawn  d  x 
perpendicular  to  a  b,  continue  it  to  b,  and  draw  b  c,  which  will 
give  the  circular  sector  bob;  divide  the  arc  b  b  into  two  equal 
parts  in  F,  and  draw  f  h  perpendicular  to  the  axis  a  b  ;  then 
from  the  centre  c,  to  the  point  o,  where  that  perpendicular  cuts  the  ellipsis,  draw 
the  Ime  G  c,  the  elliptical  sector  bco  will  be  equal  to  o c  d,  as  the  circular  bc  f  iv 

tOFCB. 

The  case  would  be  the  same  if  the  sector  were  equal  to  the  4th  part  of  an  ellipsis, 
or  soy  higher  part ;  and  also  if  the  sector  were  comprehended  between  any  two  semi* 
diameters  of  the  ellipsis,  as  i>  c  and  d  c. 

In  this  case,  from  the  points  d  and  <f,  let  fidl  on  the  axis  the  perpendiculars  d  i 
asd  d  I,  which  when  continued  will  cut  the  semicircle  a  x  b  in  b  and  e ;  divide  the 
ire  Be  into  two  equal  parts  inf,  and  draw /A  perpendicular  to  a  b,  cutting  the 
rllipais  in  § :  the  line  eg  will  divide  the  sector  d  o  ^  into  two  equal  parts. 


PBOBLBX  XJLVII. 


A  tarpenUr  ha$  a  triangular  piece  of  timber;  and,  wishing  to  utake  the  moit  of  it,  i$ 
deeirmu  to  know  bg  what  maana  he  eon  cut  from  it  the  greatett  right-angled  quadran* 
gaUr  table  poemUe,   In  what  manner  muat  he  proceed  f 
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^.  ua 


JFfy.  119. 


^.120. 


Figm  117.  Let  the  giren  triangular  piece  of  timber  be  ABc(Fig. 

117.)    Divide  Uie  two  sides  a  b,  b  c,  into  two  equal  partii 

in  r  and  o,  and  draw  f  g  :   then  from  the  points  f  and  o^ 

draw  F  H  and  o  x  perpendicular  to  the  base :  the  rectangle 

V  I,  will  be  the  greatest  possible  that  can  be  inscribed  in  the 

triangle,  and  will  be  exactly  the  half  of  it. 

If  the  triangle  be  right-angled  at  A  (Fig.  118.)  the  question  may  be 

solved  in  two  different  ways,  by  which  there  may  be  obtained  the  two 

rectangular  tables  f  t  and  f  i,  which  will  each  be  the  greatest  inscript- 

ible  in  the  given  triangle,  and  both  equal 

When  the  triangle  has  all  its   angles  acute,  the  solution  will  be 
different  according  to  the  side  assumed  as  base.     There  will  conse- 
quently be  three,  and  each  will  give  a  table  more  or  less  elongated, 
and  always  of  the  same  area,  otherwise  the  greatest  would  exclusively 
•olve  the  problem :  such  are  the  rectangles  f  i,  o  L,  and  k  m  (Fig.l  19.) 
But  the  carpenter  having  consulted  a  geometrician,  the  latter 
observed  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  convert  thia 
piece  of  timber  into  an  oval  table :  and  in  what  manner  then 
must  he  proceed  to  trace  out  on  it  the  greatest  oval  pos- 
•ible. 

Let  the  given  triangtilor  piece  of  wood,  as  before,  be  a  b  c 
(Fig.  120.)  First  divide  each  side  into  two  equal  parts  in  f,  d, 
and  E ;  these  three  points  will  be  the  points  of  contact  where 
the  ellipsis  touches  the  sides  of  the  triangle;  if  the  lines  a  b, 
c  F,  and  B  D  be  then  drawn,  intersecting  each  other  in  o,  the 
point  o  will  be  the  centre  of  the  ellipsis. 

Then  make  o  l  equal  to  o  e,  and  through  g  draw  Q  o, 
parallel  to  Bc,  and  through  the  point  d  draw  dq  parallel  to 
A  E ;  then  take  g  p,  a  mean  proportional  between  g  q  and  g  o :  if 
the  triangle  b  A  c  be  isosceles,  the  lines  g  l  and  g  p  will  be  the 
•emi-axis  of  the  ellipsis;  and  we  liave  already  shewn  in  what  manner  an  elb'psis  may 
be  described  when  the  two  axes  are  given. 

But  if  the  angle  lop  be  acute  or  obtuse,  the  ellipsis  may  be  traced  out  at  once 
by  means  of  an  instrument,  described  in  Prob.  xxii. ;  for  it  is  of  little  imporunce 
whether  the  angle  of  the  two  given  diameters  be  a  right  angle  or  not.  This  method 
will  always  be  equally  successful ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  when  the  above 
angle  is  not  a  right  angle,  the  portions  of  the  ellipsis,  described  in  the  two  adjacent 
■Ogles,  LOP  and  i«g  r,  will  not  be  equal  and  similar. 

The  two  axes  liiay  be  determined  also  directly :  the  method  maybe  found  in  books 
on  conic  sections,  and  to  these  we  must  refer,  as  the  nature  of  this  work  will  not 
admit  of  entering  deeply  into  the  subject. 

PROBLEM  LXTm. 

The  pcintB  b  and  c  {Fig.  121  )  ore  the  adjutora  tf  two  baBons  in  a  garden,  and  a  it 
the  point  where  a  conduit  i»  inirodveedt  and  to  be  divided  into  two  partM,  in  order  to 
tuppfy  B  and  c  with  water.  Where  must  the  point  of  separation  be,  that  the  enm  of 
the  three  conduits,  a  d,  D  B,  and  d  c,  and  consequently  the  expense  in  pipes,  shall  be 
the  least  possible  f 

This  problem,  which  belongs  to  that  branch  of  civil  engineering  that  relates  to 
the  conveyance  of  water,  when  reduced  to  geometrical  language,  may  be  enounced 
OS  follows :  In  a  triangle  a  bc,  to  find  a  point,  from  which  if  three  lines  be  drawn 
to  the  three  angles,  the  sum  of  these  lines  shall  be  the  least  possible,    Mow  it  it 
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Fig.  121. 


that  there  mutt  be  luch  e  point,  and  that  iti  potitjon  being  found,  the 
expense  m  pipes  wtU  be  lem  than  if  the  point  of  separation  were  assumed  in  any 
other  place. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  explain  the  reasoning  by  means  of  which  this  problem  is 
MlTcd ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  employ  calculation  without  great  prolixity. 
We  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  the  required 

point  D  must  be  so  situated,  that  the  angles  a  D  c,  a  D  a, 
and  B  D  c  shall  be  equal  to  each  other,  and  consequently 
each  equal  to  120^. 

To  construct  this  problem,  on  the  side  ac  as  a  chord 
describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  a  D  c,  capable  of  containing  an 
angle  of  120°,  or  equal  to  one  third  of  the  circle  of  which 
it  forms  a  part ;  if  the  same  thing  be  done  on  another  of 
the  sides,  as  b  c,  the  intersection  of  these  two  circular 
arcs  will  determine  the  required  point  D ;  and  it  is  from 
this  point  that  the  conduit  must  be  divided,  in  order 
to  be  conveyed  thence  to  b  and  to  c. 
Sodi,  at  least,  would  be  the  solution  of  the  problem  if  the  three  pipes  a  d,  d  c,  and 
9  a,  were  all  to  be  of  the  same  bore.  But  an  intelligent  engineer  will  not  make  the 
pipes  equal  in  size ;  he  will  be  sensible  that  to  give  greater  height  to  the  jet,  it  will 
be  proper  that  the  pipes  d  b  and  d  c  should  not  together  admit  a  greater  quantity 
of  water  than  the  pipe  ad,  otherwise  the  water  in  these  pipes,  after  coming  from 
the  pipe  d,  would  be  in  a  state  of  stagnation,  and  would  not  receive  the  impulse 
necessary  to  make  it  rise  to  its  greatest  height. 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  in  this  new  case,  is  as  follows :  We  shall  suppose 
that  the  bore  of  the  pipe  ad,  or  its  capacity,  is  exactly  double  that  of  the  other  two ; 
that  IS  to  say,  that  the  diameters  are  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  7  nearly ;  for  by  these 
means  the  water  will  always  sustain  an  equal  pressure  in  the  former  and  in  the  two 
latter.  We  shall  suppose  also,  that  the  price  of  the  foot  of  each  kind  of  these  pipes 
is  in  the  same  ratio,  because,  in  economical  problems  of  this  sort,  it  is  the  ratio  of 
the  ^oes  that  ought  chiefly  to  be  considered. 

These  things  being  premised,  we  shall  find  that  the  point  of  separation  of  the 
pipes  ought  to  be  in  rf,  so  situated,  that  the  angles  c  cf  a  and  b  </  a  shall  be  equal,  and 
of  such  a  nature,  that  the  sine  of  each  shall  be  to  radius  as  10  is  to  14 ;  or  more 
generally,  as  the  price  of  the  foot  of  the  larger  pipe  is  to  double  that  of  the  smaller. 
Hence  it  will  be  easy,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  to  determine  the  angle,  which 
will  be  found  to  be  132''  SO'  or  near  133*. 

If  on  the  sides  a  b  and  a  c  then,  of  the  triangle  a  b  c,  there  be  described  two  cir- 
eahtf  arcs,  each  containing  an  angle  of  133%  their  point  of  section  will  be  in  d,  where 
the  main  pipe  ought  to  be  divided,  to  convey  water  toBandc,  so  as  to  incur  the  least 
possible  expense  in  pipes. 


1^.122. 


Remark — By  extending  thia  problem,  we  may  suppose  that  the 

main  pipe  is  to  convey  water  to  three  given  points,  b,  c,  e,  (Fig.  122.) 

In  that  case  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  if  the  four  pipes  were 

equal,  the  point  of  separation  could  not  be  placed  more  advantage- 

— ■rr'      ously,  at  least  for   diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  pipes,  than  in 

y/  the  place  where  the  lines  a  e  and  b  c  intersect  each  other ;  but  this 

y  perhaps  would  not  be  the  most  advantageous  disposition  for  making 

the  water  to  be  thrown  up  with  the  greatest  force. 

The  same  observation,  made  in  regard  to  the  first  solution  of  the  problem,  may  be 

here  also.    To  give  greater  force  to  the  jet,  the  main  pipe  ought  to  be  nearly 

tripla  in  aae  to  each  of  the   rest.      Let  us  suppose  then  that  the  price  of  a 
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foot  of  the  former,  is  to  that  of  a  foot  of  the  othen,  as  m  is  to  a ;  and  ia  the  ksl 
place,  to  simplifj  the  problem,  the  solution  of  which  would  be  otherwise  ezceedi- 
ingly  complex,  we  shall  suppose  that  the  lines  a  «  and  a  c  cut  each  other  at  right 
angles :  this  being  the  case,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  angle  a fc  ought  to  be  such, 
that,  radius  being  unity,  the  cosine  of  it  shall  be  ^  a  ^  4  a  a  —  (ai  —  1),  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  sine  of  the  angle  d  c  f  must  be  equal  to  the  abore 
expression. 

If  we  suppose  then,  for  example,  that  mistoaasStoS,  we  shall  hare  the  abore 
expression  equal  to  0'71496,  which  is  the  sine  of  an  angle  of  45*  38".  If  the  angle 
D  c  F  therefore  be  made  equal  to  from  45*  to  46*,  the  point  F  will  be  that  where  the 
principal  pipe  ought  to  be  divided. 

If  m  were  to  a  as  2  to  1,  the  above  expression  would  become  equal  to  0'8660(^ 
which  is  the  sine  of  an  angle  of  60*;  in  this  case  therefore  the  angle  ocf  ought  to 
be  made  equal  to  60*,  or  each  of  the  angles  d  f  c  and  o  f  b  equal  to  30*. 

It  is  here  evident  that,  to  render  the  problem  susceptible  of  a  solution,  m  and  a 
must  be  such,  that  the  above  expression  shall  not  be  imaginary,  nor  greater  than 
unity.  In  either  of  these  coses  there  could  be  no  solution ;  and  Uiis  would  indicate, 
at  most,  that  the  division  ought  to  be  made  at  the  point  a,  or  at  as  great  a  distance 
as  possible  from  the  line  b  c.  This  expression  also  must  not  be  ^  0 :  in  that  case 
we  ought  to  conclude  that  the  division  should  be  made  at  the  point  d. 

PBOBLBM  LXIX. 

Otometrieal  paradox  of  line»  which  aboajft  approach  each  other ^  without  ever  being 

able  to  nuet  or  to  coincide. 

Every  person,  in  the  least  acquainted  with  geometry,  knows,  that  if  two  straight 
lines,  in  the  same  plane,  approach  each  other,  they  will  necessarily  meet  in  a  common 
point  of  intersection.  We  say  in  the  aame  plane,  for  if  they  were  in  different  planes, 
it  is  evident  that  they  might  approach  till  a  certain  term,  without  cutting  each  other, 
and  that  they  would  then  diverge  from  each  other  more  and  more.  If  we  suppose, 
for  example,  two  parallel  and  vertical  planes,  on  one  of  which  is  drawn  a  horizontal 
line,  and  on  the  other  one  inclined  to  the  horizon,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that 
they  will  not  be  parallel,  and  yet  they  can  never  intersect  each  other,  their  least  dis- 
tance being  necessarily  that  of  the  two  planes.  Here  then  we  have  two  lines  not 
parallel,  which  never  meet:  but  this  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the  problem  is 
understood. 

It  may  be  demonstrated  that  there  are  many  Hues,  and  in  the  same  plane,  which 
continually  approach  each  other,  and  which  however  can  never  meet.  They  are 
indeed  not  straight  lines,  but  a  curve  combined  with  a  straight  line,  or  two  curved 
lines  together.  We  shall  here  give  a  few  examples  of  these  lines,  which  are  very 
iamiliar  to  those  who  are  versed  in  the  higher  geometry. 

In  the  indefinite  straight  line  a  o,  (Fig.  123.)  take  equal  parts 
A  B,  B  c,  c  D,  &c. ;  and  from  the  points  b,  c,  v,  &c.,  raise  the  per- 
pendiculars B  6,  c  c,  p  d,  B  e,  &c.,  which  decrease,  according  to  a 
progression,  no  term  of  which  can  become  0,  though  it  may 
become  indefinitely  small ;  let  these  terms  decrease,  for  exam- 
ple, according  to  the  progression  1,  ^f  ^t  ^, },  i,  &c. :  it  is  evi- 
1  1  >  1  !  dent  that  the  curve  passing  through  the  summits  of  the  lines, 
decreasing  according  to  this  progression,  can  never  meet  the 
line  o,  however  far  continued,  since  its  distance  from  that  line  can  never  become  0; 
it  will  however  approach  it  more  and  more,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  nearer  it 
than  any  quantity,  however  small.  This  curve,  in  the  present  case,  is  that  so  well 
known  to  geometricians  under  the  name  of  the  hyperbola;  which  has  the  property 
pf  being  contained  between  the  branches  of  two  rectilineal  angles,  having  their 
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irertioes  oppOMd  to  each  other,  towards  which  it  approaches  more  and  more,  without 
ever  touching  them. 

If  the  ^ragntmon^  according  to  which  these  lines  Bb,  ce,T>dj  &c.  decrease,  were 

^»i*i>i«'&>^c.t  ^b«  line  passing  through  the  points  6,  e,  <f,  e,  &c.,  would  still  ap- 

praach  more  and  more  to  the  straight  line  a  o,  without  ever  meeting  it ;  for  whatever 

might  he  the  distance  of  any  term  of  this  progression,  it  could  never  become  r=  0. 

Fig,  124.  Another  example, — Without  the  indefinite  line  a  f, 

(Fig.  124.)  assume  any  point  P,  from  which  draw  pa 
perpendicular  to  a  p,  and  any  other  lines  at  pleasure,  p  b, 
p  c,  p  D,  Ate.,  more  and  more  inclined ;  in  the  continuation 
of  which  make  the  lines  a  a,  B  6,  cc,  &c.,  always  equal : 
it  is  evident  that  the  line  passing  through  the  points  a, 
6,  c,<f,  &c.,  never  can  meet  the  line  a  f,  though  it  may 
approach  it  more  and  more,  and  nearer  than  any  deter- 
minate quantity;  because  f/ becomes  more  and  more  inclined.  This  curve  is  that 
known  to  geometricians  by  the  name  of  the  conchoid^  and  was  invented  by  Nico- 
mcdes,  a  Greek  geometrician,  to  serve  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  respecting  two 
mean  proportionals. 

A  great  many  other  examples  might  be  found  in  the  higher  geometry ;  but  these 
will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

PROBLEM  LXX. 

«  the  island  of  Deloe,  a  temple  consecrated  to  Geometry  was  erected,  on  a  circular 
oasis  {Fig,  125.),  and  covered  by  a  hemispherical  dome,  having  four  windows  in  its 
oreumference,  with  a  circular  aperture  at  the  top,  so  combined,  that  the  remainder 
of  the  hemispherical  surface  of  the  dome  was  equal  to  a  rectilineal  figure  ;  and  in 
the  rglindric  part  of  the  temple  was  a  door,  absolutely  squarablct  or  equal  to  a  reC" 
tUineal  space.  What  geometrical  means  did  the  architect  employ  in  the  constmctiott 
of  this  Mumument  t 

Fig,  125.  Every  person,  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  geometry,  knows 

that  the  measure  of  a  hemispherical  surface  depends  on  that  of 
the  circle,  which  is  equal  to  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  having  the 
same  base  and  the  same  altitude.  The  ingenuity  of  this  construc- 
tion then  was,  Ist.  To  have  cut  from  the  dome,  by  the  apertures 
above  mentioned,  spherical  portions  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
remainder  should  be  equal  to  a  figure  purely  rectilineal.  2d.  To 
have  described  in  the  cylindric  part,  or  circular  wall  of  the  temple, 
another  figure  which  was  squarable.  The  method  that  might 
have  been  employed  is  as  follows : 

Let  us  first  suppose  a  fourth  part  of  the  hemispherical  dome, 
having  for  its  base  the  quadrant  acb  (Fig.  126.)  Take  the  are 
B  D,  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  ate  a  b,  as  the  breadth  of  the  arc 
that  ought  to  separate  the  windows ;  and  draw  a  d  the  chord  of 
the  remainder.  Now  let  b  c  £  be  any  section  whatever,  through 
the  axis  of  the  dome  s  c,  and  let  its  intersection  with  a  d  be  f  ; 
make  c  b,  c  f,  c  o,  continually  proportional ;  in  the  axis  c  s  make 
the  line  c  h  equal  to  e  q,  and  draw  H  i  parallel  to  c  b,  which  will 
intersect  the  quadrant  s  b  in  i :  then  will  i  be  one  of  the  points 
of  the  window  required ;  and  the  series  of  points  i,  determined 
in  this  manner,  will  give  the  contour  of  that  window,  the  surface 

of  which  will  be  equal  to  doable  the  segment  a  e  d,  while  the  spherical  portion  a  a  z  d  a 

wiD  be  equal  to  double  the  rectilineal  triangle  cad. 
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The  whole  sur&ce  of  this  fourth  part  of  the  dome  will  be  equal  then  to  double 
this  triangle,  plus  the  spherical  sector  s  d  b,  which  is  equal  to  double  the  circular 
sector  CDB,  or  to  the  fourth  of  the  spherical  sector  saeb;  if  from  this  sector, 
therefore,  there  be  cut  off  the  fourth  part  s  l  m,  by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base,  and 
distant  from  the  vertex  s  by  the  fourth  part  of  the  radius  s  c,  the  remainder  of  this 
hemispherical  quadrant,  that  is  to  say  the  surface  ▲  i  d  b  M  l  a,  will  be  equal  to  double 
the  rectilineal  triangle  cad.  If  the  other  quadrants  of  the  hemispherical  dome  be 
then  made  similar  to  the  present  one,  the  whole  dome,  the  apertures  deducted,  will 
be  equal  to  eight  times  the  triangle  acd. 

In  regard  to  the  aperture  to  be  made  in  the  circular  wall  of  the  temple,  and  which 

must  be  equal  to  a  rectilineal  space,  nothing  is  easier,  though  it  be  a  part  of  a  cylin- 

ja      ]27  ^''ic  surface.    Let  a  bd  k  f  (Fig.  127.)  represent  one  half  of  this 

•    surface;  assume,  as  the  breadth  of  the  door  to  be  formed,  the 

chord  o  H,  parallel  to  the  diameter  a  d  ;    make  o  i  and  h  k, 

which  are  perpendicular  to  the  base,  of  such  a  size,  that  the  door 

may  have  that  proportion  which  good  taste  and  the  character  of 

the  work  require ;  if  through  the  points  i,  K,  and  the  line  a  d, 

a  plane  be  then  made  to  pass,  which  by  its  intersection  with  the 

cylindric  surface  will  determine  the  curve  i  l  k,  we  shall  have  the 

cyliudric  aperture  o  b  h  k  i,  a  little  arched  at  the  top,  which  will  be  to  the  rectangle 

of  c  B  by  o  B,  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  l  c  b  is  to  the  sine  of  half  the  right  angle. 

The  problem  of  the  Greek  geometrician  therefore  is  solved. 

This  problem  might  be  varied  a  great  many  ways.  During  my  dreary  residence,  in 
1758,  at  a  post  in  Canada,  I  amused  myself  with  these  variations,  and  I  resolved  the 
problem  by  making  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  temple  absolutely  squarable.  I 
left  only  one  aperture  in  the  dome,  viz.  a  bole  at  the  top,  like  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  and  I  made  the  four  windows  in  the  cylindric  part  of  the  temple«  &c.  All  this 
however  will  be  easy  to  any  one  versed  in  geometry. 


Remarks. — 1.  This  problem  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  proposed  by  Viviani,  in 
1692,  under  the" title  of  **  Enigma  Geometricum,**  which  was  easily  solved  by  Leib- 
nitz, Bernouilli,  and  the  Marquis  de  THftpital.  An  account  of  it  may  be  seen  in  my 
'*  History  of  the  Mathematics,*'  vol.  ii.  book  i.  Yiviani's  solution  is  ingenious  and 
elegant ;  but  as  the  dome,  according  to  this  solution,  would  not  be  susceptible  of  con- 
struction, because  it  would  bear  upon  four  points,  which  in  architecture  is  absurd,  we 
have  made  some  changes  in  the  enunciation,  by  adding  the  circular  aperture  at  the  top. 
By  these  means  the  dome  will  bear  upon  parts  that  have  some  solidity,  each  window 
being  separated  from  the  other  by  an  arc  which  forms  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  cir- 
ference. 

2.  Father  Guido-Grandi  has  remarked,  that  if  a  polygon,  for  example  the  triangle 
ABC  (Fig.  128.)  be  inscribed  in  the  circular  base  of  a  cone,  and  if  on  each  side  of 

this  polygon  a  plane  be  raised  perpendicular  to  the  base,  the  por- 
tion of  the  conical  surface,  cut  off  towards  the  axis,  is  equal  to  a 
rectilineal  space.  For  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated  that  this  sur- 
face is  to  that  of  the  rectilineal  polygon  a  b  c,  which  corresponds  to 
it  perpendicularly  below,  as  the  surface  of  the  cone  is  to  the  circle 
of  its  base ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  inclined  side  of  the  cone  s  d, 
is  to  E  D  the  radius  of  that  base. 

The  portions  also  of  the  cone  cut  off  by  the  above  planes, 
towards  the  base,  are  evidently  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  seg- 
ments of  the  circle  on  which  they  rest.  In  fiict,  whatever  figure 
be  inscribed  in  the  base,  if  we  conceive  a  right  cylindric  surface 
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fitted  from  file  circumference  of  the  figure,  it  will  cat  off  from  tlie  conical  sur- 
face  a  portion  which  will  be  to  it  in  the  same  ratio. 

This  Italiiui  geometrician,  who  was  of  the  order  of  the  Caroaldulei,  thought  proper 
to  give  to  this  conical  portion  absolutely  squarable,  the  name  of  *' Velum  Carnal- 
dul^nse."  In  like  manner,  a  Franciscan  took  it  into  his  head  to  construct  a  8un-.dial 
on  a  body  which  j-ef  embled  a  sandal,  and  to  print  a  description  of  it,  under  the  title  of 
**  Sandalion  Gnomonicum." 

PROBLEM   L3UCI. 

If  each  of  the  sides  of  any  irregular  polygon  whatever,  as  A  B  c  D  s  A  (Fig.  129.) 
he  divided  into  two  equal  juxrts,  as  in  a,  b,  c,  d,  e  ;  and  if  the  points  of  division 
in  the  contiguQvs  sides  be  joined ;  the  result  will  be  a  new  polygon  a  b  c  d  e  a : 
if  the  same  operation  he  perforated  on  this  polygon ;  then  on  the  one  resulting 
from  it :  and  so  on  ad  infinitum ;  1/  is  required  to  find  the  point  where  these 
divisions  will  terminate. 

This  problem,  impossible  fo  be  resolved  perhaps  by  considera- 
tions purely  geometrical,  is  susceptible  of  a  very  simple  solution, 
deduced  from  another  consideration,  and  which  shall  be  given  in 
a  subsequent  page. 

In  the  mean  time  our  readers  may  exercise  their  ingenuity 

upon  it,  as  we  shall  only  add,  that  it  was  proposed  in  17o0,  by  M.  D ,  who  said 

be  had  it  from  M.  Buffon. 


A    COLLECTION 

OF  TARIOUB  PROBLEMS,  BOTH  AR1THMETTCAI.  AND  GEOMETRICAL; 
THE  SOLUTION  OF  WHICH  IS  PROPOSED  BY  "WAY  OF  EXERCISB  TO 
MATHEMATICAL    READERS. 

Those  who  study  mathematics  cannot  begin  too  early  to  exercise  their  talents  with 
the  solution  of  the  problems  presented  by  that  science ;  for  it  is  by  such  exercise  that 
the  inventive  faculty  is  called  forth  and  strengthened.  We  have  therefore  thought 
it  our  duty  to  subjoin  to  this  part  of  the  Mathematical  Recreations,  a  selection  of 
problems  proper  for  exercising  and  amusing  young  mathematicians.  They  are  of 
different  degrees  of  difficulty,  that  they  may  be  suited  to  the  different  capacities  of 
those  who  read  this  work.  Some  curious  theorems  have  been  inserted  among  them; 
and,  as  the  demonstration  of  these  is  required,  they  may  serve  also  to  exercise  their 
ingenuity. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that,  as  the  most  of  these  problems  are  far  from  being 
difficult  if  the  resources  of  algebraic  calculation  be  employed,  it  is  therefore  proposed 
that  the  solutions  of  them  should  be  found  by  means  of  pure  geometry;  as  it  is  well 
known  that  algebraic  analysis  gives,  for  the  most  part,  complex  solutions,  while  those 
which  arise  from  analysis  purely  geometrical  are  far  more  simple  and  elegant. 

ARITHMETICAL   AND    GEOMETRICAL   PROBLEMS  AND   THEOREMS. 

PBOBI.EX  I In  a  right-angled  triangle,  given  the  base,  the  sum  or  difference  of 

the  other  two  sides,  and  the  area,  to  determine  the  triangle  ? 

Pbob.  ii. — Given  the  base,  the  ratio  of  the  other  two  sides,  and  the  area,  to  deter- 
mine the  triangle. 

PsoB.  in.— The  base,  the  angle  comprehended  by  the  two  other  sides,  and  the  area 
being  given,  to  determine  the  triangle. 
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Prob.  XT. — Three  lines  being  gi?en  in  position,  on  a  plane,  to  draw  another  Una 
through  them,  which  shall  be  cut  by  them  into  two  parts,  in  a  given  ratio. 

Prob.  ▼. — Four  lines  being  given  in  position  on  a  plane,  to  draw  another  line 
through  them,  which  shall  be  cut  into  three  parts,  in  a  given  ratio. 

Prob.  n, — What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace,  or  any  one  of  the  faces  of  a 
die,  in  three  throws ;  that  is,  either  at  the  first,  second,  or  third  throw  ? 

Prob.  yii. — At  the  game  of  Piquet,  a  is  first  in  hand,  and  has  no  ace  ;  what  pro- 
bability is  there  that  he  will  take  in  from  the  pack  either  one,  or  two,  or  three, 
or  four  aces. 

Pros.  vm. — ^What  is  the  probability  of  throwing  one  ace,  and  no  more,  in  four 
successive  throws  ? 

Prob.  ix In  a  lottery,  where  the  number  of  blanks  is  to  that  of  the  prizes  as  39 

to  1,  as  was  the  case  in  the  year  1720,  how  many  tickets  must  be  purchased  that  the 
buyer  may  have  an  equal  chance  for  one  or  more  prizes  f 

Prob.  z.— If  a  man  has  in  his  hand  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  money,  as  for 
example  12,  how  much  may  be  betted  to  1  that  in  tossing  them  all  up  at  once,  or 
separately,  there  shall  be  as  many  heads  as  tails. 

Prob.  xi. — Four  lines  being  given  of  such  a  nature,  that  any  three  of  them  are 
together  greater  than  the  fourth,  to  construct  of  them  a  quadrilateral  figure  iuscrip- 
tible  in  a  circle,  or  which  can  be  circumscribed  about  it  ? 

Theorem  1 If  from  the  three  angles  of  any  right-angled  triangle,  three  lines  be 

drawn  perpendicular  to  the  opposite  sides,  they  will  all  cut  each  other  in  the  same 
point. 

Theor.  2. — If  lines  be  drawn  from  these  angles,  dividing  each  of  them  into  two 
equal  parts^  or  cutting  the  opposite  sides  into  two  equal  parts,  these  three  lines  will 
all  pass  through  the  same  point. 

Prob.  xii .A  trapezium  being  given,  to  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts,  or  in  any 

given  ratio,  by  a  line  passing  through  a  given  point,  either  in  one  of  the  sides,  or 
within  the  trapezium,  or  without  it. 

Prob.  xm. — In  a  given  circle  to  inscribe  an  isosceles  triangle  of  a  given  magnitude. 
.—It  is  evident  that  this  triangle  must  be  less  than  the  equilateral  trianglet  inscribed 
in  the  given  circle ;  for  the  latter  is  the  greatest  of  all  those  that  can  be  inscribed 
in  it 

Prob.  xrv. — To  drcumscribe  about  a  given  circle  an  isosceles  triangle  of  a 
given  magnitude.— This  triangle  must  be  greater  than  the  circumscribed  equila- 
teral triangle  ;  since  the  latter  is  the  least  of  all  those  that  can  be  circumscribed. 

Prob.  xv.  — In  an  isosceles  triangle  to  describe  three  circles,  each  of  which  shall 
touch  two  sides  of  the  triangle,  and  which  all  three  shall  touch  each  other. 

Prob.  xvi. — To  do  the  same  thing  in  a  scalene  triangle. 

Prob.  xvii.— What  is  the  value  of  this  analytical  expression,  >/  2  ^/~2  aj&e., 
in  infinitum  ? — The  answer  is  2 ;  but  a  demonstration  is  required.  In  like  manner 
the  value  of  >/  S  ,J^    iT&c.,  in  infinitum,  is  3  ;  and  so  of  any  other  number. 

Prob.  xvni, — In  a  pyramid,  of  four  triangular  &ces,  if  the  sides  of  these  four  tri- 
angles be  given ;  required  the  angles  formed  by  the  faces  of  this  pyramid,  the  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  any  of  the  angles  on  the  base,  and  the  solidity  of  the  pyramid. 

Prob.  xiz. — To  cut  a  given  trapezium  into  four  equal  parts,  by  lines  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles. 

Prob.  xx.— A  gentleman  has  an  irregular  quadrangular  piece  of  ground,  from  which 
he  is  desirous,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  parterre,  to  cut  the  largest  oblong  pos- 
sible, with  its  angles  touching  the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral:  how  is  this  to  be 
done? 

Prob.  xxi.— Given  the  area  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  tfnd  the  sum  of  the  three 
sides,  to  determine  the  triangle. 
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Pun.  zm — If  fironi  a  pack,  eonaitting  of  52  ourdt,  13  of  each  niit,  5  cards  he  dealt 
to  one  person ;  what  ia  the  chance  that  two  of  them  shall  he  trumps,  or  of  any  suit 
tbatis  proposed. 

PaoB.  zzxn. — About  a  glren  circle  to  dreumscrihe  a  triangle,  of  a  given  perime- 
ter ;  provided  this  perimeter  be  greater  than  that  of  the  equilateral  triangle  drcum- 
icribed. 

Pbob.  zziv. — ^In  a  triangle,  not  equilateral,  to  find  a  point  which,  if  three  per- 
pendiculars be  drawn  to  the  three  sides,  they  shall  be  together  equal  to  a  given  line. 
—We  have  excluded  the  equilateral  triangle,  because  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated, 
thst  from  whatever  point,  within  such  a  triangle,  perpendiculars  are  let  &11  on  the 
odes,  their  sum  will  be  always  the  same. 

The  cue  is  the  same  in  regard  to  every  regular  polygon;  and  even  those  that 
are  irregular,  prorided  the  sides  are  equal. 

PaoB.  XXV. — In  a  given  drcle  to  inscribe  an  isosceles  triangle,  or  to  dreumscrihe 
sbout  it  a  triangle  of  a  given  perimeter. — This  problem  not  being  always  possible, 
SB  may  he  easily  seen,  it  is  required  to  assign  its  limitations. 

PaoB.  xxn. — ^In  a  given  circle  to  inscribe,  or  to  dreumscrihe  about  it,  any 
triangle  whatever,  of  a  determinate  perimeter. 

PaoB.  xxTH. — In  a  given  quadrilateral  to  inscribe  an  ellipsis ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  describe  in  it  an  ellipsis  which  shall  touch  its  four  sides. 

PaoB.  xxnn.— A  jeweller  has  a  valuable  plate  of  agate,  in  the  form  of  an  irre- 
gnlar  trapesum,  and  is  desirous  to  cut  from  it  the  largest  oval  possible  for  the  lid 
of  a  snuff-box :  in  what  manner  must  he  proceed  ? — It  is  evident  that  this  problem 
expressed  geometrically  is  as  follows:  In  a  given  quadrilateral  to  inscribe  the 
Isigest  ellipse  possible :  a  problem  which  is  certainly  not  easy.  It  is  proper  to  in- 
form  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  try  it,  that  it  requires  a  profound  knowledge  of 
anslysis.     The  following  also  might  be  proposed : 

About  a  given  quadrilateral  to  drcumsciibe  the  least  ellipsis  possible. 

Pbob.  xxix. — A  point  and  a  straight  line  being  given,  in  what  line  will  be 
found  the  centres  of  all  the  drdes  passing  through  the  given  point,  and  touching 
the  given  line. 

PaoB.  XXX. — ^Required  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  all  the  drcles  that  touch  a 
given  drcle  and  a  given  straight  line.— This  straight  line  may  be  without  the  given 
drde ;  or  it  may  touch  it,  or  intersect  it. 

PaoB.  XXXI. — Any  two  circles  being  given,  in  what  line  will  be  found  the 
centres  of  all  the  drcles  that  touch  the  given  drcles :  whether  the  touching  circle 
comprehends  them  both  within  it,  or  touches  the  one  without  and  the  other 
within  ? 

PaoB.  xxxTL — The  base  of  a  triangle,  the  sum  of  the  two  other  sides,  and  the 
line  drawn  firom  the  vertex  to  the  middle  of  the  base,  being  given ;  to  determine 
the  triangle. 

Pbob.  xxxiii.-*6iven  the  three  lines,  drawn  from  the  angles  of  a  triangle  to  the 
middle  of  each  of  the  opposite  sides;  to  determine  the  triangle. 

Pbob.  xxxtv.— Given  the  base  of  a  triangle,  and  the  sum  and  the  difference  of 
the  squares  of  the  sides,  to  determine  the  triangle — This  problem  is  susceptible  of  a 
very  lample  and  very  elegant  construction ;  for  the  vertex  of  this  triangle  is  in  the 
dicum£erence  of  a  certain  drcle,  and  is  also  in  a  certain  straight  line. 

Pbob.  xxxt.— Given  the  three  lines  drawn  from  the  angles  of  a  triangle  to  the 
opposite  sides*  dividing  each  of  these  angles  into  two  equal  parts ;  to  determine  the 
triann^. 

Pbob.  xxxn.— Any  number  of  points  being  given,  to  draw  a  straight  line  among 
them  in  sudi  a  manner,  that  if  a  perpendicular  be  let  fidl  on  it  from  each  of  these 
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points,  tbe  sum  of  the  perpendiculars  on  the  one  side,  shall  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
those  on  the  other  side. 

Prod,  xxxvn. — The  same  suppositicn  being  made,  it  is  required  that  tbe  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  perpendiculars  drawn  on  the  one  side,  shall  be  equal  to  the  fum  of 
the  squares  of  those  on  tbe  other ;  or  that  tbe  sum  of  these  perpendiculars,  raised 
to  any  power  whatever  n,  shall  be  on  both  sides  equal. 

Pros,  xxxviii In  any  trapezium,  g:iventhe  four  sides  and  the  area,  to  deter- 
mine the  trapezium. 

Prod,  xxxix — An  angle  being  given,  to  find  a  point  from  which  if  two  perpendi- 
culars be  let  fallen  its  sides,  tbe  quadrilateral  formed  by  them  and  the  sides  of  the 
angle,  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  square. 

Prob.  XL As  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  points  which  will  answer  the  pro- 
blem, it  is  proposed  to  find  the  line  traced  out  by  them,  or  the  curve  which  thej 
form. 

Prob.  xli. — To  find  four  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression,  to  which  if  four 
given  numbers,  such  as  2,  4,  8,  I7t  be  added,  their  sums  shall  be  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression. 

Prob.  XLn. — Two  couriers,  a  and  b,  set  out  at  the  same  time ;  a  firom  Paris 
for  Orleans,  the  distance  between  which  is  00  miles,  and  b  from  Orleans  for  Paris; 
and  they  travel  at  such  a  rate  that  a  reaches  Orleans  4  hours  after  meeting  b, 
and  B  reaches  Paris  6  hours  after  meeting  a  :  how  many  miles  per  hour  did  each 
travel  ? 

Prob.  xlhi. — A  certain  sum,  placed  out  at  interest,  amounted  at  the  end  of  a 
year  to  j£llOO,  and  at  the  end  of  eighteen  months  to  £IIQ0;  what  was  the  sum,  and 
at  what  rate  of  interest  was  it  lent  ? 

Prob.  xliy. — Two  bills  of  exchange,  one  of  j£1200,  payable  in  6  months,  and 
the  other  of  £2000,  payable  in  9  months,  were  discounted  at  the  same  time,  and 
at  the  same  rate  of  interest,  for  j£i20,  at  what  rate  of  interest  were  they  dis- 
counted ? 

Prob.,xly. — How  many  ways  can  £100.  be  paid  by  guineas,  at  21  shillings,  and 
pistoles  at  17  shillings,  each  ? 

Prob.  xlvi. — An  angle  and  a  point  within  it  being  given,  to  draw  through  that 
point  a  straight  line  intersecting  the  two  sides  of  the  angle,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  rectangle  of  their  segments  towards  the  vertex,  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  square. 
This  given  square  must  not  be  less  than  a  certain  square,  which  gives  rise  to  the 
following  problem. 

Prob.  XLVii.~The  same  supposition  being  made  as  in  the  preceding  case,  re- 
quired the  position  of  the  line  passing  through  tbe  given  point,  when  the  rectangle  of 
the  sides  of  tbe  angle  cut  off  towards  the  vertex  is  the  least  possible. 

PaoB.  XLviii. — Three  lines  being  given  in  position,  to  find  a  point  from  whidi 
^  the  three  perpendiculars  drawn  to  these  lines  shall  be  in  a  given  ratio.-^— We  shall 
here  observe  that  this  problem  is  susceptible  of  a   very  simple  and  very  elegant 
solution,  without  calculation. 

Prob.  xlix ^Given  two  circles  in  a  given  ratio,  as  of  1  to  2,  for  example,  and 

which  cut  each  other,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  form  a  squarable  lunule;  it  is 
proposed  to  draw  through  these  circles  a  line  parallel  to  that  which  joins  the 
points  of  intersection,  so  that  the  part  of  the  lunule  cut  off  above  may  be  eqtml  to  a 
rectilineal  space. 

Prob.  l. — The  same  supposition  being  made,  it  is  proposed  to  cot  the  two 
circular  arcs  by  a  third,  which  shall  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  ooncsvo-con- 
yex  triangle,  formed  by  these  three  arcs,  shall  be  equal  to  a  rectilineal  space,  if 
possible. 
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Prob.  XX. — ^ThrM  persons  have  together  £100;  and  it  is  known  that  9  times  the 
money  of  the  first,  plus  15  times  that  of  the  second,  plus  20  times  that  of  the  third, 
b  equal  to  £1500.  How  much  money  has  each  ? — It  may  be  here  proper  to  ob- 
stfve,  that  this  problem,  as  well  as  the  45th,  52d,  57th,  and  58th,  is  susceptible  of 
terenl  solutions ;  and  to  solve  them  completely  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  find  all  the 
diferent  answers,  and  to  shew  that  there  can  be  no  more ;  for  by  repeated  trials  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  some  of  them. 

pROB.  Lit. — \  fiirmer  bought  100  calves,  sheep,  and  pigs,  for  the  sum  of  J^IOO.,  at 
tbe  rate  of  £3.  lOs.  for  the  calves,  £1.  6s.  8J.  for  the  sheep,  and  lOs.  for  the  pigs: 
How  many  of  each  kind  did  he  purchase  ? 

Pkob.  Lin.~ Three  merchants  enter  into  partnership,  and  agree  to  advance  each 
£10000.  towards  a  certain  adventure ;  two  of  them  paid  down  the  money,  but  the 
third  advanced  only  the  half  of  his  share,  that  is  £5000 ;  the  adventure  having 
&iled,  they  lost  not  only  their  capital  but  50  per  cent,  more :  What  must  each  contri- 
hute  to  make  good  the  loss  ? 

Pbob.  lot. — In  a  rectilineal  triangle,  given  the  base,  the  rectangle  of  the  othar 
two  sides,  and  the  included  angle,  to  determine  and  construct  the  triangle. 

PiOB.  LT. — An  arc  of  a  circle  being  given,  to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the  sinas 
of  which  shall  be  in  a  given  ratio. 

Pbob.  lti. — ^If  a  person  draws  4  cards  from  a  pack,  containing  32,  what  probabi- 
IHt  is  there,  or  how  much  may  be  betted  to  1,  that  among  these  four  cards  there 
viil  be  one  of  each  colour  ? 

Pbob.  lvii. — It  is  required  to  divide  24  into  three  such  parts,  that  if  the  first  be 
onltiptied  by  36,  the  second  by  24,  and  the  third  by  8,  the  sum  of  those  products 
may  be  516? 

Pbob.  ivin. — How  many  ways  may  four  sorts  of  wine,  the  prices  of  which  are  16d. 
lOd.,  8d.  and  6d.  per  quart,  be  mixed,  so  as  to  make  100  quarts  in  all,  worth  12d. 
per  quart? 

Pbob.  lix.— To  find  a  number  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  12  and  25  be  successively 
tddcd  to  it,  the  sums  shall  be  square  numbers. 

Pbob.  lx. — To  find  three  numbers,  the  squares  of  which  shall  be  in  arithmetical 
progresdon. 

Pbob.  lxi.— .Any  namber  of  points  being  given,  to  find  another,  from  which  if 
■tnight  lines  be  drawn  to  all  the  rest,  the  sum  of  these  lines  shall  be  equal  to  a  given 
lioe. 

Pbob.  Lxn. — The  same  supposition  bein^  made  as  before,  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  fines  drawn  from  the  required  point  must  be  equal  to  a  given  square. 

It  is  very  singular  that  the  last  problem  is  susceptible  of  a  construction  much 
eancr  thsn  the  preceding.  We  shall  here  observe,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  excit« 
iBf  tile  cariosity  of  the  geometrical  reader,  that  in  the  latter  the  required  point,  and 
all  tboBe  that  solve  the  problem,  for  there  are  a  great  many  which  do  so,  are  situated 
in  the  drcnmference  of  a  certain  circle  i  audit  is  very  remarkable  that  the  centre  of 
thiseirde  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  given  points,  supposing  each  of  them  to 
be  charged  with  the  same  weight. 

It  msy  be  observed  also,  that  if  it  were  required  that  the  square  of  one  of  the 
fines  drawn,  plus  the  double  of  the  second,  plus  the  triple  of  the  third,  &c.,  should 
Bake  the  same  sum,  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  the  first  point  loaded  with  a 
nogle  weight,  the  second  with  a  double  weight,  the  third  with  a  triple  one,  ftc,  and 
their  centre  of  gravity  would  still  be  the  centre  of  the  required  circle. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  geometricians.  It 
«B8  one  of  those  of  the  Loca  plana  of  Apollonius ;  and  this  may  serve  to  give  as  a 
i&ore  fiivoorable  idea  of  their  analysis  than  is  generally  entertained. 
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TABLE 

or  THB  LENGTH  OF  THE  FOOT,  OR  OTHER  LONGITUDINAL  MEASURE 
USED  IN  ITS  STEAD,  AMONG  THE  DIFFERENT  NATIONS  AND  IN  THE 
PRINCIPAL   CITIES   OF  EUROPE. 

Haying  frequently  experienced  great  embarraeBoienty  wMIe  engaged  in  oer« 
tain  researches,  from  not  being  able  to  obtain  accurate  information  respecting  the 
measures  of  different  countries,  whenerer  an  opportunity  occurred  we  collected 
with  great  care  the  proportions  of  these  foreign  measures,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  as  compared  with  our  own,  and  it  b  hoped  our  readers  will  consider 
themselves  indebted  to  us  for  the  following  table  on  this  subject,  which  there  is 
reason  to  think  is  the  fullest  and  most  complete  ever  given.  All  the  different  mea- 
sures 4tfe  compared  with  the  English  foot,  which  is  here  supposed  to  be  divided  into 
12  inches,  each  inch  into  12  lines,  and  each  line  into  10  parts :  which  makes  the  foot 
to  consist  of  1440  of  these  parts.  The  first  column  in  the  table  shews  the  number  of 
these  parts  which  each  measure  contains ;  and  the  second  the  value  of  it  in  English 
feet,  inches,  lines,  and  tenths  of  a  line. 

.   AMCIEHT  FEET. 

pirti.  ft.  in*  IfaLptik 

Ancient  Roman  foot    ia02  0  11    7    S 

Greek  and  Ptolemaic    1458  10    18 

Greek  Phyleterian     1661  12    0    1 

Foot  of  Archimedes,  or  probably  of  Sicily  and  Syracuse  .  •  lOftl  0    8    9    1 

Drusian 1570  1110 

Macedonian    .•... 1670  1     1  11    0 

Egyptian .• 2046  15    0    6 

Hebrew  1745  12    6    5 

The  natural  (Aoaums  ves^tptuni} 1172  0    9    9    2 

Arabian  1577  1117 

Babylonian     1648  118    8 

1635  117    5 

MODBEN  FEET. 

English   1440  10  0  0 

Altorf 1115  0    9  3  6 

Amsterdam 1395  0  11  1  5 

Anoona  and  the  Ecclesiastical  States 1846  13  4  6 

Antwerp I353  0  11  3  8 

Muilei* 1624  116  4 

Aries  1279  0  10    7  9 

Augsburg 1389  0  11    7  9 

Avignon I279  0  10    7  9 

^••^lon* 1428  OHIO  8 
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^^«    1360 

^^^s^w 2oeo 

B«flin 1428 

?«^    1462 

^^<«n» 1792 

Booxj^  en  BrcMe  and  Bulge  J    ..•• , J4g3 

^«™" • 1375 


„    .       2247 

^f"*^ 1620 

^"»P» 1079 

^™«^ 1299 

Cbamberytnd  Savo/ •..••..,• 1594 

Chiia-.T  ribunal  of  matheoiaticfl 1  (,-23 

^  Imperial  foot , I5I3 

Colpgne ,3QQ 

Constantixiople ....•• ,,,  31^1 

;; — ;; —  ••  im 

Copenhagen    ^.^^  1511 

Cracow  .••••••••••••• •••••••••••••••,..,,,,  1684 

I^^c  1329 

^  •; TOT 

Denmark    •• ^ j^qq 

^i^f .......y.y.  J483 

Dorarecht HIq 

^f™»   1896 

Fnncbe-Comte ••#..•.••. 1687 

Frankfort  on  the  Blain      , ....,,  1343 

Genoa  (the  palm) 1 170 

Genevz    2763 

Grenoble  and  Dauphigny      ...•..•.,.,. ,,  1011 

Haerlem    ,,, 1350 

Halle  in  Saxony I^qw 

flwnburgh I343 

Heidelberg  (Palatinate)    ig^Q 

}^P'«»^ ,..'.  1566 

Wkoni 1428 

^^^   1489 

^y^    1473 

YT  13^ 

J-"^  : 1371 

Lonbardy,  foot  of  Luitprand  or  Aliprand    ^ 2053 

I*^*™™^ 1377 

J*"^ 1343 

J^"^ 2787 

Lyont  and  the  Lyonnese,  Foret  and  Baujaloia    1611 

^,' *.'.  1318 

Maestncbt , 13jg 

Malta  (the  palm) !!!!'.'.!'.'.'/.  1318 

Mantoa  (the  braaso)     2190 

"«*«"••  .*.'.■.'.'.'.■.■  1172 


ft.  in.  JnupCs. 

0  11  4 

0 

1  5  2 

0 

0  11  10 

8 

1  0  2 

2 

1  2  11 

2 

I  0  4 

8 

0  11  5 

5 

1  6  8 

7 

1  1  6 

0 

0  8  11 

9 

0  10  9 

9 

1  1  3 

4 

1  1  6 

3 

0  1  7 

3 

0  10  10 

0 

2  2  4 

1 

1  1  11 

8 

1  0  7 

1 

1  2  0 

4 

0  11  0 

9 

0  6  6 

7 

1  0  6 

8 

1  0  4 

3 

0  9  3 

0 

1  3  9 

6 

0  11  11 

3 

1  2  0 

7 

0  11  2 

3 

0  9  9 

0 

1  11  0 

3 

1  1  5 

1 

0  11  3 

0 

0  11  8 

7 

0  11  2 

3 

0  10  10 

0 

1  1  2 

6 

0  11  10 

8 

1  0  4 

9 

1  0  3 

3 

0  11  4 

0 

0  11  5 

I 

1  5  1 

3 

0  11  5 

7 

0  11  2 

3 

1  11  2 

7 

1  1  5 

1 

0  10  11 

8 

0  10  u 

9 

0  10  11 

8 

1  6  3 

0 

0  9  9 

2 
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Mechlin 1084 

Mentz     1423 

Milan— Decimal  foot    '. 1231 

Aliprand  ditto 2053 

Modena 2997 

Monaco   n 1110 

Montpellier  (the  pan) •••••» 1119 

Moscow •••• 1337 

Munich   1364 

Naples  (the  palm) 1240 

Netherlands,  see  Maestricht. 

Nuremberg— Town  foot 1434 

Countryfoot 1306 

Padua 2024 

Palermo 1076 

Paris— foot     1535 

metre 4731 

Parma 2692 

Pavia 8217 

Prague 1424 

Provence,  see  Marseillea. 

Rhinlandish  foot    1473 

Riga 1343 

Rome  (the  palm) 1 055 

Rouen,  as  at  Paris 1535 

Savoy,  see  Cbambery. 

Seville  in  Andalusia «««•••  ••••••«•••• •«••••••••  1428 

Sienna,  common  foot    •••• 1784 

Stettin  in  Pomerania 1763 

Stockholm  1545 

Strasburgh— Town  foot  1377 

Country  ditto    1395 

Toledo    1318 

Turin  (Piedmont)     , » 2414 

Trent  1729 

VallwloUd 1307 

Venice     1038 

Verona    .....*. 1609 

Vicenza 1636 

Vienna     1492 

Vienne  in  Dauphigny    1524 

tJlm 1190 

Urbino 1673 

Utrecht 1067 

Warsaw * 1684 

Wcsel mo 

Zurich     ; 1410 


fL  liiu  fauptB. 

0    9    0 

4 

0  11  10 

3 

0  10    3 

1 

1    5     1 

3 

2    0     1 

7 

0    9    3 

0 

0    9    3 

9 

0  11     1 

7 

0  11    4 

4 

0  10    4 

0 

0  11  11 

4 

0  10  10 

6 

1    5    8 

4 

0    8  11 

6 

1    0    9 

5 

3    3    5 

1 

1  10    5 

2 

10    5 

7 

0  11  10 

4 

1    0    3 

3 

0  11    2 

3 

0    8    9 

5 

1    0    9 

5 

0  11  10 

8 

1    2  10 

4 

1    2    8 

3 

1    0  10 

5 

0  11    5 

7 

0  11     7 

5 

0  10  11 

8 

1    8    1 

4 

1    2    4 

9 

0  10  10 

7 

I     1    7 

8 

1    1    4 

9 

1     1    7 

6 

1    0    5 

2 

1    0    8 

4 

0    9  11 

0 

I    ]  11 

3 

0    8  10 

7 

1    2    0 

4 

Ov9    3 

0 

0  11    9 

0 
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TABLE 
or  Max  onsB  woLkUjnMB,  Bom  amciekt  and  xodbrk,  coxpabed  with  tbb 

ENGLIBU    STANDARD. 

Tie  ancient  cabit  in  ^geDeral  was  a  foot  and  a  halt    The  Hebrews  however  had 
tkree  cubits. 

1st.  The  common  cubit,  which  was  a  foot  and  a  half  Hebrew  measure,  or  2617  of 
tkow  parts  of  which  the  English  foot  contains  1440. 

2d.  The  sacred  and  modern  cubit,  which  was  one  Babylonic  foot  and  three  quarters, 
or2883  or  2861  parts  of  the  English  foot. 
Sd.  The  great  geometric  cubit,  which  was  9  Hebrew  feet,  or  6  lesser  cubits. 

Grecian  feet. 

The  orgya  of  the  Greeks  was • 6 

Tbearura 50 

Tbeplethron 100 

The  diplethron 200 

Roman  feet. 

The  hexapeda  of  the  Romans  was •••        6 

The  decern  peda*-* • • 10 

XEA8UBE6  OV  PARIS. 

French  feet.       Engluh  feet. 

ToiseofParis   6  6-3959 

Metre,  or  new  measure 3j|^  3*2854 

The  royal  perch ,- 22  234515 

The  mean  perch 20  213196 

The  lesser  perch  used  at  Paris 18  19  1876 

The  acre  is  100  square  perches. 

The  are  is  100  square  metres. 

UEASURE8   OF  CAPACITY   FOR  LIQUIDS. 

The  Mnid  for  liquids  (Paris  measure)  contains  8  French  cubic  feet,  or  16744*7071 
English  cubic  inches. 
Six  French  cubic  inches  make  a  poin^on,  or  by  corruption  poisson,  =  7*2677 

Efigliih  cubic  inches. 

Eng.  cub.  inches. 

2  poissons  make  •••• 1  demi-setier       14*5353 

2  demi-setiers    1  chopine  290707 

2  chopines 1  pinte  58  1413 

2  pintes 1   quarte  116-2827 

4  quattes   • 1  grand setier    465-K'i08 

36  grand  setiers • 1  muid  16744*7071 

Ijitre •••' •• R  cubical  decimeter  ^  1  jg  pi"te. 

A  muid  therefore  is  equal  to  72*4871  English  wine  gallons,  or  about  1|  hogshead. 

FRENCH   DRY   MEASURES. 

Thelitron  contains  36  French  cubic  inches,  or  43*606  English  cubic  inches. 

Eng.  cub.  indies. 

16  Ijtrons    make     1  boisseau  697*696 

8  boisseaux     • 1  minot  2093088 

2  minots 1  mine  4186*176 

2  mines • 1  setier  8372*352 

12  Mtiers 1  Paris  muid  100468*224 
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Hence  the  French  muid  for  thuigs  dry  is  equal  to  46*72  EngUali  buahels,  or  6  <iinr- 
ters  6  bushels  2-88  pecks. 
The  following  tables  of  ancient  measures,  have  been  added  from  Arbuthnoi. 


B0MA.N  MXASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


Digitus  transTersus 
Uncia,  the  ounce  •  • 
Palmns  minor  •  •  •  • 

Pes,  the  foot 

Palmipes   •  •  • 


0*72525  Eng.  in. 

0-967        — 
2-901        -. 

u-eo*      — 

1-20875  Eng.  ft- 


Cubitus 1*4505  Eng.  ft. 

Gradus 2-4175      — 

Passus    0*967 

Stadium  •  • 

Milliare  •••••••• 


120-875       — 
967*0  — 


8CRIPTUBM   MfEASURES   OF  LENGTH. 


•  «  ■  .  ■ 


0*7425    inches. 
2*97         — 
8-91         — 


Digit  •  •  •  • ' 

Palm  •••• 

Span    ••*• 

Lesser  cubit 1*485    Eng  ft. 

Greater  cubit 1  *7325     — 

Fathom 2-31      yarda. 

Eaekiel'sreed  .-•••      3465      — 


Arabian  pole 
Schaenus  -••• 
Stadium 


. . .  •      4*62    yards. 

••••    46*2         — 
...    2310         — 

Sabbath  day's  joumeyl  155*0         — 
Eastern  mile   1*886    miles. 


Parasang  •  •  •  • 
Day's  journey 


4158     — 
83'264     _ 


GRECIAN  KBASUBXS  OF  LSNGTB. 


Dactylos     0*75546   inches. 

ST      \ 3021^      - 

Dochme  3 

Dichas 7*55468      — 

Orthodoron 831015      — 

Spithame 9*06562  Eng.  in. 

Pous 120875        — . 

Pous 1-00729  Eng.  ft. 


Pygme* 
Pygon  •• 
PechyS'  • 
Orgya  •• 
Stadios  1 
Dulos  ) 
Milion  •' 


M3203Eng.ft. 
1*25911    _ 
>     1-51093    — 
100729    — 

100*72916  paces. 
805-8333    — 


Hemina  • 
Seztariua 


110HA.N  DRY  MSA8URB8. 

0-5074  Eng.  pints.     I    Modius«*< 
1.0148  —  I 


1-0141  Eng.  peek. 


ATTIC   DRY   HBA8URB8. 

Xestes    0*9903  Eng.  pmts.      |     Medimnus 1*0906  Eng.  bush. 

Cheniz   


....  1-486  —  I 

JEWISH  DRT  MEA8URE8,   ACCORDING  TO  J08BPHUS. 


Gachal 
Gab  . 
Gomer 


0*1949  Eng:  pints. 
3-874  — 

7*0152         — 


Ephah 

Latech 

Coron 


Seah 1*4615  Eng.  peck.      I      Chomer  ) 


ROMAN  MEA8URE8   FOR  LIQX7ID8. 


Hemina  •  • 
Seztarius 
Gongius*- 


Cotyle 
Xestes 


0*59759  Eng.  pints. 
1-19518         — 
71712  — 


Urna..  •• 
Amphora 
Guleus  •• 


1*0961  Eng.  bush. 
5-4807  — 

1*3702  Eng.  qr. 


3*5857  Eng.  gals. 
7*1712        — 
2-2766  Eng.  hogs. 


ATTIC  HBA8URBS  FOR  LIQUIDS. 

0-5742  Eng.  pints.     |  Ghous 

1*1483        —  I  Meteotes   •••. 


6*8900  Eng.  pints. 

10*3350  Eng.  gaU. 

•  From  this  mearan  if  dcriTed  tbe  BnslMh  woid  pigmy. 
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Caph 

log 
Gab 
Hin 


JEVnSH  MEAS1TRB8   FOR  LIQUIDS. 


0-8612  Eog.  pints. 
11483         ^ 
4*5d33         _ 
lT225Eng.galL 


Seah   3-4450  Eiig  galL 

Bath 10-3350         ^ 

Coron 1-6405  Eng  iiog$. 


FRENCH  MEASURES. 

The  Paris  foot  is  to  the  English  foot,  as  1  to  1  065977 
The  Paris  square  foot  is  to  the  English,  as  1  to  1-136307 
The  Paris  cube  foot  is  to  the  English,  as  1  to  1-211277 
The  French  wine  pint  contains  581413  English  cubical  inches ;  and  the  English  wine 
pint  contains  28'875  cubical  inches. 

KRW  FRBNCB   MEASURES. 

The  new  French  measures  were  established  by  a  decree  of  the  national  convention, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1795.  The  elementary  measure  on  which  tbey  are  founded,  is 
a  dedmal  part  of  the  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator ;  that  is  to  say,  a  decimal 
psrt  of  a  quarter  of  the  terrestrial  meridian :  for  the  metre,  which  is  the  element  of 
tU  the  rest,  is  the  ten  millionth  part  of  that  distance,  and  is  equal,  in  the  old  French 
measures,  to  36  inches  and  11*296  lines.  A  metre  in  length,  is  the  element  ot  all 
the  lineal  measures ;  a  square  metre  is  the  element  of  all  the  superficial  measures ; 
snd  a  cubic  metre  is  the  element  of  all  the  measures  of  capacity. 


MEASURES  OF   LENGTH. 

Eng.  inches. 

Millimetre 

... 

... 

•■•          «•• 

•  «  • 

^        -03937 

Centimetre 

... 

.•* 

•••          ... 

*•• 

•39378 

Decimetre 

... 

... 

..  •           ... 

•  •  t 

393786 

Metre  ... 

■.. 

... 

...          ... 

•  •• 

39-37860 

Decametre 

1.. 

•  I. 

...          ... 

•  ■  • 

393-78605 

Hectometre 

... 

...           ••* 

•  •• 

3937-86059 

CMliometre 

... 

...           ... 

•  •  • 

39378-60599 

Myriometre 

... 

...           ... 

■  •• 

393786-05997 

Miles,  for.      yds.     ft.       iochea. 

A  Metre  is  ... 

•«. 

... 

... 

3      3-37 

A  Decametre 

... 

... 

... 

10      2      9-78 

A  Hectometre 

... 

... 

... 

109      1       186 

A  Chiliometre 

••• 

... 

... 

4 

213      2      660 

A  Myriometre 

•  a. 

... 

6 

1 

158      1      605 

The  distance  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  or  fourth  part  of  the  terrestrial  meridian, 
iccording  to  the  late  French  measurement,  is  32815504  English  feet. 

Centesimal  degree  =  32815504  English  feet. 


MEASURES   or  CAPACXTT. 


••a         9««         ••■  •■«         ••• 


•••         •••  •••  •••  •■•         ••• 


* ■ •         ■•• 


•••  ••m 


•••  •# a 


Mimiitre 

Centilitre 

Decilitre 

Litre 

Decalitre 

Hectolitre 

Chiliolitre  (cubic  metre)  ... 

Myriolitre   ..*.     

O 


•..     .. 


...     ...     ...     ...     ... 


...    ... 


Eng.  cob.  indies. 
-06106 

•61063 

6-10634 

6106345 

610  63450 

6106-34504 

61063-45042 

610634-50427 
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A  litre  is  2*1 14»  or  nearly  2|  English  wine  pints. 

A  Hectolitre  is  2'6434  wine  gallons,  or  2  gallons  2  quarts  1*14  pint. 

A  Chiliolitre  is  4  hogsheads,  12  gallons,  1*36  quart;  or  1  tun  12*34  gallons. 

A  Myriolitre  is  10  tuns,  1  hogshead,  60*4  gallons ;  or  nearly  10^  tuns. 

SQUABE  OB  SUPBRFICXAL  MEA8UBX8. 

BDgafiiittf6  CboI. 

STquare  millimetre        *01076 

Square  centimetre       '10768 

Square  decimetre         1*076S5 

Centiare  (square  metre)      10*76856 

Declare 107*68564 

Are        1076-85645 

Decare 1076856454 

Hectare 107685*64540 

ChiUare 1076856*45407 

Myriare 10768564*54070 

A  Heetare  is  2*472  English  statute  acres ;  or  2  acres,  1  rood,  85*5  poles. 

MBASUBSS  FOR  fIBB-WOOD. 

Bag.  cable.  fMt. 

Dedstere     8*533764 

Stere  (cubic  metre)  «.     ••     ••     ..  85*887645 
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PART  THIRD, 

CONTAINING    YARI0V8    PROBLEMS    IN    MECHANICS. 


Atteb  AriUunetic  and  Geometry,  Mechanics  is  the  next  of  the  physico-mathematical 
KKDces,  having  their  certainty  resting  on  the  simplest  foundations.  It  is  a  science 
also,  the  principles  of  which,  when  combined  with  geometry,  are  the  most  fertile 
Bod  of  the  most  general  use  in  the  other  parts  of  the  mixed  mathematics.  All  those 
nathematidans  therefore  who  have  traced  out  the  development  of  mathematical 
bowledge,  place  mechanics  immediately  after  the  pure  mathematics,  and  this  method 
we  shall  here  adopt  also. 

We  suppose,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  mathematics  introduced  into  this  work, 
that  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  of  the  science  of  which  we 
treat  Thus,  in  regard  to  mechanics,  we  suppose  him  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  equilibrium  and  of  hydrostatics ;  with  the  chief  laws  of  motion,  &c.  For  it  is 
not  oar  intention  to  teach  these  principles ;  but  only  to  present  a  few  of  the  most 
curions  and  remarkable  problems  which  arise  from  them. 

PROBLEM  I. 

To  erase  a  boU  to  proceed  in  a  retrograde  direction,  though  it  meets  with  no  apparent 

obstacie. 

Place  in  ivory  ball  on  a  billiard  table,  and  give  it  a  stroke  on  the  side  or  back 
part,  irith  the  edge  of  the  open  hand,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  table,  or 
downward.  It  will  then  be  seen  to  proceed  a  few  inches  forward,  or  towards  the 
side  where  the  blow  ought  to  carry  it ;  after  which  it  will  roll  in  a  retrograde  direc- 
tion, as  it  were  of  itself,  and  without  having  met  with  any  obstacle. 

Remark. — This  eiTect  is  not  contrary  to  the  well-known  principle  in  mechanics, 
tint  a  body  once  put  in  motion,  in  any  direction,  will  continue  to  move  in  that  di- 
rectum until  some  foreign  cause  oppose  and  prevent  or  turn  it.  For,  in  the  present 
esse,  the  blow  given  to  the  ball,  communicates  to  it  two  kinds  of  motion ;  one  of 
rotation  about  its  own  centre,  and  the  other  direct,  by  which  its  centre  move!  pa- 
iillel  to  the  table,  as  impelled  by  the  blow.  The  latter  motion,  on  account  of  the 
friction  of  the  ball  on  the  table,  is  soon  annihilated ;  but  the  rotary  motion  about 
the  centre  continues,  and  when  the  former  has  ceased,  the  latter  makes  the  bell  roll 
in  the  retrograde  direction.  In  this  effect,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  contrary  to 
the  well  known  laws  of  mechanics. 

PROBLEM  XI. 

To  make  a  false  ball,  for  playing  at  nine  pins. 

Make  a  hole  in  a  common  ball  used  for  playing  at  the  above  game ;  but  in  such  a 
OHumer  as  not  to  proceed  entirely  to  the  centre ;  then  put  some  lead  into  it,  and 
close  it  with  a  piece  of  wood,  so  that  the  joining  may  not  be  easily  perceived.  When 
this  ball  is  rolled  towards  the  pins,  it  will  not  fail  to  turn  aside  from  the  proper 
direction,  unless  thrown  by  chance  or  dexterity  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  lead  shall 
tore  exactly  at  the  top  and  bottom  while  the  ball  is  rolling. 

o  2 
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ilemarA.— The  fault  of  all  balls  used  for  billiards  depends  on  this  principle.  For, 
as  they  are  all  made  of  ivory,  and  as,  in  every  mass  of  that  substance,  there  are 
always  some  parts  more  solid  than  others,  there  is  not  a  single  ball  perhaps  which 
has  the  centre  of  gravity  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  figure.  On  this  account  every 
ball  deviates  more  or  less  from  the  line  in  which  it  is  impelled,  when  a  slight  motion 
is  communicated  to  it,  in  order  to  make  it  proceed  towards  the  other  side  of  the 
billiard  table,  unless  the  heaviest  part  be  placed  at  the  top  or  bottom.  We  have 
heard  an  eminent  maker  of  these  balls  declare,  that  he  would  give  two  guineas  for  a 
ball  that  should  be  uniform  throughout ;  but  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  one 
perfectly  free  from  the  above-mentioned  fault. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  when  a  player  strikes  the  ball  gently,  he  often  imagines 
that  he  has  struck  it  unskilfully,  or  played  badly  :  while  his  want  of  success  is  en- 
tirely the  consequence  of  a  fault  in  the  balL  A  good  billiard  player,  before  he 
engages  to  play  for  a  large  sum,  ought  carefully  to  try  the  ball,  in  order  to  discover 
the  heaviest  and  lightest  parts.  This  precaution  was  communicated  to  us  by  a  first- 
rate  player. 

PROBLEM  UI. 

Hou)  to  construct  a  balance,  which  shall  appear  just  when  not  loaded,  as  well  as  when 

loaded  with  unequal  weights. 

We  certainly  do  not  here  intend  to  teach  people  how  to  commit  a  fraud,  which 
ought  always  to  be  condemned ;  but  merely  to  shew  that  they  should  be  on  their 
guard  against  false  balances,  which  often  appear  to  be  exact ;  and  that  in  purchasing 
valuable  articles,  if  they  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  vendor,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  balance,  and  to  subject  it  to  trial.  It  is  possible  indeed  to  make  one, 
which  when  unloaded  shall  be  in  perfect  equilibrium,  but  which  shall  nevertheless  be 
false.     The  method  is  as  follows : 

Let  K  and  b  be  the  two  scales  of  a  balance,  and  let  a  be  heavier  than  b  :  if  the 
arms  of  the  balance  be  made  of  unequal  lengths,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  weights 
of  the  two  scales,  and  if  the  heavier  scale  a  be  suspended  from  the  shorter  arm,  and 
the  lighter  scale  B  from  the  longer,  these  scales  when  empty  will  be  in  equilibrium. 
They  will  be  in  equilibrium  also  when  they  contain  weights  which  are  to  each  other 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  scales.  A  person  therefore  unacquainted  with  this  artifice 
will  imagine  the  weights  to  be  equal ;  and  by  these  means  may  be  imposed  on. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  one  of  the  scales  weighs  15,  and  the  other  16;  and  if  the 
arms  of  the  balance  from  which  they  are  suspended  be,  the  one  16  and  the  other  15 
inches  in  length ;  the  scales  when  empty  will  be  in  equilibrium,  and  they  will  re- 
main so  when  loaded  with  weights  which  are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  15  to  16, 
the  heaviest  being  put  into  the  heaviest  scale.  It  will  even  be  difficult  to  observe 
this  inequality  in  the  arms  of  the  balance.  Every  time  therefore  that  goods  are 
weighed  with  such  a  balance,  by  putting  the  weight  into  the  heavier  scale  and  the 
merchandise  into  the  other,  the  purchaser  would  be  cheated  of  a  sixteenth  part»  or 
an  ounce  in  every  pound. 

But,  this  deception  may  be  easily  detected  by  transposing  the  weights;  for  if  they 
are  not  then  in  equilibrium,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  balance  is  not  just. 

And  indeed  in  this  way  the  true  weight  of  any  thing  may  be  discovered,  even  by 
such  a  false  balance,  namely,  by  first  weighing  the  thing  in  the  one  scale,  and  then  in 
the  other  scale ;  for  a  mean  proportional  between  the  two  weights  will  be  the  true 
quantity ;  that  is,  multiply  the  numbers  of  these  two  weights  together,  and  take  the 
square  root  of  the  product.  Thus,  if  the  thing  weigh  16  ounces  in  the  one  scale, 
and  only  14  in  the  other :  then  the  product  of  16  multiplied  by  14  is  224,  the  square 
root  of  which  gives  14||  for  the  true  weight,  or  nearly  15  ounces.  Or  indeed  the 
just  weight  is  found  nearly  by  barely  adding  the  two  numbers  together,  vid  dividing 
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the  sum  by  2.     Thus  16  and  14  make  SO,  the  half  of  which,  or  15,  is  the  true  weight 
very  nearly. 

PROBLEM   IV. 

To  find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  several  weights. 

As  the  solution  of  various  problems'in  mechanics  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  we  shall  here  explain  the  principles  of  its 
theory. 

The  centre  ofgravity  of  abody  is  that  point  around  which  all  its  parts  are  balanced, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  if  it  were  suspended  by  that  point,  the  body  would  remain  at 
rest  in  every  position  in  which  it  might  be  placed  around  that  point. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that,  in  regular  and  homogeneous  bodies,  this  point  can  be 
no  other  than  the  centre  of  magnitude  of  the  figure.  Thus,  the  centre  of  gravity 
Id  the  globe  and  spheroid,  is  the  centre  of  these  bodies ;  in  the  cylinder  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  axis. 

The  centre  of  gravity  between  two  weights,  or  bodies  of  different  gravities,  is 
found  by  dividing  the  distance  between  their  points  of  suspension  into  two  parts, 
which  shall  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  weights ;  so  that  the  shorter  part  shall 
be  next  to  the  heavier  body,  and  the  longer  part  towards  the  lighter.  This  is  the 
principle  of  balances  with  unequal  arms,  by  means  of  which  any  bodies  of  different 
weights  may  be  weighed  with  the  same  weight,  as  in  the  steel-yard. 

When  there  are  several  bodies,  the  centre  ofgravity  of  two  of  them  must  be  found 
by  the  above  rule:  these  two  are  then  supposed  to  be  united  in  that  point,  and  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  between  them  and  the  third  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  so  of  the  rest. 

Let  the  weights  a,  b,  and  c,  for  example,  be  suspended  from  three  points  of  the  line 

or  balance  df  (Fig.  1.),  which  we  shall  suppose  to  have  no  weight.    Let  the  body 

p^     I  A  weigh  106  pounds ;  b  144,  c  180  ;  and  let  the  dis- 

-  tance  d  e  be  11  inches,  and  e  f,  9. 

'f     ^  ^'1  A  First  find  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the 

%)^  JL    €)B  ^^       bodies  b  and  c,  by  dividing  the  distance  e  f,  or  9  inches^ 

^  into  two  parts,  which  are  to  each  other  as  144  to  180, 

or  as  4  to  5.    These  two  parts  will  be  4  and  5  inches ;  the  greater  of  which  must 

be  placed  towards  the  smaller  weight :  the  body  B  being  here  the  smaller  we  shall 

have  s  o  equal  to  5  inches,  and  f  a  to  4  ;  consequently  d  g  will  be  16. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  two  weights  b  and  c,  united  into  one  in  the  point  o,  and 
consequently  equal  in  that  point  to  324  pounds  ;  the  distance  d  g,  or  16  inches,  must 
be  divided  in  the  ratio  of  108  to  324,  or  of  1  to  3.  One  of  these  parts  will  be  12  and  the 
other  4  ;  and  as  a  is  the  less  weight,  d  h  must  be  made  equal  to  12  inches,  and  the 
point  H  will  be  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  all  the  three  bodies,  as  required. 
The  result  would  have  been  the  same,  had  the  bodies  a  and  b  been  first  united. 
In  short,  the  rule  is  the  same  whatever  be  the  number  of  the  bodies,  and  whatever 
be'  their  position  in  the  same  straight  line  or  ill  the  same  planie. 

This  may  suffice  here  in  regard  to  the  centre  of  gravity.  But  for  many  curious 
truths  deduced  from  this  consideration,  recourse  may  be  had  to  books  which  treat 
on  mechanics.  We  shall  however  mention  one  beautiful  principle  in  this  science, 
deduced  from  it,  which  is  as  follows  : 

If  several  bodies  or  weights  he  so  disposed,  that  by  communicating  motion  to  each 
other,  their  common  centre  of  gravity  remains  at  rest,  or  does  not  deviate  frOm  the  hori- 
zontal line,  that  is  to  say  neither  rises  nor  falls,  there  will  then  be  an  equilibrium. 

The  demonstration  of  this  principle  is  almost  evident  from  its  enunciation  ;  and  it 
may  be  employed  to  demonstrate  all  the  properties  of  machines.  But  we  shall  leave 
the  application  of  it  to  the  reader. 
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Bemark. — As  this  is  the  proper  place,  we  shall  here  discharge  a  promise  made  at 
p.  183,  viz.  to  resolve  a  geometrical  problem,  the  solution  of  which,  as  we  said,  seems 
to  be  only  deducible  from  the  property  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Let  the  proposed  irregular  polygon  then  be  a  b  c  d  B  (Fig.  2.), 
the  sides  of  which  are  each  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  in 
a,  6,  c,  d,  and  «,  from  which  results  a  new  polygon  a  b  ede  a; 
let  the  sides  of  the  latter  be  each  divided  also  into  two  equal 
parts  by  the  points  a',  l/,  c',  <f ,  e^,  which  when  joined  will  give  a 
third  polygon  <i  V  d  i  t!  d  ;  and  so  on.  In  what  point  will  this 
division  terminate  ? 

To  solve  this  problem,  if  we  suppose  equal  weights  placed  at  a,  6,  e,  cf,  e,  their 
common  centre  of  gravity  will  be  the  point  required. 

But,  to  find  this  centre  of  gravity,  we  must  proceed  in  the  following  manner, 
which  is  exceedingly  simple.  First  draw  a  h  (Fig.  3.)  and  let  the 
middle  of  it  be  the  point/;  then  ^n,yrfe^  and  divide  it  in  ^,  in 
such  a  manner  that/^  shall  be  one  third  of  it;  draw  also  g  <f,  and 
let  ghhe  the  fourth  of  it ;  in  the  last  place  draw  h  c,  and  let  A  t  be 
the  fifth  of  it :  the  weight  e  being  the  last,  the  point  t,  as  may 
be  demonstrated  from  what  has  been  before  said,  will  be  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  five  equal  weights  placed  at  a,  6,  c,  d^  and 
e  ;  and  will  solve  the  proposed  problem. 

pudbleu  ▼. 

When  two  persons  cany  a  burthen,  by  means  of  a  lever  or  pole,  which  they  eupport  at 

the  extremities ;  to  find  how  much  of  the  weight  is  borne  by  each  person. 

jx    A  It  may  be  readily  seen  that,  if  the  weight  c  were  exactly  in 

,   ^*  the  middle  of  the  lever  ab  (Fig.  4.),  the  two  persons  would 

^     'T  '**    each  bear  one  half.    But  if  the  weight  is  not  in  the  middle,  it 

^|.  can  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  parts  of  the  weight  bonie 

by  the  two  persons,  are  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  their  distance 
from  the  weight.  Nothing  then  is  necessary  but  to  divide  the  weight  according  to 
this  ratio ;  and  the  greater  portion  will  be  that  supported  by  the  person  nearest  the 
weight,  and  the  least  that  supported  by  the  person  farthest  distant.  The  calculation 
may  be  made  by  the  following  proportion : 

As  the  whole  length  of  the  lever  a  b,  is  to  the  length  a  x,  so  is  the  whole  weight 
to  the  weight  supported  by  the  power  or  person  at  the  other  extremity  b  ;  or  as  a  b 
is  to  B  B,  so  is  the  whole  weight  to  the  part  supported  by  the  power  or  person 
placed  at  a. 

If  A B,  for  example,  be  6  feet,  the  weight  c  150  pounds,  a x  4  feet,  and  be  2,  we 
shall  have  this  proportion :  as  6  is  to  4,  so  is  150  to  a  fourth  term,  which  will  be  100. 
The  person  placed  at  the  extremity  b,  will  therefore  support  100  pounds,  and  conse* 
quently  the  one  placed  at  a  will  have  to  support  only  50. 

Remark, — The  solution  of  this  problem  affords  the  means  of  dividing  a  burthen 
or  weight  proportionally  to  the  strength  of  the  agents  employed  to  raise  it.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  the  one  has  only  half  the  strength  of  the  other,  nothing  is  necessary 
but  to  place  him  at  a  distance  from  the  weight  double  to  that  of  the  other. 

PKOBLEU   TI. 

Sow  4, 8, 16,  or  32  men  may  be  distributed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  a  considerable 

burthen  with  ease. 
If  the  burthen  can  be  carried  by  four  men,  after  having  made  it  fast  to  the 
middle  of  a  large  lever  a  b  (Fig  5.),  cause  the  extremities  of  this  iever  to  rest  on 
two  shorter  ones  c  d  and  e  f,  and  place  a  man  at  each  of  the  points  c,  d,  x,  and  r : 
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^9'  ^'  it  it  evident  thai  the  weight  will  then 

be  equally  diftributed  among  these  four 
penoni. 

If  eight  men  are  required,  pursue  the 
same  method  with  the  levers  c  d  and  e  f, 
as  was  employed  in  regard  to  the  first; 
that  is,  let  the  extremities  of  c  d  be  sup. 
ported  by  the  two  shorter  ones  ab  and 

ed;  and  those  of  sF  by  the  levers  ef  and  gh:  if  a  man  be  then  stationed  at  each 

of  the  points  a,  b,  e,  d,  e,f,  g.  A,  they  will  be  all  equally  loaded. 
The  extremities  of  the  levers  or  poles  ab,ed, «/,  and  gh,  might,  in  like  manner, 

be  made  to  rest  on  others  placed  at  right  angles  to  them :  by  means  of  this  artifice 

tlie  weight  would  be  equally  distributed  among  sixteen  men.    And  so  of  any  other 

nofflber. 
We  have  heard  that  this  artifice  is  employed  at  Constantinople,  to  raise  and  carry 

the  heaviest  burthens,  such  as  cannons,  mortars,  enormous  stones,  &c.     The  velocity, 

it  is  added,  with  which  burthens  are  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  by  this 

method,  is  truly  astonishing. 

FBOBLEM  Til. 

A  rop€  A  c  B  C-^:^*  6.),  of  a  deternuMoie  length,  being  made  faat  hg  both  end$,  but  not 
UreUhed  to  ttoo  pointe  of  unequal  height,  a  and  b  ;  what  posiiion  wiU  be  aeeumed  bg 
the  weight  p,  euependedfrom  a  puUeg  which  roUefreelg  on  that  rope. 
Fig.  6.  From  the  points  a  and  b,  let  fall  the  indefinite  vertical  lines 

AD  and  bq;  then  from  the  point  a,  with  an  opening  of  the 
compasses  equal  to  the  length  of  the  rope,  describe  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  intersecting  the  vertical  line  b  o  in  e  :  and  j&om  the  point 
B  describe  a  similar  arc  of  a  circle,  intersecting  the  vertical  line 
AD  in  o :  if  the  lines  a  b  and  b d  be  then  drawn,  the  point  c, 
where  they  cut  each  other,  will  give  the  position  of  ^e  rope 
A  c  B,  when  the  weight  has  assumed  thait  position  in  which  it 
must  rest ;  and  the  point  c  will  be  that  in  which  the  pulley 
will  settle.  For  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  in  this 
situation  the  weight  p  will  be  in  the  lowest  position  possible, 
which  is  an  invariable  principle  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

problem  vin. 

To  eoMMe  a  paii/uU  qf  water  to  he  eupported  bg  a  etieh,  one  half  of  which  onfy,  or 

Use,  reete  on  the  edge  oj  a  table. 
To  make  the  reader  comprehend  properly  the  method  of  performing  this  trick,  in 
regard  to  equilibrium,  we  have  given,  in  the  annexed  figure,  a  section  of  the  table 
snd  the  bucket. 

In  this  figure  let  a  b  be  the  top  of  the  table,  on 
which  is  placed  the  stick  c  o.    Convey  the  handle  of 
the  bucket  over  this  stick,  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  rest  on  it  in  an  inclined  position ;  and  let  the 
middle  of  the  bucket  be  within  the  edge  of  the  table. 
That  the  whole  apparatus  may  be  fixed  in  this  situ- 
ation, place  another  stick  o  f  e,  with  one  of  its  ends 
resting  against  the  corner  o  of  the  bucket,  while  the 
nnddle  part  rests  against  the  edge  f  of  the  bucket,  and  its  other  extremity  against 
the  first  stick  c  d,  in  e,  where  there  ought  to  be  a  notch  to  retain  it.    By  these 
the  bucket  will  remain  fixed  in  that  situation,  without  being  able  to  incline  to 
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either  side  ;  and  if  not  already  full  of  water,  it  may  be  filled  with  safety ;  for  its 
centre  of  gravity  being  in  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  point  H,  which  itself  meets 
with  the  table,  it  is  evident  that  the  case  is  the  same  as  if  the  pail  were  suspended 
from  the  point  of  the  table  where  it  is  met  by  that  vertical.  It  is  also  evident  that 
the  stick  cannot  slide  along  the  table,  nor  move  on  its  edge,  without  raising  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  bucket,  and  of  the  water  it  contains.  The  heavier  therefore 
it  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  stability. 

Remark, — According  to  this  principle,  various  other  tricks  of  the  same  kind,  which 
are  generally  proposed  in  books  on  mechanics,  may  be  performed.  For  example, 
provide  a  bent  hook  d  o  r,  as  seen  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  figure,  and  insert 
the  part  F  d,  in  the  pipe  of  a  key  at  d,  which  must  be  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  table ; 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  hook  suspend  a  weight  q,  and  dispose  the  whole  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  vertical  line  g  d  may  be  a  little  within  the  edge  of  the  table. 
When  this  arrangement  has  been  made,  the  weight  will  not  fall,  and  the  case  will  be 
the  same  with  the  key,  which  had  it  been  placed  alone  in  that  situation  would  per- 
haps have  fallen ;  and  this  resolves  the  following  mechanical  problem,  proposed  in 
the  form  of  a  paradox :  A  body  having  a  tendency  to  fall  by  its  own  weightt  hono  to 
prevent  it  from  falling,  by  adding  to  it  a  weight  on  the  tame  tide  on  which  it  tende 
to  fall. 

The  weight  indeed  appears  to  be  added  on  that  side,  but  in  reality  it  is  on  the  op* 
positc  side. 


PROBLEM  IX. 


To  hold  a  atick  %pright  on  the  tip  of  the  finger,  without  its  being  able  to  faU. 


Bg,%, 


Affix  two  knives,  or  other  bodies,  to  the  extremity  of  the 
stick,  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  them  may  incline  to  one 
side,  and  the  second  to  the  other,  as  seen  in  the  figure 
(Fig.  8.) :  if  this  extremity  be  placed  on  the  tip  of  the  finger, 
the  stick  will  keep  itself  upright,  without  fidling;  and  if  it  be 
made  to  incline,  it  will  raise  itself  again,  and  recover  its  former 
situation. 

For  this  purpose,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  weights 
added,  and  of  the  stick,  must  be  below  the  point  of  suspension, 
or  the  extremity  of  the  stick,  and  not  at  the  extremity,  as  as- 
serted by  Ozanam ;  for  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  stability. 

It  is  the  same  principle  that  keeps  in  an  upright  position 
those  small  figures  furnished  with  two  weights,  to  counter- 
balance thenr;  and  which  are  made  to  turn  and  balance,  while 
the  point  of  the  foot  rests  on  a  small  ball,  loosely  placed  on  a 
sort  of  stand.  Of  this  kind  is  the  small  figure  d  (Fig.  9.), 
supported  on  the  stand  i,  by  a  ball  e,  through  which  passes  a 
bent  wire,  having  affixed  to  its  extremities  two  balls  of  lead,  c 
and  F.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole,  which  is  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  below  the  point  of  support,  maintains  the 
figure  upright,  and  makes  it  resume  its  perpendicular  position, 
after  it  has  been  inclined  to  either  side ;  for  this  centre  tends 
to  place  itself  as  low  as  possible,  which  it  cannot  do  without 
making  the  figure  stand  upright. 
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By  the  same  mechanism,  three  knives  may  be  disposed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  turn  on  the  point  of  a  needle ;  for  being 
disposed  as  seen  in  the  figure  (Fig.  10.),  and  pUced  in  equilibrio 
on  the  point  of  a  needle  held  in  the  hand,  they  cannot  fall,  be- 
cause their  common  centre  of  gravity  is  far  below  the  point  of 
the  needle,  which  is  above  the  point  of  support. 

PROBLKH  X. 

To  emuiniet  a  figure^  which,  without  any  counterpoise,  ehaU  always  raise  itself  upright 
and  keep  in  that  position,  or  regain  it,  however  it  may  be  disturbed. 
Make  a  figure  resembling  a  man,  of  any  substance  exceedingly  light,  such  as  the  pith 
of  the  elder  tree,  which  is  soft  and  can  be  easily  cut  into  any  form  at 
pleasure.  Then  provide  for  it  an  hemispherical  base  of  some  very 
heavy  substance,  such  as  lead.  The  half  of  a  leaden  bullet,  made 
very  smooth  on  the  convex  part,  will  be  proper  for  this  purpose. 
If  the  figure  be  cemented  to  the  plane  part  of  this  hemisphere ;  then, 
in  whatever  position  it  may  be  placed,  as  soon  as  it  is  left  to  itself,  it 
will  rise  upright  (Pig.  11.) ;  because  the  centre  of  gravity  of  its  he- 
mispherical  base  being  in  the  axis,  tends  to  approach  the  horizontal 
plane  as  much  as  possible,  and  this  can  never  be  the  case  till  the  axis 
becomes  perpendicukr  to  the  horizon;  for  the  small  figure  above 
scarcely  deranges  it  from  its  phice,  on  account  of  the  disproportion 
between  its  weight  and  that  of  its  base. 
In  this  manner  were  constructed  those  small  figures  called  Prussians,  sold  at  Paris 

some  years  ago.     They  were  formed  into  battalions,  and  being  made  to  fiiU  down  by 

drawrog  a  rod  over  them,  they  immediately  started  up  again  as  soon  as  it  was 

remoTed. 

Screens  of  the  same  form  have  been  since  invented,  which  always  rise  up  of  them- 
lelves,  when  they  happen  to  be  pressed  down. 

PBOBLXH  zi. 
If  a  rope  AC^  to  the  extremities  of  which  are  qffixed  the  given  weights  p  and  q,  be 
Made  to  pass  over  two  pulleys  A  and  B;  and  if  a  weight  B  be  suspended  from  the 
potnt  c,  by  the  cord  B  c  ;  what  position  will  be  assumed  by  the  three  weights  and  the 
ropeACBf     (fVy.  12.) 

In  the  line  a  b,  perpendicubr  to  the  horizon,  as- 
sume any  part  a  e,  and  on  that  part  as  a  base,  de- 
scribe the  triangle  ade,in  such  a  manner,  that  a  c 
shall  be  to  e</,  as  the  weight  b  to  the  weight  p ; 
and  that  a  e  shall  be  to  a  </,  as  B  to  q  ;  then  through 
A,  draw  the  indefinite  line  a  c,  parallel  to  cd;  and 
through  B,  draw  b c,  parallel  toad:  the  point  c, 
where  these  two  lines  intersect  each  other,  will  be 
the  point  required,  and  will  give  the  position  a  c  b  of  the  rope. 

For,  if  in  B  c  continued  we  assume  c  d,  equal  to  a  e,  and  describe  the  parallelogram 
s  i>  F  c ;  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  have  c  f  and  c  s  equal  to  e  if  and  ad  s  and 
therefore  the  three  lines  x  c,  c  d,  and  c  v  vrilL  be  as  the  weights  p,  B,and  q  ;  consequently 
the  two  forces  acting  from  o  to  f,  and  from  o  to  b,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
lines  c  a  and  c  b,  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  force  which  acts  from  c  towards  b. 

JRewutrhs. — 1st  If  the  ratio  of  the  weights  were  such,  that  the  point  of  intersection 
c  should  fall  on  the  line  a  b,  or  above  it,  the  problem  in  this  case  would  be  impossible. 


Fig.  12. 
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The  weight  q,  or  the  weight  p,  would  overcome  the  other  two  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  point  c  would  &11  in  b  or  a  ;  bo  that  the  rope  would  form  no  angle. 

These  weights  also  might  be  such  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  construct  the  tri« 
angle  a  c  </,  as  if  one  of  them  were  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  other  two  taken  to- 
gether ;  for,  to  make  a  triangle  of  three  lines,  each  of  them  must  be  less  than  the  other 
two.  In  that  case  the  weight  equal  or  superior  to  the  other  two  would  overcome 
them  both,  so  that  no  equilibrium  could  take  place. 

2d.  If  instead  of  a  kuot  at  c,  we  should  suppose  the  weight  R  suspended  from  a 
poUey  capable  of  rolling  on  the  rope  a  c  b,  the  solution  would  be  still  the  same  ;  for 
it  is  evident  that,  things  being  in  the  same  state  as  in  the  first  case,  if  a  pulley 
were  substituted  for  the  knot  c,  the  equilibrium  would  not  be  destroyed.  But  there 
would  be  one  limitation  more  than  in  the  preceding  case.  It  would  be  necessary  that 
the  point  of  intersection,  c,  determined  as  above,  should  fall  below  the  horizontal  line, 
drawn  through  the  point  b  ;  otherwise  the  pulley  would  roll  to  the  point  b,  as  if  on  an 
inclined  plane. 

PBOBLBM  zn. 

Calculation  of  the  time  which  Archimedet  would  have  required  to  nu>ve  the  earth,  with 

the  machine  of  which  he  epohe  to  Hiero, 

The  expression  which  Archimedes  made  use  of  to  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  is  well 
known,  and  particularly  to  mathematicians.  "  Give  me  a  fixed  point,'*  said  the  philo- 
sopher, *'  and  I  will  move  the  earth  from  its  place.*'  This  affords  matter  for  a  very 
curious  calculation,  viz.  to  determine  how  much  time  Archimedes  would  have  required 
to  move  the  earth  only  one  inch,  supposing  his  machine  constructed  and  mathemati- 
cally perfect ;  that  is  to  say,  without  friction,  without  gravity,  and  in  complete 
equilibrium. 

For  this  purpose,  we  shall  suppose  the  matter  of  which  the  earth  is  composed 
to  weigh  300  pounds  the  cubic  foot ;  being  the  mean  weight  nearly  of  stones  mixed 
with  metallic  substances,  such  in  all  probability  as  those  contained  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  If  the  diameter  of  the  earth  be  7980  miles,  the  whole  globe  will 
be  found  to  contain  261107411765  cubic  miles,  which  make  1423499120682544640000 
cubic  yards,  or  38434476263826705280000  cubic  feet ;  and  allowing  300  pounds  to 
each  cubic  foot,  we  shaU  have  11530342879148611564000000  for  the  weight  of  the 
earth  in  pounds. 

Now,  we  know  by  the  laws  of  mechanics  that,  whatever  be  the  construction  of  a 
machine,  the  space  passed  over  by  the  weight,  is  to  that  passed  over  by  the  moving 
power,  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  latter  to  the  former.  It  is  known  also,  that  a 
man  can  act  with  an  effort  equal  only  to  about  80  pounds  for  eight  or  ten  hours, 
without  intermission,  and  with  a  velocity  of  about  10000  feet  per  hour.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  machine  of  Archimedes  then  to  be  put  in  motion  by  means  of  a  crank,  and 
that  the  force  continually  applied  to'  it  is  equal  to  30  pounds,  then  with  the  velocity 
of  10000  feet  per  hour  to  raise  the  earth  one  inch,  the  moving  power  must  pass  over 
the  space  of  384344762638287052800000  inches ;  and  if  this  space  be  divided  by  10000 
feet,  or  120000  inches,  we  shall  have  for  quotient  3202873021965725440,  which  will 
be  the  number  of  hours  required  for  this  motion.  But  as  a  year  contains  8766  hours, 
a  century  will  contain  876600 ;  and  if  we  divide  the  aSove  number  of  hoars  by  the 
latter,  the  quotient,  3653745176803,  will  be  the  number  of  centuries  during  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  crank  of  the  machine  continually  turn,  in  order  to 
move  the  earth  only  one  inch.  We  have  omitted  the  fraction  of  a  century,  as  being  of 
little  consequence  in  a  calculation  of  this  kind.*  ' 

•  The  machine  U  here  supposed  to  be  ooostandy  in  action :  bat  if  it  should  bo  woritad  only  t 
boars  each  Hmj,  the  time  required  would  be  tliree  times  m  long. 
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PBOBLEir  znz. 
Wkk  •  very  tmaU  qmamtUy  of  witter,  wch  m  a  few  ponnde,       produce  ike  ejffed  of 

aeverai  thousands.    (Fig.  13.) 

Pkeea  cask  on  one  of  its  ends,  and  make  a  hole  in  the  other  end,  capable  of  admit- 
tiflg  a  tube,  an  inch  in  diameter  and  from  12  to  15  feet  in  length ;  which  most  be  fitted 
Pig,  Lt.  closely  into  the  aperture  by  means  of  pitch  or  tow.  Then  load  the  upper 
end  of  the  cask  with  several  weights,  so  that  it  shall  be  sensibly  bent 
downwards  ;  and  hanng  filled  the  cask  with  water,  continae  to  pour  some 
in  through  the  tube.  The  effort  of  this  small  cylinder  of  water  will  be  so 
great,  that  not  only  the  weights  which  pressed  the  upper  end  of  the  cask 
downwards  will  be  raised  up,  but  very  often  the  end  itself  will  be  bent  up- 
wards, and  form  an  arch  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Care  however  must  be  taken  that  the  lower  end  of  the  cask  rest  on  the 
ground ;  otherwise  the  first  effort  of  the  water  would  be  directed  down- 
wards, and  the  experiment  might  seem  to  fail. 

By  employing  a  longer  tube,  the  upper  end  of  the  cask  might  certainly 
be  made  to  burst. 
The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  easily  deduced  from  a  property  pe- 
coliir  to  fluids,  of  which  it  is  an  ocular  demonstration,  viz.  that  when  they  press  upon 
a  bate  they  exercise  on  it  an  effort  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  that  base  multiplied 
by  the  height.  Thus,  though  the  tube  used  in  this  experiment  contains  only  about 
150  or  180  cylindric  inches  of  water,  the  effort  is  the  same  as  if  the  tube  were  equal 
in  breadth  to  the  cask,  and  at  the  same  time  12  or  15  feet  in  height. 

Another  Method.     (Fig.  14.) 

Suspend  from  a  hook,  well  fixed  in  a  wall,  or  any  other  firm  support,  a  body  weigh- 
ing 100  pounds  or  more ;  then  provide  a  vessel  of  such  dimensions,  that  between  that 

body  and  its  sides,  there  shall  be  room  for  only  one 
^9-  1^'  pound  of  water ;  and  let  the  vessel  be  suspended  to 

one  of  the  arms  of  a  balance,  the  other  arm  of  which 
has  suspended  from  it  a  scale,  containing  a  weight  of 
100  pounds.  Pour  a  pound  of  water  into  the  vessel 
suspended  from  the  one  arm  of  the  balance,  and  it  will 
raise  the  scale  containing  the  100  pounds. 

Those  who  have  properly  comprehended  the  pre- 
ceding explanation,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiv- 
ing the  cause  and  necessity  of  this  effect ;  for  they 
are  both  the  same,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
water,  instead  of  being  collected  in  a  cylindric  tube, 
is  in  the  narrow  interval  between  the  body  l  and  the 
venel  which  surrounds  it:  but  this  water  exercises  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the 
pressure  that  it  would  experience  if  entirely  full  of  water. 


Another  Method, 

Provide  a  cubic  foot  of  very  dry  oak,  weighing  about  GO  pounds,  and  a  cubical  ves- 
sel about  a  line  or  two  larger  every  way.  If  the  cubic  foot  of  wood  be  put  into  the 
reMcl,  and  water  be  poured  into  it,  when  the  latter  has  risen  to  nearly  two  thirds  of 
iti  height,  the  cube  will  be  detached  from  the  bottom,  and  float.  Thus  we  see  a 
weight  of  about  00  pounds  overcome  by  half-a-pound  of  water  and  even  less. 

iZenoril.— Hence  it  appears  that  the  vulgar  are  in  an  error,  when  they  imagine  a 
body  floats  more  readily  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  than  in  a  small  one.  It  will 
always  float,  provided  there  be  a  sufficiency  to  prevent  it  from  touching  the  bottom- 
If  vessels  are  loat  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  it  is  not  because  the  water  is  too  shallow. 
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but  becauK  the  veisela  are  loaded  ao  much,  u  to  be  almost  reail;  t^l  link,  even  in  nit 
WBter.  But  a*  the  water  of  the  sea  ia  nearly  a  thtitieth  part  beavier  than  Ereah  water, 
when  a  ibip  pawes  from  the  one  into  the  other,  it  must  aiiik  more  and  go  to  the  bottom. 
Tbua  an  egg,  whieh  Eioka  in  fresh  water,  will  float  in  water  wbjch  holdi  in  lolution  a 
great  deal  of  salt. 

Tbeprindple  of  the  foregoingeiperiments  is  what  haa  been  called  the  JEIyilroMiitic 
parat^Dz,  and  it  ia  on  the  Nune  principle  tiMBraiitatit  Hgdroitatie  pnu  ii  eorutmeted. 
With  thii  presB,  it  has  been  juatl;  obser red,  that  "■  prodigioua  force  ia  obtHoed 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  in  a  verj  arnill  conpaas;  so  that  with  a  machine  of  the 
size  of  a  teapot  standing  on  the  table  before  him,  a  man  ahall  cut  through  a  thick  Iw 
of  iron  aa  euily  ai  he  could  cUp  a  piece  of  pasteboard  with  a  pair  of  adasars." 

The  following  is  a  desctiptjon  of  Brahma's  preaa,  aa  commonly  conitriicted.     a 

(Fig.  15,)  is  a  atroiig  metal  cylinder  bored  perfectly  smooth  and  cylindrical,  and  into 

it  is  fitted  the  piston  8,  made  perfectly  water-tight,  by  pecking  it  in  the  uaual  way. 

J-     I ,  In  the  botton  of  the  cylinder  ii  inaerted  the  end  of  the 

tub*  c,  the  aperture  of  which  commoniatw  with  the 

inudeof  the  cylinder  under  the  piston  b,  where  it  ia  abut 

by  a  small  Talve,  ai  iu   the  suction  [Hpe  of  a  common 

pump.     The  other  end  of  the  tube  c  communicates  with 

tiie  small  forcing  pumps,  worked  by  the  lever  h.     How, 

suppose  tbe  diameter  of  the  cylinder  a  t«  be  12  inches, 

and  that  of  the  smaller  pump  ■  and  the  tube  c  only  a 

quarter  of  an  inch,  tbe  proportion  between  the  covers  of 

^  Uie  endaof  the  justont  will  be  as  I  to  2304, — and  sup- 

-I  posing  the  intermediate  span  between  them  to  be  filled 

with  water,  the  force   of  one  piston  will  act  on  the 

other  in  that  proportion.    Suppose  the  small  piston  to  be 

forced  down  in  Uie  act  of  injecting  water  with  a  forceof 

20  cwt. — which  may  easily  be  done  by  the  lever  h — the 

'    piaton  B  would  be  forced  upwarda  with  a  force  33tH  time* 

u  great.  Hence,  with  this  machine,  by  the  aid  of  a  aimple  lever,  a  weight  of  230*  tona 

may  be  raised  through  any  given  apace  better  than  by  any  other  apparatus  constructed 

on  the  known  prindplea  of  roechiinics.    Itnuy  be  observed,  too,  that  the  effect  of  all 

other  mechanical  combinations  is  counteracted  by  an  accumuUt«d  complication  of 

parts  which  limits  the  intent  to  which  they  on  be  usefully  carried,— but  in  niachine* 

depending  ou  the  principle  under  consideration,  the  power  may  be  extended  nd  Hhitam 

Mther  by  increaring  the  proportion   between  the  diameters  of  ■  and  i,  or  applying 

greater  power  to  the  lever  u. 

Fig.  16.  is  a  section  shewing  how,  by  meana  of  fluida,  tbe  power  and  motion  of  one 

machine  may  be  conununicited  to  another,  let  their  distsoice  and  relative  wtuatjons  be 

what  they  may.  Aandlore  two  small  smooth  cylindrical 

jFSg.  10.  tubea.insideof  each  being  a  portion  made  air-tight  and 

I — ^  water-tight,    c  c  is  a  tube  conveyed  ondergroutid  oc 

I    fl  otherwise,  &om  the  one  cylinder  to  that  of  the  other, — 

4-  r       '"^  *'''*  '"'''  "  ^^  ^     water  till  it  touch  the  bot- 

»m  Ain      torn  of  both  piatona.    Then  by  depreaaing  the  piston  *, 

■B"  yjL     the  piaton  Bwill  be  raiaed,  and  rice  MrSB.   Thusbells 

>L      c  B        "fl        may  be  rung,  wheels  turned,  or  other  machinery  put 

motion,  by  invisible  agency. 
Fig.  17.  is  a  section  shewing  another  instance  of  action  and  force  coBunoaicatedfiom 

one  machine  to  another, and  bow  water  may  be  raised  from  wells  of  aiiy  depth,  and 

a'  any  distance  from  the  place  where  tbe  power  is  applied.  Aba  cylinder  of  any  re- 
quired dimensions,  in  which  u  the  working  piston  ■  of  tbe  Brabma  press,  described 
above.    Into  the  bottom  of  this  cylinder  is  inserted  tbe  tube  c,  which  may  be  of  less 
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^'  17  dimensioni  than  the  cylinder  a.     This  tube  is  eonveyed 

in  any  direction  down  to  the  pump  cylinder  d  in  the 
deep  well  e  e,  and  forms  a  junction  with  d  above  the  pis- 
ton F,  which  piston  has  a  rod  a  working  through  a  stuff- 
ing box.  To  this  rod  o  a  weight  h  is  connected  over  a 
pulley  or  otherwise,  suffidenf  to  overbalance  the  weight 
of  the  water  in  the  tube  c,  and  to  raise  the  piston  f  when 
the  piston  b  is  lifted.  Suppose,  now,  the  piston  b  is 
drawn  up  by  its  rod,  there  will  be  a  vacuum  made  in  d 
below  the  piston  f,  which  vacuum  will  be  filled  with 
water,  through  the  suction  pipe,  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  piston  b,  being  pressed  downwards  in  the  cylinder 
A,  will  make  a  stroke  in  the  pump  cylinder  d,  which  may 
be  repeated  in  the  usual  way  by  the  motion  of  the  pis- 
ton B  and  the  action  of  the  water  in  the  tube  c.     The 

nnall  tube  and  cock  in  the  cistern  i  are  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the  tube  c. 
By  these  means  a  commodious  machine  of  prodigious  power  and  of  the  greatest 

strength  may  readily  be  formed :  all  that  is  required  is  accurate  execution,  which  in 

tbe  present  state  of  the  mechanical  arts  b  quite  attainable. 

PBOBLEM  XIT. 

To  find  the  weight  of  a  cMe  foot  of  water. 

To  know  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elements 
of  hydrostatics  and  hydraulics ;  and  for  that  reason  we  shall  here  show  how  it  may 
be  aecurately  determined. 

Provide  a  vessel,  capable  of  containing  exactly  a  cubic  foot,  and  having  first 
weighed  it  empty,  weigh  it  again  when  filled  with  water.  But  as  liquids  always  rise 
considerably  above  the  edges  of  the  vessel  that  contains  them,  the  result  in  this  case 
will  not  be  very  correct.  There  are  means  indeed  to  remedy  this  defect ;  but  we 
ire  furnished  with  a  very  accurate  method  of  doing  it  by  hydrostatics. 

Provide  a  cube  of  some  very  homogeneous  matter,  such  as  metal,  each  side  of 
which  is  exactly  four  inches ;  weigh  it  by  a  good  balance,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
weight  within  a  few  grains ;  then  suspend  it  by  a  hair,  or  strong  silk  thread,  from  one 
of  tbe  scales  of  the  same  balance,  and  again  find  its  weight  when  immersed  in  water. 
We  are  taught  by  hydrostiltics  that  it  will  lose  exactly  as  much  in  weight  as  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The  difiference  of  these  two  weights  therefore 
will  be  the  weight  of  a  cube  of  water,  each  side  of  which  is  four  inches,  or  of  the 
twenty-aeventh  part  of  a  cubic  foot. 

If  very  great  precision  is  not  required,  provide  a  cube  or  rectangular  parallelopipe- 
don,  of  any  homogeneous  matter,  lighter  than*  water — such,  for  example,  as  wood; 
nd  having  weighed  it  as  accurately  as  possible,  immerse  it  gently  in  water,  in  such  a 
maaner  that  the  water  may  not  wet  it  above  that  point  at  which  it  ought  to  float 


FigA^ 


above  the  liquid.    We  shall  here  suppose  that  i  v  d  (Fig.  18.) 
is  the  line,  which  exactly  marks  how  much  of  it  is  immersed^ 
Find  the  content  of  the  solid  a  b  c  d  m  i,  by  multiplying  its  base 
by  the  height ;  the  product  will  be  the  volume  of  water  dis- 
placed by  the  body ;  and  this  volume,  according  to  the  principles 
of  hydrostatics,  must  weigh  as  much  as  the  body  itself.    If  this 
volome  of  water  be  720  cubic  inches,  for  example,  and  if  the  weight  of  the  body  be 
2&0416  pounds,  we  consequently  know  that  720  cubic  inches  of  water  weigh  26*0416 
pounds.    Hence  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot,  which  con- 
tains 1728  cubic  inches.    Nothing  is  necessary  but  to  make  this  proportion :  as  720 


so$ 
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cubic  incfaeg  sre  to  1728,  so  are  26*0416  pounds  to  a  fourth  term,  which  will  be  02*5 
pounds,  or  62  pouuda  and  a  half;  which  therefore  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
water. 

PBOBLEH  XT. 

7Vo  liquors  heinffgwen  /  to  determine  which  of  them  is  the  Ugktest. 
Fig*  19.  This  problem  is  generally  solved  by  means  of  a  well  known  instru- 

ment called  the  areometer  or  hydrometer.  This  instrument  is  nothing 
else  than  a  small  hollow  ball,  joined  to  a  tube  4  or  5  inches  in  length 
(Fig.  19.) ;  a  few  grains  of  shot,  or  a  little  mercury,  being  put  into  the 
ball,  the  whole  is  so  combined,  that  in  water  of  mean  gravity,  the  small 
ball  and  part  of  the  tube  are  immersed. 

It  may  now  be  easily  conceived  that  when  the  instrument  is  put  into 
any  fluid,  for  example  river  water,  care  must  be  taken  to  observe  how 
iar  it  sinks  into  it ;  if  it  be  then  placed  in  another  kind  of  water,  such 
as  sea  water,  for  instance,  it  will  sink  less ;  and  if  immersed  in  any 
liquor  lighter  than  the  first,  such  as  oil  for  example,  it  will  sink  farther. 
Thus  it  can  be  easily  determined,  without  a  balance,  which  of  two 
liquors  is  the  heavier  or  lighter.  This  instrument  has  commonly  on  the 
tube  a  graduated  scale,  in  order  to  shew  how  £Eir  it  sinks  in  the  fluid. 

But  this  instrument  is  fiir  inferior  to  that  presented,  in  1766,  by  M. 
de  Parcieux,  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  yet  nothing  is  simpler. 
'  This  instrument  consists  of  a  small  glass  bottle,  two  inches,  or  two  inches  and  a 
half  at  most,  in  diameter,  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length.  The  bottom  must 
not  be  bent  inwards,  lest  air  should  be  lodged  in  the  cavity  when  it  is  immersed  in 
any  liquid.  The  mouth  is  closed  with  a  very  tight  cork  stopper,  into  which  is  fixed, 
without  passing  through  it,  a  very  straight  iron  wire,  25  or  30  inches  in  length,  and 
about  a  line  in  diameter.  The  bottle  is  then  loaded  in  such  a  manner,  by  introducing 
into  it  grains  of  small  shot,  that  the  instrument,  when  immersed  in  the  lightest  of 
the  liquors  to  be  compared,  sinks  so  as  to  leave  only  the  end  of  the  iron  wire  above 
its  surface,  and  that  in  the  heaviest  the  wire  is  immersed  some  inches.  This  may  be 
properly  regulated  by  augmenting  or  diminishing  either  the  weight  with  which  the 
bottle  is  loaded,  or  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  or  both  these  at  the  same  time.  The 
instrument,  when  thus  constructed,  will  exhibit,  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  the  least 
dlflTereuce  in  the  specific  gravities  of  different  liquors,  or  the  changes  which  the  same 
liquor  may  experience,  in  this  respect,  under  different  circumstances ;  as  by  the  effect 
of  heat,  or  by  the  mixture  of  various  salts,  &c. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  to  perform  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  vessel  of  a  sufficient  depth,  such  as  a  cylinder  of  tin-plate,  3  or 
4  inches  in  diameter,  and  3  or  4  feet  in  length. 

We  have  seen  an  instrument  of  this  kind,  the  movement  of  which  vras  so  sensible, 
that  when  immersed  in  water,  cooled  to  the  usual  temperature,  it  sank  several  inches, 
while  the  rays  of  the  sun  fell  upon  the  water ;  and  immediately  rose  on  the  rays  of 
that  luminary  being  intercepted.  A  very  small  quantity  of  salt  or  sugar,  thrown  into 
the  water,  made  it  also  rise  some  inches. 

By  means  of  this  instrument,  M.  de  Parcieux  examined  the  gravity  of  different 
kinds  of  the  most  celebrated  waters;  among  which  was  that  drank  at  Paris;  and  he 
found  that  the  lightest  of  all  was  distilled  water.  The  next  in  succession,  according 
to  their  lightness,  were  as  in  the  following  order ;  viz.,  the  water  of  the  Seine,  that 
of  the  Loire,  that  of  the  Yvette,  that  of  Arcueil,  that  of  Sainte-Reine^  that  of 
Ville  d*Avray,  the  Bristol  water,  and  well  water. 

We  hence  see  the  error  of  the  vulgar,  who  imagine  that  the  water  of  Ville  d' Arvajr, 
that  of  Sainte-Reine,  and  that  of  Bristol,  particularly  the  last  brought  to  Fnooet  at 
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io grett  expense,  are  better  tban  eommon  rirer  water;  for  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
wone,  unoe  they  are  heavier. 

If  different  Unds  of  water  differ  in  their  gravity,  the  case  is  the  same  with  vrines 
•1m.  The  lightest  of  all  the  known  wines,  at  least  in  France,  is  the  Rhenish.  The 
next  in  succession  are  Burgundy,  red  Champagne,  the  wines  of  Bourdeauz,  Langue- 
doe,  Spain,  the  Canaries,  Cyprus,  &e. 

The  lightest  of  all  the  known  liquors  is  ether.  The  others,  which  follow  in  the 
order  of  gravity,  are :  alcohol^  oil  of  turpentine,  distilled  water,  rain  water,  river 
water,  spring  water,  well  water,  mineral  waters.  Among  the  tables,  annexed  to 
tins  part  of  the  work,  the  reader  will  find  one  containing  the  specific  gravity  of 
Tsrious  liquors,  compared  with  that  of  rain  water ;  which,  being  the  easiest  procured, 
may  lerve  as  a  common  standard,  and  also  the  specific  gravity  of  the  different  solid 
bodies,  whether  belonging  to  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  kingdom ;  which  will 
doubtless  be  found  very  useful,  as  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  tables  of 
tbukind. 

As  the  following  rules  for  calculating  the  absolute  gravity,  in  English  troy  weight, 
of  a  cubic  foot  and  inch,  English  measure,  of  any  substance  whose  specific  gravity 
is  known,  may  be  of  use  to  the  reader,  th'e  translator  has  thought  proper  to  subjoin 
them  to  this  article  of  the  originaL 

In  1696,  Mr.  Everard,  balance-maker  to  the  Exchequer,  weighed  before  the  com- 
missioners of  the  House  of  Commons,  2145*6  cubical  inches,  by  the  Exchequer 
standard  foot,  of  distilled  .water,  at  the  temperature  of  55^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  found 
tbst  it  weighed  1131  oz.  14  drs.  troy,  of  the  Exchequer  standard.  The  beam 
toned  with  6  grains,  when  loaded  with  SO  pounds  in  each  scale.  Hence,  supposing 
the  pound  averdupois  to  weigh  7000  grs.  troy,  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62^ 
pounds  averdupois,  or  1000  ounces  averdupois,  wanting  106  grs.  troy.  If  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  water  therefore  be  called  1000,  the  proportion  of  specific 
gravities  of  all  other  bodies  will  express  nearly  the  number  of  averdupois  ounces 
in  a  cubic  foot.  Or,  more  accurately,  supposing  the  specific  gravity  of  water  ex- 
presKd  by  1,  and  that  of  all  other  bodies  in  proportional  numbers,  as  the  cubic  foot 
of  water  weighs,  at  the  above  temperature,  exactly  4^489*4  grains  troy,  and  the 
oabie  inch  of  water  253*175  grains,  the  absolute  weight  of  a  cubical  foot  or  inch  of 
any  body,  in  troy  grains,  may  be  found  by  multiplying  its  specific  gravity  by  either 
of  the  above  numbers  respectively. 

By  Everard's  experiment,  and  the  proportions  of  the  English  and  French  foot,  as 
established  by  the  Royal  Society  and  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  following 
numbers  have  been  ascertained  : 

Paris  grains,  in  a  Paris  cube  foot  of  water      64551 1 

English  grains,  in  a  Paris  cube  foot  of  water        •     • .      529022 

Paris  grains,  in  an  English  cube  foot  of  water      •     •  •      533247 

English  grains,  in  an  English  cube  foot  of  water 437489*4 

Eng^h  grains  in  an  English  cube  inch  of  water 253*175 

By  an  experiment  of  Picard,  with  the  measure  and  weight  of  the  Cha- 
telet,  the  Paris  cube  foot  of  water  contains  of  Paris  grains    . .     . .      641326 

By  one  of  Du  Hamel,  made  with  great  care 641376 

ByHomberg         641666 

These  results  shew  some  uncertainty  in  measure  or  in  weights ;  but  the  above 
computation  from  Everard's  experiment  may  be  relied  on ;  because  the  comparison 
of  the  English  foot  with  that  of  France,  was  made  by  the  joint  labour  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  It  agrees  likewise,  very 
Bcvly,  with  the  weight  assigned  by  Lavoisier,  which  is  70  Paris  pounds  to  the  cubical 
foot  of  water. 
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PROBLEU  ZYI. 

To  determine  whether  a  nmai  of  gold  or  silver,  suspected  to  be  mixed,  is  pure  or  tiot- 

If  the  mass  or  piece,  the  fineness  of  which  is  doubtful,  be  silver  for  example,  pro- 
vide another  mass  of  good  silver  equally  heavy ;  so  that  the  two  pieces,  when  put  into 
the  scales  of  a  very  accurate  balance,  may  remain  in  equilibrio  in  the  air.  Then 
suspend  these  two  masses  of  silver  from  the  scales  of  the  balance,  by  two  threads 
or  two  horse-hairs,  to  prevent  the  scales  from  being  wetted  when  the  two  masses  are 
immersed  in  the  water :  if  the  masses  are  of  equal  fineness,  they  will  remain  in 
equilibrio  in  the  water,  as  they  did  when  in  the  air ;  but  if  the  proposed  mass  weighs 
less  in  water,  it  is  adulterated ;  that  is  to  say,  is  mixed  with  some  other  metal,  of 
less  specific  gravity  tban  that  of  silver,  such  as  copper  for  example }  and  if  it  weighs 
more,  it  is  mixed  with  some  metal  of  greater  specific  gravity,  such  as  lead. 

JRemarhs, — I.  This  problem  is  evidently  the  same  as  that  whose  solution  gave  so 
much  pleasure  to  Archimedes.  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  had  delivered  to  a  gold- 
smith a  certain  quantity  of  gold,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  crown.  When  the 
crown  was  finished,  the  king  entertained  some  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  goldsmith,  and  Archimedes  was  consulted  respecting  the  best  means  of  detecting 
the  fraud,  in  case  one  had  been  committed.  The  philosopher,  having  employed  the 
above  process,  discovered  that  the  gold,  of  which  the  crown  consisted,  was  not  pure. 

If  a  large  mass  of  metal  were  to  be  examined,  as  in  the  case  of  Archimedes,  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  immerse  the  mass  of  gold  or  silver,  known  to  be  pure,  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  then  the  suspected  mass.  If  the  latter  expelled  more  water 
from  the  vessel  it  would  be  a  proof  of  the  metal  being  adulterated  by  another  lighter, 
and  of  less  value. 

But  notwithstanding  what  Ozanam  says,  the  difference  between  the  weight  in  air 
and  that  in  wat-er  will  indicate  the  mixture  with  more  certainty ;  for  every  body 
knows  that  it  is  not  so  easy,  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  to  measure  the  quantity  of 
water  expelled  from  any  vessel. 

2.  According  to  mathematical  rigour,  the  two  masses  ought  first  to  be  weighed 
in  vacuo ;  for  since  air  is  a  fluid,  it  lessens  the  real  gravity  of  bodies  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  similar  volume  of  itself.  Since  the  two  masses  then,  the 
one  pure  and  the  other  adulterated,  are  unequal  in  volume,  they  ought  to  lose  un- 
equal  quantities  of  their  weight  in  the  air.  But  the  great  tenuity  of  air,  in  regard 
to  that  of  water,  renders  this  small  error  insensible. 

PROBLEM  xvn. 
Tlie  same  supposition  made  ;  to  determine  the  quantity  of  mixture  in  the  gold. 

The  ingenious  artifice  employed  by  Archimedes,  is  contained  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  is  as  follows. 

Suspecting  that  the  goldsmith  had  substituted  silver  or  copper  for  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  gold,  he  weighed  the  crown  in  water,  and  found  that  it  lost  a  weight,  which 
we  shall  call  a  :  he  then  weighed  in  the  same  fluid  a  mass  of  pure  gold,  which  in  air 
was  in  equilibrio  with  the  crown,  and  found  that  it  lost  a  weight,  which  we  shall  call 
B ;  he  next  took  a  mass  of  silver,  which  in  air  was  equal  in  weight  to  the  crown,  and 
weighing  it  in  water,  found  that  it  lost  a  quantity  c.  He  then  employed  this  propor- 
tion :  as  the  difference  of  the  weights  b  and  c,  is  to  that  of  the  weights  a  and  b,  so 
is  the  whole  weight  of^the  crown  to  that  of  the  silver  mixed  in  it.  The  answer,  in 
this  case,  may  be  obtained  by  a  very  short  algebraical  calculation,  though  the  reason- 
ing is  rather  too  .prolix  ;  we  shall  however  explain  it  after  having  illustrated  this  rule 
by  an  example. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Hiero's  crown  weighed  20  pounds  in  the  air,  and  that  when 
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weighed  in  water  it  lost  a  pound  and  a  half.  Archimedes,  by  weighing  in  air  and  in 
water,  a  masi  of  gold  containing  20  pounds,  must  have  found  a  difference  of  1^ 
pound ;  and  by  weighing  in  like  manner  a  mass  of  silver  of  20  pounds,  he  must  have 
fouod  a  difference  of  I  ff  pound*  As  a,  in  this  case,  is  equal  to  |,  b  to  f|,  and  c  to  f( ; 
beooe  the  difference  of  a  and  b  is  }{,  and  that  of  b  and  c  is  ^ :  we  must  therefore  use 
the  following  proportion :  as  Uf  are  tog,  so  is  20  to  a  fourth  term,  which  will  be^=s 
11  lbs.  8  oa.  5  dwts. 

The  reasoning  which  conducted,  or  might  have  conducted,  the  Syracusan  philoso- 
pher to  this  solution,  is  as  follows.  If  the  whole  mass  were  of  pure  gold,  it  would  lose, 
when  weighed  in  water,  ^  of  its  weight ;  and  if  it  were  of  pure  silver  it  would 
lose,  when  weighed  in  water,  ^  of  its  weight :  consequently,  if  it  loses  less  than  the 
htter  quantity,  and  more  than  the  former,  it  must  be  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver ; 
lod  the  quantity  of  silrer  substituted  for  gold  will  be  greater  as  the  quantity  of 
weight  which  the  crown  loses  in  water  approaches  nearer  to  ^,  and  vice  vena.  This 
nassof  20  pounds  then  must  be  divided  into  two  parts,  in  the  ratio  of  the  following 
difierenoea :  viz.  the  difference  between  the  loss  which  the  crown  experiences  and 
that  experienced  by  the  pure  gold ;  and  the  difference  between  the  loss  experienced 
by  the  crown  and  that  experienced  by  the  pure  silver;  these  will  be  the  proportions 
of  the  gold  and  silver  mixed  together  in  the  crown ;  and  from  this  reasoning  is  deduced 
the  preceding  rule. 

Wemnst  here  observe,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  two  masses,  one  of  gold  and 
soother  of  silver,  each  equal  in  weight  to  the  crown.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  ascer- 
taia  that  gold  loses  a  nineteenth  of  its  weight,  when  weighed  in  water ;  and  silver 
one  eleventh,  and  perhaps  this  was  really  the  method  employed  by  Archimedes. 

PROBLEM  xvm. 

Swppoti  there  are  two  hoxee  exactly  of  the  eame  size,  timilar  and  of  equal  weight,  the 
one  ecmiaining  gold  and  the  other  silver :  is  it  possible,  by  any  mathematical  means, 
10  determine  which  contains  the  gold,  and  which  the  silver  f  Or^  if  we  suppose 
two  balls  the  one  made  of  gold  and  hollow,  the  other  of  solid  silver  gilt,  is  it  poS" 
nble  to  distinguish  the  gold  from  the  silver  f 

In  the  first  ease,  if  the  masses  of  gold  and  silver  are  each  placed  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  box  which  contains  it,  so  that  their  centres  of  gravity  coincide,  whatever  may 
be  nid  in  the  old  books  on  Mathematical  Recreations,  we  will  assert  that  there  are  no 
means  of  distinguishing  them,  or  at  least  that  the  methods  proposed  are  defective. 

Hie  easels  the  same  in  regard  to  the  two  similar  globes  of  equal  size  and  weight. 

If  we  were  however  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  choicei  we  would  endeavour 
to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other  in  the  following  manner. 

We  would  suspend  both  balls  by  as  delicate  a  thread  as  possible  to  the  arms  of  a 
Tery  accurate  bakmce,  sucb  as  those  which,  when  loaded  with  a  considerable  weight, 
tre  sensibly  affected  by  the  difference  of  a  grain.  We  would  then  immerse  the 
two  halls  in  a  large  vessel  filled  with  water,  heated  to  the  degree  of  ebullition,  and 
that  which  should  preponderate  we  would  consider  as  gold  For,  according  to  the 
experiments  made  on  the  dilatation  of  metals,  the  silver,  passing  f^om  a  mean  tem- 
perature,  to  that  of  boiling  water,  would  probably  increase  more  in  volume  than  the 
gold;  in  that  case  the  two  masses,  which  in  air  and  temperate  water  were  in  equilibrio, 
vould  not  be  so  in  boiling  water. 

Or,  we  might  make  a  round  hole  in  a  plate  of  copper,  of  such  a  size,  that  both 
halls  should  pass  exactly  through  it  with  ease ;  we  might  then  bring  them  to  a  strong 
degree  of  heat,  superior  even  to  that  of  boiling  water.  Now,  if  we  admit  that  silver 
expands  more  than  gold,  as  above  supposed,  we  might  apply  each  of  them  to  the  hole 
in  question,  and  the  one  which  experienced  the  greater  difficulty  in  passing,  ought  to 

heaoeottDted  silver. 
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PROBLEM  XIX. 

Two  inclined  planes  A  a  and  ▲  d  being  given,  and  two  unequal  epheree  P  and  p ;  io 
bring  them  to  an  equiUbrivm  in  the  angle,  a<  teen  in  the  figure.  (Fig.  20.) 
The  globes  p  and  p,  will  be  in  equilibrio,  if  the  powers  with  which  they  repel  each 
other,  in  the  direction  of  the  line  c  c,  which  joins  their  centres,  are  equal. 

But  the  force  with  which  the  globe  p  tends  to  descend 
along  the  inclined  plane  b  a,  which  is  known,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  plane  being  given,  is  to  Ihe  force  with  which 
it  acts  in  the  direction  c  c,  as  radius  is  to  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  a  c  r;  and  in  like  manner,  the  force  with 
which  the  weight  p  descends  along  D  a,  is  to  that  with 
which  it  tends  to  move  in  the  direction  c  c,  as  radius  is 
to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  c  e  /:  hence  it  follovrs,  that 
^  as   these  second  forces  must  be  equal,  the  cosine  of 

the  angle  e  must  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  cosine  of  the  angle  c,  as  the  force  with 
vChich  the  globe  p  tends  to  roll  along  b  a,  has  to  that  with  which  p  tends  to  roll  along 
D  A.  The  ratio  of  these  cosines  therefore  is  known ;  and  as  in  the  triangle  ca  e  the 
angle  c  is  kno^^n,  since  it  is  equal  to  the  angle  dab,  it  thence  follows  that  its  sup- 
plement, or  the  sum  of  the  two  angles  c  and  c,  is  also  known ;  and  hence  the  problem 
is  reduced  to  this,  viz.  to  dividing  a  known  angle  into  two  such  parts,  that  their  cosines 
shall  be  in  a  given  ratio;  which  is  a  problem  purely  geometrical. 

But,  that  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  the  simplest  case,  we  shall  suppose  the  angle 
A  to  be  a  right-angle.  Nothing  then  will  be  necessary  bat  to  divide  the  quadrant 
into  two  arcs,  the  cosines  of  which  shall  be  in  the  given  ratio,  which  may  be  done 
with  great  ease. 

Let  the  force  then  with  which  p  tends  to  move  along  its  inclined  plane  be  equal  to 
K ;  and  that  of  p  to  roll  along  its  plane  equal  torn.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  plane 
A  b,  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  globe  p,  and  another  parallel  to 
the  plane. D  a,  at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  the  radius  of  p,  which  will  intersect 
each  other  in  a ;  having  then  made  o  L  to  o  /,  as  m  to  M,  employ  the  following  pro- 
portion :  as  L  /  is  to  L  a,  so  is  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  two  globes  to  o  c ;  and 
from  the  point  c,  draw  c  e  parallel  to  l  /  .•  the  points  c  and  e  will  be  the  places  of 
the  centres  of  the  two  globes,  and  in  this  situation  alone  they  will  be  in  equilibrio. 

problem  XX. 
7\do  bodies,  p  and  Q,  depart  at  the  same  time  from  two  points  a  and  b,  of  two  Unee 
given  in  position,  and  move  towards  a  and  b,  with  given  velocities  :  required  their 
position  when  they  are  the  nearest  to  each  other  possible  f     (Fig.  21.) 

If  their  velocities  were  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  the  lines  b  d  and  a  d,  it  is 
evident  that  the  two  bodies  would  meet  in  d.  But  sup  posing  their  velocities  different 

from  that,  there  will  be  a  certain  point  where, with- 
out meeting,  they  will  be  fit  the  least  distance  from 
each  other  possible ;  and  after  that  they  will  conti- 
nually recede  from  each  other.  Here,  for  example, 
the  lines  b  d  and  a  d  are  nearly  equal.  If  we  sup- 
pose then  that  the  velocity  of  p  is  to  that  of  Q,  in 
the  ratio  of  2  to  1,  required  the  point  of  the  nearest 
approach. 

Through  any  point  r,  in  a  d,  draw  the  line  r  ■ 

parallel  to  B  D,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  r  shall 

be  to  R  8,  as  the  velocity  of  p  is  to  that  of  q;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  present  case,  as 

2  to  !  ;  produce  indefinitely  the  line  a  b  t,  and  from  the  point  b  draw  b  e  perpendi* 
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flilar  ioi  T;  through  the  point  c  draw  c  x  parallel  to  b  d,  till  it  meet  a  d  in  x ;  and 
Ixriflg  drawn  B  F  parallel  to  c  u,  meeting  b  D  in  f,  the  points  F  and  b  will  be  tboae 

required. 

problem  XXI. 

Tocaue  a  ey&nder  to  Bupport  itself  on.  a  plane,  inclined  to  the  horizon,  without  roll* 
huf  down  ;  and  even  to  ascend  a  Utile  along  that  plane,     (Fig.  22.) 

I/acflinder  be  homogeneous,  and  placed  on  an  inclined  plane,  its  axis  being  in  a 
liorizontal  situation,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  roll  down ;  because  its  centre  of  gravity 
being  the  same  as  that  of  the  figure,  the  vertical  line,  drawn  from  this  centre,  will 
tlwifs  fill  beyond  the  point  of  contact  of  the  lowest  side ;  consequently  the  body 
mustofneeessity  roll  down  towards  that  side. 

But,  if  the  cylinder  be  heterogeneous,  so  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  not  that  of  the 
figure,  it  may  support  itself  on  an  indined  plane,  provided  the  angle  which  the  plane 
Bakes  with  the  horizon  does  not  exceed  certain  limits. 

Let  there  be  a  cylinder,  for  example,  of  which  h  f  d  is  a  section  perpendicular  to 
tbeuii.     To  remove  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  centre  of  the  figure,  make  a  groove 

in  it  parallel  to  its  axis,  of  a  semi-circular  form,  and 
fill  it  with  some  substance  f  much  heavier,  so  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cylinder  shall  be  removed 
from  c  to  E.  Let  the  inclined  plane  be  a  b,  and  let 
B  G  be  to  G  A  in  a  less  ratio  than  c  F  to  c  e.  The 
cylinder  may  then  support  itself  on  the  inclisied 
pl^ne,  without  rolling  down ;  and  if  it  be  moved  from  that  position,  in  a  certain 
^^ection,  it  will  even  resume  it  by  rolling  a  little  towards  the  summit  of  the  plane. 
For,  let  us  suppose  the  cylinder  placed  on  the  inclined  plane  with  its  axis  horizontal, 
>ud  its  centre  of  gravity  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  plane,  and  passing  through  the  centre, 
ia  luch  a  manner  that  the  centre  of  gravity  shall  be  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 


Fig.  22. 


fig,  23. 


plane  (Fig.  23.)  Through  the  point  of  contact,  d,  diaw 
c  D  H  perpendicular  to  the  inclined  plane,  and  i  d  e  per- 
pedBicular  to  the  horizon.  We  shall  then  have  B  g  to 
G  A,  or  B  I  to  I  D,  as  D  1  to  I H,  or  as  D  c  to  c  e  ;  and  since 
the  ratio  of  b  g  to  o  a  is  less  than  that  of  c  f  or  c  d  to 
c  Ei  it  follows  that  c  e  is  less  than  c  e,  consequenly  the 
Terticsl  line  dnwn  from  the  point  «  will  fall  without  the  point  of  contact  towards  a  ; 
the  body  therefore  will  have  a  tendency  to  fall  on  that  side,  and  will  roll  towards  it, 
■wending  a  very  little  till  its  centre  of  gravity  x  has  assumed  a  position  as  seen  Fig. 
^2,  where  it  coincides  with  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  point  of  contact. 
When  the  cylinder  arrives  at  this  situation,  it  will  maintain  itself  in  it,  provided 
neither  iu  surfiu»  nor  that  of  the  plane  be  so  smooth  as  to  admit  of  its  sliding  parallel 
to  itself.  In  this  situation  it  will  even  have  greater  sUbility,  according  as  the  ratio  of 
BctoGAis  less  than  that  of  c  For  CD  tocB,  or  as  the  angle  ABoorcDeis  less 
thsn  c  D  B. 

This  is  also  a  truth  which  we  must  demonstrate.     For  this  purpose,  it  is  to  be 
renarked  that  b,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cylinder,  in  rolling  along  the  inclined 

plane,  describes  a  curve,  such  as  is  seen  in 
Fig.  24. ;  this  is  what  geometricians  call  an 
elongated  cycloid,  which  rises  and  descends 
alternately  below  the  line  drawn  parallel  to 
the  inclined  plane,  through  the  centre  of 
the  cylinder.  But  the  cylinder  being  in 
the  position  represented  in  Fig.  24,  if  the 

line  B  x>  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  point,  of  contact,  it  may  be 

p  2 
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demonstrated  that  the  tangent  to  the  point  e  of  that  curve  is  perpendicular  to  d  t : 
if  the  inclination  of  tht;  plane  therefore  is  less  than  the  angle  c  o  e»  that  tangent  will 
meet  the  horizontal  line  towards  the  ascending  side  of  the  plan^ ;  and  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  cylinder  will  then  be  as  on  an  inclined  plane  i  k  ;  consequently  it 
must  descend  to  the  point  l  of  the  hollow  of  the  curve,  which  it  describes,  where 
that  curve  is  touched  by  the  horizontal  line. 

When  it  reaches  this  point  it  cannot  deviate  from  it,  without  ascending  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other :  if  it  be  then  removed  a  little  from  this  point,  it  will  return  to 
its  former  position. 

PROBLEM  XXII. 

To  conUruct  a  dock  which  shall  point  out  the  hours,  hy  rolling  down  an  ineUned  plane. 

This  small  machine,  invented  by  an  Englishman  named  Wheeler,  is  exceedingly 
ingenious,  and  is  founded  on  the  principle  contamed  in  the  solution  of  the  preceding 
problem. 

jpig^  25.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  box,  made 

ot  brass,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  having  on  one  side  a  dial  plate,  di- 
vided into  12  or  24  hours.  In  the  inside, 
represented  by  Fig.  25,  is  a  central  wheel, 
which  by  means  of  a  pinion  moves  a  se- 
cond wheel,  and  the  latter  moves  a  third, 
&c.,  while  a  scapement,  furnished  with  a 
balance  or  spiral  spring,  acts  the  part  of 
a  moderator,  as  in  common  watches.  To 
the  central  wheel  is  affixed  a  weight  f, 
which  must  be  sufficient,  with  a  moderate 
inclination,  as  20  or  30  degrees,  to  move  that  wheel,  and  those  which  receive 
motion  from  it.  But,  as  the  machine  ought  to  be  perfectly  in  equilibrio  around  its 
central  axis,  a  counteracting  weight,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  machine  shall  be 
absolutely  indifferent  to  every  position  around  this  axis,  must  be  placed  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  small  system  of  wheels  2, 3, 4,  &c.  When  this  condition  has  been 
obtained,  the  moving  weight  p  must  be  applied  ;  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to  make 
the  central  wheel,  1,  revolve,  and  by  its  means  the  clock  movement  2, 3,4,  &c.;  but, 
at  the  same  time  that  this  motion  takes  place,  the  cylinder  will  roll  down  the  plane 
a  little,  which  will  bring  the  weight  p  to  its  primitive  position,  so  that  the  effect  of 
this  continual  pressure  will  make  the  cylinder  roll  while  the  weight  p  changes  its 
place  relatively,  in  regard  to  the  cylinder,  but  not  in  regard  to  the  vertical  line.  The 
weight  p,  or  the  inclination  of  the  plane,  must  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  machine  shall  perform  a  whole  revolution  in  twenty-four  or  twelve  hours.  The 
handle  must  be  affixed  to  the  common  axis  of  the  central  wheel  and  weight  p ;  so 
that  it  shall  always  look  towards  the  zenith  or  the  nadir.  If  more  ornaments  are 
required,  the  axis  may  support  a  small  globe  with  a  figure  placed  on  it,  to  point  out 
the  hours  with  its  finger  raised  in  a  vertical  position.  It  may  be  readily  conceived, 
that  when  the  machine  has  got  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  inclined  plane,  to  make  it 
continue  going,  nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  cause  it  to  ascend  to  the  highest.  If 
it  goes  rather  too  slow,  its  movement  may  be  accelerated  by  rabing  up  the  inclined 
plane,  and  tnce  versa, 

PROBLEM  xxni. 
To  construct  a  dress,  hy  means  of  which  it  will  be  impossihle  to  sink  in  the  water, 
and  which  shall  leave  the  person,  wko  wears  it,  at  full  freedom  to  make  every  kind 
of  movement. 
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As  I  man  weighs  very  nearly  the  same  as  an  equal  volume  of  water,  it  is  evident 
tbit  I  mtss  of  some  substance  much  lighter  than  that  fluid  may  be  added  to  his  body, 
b;  which  means  both  together  will  be  lighter  than  water,  and  of  course  must  float. 
It  ii  io  eonsequence  of  this  principle  that,  in  order  to  learn  to  swim,  some  people  tie 
to  their  breast  and  back  two  pieces  of  cork,  or  affix  full  blown  bladders  below  their 
VDu.  But  these  methods  are  attended  with  inconveniences,  which  may  be  remedied 
is  the  foUowing  manner. 

Between  the  cloth  and  lining  of  a  jacket,  without  arms,  place  small  pieces  of  cork, 
nioch  and  a  half  square,  and  about  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
They  muat  be  arranged  very  near  to  each  other,  that  as  little  space  as  possible  may 
be  loit ;  but  yet  not  so  close  as  to  affect  in  any  degree  the  flexibility  of  the  jacket, 
which  mast  be  quilted  to  prevent  their  moving  from  their  places.  The  jacket  must 
be  made  to  button  round  the  body,  by  means  of  strong  buttons,  well-sewed  on ;  and 
to  prevent  its  slipping  off,  it  ought  to  be  furnished  behind  with  a  kind  of  girdle,  so 
as  to  pass  between  the  thigha  and  fasten  before. 

fij  means  of  such  a  jacket,  whieh  will  occasion  as  little  embarrassment  as  a  com- 
noo  dress,  people  may  throw  themselves  into  the  water  with  the  greatest  safety ; 
for  if  it  be  properly  made  the  water  will  not  rise  over  their  shoulders.  They  will 
Bflk  so  little  that  even  a  dead  body  in  that  situation  would  infallibly  float.  The 
wearers  therefore  need  make  no  effort  to  support  themselves ;  and  while  in  the  water 
thfy  may  read  or  write,  and  even  load  a  pistol  and  fire  it.  In  the  year  1767  an  ex- 
periment  was  made  of  all  these  things,  by  the  Abbe  de  la  Chapelle,  fellow  of  the 
Aojal  Society  of  London,  by  whom  this  jacket  was  invented. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  how  useful  this  invention  might  be  on  land  as 
well  u  at  sea.  A  sufficient  number  of  soldiers,  provided  with  these  jackets,  might 
P>«  a  deep  and  rapid  river  in  the  night  time,  armed  with  pistols  and  sabres,  and 
wrprise  a  corps  of  the  enemy.  If  repulsed,  they  could  throw  themselves  into 
the  water,  and  escape  without  any  fear  of  being  pursued. 

During  sea  voyages,  the  sailors,  while  employed  in  dangerous  manoeuvres,  often  fall 
overboard  and  are  lost ;  others  perish  in  ports  amd  harbours  by  boats  oversetting  in 
con^quence  of  a  heavy  swell,  or  some  other  accident ;  in  short,  some  vessel  or 
other  is  daily  wrecked  on  the  coasts,  and  it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  only  a  part 
(d  the  crew  are  saved.  If  every  man,  who  trusts  himself  to  this  perfidious  element, 
were  famished  with  such  a  cork  jacket,  to  put  on  during  the  moments  of  danger,  it 
is  evident  that  many  of  them  might  escape  death. 

PROBLEM   XXIT. 

To  emutmei  a  boat  which  cannot  be  sunk,  even  if  the  water  should  enter  it  on 

all  sides* 

Cause  a  boat  to  be  made  with  a  false  bottom,  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
real  one,  as  may  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  boat,  and  to  its  burthen  and 
the  Dumber  of  persons  it  is  intended  to  carry.  According  to  the  most  accurate 
calculation,  this  distance,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  one  foot,  for  a  boat  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  and  five  or  six  in  breadth.  The  vacuity  between  this  false  bottom  and 
tlie  real  one  ought  to  be  filled  up  with  pieces  of  cork,  placed  as  near  to  each  other 
u  possible :  and  as  the  false  bottom  will  lessen  the  sides  of  the  boat,  they  may  be 
raised  proportionally ;  leaving  large  apertures,  that  the  water  thrown  into  the  vessel 
may  be  able  to  run  off.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  make  the  stern  higher,  and  to 
famish  it  with  a  deck,  that  the  people  may  take  shelter  under  it,  in  case  the  boat 
should  he  thrown  on  its  side  by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

Boats  constructed  in  this  manner  might  be  of  great  utility  for  going  on  board  a 
vessel  Ijing  in  a  harbour,  perhaps  several  miles  from  the  shore ;  or  for  going  on 
shore  from  a  ship  anchored  at  a  distance  from  the  land.     Unfortunate  accidents  too 
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often  happen  on  lucb  occasions,  when  there  is  a  heavy  surf,  or  in  consequence  of 
some  sudden  gust  of  wind ;  and  it  eren  appears  that  sometimes  the  greatest  danger  of 
a  voyage  is  to  be  apprehended  under  circumstances  of  this  kind.  But  boats  con- 
structed on  the  above  principle  would  prevent  such  accidents. 

Much  we  confess  is  to  be  added  to  thb  idea,  presented  here  in  all  its  simplicity ; 
for  some  changes  perhaps  ought  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  the  vessel ;  or  heavy 
bodies  ought  to  be  added  in  certain  places  to  increase  its  stability.  This  is  a  subject 
of  research  well  worth  attention,  as  the  result  of  it  might  be  the  preservation  of 
thousands  of  lives  every  year. 

For  this  invention  we  are  indebted  to  M.  de  Bemieres,  one  of  the  four  controllert 
general  of  bridges  and  causeways:  who  in  1769  constructed  a  boat  of  this  kind  for 
the  king.  He  afterwards  constructed  another  with  improvements  for  the  Duke  de 
Chartres ;  and  a  third  for  the  Marquis  de  Marigny.  The  latter  was  tried  by  filling 
it  with  water,  or  endeavouring  to  make  it  overset ;  but  it  righted  as  soon  as  left  to 
itself;  and  though  filled  with  water,  was  still  able  to  carry  six  persons. 

By  this  invention  the  number  of  acddents  which  befiill  those  who  lead  a  sea- 
faring life,  may  in  future  be  diroinbhed ;  but  the  indifference  with  which  the  inven- 
tion of  M.  de  Bernieres  was  received,  shews  how  regardless  men  are  of  the  most 
useful  discoveries,  when  the  general  interests  of  humanity  only  are  concerned,  and 
when  trouble  and  expense  are  required  to  render  them  practically  usefuL* 

PROBLEK  XZT. 

How  to  raise  from  the  bottom  of  the  ua  a  veuel  which  hae  eunh. 

This  difficult  enterprise  has  been  several  times  accomplished  by  means  of  a  very 
simple  hydrostatical  principle,  viz.,  that  if  a  boat  be  loaded  as  much  as  possible,  and 
then  unloaded,  it  tends  to  raise  itself  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  weight  of  the 
volume  of  water  which  it  displaced  when  loaded.  And  hence  we  are  furnished 
with  the  means  of  employing  very  powerful  forces  to  raise  a  vessel  that  bos  been 
sunk. 

The  number  of  boats  employed  for  this  purpose,  must  be  estimated  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  by  considering  that  the  vessel  weighs  in  water  no  more 
than  the  excess  of  its  weight  over  an  equal  volume  of  that  fluid ;  unless  the  vessel 
is  firmly  bedded  in  the  mud ;  for  then  she  must  be  accounted  of  her  full  weight. 
The  boats  being  arranged  in  two  rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sunk  vessel,  the  ends 
of  cables,  by  means  of  divers,  must  be  made  fast  to  different  parts  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  there  shall  be  four  on  each  side,  for  each  boat.  The  ends  of  these  cables,  which 
remain  above  water,  are  to  be  fastened  to  the  head  and  stem  of  the  boat  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Thus,  if  there  are  four  boats  on  each  side,  there  must  be  thirty- 
two  cables,  being  four  for  each  boat. 

When  every  thing  is  thus  arranged,  the  boats  are  to  be  loaded  as  much  as  they  will 
bear  without  sinking,  and  the  cables  must  be  stretched  as  much  as  possible.  The 
boats  are  then  to  be  unloaded,  two  and  two,  and  if  they  raise  the  vessel,  it  is  a  sign 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  them ;  but  in  raising  the  vessel,  the  cables  affixed 
to  the  boats  which  remain  loaded  will  become  slack,  and  for  this  reason  they  must  be 
again  stretched  as  much  as  possible.  The  rest  of  the  boats  are  then  to  be  unloaded, 
by  shifting  their  lading  into  the  former.  The  vessel  will  thus  be  raised  a  little  more, 
and  the  cables  of  the  loaded  boats  will  become  slack ;  these  cables  being  again 
stretched,  the  lading  of  the  latter  boats  must  be  shifted  back  into  the  others,  whicb 
will  raise  the  vessel  still  a  little  higher ;  and  if  this  operation  be  repeated  as  long  aa 

•  Yeaeb  aonitroeted  on  this  principle,  knofwn  under  the  name  at  Life  Beets,  vein  Tery  fenenl 
nee  ;  and  bare  been  the  means  of  aaTing  the  liTes  of  many  who  woaid  otherwise  hare  peririied  by 
riaipwredu  They  wera  Arat  oonstnicted  at  Shields  by  Mr.  Greatbead  ;  but  a  hiunble  mfrnanif  of  tka 
name  of  WouldhaTe  is  said  to  haT«  been  the  original  inventor. 
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oecesnry,  sbe  nuiy  be  broue^ht  to  the  rarface  of  the  water,  and  ooiiToyed  into  port,  or 
into  dock. 

Ao  aeeoont  of  the  manceuvreB  employed  to  raise,  in  this  manner,  the  Tojo,  a 
Spanish  ship  belonging  to  the  Indian  fleet,  sunlc  in  the  harbour  of  Vigo,  during  the 
lattie  on  the  10th  of  October  1702,  may  be  seen  in  the  **  Memoires  des  Academi. 
deiifletrangers,"  vol.  II.  But  as  this  vessel  had  remained  more  than  thirty-six  years 
in  that  state,  it  was  imbedded  in  a  bank  of  tenacious  clay,  so  that  it  required  incre- 
dible Itbour  to  detach  it ;  and  when  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  con- 
taioed  none  of  the  valuable  articles  expected.  It  bad  been  one  of  those  unloaded  by 
the  Spaniards  themselves,  before  they  were  sunk,  to  prevent  them  from  faUing 
into  the  bands  of  the  English. 

Additions. — On  the  same  principle  is  constructed  the  camel,  a  machine  employed 
hj  the  Dutch  for  carrying  vessels  heavily  laden  over  the  sand  banks  in  the  Zuyder- 
Zee.  lu  that  sea»  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Y,  about  six  miles  from  the 
city  of  Amsterdam,  there  are  two  sand  banks,  between  which  is  a  passage,  called 
the  Punpus,  sufficiently  deep  for  small  vessels,  but  not  for  those  which  are  large  and 
heavily  laden.  On  this  account  ships  which  are  outward  bound,  take  in  before  the 
city  only  a  small  part  of  their  cargo,  receiving  the  rest  when  they  have  got  through 
the  Pampus.  And  those  that  are  homeward  bound  must  in  a  great  measure  unload 
before  tbey  enter  it.  For  this  reason  the  goods  are  put  into  lighters,  and  in  these 
transported  to  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants  in  the  city;  and  the  large  vessela 
are  then  made  fast  to  boats,  by  m&ans  of  ropes,  and  in  that  manner  towed  through 
the  passage  to  their  stations. 

Though  measures  were  adopted,  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
\fj  forbidding  ballast  to  be  thrown  into  the  Pampus,  to  prevent  the  farther  accumu- 
latJoo  of  sand  in  this  passage,  that  inconvenience  increased  so  much,  from  other 
eaoM!,  as  to  occasion  still  greater  obstruction  to  trade ;  and  it  at  length  became  im- 
possible for  ships  of  war  and  others  heavily  laden  to  get  through  it.    About  the  year 
167^  no  other  remedy  was  known,  than  that  of  making  fast  to  the  bottoms  of  ships 
large  chests  filled  with  water,  which  was  afterwards  pumped  out,  so  that  the  ships 
were  buoyed  up,  and  rendered  sufficiently  light  to  pass  the  shallow.     By  this  method, 
which  was  attended  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  the  Dutch  carried  out  their  numerous 
fleet  to  sea  in  the  above-mentioned  year.     This  plan  however  gave  rise  soon  after 
to  the  invention  of  the  camel,  by  which  the  labour  was  rendered  easier.     The  camel 
consists  of  two  half  ships,  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  applied, 
below  water,  on  each  side  of  the  hull  of  a  large  vessel.     On  the  deck  of  each  part 
of  the  camel  are  a  great  many  horizontal  windlasses ;  from  which  ropes  proceed 
through  apertures  in  the  one  half,  and,  being  carried  under  the  keel  of  the  vessel, 
enter  similar  apertures  in  the  other,  from  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  windlasses 
on  its  deck.     When  they  are  to  be  used,  as  much  water  as  may  be  necessary  is 
luifered  to  run  into  them ;  all  the  ropes  are  cast  loose,  the  vessel  is  conducted 
between  them,  and  large  beams  are  placed  horizontally  through  the  port  holes  of 
the  vessel,  with  their  ends  resting  on  the  camel,  on  each  side.     When  the  ropes  are 
made  fast,  so  that  the  ship  is  secured  between  the  two  parts  of  the  camel,  the  water 
is  pumped  from  them»  by  which  means  they  rise,  and  raise  the  ship  along  with  them.  ^ 
Eaehbalf  of  the  camel  is  generally  127  feet  in  length  ;  the  breadth  at  one  end  is  22, 
snd  at  the  other  13.     The  hold  is  divided  into  several   compartments,  that  the 
ttacbioe  may  be  kept  in  equilibrio,  while  the  water  is  flowing  into  it.    An  East- 
India  ship  that  draws  15  feet  of  water,  can  by  the  help  of  the  camel  be  made  to  draw 
only  U;  and  the  heaviest  ships  of  war,  of  90  or  100  guns,  can  be  so  lightened,  aa 
to  pass  without  obstruction  all  the  sand  banks  of  the  Zuyder-Zee. 

Leupold,  in  hia  "  Theatmm  Machinarum,"^y8  that  the  camel  was  invented  by 
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Conieliw  Meyer,  a  Dutch  engineer.  But  the  Dutch  writers,  almoit  unanimoiitlf , 
aacrihe  this  iuveniion  to  a  citizen  of  Amsterdam,  called  Meeuvet  MeinderteiooB 
Bakker.  Some  make  the  year  of  the  invention  to  have  been  1688,  and  otheri  1690. 
However  this  may  be,  we  are  assured,  on  the  testimony  of  Bakker  himself,  written 
in  1692,  and  still  preserved,  that  in  the  month  of  June,  when  the  water  was  at  itt 
usual  height,  he  conveyed,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  by  the  help  of  the 
camel,  a  ship  of  war  caUed  Maagt  van  Enkhwfaen,  which  was  156  feet  in  length,  from 
Enkhuysen  Hooftt  to  a  place  where  there  was  sufficient  depth ;  and  that  this  oould 
have  been  done  much  sooner,  had  not  a  perfect  calm  prevailed  at  the  time.  In  the 
year  1693,  he  raised  a  ship  called  the  Ume,  six  feet,  by  the  help  of  this  machine,  and 
conducted  her  to  a  place  of  safety. 

As  ships  built  in  the  Newa  cannot  be  conveyed  into  harbour,  on  account  of  the 
sand  banks  formed  by  the  current  of  that  river,  camek  are  employed  also  by  the 
Russians,  to  carry  ships  over  these  shoals:  and  they  have  them  of  various  sizes. 
Bernoulli  saw  one,  each  half  or  which  was  217  feet  in  length,  and  36  in  breadth. 
Camels  are  used  likewise  at  Venice.* 
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PROBLEM  ZXVI. 

To  make  a  body  aaeend  as  if  of  itself  along  an  inclined  plane,  in  e&n»e(fuence  of  it» 

oum  gravity. 

Provide  a  double  cone  (Fig.  26.),  that  ie  to  say 
two  right  cones  united  at  their  bases,  so  as  to  have 
H  common  axis.  Then  make  a  supporter,  consisting 
of  two  branches,  forming  an  angle  at  the  point  c, 
which  must  be  placed  in  such  a  manner  Uiat  the 
summit  c  shall  be  below  the  horizontal  line,  and 
that  the  two  branches  or  legs  shall  be  equally  in- 
clined  to  the  horizon.  The  line  a  b  must  be  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  summits  of  the  double 
cone,  and  the  height  a  D  a  little  less  than  the  radius  of  the  base.  These  conditions 
being  supposed,  if  the  double  cone  be  pUced  between  the  legs  of  this  angle,  it  will 
be  seen  to  roll  towards  the  top ;  so  that  the  body,  instead  of  descending,  will  seem 
to  ascend,  contrary  to  the  affection  of  gravity :  this  however  is  not  the  case ;  for  its 
centre  of  gravity  really  descends,  as  we  shall  here  shew. 

Let  a  e  (Fig.  27.)  be  the  inclined  plane, 
containing  the  angle  acb;  ee  the  hori- 
'zontal  line,  passing  through  the  summit  c, 
and  consequently  ea  will  be  the  elevation 
of  the  plane  above  the  horizontal  line, 
which  is  less  than  the  radius  of  the  drde 
forming  the  base  of  the  double  cone.  It 
is  evident  that  when  this  double  cone  is  at 
the  summit  of  the  angle,  it  will  be  as  seen  at  e</;  and  when  it  reaches  the  highest 
pert  of  the  plane,  it  will  have  the  position  seen  at  a/:  its  centre  then  will  have 
passed  from  d  to  a,  and  since  deit  equal  to  af,  and  ce  is  the  horizontal  line,  e/ will 
be  a  line  declining  below  the  horizon  ;  and  consequently  d  a,  which  is  parallel  to  it, 
will  be  so  also.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cone  will  therefore  have  descended, 
while  the  cone  appeared  to  ascend.  But,  as  has  been  already  seen,  it  is  the  descent 
or  aseent  of  the  centre  of  gravity  that  determines  the  real  descent  or  ascent  of  a 
body.  As  long  as  the  centre  of  gravity  can  descend,  the  body  therefore  really 
moves  in  that  direction,  Ito. 
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*  An  ADfiaTlBf  of  the  camel  mxy  be  teen  in  «  L'  Art  de  batir  lee  Yiisiems;' 
O.V0I.  li.  p.gs.    See  alM  tlie  "  Sacydopedie,"  Perie  editko,  vol.  tti.  p.  er. 
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It  wSl  be  found,  in  the  present  case,  that  the  course  of  the  centre  of  grafity,  in 
its  whole  descent,  is  a  straight  line.  But  a  parabola  or  hyperbola  might  be  situated 
iatbeisme  manner,  with  its  summit  downwards,  and  in  that  case  the  course  of  the 
oeotre  of  gravity  of  the  double  cone  would  be  a  curre.  This  may  furnish  a  subject 
of  eierdse  for  young  geometricians. 
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PROBLBM   XXVn. 

To  eoiutruet  a  clock  with  water,    (Fig.  2&) 

If  the  water  which  issues  from  a  cylindric  Tessel,  through  a 
hole  formed  in  its  bottom,  flowed  in  a  uniform  manner,  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  construct  a  clock,  to  indicate  the  hours 
by  means  of  water.  But  it  u  well  known  that  the  greater  the 
height  of  the  water  above  the  orifice  through  which  it  issues, 
the  greater  is  the  rapidity  with  which  it  flows ;  so  that  the 
vertical  divisions  ought  not  to  be  equal :  the  solution  of  the 
problem  therefore  consists  in  determining  their  ratio. 

It  b  demonstrated  in  hydraulics,  that  the  velocity  with 
which  water  flows  from  a  vessel,  through  a  very  small  orifice, 
is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  height  of  the  water 
above  the  aperture.  And  hence  the  following  rule,  for  dividing 
the  height  of  the  vessel,  which  we  suppose  to  be  cylindrical, 
has  been  deduced. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  whole  water  can  flow  out  in  twelve 
koofs;  divide  the  whole  eight  into  144  parts;  then  23  of  these  will  be  emptied  in 
the  first  hour;  so  that  there  will  remain  121  for  the  other  eleven.  Of  these  121 
psrti,  21  will  be  emptied  during  the  second  hour ;  then  19  will  be  emptied  in  the 
third,  17  in  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  As  the  144th  division  therefore  corresponds  to 
twelve  hours,  the  121st  will  correspond  to  eleven ;  the  100th  to  ten ;  the  81st  to 
sine, Ac ;  till  the  last  hour,  durijig  which  only  one  division  will  be  emptied.  These 
dirisions  will  comprehend  in  the  retrograde  order,  beginning  at  the  lowest,  the  first, 
I  psrt;  the  second,  3;  the  third,  5;  the  fourth,  7,  he. ;  which  is  exactly  the  ratio 
of  the  spaces  passed  over  in  equal  times  by  a  body  falling  freely  in  consequence 
of  its  ^vity. 

Bat,  if  it  were  required  that  the  divisions,  in  the  vertical  direction,  should  be 
eqosl  in  equal  times,  what  figure  ought  to  be  given  to  the  vessel  ? 

The  vase,  in  this  case,  ought  to  be  a  paraboloid,  formed  by  the  circumvolution  of 
s  ptraboila  of  the  fourth  degree  ;  or  the  biquadrates  of  the  ordinates  ought  to  be  as 
the  absdssas.  If  an  orifice  of  a  proper  size  were  made  in  the  summit  of  this  para- 
boloid; and  if  it  were  then  inverted  ;  the  water  would  flow  from  it  in  such  a  manner, 
thst  equal  spaces  of  the  vertical  height  would  be  emptied  in  eqiud  times. 

The  method  of  describing  this  parabola  is  as  follows.  Let 
A  B  8  (Fig,  29.)  be  a  common  parabola,  the  axis  of  which  is  p  0, 
and  the  summit  8.  Draw,  in  any  manner,  the  line  r  r  t,  parallel 
to  that  axis,  and  then  draw  any  ordinate  of  the  parabola  a  p,  inter- 
secting B  T  in  B ;  make  p  q  a  mean  proportional  between  p  b  and 
PA ;  and  let  p  9  be  a  mean  proportional  also  between  p  r  and  p  a  i 
and  so  00.  The  curve  passing  through  all  the  points  q,  q,  &c., 
will  be  the  one  required ;  and  it  may  be  employed  to  form  a  mould 
for  constructing  a  vessel  of  the  required  concavity.  To  what- 
ever height  it  shall  be  filled  with  water,  equal  heights  will  always 
be  emptied  in  equal  times, 
la  laoCher  part  of  this  work,  we  shall  give  a  method  of  making  equal  quantitieB 
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of  water  flow  from  a  Tenel  of  any  form  in  equal  timet.    At  thlt  depends  on  tbe 
property  of  the  tiphon,  it  belongt«to  a  different  head. 

PROBLEM  XXYin. 

A  point  being  given,  and  a  line  Aot  horizontalt  to  find  the  powUion  of  the  indimed 
plane  along  which,  if  a  body  deuend,  setting  out  from  the  given  point,  it  ekail  reach 
that  line  in  the  least  time, 

Tbe  following  solution  to  this  curious  problem  it  by  W«  Rutherford,  Esq.,  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and  we  give  it  here  as  much  preferable  to  that 
by  Montucla. 

Let  ▲  be  the  given  point,  and  b  c  the  giren  line. 
Through  a  draw  a  b  parallel  to  the  horizon  meeting 
c  B  in  B ;  make  B  F  ^  B  A,  and  join  a  f,  and  it  it  the  line 
of  quickest  descent. 

Now  draw  f  h  perpendicular  to  B  c  meeting  the  rertt- 
cal  through  a  in  h.  Then  the  angles  bah  and  b  p  R 
being  right-angles,  are  equal, — and  because  b  a  and  b  f 
are  equal,  b  a  f  and  b  F  a  are  equal ;  therefore  the  angles 
H  A  F  and  H  F  A  are  equal, — and  so  therefore  are  H  a  and  H  F.  Hence  a  circle  described 
from  R  on  a  centre,  with  radius  r  a  or  r  f,  will  touch  A  b  and  b  f  at  a  and  f.  And 
drawing  any  line  A  k  e  from  a  to  B  c,  and  cutting  the  circle  at  k,  the  time  of  descent 
down  a*  f  is  equal  to  that  down  a  K,and  it  is  therefore  lest  than  the  time  down  a  e. 

Mr.  Rutherford  solves  also  the  kindred  problem,  "  To  determine  the  slope  of  a  roof 
of  a  given  width  down  which  the  rain  may  descend  in  the  least  time.'* 

Let  A  B  be  the  breadth  of  the  building,  and  c  its  point  of  bisection ;  and  through  a  b 
draw  the  vertical  line  c  d.  Make  c  p  =  a  c,  and  draw  a  p,  p  b  :  then  a  p  b  it  the 
roof  down  which  the  rain  or  any  heavy  body  will  descend  in  tbe  least  time. 

For  draw  PR  parallel  to  a  b  meeting  the  vertical  drawn  through 
A  at  R.  Then  r  p  =  r  a,  and  a  circle  described  from  r,  with 
radius  R  A  or  h  p,  will  touch  a  b  and  c  d  at  a  and  p :  now  tbe  time 
of  descent  from  p  to  a  is  the  same  as  that  from  F  to  a,  and  it 
•consequently  less  than  that  from  o  to  aJ  and  a  p  b  is  therefore 
the  roof  down  which  rain  will  descend  the  quickett. 

PBOBLBM  XXIX. 

Two  points  A.  and  b  being  given  in  the  same  horizontal  line  ;  required  the  poeitiem.  of 
two  planes  a  c  and  c  B,  of  such  an  inclination,  that  two  bodies  descending  with  aeee* 
lerated  velocity  from  a  to  c,  and  then  ascending  along  c  B  with  the  acquired  velocity, 
shall  do  so  in  the  least  time  possible.  (Fig.  32.) 

It  it  evident  that  a  body  placed  at  a,  on  the  horizontal  line  A  b,  would  remain  there 
eternally  without  moving  towards  b.     To  make  if  proceed  therefore  by  the  effect  of 
I^g,  32.  its  own  gravity  from  a  to  b,  it  must  fall  along  an  inclined  plane 

or  a  curve ;  so  that<,  after  having  descended  a  certain  space,  it 
shall  ascend  along  a  tecond  plane,  or  the  remainder  of  the  curve, 
at  far  as  B.    But  we  thall  tuppose  that  this  is  done  by  meant 
of  two  inclined  planet.    It  it  here  to  be  obterved,  that  the  time 
employed  to  detcend  and  atcend,*mutt  be  longer  or  thorter  ac- 
cording to  the  inclination  and  the  length  of  thete  planet.     The  quettion  then  ia,  to 
determine  what  potition  of  them  it  mott  advantageout,  in  order  that  the  time  may  be 
the  leasts    Now  it  will  be  found  that  to  obtain  the  required  potition,  the  two  planet 
mutt  be  equal  and  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  of  45P  ;  that  is  toaay.tbe  tri- 
angle A  c  B  ought  to  be  itotcelet  and  right-angled  at  c. 
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Thisiolulion  is  deduced  from  that  of  the  preceding  problem  ;  for  if  we  conceive 
•  vertical  line  drawn  through  tbe  point  c,  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  plane  a  c, 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  is  the  most  fiivourably  disposed  to  make  the 
body,  iliding  along  it.  arrive  at  the  vertical  line  in  the  least  time  possible  ;  but  the 
time  of  the  ascent  along  c  b,  is  equal  to  that  of  the  descent ;  whence  it  follows  that 
tlieir  sum,  or  the  double  of  the  former,  is  also  the  shortest  possible. 

• 

FROBLKM  ZXZ. 

//«  ehaimand  two  huekHt  U  employed  to  draw  ap  water  from  a  well  of  very  great 
depth  ;  U  is  required  to  arrange  the  apparatus  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  every  posi- 
tion of  the  buchets,  the  weight  of  the  chain  shad  be  destroyed  ;  so  that  the  weight  to 
he  raised  shall  be  that  only  of  the  water  contained  in  the  ascending  buchet.  (  Fig.  33.) 

If  two  buckets  be  suspended  from  the  two  ends  of  a  rope 
or  chain,  so  as  to  ascend  and  descend  alternately,  while  the 
rope  rolls  round  the  axis  or  wheel  of  the  windlass  which  serves 
to  raise  them,  it  is  evident  that  when  one  of  the  buckets  is 
at  the  bottom,  the  person  who  begins  to  raise  it  has  not  only 
the  weight  of  the  bucket  to  support,  but  that  also  of  the 
whole  chain  or  rope  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  well ; 
and  there  are  some  cases,  as  in  mines  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet  in  depth,  where  the  weight  of  several  quintals 
must  be  overcome  to  raise  only  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
to  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  Such  were  the  mines  of  Pontpeau, 
until  M.  Loriot  suggested  a  remedy  for  this  inconvenience. 

This  remedy  is  so  simple,  that  it  is  astonishing  no  one 
ever  thought  of  it  before.  Nothing  indeed  is  necessary  but 
to  convert  the  rope  or  chain  into  a  complete  ring,  one  of 
the  ends  of  which  descends  to  the  depth  where  the  water  or 
the  ore  is  to  be  dravhi  up,  and  to  affix  the  buckets  to  two  points  of  the  rope  in  such 
i  Buuier  that  when  one  of  them  is  at  the  highest  part,  the  other  shall  be  at  the  lowest. 
For  it  is  evident  that,  as  equal  parts  of  the  chain  ascend  and  descend,  these  parts  will 
eoonterbalance  each  other ;  and  the  weight  to  be  raised,  were  tbe  pit  several  thou- 
and  feet  in  depth,  will  be  that  only  of  the  ore  or  other  sabstances  drawn  up. 

The  case  would  evidently  be  the  same  if  there  were  only  one  bucket :  in  every 
position,  the  only  weight  to  be  raised  would  be  that  of  the  bucket,  and  the  matter 
it  cootained ;  but  the  noachine  would  be  attended  with  only  one  half  ot  its  advantage ; 
for,  by  having  no  more  than  one  bucket,  the  time  which  the  bucket  when  emptied 
woald  employ  in  descending  would  be  lost. 

Rewiarh, In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1731,  M.  Camus  gave 

taotber  method  of  remedying  the  above  inconvenience.  It  consists,  when  there 
ii  only  one  bucket,  in  employing  an  axis  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone ; 
•0  that  when  the  bucket  is  at  the  lowest  depth,  the  rope  is  rolled  round  the  part 
which  has  the  least  diameter ;  and  when  the  bucket  is  at  the  top,  it  is  rolled  round  that 
which  has  the  greatest.  By  these  means,  the  same  force  is  always  required.  But  it  is 
evident  that,  in  every  case,  more  must  be  applied  than  is  necessary. 

When  there  are  two  buckets,  M.  Camus  proposes  that  one  half  of  the  rope 
should  be  rolled  round  one  half  of  the  axis,  which  he  divides  into  two  equal  parts ; 
10  that  one  half  is  covered  by  the  rope  belonging  to  the  bucket  raised  up,  while  the 
other  is  uncovered,  the  bucket  which  corresponds  to  it  being  at  the  bottom.  By 
these  means  the  two  efforts  are  combined  in  such  a  manner,  that  nearly  the  same 
force  is  always  required  to  overcome  them.  But  these  inventions,  though  ingeniouSp 
are  inferior  to  that  of  M.  Loriot. 
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PROBLEM  XXZI. 

Method  cfemutruciing  a  jack  which  move$  by  meant  of  the  tmoke  of  the  chimney, 

(Fig.  34.) 

The  construction  of  this  kind  of  jack,  which  is  rery 
ingenious,  is  as  follows.  An  iron  bar  fixed  in  the  back 
of  the  chimney,  and  projecting  from  it  about  a  foot, 
serves  to  support  a  perpendicular  Spindle,  the  extreoiitjr 
of  which  turns  in  a  cavity  formed  in  the  bar ;  while  the 
other  extremity  is  fitted  into  a  collar  in  another  bar, 
placed  at  some  distance  above  the  former.  This  spindle 
is  surrounded  with  a  helix  of  tin  plate,  which  makes  a 
couple  of  revolutions,  or  turns  round  the  spindle,  and 
which  is  about  a  foot  in  breadth.  But  instead  of  this 
helix,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cut  several  pieces  of  tin 
plate,  or  sheet-iron,  and  to  fix  them  to  the  spindle  in 
such  a  manner  that  their  planes  shall  form  with  it  an  angle  of  about  60  degrees ;  they 
must  be  disposed  in  several  stories,  above  each  other;  so  that  the  upper  ones  may 
stand  over  the  vacuity  left  by  the  lower  ones.  The  spindle,  towards  it  summit,  bears 
a  horizontal  wheel,  the  teeth  of  which  turn  a  pinion  having  a  horizontal  axis,  and 
the  latter,  at  its  extremity,  is  furnished  with  a  pulley,  around  which  is  rolled  the 
endless  chain  that  turns  the  spit.  Such  is  the  construction  of  this  machine,  the 
action  of  which  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner.  When  a  fire  is  kindled  in 
the  chimney,  the  air  Which  by  its  rarefaction  immediately  tends  to  ascend, meeting  with 
the  helicoid  surface,  or  kind  of  inclined  vanes,  causes  the  spindle,  to  which  Ibey  are 
affixed,  to  turn  round,  and  consequently  communicates  the  same  motion  to  the  spit. 
The  brisker  the  fire  becomes,  the  quicker  the  machine  moves,  because  the  air  ascenda 
with  greater  rapidity. 

When  the  machine  is  not  used,  it  may  be  taken  down,  by  raising  the  vertical 
spindle  a  little,  and  removing  the  point  from  its  cavity ;  which  will  allow  the  summit 
to  be  disengaged  from  the  collar  in  which  it  is  made  to  turn.  When  wanted  for 
use,  it  may  be  pat  up  with  the  same  ease. 


Itemarka Ist.  The  following  mechanical  amusement  is  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple. Cut  out  from  a  card  as  large  a  circle  as  possible ;  then  cut  in  this  circle  a 
spiral,  making  three  or  four  revolutions,  and  ending  at  a  small  circle,  reserved 
around  the  centre,  and  of  about  a  line  or  two  in  diameter ;  extend  this  spiral  by 
raising  the  centre  above  the  first  revolution,  as  if  it  were  cut  into  a  conical  surface 
or  paraboloid ;  then  provide  a  small  spit  made  of  iron,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  rest* 
ing  on  a  supporter.  Apply  the  centre  or  summit  of  the  helix  to  this  point :  and  if 
the  whole  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  warm  stove,  the  machine  will  soon  pat  itself  in 
motion,  and  turn  without  the  assistance  of  any  apparent  agent.  The  agent  however 
in  this  case  is  the  air,  which  is  rarefied  by  the  contact  of  a  warm  body,  and  which 
ascending  forms  a  current. 

2d.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  similar  invention  might  be  applied  to  works  of  great 
utility :  it  might  be  employed,  for  example,  in  the  construction  of  wheels  to  be 
always  immersed  in  water,  their  axis  being  placed  parallel  to  the  current :  to  give 
the  water  more  activity  this  helicoid  wheel  might  be  inclosed  in  a  hollow  cylinder, 
where  the  water,  when  it  had  once  entered,  being  impelled  by  the  current  above  it, 
would  in  our  opinion  act  with  a  great  force. 

If  the  cylinder  were  placed  in  an  erect  position,  so  as  to  receive  a  fiill  of  water 
through  the  aperture  at  the  top,  the  water  would  turn  the  wheel  and  its  axis,  and 
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might  (husdriye  the  wheel  of  a  mill,  or  of  uiy  other  machine.    Such  ii  the  principle 
of  motion  employed  in  the  wheels  of  Basacle,  a  fiunou*  mill  at  Toulouse. 

3d.  The  smoke  jacks  here  in  England  are  made  somewhat 
different  from  that  above  described ;  being  mostly  after  the 
manner  of  that  exhibited  in  Fig.  34*,  where  a  b  is  a  circle 
containing  the  smoke  vanes,  of  thin  sheet  iron,  all  fixed  in 
the  centre,  but  set  obliquely  at  a  proper  angle  of  inclination. 
The  other  end  of  the  spindle  has  a  pinion  c,  which  turns 
the  toothed  wheel  d,  on  the  spindle  of  which  is  fixed  the 
vertical  wheel  B,  over  which  passes  the  chain  bv,  which  turns 
the  spit  below.  There  are  other  forms  of  this  useful  machine 
also  made ;  but  all  or  most  of  them  having  the  same  kind  of 
vanes  in  the  circle  a  b,  instead  of  the  spiral  form  in  the 
oriij^nal. 

^  PBOBLBM  XXXn. 

What  U  it  thai  supportt,  in  an  upright  potiHon,  a  top  or  tetotum,  while  it  is 

revolving  f 

It  is  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  parts  of  the  top,  or  tetotum,  put  in  motion.  For 
«  body  cannot  move  circularly  without  making  an  effort  to  fly  off  from  the  centre ; 
■o  that  if  it  be  affixed  to  a  string,  made  fast  to  that  centre,  it  will  stretch  it,  and 
in  a  greater  degree  according  as  the  circular  motion  is  more  rapid. 

The  top  then  being  in  motion,  all  its  parts  tend  to  recede  from  the  axis,  and  with 
greater  force  the  more  rapidly  it  revolves ;  hence  it  follows  that  these  parts  are  like 
w  msoy  powers  acting  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  But  as  they  are 
all  equal,  and  as.  they  pass  all  round  with  ^rapidity  by  the  rotation,  the  result  must 
be  that  the  top  is  in  equilibrio  on  its  point  of  support)  or  the  extremity  of  the 
azb  00  which  it  turns. 

PROBLEM    XXXin. 

Row  cornea  it  that  a  Uich,  loaded  with  a  weight  at  the  upper  extremity ,  can  be  hept  in 
eqailiftrio,  on  the  point  of  the  finger,  much  easier  than  when  the  weight  ii  near  the 
tower  extremity  ;  or  that  a  aword,/or  example,  can  be  balanced  on  the  finger  much 
better,  when  the  hilt  is  uppermost  f 

The  reason  of  this  phenomenon,  so  well  known  to  all  those  who  perform  feats  of 
bakndng,  is  as  follows.  When  the  weight  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
point  of  support,  its  centre  of  gravity,  in  deviating  either  on  the  one  side  or  the 
etber  from  a  perpendicular  direction,  describes  a  larger  circle  than  when  the  weight 
i*  very  near  to  the  centre  of  rotation,  or  the  point  of  support.  But  in  a  large  circle 
■0  src  of  a  determinate  magnitude,  such  as  an  inch,  describes  a  curve  which  deviates 
Bach  less  from  a  horisontal  direction  than  if  the  radius  of  the  circle  were  less.  The 
centre  of  grarity  of  the  weight  then  may,  in  the  first  case,  deviate  from  the  perpen- 
diculsr  the  quantity  of  an  inch,  for  example,  without  having  a  tendency  or  force  to 
Aviate  more,  than  it  would  in  the  second  case ;  for  its  tendency  to  deviate  altogether 
from  the  perpendicular  is  greater,  according  as  the  tangent  to  that  point  of  the  arc 
where  it  happens  to  be  approaches  more  to  a  vertical  direction.  The  greater  there- 
fore the  circle  described  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight,  the  less  is  its  ten- 
^encj  to  fall,  and  consequently  the  greater  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  kept  in 
eqailibria 

PROBLEM  XXXrV. 

What  is  the  most  advantageous  position  of  the  feet  for  standing  with  firmness,  in  an 

erect  posture  f 

It  is  customary  among  well-bred  people  to  turn  their  toes  outwards ;  that  is  to 
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fay,  to  place  their  feet  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  line  paai ing  through  the  middle  of 
the  sole  in  more  or  leas  ohlique  to  the  direction  towards  which  the  person  is  turned. 
Being  induced  by  this  circumstance  to  inquire  whether  this  custom,  to  which  an 
idea  of  gracefulness  is  attached,  be  founded  on  any  physical  or  mechanical  reason , 
we  shall  here  examine  it  according  to  the  principles  of  mechanics. 

Every  body  whatever  rests  with  more  stability  on  its  base,  according  as  its  centre 
of  gravity,  on  account  of  its  position  and  the  extent  of  that  base,  is  less  exposed  to 
be  carried  beyond  it  by  the  effect  of  any  external  shock.  The  problem  then,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  very  simple  principle,  is  reduced  to  the  following :  To  determine 
whether  the  base,  within  which  the  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  human  body  ought  to  fall,  is  susceptible  of  increase  and 
diminution,  according  to  the  position  of  the  feet ;  and  what  is  the  position  of  the 
feet  which  gives  to  that  base  the  greatest  extent.    But  this  becomes  a  problem  of 

pure  geometry,  which  might  be  thus  expressed :  7\oo  Hnes 
A  D  and  B  c  (Fig.  35.)  of  equal  length,  and  moveable  around  the 
the  pointa  a  and  b,  ae  cenirei,  being  given  ;  to  determine  their 
potition  when  the  trapezium  or  quadrUaUral  a  b  c  d  it  iht 
greatest  poseible.  This  problem  may  be  solved  with  the 
greatest  facility,  by  methods  well  known  to  geometricians ; 
and  from  the  solution  the  following  construction  is  deduced. 
On  the  line  a  d  equal  to  a  d,  or  b  c,  constmct  the  isosceles  triangle  a  h  </,  right- 
angled  at  H ;  and  make  a  k  equal  to  a  h.  Having  then  assumed  a  i  equal  to  one 
half  of  A  a,  or  one  fourth  of  a  b,  draw  the  line  k  i,  and  make  i  s  equal  to  x  k  :  on 
o  E,  if  an  indefinite  perpendicular,  intersecting  in  d,  the  circle  described  from  the 
point  A  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  a  d,  be  then  raised,  the  point  d,  or  the  angle 
DAB,  will  determine  the  position  of  ad,  and  consequently  of  bc.  If  the  line  a  b, 
and  consequently  a  o  or  a  i,  be  nothing,  or  vanish,  a  e  will  be  found  equal  to  a  a ; 
and  the  angle  dab  will  be  half  a  right  one.  Thus,  when  the  heels  absolutely 
touch  each  other,  the  angle  which  the  longitudinal  lines  of  the  soles  of  the  feet 
ought  to  form,  is  half  a  right  one,  or  nearly  so,  on  account  of  the  small  distance 
which  is  then  between  the  two  points  of  rotation,  in  the  middle  of  the  heels. 

If  the  distance  a  b  is  equal  to  a  d,  the  angle  dab  ought  to  be  00  degrees ;  if  a  b 
is  equal  to  twice  A  d,  the  angle  d  A  E  ought  to  be  nearly  70  degrees ;  and  in  the 
laHt  place,  if  a  B  be  equal  to  three  times  the  line  a  d,  it  will  be  found  that  dab 
ought  to  be  nearly  74**  30. 

It  is  thence  seen,  that  in  proportion  as  the  feet  are  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other,  their  direction,  in  order  to  stand  or  walk  with  more  stability,  ought 
to  approach  nearer  to  parallelism.  But,  in  general,  mechanical  principles  accord 
with  what  is  taught  by  custom  and  gracefulness,  as  it  is  called;  that  is  to  say,  to 
turn  the  toes  outwards. 

PBOBLBH  ZXZV. 

Of  the  game  of  BiUiarde, 

It  is  needless  to  explain  here  the  nature  of  billiards.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  game  is  played  on  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth,  properly  stretched,  and 
surrounded  by  a  stuffed  border,  the  elasticity  of  which  forces  back  the  ivory  balls 
that  impinge  against  it.  The  winning  strokes  at  this  game,  are  those  which,  by 
driving  your  ball  against  that  of  your  adversary,  force  the  latter  into  one  of  the 
holes  at  the  comers,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  two  longer  sides,  which  are  called 

pockets. - 

The  whole  art  of  this  game  then  consists  in  being  able  to  know  in  what  manner 
you  must  strike  your  adversary's  ball  with  your  own,  so  as  to  make  it  fidl  into 
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ooe  of  the  pockets,  without  driving  your  own  into  it  also.  This  problem,  and 
tome  others  belonging  to  the  game  of  billiards,  may  be  solved  by  the  following 
principles. 

Ist  The  angle  of  the  incidence  of  the  ball  against  one  of  the  edges  of  the  table, 
is  eqaal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

2d.  When  a  ball  impingea  against  .another,  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  between 
their  centres,  which  will  consequently  pass  through  the  point  of  contact,  that  liue 
will  be  the  direction  of  the  line  described  after  the  stroke. 

These  things  being  premised,  vre  shall  now  give  a  few  of  the  problems  which 
■rise  out  of  this  game. 

I.  The  jtosihon  of  tkt  pockei  and  that  of  ike  two  balU  M  and  N  being  given  (Fig.  36.) 
to  tiriAe  gow  adnermrgs  ball  u  in  iuch  a  manner^  thai  it  ehall  fall  into  the 
pocket. 


^^.36. 


Through  the  centre  of  the  given  pocket  and  that  of  the  ball, 
draw,  or  conceive  to  be  drawn,  a  straight  line;  the  point 
where  it  intersects  the  surface  of  the  ball,  on  the  side  oppo- 
site to  or  farthest  from  the  pocket,  will  be  that  where  it 
ought  to  be  touched,  in  order  to  make  it  move  in  the  required 
direction.  If  we  then  suppose  the  above  line  continued  from 
one  of  the  radii  of  the  ball,  the  point  o,  where  it  terminates, 
will  be  that  through  which  the  impinging  ball  ought  to  pass. 
It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  it  is  in  this  that  the  whole  dex- 
terity of  the  game  consists;  nothing  being  necessary,  but  to 

strike  the  ball  in  the  proper  manner.     It  is  easy  to   see  what  ought  tq  be  done, 

hut  it  is  not  so  easy  to  perform  it. 
In  the  last  place,  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  provided  the  angle 

KoB  exceeds  a  right  angle  ever  so  little,  it  is  possible  to  drive  the  ball  u  into  the 

pocket. 


Fij.ST. 
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II To  atrihe  the  ball  hg  r^eetion* 

The  ball  h  (Fig.  37  )  being  concealed,  or  almost  concealed, 
behind  the  iron,  in  regard  to  the  ball  k,  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  touch  it  directly,  without  running  the  lisk  of 
striking  the  iron  and  filing  in  the  attempt ;  it  is  necessary,  in 
that  case^  to  try  to  touch  it  by  reflection.  For  this  purpose,  con- 
ceive the  line  ho,  drawn  perpendicular  from  m  to  the  edge 
D  c,  to  be  continued  to  m :  so  that  o  m  shall  be  equal  to  o  h. 
If  you  aim  at  the  point  m,  the  ball  n,  after  touching  the  edge 
D  c,  will  strike  the  ball  ic. 

If  it  were  required  to  strike  the  ball  M  (Fig.  38.)  by 
two  reflections,  the  geometrical  solution,  in  this  case,  is  as 
follows.  Conceive  the  line  h  o,  drawn  perpendicular  from  the 
point  M,  to  the  edge  b  c,  to  be  continued  till  o  m  become  equal 
to  0  M.  Conceive  also  the  line  m  p,  drawn  perpendicular  from 
the  point  m  to  the  edge  continued,  to  be  continued  to  7,  until 
p  9  be  equal  to  p  m ;  if  the  ball  n  be  directed  to  the  point  q, 
after  impinging  against  the  edges  D  c  and  c  B,  it  will  strike  the 
ballH. 

To  those  in  the  least  acquainted  with  geometry,  the  de- 
monstration of  this  problem  will  be  easy. 
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III.— /jf  a  haXL  8trUke$  agaitut  another  in  any  direction  whatever,  what  ii  the  direction 

of  the  impinging  ball  after  the  shoch  f 

It  is  of  importance,  at  the  game  of  billiards,  to  be  able  to  know  what  will  be  the 
direction  of  your  own  ball  after  it  strikes  that  of  your  adversary  obliquely ;  for  every 
one  knows  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  touched  the  latter,  or  to  have  driven  it 
into  the  pocket ;  you  must  also  prevent  your  own  from  fiilling  into  it. 

Let  H  and  n  (Fig.  39.)  be  the  two  balls,  the  latter  of  which 
is  to  strike  the  former,  touching  it  in  the  point  o.    Through 
this  point  o,  let  there  be  drawn  the  tangent  o  p  ;  and  through 
the  centre  n,  of  the  ball  n,  when  it  arrives  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact, draw  or  conceive  to  be  drawn  ii  p,  parallel  to  o  p :  the  di- 
rection of  the  impinging  ball,  after  the  shock,  will  be  np.    A 
bad  player  would  here  be  infifdlibly  lost ;  and  indeed  this  is  often 
the  case  in  this  position  of  the  balls.    Expert  players,  when 
they  find  that  they  have  to  do  with  novices,  often  give  them 
this  deceitful  chance,  which  makes  them  lose,  by  driving  their 
ball  into  one  of  the  corner  pockets.    In  this  case  you  must  not 
take  the  ball  of  your  adversary  by  halfs,  according  to  the  technical  term  of  the 
game,  to  drive  it  to  one  of  the  comers  at  the  other  end  of  the  table ;  for  in  dmng 
so,  you  will  not  fail  to  lose  yourself  in  the  other  comer. 

Remarh. — In  reasoning  on  this  game,  we  set  out  from  common  principles ;  but  we 
must  confess  that  we  have  some  doubts  on  this  subject,  the  reason  of  which  we 
shall  here  explain. 

If  the  balls  had  only  one  progressive  movement  forwards,  without  rotation  around 
their  centres,  the  above  principles  would  be  evidently  and  sufficiently  demonstrated. 
But  every  one  knows  that,  independently  of  this  progessive  motion  of  the  centre,  a 
billiard  ball  rolls  npoji  the  table  in  a  plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  it.  When  a 
ball  then  touches  the  edge,  and  is  repelled  with  a  force  nearly  equal  to  that  with 
which  it  impinged,  it  would  appear  that  this  motion  ought  to  be  compounded  of  the 
rotary  motion  it  had  at  the  moment  of  the  shock,  and  that  which  it  has  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  edge.  But  since  the  first  of  these  motions  compounded  with  the 
latter,  gives  the  angle  of  reflection  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  what  then  be- 
comes of  the  second,  which  ought  to  alter  the  first  result  ?  In  our  opinion,  this  is  a 
dynamical  problem,  which  has  never  yet  been  solved,  though  it  deserves  to  be  so. 

However,  this  rotary  motion,  in  certain  cTrcumstances,  gives  a  result  which  seema 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  impinging  of  elastic  bodies ;  for,  according  to  this  law, 
when  an  elastic  body  impinges  directly  and  centrally  against  another  which  is  equal 
to  it,  the  first  ought  to  stop,  in  consequence  of  having  communicated,  as  is  suppoaed, 
all  its  velocity  to  the  second.  But  at  the  game  of  billiards,  this  does  not  take  place ; 
for  here  the  impinging  ball  continues  to  move,  instead  of  stopping  short.  This 
effect  is  partly  a  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the  impinging  ball  around  its  centre ; 
a  motion  which  subsists  in  a  great  measure  after  the  shock,  and  it  is  this  motion 
partly  which  makes  the  ball  still  move  forwards.  Another  cause  of  the  striking 
ball's  moving  forward,  is  the  want  of  perfect  elasticity  in  them  both,  on  which  ac- 
count that  ball  still  retains  some  portion  of  its  direct  forward  motion,  the  other  \mX\^ 
which  is  struck,  receiving  the  rest  of  the  motion. 

PROBLEM  XXXYI. 

To  construct  a  Water  Cloch, 
This  name  is  given  to  a  dock  shaped  like  a  drum  or  barrel,  as  a  bc  n  (Fig.  4QL), 
made  of  metal  well  soldered,  and  put  in  motion  by  a  certain  qnantity  of  wnter 
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eontaiiiad  in  the  iotide  of  it  The  houn  are  iudiated  oo  two 
vertical  pillar*,  *bet ween  which  it  is  suspended  by  small  stringt 
or  cords,  rolled  round  an  axis,  every  where  of  the  same  thickness. 
The  internal  mechanism  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  and  deserves 
a  better  explanation  than  what  has  been  given  of  it  in  the  pre* 
eeding  editions  of  the  Biathematical  Recreations,  where  Oxa« 
nam  does  not  tell  us  how  the  machine  goes  and  is  supported,  as 
we  may  say,  in  the  air,  urithout  falling,  as  it  seems  it  ought 
to  do. 

Let  the  circle  123  4  (Fig. 41.)  represent  a  section  of  the 
drum  or  cylinder,  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  axis.  We 
■hall  here  suppose  the  diameter  of  it  to  be  six  inches ;  and  let 
A,  B,  c,  B,  E,  F,  o,  represent  seven  cells,  the  partitions  of  which 
are  formed  of  the  same  metal,  and  are  well  soldered  to  the  two 
circular  ends,  and  to  the  circular  band  which  forms  the  circum- 
ference. These  partitions  ought  not  to  proceed  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  but  to  be  placed  in  a  somewhat  transverse 
direction,  so  as  to  be  tangents  to  an  interior  circle,  of  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter :  the  small  square  b  is  a  section  of 
the  axis,  which  in  that  part  ought  to  be  square,  and  to  tit  very 
exactly  into  holes,  of  the  same  form,  made  in  the  centre  of  each 
end  of  the  cylinder.  Each  partition  also  ought  to  have  in  it  a 
smull  round  hole,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  circumference  of  the 
cylinder,  all  pierced  with  the  same  piercer,  that  there  may  be 
no  difference  among  them. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  about 
eight  or  nine  ounces,  has  been  put  into  the  cylinder,  and  that  it 
has  already  distributed  itself  as  shewn  by  the  horizontal  shading 
lines  Flgr.  41.  If  the  line  i  k  represent  the  two  strings,  o  h  and  e  F  (Fig.  40.),  rolled 
round  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  centre  of  gravity, 
which,  if  the  machine  were  empty,  would  be  in  the  centre  of  the  figure,  being 
thrown  out  of  the  line  of  suspension,  and  towards  the  side  where  the  machine  bus  a 
tendency  to  fall,  it  would  indeed  fall ;  but  the  effect  of  the  water  behind  the  parti- 
tion  D,  is  to  throw  back  the  centre  of  gravity,  so  that  if  it  were  on  this  side  the 
vertical  line  s  i  continued,  the  cylinder  would  revolve  from  d  to  e,  in  order  to  be  in 
that  vertical ;  and  in  this  position  the  machine  would  remain  in  equilibrio,  if  the 
viter  could  not  proceed  from  the  one  cavity  to  the  other ;  for  the  cylinder  cannot 
revolve  in  the  direction  a  of,  without  making  the  centre  of  gravity  ascend  towards 
B:  in  the  like  manner  it  cannot  revolve  in  the  direction  bco,  without  the  centre 
rising  on  the  opposite  aide.  The  machine  must  then  remain  in  equilibriof  until  some- 
tbiog  is  changed. 

But,  if  the  water  flows  gradually  through  the  hole  in  the  partition  d,  which  is 
Mveen  the  cells  d  and  b,  it  is  evident  that  the  centre  of  gravity  will  advance  a 
Httle  beyond  k  i  continued,  and  the  machine  will  imperceptibly  revolve  in  the 
direction  a  g  f  :  and  since  by  descending  in  this  manner,  the  centre  of  gravity  n 
tbrovn  towards  the  vertical  line  k  i  produced,  the  equilibrium  will  at  the  same  time- 
Vs  restored,  and  this  motion  will  continue  until  the  whole  of  the  cord  be  unrolled 
fnn  the  axis.  This  movement  indeed  will  not  be  altogether  uniform ;  for  it  is 
Avident  that  when  the  water  is  almost  entirely  behind  the  partition  d,  the  cylinder 
will  revolve  fiuter  than  when  it  has  nearly  flowed  off;  and  the  periods  of  these 
inequalities,  during  a  whole  revolution  of  the  cylinder,  will  be  equal  in  number  to 
the  eells ;  a  drenrostance  which  seems  not  to  have  been  obeerved  by  those  who  baTO 
written  oa  docks  of  tins  kind« 
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To  have  an  exact  divinon  of  time  by  these  means,  it  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  make  a  mark  on  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder.  If  the  machine  be  then 
wound  up  as  high  as  possible,  and  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mark  shall  be 
at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  you  must  have  a  good  clock,  with  which  to  mark,  during 
a  whole  revolution,  the  points  of  the  hours  elapsed.  But  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  number  of  hours  shall  be  an  integer  number,  as  2, 4, 6,  &c. :  and  for  that  purpose 
the  movement  of  the  machine  must  be  retarded  or  accelerated  till  the  proper  pre- 
cision has  been  obtained  ;  otherwise  it  might  err  some  minutes,  and  perhaps  a  qumr- 
ter  of  an  hour.  How  this  movement  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  we  shall  shew 
hereafter. 

In  the  last  place,  in  winding  up  the  clock,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  when  the 
axis  is  pbiced  opposite  to  the  nrst  division,  the  mark  made  in  the  cylinder  shall  be  in 
the  same  position ;  otherwise  there  maybe  an  error,  as  already  said,  of  some  minutes. 
We  shall  now  add  some  useful  observations  in  regard  to  this  object. 

L  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  water  employed  be  distilled  water;  otherwise 
it  will  soon  become  corrupted,  so  as  to  stop  up  the  holes  through  which  it  ought  to 
flow ;  and  the  machine  will  consequently  stand  still. 

II.  The  substance  most  proper  for  constructing  the  cylinder  of  these  machines, 
is  gold  or  silver ;  or  what  is  cheaper,  copper  well  tinned  on  the  inside,  or  even  tin 

itself. 

III.  This  machine  is  apt  to  go  a  little  faster  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  regulated  from  time  to  time,  and  retarded  or  accelerated.     For  this 

lo    purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  to  it  a  small  weight  as  a  counterpoise, 
^'  tending  to  make  it  revolve  outward.     This  weight  ought  to  have  the  form 

of  a  bucket  (Fig.  42.),  and  to  be  of  some  light  substance,  so  that  it  can  be 
charged  more  or  less  by  means  of  small  drops  of  lead.  To  "accelerate  the 
machine,  two  or  three  drops  of  lead  may  be  added ;  and  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  retard  it,  they  may  be  removed ;  which  will  be  much  more  conve- 
nient than  adding  or  taking  away  water. 

elV.  The  place  where  the  axis  passes  through  the  cylinder  must  be  well 
cemented;  otherwise  the  water  would  gradually  evaporate,  by  which 
means  the  machine  would  be  continually  retarded,  and  at  length  would  stop. 

V.  Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  a  machine 
of  this  kind  is  rather  an  object  of  curiosity,  than  calculated  to  measure  time  with 
accuracy.  It  may  be  proper  for  the  cell  of  a  convent,  or  a  cabinet  of  mechanical 
curiosities ;  but  it  will  certainly  never  be  used  by  the  astronomer. 

VI.  The  inventor  of  this  kind  of  clock  is  not  known.  Ozanam,  who  wrote  in 
1603,  says  that  the  first  seen  at  Paris  about  that  period  had  been  brought  from  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  he  adds  that  Father  Timothy,  a  Barnabite,  who  excelled  in  mechanics, 
had  given  to  this  machine  all  the  perfection  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  '  This  monk 
had  constructed  one  about  five  feet  in  height,  which  required  winding  up  only  once  a 
month.  Besides  the  hours,  which  were  marked  on  a  regular  dial-plate,  at  the  top  of 
the  frame,  it  indicated  the  day  of  the  month,  the  festivals  throughout  the  year,  the 
tun's  place,  and  his  rising  and  setting,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  day  and  night. 
This  was  performed  by  means  of  a  small  figure  of  the  sun,  which  gradually  descended, 
and  which,  when  it  reached  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  was  raised  to  the  top  at  the  end 
of  every  month. 

Father  Martinelli  has  treated,  at  great  length,  on  these  clocks,  in  an  Italian  work« 
entitled  "  Horologi  Elementari,'*  in  which  he  delivers  methods  of  making  clocks  by 
means  of  the  four  elements,  water,  earth,  air,  and  fire.  This  work  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1663,  and  is  very  rare.  The  author  shows  in  it  how  striking  machinery 
may  be  adapted  to  a  water-clock ;  with  other  curiosities,  which  are  sometimes  added 
to  common  clocks. 
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PROBUBM    XXXTn. 

M<CHi.incAL  Pi»A]>ox. — Hnw  equal  weightBi  placed  at  any  distance  from  the  point  of 

tupport  of  a  balance t  shall  be  in  equdibrio. 

Provide  n  firMne  in  the  form  .of  a  parallelogram,  such  as  d  e  f  o  (Fig.  43.),  con- 

itraeted  of  fear  pieces  of  wood,  joined  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  move  freely 

it  the  ingles,  so  that  thr.  frame  can  change  its  rectangular  form  into  that  represented 

by  the  letters  efg  tf.    The  long  sides  ought  to  be  about  twice  the  length  of  the  others. 

This  frame  inserted  in  a  cleft  formed  in  the  pprpendi- 
cular  stand  b  c,  so  as  to  be  moveable  on  the  two 
points  I  and  h,  where  it  is  fixed  in  the  stand  by  two 
small  axes :  in  the  last  place,  two  pieces  of  wood,  m  n 
'  aud  X  L,  pass  through  the  shorter  sides,  in  which  they 
are  well  fixed,  and  the  whole  apparatus  rests  on  the 
stand  A  B. 

Now  if  the  weight  p  be  suspended  from  the  point 
M,  which  is  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  arm  m  n, 
the  most  distant  from  the  centre  or  centres  of  motion ; 
and  if  the  weight  o,  equal  to  the  former,  be  fu^pended 
from  sny  point  x,  of  the  other  arm  x  l,  nearer  the  centre,  and  even  within  the  frame, 
these  two  weights  will  always  be  in  equilibrio ;  though  unequally  distant  from  the 
poiot  of  support  or  of  motion  in  this  kind  of  balance ;  and  they  will  remain  so,  what- 
ever situation  may  be  given  to  the  machine,  e&efdg. 

The  reason  of  this  effect  which  at  first  seems  to  contradict  the  principles  of  statics, 
ii  bowever  very  simple.  For  two  equal  bodies  will  be  in  equilibrio,  whatever  move- 
ment may  be  made  by  the  machine  from  which  they  are  suspended,  if  the  spaces 
psased  over  by  these  two  bodies  or  weights  are  equal  and  similar.  But  it  may  be 
readily  seen  that  this  roust  necessarily  be  the  case  here,  since  the  two  weights,  what- 
ever be  their  position,  are  obliged  to  describe  equal  and  parallel  lines. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  also,  that,  in  such  a  machine,  whatever  be  the  position  of 
the  weights  along  the  armsHN  and  x  l,  the  case  will  always  be  the  same,  as  if  they 
were  suspended  from  the  middle  of  the  short  sides  e  o  and  f  o.  But  in  the  latter 
case,  the  weights  would  be  in  equilibrio,  therefore  in  former  also. 

PROBLEX   XXXVIII. 

Wwt  velocity  must  be  given  to  a  machine^  moved  by  uHiter,  in  order  that  it  may  produce 

the  greatest  effect  f 

That  this  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference,  will  readily  appear  from  the  following 
observation.  If  the  wheel  moved  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  fluid,  it  would 
experience  no  pressure;  consequently  the  weight  it  would  be  capable  of  raising 
would  be  nothing,  or  infinitely  small.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  immoveable, 
it  vottld  experience  the  whole  pressure  of  the  current ;  but  in  this  case  there  would 
be  an  equilibrium,  and  as  no  weight  would  be  raised  there  would  consequently  be 
no  effect.  There  is  therefore  a  certain  mean  velocity,  between  that  of  the  cur- 
rent and  no  velocity  at  all,  .which  will  produce  the  greatest  effect- — an  effect  propor- 
tional, in  a  given  time,  to  the  product  of  the  weight  multiplied  by  the  height  to 
which  it  is  raised. 

We  shall  not  here  give  the  analytical  reasoning  which  conducts  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  in  a  machine  of  the  above  nature,  the 
velocity  of  the  wheel  ought  to  be  equal  to  one  half  of  that  of  the  current.  Conse- 
quently the  resistance  or  the  weight  must  be  increased,  until  the  velocity  be  in  this 

mtio.    The  machine  will  then  produce  the  greatest  effect  possible. 

2  Q 
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PBOBLEM   ZXXU. 

What  ia  the  ffreateat  nvmber  of  float-hoardt,  that  ought  to  &0  applied  to  a  wheel  wuHftd 
by  a  current  qf  water,  in  order  to  mahe  it  produce  the  greaiett  effect  f 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  float-boards  of  such  a  wheel  ought  to  be  so  propor- 
tioned, that  when  one  of  them  was  in  a  vertical  position,  or  at  the  middle  of  its  immer« 
•ion,  the  next  one  should  be  just  entering  the  water.  A  great  many  reasons  were 
assigned  for  this  mode  of  construction,  which  however  are  contradicted  by  calculation, 
as  well  as  by  experience. 

It  is  now  demonstrated,  that  the  more  float-boards  auch  a  wheel  has,  the  greater 
and  more  uniform  will  be  its  effect.  This  result  is  proved  by  the  rebearches  of  the 
Abbe  de  Valeniod,  of  the  academy  of  Lyons,  and  those  of  M.  du  Petit- Vandin,  to  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  **  Memoires  des  Sfavans  Etrangers.*' 

The  Abbe  Bossut,  who  examined,  by  the  help  of  experiments,  the  greater  part  of 
the  hydraulic  theories,  has  demonstrated  also  the  same  thing.  According  to  the  expe- 
riments which  he  made,  a  wheel  furnished  with  48  float-boards,  produced  a  much 
greater  effect  than  one  furnished  with  24 ;  and  the  latter  a  greater  effect  than  one  with 
12 ;  their  immersion  in  the  water  being  equal.'  M.  du  Petit  Vandin  therefore  observes, 
that  in  Flanders,  where  running  water  u  so  exceedingly  scarce,' as  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  turn  it  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  the  wheels  of  water-mills  are  fur- 
nished with  32  float-boards  at  least,  and  even  with  48,  when  the  wheel  is  from  16  to 
19  feet  in  diameter. 

PBOBLEM  XL. 

If  there  he  two  cyKnderit,  containing  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  the  one  eoHd 
and  the  other  hollow,  and  both  of  the  same  length  ;  which  of  them  will  iustain,  with* 
out  breaking,  the  greatest  weight  suspended  from  one  of  its  extremities^  the  other 
being  fixed  f 

Some,  and  perhaps  several  of  our  readers,  may  be  inclined  to  think  that,  the  base 
of  rupture  being  the  same,  every  thing  else  ought  to  be  equal.  On  the  first  view, 
one  might  even  be  induced  to  consider  the  solid  cylinder  as  capable  of  presenting 
greater  resistance  to  being  broken :  this  however  would  be  a  mistake. 

Galileo,yWho  first  examined  mathematically  the  resistance  of  solids  to  being  broken 
by  a  weight,  has  shewn  that  the  hollow  cylinder  will  present  the  most  resistance ; 
und  that  this  resistance  will  be  greater  in  the  transverse  direction,  according  as  the 
hollow  part  is  greater.  He  even  shews,  from  a  theory  which  approaches  very  near 
the  truth,  that  the  resistance  of  the  hollow  cylinder  will  be  to  that  of  the  solid  one, 
as  the  whole  radius  of  the  hollow  is  to  that  of  the  solid.  Thus  the  resistance  of  a 
hollow  cylinder,  having  as  much  vacuity  as  solid,  will  be  to  the  resistance  of  a  solid 
one,  as  i^/  2  to  1,  or  as  J  141  to  1*000:  for  the  radius  of  the  former  will  be  ^/  2, 
while  that  of  the  latter  is  unity.  The  rasistance  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  having  twice 
as  much  vacuity  as  solid,  will  be  to  a  solid  one,  as  ^/  S  to  1,  or  as  1*73  to  1  00;  for 
their  radii  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  ^/  3  to  1.  The  resistance  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 
the  solidity  of  which  forms  only  a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  volume,  will  be  to 
that  of  a  solid  cylinder  of  the  same  mass,  as  v^  21  to  1,  or  as  4'81  to  1*00 ;  and  ao 
forth. 

Remark,'^lt  may  be  readily  observed,  and  Galileo  does  not  fiul  to  take  notice  of 
it,  that  this  mechanism  is  that  which  nature,  or  its  Supreme  Author,  has  employed, 
on  various  occasions,  to  combine  strength  with-  lightness.  Thus  the  bonea  of  the 
greater  part  of  animals  are  hollow :  by  being  solid  with  the  same  quantity  of  matto't 
they  would  have  lost  much  of  their  strength ;  or  to  give  them  tiie  same  power  of 
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remtanee,  it  would  have  been  neecsiary  to  render  them  more  nsMsy )  which  would 
hkt*  lenened  the  facility  of  motion. 

The  steiOT  of  many  plants  are  hollow  also,  for  the  very  same  reason  In  the  last 
place,  the  feathers  of  birds,  in  the  formation  of  which  it  was  necessary  that  great 
itrcDgth  fcbould  be  united  with  great  lightness,  are  also  hollow :  and  the  cavity  even  oc* 
eapicf  the  greater  part  of  their  whole  diameter ;  so  that  the  sides  are  exceedingly  thin. 

PROBLEM  ZU. 

To  comBtruet  0  lantern,  which  shall  give  light  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

This  lantern  must  be  made  of  leather,  which  will  resist  the  waves  better  than 
any  other  substance;  and  must  be  furnished  with  two  tubes,  having  a  commu« 
niAtion  with  the  air  above.  One  of  these  tubes  is  destined  to  admit  fresh  air  for 
maintaining  the  combustion  of  the  candle  or  tape. ;  and  the  other  to  serve  as  a 
chimney,  by  affording  a  passage  to  the  smoke :  both  must  rise  to  a  sufficient  height 
shore  the  surfiaee  of  the  water,  so  as  not  to  be  covered  by  the  waves  when  the  sea  is 
tempestuous.  It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  the  tube  which  serves  to  admit  fresh 
air,  ought  to  communicate  with  the  lantern  at  the  bottom  ;  and  that  the  one  which 
■erves  as  a  chimney,  must  be  connected  with  it  at  the  top.  Any  number  of  holes  at 
pleasure,  into  which  glasses  are  fitted,  may  be  made  in  the  leather  of  which  the 
laatem  is  constructed ;  and  by  these  means  the  light  will  be  diffused  on  all  sides. 
In  the  last  place,  the  lantern  must  be  suspended  from  a  piece  of  cork,  that  it  may 
rise  and  fall  with  the  waves. 

A  lantern  of  this  kind,  says  Oxanam,  might  be  employed  for  catching  fish  by 
means  of  light;  but  this  method  of  fishing  has,  in  some  countries,  been  wisely  for- 
bidden under  severe  penalties. 

PROBLEM  XLII. 

To  conttmet  a  lamp^  which  $Aall  prcBerve  it»  oil  in  every  eituation,  however  moved 

or  inclined. 

To  construct  a  lamp  of  this  kind,  the  body  of  it,  or  the  vase  that  contains  the  oil 
snd  the  wick,  must  have  the  form  of  a  spherical  segment,  with  two  pivots  at  the 
edge,  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  and  made  to  turn  in  two  holes  at  the  ex« 
tiemities  of  the  diameter  of  a  brass  or  iron  circle.  This  circle  must,  in  like  manner, 
he  furnished  with  two  pivots  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  at  the  distance  of 
90P  from  the  holes  in  which  the  former  are  inserted.  These  second  pivots  must  be 
made  to  turn  in  two  holes  diametrically  opposite  in  a  second  circle ;  and  this  second 
circle  must  likewise  be  furnished  with  two  pivots,  inserted  in  some  concave  body, 
proper  to  serve  as  a  ciivering  to  the  whole  lamp. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that,  by  this  method  of  suspension,  whatever  motion  be 
given  to  the  lamp,  unless  too  abruptly,  it  will  always  maintain  itself  in  a  horizontal 
position. 

This  method  of  suspension  is  that  employed  for  the  mariner's  compass,  so  useful 
to  navigators;  and  which  must  always  be  preserved  in  ahorizonal  situation.  We 
have,  resd,  in  some  author,  that  Charles  V.  caused  a  carriage  to  be  suspended  in  this 
oianner,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  being  overturned. 

PROBLEM  ICLia. 

Method  of  constnteting  an  anemoscope  and  an  anemometer. 
These  two  machines,  which  in  general  are  confounded,  are  not  however  the  same* 
The  anemoscope  serves  for  pointing  out  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  thereforot 
properly  speaking,  is  a  weather-cock ;  but  in  common  this  term  is  used  to  denot«  a 
more  complex  machine,  which  indicates  the  direction  of  the  wind  by  means  of  a  kind 
of  dial  plate,  placed  either  on  the  outside  of  a  house  or  in  an  apartment.     In  regard 
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to  lb«  anemometer,  it  {■  a  mubioe  which  fcrvn  to  indicate,  not  011I7  tbe  directkm, 
bat  the  duration  uid  Toree  ot  the  tiind. 

The  mecbinism  of  the  anemoscope  is  verf  aimple,  (Fig.  44.) 
rig,  44.  ji  consiitg,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  weather- cock,  raited  abore 

the  building,  and  supported  by  an  axis,  one  end  of  which,  pa«- 
ing  through  the  roof,  ii  made  to  turn  in  a  MK-ket  fitted  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  with  such  facilttjr  ai  to  obey  the  least  impulse  of 
the  wind.  On  this  axis  ii  fined  a  ciomi  wheel,  tbe  teeth  of 
which  being  turned  downivardi,  fit  into  those  of  a  Tertical 
wheel,  exactly  of  the  tame  size,  placed  on  a  boritonUl  axil, 
which  at  its  extrciahy  it  furnithed  with  an  index.  It  is  henca 
evident,  tbat  when  the  vane  makes  one  tilm,  the  index  will 
make  one  exactly  al'W.  If  this  index  then  be  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  vettiral,  when  the  wind  is  north ;  and  if  care 
be  taken  to  observe  in  what  direction  it  turns,  when  it  changca 
to  the  west,  it  will  be  easy  to  divide  the  dial  plate  into  S2  parta. 
^-  W>  An  anemometer,  if  it  be  required  only  to  measure  the  inten- 

sity or  force  of  the  wind,  may  be  constructed  with  equal  ease^ 
We  would  propose  the  following.    Let  a  b  (Fig.  45.)  be  an  iron 
bat,  fixed  in  a  horiionlal  direction  to  the  vertical  axis  of  a  vane. 
The  extremities  of  this  bar,  which  are  bent  at  right  angle*, 
serve  to  support  a  horizontal  axis,  around  which  turns  a  luove- 
able  frame  abcd,  of  a  foot  square.    To  tbe  middle  of  the 
lower  side  of  tbe  firame  is  lastened  a  very  fine  but  strong  silk 
thread,  which  passes  over  a  pulley  f,  titled  into  a  clelt  in  the 
Tertical  axis  of  the  vane,  whence  it  descends  along  the  axis  to 
an  apartment  below  the  roof.     Tbe  distance  or  must  b^  equal 
to  o  G.     To  the  end  of  the  silk  thread  is  suspended  a  small 
weight,  just  suflident  to  keep  it  stretched.     When  tbe  frame 
which,  by  the  turning  of  the  vane,  will  be  always  presented  to 
the  wind,  is  raised  up,  as  will  be  the  case,  mure  or  leas,  arcording 
to  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  small  weight  will  be  raised  up  also,  end  will  ibu* 
Indicate,  by  oieani  of  a  scale  adapted  to  the  axis  of  the  vsne,  tbe  strength  of  the 
VJnd.     It  may  readily  be  perceived  that  tbe  force  of  the  wind  will  be  equal  to  Zero 
or  nothing,  when  the  small  weight  is  at  its  lowest  point ;  and  that  its  maximum,  or 
greatest  degree,  will  be  when  it  is  at  ill  highest,  which  will  indicate  that  the  wind 
keeps  the  frame  in  a  boriionUl  position,  or  very  nearly  so. 

Tbe  force  of  the  wind,  according  to  the  different  inclination  of  the  frame,  may  be 
determined  with  still  greater  precision :  for  this  force  will  always  be  equal  lo  tbe 
absolute  weight  of  (he  frame,  which  is  known,  multiplied  by  the  sine  of  the  angle 
which  it  makes  with  the  vertical  line,  and  divided  by  the  square  of  the  same  angle. 
Nothing  then  will  be  necessary,  but  to  ascertain,  by  the  motion  of  the  email  weight 
ndlxed  to  the  tbrrad  arp,  the  inclination  of  the  frame.  But  this  is  easy  ;  Ibr  it 
may  be  readily  seen  tliat-the  quantity  which  it  rites  above  the  lowest  point,  will 
always  be  equal  lo  the  chord  of  the  angle  formed  by  tbe  frame  with  the 
vertical  plane,  or  to  double  tbe  sine  of  the  half  of  that  angle.  The  extent  therefore 
of  this  angle  may  he  marked  along  the  scale,  and  alio  the  force  of  the  wind,  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  foregoing  rule. 

In  tbe  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Seiencea,  for  the  year  1734,  may  be  fi>und  the 
description  of  an  anemometer  invented  by  M.  d'Ons-en-Bray,  to  indicate  at  the  same 
time  the  direction  of  the  wind,  its  duration  in  that  direction,  and  its  strength.     Thia 
anemometer  merits  that  we  should  here  give  some  idea  of  it. 
.  It  conWaU  of  three  parts,  vii,  a  common  clock,  and  two  other  machines,  one  of 
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which  serves  to  mark  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  iti  duration ;  the  other  to  indi- 
cate its  force. 

The  first  of  these  machines  consists,  like  the  common  anemoscope,  of  a  vertical 
axis  bearing  a  vane,  which  by  means  of  some  wheels  indicates,  on  a  dial-plate,  from 
what  quarter  the  wind  blows ;  the  lower  part  of  this  axis  passes  through  a  cylinder, 
io  which  are  implanted  thirty-two  pins,  in  a  spiral  line ;  and  these  pins,  by  the 
maimer  in  which  they  present  themselves,  press  ai^nst  a  piece  of  paper,  properly 
prepared  and  stretched,  between  two  vertical  columns  or  axes,  on  one  of  which  it  is 
rolled  up,  while  it  is  unrolled  from  the  other.  This  rolling  up  and  unrolling  are 
performed  by  the  simultaneous  motion  of  two  axes,  which  are  made  to  move  by  the 
clock  above  mentioned.  It  may  now  be  readily  conceived  that,  according  to  the 
position  of  the  vane,  one  of  the  pins  will  present  itself  to  the  prepared  paper, 
and  by  pressing  gently  against  it  will  leave  a  mark,  the  length  of  which  will  indicate 
the  duration  of  the  wind.  If  two  neighbouring  pins  make  a  mark,  at  the  same  time, 
this  will  indicate  that  the  wind  followed  a  middle  direction. 

The  part  of  the  anemometer  which  indicates  the  force  of  the  wind,  consists  of  a 
mill, after  the  Polish  manner,  which  revolves  faster,  according  as  the  wind  is  stronger. 
Its  vertical  axis  is  furnished  with  a  wheel  that  drives  a  small  machine,  which,  after  a 
certain  number  of  turns,  forces  a  pin  against  a  frame  of  paper,  having  a  motion 
sifflilsr  to  that  of  the  anemometer  above  described.  The  number  of  these  strokes, 
each  of  which  is  marked  by  a  hole,  on  a  determinate  length  of  this  moveable  paper, 
denotes  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  rather  the  velocity  of  the  circulation  of  the  mill, 
which  is  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  But,  for  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
mechanism,  we  must  refer  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  above 
quoted ;  as  want  of  room  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a  more  minute  description  of  it 
iii  this  place. 

Professor  Leslie,  in  his  Essay  on  Heat,  has  suggested  an  anemometer,  founded  on 
different  principles.  He  found,  by  experiment,  that  the  cooling  power  of  a  stream 
of  air  is  proportional  to  its  velocity ;  and  putting  t  for  the  time  in  which  a  body  loses 
■n  aliquot  part  of  its  heat  in  still  air,  i  the  time  in  which  it  loses  the  same  quantity 
when  exposed  to  the  wind,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  miles  per  hour,  he  gives 
the  following  formula : 

▼  =  1  -  —  .  44. 

t        * 

T  sad  /  are  found  by  means  of  a  thermometer,  whose  bulb  is  a  little  more  than  half 
so  inch  in  diameter,  and  filled  with  tinged  alcohol. 

When  the  thermometer  is  held  in  still  air  its  temperature  is  marked ;  it  is  then 
heated  by  the  application  of  the  hand,  till  the  alcohol  rises  a  certain  number  of  de- 
grees, and  the  time  which  it  takes  to  descend  through  half  that  number  of  degrees  is 
carefully  marked.  Mr.  Leslie  calls  this  time  the  fundamental  measure  of  cooling. 
The  same  observation  is  made  when  the  ball  is  exposed  to  the  wind,  and  the  time 
vfaich  the  alcohol  takes  to  descend  through  half  the  niynb.er  of  degrees  that  it  rose 
is  csUed  the  occasional  measure  of  cooling.  The  former  of  these  is  t,  and  the  latter 
/,in  the  above  formula,  which  rnay  be  thus  expressed  in  words : 

Divide  the  fundamental  measure  of  cooling  by  the  occasional  measure  of  cooling^ 
«nd  multiply  the  difference  between  unity  and  the  quotient  by  4^,  the  product  is  the 
velodiy  of  the  wind,  in  miles  per  hour. 

As  an  example,  let  us  suppose  that  in  still  air  the  temperature  is  50",  and  when 
warmed  by  the  hand  it  rises  to  70°,  and  that  in  100  seconds  it  falls  to  60° ;  and 
^ber,  that  when  exposed  to  the  wind,  and  heated  by  the  hand,  it  takes  only  10 
»gconds  to  fall  through  the  same  number  of  degrees ;  then  we  have  the  velocity  of 
wind  ^  -  1  .  4^  =  40J  miles  per  hour. 


Jttmark. — MaDf  otbcr  fbnni  of  ulenioinctcrt  k**e  been  Invented,  io  Tuioul 
eountriei.  Of  icTcnl  of  theie  tbi>  deacriptioni  may  be  wen,  with  their  Ggur»  and 
tbe  calcuhtion  nf  their  effect),  in  Dr.  Hutton'i  Dictionai;,  under  the  Mvenl  article* 
Ahemometeb,  BisiSTtiica,  Wind,  *nd  Wivp-Oaoi. 


CenMfTUetim  of  a  Sttd-forJ,  by  mtaia  of  ishidt  tka  Ktigit  of  a  body  may  bt  atetr- 

laiiud,  wilhmit  weighti. 

We  absl)  here  AetcAht  two  instruinenta  of  this  kind  ;  tbe  one  portable  and  adapted 

Pig.  46.    fo'  ■> ri^rlaining  moderate  weigbta,  lucb  as  from  I  to  2A  or  30  pounds  ;  the 

olhi^r  G«ed,  and  employed  for  veighta  niuc^b  moie  coniiderable,  and  ereo 

of  TCveral    thousand  pounds.      One  of  tbe  latter  kind  wai  used  in  tha 

cuttoim  bouse  at  Paris;  and  could  be  employed  with  great  con*enienee, 

for  weight!  between  100  and  3000  pounds. 

Tbe  lirit  of  tfaeve  «tee1-f ards  is  represented  Fig.  40.  It  consists  of  ■ 
RKlal  tube  A  a,  about  sii  inches  in  length,  and  eight  lines  in  diameter,  <k 
seetion  of  whirb  ia  here  siren,  Io  tbew  in  tbe  inside  of  it  a  spiral  steel 
apriiig.  The  upper  end  A,  is  pierced  with  a  square  bole,  to  afford  a  pas- 
sage to  a  metal  rod,  which  is  alao  square  ;  and  which  passes  through  tbs 
spring,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  it  upwards,  without  rompmnng 
the  spring  againit  tbe  upper  end  within  Ihe  tube.  To  tbe  lower  port 
of  the  tube  is  affixed  a  hook,  froo  which  the  body  to  be  weighed  is  ana- 

It  is  here  evident,  that  if  bodies  of  different  werRbt*  be  applied  to  the  book,  whila 
the  steel-yard  is  suspended  by  its  ring,  they  will  draw  down  the  tube  more  or  leaa,  by 
forcing  tbe  upper  end  of  it  against  the  spring.  The  rod  therefore  must  be  divided, 
by  sufpending  successively  from  the  hook  different  weights,  luehas  one  pound,  two 
pounds,  &c.,  to  tbe  greatest  which  it  can  wrigb ;  and  if  the  part  of  tbe  rod  drawD 
out  uf  the  tube  each  time  be  marked  by  a  line,  accompanied  with  a  figure  denoting 
the  weight,  tbe  instrument  will  be  complete.  When  you  intend  to  use  it,  nothing  ia 
necessary  but  to  put  your  Gnger  into  the  riig,  to  raise  up  Ihe  article  you  intend  to 
weigh,  suspended  from  the  hook,  and  to  observe,  on  the  divided  face  of  the  rud,  tha 
division  eiactly  opposite  to  the  edge  oflhe  hole:  the  figure  belonging  to  this  division 
will  indicate  the  number  of  pounds  which  tbe  proposed  body  weigha 

Tbe  second  steelyard  eonaists  of  two  bars,  placed  back  to  back,  or  of  a  single  one 

AlCDB  bent  in  the  form  seen  Fig.  47.     The  part  a  a  is  suspended  by  a  ring  from  a 

strong  beam,  and  the  part  D  s  terminates  in  a  hook  at  e,  from  which  the  arficlea  to 

be  weighed  are  suspended.     To  the  part  ■  d  ia  fixed  a  rack. 

'V-  *>•  fitted  into  a  pinion,  connected  with  a  wheel,  the  teeth  of  which 

are  fitted  into  another  pinion,  having  on  ita  axis  an  index  i 

•nd  this  indci  makes  jost  one  revolution,  when  Ihe  weight  of 

300Q  pounds  is  suspended  from  the  hook  e.     For  it  oiay  be 

readily  seen,  that  when  any  weight  ia  suspended  from  K,  the 

j  spring  BCD  must  be  more  or  less  stretched ;  Ibia  will  give 

motion  to  tbe  rack  d  f,  and  the  lattN  will  turn  the  pinion 

'  into  wbicb  it  is  Gtted ;  and  consequently  will  give  motion  1» 

the  wheel  and  second  pinion,  having  on  ita  axis  the  index. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  in  construetlog  the   machine,  sodi  a 

force  may  he  given  to  Ihe  spring,  or  itj  wheels  may  be  eam- 

bined  in  sucbamannner,  that  a  determinate  weight,  asSOOO 

pounds,  shall  cause  the  index  to  perfoim  a  complete  rsTtdn- 

tion.    The  centre  of  motion  irf  this  index  is  in  the  neotra  of  « 
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arcnhr  plate,  marked  with  the  divisions,  that  serve  to  indicate  the  weight.  These 
diritioiuinust  be  formed  by  suspending,  in  suecession,  weights  less  than  the  greatest, 
in  the  arithmetical  progression,  as  29  hundred  weight,  28,  27,  &c.  This  will  give  the 
principal  divisions,  which  without  any  considerable  error  may  be  then  subdivided  into 
eqnal  ports. 

When  the  instrument  is  thus  constructed ;  then  to  find  the  weight  of  any  article  that 
weighd  less  than  3000  pounds,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  suspend  it  to  the  hook  r  ; 
and  the  index  will  point  out,  on  the  circular  plate,  its  weight  in  quintals,  or  huji. 
dreds,  quarters,  and  pounds. 

Reuark It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe,  that  this  method  of  weighing  cannot 

be  perfectly  exact,  unless  we  suppose  that  .the  temperature  of  the  air  always  remains 
the  fame;  for  during  cold  weather  springs  are  stiffer,  and  during  hot  weather  are  lest 
w.  On  this  account,  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  same 
article  weighed  at  the  custom-house  at  Paris  in  winter  and  in  summer.  In  winter  it 
must  sppear  to  weigh  less  than  it  does  in  summer. 

PROBIBM   XLT. 

Mahod  of  cM8trueting  a  matt  figure,  which  when  left  to  ittelf  deezende  along  a  tmali 

etair  on  its  hands  and  its  feet. 
This  small  machine,  the  mechiviism  of  which  is  very  ingenious,  was  a  few  years 
ago  brought  from  India.  It  is  called  the  tumbler,  because  ite  motion  has  a  great  re- 
lemblance  to  that  of  those  performers  at  some  of  the  public  places  of  amusement, 
who  throw  themselves  backwards  resting  on  their  hands ;  then  raise  their  feet,  and 
complete  the  circle  by  resuming  their  former  position  ;  but  the  figure  can  perform  thia 
movement  only  descending,  and  along  a  sort  of  steps.  The  artifice  of  this  small  ma. 
chine  is  as  follows : 

A  B  (Fig.  48.)  is  a  small  piece  of  light  wood,  about  two  inches  in  length,  2  Unes  m 
thickness,  and  6  in  breadth.    At  its  two  extremities  are  two  holes  c  and  d,  which 

serve  to  receive  two  small  axes,  around  which  the  legs  and  arms 
-%.  4a  of  the  figure  are  made  to  play.    At  each  extremity  of  the  pleca 

of  wood  there  is  also  a  small  receptacle,  of  the  form  seen  iu  the 
figure,  that  is  to  say.  nearly  concentric  with  the  holes  c  and  d; 
having  an  oblique  prolongation  towards  the  middle  of  the  piece 
of  wood,  and  from  the  ends  of  these  two  prolongations  proceed 
two  grooves  o  ^  and  f/,  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wood,  and  nearly  a  line  m 

^ulSiilver  being  put  into  one  of  these  receptacles  till  it  is  nearly  ^-"^^^^l^^^^ 
both  cWd  up  by  means  of  very  light  pieces  of  pasteboard,  applied  o'^  *»»«  »f  «• 
To  the  axis,  ^ssing  through  one  of  the  holes  c.  are  affixed  two  supporters  cut  into 
the  form  of  leJT  wifh  feet  somewhat  lengthened,  to  give  them  -ore  sUbilit^^^^   Ami 
to  the  other  a^s.  passing  through  r.  are  affixed  *wo -upporter.  .^^^^^^^ 
with  their  hands  phiced  in  such  a  manner  a.  to  become  a  bas.^  f/"  ^^^.^'^ 
turned  backwards.    In  the  last  place,  to  the  part  oh  is  ^^^^'^^^^^f.^^^^ 
fiiaee.  made  of  the  pith  of  the  elder  tree,  and  dressed  after  the  manner  of  t""Wf"; 
A^lv  h  "nstrucied  of  the  «.me  substance,  and  the  whole  figure  is  clothed  in  a 
1 W  w^cb  d^ends  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs.    Having  thus  given  a  general 
««ir^f  Th^^^  of  this  small  machine,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  exphun 

'^i::rilfrppose  the  machine  to  ^^  upright  on  its  legs,  as  ^en  Fig.^^ 

or  M  N«  1  A.  aUthe  weight  is  on  one  side  of  the  axis  of  rotation  c,  J^eca"»«  ^»»« 
^;^l«of  thf  Quicksnre^^^^^^  Bide  is  filled,  the  machine  must  incline  to  that 
'S^i:il  bTttoin^  entirely  backwards,  ^id  not  the  arm^r  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
iag  aniund  the  axl.  P.  present  themselves  in  a  vertical  direction ,   but  as  they 


■faorter  thto  the  legs,  the  iMcUne  maiiia  tlic  podtim 
represeated  Fig.  50,  No.  2  ;  ind  the  quickdlTCr  IJoding 
the  small  groove  og,  inclined  to  the  horiMn,  flow*  with 
impetuoaity  into  the  recepticle  placed  on  the  ride  d. 

Let  ui  now  suppose  that  at  thi>  raoment  the  mechioe 
reati  on  the  supports  or  ■roii  n  l,  which  turn  arouud  the 
axis  ti :  it  in  evident  that,  if  the  emptj  part  of  tbe  ma* 
chine  ia  very  light,  tbe  quickulver  being  entirely  beyond 
the  point  of  rotation  o,  will,  by  its  considerable  pre- 
ponderance OTercome  it,  and  cause  tbe  machine  to  re  voire 
around  the  axi*  D,  which  will  raise  it,  and  malie  it  turn  on 
tbe  other  side.  But  as  the  sapporler*  c  k  mutt  neces- 
■arily  be  longer  than  the  others  d  I.  that  the  line  c  D 
may  hare  the  inclination  wbicb 
is  necessary  to  cause  tbe  quick- 
silver to  flow  by  the  small 
groove  n  ff,  from  the  one  recep- 
tacle to  tbe  other,  the  base  must 
make  ■  jump  double  .in  beight 
to  the  difference  of  these  sup- 
portcn  I  otherwise  the  lioe  o 
g.  Instead  of  assuming  a  bori- 
lonlal  position,  would  remain 
inclined  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  which  it  ought  to  bave. 
The  mschiue  having  then  at- 
tained to  the  siluBtion  D  c,  Fig, 
SD,  No.  3,  and  the  quicksilver 
having  passed  ii 


it  up, 
ere  the 


Ucle  on  tbe  side  o ;  it  ia  evident  that  the  same  mechanism  which  will  ri 

by  making  it  turn  round  the  point  c,  will  overturn  it  on  tbe  other  side, 

two  supporters,  which  revolve  round  the  axis  c.  present  it  a  ba*e  :  this  will  make  it 

resume  the  position  of  Fig.  50.  No.  2 :  and  so  on.      Hence  this  motion  will  be  per- 

petual,  as  long  as  tbe  machine  meets  with  steps  like  the  Grst. 

JtwKi-is.— Some  psrticuUr  conditions  are  required,  in  order  that  the  supporters 
of  the  small  figure,  that  is  to  say  its  lega  and  arms,  may  present  themselves  ma  proper 
manner,  to  keep  it  in  the  position  in  which  it  ought  to  be.  _ 

1st.  It  is  necessary  that  the  great  supporters,  or  legs,  when  they  bare  arnred  at 
that  point  at  which  the  figure,  after  having  thrown  it.elf  top»y-tur«ey,  retU  upon 
tbem,  should  meet  with  some  obstacle,  to  prevent  them  or  the  figure  from  lurnin; 
any  more  i   this  may  he  done  by  two  small  pegs,  which  meet  a  prolongatiou  ot  tbe 

2d.  Whne  the  figure  is  raising  itself  on  its  legs,  it  is  necessary  that  the  arms  sbould 

perform,  on  their  aiis.  a  semi- re  volution  ;  that  they  may  preseut  thematlves  perpen- 
dicular to  tbe  horizon,  and  in  a  firm  manner,  when  the  figure  throws  itself  backward. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  furnishing  the  arms  ot  the  figure  with  two  small  pulleys, 
concentric  to  the  aiis  of  the  motion  of  these  arms,  over  wbith  are  conveyed  two  ailk 
thready  that  unite  under  the  belly  of  the  fig.ire,  and  are  fixed  to  a  smalt  cross  b«-. 
joining  the  thighs  towards  the  middle :  this  will  greatly  contribute  to  thf  ir  stability. 
These  threads  must  he  lengthened,  or  shortened,  till  this  semi- re  volution  of  the  u-ins 
is  exactly  performed  ;  and  until  tbe  figure,  when  placed  on  its  four  supporters,  with 
Its  bee  turned  dtber  ud  or  down,  does  not  waver ;  which  it  would  do  if  tb«a«  nip. 
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porten  were  not  boand  together  in  this  manner ;  and  if  the  krge  ones,  or  lega,  did 
oot  meet  with  an  obstacle  to  prevent  them  from  inclining  any  fitfther. 

PROBLBM   XLYI. 

To  ammfe  three  eiieks,  on  a  horizontal  plane,  in  mteh  a  manner,  that  while  the 
hwer  extremities  of  each  reet  on  that  plane,  the  other  three  shaU  mutually  support 
eitek  other  in  the  air. 

This  depends  merely  on  a  little  mechanical  address,  and  may  be  performed  in  the 
foI]tiwiog  nuuiner. 

Take  the  first  stick  a  b  (Fig.  51),  and  rest  the  end  a  on  the 
Rg.  51.  table,  holding  the  other  raised  up,  so  that  the  stick  shall  be  in- 

clined at  a  very  acute  angle.  Phice  above  it  the  second  stick, 
with  the  end  c  resting  on  the  table.  And  then  dispose  the  third 
stick  B  F,  in  such  a  manner,  that  while  the  end  e  rests  on  the 
table,  it  shall  pass  below  the  stick  a  b,  towards  the  upper  end 
B,  and  rest  on  the  stick  c  d.  These  three  sticks,  by  this  ar- 
rangement, will  be  so  connected  with  each  other,  that  the  ends 
D,  B  find  r  will  necessarily  remain  suspended,  each  supporting  the  other. 

PROBLEH  ZLTn. 

To  make  a  eoft  body,  such  as  the  end  of  a  candle,  pierce  a  board. 

Load  a  musket  with  powder,  and  instead  of  a  ball  put  over  it  the  end  of  a  candle ; 
if  you  then  fire  it  against  a  board,  not  very  thick,  the  latter  will  be  pierced  by  the 
candle-end,  as  if  by  a  ball. 

The  csuse  of  this  phenomenon,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  rapid  motion  with  which  the 
candle-end  is  impelled,  does  not  allow  it  time  to  be  flattened,  and  therefore  it  acts  as 
a  hard  body.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  inertia  of  the  parts  of  matter,  as  may  be  easily 
proved  by  experiment.  Nothing  is  easier  to  be  divided  than  water ;  yet  if  the  palm 
of  the  band  be  struck  with  some  velocity  against  the  surface  of  water,  a  considerable 
degree  of  resistAnce,  and  even  of  pain,  is  experienced  from  it,  as  if  a  hard  body  had 
been  struck.  Nay,  a  musket  ball,  when  fired  against  water,  is  repelled  by  it,  and 
even  flattened.  If  the  musket  is  fired  with  a  certain  obliquity,  the  ball  will  be  re- 
flected; and,  after  this  reflection,  is  capable  of  killing  any  person  who  may  be  in  its 
way.  This  arises  from  a  certain  time  being  necessary  to  communicate  to  any  body  a 
i^niible  motion.  When  a  body  then,  moving  with  great  velocity,  meets  with  another 
of  a  size  much  more  considerable,  it  experiences  almost  as  much  resistance  as  if  the 
latter  were  fixed. 

PROBLEM   XLYIII. 

Ott  the  principles  by  which  the  possible  effect  of  a  machine  can  be  determined. 

It  is  customary  for  quacks,  and  those  who  have  not  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  me- 
cbanicSfto  ascribe  to  machines  prodigious  efiTecta,  far  superior  to  such  as  are  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy.  It  may  therefore  be  of  utility  to  explain 
bere  those  principles  by  which  we  ought  to  be  guided,  in  order  to  form  a  rational 
opinion  respecting  any  proposed  machine. 

Whatever  may  be  the  construction  of  a  machine,  even  supposing  it  to  be  mathema- 
tically perfect,  that  is,  immaterial  and  without  friction,  its  effect,  that  is  to  say,  the 
weight  put  in  motion,  multiplied  by  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  it  may  be 
failed,  in  a  determinate  time,  cannot  exceed  the  product  of  the  moving  power,  mul- 
tiplied by  the  space  it  passes  over  in  the  same  time.  Consequently,  since  every 
iDarbine  is  material,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  entirely  rid  of  friction,  which  will 
necessarily  destroy  a  part  of  the  power,  it  is  evidenl  that  the  first  product  will  always 
be  lest  than  the  latter.     Let  us  apply  this  to  an  example. 
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Should  a  person  propose  a  machine,  which  by  the  strength  of  one  imm  applied  to  a 
crank,  or  the  lerer  of  a  capstan,  shall  raise  in  an  hour  3500  gallons  of  water,  to  tfae 
height  of  24  feet ;  we  might  fell  him,  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
mechanics. 

For  the  strength  of  a  man  applied  to  a  crank,  or  to  draw  or  ptish  any  weight,  ii 
only  equal  to  about  26  or  28  pounds,  with  a  velocity  at  most  of  1 1000  feet  per  hour ; 
and  he  could  labour  no  more  than  7  or  6  hours  in  succession.  Now,  as  the  product 
of  1 1000  by  28  is  306000,  if  this  product  be  divided  by  24,  the  height  to  which  the 
water  is  to  be  raised,  the  quotient  will  be  12833  pounds  of  water,  or  206  cubic  feets 
1540  gallons  raised  to  that  height ;  which  makes  about  60  gallons,  per  minute,  to  tbe 
height  of  10  feet.  This  is  all  that  could  be  produced  by  such  a  power  in  the  most 
favourable  case.  But  the  more  complex  the  machine,  the  greater  is  the  resistance  to 
be  surmounted ;  so  that  the  product  would  never  be  nearly  equal  to  the  above 
effect. 

In  a  machine,  where  a  man  should  act  by  his  own  weight,  and  in  walking,  the  ad- 
vantage would  not  be  much  greater :  for  all  that  a  man  could  do  by  walking,  with- 
out any  other  weight  than  that  of  his  body,  on  a  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  of  90 
degrees,  would  be  to  pass  over  6000  feet  per  hour,  especially  if  he  had  to  walk  in  this 
manner  for  7  or  8  hours.  But  here  it  is  the  perpendicular  height  alone,  which  in  this 
case  is  3U00  feet,  that  is  to  be  considered :  the  product  of  3O0O  by  150  pounds,  which 
is  the  average  weight  of  a  man,  is  450000 ;  the  greatest  effect  therefore  of  such  a 
machine,  would  be  450000  pounds,  raised  to  the  height  of  one  foot,  or  18750  to  the 
height  of  24  feet,  or  about  90  gallons  per  minute,  to  the  height  of  10  feet.-  By  taking 
an  arithmetical  mean  between  this  determination  and  the  preceding,  it  will  be  found 
that  tbe  mean  product  possible  of  the  strength  of  a  man,  employed  to  put  in  motion 
/  a  hydraulic  machine,  is  at  most  75  gallons  per  minute ;  especially  if  continued  tor  7  or 
/        8  hours  in  the  day. 

If  the  power  were  to  act  only  for  a  very  short  time,  as  3,  4,  or  5  minutes,  the 
product  indeed  might  appear  more  considerable,  and  about  double.  This  is  one  of  tbe 
artifices  employed  by  mechanicians,  to  prove  the  superiority  of  their  machines.  They 
put  them  in  motion  for  some  minutes,  by  vigorous  people,  who  make  a  momentary 
effort,  and  thus  cause  the  product  to  appear  much  greater  than  it  really  is. 

The  above  determinatiop  agrees  pretty  well  Mrith  that  given  by  Desaguliersin  his 
Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy :  for  he  assured  himself,  he  says,  by  calculation,  that 
the  effect  of  the  simplest  and  most  perfect  machines,  put  in  motion  by  men,  never 
gives,  in  the  ratio  of  each  man,  above  72  gallons  of  water  per  minute  raised  to  the 
height  of  10  feet. 

A  circumstance,  very  necessary  to  be  known  in  regard  to  machines  which  are  to  be 
moved  by  horses,  is  as  follows :  a  horse  is  equal  to  about  seven  men*,  or  can  make  an 

*  G.  Rpgnfer,  in  his denrription  of  the  Oynsmmieter,  an  insmmient  inTi>nfe<l  hy  him  forth*  par- 
wne  of  dcierminine  tbe  relNtive  strrngth  oK  men  and  honvs,  piiblMUnl  in  the  **  Journal  de  I'hxoto 
rolytechnique,"  vol.  ii.  p.  100.  aays,  that  fri>m  tbe  rvMiItof  all  hir  e«p»'rini«>nta  it  appeatH.  that  the 
mean  term  of  the  maximum  of  the  strength  of  ordinary  men,  to  ntpe  a  we'ght,  ia  about  ttS  pontndB 
averdiipoia.  wliich  agters  with  the  experinuoita  of  Uelahire,  bat  which  Oeaagulleia  conaid'-rtd  ■• 
ton  nnall.  In  regard  tohoraes,  he  S-iya,  that  by  takiug  the  mean  reaulta ^ven  by  fimr  horses,  of  tlM 
middle  rise,  subjected  to  trial  one  after  the  other,  the  strength  uf  ordinary  boraes  may  be  cstimal«d 
at  7M  pounds  aTcrdopois. 

In  ooniparinp  the  relative  force  of  men  with  that  of  hnrsea,  when  the  former  draw  a  eart  or  boat  by 
the  help  «f  a  mpe,  after  Tarinuatituls.  he  found  that  the  maximum  of  the  stTviri^thof  ordiuar>  wen. 
In  dragtring  ahnrismtal  weii-ht,  by  the  help  of  a  rope,  i.-*  equal  tn  110  pounds  averdiipois,  andUtat 
cif  the  tirnngest  does  not  exceed  131  pounds  averd  apis.  These  different  trials  airree  pretty  well  with 
ttie  Reneral  reoeiv«^  opini<m,  that  a  hmse  is  seven  times  as  stronc  a*  a  num.  'I  his  principle,  b«iwevrr, 
cannot  be  atimitted  in  all  canes ;  f<ir  it  is  known  by  experiment  that  a  bone  would  sink  under  a  hurdtn 
seven  times  as  h^avy  hs  that  which  a  man  i:an  i«up|K»  t  when  tttandinc  uprif  ht.  It  may  readily  be 
concrivvd  that  what  h'lS  lieen  here  said  respecting  men  and  lioraes.  is  not  applicaitle  to  daily  and 
inceatant  Isboar ;  but  we  may  dodooe  f(om  it  this  very  just  ooosequence,  >hat  both  can  act  for  a 
whole  day,  wlien  employing  a  fifth  of  their  absolute  forces.  According  to  the  above  results,  tbrre* 
fcre,  the  povrer  whirh  an  mdinary  man  can  exert  fur  a  continuance  in  drafsging  or  palUnv*  i*  evaal 
to  no  more  than  about  n  pounds,  and  that  of  the  stongest  to  about  90  pounds. 
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cflbrt  hi  1  horizontftl  direction  of  210  poundi,  moring  with  the  velocity  of  lOOOO  or 
11000  feet  per  hour,  supposiiig  he  i»  to  work  8  or  10  hours  per  day.  Detaguliers  even 
give*  lets,  and  thinks  that  the  force  of  a  man  is  to  he  only  quintupled  to  find  that 
of  tlie  hone. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  these  principles,  will  run  no  risk  of  being  deceiveo 
hy  igaonDt  or  pretended  mechanicians ;  and  it  is  no  small  advantage  to  be  able  to 
troid  becoming  the  dupe  of  such  men,  whose  aim  is  often  to  pick  the  pockets  of  those 
who  are  so  simple  as  to  listen  to  them. 

PROBLEM    ZLIX. 

Of  the  Perpetual  Motion^ 
The  perpetual  motion  has  been  the  quicksand  of  mechanicians,  as  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  &c.,  have  been  thttt  of  geometricians :  and  as 
tbme  who  pretend  to  have  discovered  the  solution  of  the  latter  problems  are,  in 
geoeral,  persons  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  geometry,  those  who  search 
ibr,  or  imagine  they  have  found,  the  perpetual  motion^  are  always  men  to  whom  the 
Doit  certain  and  invariable  truths  in  mechanics  are  unknown. 

It  may  be  demonstrated  indeed,  to  all  those  capable  of  reasoning  in  a  sound  manner 
on  tboie  sciences,  that  a  perpetual  motion  is  impossible :  for,  to  be  possible,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  effect  should  become  alternately  the  cause,  and  the  cause  the 
efiect.  It  would  be  necessary,  for  example,  that  a  weight,  raised  to  a  certain  height 
hj  toother  weight,  should  in  its  turn  raise  the  second  weight  to  the  height  from  which 
it  descended.  But,  according  to  the  laws  of  motion,  all  that  a  descending  weight 
could  do,  in  the  moet  perfect  machine  which  the  mind  can  conceive,  is  to  raise  another 
io  the  same  time  to  a  height  reciprocally  proportional  to  its  mass.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  construct  a  machine  in  which  there  shall  be  neither  friction  nor  the  resistance 
of  some  medium  to  be  overcome ;  consequently,  at  each  alternation  of  ascent  and 
descent,  some  quantity  of  motion,  however  small,  will  always  be  lost:  each  time 
therefore  the  weight  to  be  raised  will  ascend  to  a  less  height ;  and  the  motion  will 
gradually  slacken,  and  at  length  cease  entirely. 

A  moring  principle  has  been  sought  for,  bnt  without  success,  in  the  magnet,  in  the 
grsvity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  elasticity  of  bodies.  If  a  magnet  be  disposed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  the  ascension  of  a  weight,  it  will  afterwards  oppose 
its  descent.  Springs,  after  being  unbent,  require  to  be  bent  by  a  new  force  equal  to 
that  which  they  exercised ;  and  the  gravity  of  the  atmosphere,  after  forcing  one  side 
of  the  machine  to  the  lowest  point,  must  be  itself  raised  again,  like  any  other  weight, 
in  order  to  continue  its  action. 

We  shall  however  give  an  account  of  various  attempts  to  obtain  a  perpetual  motion, 
because  they  may  serve  to  shew  how  much  some  persons  have  suffered  themselves 
to  be  deceived  on  this  subject. 

Fig.  52  represents  a  large  wheel,  the  circumference  of 
'Pig-  5*2.  which  is  furnished,  at  equal  distances,  with  levers,  each 

bearing  at  its  extremity  a  weight,  and  moveable  on  a  hinge, 
so  that  in  one  direction  they  can  rest  upon  the  circum- 
ference, while  on  the  opposite  side,  being  carried  away  by 
the  weight  at  the  extremity,  they  are  obliged  to  arrange 
themselves  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  continued. 
This  being  supposed,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  wheel 
turns  in  the  direction  abe^  the  weights  a,  b  and  c  will 
recede  from  the  centre ;  consequently,  as  they  act  with 
more  force,  they  will  carry  the  wheel  towards  that  side  % 
and  as  a  new  lever  will  be  thrown  out,  in  proportion  as 
the  wheel  revolves,  it  thence  follows,  say  they,  that  the  wheel  will  continue  to  move 
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in  the  Mine  direction.    But  notwithttanding  the  ipedoui  appeknuce  of  thli  reMonbg, 

eiperience  hu  proved  that  the  machine  will  not  go ,  and  it  may  indeed  be  demon. 

atrated  that  there  ii  a  certain  potilion,  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  all  then 

weighCi  ii  in  the  vertical  plane  puiing  through  the  point  of  iiupeniioD,  and  tbit 

therefore  it  muit  atop. 

Fig.  S3.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  following  macbine,  which  it 

would  appear  ought  to  move  also  inee«>antly.    In  a  eylindrie 

drum,  in  perfect  equilibrium  on  iu  axis,  are  formed  dianneli 

as  leen  in  Fig.  53,  which  contain  balls  of  lead,  or  a  ccitua 

quantity  of  quicksilver.     In  coniequence  of  this  dispoiitian, 

the  balls  or  quicksilver  muat,  on  the  one  side,  ascend  by  tf. 

proacbing  the  centre  ;  and  on  the  other  must  roll  towards  lit 

circumrerence.     The  niachine  Iheu  ought  lo  turn  inceuaallj 

towards  that  side. 

A  third  machine  of  this  kind  is  represented  Fig.  54.     II  eon- 

Fig.  M.  aisti  oi  a  kind  of  wheel  tbrmed  of  sii  or  eight  arms,  proceeding 

from  a  centre,  where  the  aiix  of  motion  is  placed.     Each  of 

these  arms  is  furnished  with  a  receptacle  in  the  form  ofa  pair 

of  bellows  1  but  those  on  the  opposite  arms  stand  in  contrary 

directions,  as  seen  in  the  figure.     The   moveahle  top  of  each 

receptacle  has  alfiied  to  it  ■  weight,  which  abuts  it  in  one  li- 

tuation,  and  opetii  it  id  the  other.    In  the  laet  place,  the  bellotri 

of  the  oppo^te  arms  have  a  communication  by  means  of  a  canal, 

and  one  of  them  is  filled  with  quicksilver. 

Tbew  things  being  supposed,  il  is  visible,  that  the  bellows  on  the  one  ade  must 

open,  and  those  on  the  other  must  ihuti  consequently  the  mercury  will  pass  from  the 

latter  into  the  former,  while  the  contrary  will  be  the  case  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  might  be  diflicult  to  point  out  the  deficiency  of  this  reasoning:  but  thoae  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  principles  of  mechanics  will  not  hesitate  to  bet  a  hundred  to 
one  that  the  macbine,  when  constructed,  will  not  answer  the  intended  purpose. 

The  description  of  a  pretended  perpetual  motion,  in  which  bellows,  to  be  alter- 
nately filled  with  and  emptied  of  quicksilver,  were  employed,  may  be  seen  in  the 
'■  Journal  des  S^avans,"  for  1685.  It  was  refuted  by  Bernoulli,  and  some  others, 
and  it  gave  rise  to  a  long  dispute.  The  best  method  which  (be  inventor  could  have 
employed  to  defend  hii  invention,  would  have  been  to  construct  it,  and  shew  it  in 
motion  ;  but  this  was  never  done. 

We  ihall  here  add  another  curious  anecdote  on  tbis  subject.  One  Orfyreus 
announced  at  Leipsic,  in  the  year  1717,  a  perpetual  motion,  consisting  of  a  wheel, 
which  would  continually  revolve.  This  machine  was  constructed  for  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse-Cusfiel,  who  caused  it  to  be  shut  up  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  the  door  lo 
be  sealed  with  hia  own  seal.  At  the  end  of  forty  days,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
the  machine  was  found  in  motion.  This  however  afiords  no  proof  in  favour  of  a 
perpetual  motion;  for  as  clocks  can  be  made  to  go  a  year  without  being  wound 
up,  Orfyreua'i  wheel  might  easily  i;o  forty  days,  and  even  more. 

The  result  of  this  pretended  discovery  is  not  known:  we  are  informed,  by  one 
of  the  journals,  that  an  Engliahman  offered  80000  crowns  for  thia  machine ;  but 
Orfyreua  refused  to  sell  it  at  that  price  ;  in  this  he  certainly  acted  wrong,  as  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  be  obtained  by  hia  invention  neither  money  nor  even  the  ho- 
nour of  having  discovered  the  perpetual  motion. 

The  Aciulemy  of  Painting,  at  Paris,  posseased  a  clock,  which  had  no  need  of  being 
wound  up,  and  which  might  be  considered  89  a  p^petual  motion,  though  it  was  not  aa. 
But  this  requires  some  explanation.  The  ingenious  author  of  this  clock  employed 
the  vaiiations  in  the  slate  of  the  atmoaphere,  for  winding  up  his  moving  weight ; 
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nrioDt  tftificea  might  be  devised  for  this  purpose ;  but  this  is  no  more  a  perpetual 
motion,  than  if  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  were  employed  to  keep  the  machine 
oontinually  going ;  for  this  principle  of  motion  is  exterior  to  the  machine,  and  forms 
no  part  of  it. 

But  enough  has  been  said  on  this  chimera  of  mechanics  We  sincerely  hope  that 
oooe  of  our  readers  will  ever  lose  themselves  in  the  ridiculous  and  unfortunate  laby- 
rinth of  such  a  research. 

To  conclude,  it  is  false  that  any  reward  has  been  promised  by  the  European 
powers  to  the  person  who  shall  discover  the  perpetual  motion  ;  and  the  case  is  the 
lame  in  regsrd  to  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  It  is  this  idea,  no  doubt,  that  excites 
10  oisny  to  attempt  the  solution  of  these  problems ;  and  it  is  proper  they  should  be 
undeceived. 

PROBLEM  L. 

To  deterntine  the  height  of  the  arched  ceiling;  of  a  church,  hy  the  vibrations  of  the 

lamps  suspended  from  it. 

For  this  invention  we  are  indebted,  it  is  said,  to  Galileo,  who  first  ascertained  the 
rttioof  the  duration  of  the  oscillations  made  by  pendulums  of  different  lengths.* 
But  in  order  that  this  method  may  have  a  certain  degree  of  exactness,  the  weight 
of  the  lamp  ought  to  be  several  times  greater  than  that  of  the  cord  by  which  it  is 
iBspended. 

This  being  supposed,  put  the  lamp  in  motion  by  removing  it  a  very  little  from  its 
perpendicular  direction,  or  carefully  observe  that  communicated  to  it  by  the  air, 
which  is  very  common  ;  and  with  a  stop* watch  find  how  many  seconds  one  vibration 
continues,  or,  if  a  stop-watch  is  not  at  hand,  count  the  number  of  vibrations  per- 
formed in  a  certain  number  of  minutes :  the  greater  the  number  of  minutes,  the 
more  exact  will  the  duration  of  each  vibration  be  determined ;  for  nothing  will  then 
be  necessary,  but  to  divide  those  minutes  by  the  number  of  vibrations,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  duration  of  each  in  minutes  or  seconds. 

We  shall  here  suppose  that  it  has  been  found,  by  either  of  these  methods,  that  the 
tu&e  of  each  vibration  is  5^  seconds ;  square  5^,  which  is  30^,  and  multiply  by  it  39j- 
uichea,  the  length  of  a  pendulum  that  swings  seconds  in  the  latitude  of  London,  the 
product  will  be  98  ft.  7  in.  6  lin.,  which  will  be  nearly  the  height  from  the  point  of 
ittspension  to  the  bottom  or  rather  centre  of  the  lamp. 

If  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  lamp*  to  the  pavement  be  then  measured, 
vbich  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  stick,  and  added  to  the  former  result,  the  sum 
will  give  the  height  of  the  arch  above  the  pavement. 

This  solution  is  founded  on  a  pioperty  of  pendulums,  demonstrated  in  mechanics; 
wbid)  is,  that  the  squares  of  the  times  of  the  vibrations  are  as  the  lengths ;  so  that 
s  pendulum  four  times  the  length  of  another,  performs  vibrations  which  last  twice 
IS  long. 

But  on  account  of  the  irregular  form  of  the  lamp,  and  the  weight  of  the  rope 
which  sustains  it,  we  most  confess  that  this  method  is  rather  curious  than  exact. 
We  shall,  however,  present  the  reader  with  another  problem  of  the  same  kind. 

PROBLBM  LT. 

To  meamre  the  depth  of  a  well,  by  the  time  elapsed  between  the  commencement  of  the 
faU  of  a  heavy  body,  and  that  when  the  sound  of  its  fall  is  conveyed  to  the  ear. 

Have  in  readiness  a  small  pendulum  that  swings  half  seconds,  that  is  to  say, 

*  Indeed,  it  seema  it  wm  by  that  anthor  accUlenfalty  obivnring  the  uniformity  in  the  inferTaL*  of 
™^**<af  of  the  mtipfiMled  lampH,  that  be  first  took  the  hint  of  employing  the  aaeillationa  of  p<  »- 
^wdoi  t  odiea,  or  pendulums,  for  the  purpose  of  meMnring  time.     And  hence  the  invention  of  pen- 
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9||  inchei  in  length,  between  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  the  point  of  soipensioa. 
You  mast  also  employ  a  weight  of  some  substance  as  beairy  as  possible,  such  for 
example  as  lead ;  as  a  common  stone  or  pebble  experiences  a  considerable  retardatioo 
in  falling,  and  therefore  would  not  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 

Let  go  the  weight  and  the  ball  of  the  pendulum  at  the  same  moment  of  time,  snd 
count  the  number  of  vibrations  the  latter  oaakes,  till  the  moment  when  you  hear  tbe 
sound.  We  shall  here  suppose  that  there  were  ten  vibrations,  which  make  five 
leconds. 

As  a  heavy  body  near  the  earth's  surface  fislls  about  16^  feet  in  one  second  of 
time,  or  for  this  purpose  16  feet  will  be  exact  enough ;  and  as  sound  oK^ves  at  the 
rate  of  1142  feet  per  second;  multiply  together  1142,  16,  and  5,  which  will  give 
91360,  and  to  4  times  this  product,  or  365440,  add  the  square  of  1142,  which  k 
1304164,  and  the  sum  will  be  1669604 ;  and  if  from  the  square  root  of  the  last  number 
s=  1292  the  number  1142  be  subtracted,  the  remainder  150,  divided  by  32,  will  give 
4*69  for  the  number  of  veconds  which  elapsed  during  the  fall  of  the  body:  if  this 
remainder  be  subtracted  from  5,  the  number  of  seconds  during  which  the  body  wu 
falling  and  the  sound  returning,  we  shnl  have  0*31  for  the  time  which  the  sound 
alone  employed  before  it  reached  the  ear;  and  this  number  multiplied  by  1142,  will 
give  for  product  354  feet  =  the  depth  of  the  well. 

This  rule,  which  is  rather  complex,  is  founded  on  the  property  of  falling  bodies, 
which  are  accelerated  in  the  ratio  of  the  times,  so  that  the  spaces  passed  over  incresse 
as  the  squares  of  the  times*.  But  as  the  resutance  of  the  air,  which  in  considerable 
heights,  such  as  those  of  several  hundred  feet,  does  not  fail  to  retard  the  £sll  in  a 
sensible  manner,  has  been  neglected,  the  case  of  this  problem  is  nearly  the  same  as 
with  the  preceding ;  that  is  to  say,  the  solution  is  rather  carious  than  usefuL 

•  For  the  sake  of  oar  algebraicsl  readers  we  dull  here  abew  how  to  And  the  fonnnia  from  whkh 
the  above  ride  iadediioed:  Let  a  =  6,  6  =  16^.  C^z  1142,  and  let  x  be  the  time  which  ttie  body 
•mploya  hi  lUIing,  cooMqnently  «  —  «  will  be  the  time  of  the  toand  returning.  Then  at  l'  I  6 
:  :  ;r>  :  6  «'=  depth  of  the  well;  and  1  I   e',l  a  ^x  \  ea  —  ex=  depth  of  the  well  al«; 

flMrefbre 6 x* ^ e a  —  ex,  and  by  transpMltioD  and  divirian,  «'4'T'  =  'T'*     ^^®™P^^  *^ 
•   I   c      ,    c*        cff  i^c*  46ca+ c*  „  ,   c /  4ftcff+c*.  ^^^ 

^4_&^+^_C^^c^  +  4a6c-.e^  oe  ^^^^^^    CoomqnentI, 

46*  26  26  a64-c 

ae  a'6 

a  -—    ~t — I —  ^  -7—: —  is  nearly  the  thne  of  the  aoond's  ascent. 
a6  +  c      a6  +  c 

Hence,  from  the  ezprendon  —j—. —  a  moch  simpler  mle  is  obtafaied  far  the  time  of  the  descent, 

iio-f-C 

whkh  is  as  follows:  Multiply  ll4Sby  5,  which  gifes  for  product  5710 ;  then  mnlHply  also  IS  by  5. 

which  gives  80,  to  which  add  1I4S.  this  gives  IttS,  by  which  sum  divide  the  ibst  product  S710.  and 

the  qnotient  406  will  be  the  time  of  descent,  nearly  the  same  as  before.    This  taken  from  »  leavvs 

0-SS  for  tUe  time  of  the  ascent;  which  multiplied  by  114B,  givas  300  for  the  depth,  differiaf  but 

little  from  the  former  more  exact  number* 
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HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT    OF    80MB    SXTRAORDINARY  AND   CELEBRATED 

MECHANICAL  WORKS. 

Ah  eawnttal  part  might  seem  wanting  to  this  work  if  we  neglected  to  give  some 
•ceount  oftbe  various  machines  most  celebrated  both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
We  sbsll  therefore  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  rarest  and  most  singular  inventions, 
prodaced  by  mechanical  genius,  in  different  ages. 

\,— Of  the  maehtJUi  or  tnttonatoM  of  Arckt/tas,  Archimedes,  Hero,  and  Cteubiui, 
Some  machines  of  this  kind  are  mentioned  in  ancient  history,  in  terms  of  the  ut- 
most sdmiration.  Such  were  the  tripod  automatons  of  Vulcan ;  and  the  dove  of 
Ajcbjtas,  which,^  as  we  are  told,  could  fly  like  a  real  animal.  We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  wonderful  properties  of  these  machines,  if  they  ever  really  existed, 
hare  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  credulity ;  and  by  the  accounts  of  them  being 
handed  down  through  such  a  long  series  of  ages.  We  are  told  also  of  the  moving 
tphere  of  Archimedes,  in*  which,  as  appears,  that  celebrated  philosopher  had  re- 
presented all  the  celestial  motions,  as  they  were  then  known ;  and  this,  no  doubt, 
was  B  master-piece  of  mechanism* for  that  remote  period.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  £amou8  verses  of  Claudian  on  this  machine. 

Several  wonderful  machines  were  constructed  also  by  Hero  and  Ctesibiui  of 
Alexandria.  An  account  of  some  of  those  invented  by  Hero  may  be  seen  in  a 
book  called  SpiritaKa,  Some  of  them  are  very  ingenious,  and  do  honour  to  the 
talents  of  that  mechanician. 

n. — Of  the  nuwhines  ascribed  to  Albert  the  Great,  and  to  Regiomontanus. 
That  ignorance^  in  the  darkness  of  which  all  Europe  was  involved,  from  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century  to  the  fifteenth,  did  not  entirely  extinguish  mechanical 
genius.  We  are  told  that  the  ambassadors  sent  by  the  king  of  Persia  to  Char- 
lemagne  brought,  as  a  present  to  the  latter,  a  machine,  which,  according  to  the 
description  given  of  it,  would  have  done  honour  to  our  modern  mechanicians ; 
for  it  appears  to  have  been  a  striking  clock,  which  had  figures  that  performed 
varioos  movements.  It  is  indeed  true  that,  while  Europe  was  immersed  in  igno- 
rance, the  arts  and  sciences  diffused  a  gleam  of  light  among  the  nations  of  the 
East.  In  regard  to  those  of  the  West,  if  we  can  believe  what  is  related  of 
Albert  the  Great,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  mathematician  con< 
stnieted  an  automaton  in  the  human  form,  which  when  any  one  knocked  at  the 
door  of  its  cell,  came  to  open  it  and  sent  forth  some  sounds,  as  if  addressing 
the  person  who  entered.  At  a  period  later  by  some  centuries,  Regiomontanus, 
or  John  MuIIer  of  Konigsberg,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  constructed  an  automaton 
in  the  figure  of  a  fly,  which  walked  around  a  table.  But  these  accounts  are 
probably  very  much  disfigured  by  ignorance  and  credulity.  The  following  however 
are  iiistances  of  mechanical  skill,  in  which  there  is  much  more  of  reality. 

III.— O/*  various  celebrated  Clocks, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  James  Dondi  constructed  for  the  city  of  Padua  a  clock, 
which  was  long  considered  as  the  wonder  of  that  period.  Besides  indicating  the  hours, 
it  represented  the  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  as  well  as  pointed  out  the 
different  festivals  of  the  year.  On  this  account,  Dondi  got  the  surname  of  Horologio, 
which  became  that  of  his  posterity.  A  little  time  after,  William  Zelandin  constructed, 
for  the  same  dty,  one  still  more  complex ;  which  was  repaired  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Janellos  Turriauus,  the  mechanician  of  Charles  V. 

R 
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But  the  mofit  celebrated  works  of  this  kind  are  the  clocks  of  the  cathedrals  of  Stras- 
Durgh  and  Lyons.  That  of  Strasburgh  was  the  work  of  Conrad  Dasypodius,  a  mathe- 
matician of  that  city,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  who 
finished  it  about  the  year  1573.  It  is  considered  as  the  first  in  Europe.  At  any  rate 
there  is  none  but  that  of  Lyons  which  can  dispute  pre-eminence  with  it,  or  be  com- 
pared to  it  in  regard  to  the  variety  of  its  effects. 

The  face  of  the  basement  of  the  clock  of  Strasburgh  exhibits  three  dial-plates ;  one 
of  which  is  round,  and  consists  of  several  concentric  circles ;  the  two  interior  ones 
of  which  perform  their  revolutions  in  a  year,  and  serve  to  mark  the  days  of  the  year, 
the  festivals,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  calendar.  The  two  lateral  dial-plates  are 
square,  and  serve  to  indicate  the  eclipses,  both  of  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

Above  the  middle  dial-plate,  and  in  the  attic  space  of  the  basement,  the  days  of 
the  week  are  represented  by  different  divinities,  supposed  to  preside  over  the  planets 
from  which  their  common  appellations  are  derived.  The  divinity  of  the  current 
day  appears  in  a  car  rolling  over  the  clouds,  and  at  midnight  retires  to  give  place  to 
the  succeeding  one. 

Before  the  basement  is  seen  a  globe,  borne  on  the  wings  of  a  pelican,  around 
which  the  Bun  and  moon  revolved;  and  which  in  that  manner  represented  the  motion 
of  these  planets ;  but  this  part  of  the  machine,  as  well  as  several  others,  has  been 
deranged  for  a  long  time. 

The  ornamented  turret,  above  this  basement,  exhibits  chiefly  a  large  dial,  in  the 
form  of  an  astrolabe ;  which  shews  the  annual  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon  through 
the  ecliptic,  the  hours  of  the  day,  &c  The  phases  of  the  moon  are  seen  also  market) 
out  on  a  particular  dial-plate  above. 

This  work  is  remarkable  also  for  a  considerable  assemblage  of  bells  and  figtires, 
which  perform  different  motions.  Above  the  dial-plate  last  mentioned;  for  example, 
the  four  ages  of  man  are  represented  by  symbolical  figures :  one  passes  every  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  marks  the  quarter  by  striking  on  small  bells ;  these  figures  are  foK 
lowed  by  death,  who  is  expeHed  by  Jesus  Christ  risen  from  the  grave  ;  who  however 
permits  it  to  sound  the  hour,  in  order  to  warn  man  that  time  is  on  the  wing.  Two 
small  angels  perform  movements  also ;  one  striking  a  bell  with  a  sceptre,  while  the 
other  turns  an  hour-glass,  at  the  expiration  of  an  hour. 

In  the  last  place,  this  work  was  decorated  with  various  animals,  which  emitted 
sounds  similar  to  their  natural  voices ;  but  none  of  them  now  remain  except  the  cock, 
which  crows  immediately  before  the  hour  strikes,  first  stretching  out  its  neck  and 
clapping  its  wings.  The  voice  of  this  figure  however  is  become  so  hoarse  as  to  be 
much  less  harmonious  than  the  voice  of  that  at  Lyons,  though  the  latter  is  attended, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  with  the  same  defect.  It  is. to  be  regretted  that  a  great 
part  of  this  machine  is  entirely  deranged.  It  would  be  worthy  of  the  illustrious  me- 
tropolitan chapter  of  Strasburgh  to  cause  it  to  be  repaired:  we  have  heard  indeed 
that  it  has  been  attempted  ;  but  that  no  artist  could  be  found  capable  of  performing  it. 
The  clock  of  the  cathedral  of  Lyons  is  of  less  size  than  that  of  Strasburgh ;  but  is 
not  inferior  to  it  in  the  variety  of  its  movements  ;  and  it  has  the  advantage  also  of 
being  in  a  good  condition.  It  is  the  work  of  Lippius  de  Basle,  and  was  exceedingly 
well  repaired  in  the  last  century  by  an  ingenious  clock.maker  of  Lyons,  named  Nou- 
risson.  Like  that  of  Strasburgh,  it  exhibits,  on  different  dial-plates,  the  annual  and 
diurnal  progress  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  days  of  the  year,  their  length,  and  the 
whole  calendar,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  The  days  of  the  week  are  indicated  by 
symbols  more  analogous  to  the  place  where  the  clock  is  erected ;  the  hours  are  an- 
nounced by  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  three  times  repeated,  after  it  has  clapped  its 
wings,  and  made  various  other  movements.  When  the  cock  has  done  crowing,  angels 
appear,  who,  by  striking  various  bells,  perform  the  air  of  a  hymn  ;  the  annunciation  of 
the  Virgin  is  represented  also  by  moving  figures,  and  by  the  descent  of  a  dove  from 
the  clouds ;  and  after  this  mechanical  exhibition,  the  hour  strikes.     On  one  of  the 
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ndet  of  th«  clock  is  temt  ma  oval  dial-plate,  where  the  bonri  and  minutes  are  indi- 
estcd  by  meaat  of  an  index,  which  lengthens  or  contracts  itself,  according  to  the 
leogtb  of  the  semi-diaoieter  of  the  ellipsis  over  which  it  moves. 

A  verj  cttrious  clock,  the  work  of  Martinot,  a  celebrated  clock-maker  of  the 
wvniteeoth  century,  was  to  be  seen  in  the  royal  apartments  at  Versailles.  Before 
it  struck  the  hour,  two  cocks  on  the  corners  of  a  small  edifice  crowed  alternately,  clap- 
ping tiieir  winga;  soon  after  two  lateral  doors  of  the  edifice  opened,  at  which  appeared 
two  figures  bearing  cymbals,  beat  upon  by  a  kind  of  guards  with  clubs.  When  these 
%ai«f  bad  retired,  the  centre  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  pedestal,  supporting  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Loois  XIV.,  issued  from  it,  while  a  group  of  clouds  separating 
gave  a  passage  to  a  figure  of  Fame,  which  came  and  hovered  over  the  statue.  An 
s  r  wss  then  performed  by  bells ;  after  which  the  two  figures  re-entered ;  the  two 
gnsrds  raised  up  their  dubs,  which  they  lowered  as  if  out  of  respect  for  the  presence 
oftbe  king,  and  the  hour  was  then  struck.  Though  all  these  things  are  easy  for 
iogniioQs  clock-makeiB  of  the  present  day,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Astronomy 
we  sbaU  give  an  account  of  some  machines  of  this  kind,  purely  astronomical,  which 
do  bonour  to  the  iuTentive  genius  of  those  by  whom  they  were  constructed* 

IV.^Autcmaie»  utaehinea  of  Father  TVuehei,  M.  Camus,  andM.  de  VaueanMn. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Father  Truchet,  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sdeoces,  constructed,  for  the  amusement  of  Louis  XIV.,  moving  pictures,  which 
were  considered  as  very  remarkable  master-pieces  of  mechanics.  One  of  these  pic- 
tnres,  which  that  monarch  called  his  little  opera,  represented  an  opera  of  five  acts,  and 
cbanged  the  decorations  at  the  commencement  of  each.  The  actors  performed  their 
parts  in  pantomime.  The  representation  could  be  stopped  at  pleasure ;  this  efiTect  was 
produced  by  letting  go  a  catch,  and  by  means  of  another  the  scene  could  be  made  to 
re^xNnmence  at  the  pliice  where  it  had  been  interrupted.  This  moving  picture  was 
sixteen  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth,  thirteen  inches  four  lines  in  height,  and  one 
inch  three  lines  in  thickness,  for  the  play  of  the  machinery.  An  account  of  this  piece 
of  mechanism  may  be  found  in  the  eulogy  on  Father  Truchet,  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  year  1729. 

Another  very  ingenious  machine,  and  in  our  opinion  much  more  difficult  to  be 
conceived,  is  that  described  by  M.  Camus,  a  gentleman  of  Lnrratn,  who  snys  ho 
constructed  it  for  the  amusement  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  a  child  It  consisted  of  a 
imall  coach,  drawn  by  two  horses,  in  which  was  the  figure  of  a  lady,  with  a  footman 
«nd  page  behind. 

If  we  can  give  credit  to  what  is  stated  in  the  work  of  M.  Camuff,  this  coach  being 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  table  of  a  determinate  size,  the  coacbmHn  smacked  his 
whip,  and  the  horses  immediately  set  out,  moving  their  legs  in  the  snme  manner  as 
real  horses  do.  When  the  carriage  reached  the  edge  of  the  table,  it  turned  at  a  right 
sn^le,  and  proceeded  along  that  edge.  When  it  arrived  opposite  to  the  place  where 
the  king  was  seated,  it  stopped,  and  the  page  getting  down  opened  the  door,  upon 
which  the  lady  alighted,  having  in  her  hand  a  petition  which  she  |>resented  with  a 
curtsey.  After  waiting  some  time,  she  again  curtseyed,  ana  re-entered  the  carriage; 
tbe  page  then  resumed  his  place,  the  coachman  whipped  his  horses,  which  began  to 
move,  and  the  footman,  running  after  the  carriage,  jumped  up  behind  it. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Camus,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  general 
account  of  the  mechanism  which  he  employed  to  produce  these  effects,  did  not  enter 
into  a  more  minute  description  j  for,  if  they  are  true,  it  muRt  have  required  a' very 
singular  artifice  to  produce  them,  and  the  same  means  might  be  applied  to  machinea 
of  greater  utility. 

About  thirty  or  tbirty^five  years  ago,  three  very  curious  machines  M-ere  exhibited 
by  &L  de  Vaucanson,  viz.,  an  automaton  flute- player,  a  player  on  the  flageolet  and  tam^ 
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bourine,  and  an  artificial  duck.  The  first  played  several  airs  on  the  flute,  with  a 
precii»ion  greater  perhaps  than  was  ever  attained  to  by  the  best  living  player,  and 
even  executed  the  tonguing,  which  serves  to  distinguish  the  notes.  According  to 
M.  de  Vaucanson,  this  part  of  the  machinery  cost  him  the  greatest  trouble.  In  a 
word,  the  tones  were  really  produced  in  the  flute  by  the  proper  motion  of  the 
fingers. 

The  player  on  the  flageolet  and  tambourine  performed  also  some  airs  on  the  first 
of  these 'instruments,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  continually  beating  on  the  latter. 

But  the  motion  of  the  artificial  duck,  in  our  opinion,  was  still  more  astonishing; 
for  it  extended  its  neck,  raised  up  its  wings,  and  dressed  its  feathers  with  its  bill ;  it 
picked  up  barley  from  a  trough,  and  swallowed  it ;  drank  from  another,  and,  after 
various  other  moveroentii,  voided  some  matter  resembling  excrements.  The  first 
time  I  saw  these  machines  I  immediately  discovered  some  of  the  artifices  employed 
in  regard  to  the  two  former,  but  I  confess  that  the  hitter  bafiled  my  penetration. 

We  have  also  of  late  been  amused,  by  M.  Dros  and  M.  Maillardet,  &c.,  with  the 
surprising  performances  of  the  chess-players,  the  small  but  sweet  singing-bird,  the 
writing  figure,  the  musical  lady,  the  conjurer,  the  tumbler,  &c.  &c. 

V. — Of  the  Machine  at  Marly, 

It  will  doubtless  be  allowed,  that  the  machines  above  mentioned  are,  in  gcnenl, 
more  curious  than  useful ;  but  there  are  other  two,  the  celebrity  and  utility  of  which 
require  that  we  should  here  give  them  a  place.  These  are  the  machine  of  Marly,  and 
that  known  under  the  name  of  the  steam  engine.  We  shall  begin  with  the  former, 
of  the  construction  and  eflfects  of  which  the  following  brief  description  will  give 
tome  idea. 

The  machine  of  liarly  consists  of  14  wheels,  each  about  36  feet  in  diameter, 
moved  by  a  stream  of  water,  confined  by  an  estacadc,  and  received  into  so  many 
separate  channels.  Each  wheel  has  at  the  extremities  of  its  axis  two  cnmks,  and 
this  forms  28  powers,  distributed  in  the  following  manner. 

It  must  however  be  first  observed,  that  the  water  is  raised,  to  the  place  to  which 
it  is  to  be  conveyed,  by  three  different  stages ;  first  from  the  river  to  a  reservoir,  at 
the  elevation  of  160  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Seine ;  then  to  a  second 
reservoir  346  feet  higher ;  and  from  the  latter  to  the  summit  of  a  tower,  somewhat 
more  than  533  feet  above  the  river. 

Of  the  28  cranks  above  mentioned,  eight  are  employed  to  give  motion  to  64 
pumps ;  which  is  done  by  means  of  working  beams,  having  four  pistons  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  their  arms :  this  makes  eight  to  each  working  beam,  which  are  drawn  up 
and  pushed  down  alternately.  These  64  pumps  force  up  the  water  to  the  first  reser- 
voir ;  and  this  reservoir  furnishes  water  to  the  first  well,  on  which  is  established  the 
second  set' of  pumps. 

Eleven  more  cranks  are  employed  to  force  the  water  from  the  first  well  to  the 
second  reservoir.  This  is  done  by  means  of  long  arms  adapted  to  these  cranks, 
which  move  large  frames,  to  one  of  the  arms  of  which  are  attached  strong  iron 
chains,  that  extend  from  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  the  first  well.  These 
chains,  called  chevalets^  are  fiormed  of  parallel  bars  of  iron,  the  extremities  of  which 
are  bound  together  by  iron  bolts,  and  are  supported  at  certain  intervals  by  transversal 
pieces  of  wood,  moveable  on  an  axis,  that  passes  through  the  middle  of  each ;  so 
that  when  the  upper  bar  of  iron,  for  example,  is  drawn  down  by  the  lower  end,  all 
these  pieces  of  wood  incline  in  one  direction,  and  the  lower  bar  moves  backwards 
and  pushes  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  upper  one.  These  bars  or  chains  serve  to 
put  in  motion  the  working  beams,  or  squares,  and  the  latter  move  the  pistons  of  80 
sucking  and  forcing  pumps,  which  raise  the  water  from  the  first  well  to  the  second 
x«servoir. 
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In  tbe  last  p]ic«,  nine  other  cranks,  by  a  timilar  mechaoiflm,  put  in  motion  tbose 
chainfl,  railed  the  grand*  ehevaletB,  which  move  the  pumps  of  the  second  well, 
tDd  ntw  the  water  from  it  to  the  summit  of  the  tower.  These  pumps  are  in  num- 
ber lerenty-two. 

Soeb,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  mechanism  of  the  machine  of  Marly.  Its  mean  product, 
u  nid.  i»  from  30000  to  40000  gallons  of  water  per  hour.  We  make  use  of  the 
tprm  mean  product,  because  at  certain  times  it  raises  60000  gallons,  but  only  under 
very  favourahle  circumstances.  During  inundations,  when  the  Seine  is  frozen,  when 
the  water  is  very  low.  or  when  any  repairs  are  makinp,  the  machinery  stops,  either 
entirely  or  in  part.  We  have  read  that  in  the  year  1685  it  raised  70000  gallons  per 
hour;  but  this  we  ran  scarcely  believe,  if  by  that  quniitity  is  understood  its  mean 
product;  as  it  would  be  above  1O0O  gallons  per  minute. 

However  this  may  be,  the  following  calculation  is  founded  on  details  collected  on 
parpo»8.  Tbe  annual  expense  of  the  machine,  including  the  salaries  of  those  who 
superintend  it,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen  employed,  together  with  repairs,  ne« 
ces«ry  articles,  &c.,  may  amount  to  about  £3300  sterling,  or  £9  per  day ;  which 
makes  about  1  farthing  per  90  gallons.  But  if  we  take  into  this  account  the  in- 
terest of  the  £333000  which,  it  is  said,  were  expended  in  the  construction  of  it,  90 
gallons  will  cost  3  halfpence,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  a  farthing  for  15  gallons.  This 
is  very  far  from  the  price  which  the  king  ttf  Denmark  thought  he  might  set  on  this 
water;  for  that  prince,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  Marly,  in  tbe  year  1769,  being  as- 
toiiisbed,  no  doubt,  at  the  immensity  of  the  machine,  the  multitude  of  its  move- 
ments, and  the  number  of  the  workmen  it  employed,  observed  that  the  water 
perhaps  cost  as  much  as  wine.  By  the  above  calculation,  the  reader  may  see  how 
far  his  roajefity  was  mistaken. 

It  is  an  important  question  to  know,  whether  the  machine  of  Marly  could  be  sim- 
plified. On  this  subject  we  shall  give  a  few  observations,  which  from  some  experi- 
ments made,  and  a  minute  examination  of  the  different  parts  of  the  roachioe,  appear 
to  he  founded  on  proliability. 

People  in  general  are  surprised  that  the  inventor  of  this  machine  should  cause  the 
water,  in  some  measure,  to  make  two  rests  before  it  is  conveyed  to  tbe  summit  of 
tlie  tower.  It  has  been  humorously  said,  that  he  no  doubt  thought  the  water  would 
lie  too  much  fatigued  to  ascend  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  more  than  533  feet,  all 
tt  one  breath.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  thought  his  moving  force  M'ould  not  be 
siifllcient  to  raise  the  water  (o  that  height;  but  this  is  not  agreeable  to  theory;  for 
it  is  found  by  calculation,  that  the  force  of  one  cnink  is  more  than  sufficient  to  raise 
a  rylinder  of  water  of  thai  altitude,  and  above  8  inches  in  diameter.  Able  mechani- 
cians however  are  of  opinion,  that  though  this  be  not  impossible,  to  carry  it  into 
exerution  would  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious 
to  explain. 

But  it  appears  certain  at  present,  that  the  water  might  be  raised  in  one  jet  to  the 
wcond  well.  This  results  from  two  experiments,  one  made  in  1738,  and  the  other 
io  1775.  In  the  6rst,  M.  C^mus,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  endeavoured  to 
Dske  the  water  rise  in  one  jet  to  the  tower :  his  attempt  was  not  attended  with 
saecess,  but  he  made  it  rise  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  which  is  considerably  higher 
than  the  second  reservoir ;  hence  it  follows,  that  if  be  had  confined  himself  to  making 
the  water  rise  in  one  jet  to  the  second  reservoir,  he  would  have  succeeded.  It  is 
said  that,  during  this  experiment,  the  machine  was  prodigiously  strained;  that  it 
wu  even  found  necessary  to  secure  some  parts  of  it  with  chains ;  that  it  required 
twenty.four  hours  to  force  it  to  that  height,  which  is  about  480  feet,  and  that  it  wai 
not  possible  to  make  it  go  farther.  The  object  of  the  second  trial,  made  in  1775, 
was  to  raise  the  water  only  to  the  second  well.  It  indeed  ascended  thither  at  diflfer- 
cnt  times,  and  in  abundance ;  but  the  pipes  were  exceedingly  strained  at  the  bottom^ 
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80  that  teveral  of  tbem  buret ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  suspend  and  recommence  tbe 
experiment  several  tiroes.  It  is  however  evident  that  this  arose  from  the  age  of  the 
tubes  and  their  want  of  strength,  as  they  had  not  tbe  proper  thickness ;  a  fault  which 
might  have  been  easily  remedied.  Here  then  we  have  one  step  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  machine ;  and  it  results  from  this  trial,  that  the  chains  which  proceed  from 
the  river  to  the  first  well,  might  be  suppressed,  and  even  tbe  first  well  itself. 

It  still  remains  to  be  determined,  whether  the  water  could  be  made  to  ascend,  in 
one  jet,  to  the  summit  of  the  tower.  This  would  be  a  very  curious  experiment ;  but 
no  doubt  difficuH  and  expensive,  because  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  considerable 
changes  in  different  parts  of  the  machine ;  and  even  in  the  case  of  its  succeeding,  the 
water  raised  might  perhaps  be  in  such  small  quantity,  that  it  would  be  better  to  retain 
the  present  mechanism. 

It  is  probable  that  various  improvements  might  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
machine.  In  several  positions,  the  moving  forces  act  only  obliquely,  which  occasions 
a  great  loss  of  power,  and  must  tend  to  render  the  machine  less  effectual.  The 
form  of  the  pistons,  valves,  and  aspiration  tubes,  might  perhaps  admit  also  of 
some  change.  But  as  this  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  these  details,  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  Steam  Engine,  of  which  we  promised  to  give  a  short 
description. 

VI — Of  the  Steam  Engine. 

The  Steam  Engine  is  that  perhaps  in  which  the  genius  of  mechanism  has  been 
manifested  in  the  highest  degree;  for  no  idea  could  be  more  happy  than  that  of 
employing  alternately,  as  moving  powere,  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam  of 
water,  and  the  freight  of  the  atmosphere.  Such  indeed  is  the  principle  of  this  inge- 
nious machine,  which  is  at  present  employed  with  so  much  success  in  pumping  water 
from  mines,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

The  first  part  of  this  machine  is  a  large  boiler,  to  the  cover  of  which  is  adapted  a 
hollow  cylinder,  two,  three,  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  A  communication  is  formed 
between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  by  an  aperture,  capable  of  being  opened  or  shut. 
Into  this  cylinder  is  fitted  a  piston,  the  rod  of  which  is  made  fast  to  the  extremity  of 
one  of  the  arms  of  a  working  beam,  having  at  the  extremity  of  its  other  arm  the  weight 
to  be  raised,  which  is  generally  the  piston  of  a  second  pump,  adapted  to  raise  water 
from  a  great  depths  The  whole  must  be  combined  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  air 
or  steam  has  free  access  into  the  cylinder,  which  communicates  with  the  boiler, 
the  weight  alone  of  the  apparatus  affixed  to  the  opposite  arm  shall  be  capable  of 
raiding  that  piston. 

Let  U9  now  suppose  the  boiler  filled  with  water  to  a  certain  height,  and  that  it  is 
brought  to  a  state  of  complete  ebullition  by  a  large  fire  kindled  below  the  boiler. 
As  a  part  of  this  water  will  continually  rise  in  steam,  when  the  communication 
between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  is  opened,  this  vapour,  which  is  elastic,  will 
introduce  itself  into  it,  and  raise  the  piston ;  as  its  force  is  equivalent  to  that  of  air. 
Let  us  suppose  also  that  the  piston,  when  it  attains  to  a  certain  height,  by  means 
of  some  mechanism,  which  may  be  easily  conceived,  moves  a  certain  part  of  the 
machine,  which  intercepts  tbe  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder ; 
and,  in  tbe  last  place,  that  by  tbe  same  cause  a  jet  of  cold  water  is  thrown  beneath 
the  bottom  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  fall  down  through  the  vapour  in 
the  form  of  rain.  At  that  moment  the  steam  will  be  condensed  into  water ;  a  vacuum 
will  be  formed  in  the  cylinder ;  and  consequently  the  piston  will  be  then  charged  with 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  above  it,  or  a  weight  equivalent  to  a  column  of  water 
of  the  same  base  and  32  feet  in  height.  If  the  piston,  for  example,  be  52  inches  in 
diameter,  as  is  the  case  in  the  steam-engines  of  Montrelais,  near  Ingrande,  this 
weight  will  be  equal  to  29450  pounds :  the  piston  will  consequently  be  obliged  to 
deaeend  with  a  force  equal  to  nearly  30000  pounds,  and  the  other  arm  of  the  working 
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beam,  if  It  be  of  the  same  length,  will  act  with  an  equal  force  to  overcome  the 
mistaoce  opposed  to  it.  When  the  piston  hai  made  this  first  stroke,  the  communi. 
cation  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  is  restored  -,  the  steam  of  the  boiling 
vater  sgain  enters  it,  and  the  equilibrium  between  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  and  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder  being  re-established,  the  weight  of  the  apparatus  affixed  to  the 
other  end  of  the  working  beam  descends,  and  raises  the  piston ;  the  same  play  as 
before  is  renewed ;  the  piston  again  falls,  and  the  machine  continues  to  produce  its 
effect. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  this  short 
sketch ;  for  a  long  description  and  a  variety  of  figures  would  be  necessary  to  give  a 
correet  idea  of  the  many  difiTerent  parts  requisite  to  produce  this  effect ;  Ruch  as  that 
wfaich  opens  and  shuts  the  communication  between  the  boiler  and  the  cylinder  ;  that 
which  injects  cold  water  into  the  cylinder ;  those  which  serve  to  evacuate  the  air 
and  water  formed  in  the  inside  of  the  cylinder ;  the  regulator  necessary  to  prevent 
tbe  steam,  when  it  becomes  too  strong,  from  bursting  the  machine,  &c.  For  farther 
detoilf  therefore  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  those  authors  who  have  purposely 
treated  of  this  machine ;  such  as  Belidor  in  his  "  Architecture  Hydraulique,'*  vol. 
ii. ;  Desaguliers,  in  his  **  Cours  de  Physique  Experimentale,'*  vol.  ii  ;  M.  Prony,  in 
bis  "Nouvelle  Architecture  Hydraulique  ;*'  and  several  others. 

Tbe  machine  here  described  is  very  different  from  that  mentioned  by  Muschen-  ' 
brock,  in  bis  '*  Cours  de  Physique  Experimentale.'*  In  the  latter,  tbe  steam  acts  by 
iti  compression  on  a  cylinder  of  water,  which  it  causes  to  ascend.  This  requires 
Bteam  highly  elastic,  and  very  much  heated  ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  great  danger  of 
tbe  machine  bursting  In  tbe  new  machine,  that  above  described,  it  is  sufficient  if 
tbe  steam  has  the  elasticity  of  the  air  :  this  it  will  acquire  if  the  water  boils  only 
briskly;  and  therefore  the  danger  of  tbe  machine  bursting  is  not  nearly  so  great:  it 
ianot  even  said  that  this  accident  ever  happened  to  any  of  tbe  large  steam-engines, 
which  have  been  long  established. 

Tbe  Urgest  steam-engine  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  is  that  of  Montrelais,  near 
Ingrsnde,  which  is  employed  in  freeing  the  coal  mines  from  water.  The  cylinder  is 
5i?^  inches  in  diameter*  It  raises  per  hour,  to  the  height  of  652  feet,  by  eight 
different  stages,  1145  cubic  feet  of  water,  or  10800  gallons ;  and  as  it  is  estimated, 
after  deducting  the  time  lost  by  putting  it  in  motion,  during  accidental  repairs,  which 
are  necessary  from  time  to  time,  &c.,  that  it  works  22  hours  in  the  24,  its  daily  effect 
is  to  raise,  to  the  above  height,  and  evacuate,  237600  gallons  of  water.  In  the  same 
tia)e  it  consumes  about  266  cubic  feet  of  coals.  The  other  expenses  attending  it 
must  also  be  considerable. 

Id  tbe  tame  place  is  another  machine  which,  in  some  respects,  appears  to  be  con- 
fttructed  on  a  better  principle.  Though. the  cylinder  is  only  M  inches  in  diameter, 
it  raises,  in  22  hours,  to  the  same  height,  and  at  one  jet,  22000  cubic  feet,  or  about 
I6500O  gallons,  which  is  above  two  thirds  of  the  quantity  raised  by  tbe  former, 
while  the  moving  power,  which  is  in  tbd  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  diameters  of  tbe 
pistons,  is  only  about  {  of  that  of  the  other. 

An  attempt  was  made,  some  years  ngo,  to  employ  the  steam-engine  to  move  car- 
riages, and  an  experiment  on  this  subject  was  tried  at  the  arsenal  of  Paris.  The 
cvriage  indeed  moved,  but  in  our  opinion  this  idea  must  be  considered  rather  as 
ingenious,  than  susceptible  of  being  put  in  practice  It  would  not  be  very 
s^eeable  to  travellers  to  hear,  behind  them,  the  noise  of  a  machine  capable,  if  it 
should  burst,  of  blowing  them  to  atoms;  and  we  much  doubt  whether  this  invention 
would  meet  with  encouragement.    A  boat  also  which,  it  is  said,  could  be  made  to 

*  In  aome  »tf»fi{D-ongtnea  io  Kng^and  tlie  cylinder  is  03,  and  even  7i  indies  te  diameter,  iDd 
UKtr  power  b  equal  to  that  U  390  bones. 
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mort  •gaintt  tlie  eurrent  by  means  of  a  itcam-engine,  wai  seen  for  a  long  time  in 
the  middle  of  the  Seine,  opposite  to  Passy.  Nothing  less  was  hoped  from  this 
invention,  than  to  be  able  to  convey  a  boat,  laden  with  merchandise,  in  two  or  three 
days,  from  Rouen  to  Paris ;  but  scarcely  was  the  machine  in  motion,  when  the 
wheels,  the  float-boards  of  which  were  to  serve  as  oars,  were  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
effect  of  the  too  violent  and  sudden  impression  they  received.  Such  was  the  result 
of  this  attempt,  the  failure  of  which  had  been  predicted  by  the  greater  part  of  those 
mechanicians  who  had  seen  the  preparations. 

[We  have  retained  in  this  edition  the  above  paragraph  on  the  application  of  steam 
to  navigation  and  locomotive  engines  on  land,  as  a  curious  record  of  the  opinioiis  on 
those  subjects  entertained  by  men  the  most  eminent  in  science,  at  a  very  recent 
period.  What  would  these  men  say,  could  they  be  permitted  to  view  the  achieve- 
ments of  modern  science,  on  the  application  of  steam  to  travelling  by  sea  and  by 
land?  Hundreds  of  people  conveyed  by  the  power  of  a  single  steam-engine  from 
London  to  Liverpool  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  30  miles  an  hour ;  and  steam  vesseb 
sailing  from  various  ports  in  England  to  New  York,  with  the  regularity  of  mail 
coaches,  and  completing  their  voyages  in  about  a  fortnight ;  would  doubtless  strike 
them  with  amazement.] 

Remark. — As  Montucla  has  given  but  a  short  and  unperfecfc  account  of  that  truly 
noble  English  invention,  we  have  subjoined  the  following  brief  history  of  it.  The 
Steam  Engine  was  invented  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  the  year  1655 ;  and  an 
account  of  it  was  printed  in  a  little  book,  entitled  "  A  Century  of  the  Names 
and  Scantlings  of  such  Inventions  as  at  present  I  can  call  to  mind,"  &c. ;  in  the 
year  1663. 

In  the  68th  article  of  that  work,  the  Marquis  describes  the  invention  in  the  follow- 
ing words: — *'  An  admirable  and  most  forcible  way  to  drive  up  water  by  fire.  Not 
by  drawing  or  sucking  it  upwards,  for  that  must  be  as  the  philosopher  callctb  it, 
intra  sparam  activUatis,  which  is  but  at  such  a  distance ;  but  this  way  hath  no 
bounds,  if  the  vessel  be  strong  enough;  for  I  have  taken  a  piece  of  a  whole  cannon, 
whereof  the  end  was  burst,  and  filled  it  three  quarters  full  of  water,  stopping  and 
securing  up  the  broken  end,  as  also  the  touch-hole,  and  making  a  constant  fire  under 
it,  within  24  hours  it  burst  and  made  a  great  crack ;  so  that  having  a  way  to  make  my 
vessels,  so  that  they  are  strengthened  by  the  force  within  them,  and  the  one  to  fill 
after  the  other.  I  have  seen  the  water  run  like  a  constant  fountain  stream  forty  feet 
high ;  one  vessel  of  water  rarefied  by  fire  driveth  up  forty  of  cold  water.  And  a 
man  that  tends  the  work  is  but  to  turn  two  cocks,  that  one  vessel  of  water  being  con- 
sumed, another  begins  to  force  and  refill  with  cold  water,  and  so  successively,  the 
fire  being  tended  and  kept  constant,  which  the  self-same  person  may  likewise  abun- 
dantly perform  in  the  interim  between  the  necessity  of  turning  the  said  cocks.** 

But  although  the  above  description  is  a  distinct  and  intelligible  one,  of  the  manner 
of  applying  steam  for  raising  of  water,  yet  no  person,  that  I  have  heard  of,  attempted 
to  erect  a  machine  on  these  principles  until  the  year  1699 ;  when  Captain  Savary 
produced,  the  14th  of  June  in  that  year,  a  model  which  was  worked  before  the  Royal 
Society,  at  their  weekly  meeting  at  Gresham  College.  He  afterwards  published 
an  account  of  this  machine  in  the  year  1702,  in  a  work  entitled  **  The  Miner's 
Friend." 

In  Savary's  machine,  the  steam  is  used  for  making  a  vacuum  in  a  vessel  placed  near 
to  the  water  to  be  raised,  and  communicating  with  it  by  a  pipe,  which  has  a  cock  or 
valve  adapted  to  it.  This  valve  or  cock  being  opened  when  thers  is  a  vacuum  in  the 
vessel,  the  atmosphere  presses  the  water  into  the  vessel ;  and  when  this  is  filled,  the 
filve  or  cock  is  shut ;  and  steam  being  let  into  it,  this  presses  on  the  surftee 
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of  the  water,  uid  forces  it  upwards  through  a  pipe  adapted  to  the  vessel  for  this 
purpoie. 

The  dindfantages  attending  this  method  of  construction  were  so  great,  that  Capt. 
Sararjr  never  succeeded  further  than  in  makingaonie  engines  for  the  supply  of  gentlemen's 
Ntts;  but  be  did  not  succeed  for  mines,  or  the  supplying  of  towns  with  water.  This 
discouragement  stopped  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  Steam  Engine,  till  Mr. 
lfewcomen,an  ironmonger,  and  JohnCeudley,  a  glazier  at  Dartmouth,  about  the  year 
1712,  invented  what  is  called  the  Lever  or  Newcomen  engine.  In  this  machine,  the 
steam  is  made  to  act  in  a  cylinder  distinct  from  the  pumps,  and  is  used  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  and  unmaking  a  vacuum,  in  this  manner — namely,  there  is  a  piston 
in  the  cylinder,  fitted  so  nicely  to  it,  that  it  can  slide  easily  up  and  down  without  the 
tdoisaion  of  any  air,  or  other  fluid,  to  pass  between  its  edge  and  the  cylinder.  The 
itcam  isftdmitted  below  the  piston,  which,  being  of  a  strength  equal  to  the  atmosphere, 
bringi  it  into  a  state  of  equilibrium,  when  the  weight  of  the  pump  rods  and  volumes 
of  water,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever  or  balance,  raises  it  up ;  when  the  piston  haa 
got  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  a  jet  of  cold  water  is  thrown  amongst  the  steam, 
which  condenses  it,  and  forms  a  partial  vacuum.  The  atmosphere  then  acting  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  piston,  forces  it  down,  and  raises  the  column  of  water  at  the  other 
end  of  the  beam. 

Ko  improvement  on  this  principle  took  place  for  above  half  a  century,  except  in  the 
ooRsCruction  of  a  variety  of  contrivances  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  shutting  the 
different  cocks  and  valves,  necessary  to  admit  the  steam  into  the  cylinder,  the  water 
to  condense  it,  to  carry  off  the  condensed  steam,  to  make  the  piston  more  air-tight, 
■nd  in  general  to  improve  the  various  working  parts  of  the  engine. 

Machines  of  this  kind  have  been  constructed  in  a  variety  of  places  ;  particularly 
in  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  water  from  mines  or  for  supplying  towns, 
Uid  for  raising  water  to  turn  wheels.  One  of  the  largest  of  this  kind  is  that  which 
was  constructed  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Smeaton,  for  raising  water  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  the  Blast  Furnaces  at  Carron — the  cylinder  of  this  engine  is  72  inches  in 
diameter,  and  I  believe  it  is  reckoned  the  most  perfect  engine  that  has  been  con- 
structed on  Newcomen's  principle.  But  although  Mr.  Smeaton  spent  much  time 
in  the  improvements  of  these  engines,  and  succeeded  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
yet  the  manner  of  employing  the-  steam  in  a  cylinder  where  cold  water  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, for  the  purpose  of  condensing  it  at  each  stroke,  and  the  piston  and  cylinder 
^ing  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  render  it  so  imperfect  that  above  one  half  of  the 
power  of  the  steam  is  lost  by  this  construction.  And  therefore,  even  with  Mr.  Sniea* 
ton's  ingenious  improvements,  the  Steam  Engine  at  that  time  was  but  a  very  imper- 
fect machine,  and  by  ho  means  applicable  to  such  a  variety  of  purposes  as  it  is  now  in 
its  improved  state. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  James  Watt  of  Glasgow,  perceiving  the  great  loss  of  steam 
which  was  sustained  in  its  use,  in  Newcomen 's  engine,  about  1768  made  a  variety  of 
experiments  on  this  subject,  and  in  1770  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new  mode  of  apply- 
ing it;  in  which  the  cylinder  was  made  close  both  at  bottom  and  top,  and  the  rod 
which  connected  the  piston  with  the  lever,  was  made  to  work  through  a  collar  of  hemp 
and  tallow,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight.  The  atmosphere  being  thus  excluded  from 
the  cylinder,  both  the  vacuum  is  made  hy  the  steam,  and  the  piston  is  moved  by  it. 
Also  the  steam  is  not  condensed  by  throwing  cold  water  into  the  cylinder,  but  it  is 
taken  out  by  an  air-pump^  and  condensed  in  a  separate  vessel ;  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  cylinder  as  hot  as  possible,  it  is  surrounded  with  steam,  and  covered  with  non- 
eonducting  substances.  By  this  construction,  the  engine  has  been  made  to  perform  at 
least  double  the  effect  with  the  same  quanity  of  fuel,  ns  the  best  engines  on  New- 
comen's  construction.  Mr.  Watt  obtained  an  extension  of  his  patent  right  in  the 
year  1775,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  for  25  years ;  and  was  joined  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
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Boulton  of  Sobo,  near  Birmingham ;  since  whicb,  the  nme  principle  fau  ttill  been 
followed;  but  t)ie  working  parts  have  undergone  various  modifications,  by  the  joint 
abilities  of  these  able  mechanicians.  The  principle  which  was  applied  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  piston,  only  one  way,  that  is,  by  pushing  it  downwards,  as  the  atmosphere 
did  in  Newcomen's  engine,  has  also  been  applied  to  the  forcing-  it  up ;  by  which 
means,  engines,  where  cylinders  are  of  a  given  diameter,  are  now  made  to  perform 
double  the  effect.  This  has  not  only  saved  great  expence  in  the  original  construction 
of  the  engines,  but  has  enabled  them  to  be  applied  in  cases  where  immense  power 
has  been  wanted,  and  which  could  not  have  been  performed  at  all  by  them  on  New- 
comen*8  construction.  By  the  same  mode  of  applying  the  steam,  it  can  now  not 
only  be  used  of  the  strength  of  the  atmosphere,  but  as  much  stronger  as  necessity  or 
convenience  may  require  ;  which  is  a  still  further  consolidation  of  the  power.  The 
celerity  also  with  which  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  the  discharging  of  the 
condensed  steam  and  water,  are  performed,  enables  them  to  work  quicker,  and  so 
to  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  mill  work,  which  are  used  in  the  numerous  manufac- 
tories of  this  country.  Corn  is  ground  by  them,  cotton  spun,  silk  twisted,  the 
immense  machinery  used  in  the  new  manufactories  are  worked,  and  including  every 
kind  of  mill  work  to  which  water  can  be  applied.  They  are  also  used  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  civil  engineer.  Thus  the  water  is  taken  from  the  foundations  of 
Locks,  Bridges,  Docks,  &c.  The  piles  are  driven  fur  the  foundations,  as  the  mortar 
manufactured  for  the  building  of  the  walls ;  earth  taken  from  their  canals ;  and  docks 
and  works  have  been  of  late  performed  by  their  means,  which  could  not  have  been 
executed  without  them. 

They  are  also  made  so  portable  for  some  purposes,  that  they  are  even  constructed 
on  boats  and  carriages,  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another ;  while  in  others  they 
are  made  on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale.  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  have  made 
them  from  the  power  of  one,  to  that  of  250 horses;  and  by  their  late  contrivances 
in  the  execution  of  their  different  parts,  they  are  so  manageable,  that  even  a  lad  may 
attend  and  direct  their  operations;  and  so  regular  in  their  motions,  that  water  itself 
cannot  be  more  so. 

The  quantity  of  fuel  which  they  consume  is  comparatively  small,  to  the  effect 
they  produce.    One  bushel  of  the  best  Newcastle  coal  applied  to  the  working  of  ao 

engine  for  pumping,  will  raise  about  thirty  millions  of  pounds  one  foot  high But 

in  these  engines,  when  the  steam  acts  on  the  piston,  both  in  its  ascent  and  descent, 
the  same  quantity  of  fuel  will  not  produce  quite  so  great  an  effect,  as  there  is  not  so 
much  time  for  performing  the  condensation,  on  which  account  the  vacuum  is  not 
■0  complete. 

In  the  application  of  the  steam  engine  to  driving  machinery,  it  is  important  that  a 
uniform  motion  should  exist.  To  equalize  the  variable  force  communicated  by  the 
engine,  a  large  and  heavy  metal  wheel,  called  a  fly  wheel,  is  fixed  on  the  axis 
turned  by  the  crank  which  converts  the  reciprocating  motion  into  a  rotatory  one, 
— and  this  wheel  revolves  with  the  axis  on  which  it  is  fixed.  The  tendency  of 
this  heavy  rotating  wheel,  to  retain  the  velority  which  it  receives,  renders  the 
motion  sufficiently  uniform  for  all  practical  purpos^es,  when  the  supply  of  steam 
from  the  boiler  is  nearly  uniform,  and  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  is  also  nearly 
uniform. 

To  ensure  a  uniform  velocity,  however  the  load  or  resistance  may  be  varied,  it  is 
necessary  so  to  proportion  the  supply  of  steam  to  the  resistance,  that  upon  the  least 
change  in  the  velocity  the  supply  of  steam  may  be  corrcspondently  raised,  so  as  to 
keep  the  engine  always  going  at  the  same  rate. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  appendages  of  the  steam  engine  is  an  apparatus 
called  the  governor,  invented  by  Mr.  Watt,  for  effecting  this  object,— vi«.,  torreffu- 
kHng  the  tupply  of  ite&m  to  the  engine.    In  the  pipe  which  conducts  steam  from 
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ibe  boiler  to  tbe  cylinder  is  placed  a  thin  circular  plate,  which,  when  its  face  is 
presented  towards  the  length  of  the  pipe,  nearly  stops  it,^and  when  it  is  inclined 
more  or  less,  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  steam  is  permitted  to  pass.  This  plate 
or  valve  is  called  the  throttle  valve ;  and  the  following  account  of  the  mechanism, 
which  Mr.  Watt  contrived  for  making  the  engine  itself  turn  the  plate  exactly  and 
always  into  the  precise  position  in  which  it  is  required  to  be,  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
be  interesting  to  our  readers. 


Fig.  55* 


A  (Fig.  55.)  is  a 
perpendicular  axle, 
to  which  a  grooved 
wheel  B  is  attached, 
and  which  turns  with 
the  shaft  in  the  pi- 
vots at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  it.  A  strap 
rolled  on  the  axis  of 
the  fly-wheel  passes 
round  the  groove  in 
the  wheel  b,  as  the 
strap  acts  in  a  turning 
lathe.  Thus  the  ro- 
tation of  the  fly  wheel 
.  and  that  of  the  shaft 
A  will  always  vary  in  the  same  proportion,  c  and  d  are  two  heavy  balls  at  the 
ends  of  the  rods  e  and  d,  which  play  on  an  axis  fixed  on  the  revolving  shaft 
at  E,  and  extend  beyond  the  axis  to  f  f.  Connected  with  these  rods  by  joints 
at  F,  F,  are  two  other  rods  f,  r,  attached  to  a  broad  ring  of  metal  which  moves  freely 
up  and  down  the  revolving  shaft;  and  to  this  ring  a  lever  is  attached,  whose 
centre  is  at  o;  and  it  is  connected  by  a  series  of  levers  with  the  throttle  valve  T. 
When  the  speed  of  the  fly-wheel  becomes  considerably  increased,  the  spindle  A  is 
wheeled  more  rapidly  round  ;  and  the  balls  acquiring  greater  centrifugal  force  recede 
from  the  axis,  depress  the  metal  ring  which  slides  on  the  spindle,  and  with  it  the 
adjoining  end  of  the  lever,  raising  at  the  same  time  the  opposite  end,  and  thus  par- 
tially closing  the  throttle  valve  by  means  of  the  connecting  apparatus,  the  supply  of 
steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder  is  diminished,  and  a  corresponding  retardation 
of  motion  takes  place  in  consequence.  And  the  contrary  effect  is  produced  when 
the  rotation  of  the  fly  wheel  is  diminished. 

It  will  thus  be  perceii'ed,  that  when,  from  any  alteration  of  the  load  or  resistance 
io  be  overcome,  the  velocity  of  the  fly  wheel  becomes  increased  or  diminished,  a 
corrective  is  supplied  immediately  and  in  accurate  perfection,  by  the  action  of  the 
governor t  which  has  justly  been  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  inge- 
nious of  mechanical  inventions. 

Another  most  important  mechanical  device,  for  converting  the  straight  in  and  out 
motion  of  the  piston  rod  into  a  circular  motion  at  the  end  of  the  working  beam  of 
ilie  engine,  merits  notice  in  this  place. 
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Mr.  Watt  conceived  two  straight  rods,  ab,  CD  (Fig.  56.) 
moving  on  pivots  at  a  and  c,  their  extremities  b  and  d  being 
connected  by  a  third  rod  b  d,  by  pivots  at  B  and  d,  on  which 
B  D  can  turn  freely.  Now  the  pivots  b  and  d  will  move  in 
circular  arcs,  whose  centres  are  at  a  and  c ;  but  the  middle 
point  of  the  connecting  rod  B  D  will  move  upwards  and  down- 
wards in  a  straight  line. 
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The  apparatus  which,  on  this  principle,  Mr.  Walt  devised,  for  acoomplisUQg,  in 
practice,  the  object  in  question,  may  be  thus  described. 

The  beam  moving  on  its  centre  c  (Fig.  57.) i  cyerj 
■^*  ^' *  point  in  its  arm  describes  the  arc  of  a  circle  round  c 

as  a  centre.    Let  B  be  the  middle  of  a  c,  and  let 

D  B  be  a  straight  rod  equal  in  length  to  a  b  or  b  c, 

and  playing  on  the  pivot  o.     The  end  e  of  the  rod  is 

connected  by  the  pivots  at  b  and  e,  with  the  straight 

bar  E  B.     Hence,  according  to  what  has  just  been 

stuted,  while  the  beam  and  d  b  revolve  round  o 

and  D  as  centres,  f,  the  middle  of  b  b,  will  move 

up  and  down  in  a  straight  line. 

Again,  if  a  rod  a  g,  equal  in  length  to  b  e,  be 

attached  to  a,  the  end  of  the  beam,  by  a  pivot  on  which  it  moves  freely  :  and  if  o 

be  connected  with  b  by  a  rod  equal  in  length  to  a  b,  the  point  g  will  move  in  a 

straight  line  parallel  to  that  in  which  r  moves. 

The  piston-rod  of  the  steam  cylinder  is  attached  to  the  point  o,  and  that  of  the 
air  pump  to  the  point  v :  so  that  they  move  in  parallel  straight  lines,  the  piston-rod 
having  double  the  stroke  of  that  of  the  air-pump,  being  twice  the  distance  from  c, 
the  centre  of  motion. 


•    balloons^  telegraphs,  &c. 

Trb  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  among  many  ingenious  mechanical  inventions, 
has  produced  the  two  remarkable  ones  relating  to  air  balloons,  and  to  telegraphs, 
with  other  means  of  distant,  quick,  or  secret  intelligence ;  concerning  which  a  brief 
account  may  here  be  added ;  and  6rst  of  Aerostation  and  Air  Balloons. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  aerostation  have  been  long  and  generally  known,  as 
well  as  speculations  on  the  theory  of  it ;  but  the  successful  application  of  them  to 
practice  seems  to  be  altogether  a  modern  discovery.  These  principles  chiefly  respect 
the  pressure  and  elasticity  of  the  air,  with  its  specific  gravity,  and  that  of  the  other 
bodies  to  be  floated  in  it  Now  any  body  that  is  specifically,  or  bulk  for  bulk,  Iigh*ter 
than  the  atmosphere,  is  buoyed  up  by  it,  and  ascends  to  -such  height  where  the  air, 
by  always  diminishing  in  its  density  upward,  becomes  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as 
the  rising  body ;  here  this  body  will  float,  and  move  along  with  the  wind  or  current 
of  air,  like  clouds  at  that  height.  This  body  then  is  an  aerostatic  machine,  whatever 
its  form  or  nature  may  be ;  such  as  an  air-balloon,  the  whole  mass  of  which,  including 
its  covering  and  contents,  vrith  the  weights  annexed  to  it,  is  of  less  weight  than  the 
same  bulk  of  air  in  which  it  rises. 

We  know  of  no  solid  bodies  however  that  are  light  enough  thus  to  ascend  and  float 
in  the  atmosphere ;  and  therefore  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  fluid  or  aeriform  sub- 
stance. Among  these,  that  which  is  called  inflammable  air  is  the  most  proper  for 
that  purpose :  it  is  very  elastic,  and  is  six,  eight,  or  ten  times  lighter  than  common 
air.  So  that,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  that  kind  of  air  be  inclosed  in  any  thin  bag 
or  covering,  the  weight  of  the  two  together  will  be  less  than  the  weight  of  the  same 
bulk  of  common  air:  consequently  this  compound  mass  will  rise  in  the  atmosphere, 
till  it  attain  the  height  at  which  the  atmosphere  is  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  it- 
self; where  it  will  remain  or  float  with  the  current  of  air,  as  long  as  the  inflammable 
gas  does  not  too  much  escape  through  the  pores  of  its  covering.  And  this  is  an 
inflammable-air  balloon. 

Another  way  is,  to  make  use  of  common  air  rendered  lighter,  hy  heating  it,  instead 
of  the  inflammable  air.  Heat  rarefies  and  expands  common  air,  and  consequently 
lessens  its  specific  gravity.    So  that,  if  the  air,  inclosed  in  any  kind  of  a  bag  or  cover- 
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F,  be  heated,  and  thin  dilated,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  excess  of  the  weight  of 
u  equal  volume  of  common  air,  above  the  weight  of  the  heated  air,  be  greater  than 
tbe  weight  of  the  covering  and  its  appendages,  the  whole  compound  mass  will  ascend 
in  tbe  atmosphere,  till  it  arrive  at^  a  height  where  the  atmosphere  has  tbe  same  spe- 
cific gravity  with  it ;  where  it  will  remain  till,  by  the  cooling  and  condensation  ot 
tbe  included  air,  tbe  balloon  shall  gradually  contract,  and  descend  again,  unleM  the 
beat  be  renewed  or  kept  up.  And  this  is  a  heated-air  balloon,  which  is  also  called  a 
Montgolfier,  after  the  name  of  its  inventor. 

Varioas  schemes  for  rising  up  in  the  air,  and  passing  through  it,  have  been  devised 
and  attempted,  both  by  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  on  different  principles,  and  with 
various  success.  Of  these  attempts,  some  have  been  on  mechanical  principles,  or  by 
tbe  powers  of  mechanism;  and  such,  it  is  conceived,  were  the  instances  related  of 
tbe  fljiing  pigeon  made  by  Archytas,  also  the  flying  eagle,  and  the  fly  by  Regiomon- 
tanus,  with  many  others,  both  among  the  ancients  and  moderns. 

Other  projects  have  been  vainly  formed,  by  attaching  wings  to  some  part  of  the 
bumaii  body,  to  be  moved  either  by  the  hands  or  the  feet,  by  means  of  mechanical 
powers;  so  that  striking  the  air  with  them,  after  the  manner  of  the  wings  of  a  bird, 
tbe  person  might  raise  himself  in  the  air,  and  transport  himself  through  it,  in  imitation 
of  tbat  animal.  But  these  attempts  belong  rather  to  that  species  or  principle  of 
motion  called  artificial  flying,  than  to  the  subject  of  aerostation,  which  is  properly 
tbe  tailing  or  floating  in  the  air  by  means  of  a  machine  rendered  specifically  lighter 
tban  tbiit  element,  in  imitation  of  aqueous  navigation,  or  the  sailing  on  the  water  in 
a&bipor  vessel,  which  is'specificilly  lighter  than  this  element. 

The  first  rational  account  to  be  found  on  recoid,  for  this  sort  of  sailing,  is  perhaps 
tbat  of  our  countryman  Roger  Bacon,  who  died  in  the  year  1292.  He  not  only 
allinns  tbat  the  art  is  feasible,  but  assures  us  that  he  himself  knew  how  to  make  a 
Dviebine,  in  which  a  man  sitting  might  be  able  to  convey  himself  through  the  air  like 
a  bird :  and  he  farther  affirms  that  there  was  another  person  who  had  tried  it  with 
lufcess.  Tbe  secret  it  seems  consisted  in  a  couple  of  large  thin  shells,  or  hollow 
glo^Jct,  of  copper,  exhausted  of  air;  so  tbat  the  whole  being  thus  rendered  lighter 
tban  air,  they  would  support  a  chair,  in  which  a  person  might  sit. 

Bisbop  Wilkins  too,  who  died  in  1672,  in  several  of  his  works,  makes  mention  of 
nmikr  ideas  being  entertained  by  divers  persons.  *'  It  is  a  pretty  notion  to  this 
parpofe,*'  says  he,  (in  his  Discovery  of  a  New  World),  mentioned  by  Albertus  de 
Sazonia,  and  out  of  him  by  Francis  Mendoza,  "  that  the  air  is  in  some  part  of  it  navi- 
gable.  And  that  upon  this  static  principle,  any  brass  or  iron  vessel,  suppose  a  kettle, 
wrbose  substance  is  much  heavier  than  that  of  the  water ;  yet  being  filled  with  the 
ligbter  air,  it  will  swim  upon  it,  and  not  sink.**  And  again,  in  his  Dcdalies,  he  says, 
"  Scaliger  conceives  the  framing  of  such  volant  automata  to  .be  very  easy.  Those 
ancient  motions  we  thought  to  be  contrived  by  the  force  of  some  included  air  As 
if  tbere  had  been  some  lamp  or  other  fire  within  it|  which  might  produce  such  a 
forcible  rarefaction  as  should  give  a  motion  to  the  whole  frame.*'  From  whence  it 
vould  seem  that  Bishop  Wilkins  had  some  confused  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
keated.air  balloon. 

Again,  father  Francisco  Laiia,  in  his  Prodroma,  printed  in  1670,  proposes  the  same 
nelhod  with  that  of  Roger  Bacon,  as  his  own  thought.  He  considered  that  a  hollow 
vessel,  exhausted  of  air,  would  weigh  less  than  when  filled  with  that  fluid.  He 
also  reasoned  that,  as  the  capacity  of  spherical  vessels  increases  much  faster  than 
their  surface,  the  former  increasing  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter,  but  the  latter  only 
as  tbe  square  of  the  same,  it  is  therefore  possible  to  make  a  spherical  vessel  of  any 
given  matter  and  thickness,  and  of  such  a  size  as,  when  emptied  of  air,  it  will  be 
hghter  than  an  equal  bulk  of  that  air,  and  consequently  that  it  will  ascend  in  the 
atmosphere.     After  stating  these  principles,  father  Lana  computes  that  a  round 
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▼etsel  of  plate  brass,  14  feet  in  diameter,  weigliing  8  ounces  the  square  foot,  will 
only  weigli  1848  ounces;  whereas  a  quantity  of  air  of  the  same  bulk  will  weigh 
2156  ounces,  allowing  only  one  ounce  to  the  cubic  foot;  so  that  the  globe  will  not 
only  ascend  in  the  air,  but  will  also  carry  up  a  weight  of  306  ounces:  and  by 
increasing  the  bulk  of  the  globe,  without  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  he 
adds,  a  vessel  might  be  made  to  carry  up  a  much  greater  weight. 

Such  then  were  the  speculations  of  ingenious  men,  and  the  gradual  approaches  to- 
wards tbi3  art.  But  one  thing  more  was  yet  vranting :  although  in  some  degree  a^ 
quainted  with  the  weight  of  any  quantity  of  air,  considered  as  a  detached  substance, 
it  seems  they  were  not  aware  of  its  great  elasticity,  and  the  universal  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere ;  a  pressure  by  which  a  globe,  of  the  dimensions  above  described,  and 
exhausted  of  its  air,  would  immediately  be  crushed  inwards,  for  want  of  the 
equivalent  internal  counter  pressure,  to  be  sought  for  in  some  element,  much 
lighter  than  common  air,  and  yet  nearly  of  equal  pressure  or  elasticity  with  it; 
a  property  and  circumstance  attending  inflammable  gas,  and  also  common  air  when 
considerably  heated. 

It  is  evident  then  that  the  schemes  of  ingenious  men  hitherto  must  have  gone  no 
farther  than  mere  speculation ;  otherwise  they  could  never  have  recorded  fancies 
which,  on  the  first  attempt  to  be  put  in  practice!  must  have  manifested  their  own 
insufficiency,  by  an  immediate  failure  of  success.  For,  instead  of  exhausting  the 
vessel  of  air,  it  must  be  filled  either  with  common  air  heated,  or  with  some  other 
equally  elastic  but  lighter  air.  So  that  on  the  whole  it  appears,  that  the  art  of 
traversing  the  atmosphere,  is  an  invention  of  our  own  time  ;  and  the  whole  history 
of  it  is  comprehended  within  a  very  short  period. 

The  rare&ction  and  expansion  of  air  by  heat,  is  a  property  of  it  that  has  been  long 
known,  not  only  to  philosophers,  but  even  to  the  vulgar.  By  this  means  it  is,  that 
the  smoke  is  continually  carried  up  our  chimneys :  and  the  effect  of  heat  upon  air 
is  made  very  sensible  by  bringing  a  bladder,  only  partially  filled  with  air,  near  a  fire ; 
when  the  air  presently  expands  ivith  the  heat,  and  distends  the  bladder  so  as  almost 
to  burst  it.  Indeed,  so  well  are  the  common  people  acquainted  with  this  effect, 
that  it  is  the  constant  practice  of  those  who  kick  about  blown  bladders,  for  foot 
balls,  to  biing  them  from  time  to  time  to  the  fire,  to  restore  the  spring  of  the  air, 
and  the  distension  of  the  ball,  lost  by  the  continual  cooling  and  waste  of  that  fluid. 

But  the  great  levity,  or  rather  small  weight,  of  inflammable  gas,  is  a  modem 
discovery,  namely,  within  the  last  70  or  80  years ;  a  discovery  chiefly  owing  to  our 
own  countrymen,  Mr.  Cavendish  and  Dr.  Black,  the  latter  of  whom  frequently 
mentioned  also  the  feasibility  of  inclosing  it  in  a  very  thin  bag,  so  as  that  it  might 
ascend  into  the  atmosphere ;  an  idea  which  was  first  put  in  practice,  on  a  very  small 
scale,  by  Mr.  Cavallo,  another  ingenious  philosopher. 

It  was  however  two  brothers,  of  the  name  of  Montgolfier,  near  the  city  of  Lyons 
in  France,  who,  in  the  year  1782,  first  exhibited  to  the  world  what  may  properly  be 
called  air-balloons,  of  large  dimensions,  being  silken  bags  of  many  feet  in  diameter. 
These  were  on  the  principle  of  common  air  heated,  by  passing  through  a  fire,  made 
near  the  orifice  or  bottom  of  the  balloon.  This  heated  air  and  the  smoke  thus 
ascended  straight  up  into  the  bag,  and  gradually  distended  it,  till  it  became  quite 
full,  and  so  much  ligbter  than  the  atmosphere,  that  the  balloon  rapidly  ascended,  and 
carried  up  other  weights  with  it  to  very  great  heights.  After  attaining  its  utmost 
height  however,  partly  by  the  cooling  of  the  included  air,  and  partly  by  its  escape 
through  the  pores  of  the  covering,  the  balloon  gradually  descends  very  slowly,  and 
comes  at  length  to  the  ground,  after  being  sometimes  carried  to  great  distances  by 
the  wind,  or  currents  of  air  in  the  atmosphere. 

Other  balloons  were  also  soon  made  by  the  philosophers  in  France,  and  afler  them 
in  other  countries ;  namely,  by  filling  the  balloon  case  with  inflammable  gas;  a  mora 
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troubletome  and  expemive  process,  but  of  much  hotter  effect ;  because,  having  only 
to  guard  against  the  waste  of  the  fluid  through  toe  pores,  but  not  its  cooilng,  these 
baUoous  continue  much  longer  in  the  nir,  sometimes  for  the  space  of  many  hours, 
enaWiiif  the  passengers  to  p{iss  over  large  tracts  of  country.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
lions,  Mr,  Blanchard,  a  noted  operator,  with  a  favourable  wind,  passed  over  from 
Dorer  to  Calais^  accompanied  by  another  gentleman. 

Many  other  persons  exhibited  balloons,  of  large 
dimensions,  particularly  in  France  and  other  parts  of 
the  continent,  with  various  success.  The  people  of 
that  country  have  also  successfully  applied  balloons 
to  the  examination  of  the  state  of  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere;  and  also  in  their  armies,  to  dis- 
cover the  dispositions  and  operations  of  an  enemy's 
position  and  camp.  In  England  they  have  been  less 
attended  to,  perhaps  owing  at  first  to  an  unfortunate 
prejudice,  and  an  idea  thrown  out,  that  they  could 
,    not  be  turned  to  any  useful  purpose  in  life. 

Balloons  have  become  so  common  within  the  last 
few  years,  that  their  appearance  must  be  familiar  to 
all  our  readers,  and  we  therefore  give  only  tie  an- 
nexed cut  of  Blanchard*s  balloon  with  the  parachute. 


TBLEGRAPHS. 

A  Telegraph  is  a  machine  lately  brought  into  use  by  the  French  nation,  namely  in 
tbe  year  1793 ;  being  contrived  to  communicate  words  or  signals,  from  one  person 
to  another,  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  object  proposed  is,  to  obtain  an  intelligible  figurative  language,  to  be  distin- 
guished at  a  distance,  to  avoid  the  obvious  delay  in  the  dispatch  of  orders  or  informa- 
tion by  messengers. 

Oq  first  reflection,  we  find  the  practical  modes  of  such  distant  communication 
must  be  confined  to  sound  and  virion,  but  chiefly  the  latter.  Each  of  these  is  in  a 
greit  degree  affected  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere :  as,  independent  of  the  wind's 
dir-ction,  the  air  is  sometimes  so  far  deprived  of  its  elasticity,  or  whatever  other 
quality  tiie  conveyance  of  sound  depends  on,  that  the  heaviest  ordnance  is  scarcely 
heard  farther  than  the  shot  flies  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  thick  hazy  weather,  the 
largest  objects  become  quite  obscured  at  a  short  distance.  No  instrument  therefore, 
<le!,igned  for  the  purpose,  can  be  perfect.  We  can  only  endeavour  to  diminish  these 
defects  as  much  as  may  be. 

S^roe  kind  of  distant  signals  must  have  been  employed  from  the  earliest  antiquity. 
It  feems  the  Romans  had  a  method  in  their  walled  cities,  either  by  a  hollow  formed 
in  the  masonry,  or  by  tubes  affixed  to  it.  so  to  confine  and  augment  sound,  as  to 
coiifey  information  to  any  part  they  wished  ;  and  in  lofty  houses  it  is  now  sometimes 
the  custom  to  have  a  pipe,  by  way  of  speaking  trumpet,  to  give  orders  from  tbe 
upper  apartments  to  the  lower :  by  this  mode  of  confining  sound,  its  effect  may  be 
carried  to  a  very  great  distance ;  but  beyond  a  certain  extent,  the  sound,  losing 
trtiPulation,  would  only  convey  alarm,  and  not  give  directions. 

Every  city  among  tbe  ancients  had  its  watch-towers;  and  the  castra  stativa  of  the 
Homanrs  hjid  always  some  spot,  elevated  cither  by  art  or  nature,  from  whence  signals 
^ttQ  given  to  the  troops  cantoned  or  foraging  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  they  bad 
prohahly  not  arrived  at  greater  refinement  than  that,  on  seeing  a  certain  signal, 
they  were  immediately  to  repair  to  their  appointed  stations. 

A  beacon,  or  bonfire  made  of  the  first  inflammable  materials  that  offered,  as  the 
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most  obvious,  it  perbaps  tbe  most  uident  mode  of  general  alarm,  and  by  being  pre- 
viously coucertedp  tbe  number  or  point  wbere  tbe  fires  appeared  migbt  bare  iu  par- 
ticular intelligence  affixed.  Tbe  same  observations  may  be  referred  to  the  throw- 
ing up  oi  rockets,  whose  number  or  tbe  point  fromwhence  tbrown,  may  bave  its  affixed 

signification. 

Flags  or  ensigns,  witb  their  various  devices,  are  of  earliest  invention,  especially  at 
sea ;  wbere,  from  tbe  first  idea,  which  was  probably  that  of  a  vane  to  shew  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  they  bave  been  long  adopted  as  tbe  distinguishing  mark  of  nations, 
and  are  now  so  neatly  combined  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  great  naval  commander,  that 
by  bis  system  every  requisite  order  and  question  is  received  and  answered  by  tbe  most 
distant  ships  of  a  fleet. 

To  the  adopting  this,  or  a  similar  mode,  in  land  service,  tbe  following  are  objec- 
tions :  that  in  the  latter  case,  the  variety  of  matter  necessary  to  be  conveyed  u 
so  exceedingly  great,  that  the  combinations  would  become  too  complicated.  And  if 
the  person  for  whom  tbe  information  is  intended  should  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  the  flag  would  then  present  a  straight  line  only,  and  at  a  little  distance  be 
invisible.  The  Romans  were  so  well  aware  of  this  inconvenience  of  flags,  that  many 
of  their  standards  were  solid ;  and  the  name  maitipulua  denotes  the  rudest  of  their 
modes,  which  was  a  truss  of  bay  fixed  on  a  pole. 

The  principle  of  water  always  keeping  its  own  level  has  been  suggested,  as  a  pos- 
sible mode  of  conveying  intelligence,  by  an  ingenious  gentleman,  and  put  in  practice 
on  a  small  scale,  with  a  very  pleasing  effect.  As  for  example,  suppose  a  leaden  pipe 
to  reach  between  too  distant  places,  and  to  bave  a  perpendicular  tube  connected  to 
each  extremity.  Then,  if  the  pipe  be  constantly  filled  with  water  to  a  certain  height, 
it  will  always  rise  to  its  level  on  tbe  opposite  end  ;  and  if  but  one  inch  of  water  be 
added  at  one  extremity,  it  will  almost  instantly  produce  a  similar  elevation  in  the 
tube  at  the  other  end ;  so  that  by  corresponding  letters  being  adapted  to  the  vertical 
tubes,  at  different  heights,  intelligence  may  be  quickly  conveyed.  But  this  method 
is  liable  to  such  objections,  that  it  is  not  likely  it  can  ever  be  adopted  to  fadlitste 
the  object  of  very  distant  communications. 

Full  as  many,  if  not  greater  objections,  will  perbaps  operate  against  every  mode  of 
electricity  l>eing  used  as  the  vehicle  of  information.  And  tbe  requisite  magnitude  of 
painted  or  illuminated  letters,  offers  an  insurmountable  obstacle ;  besides  in  them  one 
object  would  be  lost,  that  of  tbe  language  being  figurative. 

Another  idea  is  perfectly  numerical,  which  is  to  raise  and  depress  a  flag  or  curtain 
a  certain  number  of  times  for  each  letter,  according  to  a  previously  concerted  system : 
as,  suppose  one  elevation  to  mean  a,  two  to  mean  b,  and  so  on  through  tbe  alphabet. 
But  in. this  case,  the  least  inaccuracy  in  giving  or  noting  the  number,  changes  the 
letters ;  and  besides  the  last  letters  of  the  alphabet  would  be  a  tedious  operation. 

Another  method  that  has  been  proposed,  is  an  ingenious  combination  of  tbe  mag- 
netical  experiment  of  Comus,  and  the  telescopic  micrometer.  But  as  this  is  only  an 
imperfect  idea  of  Mr.  Garnet's  very  ingenious  machine,  described  below,  no  farther 
notice  need  be  taken  of  it  here. 

Mr.  Garnet's  contrivance  is  merely  a  bar  or  plank,  turning  on  a  centre  like  tbe 
arm  of  a  windmill ;  which  being  moved  into  any  position,  an  observer  or  correspondent 
at  a  distance  turns  tbe  tube  of  a  telescope  round  its  axis,  into  tbe  same  position,  by 
bringing  a  fixed  wire  within  it  to  coincide  with,  or  become  parallel  to,  tbe  bar,  which 
is  a  thing  extremely  easy  to  do.  The  centre  of  motion  of  the  bar  has  a  small  circle 
fixed  on  it,  with  letters  and  figures  around  the  circumference,  and  a  moveable  index 
turning  together  with  tbe  bar,  pointing  to  any  letter  or  mark  tbe  operator  may  wish 
to  set  the  bar  to,  or  to  communicate  to  the  observer.  Tbe  eye  end  of  the  telescope 
has  a  like  index  and  circle  fixed  on  tbe  outside  of  it  witb  the  corresponding  letters  or 
other  marks.    The  consequence  is  obvious ;  tbe  telescope  being  turned  round  its  axia, 
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till  its  wire  corer,  or  become  pwallel  to  tbe  bar,  the  index  of  the  former  neceesarily 
points  oat  tbe  same  letter  or  mark  on  its  circle  as  that  of  the  hitter,  and  the  communi- 
catioo  of  seotimeDt  ia  immediate  and  perfect.  Tbe  use  of  this  machine  is  so  easy, 
thst  we  have  seen  it  put  into  the  handa  of  two  common  labouring  men,  who  bad  never 
leen  it  before,  when  they  hare  immediately  held  a  quick  and  distant  conversiition 
together. 

Fig.  59.  repreaenta  tbe  principal  parts  of  this  telescope :  ▲  b  o  b  is  the  telegraph  or 
bar,  having  on  tbe  centre  of  gravity  c,  about  which  it  turns,  a  fixed  piu,  going  through 
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bole  or  socket  in  the  firm  upright  post  o,  and  on  the  op- 
posite side  ii  fixed  an  index  c  f.   Concentric  to  c,  on  tbe  same 
post,  it  fixed  a  brass  circle,  of  6  or  8  inches  diameter,  divided 
into  48  equal  parts,  24  of  which  represent  the   letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and   in  the  other    24,   between  the  letters 
are  numbers.     So   that   the  index,  by  means   of   the  arm 
A  B,  may  be  set  or  moved  to  any  letter  or  number.    The 
length  of  the  arm  or  bar  should  be  2^  or  3  feet  for  every  mile 
of  distance.    Two  revolving  lamps  of  different  colours,  sus- 
pended occasionally  at  a  and  b,  the  ends  of  the  arm,  would 
serve  equally  at  night. 
Let  f  a  (Fig.  00. )  represent  a  transverse  section  of  the  outward  tube  of  a  telescope, 
and  X  X  the  like  section  of  the  sliding  or  adjusting  tube,  on  which  is  fixed  an  index 
I  L    On  the  part  of  the  outward  tube  next  to  the  observer,  is  fixed  a  circle  of  letters 
ifld  nomberf,  similarly  divided  and  situated  as  the  former  circle  in  Fig.  59;  so  that  the 
jr.    ^  index  I  I,  by  means  of  tbe  sliding  or  adjusting  tube,  may  be 

'  turned  to  any  other  letter  or  number.    Now  there  being  a  hair, 

or  fine  silver  wire,  fg,  fixed  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-glass ;  when 
the  arm  a  b  of  the  telegraph  is  viewed  at  a  distance  through  the 
telescope,  the  hair  may  be  turned,  by  means  of  the  sliding  tube, 
to  the  same  position  as  the  arm  a  b  ;  then  the  index  1 1  (Fig.  60.) 
will  point  to  the  same  letter  or  number  on  its  own  circle,  as  the 
index  i  (Fig  59.)  points  to  on  the  telegraphic  circle. 
If.  insteai]  of  using  the  letters  and  numbers  to  form  words  at  length,  they  be 
lucd  as  signals,  three  motions  of  the  arm   will  give  a  hundred  thousand  different 
Bgiuls. 

But  a  telegraph,  combined  with  a  telescope,  it  seems  was  originally  the  invention  of 
H.  Afflontons,  an  ingenious  French  philosopher,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury; when  he  pointed  out  a  method  to  acquaint  people  at  a  great  distance,  and 
>Q  a  very  little  time,  with  whatever  we  please.  This  method  was  as  follows :  Let 
PersoDt  be  placed  in  several  stations,  at  such  distances  from  each  other,  that,  by 
the  help  of  a  telescope,  a  man  in  one  station  may  see  a  signal  made  by  the  next 
hefore  him ;  this  person  immediately  repeats  the  same  signal  to  the  third  man  ;  and 
this  again  to  a  fourth,  and  so  on  through  all  the  stations,  to  the  last. 

This,  with  considerable  improvements,  it  seems  has  lately  been  brought  into  use 
by  the  French,  and  called  a  Telegraph.  It  is  said  they  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  contrivance  to  good  purpose,  in  the  late  war ;  which  has  induced  the  English 
■Iso  to  employ  a  like  instrument,  in  a  different  form. 

Tbe  new  invented  telegraphic  bnguage  of  signals,  says  a  French  author,  is  an  art- 
ful contrivance  to  transmit  thoughts,  in  a  peculiar  way,  from  one  distance  to  another, 
by  means  of  machines,  which  are  placed  at  different  distances,  of  from  12  to  15  miles 
c*cfa,  so  that  tbe  expression  reaches  a  very  distant  place  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutesb  The  only  thing  which  can  interrupt  their  effects  is,  if  tbe  weather  be  so 
bad  and  turbid,  that  tbe  objects  and  signals  cannot  be  distinguished.  By  this  invent 
tion,  remoteness  and  distance  almost  disappear;   and  all  the  communications  of 
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corrMpondenee  we  effected  with  the  nipiditjr  of  the  twlnkllof  of  en  eye.  Tbe 
greateit  edvwitage  which  can  be  derived  from  thie  correipondence,  U  th»t,  if  we 
chooM,  iti  object  ihsll  be  known  to  certein  iniliTiduali  oiil)-,  or  to  one  indindiul 
■lune,  or  to  tbe  enttemitiei  of  any  distance. 

Fig.  61.  repreieuti  tbe  form  of  the  French  Telegraph. 

Flg.QL  A  *  iaa  beam  or  mast  of  wood,  placed  upright  onariaing 

c  ground,  and  is  15  or  16  feet  high,    b  h  is  ■  beam  ot 

balance  moving  on  the  centre  *  i.     This  baUnce  beam 

may  be  placed  vertically,  or  horiiontally,  or  any  how  in- 

Ti      -ri      dined,  by  means  of  strong  cordi,  which  are  filed  to  the 

"^    V      wheel  D,  on  the  edge  of  which  is  a  double  groove,  to 

_^TT<w     receive  the  two  cords.     This  balance  is  11  or  12  feet  long. 

hzi'Tx  ffc      "nd  9  inches  broad,   having  at  the  end   (wo   ban  c  C, 

.       .  .  , ^;;J  vi  Ti-      which  likewise  lum  on  the  angles  by  means  of  four  other 

rffe  Tj  Ta      cords  psBsing  through  theaiisofthe  main  balance.    The 

1'      >W  pieces  c  are   each   about   three    feet  long,   and   maybe 

turned  and  placed  either  to  tbe  rigl.t  or  left,  straight  or  «iuare  with  the  baUnce  beam. 
By  meaiii  of  these  three,  Ihe  conibinalion  of  movemems  is  said  to  be  very  eileniive, 
remBrtiibly  simple,  and  easy  to  perform.  Below  is  a  imsll  woclen  but.  in  which  ft 
person  it  employed  to  attend  the  movements  of  the  machine.  In  the  mountain  near- 
est to  this,  another  person  is  to  repeat  these  movements,  and  a  third  to  write  thnn 
down.  The  siens  are  sometimes  nmde  in  words,  and  sometime,  in  letter,  j  when  in 
word,  a  small  fla^  it  hoisted;  and  as  the  alphabet  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  it  is 
only  the  corresponding  person  who  knows  the  meaning  of  the  signs.  The  alphabet, 
a*  well  as  the  n«inliers  to  10,  sre  eihibited  in  the  middle  of  Fig.  61.  annexed  to  the 
different  forms  and  positions  into  which  the  bars  of  the  machine  may  be  put. 

Many  improvements  and  additional  coi.lrivsnceB  have  been  since  made  in  England. 

The  following  one  Is  bv  the  Re».  J.  Gamble.    The  principle  ot  it  li  simply  thai  of  ■ 

Veoetian  window-blind,  or  rather   what  ate   caUed  the  lever 

Fig.  62.  boards  of  a  brewbouse,  which  when  horiTOntal,  present  to  imsll 

a  surface  to  the  distant  observer,  aa  to  be  lost  to  bis  view,  but 

are  capalile  of  being  in  an  instant  changed  into  a  aereen  of  a 

magnitude  adapted  to  the  required  distance  of  vision.    AaBorc 

(Fig.  62),  is  a  firm  upright  frame,  supporting  nine  lever  boards 

working  on  centres  in  B  e  and  D  r,  and  opening  in  three  diviiioot 

by  iron  rods.     And  o  6  c  d,  tfg  A,  are  two  leaser  frames,  fixed  to 

the  great  one,  having  also  three  lever  board*  in  e«ch,  and  moving 

by  iron  rods,  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe  others.     If  aU  these 

.  rods  be  brought  so  near  tbe  ground,  as  to  be  in  the  management 

of  the  operator,  he  will  then  have  five  keys  to  play  on.     How 

..each  of  the  handles  i*lB  n  commands  three  lever  board,  by  raising  any  one  of 

them,  «>d  fixing  it  in  it.  place  by  a  catch  or  hook,  it  will  give  a  •"'fferen    ^ 

pearance  in  the  Suichine  ;  and  by  the  proper  variation  of  these  five  ™»«'<"^'<.  ^^ 

win  be  more  than  25  of  what  may  be  called  mutations,  in  each  of  which  the  machine 

eihibita  ft  different  appearance,  and  to  which  any  letter  or  figure  may  be  «.neied  at 

''  ^Idd  it  be  required  to  give  intelligence  in  more  than  one  direction,  the  whole 
machine  may  ea.ily  be  made  to  turn  to  different  point.,  on  a  strong  centre.  Jter  the 
manner  of  a  aingle  post  windmill.  To  use  this  machine  by  night,  another  frame  mnrt 
be  connected  with  tbe  back  part  of  tbe  Telegraph,  for  ru.ing  five  lamps,  of  different 
colours,  behind  the  openings  of  the  lever  boards  i  there  lamps  by  night  answering  for 
the  openings  by  day.  ,     ,      „  . 

Kg.  63,  represents  •  front  view  of  the  latest  form  of  tbe  Telegraph,  now  em- 
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plojed  by  the  English  gOTernmexit,    by  which  a  signal  is    conveyed    between 

London  and  Deal,  being  72  miles,  by  repetition,  in 
three  minutes.  The  corresponding  boards  forming  a 
tcale  for  the  alphabet,  and  for  numbering,  is  annexed 
in  the  engraving. 

We  shall  limit  ourselves  to  what  has  been  here  said 
respecting  those  machines,  which  have  acquired  the 
greatest  celebrity ;  but  we  shall  point  out  a  few  books 
which  those  who  are  fond  of  machines,  and  who  wish 
to  instruct  themselves  by  example,  may  consult  for 
that  purpose.  The  first  of  these,  which  we  shall 
mention,  is  the  T^eatrum  Mechanieum  of  Leupold,  in 
several  volumes  folio,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in 
1725.  This  is  a  curious  work,  but  the  author's  theory 
is  not  always  well  founded ;  for  he  seems  not  be  en- 
tirely  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  the  perpetual 
motion.  The  next  is  the  Thedtre  de»  Machinet  of 
James  Besson,  in  Italian  and  French.  And  to  these 
we  iball  add,  Bockler's  work,  in  Latin ;  that  of  Ramelli  in  Italian  and  French,  which 
IB  rare,  and  in  great  request.  The  Cabinet  de»  Machine  of  de  Servieres,  4to, 
Ptrii  1733,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  works  of  this  kind,  on  account  of  the  great 
oamber  of  maehines  described  in  it,  and  which  were  invented  by  the  author.  Some 
of  them  are  very  ingenious,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  are  constructed  de- 
terred to  have  been  better  explained ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  more  curious  than 
QsefoL 

The  description  of  the  method  in  which  the  Chevalier  Carlo  Fontana  raised  the 
&ffioas  obelisk,  now  before  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  is  likewise  a  work  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every  person  fond  of  mechanics.  M.  Loriot,  who  has  a  collection  of 
nschmes,  the  invention  of  which  displays  great  ingenuity,  has  promised  to  publish 
•ome  day  a  description  of  them.  This,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  a  curious  and  useful 
work ;  for  the  most  of  his  machines  bear  the  stamp  o^  genius.  We  have  seen  one, 
invented  by  him  for  driving  piles,  which  acts  by  a  motion  always  in  the  same  di- 
rection, without  being  obUged  to  stop  or  to  retrograde,  in  order  to  raise  up  again 
the  weight.  Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  more  ingenious  than  the  method  in  which, 
>fter  the  fall  of  the  weight  or  rammer,  the  hook  that  serves  to  raise  it  again, 
Isyi  bold  of  it,  and  by  which  the  cable  lengthens  itself  in  order  to  reach  lower 
•od  lower,  in  proportion  as  the  pile  sinks  deeper.  If  this  mode  of  construction 
bs  compared  with  those  hitherto  employed,  no  one  can  refuse  to  give  it  the  pre- 
lersQce. 

There  is  also  the  Collection,  in  6  vols.  4to,  of  Machines  and  Inventions  approved 
by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  containing  the  engravings  and  descriptions  of 
•  great  multitude  of  machines.  In  English  too  we  have  Deaagulien's  Course  of 
Experimental  Philosophy,  in  2  vols.  4to. ;  also  Emerson's  Mechanics,  both  con- 
taining the  figures  and  descriptions  of  many  curious  and  useful  machinei. 
•ome  others  of  less  note. 
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A  TABLE 

OF   THK    SPECIFIC   GRAVITIES   OF   DIFFERENT   BODIES,  THAT   OF   RAIN 
OR   DISTILLED   WATER   BEING   SUPPOSED    1000. 


MBTAL8 

Geld.  ^       ^ 

Spec  GrftT, 

Purc^old  of  24  carats,  melted 
but  not  hammered 19258 

The  same   hammered  ••••••     19362 

Gold,  of  the  Parisian  standard, 
22  carats  fine,  not  hammered^  17486 

The  same  hammered      17589 

Gold  of  the  standard  of  French 
coin,   21)1  carats  fine,  not 

hammered 17402 

The  same  coined  17647 

Gold  of  the  French  trinket 
standard,  20  carats  fine,  not 
hammered   15709 

The  same  hammered  ♦•••••••     15775 


SpecGnT. 
The  same  wire-drawn  ••••••      8879 


Brass,  not  hammered 
The  same  wire-drawn 
Common  cast  brass  •  • 


Stiver. 

Pure  or  virgin  silver,  12  deniera 

•  fine,  not  hammered 

The  same  hammered 

Silver  of  the  Paris  standa|^, 
11  deniers  10  grains  fine,  not 
hammered  f    

The  same  hammered 

Silver,  standard  of  the  French 
coin  10  deniers  21  grains 
fine,  not  hammered 

The  same  coined 

Ptatina* 

Crude  platina,  in  grains  •  •  •  • 
Purified  platina,  not  hammered 

The  same  hammered     

The  same  drawn  into  wire  •  • 
The  same  rolled   

Copper  and  Braee. 
Copper,  not  hammered 


Iron  and  SieeL 

.    Cast  iron   * 

I    Bar  iron,  either  hardened  or 
not   •....•••..•••• 

Steel,  neither  tempered  nor 
hardened • 

Steel  hardened  under  the  ham- 
mer, but  not  tempered  •••• 

Steel  tempered  and  hardened 

Steel  tempered  and  not  har- 
dened    • 


8396 
8544 

7824 

7207 

7788 

7833 

7840 
7818 

7816 


10474 
10511 


10175 
10377 


10048 
10408 


15602 
19500 

20337 
21042 

22069 


7788 


Other  MetaU, 

Pure  tin  from  Corn  wall,  melted 

and  not  hardened  7291 

The  same  hardened 7299 

Malacca  tin,  not  hardened  .•  7296 

The  same  hardened •  7307 

Molten  lead 11352 

Molten  zinc    7191 

Molten  bismuth 9823 

Molten  cobalt 78 12 

Molten  arsenic  •••• 5763 

Molten  nikel 7807 

Molten  antimony 6702 

Crude  antimony 4064 

Glass  of  antimony 4946 

Molybdena 4739 

Tungsten    606r 

Mercury 18568 

Uranium 6440 


White  oriental  diamond 
Rose  coloured  ditto  •  •  •  • 
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3521     I    Oriental  ruby 
3531    I    Spinell  ditto 


4283 
3760 


•  This  is  the  Mme  m  aterUnc  gold. 


t  Tbi«  u  10  gn.  finer  than  fterUBg. 
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Spec  OraT. 

BbDu  ditto  8646 

Bnnliui  ditto 3531 

Orientaltopu    4011 

Saxon  ditto  ••• 3564 

Oriental  npphire 8994 

BrasiliaQ  ditto   8131 

Giniol   4000 

Jargon  of  Ceylon 4416 

Hyidnth 3687 


Spee.  OriT. 

Vermilioii    4280 

Bobemian  girnet   •  •  •  • 4189 

Syrian  ditto  4000 

Volcanic  ditto  with  24  lidea  2468 

Perumn  emerald 2776 

Chrysolite  of  the  jewellers  •  •  2782  • 

Brasilian  ditto 2602 

Beryl  or  oriental  aqua-marine  8549  « 

OcddenUl  ditto 2723 


SILICEOUS  STONKt. 


Pare  rock  crystal  of  Madagascar  2653 

Ditto  of  Europe 2665 

Crystallized  quartz    2655 

Oriental  agate 2590 

A^tc  onyx 2638 

Transparent  calcedony    ......  2664 

Cornelian 2614 

Sardonyx «.  2603 

Prasium    2581 

Onyxpebble     2664 

Wbitejade    ;...  2050 

Green  ditto 2966 

HedJasper 2661 


BroMm  Jasper   2691 

TeUowditto     2710 

Yioletditto 2711 

Greyditto     2764 

Black  prismatic  hezaedral  schorl  3385 
Black  amorphus  schorl,  called 

antique  haaaltes    •••......•  2923 

Paving  stone     ••••••#•••••.•  2416 

Grind-stone 2143 

Cutler's  stone ••.•  2111 

MilUtone 2484 

White  flint    2594 

Blackish  ditto 2582 


TAKions 

Opake  green  Italian  serpentine  2430 

Coane  Brianfon  chalk    2727 

Spaniih  chalk  2790 

MuBcovytalc    2792 

Common  achist  or  slate 2672 

Kew  slate 2854 

White  raior  hone    2876 

Black  and  white  ditto     3131 

Icelandic  crystal 2715 

Pjiamidal  calcareous  spar  ....  2730 
Ofiental  or  white  antique  ala- 

tttter 2714 

Green  Campanian  marble    ....  2742 

Bed  ditto 2724 

White  Caaara  marble 2717 

White  Parian  marble 2838 

Ponderous  apar     4430 

Whitefluor 3156 

Redditto 3191 

Greenditto 3182 

Blue  ditto 3169 


STONES.  &e. 

Violet  fluor 

Red  porphyry    , 

Red  Egyptian  granite 

Pumice  atone    •.......• 

Obsidian  stone 

Basaltes  from  the  Giant's  Cause- 


way      

Touch-stone 

Bottle  glass 

Green  glass   ••• 

White  glass 

Leith  crystal     ••..,...... 

Flint  glass     

Sevres  porcelain   

China  ditto    

Native  sulphur 

Melted  ditto 

Phosphorus   

Hard  peat 

Ambergris     .  • .  • 

Yellow  transparent  amber 


8176 
2765 
2654 
915 
2348 

2864 
2415 
2733 
2642 
2892 
3189 
3329 
2146 
2385 
2033 
1991 
1714 
1329 
926 
1078 


l>»taied  water 


LIQUORS. 

1000    I    Rain  water 


1000 
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Spec  GraT. 

Seawater*   1026 

Burgundy  wine    992 

Malmsey  Madeira.. 1038 

Cyder 1018 

Redbeer   1034 

Wbiteditto 1023 

Highly  rectified  alcohol 829 

Common  spirit  of  wine  •«..••  837 

Sulphuric  ether    739 

Nitricditto   909 

Muriaticditto 730 

Acetic  ditto  •••• 866 

Highly  concentrated  sulphuric 

acid    2125 

Common  sulphuric  acid 1841 

Highly  concentrated  nitric  acid  1580 

Common  nitric  acid .  •  •  •  • 1272 

Muriatic  acid    1 194 

Fluoric  ditto 1500 

Red  acetous  ditto    1025 

White  acetous  ditto    1014 


Spee.  OimT. 

Distilled  acetous  add 1010 

Acetic  ditto 1063 

Formic  ditto 994 

Solution  of  caustic  ammonia,  or 

volatile  alkali  fluor  *••••••.•  897 

Essential  oil  of  turpentine . .  •  •  870 

Liquid  turpentine     991 

Volatile  oil  of  lavender 894 

Volatile  oil  of  cloves 1036 

Volatile  oil  of  cinnamon     ....  1044 

OilofoUves 915 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds 917 

Linseed  oil    940 

Whaleoil 928 

Woman's  milk 1020 

Cow's  milk   1032 

Mare'smilk 1035 

Assmilk   1036 

Ooat'smilk 1034 

Ewemilk 1041 


RBBIRS   AND  OUM8. 


Common  yellow  resin 1073 

Mastic    1074 

Storax    1110 

Opake  copal 1140 

Madagascar  ditto 1060 

Chinese  ditto    1063 

Elemi     1018 

Labdanum     1186 

Dragon's  blood 1205 

Gumlae     1139 

Gum  elastic ••••••  934 

Camphor   969 

Gum  ammoniac     •  •  1207 

Gamboge 1222 

Myrrh    1860 

Galbanum • 1212 

Aasafoetida 1328 


Gum  arabie  1452 

Tragacanth  1316 

Terra  Japonica 1398 

Socatrine  aloes 1380 

Opium   1337 

Indigo    760 

Tellowwax 965 

Wbiteditto 960 

Spermaceti    • •••••••••  943 

Beeffat    923 

Vealfiit     984 

Muttonfat    024 

Tallow ••• 942 

Hog'sfat 087 

Lard 048 

Butter   042 


WOODS. 


Heart  of  oak,  60  years  old     . .  1 170 

Cork 240 

Elm  plank 671 

Ashditto  845 

Beech 852 

Alder     800 

Walnut 671 


Willow 

Male  fir     •  • 

Female  ditto    

Poplar    

White  Spanish  ditto 

Apple  tree    

Pear  tree   •  • 


585 
550 
498 
383 
620 
708 
061 


•  Sea  water  dUfcra  in  weight,  aooordinc  to  tba  cUmate.    It  is  keavier  in  die  tORid 
•  tfMuce  from  the  ooeHi,  than  In  the  novthetn  sees  tnd  near  land. 


•  and  at 
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Spec.  Otvr, 

Qobeetree 705 

Uedlv 944 

Plmntree 785 

Chftrytwc  715 

Fflberttree 600 

French  box  912 

Dotcbditto 1328 

Dutchyew   788 


Spec.  Ofrt. 

Spanish  ditto    < . .  807 

Spanish  Cyprus 644 

Ameriom  cedar    561 

Spanish  Mulberry  tfee    897 

Pomegranate  tree    1354 

Lignum  vits     1333 

Orange  tree 705 


N<tu — We  may  here  observe,  that  the  numbers  in  the  above  table  express  nearly 

^  tbiolute  vr^ight  of  an  English  cubic  foot,  of  each  substance,  in  averdupoit 
ooneei. 


TABLE  OP  WEIGHTS, 

*OTH  ANCIKKT  AKD   MODB&N,  AS  COHPAftXD   WITH    TBB  BNOU8R    TBOT  POUND, 
WHICH  CONTAIUS  12  OUNCB8,  OR  5760  GRAINS. 

^  ve  gave,  at  the  end  of  that  part  which  relates  to  Geometry,  a  comparative 
we  of  the  principal  longitudinal  measures,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  give  here  a 
''"m  table  of  the  andeut  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  weights ;  and  also  of  the 
^^rn  weights  of  different  countries,  particularfy  in  Europe,  as  compared  with  the 
*^"«fi»h  troy  pound, 

ANCIENT   WEIGHTS. 

Hthrew  WeighU, 

^^e obelus  caUed  gerah    10*66  ..0  0    0  10*66 

^  »hekel  or  beka 103  37  ..      0  0    4    787 

jj*®^«l 20674  ..0  0    8  1474 

?f»ormaneh    1245367  ..      2  118  21-67 

^»*«ot  or  dear    622683-6  ..  108  1    5    3-6 

Attic  Greek  Weights.^ 
Q,  Gn.  Troy.  lib.    os.  dvt.  gr. 

Oh!:*^'^    '®2     .•      0    0    0    082 

nr^^«»%     8-20     ..000    820 

^T^^itta 5180  ..  002    389 

*^'^«lima  103-78  ..  0    0    4    778 

I^f^'^^rachma     207*56  ..0    0    8  15-56 

^«^%er  mina of  75  drachms 889177  ..  0    8    2    377 

L^^^r  mina  of  100  drachms 5189-03  ..  0  10  16    503 

qI****^  Talent  of  60  lesser  mine     233506-20  . .  40    6    9  10-20 

^^^^T  talent  of  60  greater  minse 311341*8  ..  54    0  12  138 

Roman  Weighte, 
'VY^  Gn.  IVoy.  Ub.  os.  dwt.    gr. 

O^*  ^^narins 51-89  ..002    389 

^**^^,  equal  to  8  denarii 41512  ..      0    0  17    712 

^  ^—  be  proper  biie  to  dtimrw;  Cbat  these  weights  weie  at  the  mbm  time  money. 
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Gn.  Troy.  Mb.  os.  dmt,  gn, 

Abot  pound,  equal  to  12  ounces    4961*44  . .      0  10    7  13*44 

Another  pound  of  10  ounces  4151-2  •  •      0    8  12  23*2 

The  lesser  talent    233506*20  ..  40    6    9  10*20 

The  greater  talent    311341*8  ..  54    0  12  13*8 

The  above  tables  are  taken  from  a  work  by  M.  Christiani,  entitled,  **  Delle  Misure 
d*ogni  genere,  anticbe  ^  moderne/'  &c. ;  printed  in  quarto,  at  Venice,  in  the  year 
1700.  As  this  is  an  obscure  subject,  and  as  some  difference  prevails  'among  the 
learned  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  ancient  weights,  the  translator  has  added  the 
following  tables  from  Arbuthnot,  in  order  to  render  this  article  more  complete. 

Jewish  weightM  reduced  to  Englith  Tr<nf  weight, 

I  lib.  OB.  dwt.  gr. 

The  shekel 0    0    9    2| 

Maneh 2    3    6  10| 

Talent 113  10    1  lOf 

The  most  ancient  Grecian  weights,  reduced  to  English  Troy  wfeighi. 

Drachma 0    0    6    i^ 

Mina 1     1     0    4^ 

Talent 06    0  12    Sfl 

Less  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  weights  reduced  to  English  Troy  weight. 

Lentes    0  0    0    Oft 

SiliquiB    0  0    0    3I 

Obolus    0  0    0    92 

Scriptulum 0  0    0  18^^ 

Drachma 0  0    2    6^ 

Sextula   • 0  0    3    Of 

SiciUcus 0  0    4  13  f 

Duella • 0  0    6    If 

Uncia 0  0  18    5  | 

Libra  0  10  18  13  | 

The  Roman  ounce  is  the  English  averdupois  ounce,  which  they  divided  into  7 
denarii,  as  well  as  8  drachms :  and  since  they  reckoned  their  denarius  equal  to  the 
Attic  drachm,  this  will  make  the  Attic  weights  ^  heavier  than  the  correspondent 
Roman  weights. 

We  shall  here  observe,  that  the  Greeks  divided  their  pbolus  into  chaldaDd  lepta: 
thus,  Diodorus  and  Suidas  divide  the  obolus  into  6  chalci,  and  every  chalcus  into  7 
lepta :  others  divided  the  obolus  into  8  chaldi  and  every  chalcus  into  8  lepta,  <v 
minuta. 

The  greater  Attie  weights,  reduced  to  English  Troy  weight, 

lb.  OS.  dwt.  gn. 

Libra  or  pound  0  10  18  13} 

Common  Attic  mina •    Oil    7  lOf 

Another  mina  used  in  medicine ••••     1    2  1110) 

The  common  Attic  talent 66  11    0  17) 

It  is  here  to  be  remarked,  that  there  was  another  Attic  talent,  said  by  some  to  con- 
sist of  80,  and  by  others  of  100  mina.    Every  mina  contains  100  drachnus,  and  eTery 
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Of  Til?  '^*  •  ^"*  *^*  **''^"**  *®^'  *"  weight,  iccordiiJg  to  the  different  tUndard 
tod  ♦  \  ***  ""*""  ®^  ^^^^^  *'*®^  ^'^  composed.    The  ▼slue  of  difierent  talnm 

^  tilenti,  in  English  Troy  weight,  it  exhibited  in  the  following  tablet: 

Table  ofdiffkreni  Minm. 

Ub.  OS.  dwt,  gn. 

Egyptianmina 16    6  2^ 

Antiochic 1    5    6  2^ 

Ptolemaic  of  Cleopatra 1«    6  14  16]) 

Alexandrian  of  Dioscorides •  •  •     1    8  16    7U 

Tabu  of  iifireni  TaUnU, 

%ptian  86  8  16    8 

Antiochic 86  8  16    8 

Ptolemaic  of  Cleopatra  03  11  11    0 

Alexandrian  . . . .' lOi  0  19  14 

Ofthelslandt ISO  1    4  12 

Antiochian    • 390  3  13  11 

'"^  ^eighu  qfthe  principal  countrin  in  tha  worlds  amd  partieulmrhf  in  Europe- 

..  -On.  IVoy.  Bb.  os.  dwt.    gr. 

^^Po.  the  pound,  called  rotoft» 80084*86  ..  5    4  11    0*86 

^^dAinEgypt 6158*74  ..  1    0  16  1474 

f'^^t 6006-58  ..  I    2    7  20-58 

r'^rdam 7460*71  ..  1    3  10  2071 

^^werp,  and  the  Netherlandi 704815  ..  1    2  15    4*15 

^^ffnoa  6216-90  ..  1    0  10    0-99 

r*^« 7713-81  ..141    931 

fj^nn©    7460*71  ..  I    8  10  20*71 

**8*«Uo 4663*97  ..  0    0  14    7*97 

P^;;;^ — -  11659-52   ..20  51952 

r^^en 788317  -.  14    6    917 

fl^e     672158  ..  12    0    1-53 

vTy^^ 7460*71  ..  1    8  10  20-71 

^*«-le^Duc     7105-48  ..  1     2  16    1-48 

'*>'<leaux,  tee  Bayonne. 

j**""«    7078-57  ..  1    2  14  17-57 

p'l^*^!* 4496*61  ..  0    9    7    861 

pJJ?^*      7088-21  ..  1    2  18    6-21 

nT**^  OA«to)  9222*08  .-174    608 

n?J;^^Knc    7220*84  ..  1    8    0  20-34 

cT^^^^ntinople    7578-03  .•  1    8  15  18*03 

£^I»^xHttgen     6940-58  ..129    4*58 

^'^^^•cus     25612*88  ..  4    5    7    488 

^^*^ic    6573-86  ..  1     113  21-86 

pA^'^Ui^ 7774-11  ..  1    8  19  1811 

oJ^^nce 5286-65  -•  0  11    0    665 

^^^^ 442605  ..094  10-05 

r""""-^^ 6687*85  ..  1    1  16    8-85 

^^*^^Va    8407*45  ..  1    5  10    7*45 

^^^«i>^urgh     7314-68  -.  1    8    4  18*68 

L;??»»benf 5968*41  ...  1    0    8  16-41 

^^W^Srn 5145-54  ...  0  10  14    9-54 
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On.  Troy.  lib.  as.  dwii.   gra. 

Lejden 7088*21  ...      i    2  13    6-21 

Liege 708907  ...      1    2  15    9*07 

Lille     6544-33  ...       1     112  1633 

Lisbon 7005-39  ...       1    2  1121-39 

Lucca   5272-71  ..      0  10  19  16-71 

Lyons  Silk  weight    6946*32  ..12    9  10-32 

Town  weight 6431-93  ..       1     1    7  23-98 

Madrid 6544-33  ..       1     112  1633 

Malo,  St.,  fee  Bayonne. 

Marseilles    604142  ••       1    0  1117-42 

Mechlin,  see  Antwerp. 

Melun 4440-82  ..      0    9    5    082 

Messina 4844-46  ..      0  10    12046 

Montpellier 6217-81  ..       1    0  19    1-81 

Namur 7174-39  ..       1    2  18  2239 

Nancy   7038-21  ..      1    2  13    6-21 

Nantes,  see  Bayonne. 

Naples 4951-98  ..      0  10    6    7-93 

Nuremberg 787091  .,       1    4    7  22-91 

Paris 7560-80  ..       1    3  15    0*8 

Pisa,  see  Florence. 

Revel  6573-86  ..       1    t  13  21*86 

Riga 6148-89  ..       1    0  16    4-89 

Rome   5257*U2  ..      0  10  19    1*12 

Rouen  777164  ..14    3  19-64 

Saragossa     4707*45  ..      0    9  16    3-45 

SeyUle 7038-21  ..      1    2  13    6-21 

Smyrna     654433  ..       1     112  16-83 

Stettin     6782-24  ..       1    2    2  14-24 

Stockholm       9211-45     ..17    3  19*45 

Strasburg       7276*94    ..       13    3    4-94 

Toulouse,  and  Upper  Languedoc    6322-82     •  •      118  10-83 

Turin  and  Piedmont,  in  general      • 4939-62     ..      0  10    5  19*62 

Tunis  and  Tripoli,  in  Barbary     7139*94     ..       1    2  17  11-94 

Venice— lesser  pound    4215-21     ..      0    8  15  15-21 

— greaterditto    6826*54     ..      1    2    4  10-54 

Verona 5374*44     ..      Oil     3  22*44 

Vicenza—lesser  pound  4676*28     ..      0    9  14  20-28 

greaterditto 6879*05    ..       1    2    6  15*05 

To  reduce  any  of  the  weights  in  the  preceding  table  to  English  averdupois  pounds 
nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  divide  the  grains  Troy,  in  the  first  oolomn,  by 
7000. 

FRENCH  WBIOHT8. 

The  Paris  pound,  poids  de  mark  of  Charlemagne,  contains  9216  Paris  grains : .  it 
is  divided  into  16  ounces,  each  ounce  into  eight  gros,  and  each  gros  into  72  grains*. 
It  is  equal  to  7561  English  Troy  grains. 

The  English  Troy  pound,  of  12  ounces,  contains  5760  English  grains,  and  is  equsl 
to  7021  Paris  grains. 


•  Sometinas  the  grot  ii  divided  into  t  dentera,  and  each  denier  into  M 
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Tbe  Eogliih  arerdopcria  pound,  of  16  ounoet,  eontuoi  7000  Engliih  Troy  graint ; 
ud  ii  eqoil  to  8536  Piris  grabs. 

nw  FBBNGH  WXI0HT8. 

Eag-  TVoygraini. 

MillignuDme ...•••  -01544 

Centigramme ^ '15445 

Decigramme 1-54457 

Gramme 15*44579 

Decagramme 154  45793 

Hectogramme  1544-57938 

Chiliogramme  1544579386 

Myriagramme   154457*93860 

A  decigramme  is  6  dwts.  10*45  grs.  Troy,  or  2dr8. 1  scr.  14*45  grs.  apoth.  weight, 
or  5^  drum  averdupois. 

AbectQpamme  is  3  oz.  8*48  drams  aferdupois. 

Adufic^gramme  is  2  lbs.  3  oi.  4*87  drams  averdapois. 

A  njriagramme  is  22  lbs.  1  oz.  073  drams  averdupois. 


PART  FOURTH, 

CONTAINTNO  MAKT  C17RIOrS  PROBI.SM8  IH  OPnCS. 


Tre  properties  of  ligbt,  and  the  phenomeiift  of  viflkm,  form  the  object  of  thit  pert 
of  the  mixed  matheoiatics,  called  Optia:  which  ia  eoimnoaljr  divided  into  four 
branches,  Tiz.  Direct  Optica,  or  riaion,  Catoptrica,  Dioptrics,  and  PoYpeetiye. 

Light  indeed  may  reach  the  eye  three  ways :  either  directly,  or  after  having  been 
reflected,  or  after  having  been  refracted.  Considered  under  the  first  point  of  view, 
it  gives  rise  to  the  first  branch  of  optics,  called  Direct  Optica,  or  vision:  in  which  is 
explained  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  direct  propagation  of  light,  or  by  a  straight 
line  from  the  object  to  the  eye,  with  the  manner  in  which  objecta  are  perceived,  &c. 

Catoptrics  treat  of  the  effects  of  reflected  light,  and  tKe  phenomena  produced  by 
the  reflection  of  light  firom  surfiuea  of  different  forms, — plane,  concave,  convex, 

When  light,  by  passing  through  transparent  bodies,  is  tamed  aside  firom  its  direct 
coarse,  which  is  called  refraction,  it  becomes  the  object  of  Dioptrics.  It  is  this  branch 
of  optics  that  explains  the  effects  of  refracting  telescopes,  and  of  microscopes. 

Perspective  ought  to  form  a  part  of  direct  optics,  aa  it  is  merely  a  solution  of  the 
different  cases  of  the  following  problem :  On  a  given  sarface  to  trace  out  the  image 
of  an  object  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  shall  make  on  the  eye>  when  placed  in  a  proper 
station,  the  lame  impression  as  the  object  itself— a  problem  purely  geometriod,  and 
in  which  nothing  is  required  but  to  determine,  on  a  plane  given  in  position,  the  points 
where  it  is  intersected  by  straight  lines  drawn  to  the  eye  from  every  point  of  the 
object.  Consequently,  the  only  thing  here  borrowed  from  optics,  is  the  principle  of 
the  rectitude  of  the  rays  of  light,  as  long  as  they  pass  through  the  same  medium ; 
the  rest  is  pure  geometry. 

Without  confining  ourselves  to  any  other  order  than  that  of  method,  we  shall  now 
take  a  view  of  the  most  curious  problems  and  phenomena  in  this  interesting  part  of 
the  mathematics. 

ON   THE   NATURE   OF   LIGHT. 

Before  we  enter  into  any  details  respecting  optics,  we  cannot  help  saying  a  few 
words  on  the  nature  and  properties  of  light  in  generaL 

Philosophers  are  still  divided,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  so  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  light.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  produced  by 
an  extremely  fine  and  elastic  fluid,  in  consequence  of  an  undulatory  motion  communi- 
cated to  it  by  the  vibrations  of  luminous  bodies,  and  which  is  propagated  circularly 
to  immense  distances,  and  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity.  Light,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  is  entirely  analogous  to  sound,  which,  as  is  well  knowti,  consists  in  a 
similar  undulation  of  the  air,  the  vehicle  of  it.  Several  very  specious  reasons  give 
to  this  opinion  a  considerable  degree  of  probability,  nothwithstanding  some  physical 
difllculties  which  it  is  not  easy  to  obriate. 

According  to  Newton,  light  is  produced  from  luminous  bodies  by  the  emission  of 
particles  highly  rarefied,  and  projected  with  prodigious  velocity.    The  physiosl  diflU 
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eultiei  wbich  militate  agaiiiit  the  former  opinion »  aeem  to  lerve  u  proof*  of  the 
present  one ;  for  the  nature  and  propagation  of  light  .can  be  conceived  only  in  theM 

two  wiys. 

But  wbaterer  may  be  the  nature  of  light,  it  is  proved  that  it  moves  with  astoniith- 
Ing  velocity,  gince  it  is  well  known  that  it  employs  only  seven  or  eight  minutes  in 
pusiog  from  the  sun  to  the  earth ;  and  as  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth, 
iccording  to  the  bf^t  observations,  is  24000  semi-diameters  of  the  latter,  or  about 
S5  millions  of  miles,  light  moves  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  miles 
per.Mcond:  at  which  rate  it  goes  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  and  returns  from  the 
moon  to  the  earth,  in  less  than  three  seconds. 

The  principal  properties  of  light,  or  those  which  form  the  foundation  of  Optics,  are 

the  foUowiog : 

I  ^Lufhi  moves  in  a  straight  Une^  at  long  aa  it  panes  through  the  sajne  transparent 

medium. 

This  property  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  nature  of  light ;  for  whatever  it 
iDay  be,  it  is  a  body  in  motion.  But  a  body  moves  in  irstraight  line  if  nothing  ob- 
itructs  or  tends  to  turn  it  aside  from  its  course ;  and  as  every  thing  in  the  same 
Bediom  is  equal  in  all  directions,  the  light  which  passes  through  it  must  move  in  a 
itnight  lined  course. 

This  principle  of  optics,  as  well  as  the  following,  may  be  proved  by  experiment. 

11— lijil/,  when  it  meete  with  a  polished  plane,  is  reflected,  mahing  the  angle  of 
reJUcHon  espial  to  the  angle  of  incidence  ;  and  the  reflection  always  tahes  place  in  a 
pine  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface,  at  the  point  of  reflection. 

That  is  to  say,  if  a  b  (Fig.  1),  be  a  ray  of  light,  falling  on  a 

'(^'  '•  plane  surface  d  e  ;  and  if  B  be  the  point  of  reflection,  to  find 

the  direction  of  the  reflected  ray   b  c,    we  must  conceive  to 

be  drawn  through  the  line  a  b,  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 

surliuse  d  b,  and  intersecting  it  in  the  point  b  ;  if  the  angle 

•^^—"p^^^— — -     c  B  E  in  this  plane  be  then  made  equal  to  a  b  d,  the  line  c  b 

f       i       >v         will  be  the  reflected  ray. 

II  I         ^  If  the  reflecting  surface  be  a  curve,  as  J  b  e,  a  plane  touching 

that  surface  must  be  conceived  passing  through  b,  the  point  of 
reflection:  the  reflection  will  take  place  the  same  as  if  it  were  produced  by  the 
point  B ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  curved  surface  and  the  plane,  a  tangent  to  it  in  the 
P<»iit  B,  coincide  in  that  infinitely  small  part,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  plane 
coounon  to  the  curved  surface  and  to  the  tangent  plane  :  the  ray  of  light  therefore 
most  be  reflected  from  the  curved  surface,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the  point  b 
of  the  plane  which  touches  it. 

IIL— .Z^Af,  in  passing  obliquely  from  one  medium  into  another  of  a  different  dentity, 
it  turned  aside  from  its  rectilineal  direction,  so  as  to  incline  towards  the  perpen- 
dicular when  it  passes  from  a  rare  medium  into  one  that  is  denser,  as  from  the  air 
into  glass  or  water,  and  vice  versa. 

This  proposition  may  be  proved  by  two  experiments,  which  are  a  kind  of  optical 
iUuaions. 

Experiment  !• 
Rg,  2.  Expose  to  the  sun,  or  to  any  other  light,  a  vessel  a  b  c  d 

■  ^  (Fig.  2.),  the  sides  of  which  are  opake,  and  examine  at  what 

point  of  the  bottom  the  shadow  terminates.  We  shall  here 
suppose  that  it  is  at  ■.  Then  fill  it  to  the  brim  with  water  or  oil, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  shadow,  instead  of  terminating 
at  the  point  b,  will  reach  no  farther  than  to  f.     This  differenc  e 
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can  arise  only  from  the  inflection  of  the  ray  of  liglit  b  a»  wliicli  touches  the  edge  of 
the  vesseL  When  the  vessel  is  empty,  this  ray,  proceeding  in  the  straight  line 
SAB,  makes  the  shadow  terminate  at  the  point  e  ;  but  when  the  vessel  is  filled 
with  a  fluid  denser  than  air,  it  falls  back  to  ▲  F.  This  inflection  of  a  ray  of  light,  in 
passing  obliquely  from  one  medium  into  another,  is  called  refraction. 


Rg.3. 


JSxpervncttt  2* 
Place  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  the  sides  of  which  are 
opake,  at  c  for  example  (Fig.  3.),  a  piece  of  money,  or  any 
other  object,  and  move  backwards  from  the  vessel  till  the 
object  disappears ;  if  watei  be  then  poured  into  the  vessel, 
the  object  will  immediately  become  visible,  as  well  as  that 
part  of  the  bottom  which  was  concealed  from  your  sight 
The  reason  of  this  is  as  follows : 

When  the  vessel  is  empty,  the  eye  at  o  can  see  the  point  c 
only  by  the  direct  ray  c  a  o,  which  is  intercepted  by  the  edge  a  of  the  vessel ;  but 
when  the  vessel  is  full  of  water,  the  ray  c  d,  instead  of  continuing  its  course  directly 
to  E,  is  refracted  into  do,  by  diverging  further  from  the  perpendicular  dp.  This 
ray  conveys  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  the  point  c,  which  is  seen  as  at  c,  in  the 
straight  line  OD  continued :  the  bottom  therefore,  in  this  case,  appears  to  be  raised. 
For  the  same  reason,  a  straight  stick  or  rod,  when  immersed  in  water,  appears 
to  be  bent  at  the  point  where  it  meets  with  the  surface,  unless  it  be  immersed  io  a 
perpendicular  direction. 

Philosophers  have  carefully  examined  the  law  according  to 

which  this  inflection  takes  place,  and  have  found  that  when  a 

ray,  as  ef  (Fig.  4.)  passes  from  air  into  glass,  it  is  refracted 

into  F  I,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  c  r  k, 

and  that  of  d  f  i,  are  in  a  constant  ratio.     Thus,  if  the  rsy 

E  F  be  refracted  into  f  t,  and  the  ray  e  f  into  f  i,  the  sine 

of  the   angle  cfe  will  have   the  same   ratio  to  the  sine 

of  DFi,  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  CFe  has  to  that  of  dfi. 

This  ratio,  when  the  ray  passes  from  air  into  common  glass, 

is  always  as  3  to  2 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sine  of  the  angle 

which  the  refracted  ray  forms  with  the  perpendicular  to  the  refracting  substance,  if 

always  two  thirds  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  incident  ray  with  the  same 

perpendicular.  * 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  the  latter  angle,  that  is  the  distance  of  the  inci- 
dent ray  from  the  perpendicular,  which  is  called  the  angle  of  inclination,  is  very 
small,  the  angle  of  refraction  may  be  considered  as  two  thirds  of  it,  because  small 
angles  have  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  their  sines.  We  here  suppose  that  the  ray 
passes  from  air  into  ^lass ;  for  it  is  well  known,  and  may  be  easily  proved  by  the 
table  of  sines,  that  when  two  angles  are  very  small,  that  is  if  they  do  not  exceed  5 
or  6  degrees,  they  are  sensibly  in  the  same  ratio  as  their  sines.  Thus,  in  the  case 
above,  the  angle  of  refraction  i  f  d,  will  be  two  thirds  of  the  angle  of  indination 
o  F  B ;  and  consequently  the  angle  formed  by  the  refracted  ray  and  the  incident,  con- 
tinued in  a  straight  line,  will  be  one  thiid  of  it. 

When  the  passage  takes  place  from  air  into  water,  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  inclination,  and  that  of  the  angle  of  refraction,  is  that  of  4  to  3 ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  sine  of  the  angle  t>  f  i  is  constantly  }  of  the  sine  of  c  f  e,  the  angle  of  in- 
clination of  the  ray  incident  in  air.  Consequently,  when  these  angles  are  ver/ 
small,  they  may  be  considered  as  being  in  the  same  ratio ;  and  the  angle  of  refrsc- 
tion  will  be  ]  of  the  angle  of  inclination. 
This  proportion  is  the  basis  of  all  the  calculations  of  dioptrics;   and  on  that 
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■eraoDt  ouglit  to  be  well  imprinted  in  the  memory.  For  the  discorerj  of  it  we  are 
indebted  to  the  celebrated  Deecartes ;  thongb  it  appears  certain,  by  the  testimony 
of  Eoyfeni,  that  a  law  of  refraction  equally  constant,  and  which  in  fact  is  the  same, 
WBS  ditcorered  before  by  Willebrod  Snell,  a  Dutch  omthematician.  But  Vossius  is 
wrong  when  he  asserts,  as  he  does  in  his  book  "  De  Natura  Luds,*'  that  the  ezpres- 
iioB  of  Snellios  was  more  conTenient.  This  learned  man  did  not  know  what  he 
Mid,  when  he  attempted  to  speak  of  natural  philosophy. 

PROBLEM  X. 

To  txkihit,  in  a  darkened  room,  external  objects,  in  their  natural  colour*  and  pro- 

portione. 

Shot  the  door  and  windows  of  the  apartment,  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  light  can 
enter  it,  but  through  a  small  hole  very  neatly  cut  in  one  of  the  window  shutters, 
opponte  to  some  well  frequented  place  or  landscape ;  then  hold  a  white  cloth  or 
ineoe  of  white  paper  opposite  to  the  hole,  and  if  the  external  objects  are  strongly 
illominated,  and  the  room  very  dark,  they  will  appear  as  if  painted  on  the  cloth  or 
papeTf  in  their  natural  colours,  but  inverted. 

The  experiment,  performed  in  this  simple  manner,  will  succeed  well  enough  to 
torpriie  those  who  see  it  for  the  first  time ;  but  it  may  be  rendered  much  more 
itrikiDg  by  means  of  a  lens. 

Adapt  to  the  hole  of  the  shutter,  which  in  this  case  must  be  some  inches  in 
dismeter,  a  tube  having  at  its  internal  extremity  a  convex  lens,  of  4, 5,  or  6  feet 
focot ;  if  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  be  then  held  at  that  distance 
from  the  glass,  and  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  the  extenial 
objects  will  be  painted  on  the  cloth  or  paper,  with  much  more  distinctness  and 
▼iracity  of  colouring,  than  in  the  preceding  experiment ;  and  in  so  accurate  a  man- 
ner, that  the  features  of  the  person  seen  may  be  distinguished.  This  spectacle  is 
highly  amusing,  especially  when  a  public  place,  a  promenade  filled  with  people,  &c. 
■re  exhibited. 

This  psinting  indeed  is  inverted,  which  destroys  a  little  of  the  efiect^  but 
different  methods  may  be  employed  to  make  it  appear  in  its  natural  position :  it  is 
bowerer  to  be  regretted  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  injuring  the  distinctness, 
or  lessening  the  field  of  the  picture.  Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  objects 
erect,  must  proceed  in  the  following  manner : 
At  shoot  half  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  place  a  plane  mirror,  inclined  at  an 
p^    e  angle  of  45*,  so  that  it  may  reflect  downwards  the  rays 

^'  proceeding  from  the  lens ;  if  you  then  place  horizon^ 

tally  below  it  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  image  of  the  external 
objects  will  appear  painted  on  the  paper,  and  in  their 
natural  situation  to  those  who  have  their  backs  turned 
towards  the  window.  Fig.  5.  represents  the  mechanism 
of  this  inversion,  of  which  a  clear  idea  cannot  be 
formed  without  some  knowledge  of  catoptrics. 
The  sheet  of  paper  may  be  extended  on  a  table, 
snd  nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  dispose  the  glass  and  mirror  at  such  a  height 
from  the  paper,  that  the  objects  may  be  distinctly  painted  on  it.  By  these  means  a 
^■'Mlseape,  or  edifice,  &c.,  may  be  exactly  delineated  with  great  ease. 

PROBLEM  n. 

To  eonttruct  a  portable  Camera  Obacura, 

Construct  a  wooden  box  a  b  c  d  (Fig.  6.)  about  a  foot  in  height,  as  much  in 
bresdth,  and  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  according^  to  the  focus  of  the  lenses  em- 


ploTcd.  To  one  Of  thd  dda  ^pt  a  tube  b  r.  conri.titig  of  two.  out  thm.t  «riato 
rJother,  th.t  it  m.r  be  lenfthened  or  .horlened  .t  pl«u.are ;  «>d  .«  the  «t«i« 
-      -  uMrture  of  the  first  tuba  fix  two  lenw.,  cooTei  on  both  ude^ 

and  about  leven  inchei  in  diameter,  «>  a>  almost  to  touch  e«!b 
other-  place  another  of  about  5  inchei  focal  diitance  m  the 
interior  aperture  i  and  at  about  the  middle  of  the  box,  taken 
^...eey    lenirthwiie,  di»poie  in  a  perpendicular  direcljoii  a  piece  of  oiUd 
paper  o  h.  atretcbed  on  a  frame  =  in  the  tat  pl^^."'"!''^ -^  """"O  ^"^^  '■  '"  '^'  ""^ 

lenaea.  toward,  themi  and  adju.t  iteitber  by  dra-.ng  ,t  out  ot  pushmg  ,t  i,.,  fU  the 
im^ie  of  the  object,  i.  painted  di.tinctly  on  the  o,kd  paper  G„^^a„ 

The  fbHowingi.  the  description  of  another  earner,  obscur..  invented  by  Grave-nde. 
and  of  «hLeh  he  gave  an  account  at  the  end  of  hi.  E,,ay  on  Per.pecUve. 

Thi.  machine  i.  shaped  almostlike  a  hackney  cha.r ,  ""*  ^^P  "T  "  "  """•^'f; 
tow«d.  the  back  par^  andbefore  it  .well,  out  into  ac.  arch  at  about  the  nuddl.  of 
.^l^ghi:  (sL  E^.  7.  where  thi.  machine  i.  repre.ented  w-ththe  i'le  "PPO«'^ 
io  the  doi*  taken  oS.  in  order  th.t  the  interior  part  of  it  may  be  e.h,bi.«l  to 

™"''  Kg.  7.  l«t-  The  board  a,  in  the  in.ide,  Mrres  aaalable: 

it  turn,  on  two  iron  hinges  tatened  to  the  fore  p«rt 
of  the  machine,  and  ii  gnpported  by  two  wnall 
ehain^  that  it  may  be  raised  to  facilitate  entianea 
into  the  mscbine.    ' 

2d.  To  tbebackottbemachine,  ontheootsidf. 
are  affixed  four  imall  st«p1ea  n,  c,  c,  c,  in  which 
lUde  two  piece,  of  wood  d  ■.  o  ■,  three  tnehe.  in 
breadtb;  and  through  thetepaattvroother  pieces, 
ierving  to  keep  faat  a  .mall  board  r.  which  by  Ihdr 
mean,  can  be  moved  forwardi  or  backwards. 

8d.  At  the  top  of  the  machine  is  a  .lit  o  Q, 
nine  or  ten  inche.  in  length,  and  four  in  breadth, 
to  the  edges  of  which  are  affixed  two  rules  in  the 
form  of  a  dove  tail :  between  these  .lidesa  boud 
of  the  same  length,  havinga  round  hole,  of  about 
threeinchesd)ameter,inthemiddle,furniihedwiUi 


„„,  „™i«,„ai„8  to  11,  ..i,  Thi. tube  i. i»"«arf  to ■'""•?'  ■  ~""  f';r;„ 

th6doofBi.ll2J-.or)  ofarightangle.  .i  ■    .  rti„rt!on  ncrneodicuUr 

6th.  The  »me  mirror,  when  necessary,  miiy  be  placed  in  .  d  recti  on  P* J"'"™" 
to  the  horixon,  a.  «.n  at  h,  b,  me»..  of  a  .mall  iron  f^^f'\"'°^'^l^^'^^i 
l^d  fnrni.bed  witha  «:rew  which  enter,  a  .lit  formed  in  the  top  of  them.ch,ne,  and 
which  may  bo  Krewed  fast  by  a  nut.  ,    .w.t,  ,,„„.  on  two  pivots,  Bied 

7th.  Within  the  box  "'"ot"""  ™""  ■°'''°'''-^"'''*^*' *  \Ti:.7bv  Uie 

a  little  above  the  .lit  of  No.  5,  and  which  being  drawn  up  or  pushed  down  by.  the 
•malt  tod  B,  may  be  inclined  to  Uie  horiww  at  any  angle  whatever. 
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8tb.  That  tbe  machine  may  be  supplied  with  air,  a  tube  of  tin-p)ate> 
bent  at  both  ends,  as  seen  Fig.  8,  may  be  fitted  into  one  of  the  sides, 
this  will  give  access  to  the  air  without  admitting  light.  Dut  if  this 
should  not  be  sufficient,  a  small  pair  of  bellows,  to  be  moved  by  the  foot* 
may  be  placed  below  the  seat,  and  in  this  manner  the  air  may  be  conti^ 
nually  renewed. 

The  different  uses  of  this  machine  are  as  follow. 

I. — To  repreaetU  objects  in  their  natural  situation. 

When  objectsare  to  be  represented  in  this  machine,  extend  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
tsble,or  rather  stretched  on  a  frame,  or  you  may  employ  a  piece  of  strong  card,  and 
fix  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remain  immoveable. 

In  the  tube  c,  (Fig.  7.)  place  a  convex  glass,  the  focus  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
tbe  height  of  the  machine  above  the  table ;  open  the  back  part  of  the  box  x,  and 
bftving  removed  the  mirror  h,  as  well  as  the  board  f,  and  the  rules  d  b,  incline  the 
muvesble  mirror  i*  l,  till  it  make  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of  nearly  45°,  if  you  intend 
to  represent  objects  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  which  form  a  perpendicular  land- 
Kspe.  When  this  is  done,  all  those  objects  which  transmit  rays  to  the  mirror  l  L,  sa 
tsto  be  reflected  on  the  convex  glass,  will  appear  painted  on  the  paper  frame:  the 
point  where  the  images  are  most  distinct  may  be  found,  if  the  tube  which  contains 
tbe  lens  be  lowered  or  raised,  by  screwing  it  up  or  down. 

By  these  means  any  landscape,  view  of  a  dty,  ficc.,  may  be  exhibited  with  tbe 
greatest  predsion. 

• 

II  ^To  represent  objects  in  suck  a  manner,  as  to  make  that  which  is  on  the  right 

appear  on  the  Uft,  and  vice  versa. 

The  box  x  being  in  the  situation  represented  in  the  figure,  open  the  door  b,  and 
faring  placed  the  mirror  h  in  the  slit,  and  in  the  situation  already  mentioned  No.  5, 
nise  the  mirror  li<  till  it  make  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of  22 J  degrees ;  if  the  fore 
part  of  the  machine  be  then  turned  towards  the  objects  to  be  represented,  which  we 
here  suppose  to  be  at  a  considerable  distance,  they  will  be  seen  painted  on  the  paper,- 
but  transposed  from  right  to  left. 

It  may  sometimes  be  useful  to  make  a  drawing  where  the  objects  are  transposed 
iu  this  manner  j  for  example,  in  the  case  when  it  is  intended  to  be  engraved ;  for  as 
tbe  impression  of  the  plate  will  transpose  the  figures  from  right  to  left,  they  will 
then  appear  in  their  natural  position. 

III. — To  represent  in  succession  all  the  objects  in  the   neighbourhood,  and  quite 

around  the  machine. 

Place  the  mirror  h  in  a  vertical  position,  as  seen  in  the  figure,  and  incline  the 
mirror  L  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees ;  if  the  former  be  then  turned  round  vertically, 
the  lateral  objects  will  be  seen  painted  in  succession  on  the  paper,  in  a  very  pleasant 
niaoner. 

It  must  here  l>e  observed,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the  mirror  h  with  a 
Itind  of  box  made  of  pasteboard,  open  towards  the  objects,  and  also  Cowards  the 
Bperture  n  of  the  box  x;  for  if  the  mirror  h  were -left  entirely  exposed,  it  would 
refl<^  on  the  mirror  l  a  great  many  lateral  rays,  which  would  considerably  weaken 
the  effect. 

rV. — To  represent  the  image  of  Paintings  or  Piints. 

Affix  the  painting  or  print  to  the  side  of  the  board  f,  which  is  next  to  the  mirror 
!•>  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  illuminated  by  the  sun.    But  as  the  object 
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in  this  cue  mmt  be  at  ft  Tcry  imaU  distance,  the  tube  must  be  furnished  with  a 
glass,  having  its  focal  distance  nearly  equal  to  half  the  height  of  the  machine  above 
the  paper:  if  the  distance  of  the  painting  from  the  glass  be  then  equal  to  that  of  the 
glass  from  the  paper,  the  figures  of  the  painting  will  be  represented  on  the  paper 
exacfly  of  the  same  size. 

The  point  at  which  the  figures  have  the  greatest  distinctness,  may  be  found,  by 
moving  backwards  or  forwards  the  board  f,  till  the  representation  be  very  distinct. 

Some  attention  is  necessary  in  regard  to  the  aperture  of  the  convex  glass. 

In  the  first  place,  the  same  aperture  may  in  general  be  given  to  the  glass  as  to  a 
telescope  of  the  same  length. 

Secondly,  this  apeiture  must  be  diminished  when  the  objects  are  rery  mudi 
illuminated;  and  vice  versa. 

Thirdly,  as  the  traits  appear  more  distinct  when  the  aperture  is  small,  than  when 
it  is  large,  if  you  intend  to  delineate  the  objects,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  to  the 
glass  as  small  an  aperture  as  possible ;  but  taking  care  not  to  extenuate  the  light: 
it  will  therefore  be  proper  to  have  different  circles  of  copper  or  of  blackened  paste- 
board  to  be  employed  for  altering  the  size  of  the  aperture,  according  to  circum- 
stanoes. 

A  small  portable  camera  obscura  is  shewn  in  sec- 
tion (Fig. 9.),  where  dabc  is  a  rectangular  box, in 
which  slides  another  btom,  open  at  the  end  ■■, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  end  ro  is  a  double  convex 
lens  H.  A  K  is  a  mirror  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45", 
and  I A  is  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  on  which  the 
image  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  lens  is  depicted, 
the  rays  which  would  have  formed  an  image  on 
AB  being  reflected  to  Ai  by  the  mirror  ak.  The 
box  r  M  is  drawn  out  till  the  image  on  the  ground 
glass  is  quite  distinct.  Objects  seen  in  this  instrument  are  erect,  but  inverted; 
but  this  defect  may  be  remedied  by  placing  the  camera  before  a  mirror,  and  forming 
the  picture  on  a  i  from  the  object  as  seen  in  the  mirror,  where  already  right  has  been 
exchanged  for  left ;  and  a  like  change  being  made  in  the  camera,  the  picture  appears 
as  in  nature. 


Remark. ^-'On  the  top  of  the  Royal  Observatory^  at  Greenwich,  was  an  excellent 
camera  obscura,  capable  of  containing  five  or  six  persons,  all  viewing  the  exhibition 
together.  All  the  motions  of  the  glasses  were  easily  performed  by  one  of  the  per- 
sons within,  by  means  of  attached  rods ;  and  the  images  were  thrown  on  a  large  and 
smooth  concave  table,  cast  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  moveable  up  and  down,  so  as  to 
suit  the  distances  of  the  objects.  But  this  fine  instrument  has  been  removed  since 
Mr.  Airy  became  Astronomer  Royal. 

THB  CAMERA  LUCIDA. 

The  Camera  Lueida  was  invented  by  Dr.  WoUaston  in  1807f  and  has  for  its  purpose 
the  facilitation  of  the  operations  of  the  draughtsman.  It  consists  of  a  quadrangular 
glass  prism,  by  which  the  rays  from  an  object  are  twice  reflected ;  the  second  re- 
flection correcting  the  transposition  of  right  for  left,  caused  by 
the  first  reflection.  The  form  of  the  prism  is  shewn  in  the 
annexed  figure.  The  faces  a  b  and  a  d  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  a  c  and  cd  make  with  a  b  and  a  d  respectively, 
angles  of  67}  degrees,  and  therefore  with  each  other  an  angle 
of  135  degrees. 
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Fig.  12. 


The  object  r  (Fig.  II),  being  opposite  the  fiice  a  c  of  the 
prirai ;  the  rayg  proceeding  from  f  pass  through  it,  and  are 
reflected  from  the  surfiice  c  d  to  d  b,  and  thence  they  are  re- 
flected to  the  eye  at  b.  The  rays  proceeding  upwards  to  the 
•ye  by  the  kst  reflection,  the  observer  is  led  to  imagine  the 
^  iotBge  below  the  instmment  at  o,  and  placing  his  paper  there 

/  I        the  image  may  be  traced  with  a  pencil. 

^  The  prism  is  mounted  in  a  brass  frame  supported  by  brass  tubes 

sliding  stiffly  within  one  another,  the  tubes  being  slit  at  d  and  e 
(Fig.  12),  so  as  to  form  a  spring  for  that  purpose ;  and  the 
instrument  is  furnished  with  a  clamp  at  a,  to  fix  it  to  the 
drawing  board  or  sketching  book.  The  prism  is  furnished 
at  a  with  a  piece  of  brass  blackened,  and  perforated  with 
a  small  hole  for  directing  the  position  of  the  eye. 

The  instrument  should  be  leaned  forward  until  the 
prism  is  directly  over  the  middle  of  the  space  intended 
to  be  occupied  by  the  drawing ;  the  upper  surface  a  b 
being  parallel  to  the  paper.  If  the  eye  be  altogether 
over  this  surface,  the  pencil  cannot  be  seen,  the  rays 
from  it  do  not  pass  directly  throUgh  the  prism ;  but 
by  placing  the  hole  of  the  eye- piece  so  as  to  be  divided 
by  the  edge  of  the  prism,  and  then  applying  the  eye  to  it ; 
with  one  part  of  the  pupil  the  image  of  the  object  is 
seen,  and  with  the  other  part  the  pencil. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  image  actually 
formed  upon  the  paper,  as  in  the  camera  obscura,  but  the 
image  appears  as  far  below  the  instrument  as  the  object 
ii  before  it ;  and  therefore  the  eye  cannot,  in  the  same  state,  see  both  the  pencil  and 
the  iiaage  distinctly.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience;  to  the  brass  frame  of  the 
prism  are  attached  two  lenses  a,  b,  (Fig.  12.) i  the  one  concave  and  the  other  convex, 
the  former  to  be  turned  up  in  front  of  the  instrument,  for  short-sighted  persons,  and 
tbe  Utter  to  be  turned  below  for  long  sights.  The  size  of  the  picture  always  bears 
tRe  same  rebtion  to  the  size  of  the  object,  that  the  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  paper 
does  to  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  eye.  Then  by  increasing  the  distance  of 
the  prism  from  the  paper,  by  lengthening  the  tubes  d,  e,  the  drawing  is  increased  in 

size,  and  vice  versa. 

The  above  is  the  form  of  the  instrument  generally  employ- 
ed ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one,  nor  perhaps  the  most  ingenious. 
There  are  two  forms  of  it  invented  by  8.  Amici,  which  we 
shall  briefly  describe. 

The  first  consists  of  a  parallel  piece  of  plate  glass,  o  d,  joined 

to  a  reflecting  speculum  a.     The  rays  from  an  object  at  b  are 

thrown  on  the  speculum  a,  which  is  inclined  to  the  surface  of 

the  glass  c  d,  at  an  angle  of  135°,  and  are  reflected  by  it  to  the  glass 

at  X,  and  thence  to  the  eye  above. 

In  tbe  other,  whieh  Amid  esteems  the  best,  the  rays  are  made 
to  pass  through  the  plate  glass  before  striking  on  the  speculum. 
Thus  the  ray  from  B  (Fig.  12),  passing  through  the  glass  is 
reflected  by  the  speculum  to  c,  and  thence  by  the  surface  of  the 
glaaa,  to  the  eye. 
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Fig,  15. 


Fig.m, 


THB  KALEn>E6COP£. 

The  Kaleideaoope  was  inrented  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  in  1814,  wbile  ezperimentiiig 
OD  the  pobrizatioii  of  light.  In  a  patent  which  he  obtained  for  it,  it  was  described 
as  a  new  optical  instrument  **  for  creating  and  exhibiting  beautiful  forms.**  The 
extreme  simplicity  of  the  instrument  however  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  patent,  as 
any  one  possessing  the  least  mechanical  skill  can  make  one  for  himself. 

The  name  of  the  Kaleidescope  is  derived  from  three  Greek  words,  k«A«(  beau- 
tiful, ttiot  a  form,  and  o-xoviw  to  see.  Two  reflecting  plates,  tapered  firom  one  end 
to  the  other,  to  about  half  the  breadth,  are  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle,  which 
must  be  an  even  aliquot  part  of  360^,  and  placed  in  a  tube  so  that  the  point  of 
meeting  b  at  the  narrower  ends  of  the  plates  is  near  the  centre  of  the  circular  eod 

F  o  of  the  tube,  in  which  there  is  a  hole  for  the  eye ;  and 

the  edges  c  a  and  a  b  of  the  mirrors  are  in  the  plane  of 

the  other  end  of  the  tube,  to  which  is  fitted  a  box  made  of 

two  circular  pieces  of  glass,  the  outer  one  being  greyed 

to  render  the   light  uniform.     This  box  contains  the 

objects,  such  as  beads,  small  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  &c. 

On  looking  in  at  e,  a  beautiful  coloured  star  is  seeo,  consisting  of  a  number  of  id«fii- 

tical  sectors ;  a  greater  number  the  smaller  the  angle  between  the  reflecting  plates. 

There  are  several  modifications  of  the  instrument  depending  on  the  number  and 

position  of  the  mirrors. 

The  Pofyangular  Kaleidescope,  for  instance,  u  so  con- 
structed that  by  means  of  screws  the  angle  of  the  mirrors  can 
be  varied,  thus  increasing  or  diminishing  the  niunber  of  the 
sectors. 

In  the  Annular  Kaleidescope,  by  which  we  may  obtain 
patterns  for  circular  borders,  the  mirrors  are  not  plaoed  edge 
to  edge,  but  as  ▲  c  and  b  d  (Fig.  16.),  producing  a  pattern 
surrounding  a  black  circle. 

Ftg,  17. 

When  the  plates  a  c  and  b  d  are  parallel,        '^       ^ 
the  pattern  becomes  rectilineal.  (Fig.  17.) 

C         D 

Kaleideseopes  may  be  constructed  also,  with  three  or  four  reflecting  plates,  but 
those  of  three  are  limited  to  these  three  cases : 

The  mirrors  at  angles  of  90^,  45®  and  45". 
The  mirrors  at  angles  of  90®,  60P  and  30°. 
The  mirrors  at  angles  of  60°,  60"  and  60®. 
Those  of  four  reflecting  plates  must  be  of  the  form  of  a  hollow  square  or  rectangle. 
And  lastly,  by  taking  off  the  object  box,  and  placing  a  lens  so  that  the  focus  &ll8 
in  the  pl&ne  of  c  a  and  a  b,  (Fig.  15.)  a  star  is  formed  of  the  distant  objects. 

PROBLEM  in. 
To  explain  the  nature  of  Vision,  and  itt  principal  phenomena. 

Before  we  explain  in  what  manner  objects  are  perceived,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
begin  with  a  description  of  the  wonderful  organ  destined  for  that  purpose. 

The  eye  is  a  hollow  globe,  formed  of  three  membranes,  which  contain  humours 
of  different  densities,  and  which  produces,  in  regard  to  external  objects,  the  same  effect 
m  the  Camera  Obscura.  The  first  or  outermost  of  these  membranes,  called  the 
ieteroHoa,  is  only  a  prolongation  of  thai  which  lines  the  inside  of  th^  eye4ids. 
The  second,  called  the  choroides,  is  a  prolongation  of  the  membrane  which  oorera 
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the  optic  nerve,  as  well  as  all  the  otber  nerves.  And  the  third,  which  lines  the 
inside  of  the  eye,  is  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  itself :  it  is  this  membrane, 
entirely  nervous,  which  is  the  organ  of  vision ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  experiments 
in  ^oDseqoence  of  which  this  function  has  been  ascribed  to  the  choroides,  we  cannot 
look  for  sensation  any  where  else  than  in  the  nerves  and  nervous  parts. 

Id  the  front  of  the  eye  the  sclerotica  changes  its  nature,  and  assumes  a  more 
convex  form  than  the  ball  of  the  eye,  forming  here  what  is  called  the  iranspareni 
cornea.  The  choroides,  by  being  prolonged  below  the  cornea,  must  necessarily  leave 
I  small  vacuity,  which  forms  the  anterior  receptacle  of  the  aqueous  humour.  This 
prolongation  of  the  choroides  termimites  at  a  circular  aperture  well  known  under 
the  name  of  the  pupiL  The  coloured  part  which  surrounds  this  aperture  is  called 
thtititoT  uvea ;  it  is  susceptible  of  dilatation  and  contraction,  so  that  whto  exposed 
to  a  itrong  light,  the  aperture  of  the  pupil  contracts,  and  in  a  dark  place  it  dilates. 

This  aperture  of  the  pupil  is  similar  to  that  of  the  camera  obscura.  Behind  it  is 
SQspended,  by  a  circular  ligament,  a  transparent  body  of  a  certain  consistence,  and 
having  the  form  of  a  lens :  it  is  called  the  erystaUine  humour,  and  in  this  natural 
eimera  obscura  performs  the  same  office  as  the  glass  in  the  artificial  one. 

By  thu  description  it  may  be  seen,  that  between  the  cornea  -and  the  crystalline 
haiooar  there  is  a  sort  of  chamber,  divided  into  nearly  two  equal  parts,  and  another 
between  the  crystalline  humour  and  the  retina.  The  first  is  filled  with  a  transparent 
humour  similar  to  water,  on  which  account  it  has  been  called  the  aqueout  humour.  The 
second  chamber  is  filled  with  a  humour  of  the  same  consistence  almost  as  the  white 
of  an  egg:  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  vitreous  humour.  All  these  parts  may  be 
fetu  represented  Fig.  18 ;  where  a  is  the  sclerotica,  b  the  cornea,  e  the  choroides,  d 
the  retina,  e  the  aperture  of  the  pupil, //the  uvea,  h  the  crystalline  humour,  1 1  the 
aqueoos,  A  k  the  vitreous,  and  /  the  optic  nerve. 

The  form  of  the  cornea  is  a  prolate  spheroid,  whose 
^'  *®'  axis  is  that  of  the  eye  ;  the  surfaces  of  the  crystalline 

are  also  spheroidal,  the  curvature  of  the  inner  sur- 
face being  much  greater  than  that  of  the  outer,— 
and  their  axes  neither  coincide  with  each  other,  nor 
with  that  of  the  cornea.  The  density  of  the  crystal- 
line lens  increases  from  the  surface  to  the  centre. 
This  variable  density  aids  in  correcting  aberration : 
and  the  elliptic  form  of  the  suHace  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  correcting  the 
aberration  of  rays  Mi  ing  obliquely  on  th  e  eye. 

As  it  is  evident,  from  the  above  description,  that  the  eye  is  a  camera  obscu^  but 
n>ore  complex  than  the  artificial  one  before  described,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that 
the  images  of  the  external  objects  will  be  painted  in  an  inverted  situation,  on  the 
retina,  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  these  images,  by  affecting  the  nervous  membrane, 
excite  in  the  mind  the  perception  of  light,  colours,  and  figures.  If  the  image 
be  distract  and  lively,  the  impression  received  by  the  mind  is  the  same ;  but 
'f  it  be  confused  and  obscure,  the  perception  is  confused  and  obscure  also :  this 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  experiment.  That  such  images  really  exist,  may  be  easily 
&bewn  by  employing  the  eye  of  any  animal,  such  as  that  of  a  sheep  or  bullock;  for  if 
the  back  part  of  it  be  cut  off,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  retina ;  and  if  the  cornea  of  it 
be  placed  before  the  hole  of  a  camera  obscura,  the  image  of  the  external  objects  will 
^  ieeu  pamtcd  on  the  retina  at  the  bottom  of  it 

But  it  may  here  be  asked,  since  the  images  of  the  objects  ve  inverted,  how  comes 
k  that  they  are  seen  in  their  proper  position  ?  This  question  can  have  no  difficulty 
hut  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  metaphysics.  The  ideas  indeed  which  we  have  of 
the  upright  or  inverted  situotion  of  objects,  in  regard  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  of  their 
distance,  are  merely  the  result  of  the  two  senses,  seeing  and  touching  combined. 
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The  moment  we  begin  to  make  uie  of  our  sight,  we  experience,  by  meenf  of  toocb- 
ing,  that  the  objects  which  affect  the  apper  part  of  the  retina,  are  towards  our  feet  in 
regard  to  those  that  affect  the  lower  part,  which  touching  tells  us  are  at  a  greater 
distance.  Heuce  is  established  the  invariable  connection  that  subsists  between  the 
sensation  of  an  object  which  affects  the  upper  part  of  the  eye»  and  the  idea  of  the 
lowness  of  that  object. 

But  what  is  meant  by  lowness  ?  It  is  being  nearer  the  lower  part  of  our  body. 
In  the  representation  of  any  object,  the  image  of  the  lower  part  is  painted  nearer 
that  of  our  feet  than  the  image  of  the  upper  part :  in  whatever  place  the  image  of 
our  feet  may  be  painted  on  the  retina,  this  image  is  necessarily  connectisd  %rith  the 
idea  of  inferiority ;  eonsequently,  whatever  is  nearest  to  it  necessarily  produces  in  the 
mind  the  same  idea.  The  two  sticks  of  the  blind  man  of  Deteartes  prove  nothing  here 
and  Descartes  would  certainly  have  expressed  himself  in  the  same  manner,  had  he  not 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  iimate  ideas,  proscribed  by  modem  metaphysics. 

PROBLEJC  rv. 

To  conitruct  an  artificial  eye,  for  exhibiting  andexpUnning  aOthephenowuna  e/vidom. 

This  machine  may  be  easily  constructed  from  the  following  description,  a  b  D  ■ 
is  a  hollow  ball  of  wood  (Fig.  19.)  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  formed  of  two  hemi- 
spheres joined  together  at  l  m,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  theycan  be  brought  nearer 

to  or  separated  from  each  other  about  half  an  inch.  The  seg- 
ment-a  B  of  the  anterior  hemisphere  is  a  glass  of  uniform  thick- 
ness, like  that  of  a  watch ;  below  which  is  a  diaphragm,  with 
a  round  hole  about  six  lines  in  diameter  in  the  middle  of  it ;  P  is 
a  lens,  convex  on  both  sides,  supported  by  a  diaphragm,  and 
having  its  focus  equal  to  P  c  when  the  two  hemispheres  are  at 
their  mean  distance.  In  the  last  place,  the  part  o  c  b  is  formed 
of  a  glass  of  uniform  thickness,  aud  concentric  to  the  sphere, 
the  interior  surface  of  which,  instead  of  being  polished,  is  only  rendered  smooth,  so 
as  to  be  semi-transparent.  Such  is  the  artificial  eye  to  which  scarcely  any  thing  is 
vranting  but  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours ;  and  these  might  be  represented  also, 
by  putting  into  the  first  cavity  common  water,  and  into  the  other  water  charged  with 
a  strong  solution  of  salt.  But  for  the  experiments  we  have  in  view,  this  is  entirely 
useless . 

This  small  machine  however  may  be  greatly  simplified,  by  reducing  it  to  two  tabes 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  one  thrust  into  the  other.  The  first, 
or  anteyor  one,  ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  lens  of  about  three  inches  focus;  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  cover  the  whole  of  it  except  the  part  nearest  the  axis,  which 
may  be  done  by  means  of  a  circular  piece  of  card,  having  in  the  middle  of  it  a  hole 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  extremity  of  thither  tube  may  be  covered  with 
oiled  paper,  which  will  perform  the  part  of  the  retina.  The  whole  most  then  be 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  distance  of  the  glass  from  the  oiled  paper, 
may  be  varied  from  about  two  to  four  inches,  by  pushing  in  or  drawing  out  one  of  tbe 
tubes.  A  machine  of  this  kind  may  easily  be  procured  by  any  one,  and  at  a  very  snail 
e^)ence. 

Experiment  1. 

The  glass  or  the  oiled  paper  being  exactly  in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  if  the  madune 
be'turned  towards  very  distant  objects,  they  will  be  seen  paidted  with  great  distinct- 
ness on  the  retina.  If  the  machine  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  till  the  bottom  part 
be  no  longer  in  the  focus  of  the  lens,  the  objects  will  be  seen  painted,  not  in  a  distinct, 
but  in  a  confused  manner. 
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Experimeni  2. 

Present  b  taper,  or  any  other  enlightened  object,  to  the  machine  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tAnee,  luch  as  three  or  four  feet,  and  cause  it  to  be  painted  in  a  distinct  manner  on  the 
retini,  by  moving  the  bottom  of  the  machine  nearer  to  or  ferther  from  the  glass.  If 
you  then  bring  the  object  nearer,  it  will  cease  to  be  painted  distinctly ;  but  the  image 
will  become  distinct  if  the  machine  be  lengthened.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  object 
be  removed  to  a  considerable  distance,  it  will  cease  to  be  painted  distinctly,  and  the 
image  will  not  become  distinct  till  the  machine  is  shortened. 

ExperimttU  3. 

A  distinct  image,  however,  may  be  obtained  in  another  manner,  without  touching 
the  machine.  In  the  first  case,  if  a  concave  glass  be  presented  to  the  eye,  at  a 
distance  which  must  be  found  by  trial,  the  painting  of  the  object  will  be  seen  to 
become  distijict.  In  the  second  case,  if  a  convex  glass  be  presented  to  it,  the  same 
effect  win  be  produced. 

These  experiments  serve  to  explain,  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  all  the  phenomena 
of  vision,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  those  defects  to  which  the  sight  is  subject,  and  the 
mesne  by  which  they  may  be  remedied. 

Objects  are  never  seen  distinctly  unless  when  they  are  painted  in  a  distinct  manner 
on  the  retina;  but  when  the  conformation  of  the  eye  is  such,  that  objects  at  a 
modersie  distance  are  painted  in  a  distinct  manner,  those  which  are  much  nearer, 
or  at  a  much  greater  distance,  cannot  be  painted  with  distinctness.  In  the  first  case, 
the  point  of  distinct  vision  is  beyond  the  retina ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  change 
tbe  form  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  moy^  the  retina  farther  from  that  point,  or  the  crystal- 
lise humour  farther  from  the  retina,  the  objects  would  be  painted  in  a  distinct  manner. 
In  the  second  case,  the  effect  is  contrary:  the  point  of  distinct  vision  is  on  this  side 
of  the  retina ;  and,  to  produce  distinct  vision,  the  retina  ought  to  be  brought  nearer 
to  the  crystalline  humour,  or  the  latter  nearer  to  the  retina.  We  are  taught  by 
experience  that  in  either  case  a  change  is  produced,  which  is  not  made  without  some 
eiTort.  But  in  what  does  this  change  consist  ?  Is  it  in  a  prolongation  or  flattening 
of  the  eye ;  or  ia  it  in  a  displacement  of  the  crystalline  humour  ?  This  has  never  yet 
been  properly  ascertained. 

In  regard  to  sight,  there  are  two  defects,  of  a  contrary  nature,  one  of  which  con- 
sists in  not  seeing  distinctly  any  objects  but  such  as  are  at  a  distance ;  and  as  this  is 
generally  a  failing  in  old  persons,  those  subject  to  it  are  called  preshyta :  the  other 
consists  in  not  seeing  distinctly  but  very  near  objects ;  and  those  who  have  this  failing 
are  called  myopes. 

The  cause  of  the  first  of  these  defects,  is  a  certain  conformation  of  the  eye,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  image  of  near  objects  is  not  painted  in  a  distinct  manner  but 
beyond  the  retina.  But  the  image  of  distant  objects  is  nearer  than  that  of  neigh- 
bouring objects,  or  objects  at  a  moderate  distance ;  the  image  of  the  former  may 
therefore  fall  on  the  retina,  and  distant  objects  will  then  be  distinctly  seen,  while 
neighbouriug  objects  will  be  seen  only  in  a  confused  manner. 

But  to  render  the  view  of  neighbouring  objects  distinct,  nothing  else  is  necessary 
than  to  employ  a  convex  glass,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  third  experiment:  for  a  con- 
vex glass,  by  making  the  rays  converge  sooner,  brings  a  distinct  image  of  the  objects 
nearer;  consequently  it  will  produce  on  the  retina  a  distinct  picture,  which  oflierwise 
would  bave  fallen  beyond  it. 

In  regard  to  the  myopes,  the  case  will  be  exactly  the  reverse.  As  the  defect  of 
their  sight  is  occasioned  by  a  conformation  of  the  eye  which  unites  the  rays  too  soon, 
and  causes  the  point,  where  the  image  of  objects  moderately  distant  are  painted  with 
distinctness,  to  fall  on  this  side  the  retina,  they  will  receive  relief  from  concave 
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glasf«!9  interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  object ;  for  these  glasses,  by  causing  (he 
rays  to  diverge,  remove  to  a  greater  distance  the  distinct  image,  according  to  the  third 
eiperiment ;  the  distinct  image  of  objects  which  was  before  painted  on  this  aide  Ibe 
retina,  will  be  painted  distinctly  on  that  membrane  when  a  ooncave  glass  b  employed. 
Besides,  myopes  will  discern  small  objects  within  the  reach  of  their  sight  much 
better  than  the  presbytse,  or  persons  endowed  with  eommon  sight ;  for  an  object 
placed  at  a  smaller  distance  from  the  eye,  forms  in  the  bottom  of  it  a  larger  image, 
nearly  in  the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  distance.    Thus  a  myope,  who  seea  distinctly  an 
object  placed  at  the  distance  of  six  inches,  receives  in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  an  image 
three  times  as  large  as  that  painted  in  the  eye  of  the  person  who  does  not  see  dis- 
tinctly bat  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  inches :  consequently  all  the  small  parts  of 
this  object  will  be  magnified  in  the  same  proportion,  and  will  become  aensible  to  the 
myope,  while  they  will  escape  the  observation  of  the  presbytc.     If  a  myope  were  in 
such  a  state  as  not  to  see  distinctly  but  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch,  objects  would 
appear  to  him  sixteen  times  as  large  as  to  persons  of  ordinary  sight,  whose  boundary 
of  distinct  vision  is  about  eight  inches :  his  eye  would  be  an  excellent  microscope, 
and  he  would  observe  in  objects  what  persons  of  ordinary  sight  cannot  discover 
without  the  assistance  of  that  instrument. 


PROBLEM  ▼. 

To  eauae  an  chjeet,  whether  Been  near  hand  or  at  a  great  diatanee,  to  appear  aiaajfs  of 

the  aame  tize. 
The  apparent  magnitude  of  objects,  every  thing  else  being 
alike,  is  greater  according  as  the  image  of  the  object  painted  on 
the  retina  occupies  a  greater  space.  But  the  space  occupied  by 
an  image  on  the  retina,  is  nearly  proportioned  to  the  angle  formed 
by  the  extremities  of  the  object,  as  may  be  readily  seen  by  in- 
specting Fig.  20 ;  consequently  it  is  on  the  siie  of  the  angle 
formed  by  the  extreme  rays,  proceeding  from  the  object,  which  cross  each  other  io 
the  eye,  that  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  object  depends. 

This  being  premised,  let  a  b  be  the  object,  which  is  to  be  Tiewed  at  different  dis- 
tances, and  always  under  the  same  angle.  On  a  b,  as  a  chord,  describe  any  arc  of  a 
circle,  as  a  o  b  b  :  from  every  point  of  this  arc,  as  a,  c,  d,  b,  the  object  a  b  will  be 
seen  under  the  same  angle,  and  consequently  of  the  same  sise ;  for  erery  one  knows 
that  all  the  angles  having  k  b  for  their  base,  and  their  summits  in  the  segment 
A  c  D  B,  are  eq^al. 
The  case  will  be  the  same  with  any  other  arc,  as  a  c  cf  b. 

PROBLEM  ▼!. 

7\ffO  unequal  parts  of  the  same  straight  line  being  given^  whether  cnjpaem/  or  not : 

to  find  the  point  where  theg  will  appear  equal. 

On  AB  and  b  c  (Fig.  21 .},  and  on  the 
same  side,  construct  the  two  similar  isos- 
celes triangles  a  f  n  and  bog;  then  from 
the  centre  f,  with  the  radius  fb,  describe 
a  circle,  and  from  the  point  o,  with  the 
radius  o  b,  describe  another  circle ;  inter- 
secting the  former  in  d  :  the  point  o  will 
be  the  place  required,  where  the  two  lines 
appear  equal. 
For  the  circular  arcs  a  f.  b  o  and  b  e  c  d  are,  by  construction,  similar ;  and  hence 

it  followsp  that  the  angle  a  d  b  is  equal  to  B  D  c,  as  the  point  o  is  common  to  both 

the  ares. 
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Remarki. — Ist.  There  are  a  great  many  points,  such  as  d.  wbich  will|mswer  the 
problem  ;  and  it  may  he  demonstrated,  that  all  these  points  are  in  the  circumference 
of  a  semicircle,  described  from  the  point  i  as  a  centre.  This  centre  may  be  found 
by  drawing,  through  the  summits  f  and  g  of  the  similar  triangles  a  F  b  and  b  a  c,  the 
line  Fo,  till  it  meet  AC  produced,  in  i. 

2d.  If  the  lines  a  b  and  d  c  form  an  angle,  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  be 
still  the  same ;  the  two  similar  arcs  described  on  a  B  and  b  c  will  necessarily  intersect 
each  other  in  some  point  u,  unless  they  touch  in  b  ;  and  this  point  D  will,  in  like 
manner,  give  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

3d.  The  solution  of  the  problem  wiU  be  still  the  same, 
eren  if  the  unequal  lines  proposed,  a  b  and  fr  c  (Fig.  22. ), 
are  not  contiguous ;  only  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
radii  f  b  and  g  6,  of  the  two  circles,  be  such,  that  the 
circles  shall  at  least  touch  each  other.  If  a  b  ^  a, 
Bfr  =  c,  6cs=fr,  and  AC^d^a-^b-^-e,  that  the  two 
ciieles  touch  each  other,  f  b  must  be  at  least  =  (  a 

^yab±ae  +  ke±£  or  }  a  ,/  th+SL^.  and  o 6  =  1 
a  0  a  0 

(,  J  a&  +  «^  +  ^c  +  ^  or  i  6  ^/  iA+lf'.    If  these  lines  be  less,  the  two  circles 
^  •  ab  ab 

will  neither  touch  nor  cut  each  other.    If  they  be  greater,  the  circles 'will  intersect 

each  other  in  two  points,  which  will  each  give  a  solution  of  the  problem.    Let  a, 

for  example,  be  =  3,  6  :=  2,  and  c  =  I  :  in  this  case  o  6  will  be  found  =  i^  2  = 

1*4142,  and  bf  =  )  >/  2  =  2*  1213,  when  the  circles  just  touch  each  other. 

4th.  In  the  last  place,  if  we  suppose 

J^9*  ^*  three  unequal  and  contiguous  lines,  as 

AB,  BC,  CD  (Fig. 23.),  and  if  the  point 

from  which  they  shall  all  appear  under 

the  same  angle,  be  required,  find,  by  the 

first  article,  the  circumference  b  b  F,  &r., 

from  every  point  of  which  the  lines  a  b 

and  BC  appear  under  the  same  angle ;  find 

'  D  c  B  fZ  ^^*"   also  the  arc  c  e  o  firom  which  b  c  and  c  d 

appear  under  the  same  angle ;  then  the 

point  where  these  two  arcs  intersect  each  other  will  be  the  point  required.    But  to 

make  these  two  circles  touch  each  other,  the  least  of  the  given  lines  must  be  between 

the  other  two,  or  they  must  follow  each  other  in  this  order,  the  greatest,  the  mean, 

and  the  least. 

If  the  lines  a  b,  b  c,  and  c  d  be  nol  contiguous,  or  in  one  straight  line,  the  problem 

becomes  too  difficult  to  be  admitted  into  this  work.     We  shall  therefore  leave  it  to 

the  ingenuity  of  such  of  our  readers  as  have  made  a  more  considerable  progress  in 

the  mathematics. 


pboblbm  vn. 


If  Ah  be  the  length  of  a  parterre^  situated  before  an  edifice,  the  front  of  which  is 
c  o,  required  the  point  in  that  front  from  which  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 

parterre  ab  will  be  the  greatest,  (Fig. 24.) 


JP^.24. 


Take  the  height  cb  a  mean  proportional  between  cb  and 
c  A :  this  height  will  give  the  point  required.  For  if  a  circle 
be  described  through  the  points  a,  b,  e,  it  will  touch  the  line 
c  E,  in  consequence  of  a  well-known  property  of  tangents  and 
secants.     But  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  angle  A eb  is 
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greater  tlmi  aaj  oilier  a  c  b,  the  tumiDit  of  whidi  is  in  tbe  line  c  D ;  Cor  the  ai^e 
A  e  B  if  Icn  than  Ay  b,  which  b  equal  to  a  b b. 


A  dreU  am  a  horizomial  pilame  being  given;  it  is  required  to  find  the   petition  of 
the  ege  where  it»  imege  on  the  pertpeetioe  plane  eritt  he  etiO  a  circle. 
We  here  tuppoie  that  the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  fundamental  principle  of 
perspectire  representation,  which  consists  in  supporting  a  Tertical  transparent  plane 
between  the  eye  and  the  dbject,  called  the  perspectiTe  plane.    As  rays  are  supposed 
to  proceed  from  every  point  of  the  object  to  the  eye,  if  these  rays  leave  traces  on 
'the  Tertieal  plane,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  there  produce  the  same  effect  on  the 
eye  as  the  object  itself,  sinoe  they  will  paint  the  same  image  on  the  retina.     The 
traces  made  by  these  rays  are  called  the  perepectioe  image. 

Let  A  c  (Fig.  25.)  then  be  the  diameter  of  the  drele  on 
the  horizontal  plane  a  c  p,  perpendicular  to  the  perspective 
plane,  Q  B,  a  section  of  tbe  perspective  plane,  and  p  o  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon  and  to  the  line  a  p,  in  which  it 
is  required  to  find  the  point  o,  where,  if  the  eye  be  placed, 
tbe  representation  a  e,  of  the  circle  a  c,  shall  be  also  a  circle. 
If  p  o  be  made  a  mean  proportional  between  a  p  and  c  p, 
the  point  o  will  be  the  one  required. 

For  ifPAbe  topo,  aspotopc,  the  triangles  p  a  o  and 
pco  will  be  similar,  and  the  angles  p  ao  and  cop  will  be  equal:  tbe  angles  pao 
and  c  c  Q,  or  p  A  o  and  b  e  o,  will  also  be  equal ;  henoe  it  follows  that  in  the  small 
triangle  a  c  o,  the  angle  at  e  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  o  a  c,  and  the  angle  at  o  being 
common  to  the  triangles  a  oc  and  aoe,  the  other  two,  a  c  o  and  ea'o,  will  be  also, 
equal :  a  o  then  will  betoco,  ascotoao;  hence  tbe  oblique  cone  ago  will  be  cut 
in  a  sub-contrary  manner,  or  sub-contrary  position,  by  tbe  vertical  plane  qb,  and 
consequently  the  new  section  will  be  a  circle,  as  is  demonstrated  in  oonic  sections. 

PROBLBM  IX. 

Why  IS  the  image  of  the  stm,  which  pastet  into  a  darhened  apartment  thromgh  a  eqnare 

or  triangtUar  hole,  always  circular  f 

This  problem  was  formerly  proposed  by  Aristotle,  who  gave  a  very  bad  solution 
of  it;  .for  he  said  it  arose  from  tbe  rays  of  the  sun  affecting  a  certain  roundness, 
which  they  resumed  when  they  had  surmounted  the  restraint  imposed  on  them  by  the 
hole  being  of  a  different  figure.    This  reason  is  entirely  void  of  foundation. 

To  account  for  this  phenomenon,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  rays  proceeding 
from  any  object,  whether  luminous  or  not,  which  pass  through  a  very  small  hole  into 
a  darkened  chamber,  form  there  an  image  exactly  similar  to  tbe  object  itself;  for 
these  rays,  passing  through  the  same  point,  form  beyond  it  a  kind  of  pyramid  similar 
to  the  first,  and  having  its  summit  joined  to  that  of  the  first,  and  which,  being  cut 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  object,  must  give  the  same  figure,  but  inverted. 

This  being  understood,' it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  each  point  of  the  triangu- 
lar hole,  for  example,  paints  on  paper,  or  on  the  floor,  its  solar  image  round  ;  for 
every  one  of  these  points  is  the  summit  of  a  cone  of  which  the  solar  disk  is  the  base. 

Describe  then  on  paper  a  figure  similar  and  equal  to  that  of  the  hole,  whether 
square  or  triangular,  and  from  every  point  of  its  periphery,  as  a  centre,  describe  equal 
circles ;  while  these  circles  are  small,  you  will  have  at  first  a  triangular  figure  with 
rounded  angles ;  but  if  the  magnitude  of  the  circles  be  increased  more  and  more,  tiH 
the  radius  be  much  greater  than  any  of  the  dimensions  of  the  figure,  it  will  be  ob- 
served to  become  rounder  and  rounder,  and  at  length  to  be  sensibly  converted  into  a 
circle. 
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Bvtthii  if  enetly  whst  takes  plMe  in  the  dvkened  «|wrtiDeDt;  for  when  the 
paper  is  held  very  nev  to  the  triangular  hole,  jou  hare  a  mixed  image  of  the  triangle 
and  Uie  drde  i  bat  if  it  be  remored  to  aooniiderable  distance,  as  each  circular  imsge 
of  the  sun  becomes  then  Tery  large,  in  regard  to  the  diameter  of  the  hole,  the  image 
is  Knubly  round.  If  the  disk  of  the  sun  were  square,  and  the  hole  round,  the  image 
at  a  eertaia  distance  would,  for  the  same  reason,  be  a  square,  or  in  general  of  the  same 
figure  M  the  disk.  The  image  of  the  moon  therefore,  when  increasing,  is  always,  at 
a  sttffideDt  distance,  a  similar  crescent,  as  is  proved  by  experience. 

PBOBLEX  X. 

To  maia  em  ohjtet  wkiek  if  ioo  near  the  eye  to  be  di$tinctfy  perceived,  Ut  he  eeen  in  a 
duHnet  wtanmer,  withotU  the  interpontitm  ofoKjf  gUue, 

Hake  a  hole  in  a  card  with  a  needle,  and  without  changing  the  plaee  of  the  eye 
or  of  the  object,  look  at  the  latter  through  the  hole ;  the  object  wUl  then  be  seen 
distinctly,  and  even  considerably  magnified. 

The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  obeervatioiis : 
When  sn  object  is  not  distinctly  seen,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  eye,  it  is 
because  the  rays  proceeding  from  each  of  its  points,  and  fiiUing  on  the  aperture  of  the 
pupil,  do  not  converge  to  a  point,  as  when  the  object  is  at  a  proper  distance:  the 
imafe  of  each  point  is  a  small  circle,  and  as  all  the  small  circles,  produced  by 
the  different  points  of  the  object,  encroach  on  each  other,  all  distinction  u  destroyed. 
But  when  the  object  is  viewed  through  a  very  small  hole,  each  pencil  of  rays,  pro- 
ceeding from  each  point  of  the  object,  has  no  other  diameter  than  that  of  the  hole ; 
■od  consequently  the  image  of  that  point  is  considerably  confined,  in  an  extent  which 
Karcely  surpasses  the  size  it  would  have,  if  the  object  were  at  the  necessary  distance ; 
it  must  therefore  be  seen  distinctly. 

PROBLEM  XL 

IFAes  ihe  eyee  are  directed  in  ittcA  a  manner  ae  to  see  a  very  distant  object ;  why  do 

near  objects  appear  double^  and  vice  versa  9 

The  resaon  of  this  appearance  is  as  follows.  When  we  look  at  an  object,  we  are 
iccttstomed,  from  habit,  to  direct  the  optical  axis  of  our  eyes  towards  that  point  which 
ve  prindpaUy  consider.  As  the  images  of  objects  are,  in  other  respects,  entirely 
■ioilar,  it  thence  results  that,  being  painted  around  that  principal  point  of  the 
retina  at  which  the  optical  axis  terminates,  the  lateral  parts  of  an  object,  those 
on  the  right  for  example,  are  painted  in  each  eye  to  the  left  of  that  axis ;  and 
the  parts  on  the  left  are  painted  on  the  right  of  it.  Hence  there  has  been  es- 
tablished between  these  parts  of  the  eye  such  a  correspondence,  that  when  an 
object  is  painted  at  the  same  time  in  the  left  part  of  each  eye,  and  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  optical  axis,  we  think  there  is  only  one,  and  on  the  right;  but  if 
by  a  forced  movement  of  the  eyes  we  cause  the  image  of  an  object  to  be  painted 
in  one  eye,  on  the  right  of  the  optical  axis,  and  in  the  other  on  the  left,  we  see 
double.  But  this  is  what  takes  place  when,  in  directing  our  sight  to  a  distant 
object,  we  pay  attention  to  a  neighbouring  object  situated  between  the  optical 
axes;  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  the  two  images  which  are  formed  in  the  two 
eyes  sre  placed,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  of  the  optical  axis ; 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  right  of  it  in  the  right  eye,  and  on  the  left  of  it  in  the 
left.  If  the  optical  axis  be  directed  to  a  near  object,  and  if  attention  be  at  the 
same  time  paid  to  a  distant  object,  in  a  direct  line,  the  contrary  will  be  the  case. 
By  the  effect  then  of  the  habit  above-mentioned,  we  must  by  one  eye  judge 
the  object  to  be  on  the  right  and  by  the  other  to  be  on  the  left ;  the  two  eyes 
are  thus  in  contradiction  to  each  other,  and  the  object  appears  double. 

This  explanation,   founded  on  the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  ideas  by  sight. 
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is  conarmed  by  tbe  following  fact.  Gheielden  relates  thai  a  man  having  tue- 
tained  a  hurt  in  one  of  his  eyes  by  a  blow,  so  that  be  could  not  direct  the  op- 
tical axes  of  both  eyes  to  the  same  point,  saw  all  objects  double:  but  this 
inconyenience  was  not  lasting;  the  most  fiuniliar  objects  gradually  begaa  to  appear 
single,  and  his  sight  was  at  length  restored  to  its  natural  state. 

What  takes  place  here  in  regard  to  the  sight,  takes  place  also  in  regard  to  the 
touch;  for  when  two  parts  of  the  body  which  do  not  habitually  correspond,  in 
feeling  one  and  the  same  object,  are  employed  to  touch  the  same  body,  we 
imagine  it  to  be  double.  This  is  a  common  experiment.  If  one  of  the  fingers 
be  placed  over  the  other,  and  if  any  small  body,  such-  as  a  pea  for  example,  be 
'  put  between  them,  so  as  to  touch  the  one  on  the  right  side,  and  tbe  other  on 
the  left,  you  would  almost  swear  that  you  felt  two  peas.  The  explanation  of 
this  illusion  depends  on  the  same  principles. 

PROBLXM  xn. 
To  cause  on  object,  seen  distinctly,  and  without  tfte  interposition  of  am/  opake  or  dia- 

phonous  body,  to  appear  to  the  nahed  eye  inverted. 
Construct  a  small  machine,  such  as  that  represented  Fig.  26.  it  consists  of  two  parallel 
ends,  A  B  and  c  d,  joined  together  by  a  third  piece  ▲  c,  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  an 

inch  and  a  half  in  length.  This  may  be  easily  done  by  means  of  a 
^'  ^'  slip  of  card.   In  the  middle  of  the  end  ▲  b  make  a  round  hole  e, 

about  a  line  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  and  in  the^centre  of  it  fix 
the  head  of  a  pin,  or  the  point  of  a  needle,  as  seen  in  the  figure  : 
opposite  to  it  in  the  other  end  make  a  hole  f  with  a  large  pin ; 
if  you  then  apply  your  eye  to  e,  turning  the  hole  f  towards 
the  light  or  the  flame  of  a  candle,  you  will  see  the  bead  of  tbe 
pin  greatly  magnified,  and  in  an  inverted  position,  as  represented 

at  a. 
The  reason  of  this  inversion  is,  that  the  head  of  the  pin  being  exceedingly  near  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  the  rays  which  proceed  from  the  point  f  are  greatly  divergent,  on 
account  of  the  hole  f  ;  and  instead  of  a  distinct  and  inverted  image,  there  is  painted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  a  kind  of  shadow  in  an  upright  position.  But  inverted  images 
on  tbe  retina  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  upright  objecto :  consequently,  as  this 
kind  of  image  is  upright,  it  must  convey  to  the  mind  the  ideaof  an  inverted  object. 

PROBLEM  Xm. 

To  cause  an  object,  wUhout  the  interposition  of  any  bo^,  to  disappear  from  the  nahed 

eye,  when  turned  towards  it. 

For  this  experiment  we  are  indebted  toMariotte:  and  though  the  consequences  he 
deduced  from  it  have  not  been  adopted,  it  is  no  less  singular,  and  seems  to  prove  a 
particular  fact  in  the  animal  economy. 

Fix,  at  the  height  of  the  eye,  on  a  dark  ground,  a  small  round  piece  of  white  paper, 
and  a  little  lower,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  to  the  right,  fix  up  another  of  about 
three  inches  in  diameter ;  then  phice  yourself  opposite  to  the  first  piece  of  paper,  and 
having  shut  the  left  eye,  retire  backwards,  keeping  your  eye  still  fixed  on  the  first 
object :  when  you  have  got  to  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  the  second  will 
entirely  disappear  from  your  sight. 

This  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  by  observing,  that  when  the  eye  has  got  to  the 
above  distance,  the  image  of  the  second  paper  fells  on  the  place  where  the  optic  nerve 
is  inserted  into  the  eye,  and  that  according  to  every  appearance  this  place  of  the  retina 
does  not  possess  the  property  of  transmitting  the  impression  of  objects ;  for  while  tbe 
nervous  fibres  in  the  rest  of  the  retina  are  struck  directly  on  the  side  by  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  the  objects,  they  are  struck  here  altogether  obliquely,  which  destroys 
the  shock  of  the  particle  of  light. 
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The  above  experiment  may  be  performed  more  neatly  in  the  following  manner. 
Having  made  three  dota,  thua— 

•  •  • 

dose  the  left  eye.  and  bring  the  right  directly  over  the  left>hand  dot,  and  about  three 
or  fqar  inches  from  the  paper.  Though  the  eye  be  directed  steadily  to  that  dot,  the 
otiier  two  will  be  distinctly  recognised  as  existing.  But  drawing  the  head  gradually 
back,  when  the  eye  is  about  five  or  six  inches  from  the  paper  the  middle  dot  will 
dinppear.  Withdrawing  a  little  further,  it  will  re-nppear ;  and  all  three  will  be  again 
riiibie:  but  moving  a  little  further,  the  dot  in  the  right  will  disappear:  and  on 
withdrawing  a  little  further,  still  it  will  again  appear,  and  all  three  will  be  visible. 

If  the  right  eye  be  closed,  and  the  left  one  brought  over  the  dot  on  the  right, 
limilar  phenomena  will  be  obaerved. 

PROBLEM  xiv. 
To  eoarM  as  objeci  to  diiappear  to  both  eyes  at  oncet  though  it  may  be  teen  by  each  of 

them  Meparately, 

Affix  to  a  dark  wall  a  round  piece  of  paper,  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  and  a  little 
lower,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  on  each  side,  make  two  marks :  then  place  your- 
eelf  directly  opposite  to  the  paper,  and  hold  the  end  of  your  finger  before  your  face, 
ill  lueh  a  manner  that  when  the  right  eye  is  open  it  shall  conceal  the  mark  on  the 
left,  and  when  the  left  eye  is  open  the  mark  on  the  right ;  if  you  then  look  with  both 
eyes  to  the  end  of  your  finger,  the  paper,  which  is  not  at  all  concealed  by  it  from  either 
of  jrour  eyes,  will  nevertheless  disappear. 

This  experiment  is  explained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  ;  for  by  the  means 
here  employed,  the  image  of  the  paper  is  made  to  fall  on  the  insertion  of  the  optic 
nerve  of  each  eye,  and  hence  the  disappearance  of  the  object  from  both. 

PROBLEM  xv. 
An  optical  game,  which  proven  that  with  one  eye  a  perum  cannot  judge  well  of  the 

diUanee  of  an  object. 

Present  to  any  one  a  ring,  or  place  it  at  some  distance,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  plane  of  it  shall  be  turned  towards  the  person's  face :  then  bid  him  shut  one  of  his 
eyes,  and  try  to  push  through  it  a  crooked  stick ,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  it :  he 
will  very  seldom  succeed. 

The  reason  of  this  difficulty  may  be  easily  given:  it  depends  on  the  habit  we  have 
arqaired  of  judging  of  the  distances  of  objects  by  means  of  both  our  eyes;  but  when 
we  use  only  one,  we  judge  of  them  very  imperfectly. 

A  person  with  one  eye  would  not  experience  the  same  difficulty :  being  accustomed 
to  make  use  of  only  one  eye,  he  acquires  the  habit  of  judging  of  distances  with  great 
correctness. 

PROBLEM  XVI. 

A  perton  bom  blind,  having  recovered  the  use  of  hia  tight ;  if  a  globe  and  a  cube 
vhich  he  ha»  learnt  to  digtinguiih  by  the  touch  are  presented  to  Attn,  tnll  he  be  able,  on 
the  Jirtt  view,  without  the  aid  of  touching,  to  tell  wkich  is  the  cube,  and  which  is  the 
globe  f 

This  is  the  famous  problem  of  Mr.  Molyneux,  which  he  proposed  to  Locke,  and 
which  has  much  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  metaphysicians. 

Both  these  celebrated  men  thought — ^not  without  reason,and  it  is  the  general  opinion — 
that  the  blind  man,  on  acquiring  the  use  of  his  sight,  would  not  be  able  to  distinguish 
the  cube  from  the  globe,  or  at  least  without  the  aid  of  reasoning ;  and  indeed,  as  Mr. 
Molyneux  said,  though  this  blind  man  has  learned  by  experience  in  what  manner  the 
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cube  ud  the  globe  affect  hie  Mine  of  touebing,  be  don  not  yet  know  bow  tboec 
objecti  vrbich  affect  the  touch  will  effect  the  tight ;  nor  that  the  nlient  sngle,  which 
pmse*  OQ  bti  bud  unequally  trben  be  feeli  the  cube,  ought  to  make  the  unie  impret- 
■ioD  on  bit  eye*  that  it  doei  on  bii  lente  of  touching.  Ue  hai  do  uMaua  tberefuieaf 
diecerning  tbe  globe  from  the  cube. 

Tbe  Diott  be  could  do,  would  b«  t«  reaion  in  the  fblbwing  manner,  after  carefully 
eiamining  tbe  t<ro  bodieeonall  lidet:  "  On  whatever  aide  I  feci  tbe  globe,"  be  would 
aay,  "I  find  itabM^utely  uniform i  all  its  facei  in  regard  to  my  touch  arelbcaaDw; 
one  of  theee  bodiei,  on  whatever  aide  1  examine  it,  preienta  the  lama  figure  and  the 
■ame  face ;  conaequently  it  muit  be  tbe  globe.''  But  ia  not  thia  reaaoning,  which 
(uppoae*  a  aort  of  analogy  between  the  aenae  of  touching  and  that  of  aeeing,  rather 
too  learned  for  ■  man  born  blind  ?  It  could  only  be  eipected  from  a  Suinderaon. 
But  it  would  be  Improper  here  to  enter  into  hrtber  detaili  reipecting  thia.queatioa, 
which  hai  been  dUcaaeed  by  Holyueui,  Locke,  and  tbe  greater  part  of  the  Diod«n 
metaphytidant. 

What  wa«  obaerved  in  regard  to  the  blind  man  reilored  to  tight  by  tbe  celebrated 
Chcielden,  bat  tince  confirmed  the  juttneM  of  the  tolution  given  by  Locke  and 
Uolyneux. 

Wben  this  man,  who  had  beeii  bom  blind,  recotered  hit  eight,  tbe  impreedoM  he 
experienced,  immediately  after  the  operation,  were  carefully  obeervedi  and  the  fol- 
lowing ia  a  abort  account  of  tbem. 

When  he  began  to  tee,  he  at  first  imagined  that  all  object!  touched  hii  eyri,  at 
tboie  with  which  he  wa>  acqiiunted  by  feeling  touched  bit  tkin.  He  knew  no  figure, 
and  waa  incapable  of  diitioguiibing  one  bodyfr^  another.  He  had  an  idea  that  uft 
and  potiabed  bodiei,  which  affected  hia  aenae  of  touching  in  an  agreeatle  maoDct, 
ought  to  afflict  hia  eyei  in  the  aamc  way ;  and  he  wu  mucfa  lurpriied  to  find  that 
thete  two  thingi  had  no  tort  of  ronneetion.  In  a  word,  aome  montha  elapacd  before 
be  wat  able  to  diitinguiib  any  form  in  k  painting;  for  a  long  time  it  appeared  to  bim 
a  aurlaee  daubed  over  with  colours ;  and  be  wat  greatly  aatoniifaed  when  he  at  length 
law  hit  father  ina  miniature  picture:  he  could  not  comprehend  howao  targe  a  viuge 
coild  be  put  into  «o  tutall  ■  apace ;  it  appeared  to  bim  as  iiapoaaible,  aaya  the  autlior 
from  whom  thia  ttecount  it  extracted,  at  to  put  a  catb  of  liquor  into  a  pint  bottle. 

7b  eoNitrvet  a  aucJUae  ly  auinu  of  mhich  any  objteti  whattvtr  mag  6e  dtlamUi 
in  ptripectiei,  by  mtf  ptrtim,  thmigk  luiacquaaUed  with  ikt   nUn  of  tkat  acv 

Tbe  principle  of  thit  machine  eonaitta  in  makbg  the  point  of  a  pencil,  which 
continually  preaaea  againat  a  piece  of  paper,  to  deacribe  a  line  parallel  to  that  de- 
icribed  by  a  point  made  to  poia  over  the  outlinei  of  the  objecte,  Ihe  eye  being  in  a 
Gzed  potition,  and  looking  through  an  immoveable  tight. 

'■  The  frame  T,T,T.T  (Pig,  W.),  supported  in  a 

peipeDdieuIar  direction  by  the  two  piecea  of  wood 
■  a,  I  a,  p«uing  through  tbe  two  lower  comers  of 
it,  it  adapted  for  receiving  ■  sheet  of  paper,  on 
which  the  objectt  are  to  be  traced  out  io  perapee- 
tive.  Tbe  paper  it  extended  on  it,  and  kept  in 
that  potition  by  being  cemented  at  tbe  four  comert. 
k  r  is  a  crota  bar  perpendicular  to  tbe  two  pica* 
a  o,  BO,  and  having  at  ita  extremity  anolber  pice* 

K  D,  noveabte  on  an  axit  at  k.    The  latter  aervea  to  aupport  tbe  pcrpendieutar  rod 

DC,  beating  a  moveable  eight  b  a,  to  which  the  eye  is  applied. 
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The  pieee  of  wood  mp  is  moveable,  nid  iu  eztremitj  p  U  furnished  with  »  slender 
point,  tennimtiog  in  m  small  button.  Near  its  two  extremities  are  fixed  two  pulleys, 
nnder  which  pass  two  small  cords  ■  m  :  these  two  cords  are  conveyed  orer  the 
pttUeyi  L,  L,  fiixed  at  the  comers  t,  t,  of  the  frame,  and  then  around  two  horizontal 
ODei  B,  a:  by  these  means  they  &U  on  the  other  side  of  the  frame,  where  they  are 
fMtened  to  the  weight  q,  which  moves  in  a  groove,  so  that  when  the  weight  q  rises 
or  fiUli,  the  moveable  piece  of  wood  mp  remains  always  in  a  rituation  parallel  to 
itsel£  This  piece  of  wood  ought  to  be  nearly  in  equilibrium  with  the  weight,  that 
it  any  be  easfly  moved,  when  it  is  necessary  to  raise  or  to  lower  it  a  little :  in  the 
middle  of  it  is  fixed  the  pencil  or  crayon  i. 

It  may  now  be  readily  conceived  that,  if  the  eye  be  applied  to  the  hole  a,  and 
if  the  moveable  piece  of  wood  n  p  be  moved  with  the  hand,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  end  p  pass  over  the  outlines  of  a  distant  object,  the  point  of  the  pencil  i 
will  necessarily  describe  a  line  parallel  and  equal  to  that  described  by  the  point  p ; 
ind  consequently  will  trace  out  on  the  paper  o,  o,  against  which  it  presses,  the  image 
of  the  object  in  exact  perspective. 

This  machine  was  invented  by  Sir  Gristopher  Wren,  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
and  the  architect  who  built  St.  Paul's.  But  if  it  be  required  to  trace  out  any  object 
whatever,  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,' the  very  simple  means  described  in 
the  following  problem  may  be  employed. 

PBOBLSK  ZTm. 

Anothgr  wuihod,  by  which  a  penon  may  represent  an  object  in  perepectivCf  without 

any  knowledge  of  the  prineiplee  of  the  art» 

This  method  of  representing  an  object  in  perspective  requires,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  preceding,  no  acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  the  art ;  and  the  kind  of  machine 
employed  is  much  simpler ;  but  it  supposes  a  considerable  degree  of  ezpertness  in 
the  art  of  drawing,  or  at  least  enough  to  be  able  to  delineate  in  one  small  space  what 
if  seen  in  another.  j 

To  put  this  method  in  practice,  construct  a  frame  of  sudi  a  size,  that  when 
looking  at  the  object  from  a  determinate  point,  it  may  be  contained  within  that 
fiame.  Then  fix  the  place  of  the  eye  before  the  frame,  and,  in  regard  to  its  plane, 
ih  whatever  manner  you  think  proper.  The  best  position  for  the  eye,  unless  you 
intend  to  make  a  drawing  somewhat  fimtastical  by  the  position  of  the  objects,  will 
be  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  frame,  at  a  distance  nearly  equal  to  the 
breadth  of  the  frame,  and  at  the  height  of  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  frame. 
This  place  must  be  marked  by  means  of  a  sight  or  hole,  about  two  lines  in  diameter, 
made  in  the  middle  of  a  square  or  circular  vertical  plane,  of  about  an  inch  or  two 
in  breadth.  Then  divide  the  field  of  the  frame  into  squares  of  an  inch  or  two  in 
■ize,  by  means  of  threads  extended  from  the  sides,  and  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles. 

Then  provide  a  piece  of  paper,  and  divide  it,  by  lines  drawn  with  a  black  lead 
pendl,  mto  the  same  number  of  squares  as  the  frame.  When  these  preparations 
have  been  made,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  apply  your  eye  to  the  sight  above- 
mentioned,  and  to  draw  in  each  square  of  the  paper  that  part  of  the  object  observed 
in  the  corresponding  square  of  the  frame.  By  these  means  you  will  obtain  an  exact 
representation  of  the  object  in  perspective ;  for  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  deli« 
neated  such  as  it  appears  to  the  eye,  and  perfectly  similar  to  the  figure  which  would 
remain  on  any  transparent  substance  extended  on  the  frame,  if  the  rays,  proceeding 
fiwn  each  point  of  the'ol^ect  to  the  eye,  or  the  place  of  sight,  should  leave  traces 
on  that  substance.  The  object,  or  assemblage  of  objects,  will  therefore  be  repre- 
sented ui  perspective  with  great  accuracy. 
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Remark. — The  fiime  means  may  be  employed  to  demoTi»ti'ate,  in  a  sensible  manner, 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  geometry,  the  truth  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rules 
of  perspective;  for  if  a  straight  line  be  placed  behind  the  frame,  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  its  plane,  you  will  see  its  image  pass  through  the  point 
of  sight,  or  through  that  point  of  the  plane  of  the  frame  which  corresponds  to  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  eye  on  that  plane.  If  the  line  be  placed  horizontally, 
and  if  you  cause  it  to  make  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  plane  of  the  picture, 
you  will  see  the  image  of  it  pass  through  one  of  those  points  called  the  points 
of  distance.  If  this  line  be  placed  iu  any  direction  whatever,  you  will  see  its  image 
concur  with  one  of  the  accidental  points.  It  is  in  these  three  rules  that  the  whole 
of  perspective  almost  consists. 

PROSLBM   SIX. 

Of  the  apparent  wuiputude  of  the  heavemUf  bodiet  on  the  horizon. 

It  is  a  well  known  phenomenon  that  the  moon  and  sun,  when  near  the  horizon, 
appear  much  larger  than  when  they  are  at  a  mean  altitude,  or  near  the  zenith.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  the  subject  of  much  research  to  philosophers ;  and  some  of 
them  have  given  very  bad  explanations  of  it. 

Those  indeed  who  reason  superficially,  ascribe  it  to  a  very  simple  cause,  viz. 
refraction  ;  for  if  we  look  obliquely,  say  they,  at  a  crown  piece  immersed  in  water, 
it  appears  to  be  sensibly  magnified.  But  every  body  knows  that  the  rays  which 
proceed  from  the  celestial  bodies,  experience  a  refraction  when  they  enter  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth.  The  sun  and  moon  are  then  like  the  crown  immersed  in 
water. 

But  thosie  who  reaspn  in  this  manner  do  not  reflect  that,  if  a  crown  piece  im- 
mersed in  a  denser  medium  appears  magnified  to  the  eye  situated  in  a  rarer  medium, 
the  contrary  ought  to  be  the  case  when  the  eye  is  situated  in  a  dense  medium,  while 
the  crown  piece  is  immersed  in  a  rarer.  A  fish  would  see  the  crown  piece  out  of  the 
water  much  smaller  than  if  it  were  in  the  water.  But  we  are  placed  in  the  dense 
medium  of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  moon  and  sun  are  in  a  rarer.  Instead  there- 
fore of  appearing  larger,  they  ought  to  appear  smaller ;  and  this  indeed  is  the  case, 
as  is  proved  by  the  instruments  employed  to  measure  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
celestial  bodies :  these  instruments  shew  that  the  perpendicular  diameter  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  when  ou  the  horizon,  is  shortened  about  two  minutes,  which  gives  them 
that  oval  form,  pretty  apparent,  under  which  they  often  appear. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  must  therefore  be  sought  for  in  a  mere  optical 
illusion;  and  in  our  opinion  the  following  explanation  is  the  most  probable. 

When  an  object  paints  on  the  retina  an  image  of  a  determinate  size,  the  object 
appears  to  us  larger,  according  as  we  judge  it  to  be  at  a  greater  distjince :  and  this 
is  the  consequence  of  a  tacit  reasoning  pretty  just ;  for  an  object  which,  at  the 
distance  of  six  hundred  feet,  is  painted  in  the  eye  under  the  diameter  of  the  line, 
must  be  much  larger  than  that  which  is  painted  under  the  same  diamet«r,  though  only 
at  the  distance  of  sixty  feet.  But  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  on  the  horizon,  a 
multitude  of  intervening  objects  give  us  an  idea  of  great  distance ;  whereas  when 
they  are  near  the  zenith,  as  no  object  intervenes,  they  appear  to  be  nearer  us.  In 
the  former  situation  then  they  must  excite  an  idea  of  magnitude,  quite  different 
from  what  they  do  in  the  latter. 

We  must  however  confess  that  this  explanation  is  attended  with  some  difll- 
culties. 

1st.  When  we  look  at  the  moon  on  the  horizon  through  a  tube,  or  through  the 
fingers  bent  into  the  form  of  one,  the  size  of  it  appears  to  be  much  diminished, 
though  the  fingers  conceal  the  intervening  objects  in  a  very  imperfect  manner.    8d. 
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We  often  see  the  moon  rising  behind  a  hiU  at  a  small  distance,  and  on  such  occasions 
she  appears  to  be  exceedingly  large. 

These  heU,  which  seem  to  overturn  the  explanation  before  given,  have  induced 
other  philosophers  to  endeavour  to  find  out  a  different  one.  The  following  is  that 
of  Dr.  Smith,  a  celebrated  writer  on  optics. 

The  celestial  arch  does  not  exhibit  to  us  the  appearance  of  a  hemisphere,  but  that 
of  a  very  oblate  surface,  the  elevation  of  which  towards  the  *senith  is  much  less 
than  its  extension  towards  the  horizon.  The  sun  and  moon  also  appear  under  the 
nine  angle,  whether  at  the  horizon  or  near  the  zenith.  But  the  intersection  of  a 
deteminate  angle,  at  a  mean  distance  from  the  summit,  is  less  than  at  a  greater. 
The  projection  therefore  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  tbeir  perspective  image  on  the 
celestial  arch,  is  less  at  a  great  distance  from  the  horizon  than  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  it.  Consequently,  when  at  a  distance  from  the  horizon  they  must  appear  lets  than 
when  they  are  near  it. 

This  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  very  specious.  But  may  it  not  here  be 
asked,  why  these  two  images,  though  seen  under  the  same  angle,  appear  one  greater 
than  the  other  ?  Are  we  not  still  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  former  explana. 
tioD?  But  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall  leave  the  discussion  of.  these  two  ques- 
tions to  the  reader. 

It  is  sufficient  that  it  is  fully  demonstrated  that  this  apparent  magnification  is  not 
prodttoed  by  a  larger  imag3  painted  on  the  retina.  In  regard  to  the  moon,  it  is  even 
somewhat  less ;  since  that  luminary ,Vhen  on  the  horizon,  is  farther  from  us,  by  about 
a  semi-diameter  of  the  earth,  or  a  sixtieth  part,  than  when  she  is  very  much  elevated 
aho?e  the  horizon.  In  a  word,  this  phenomenon  is  merely  an  optical  illusion,  what- 
erer  may  be  the  cause,  which  is  still  very  obscure,  but  in  our  opinion  it  seems  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  idea  of  great  distance  exited  by  the  intervening  objects. 

PROBLEM  xz. 
On  $ht  converffinff  appearance  of  parallel  row$  oftreee. 

The  phenomenon  which  is  the  subject  of  this  pro'blem,  is  well  known.  Every  per- 
<on  must  have  observed,  that  when  at  the  extremity  of  a  very  long  walk,  planted  on 
each  side  with  trees,  the  sides  instead  of  appearing  parallel,  as  they  really  are,  seem  to 
converge  towards  the  other  end.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  ceiling  of  a  long  gal- 
lery; and  indeed  when  it  is  necessary  to  represent  thefre  objects  in  perspective,  the 
sides  of  the  walk  or  ceiling  roust  be  represented  by  converging  lines ;  for  they  are 
rally  so  in  the  small  image  or  picture  painted  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 

Other  considerations  however  are'  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon ;  for  as  the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  is  not  measured  by 
the  real  magnitude  of  the  images  painted  in  the  eye,  but  is  always  the  result  of  the 
jodgmeot  formed  of  their  distance  by  the  mind,  combined  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
image  present  in  the  eye,  the  sides  of  a  walk  are  far  from  appearing  to  converge  with 
so  much  rapidity,  as  the  lines  which  form  the  image  of  them  in  the  perspective  plane, 
or  in  the  eye.  M.  Bouguer  first  gave  a  complete  explanatibn  of  what  takes  place 
on  this  occasion ;  it  is  as  follows : 

As  the  ceiling  of  a  long  gallery  appears  to  an  eye,  placed  atone  extremity  of  it,  to 
become  lower,  the  case  is  the  same  with  a  long  level  walk,  the  sides  of  which  are 
parallel ;  the  plane  of  that  walk,  instead  of  appearing  horizontal  seems  still  to  rise. 
For  the  same  reason,  as  when  on  the  sea  shore,  the  water  appears  like  an  inclined 
plane  which  threatens  the  earth  with  an  inundation.  Some  superstitious  persons, 
little  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  philosophy,  have  considered  this  inclination  as 
real,  and  the  apparent  suspension  of  the  waters  as  a  visible  and  continued  miracle.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  middle  of  an  immense  plain  we  see  it  rise  around  us,  as  if  we  were 
at  the  bottom  of  a  ^trj  broad  and  shallow  funnel.    M.  Boguer  h^  taught  us  a  very  ' 
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ingeniooi  method  of  determining  this  apparent  inclination ;  bat  it  will  be  aaffloaent 
here  to  say  that,  to  most  men,  it  is  about  2  or  3  degrees. 

Let  us  then  suppose  two  horizontal  and  parallel  lines,  and  an  inclined  plane  of 
2  or  3  degrees  passing  below  our  feet :  it  is  evident  that  these  two  faorizantal  lines 
will  appear  to  our  eye  as  if  projected  on  that  incUued  plane.  But  their  projection  on 
that  plane  will  be  two  lines  concurring  in  one  point,  viz.,  that  where  the  horizon- 
tal drawn  from  the  eye  would  meet  it.  We  must  therefore  see  these  lines  as  con- 
vergent. 

It  thence  follows,  that  if,  by  any  illusion  peculiar  to  the  sight,  the  plane  where  the 
parallel  lines  are  situated,  instead  of  appearing  inclined  upwards,  should  appear  de- 
clined downwards,  the  sides  of  the  walk  would  appear  divergent.  This,  Dr.  Smith, 
in  his  Treatise  of  Optics,  says  is  the  case  with  the  avenue  at  the  seat  of  Mr.  North, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  But  it  is  to  be  wished  that  Dr.  Smith  had  described,  in  a 
more  minute  manner,  the  position  of  the  places.  However  we  shall  solve,  according 
to  these  principles,  another  curious  problem,  which  has  been  much  celebrated  among 
opticians. 

PROBLEX  XXI. 

In  what  manner  must  we  proceed  to  trace  out  an  avenue^  the  tides  of  whick^  when  teen 

from  one  of  itt  extremitiet,  thall  appear  parallel  t 

Suppose  an  inclined  plane  of  two  degrees  and  a  half,  and  that  two  parallel  lines  are 
traced  out  on  it.  From  the  eye  suppose  two  planes'  passing  through  these  lines,  and 
which  being  continued,  cut  the  horizontal  plane  in  two  other  lines ;  these  two  lines 
Mrill  be  convergent;  and  if  continued  backwards  will  meet  behind  the  spectator. 

Nothing  then  is  necessary  but  to  find  this  point  of  concurrence,  which  is  very  easy ; 
for  any  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  geometry,  must  perceive  that  it  is  the  point 
where  a  line  drawn  through  the  eye,  parallel  to  the  above  inclined  plane,  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  middle  of  the  avenue,  meets  with  the  horizontal  plane.  Let  a 
line  then  inclined  to  the  horizon  two  or  three  degrees,  be  drawn  through  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  and  in  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  avenue ; 
the  point  where  it  meets  the  horizontal  plane  will  be  that  where  the  two  sides  of  the 
avenue  must  unite.  If  from  this  point,  therefore,  two  straight  lines  be  drawn  through 
the  two  extremities  of  the  initial  breadth  of  the  avenue,  they  will  trace  out  where  all 
the  trees  ought  to  be  planted,  so  as  to  appear  to  form  parallel  sides. 

If  the  height  of  the  eye  be  supposed  eqqal  to  5  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  avenue  to  be  36,  the  point  of  concurrence  will  be  found  by  calcula* 
tion  to  be  102  backwards,  and  the  angle  formed  by  the  sides  of  the  avenue  ought  to  be 
about  18  degrees.  It  is  difficult  however  to  believe,  that  lines  which  form  so  ^b* 
sible  an  angle  will  ever  appear  parallel  to  an  eye  within  them,  in  whatever  pmnt  it 
may  be  placed. 

PROBLEM  xxn. 

To  form  a  picture  which,  according  to  the  tide  on  which  it  it  viewed,  thall  exhibit  two 

different  tubjectt. 

Provide  a  sufficient  number  of  small  equikteral  prisms,  a  few  lines  only  in  breadth, 
and  in  length  equal  to  the  height  of  the  painting  which  you  intend  to  make,  and 
place  them  all  close  to  each  other  on  the  ground  to  be  occupied  by  the  painting. 

Then  cut  the  painting  into  bands  equal  to  each  of  the  fiices  of  the  priama,  and 
eement  them,  in  order,  to  the  faces  of  the  same  side. 

When  this  is  done,  take  a  painting  quite  different  from  the  former,  and  having 
divided  it  into  bands  in  the  same  manner,  cement  them  to  the  laces  of  the  opposite  side. 

It  is  hence  evident,  that  when  en  one  side  you  can  see  only  the  faces  of  the  prism 
turned  towards  that  side,  one  of  the  paintings  will  be  seen ;  and  if  the  picture  be 
looked  at  on  the  opposite  side,  the  first  will  disappear,  and  the  second  only  will  be  seen. 
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A  ptiDtiDfl:  may  even  be  made,  which  when  seen  in  front,  and  on  the  two  tides, 
diall  exhibit  three  different  subjects.  For  this  purpose,  the  picture  of  the  ground 
most  be  cut  into  bands,  and  be  cemented  to  that  ground  in  such  a  msoner*  that  a 
ipiee  shall  be  left  between  them,  equal  to  the  thickness  of  a  very  fine  card.  On 
these  intervals  raise,  in  a  direction  perpendicuhir  to  the  ground,  bands  of  the  same 
esrd,  nearly  equal  in  height  to  the  interval  between  them ;  and  on  the  right  faces  of 
these  pieces  of  card  cement  the  parts  of  a  second  painting,  cut  also  into  bands.  In 
the  Isst  place,  cement  the  parts  of  a  third  picture,  cut  in  the  same  manner,  on  the 
left  &ees  of  the  pieces  of  card.  It  is  evident  that  when  this  picture  is  viewed 
in  front,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  bottom  painting  only  will  be  seen ;  but  if  you 
itand  on  one  side,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  height  of  the  slips  of  card  conceals  from 
you  the  bottom,  you  will  see  only  the  picture  cemented  in  detached  portions  to 
the  frees  turned  towards  that  side :  if  you  move  to  the  other  side,  a  third  paint- 
ing will  be  seen. 

FEOBLBM  ZXIII. 

Toiaeribg  en  a  plane  a  diitoried  figure,  which  when  eeenfiom  a  determinate  point 

ehaU  appear  in  it$  juet  proportione, 

A  figure,  such  for  example  as  a  head,  may  be  disguised,  that  is  to  say  distorted,  in 
weh  s  manner,  as  to  exhibit  no  proportion,  when  the  plane  on  which  it  has  been 
dnwn  is  viewed  in  front ;  but  when  viewed  from  a  certain  point  it  shall  appear 
hnatifQl,  that  is  to  my,  in  its  just  proportions.    This  may  be  done  in  the  following 


Having  drawn  on  a  piece  of  paper,  in  its  just  pm. 
^'  ^-  portions,  the  figure  you  intend  to  disguise,  describe 

a  square  around  it,  as  a  bco  (Fig.  28).  and  divide 
it  into  several  other  small  squares,  which  may  be 
done  by  dividing  the  sides  into  equal  parts,  for  ez« 
ample  seven,  and  then  drawing  straight  lines  through 
the  corresponding  points  of  division,  as  the  engravers 
do  when  they  intend  to  make  a  reduced  drawing 
from  a  picture. 

Then  describe,  at  pleasure,  on  the  proposed  plane, 
a  parallelogram  e  x  f  o,  and  divide  one  of  the  two 
dioiter  sides,  as  b  o,  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  d  c,  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
>4ove  A  B  c  n,  which  in  this  case  are  seven.  Divide  the  other  side  m  f,  into  two 
equal  parts,  in  the  point  H,  and  draw  from  it  to  the  points  of  division  of  the 
opposite  side  e  o,  as  many  straight  lines,  the  two  last  of  which  will  be  h  e  and  h  o. 
Earing  then  assumed  at  pleasure,  in  the  side  m  f,  the  point  i,  above  the  point 
B,  as  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  plane  of  the  picture,  draw  from  i  to  the 
point  B,  the  straight  line  b  I,  which  will  cut  those  lines  proceeding  from  the 
pnnt  H,  in  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  Through  these  points  of  intersection 
^w  straight  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  ^  base  E  o  of  the  trian  gle 
KCH,  which  will  thus  be  divided  into  as  many  trapeziums  as  there  are  little 
«|U8res  in  the  sqnare  a  b  c  d.  Hence,  if  the  figure  in  the  square  a  b  c  d  be 
^nnskrreA  to  the  triangle  bob,  by  making  those  parts  of  the  outline  contained 
in  the  different  natural  squares  of  a  b  c  d,  to  pass  through  the  corresponding 
trapeziams  or  perspective  squares,  the  figure  wiU  be  found  to  be  distorted.  But 
it  may  be  seen  exactly  like  its  prototype,  that  is  to  say  as  in  the  square  a  b  c  D, 
i^  it  be  viewed  through  a  hole  k,  which  ought  to  be  small  towards  the  eye  and 
wide  towards  the  object,  made  in  a  small  board  l,  placed  perpendicularly  in  h, 
so  that  the  height  l  k  shall  be  equal  to  h  i,  which  must  never  be  very  great* 
ia  order  that  the  figure  may  be  more  distorted  in  the  picture. 
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In  the  convent  of  tbe  Blinimes  de  la  Place  Rojfale  there  is  a  Magdalen  at  pnjen 
distorted  in  the  same  manner,  which  has  some  celebrity.  It  is  the  work  of 
Father  Niceron  of  that  order,  who  frequently  employed  himself  on  this  kind  of 
optical  amu«ement. 

Several  other  anamorphoses  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner,  by  painting,  for 
example,  on  a  curved  surface,  either  cylindric,  or  conical,  or  spherical,  a  certsin 
figure,  which  when  seen  from  a  determinate  point  shall  appear  regular;  but  as 
this  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  practice  as  in  theory,  we  think  it  needless  to 
say  any  thing  further  on  the  subject,  while  there  are  so  many  others  much  more 
curious.  Those  persons  who  are  fond  of  such  optical  curiosities  may  consult  La 
Pertpective  Curieuseof  Father  Niceron,  where  they  will  find  the  subject  trested 
of  at  full  length. 

PBOBLEM    XXIV. 

Any  quadrilatnal figure  being  given  ;  to  find  the  different  paraUelogramt  or  rectangle* 
of  which  it  may  he  the  pertpective  reyreuntation.  Or  any  paraUelogram^  whether 
right-angled  or  not^  being  given,  to  find  its  position,  and  that  of  the  eye,  which  shall 
cause  its  perspective  representation  to  be  a  given  quadrilateral. 

Let  the  given  quadrilateral  be  the  trapenum 
A  Bc D  (Fig.  29),  which  we  shall  suppose  the  most 
irregular  possible,  having  none  of  its  sides  parallel 
Continue  the  sides  a  b  and  ci>,  till  they  meet  in  r, 
and  the  sides  a  d  and  b  c,  till  they  meet  in  b  ;  then 
draw  B  F,  and  through  the  point  a,  draw  o  h,  pa- 
rallel to  it.  Whatever  be  the  position  of  the  eye, 
provided  what  i&  called  the  point  of  sight  be  in  the 
line  B  F,  or  not  only  in  e  f,  but  in  the  continuaticn 
of  it  on  both  sides ;  the  object,  of  which  the  quad- 
rilateral A  B  c  D  is  the  perspective  representation,  will  be  a  parallelogram. 

For  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  rules  .of  perspective,  know  that  lines  parallel 
to  each  other  on  a  horizontal  plane,  when  represented  in  perspective  meet  in  one 
point  of  the  line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  drawn  through  the  point  of  sight  Thus 
all  the  lines  perpendicular  to  the  ground  line,  meet  in  the  point  of  sight  itself: 
all  those  which  form  with  that  line  an  angle  of  45*,  concur  in  what  is  called  the 
points  of  distance ;  and  those  which  form  a  greater  or  less  angle,  concur  in  other 
points  which  are  always  determined  by  drawing  from-  the  eye  to  the  picture  a 
line  parallel  .to  thpse  of  which  the  perspective  representation  is  required.  All  the 
lines  then,  which  in  the  picture  concur  in  points  situated  in  tbe  line  of  the  point  of 
sight,  are  images  of  horizontal  and  parallel  lines.  Thus,  tbe  lines  on  the  horizontal 
plane,  which  have  as  representatives  in  the  picture  the  lines  b  c  and  a  d,  are 
parallel ;  and  the  case  is  the  same  with  those  which  give  the  lineal  images  a  b  and 
D  c.  But  two  pairs  of  parallel  lines  necessarily  form,  by  their  intersection,  a  parallel- 
ogram. The  object  then  of  which  tbe  quadrilateral  a  B  c  d  is  the  image,  to  an  eye 
situated  in  the  line  f  b,  wherever  the  point  of  sight  may  be,  is  a  parallelogram. 

This  being  demonstrated,  we  shall  first  suppose  that  the  required  object  is  a  rect« 
angle  To  find  in  this  case  the  place  of  tbe  eye,  divide  the  distance  f  b  into  two 
equal  parts  in  i,  and  suppose  the  eye  situated  in  such  a  manner  that  the  perpendi- 
cular, drawn  from  its  place  to  the  painting,  shall  fall  on  the  point  i ;  and  that  the 
distance  is  equal  to  i  E  or  i  f  :  the  points  f  and  i  will  then  be  what,  in  the  language 
of  perspective,  is  called  the  points  of  distance.  Continue  the  lines  c  b  and  c  i>  to 
o  and  H  in  the  ground  line :  the  lines  h  c  f  and  a  b  f  will  be  the  images  of  the  lines 
which  form  with  the  ground  line  angles  of  45  degrees.  Tbe  case  will  be  the  saine 
with  those  of  which  o  c  b  and  a  d  b  are  the  images.    If  the  indefinite  lines  B.de  and 
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A  6,  inclined  to  tlie  ground  line  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  be  tlien  drawn  on  the  one 
side  and  on  tbe  other,  and  in  a  contrary  direction,  the  lines  q  b  e  and  a  d,  inclined 
also  at  half  a  right  angle,  these  lines  wiU  necessarily  meet  at  right  angles,  and 
form  the  rectangle  Abed. 

If  the  point  of  sight  be  supposed  in  another  point,  for  example  E,  that  is  to  say, 
if  we  suppose  the  eye  to  be  directly  opposite  to  the  point  e,  and  at  a  distance  equal 
to  E  K,  after  drawing  b  l  and  f  m  perpendicular  to  the  ground  line  in  the  plane  of  the 
picture,  we  must  draw  to  the  same  ground  line,  in  the  horizontal  plane,  the  perpen^ 
dicular  ln,  equal  to  ek,  and  then  the  line  nm,  making  with  tbe  ground  line  the 
angle  l  si  n.  If  we  then  draw  to  the  points  o  and  a  the  indefinite  perpendiculars 
A  A  and  G  K,  and  through  the  points  a  and  u  the  indefinite  lines  h  e  and  a  /S,  making 
with  the  ground  line  angles  equal  to  L  M  N,  and  in  a  contrary  direction ;  these  two 
pairs  of  lines  will  meet  in  B,  E,  A,  and  evidently  form  an  oblique  parallelogram,  which 
will  be  the  object  of  which  b  c  d  a  is  the  representation,  to  an  eye  situated  opposite 
to  E,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  picture  equal  to  s  e. 

If  the  sides  a  b  and  c  d,  in  the  rectangle  Abed,  were  divided  into  equal  parts  by 
lines  parallel  to  the  other  sides,  it  is  evident  that  these  parallels,  being  continued, 
would  cut  the  line  a  o  into  as  many  equal  parts.  The  case  would  be  tbe  same  with 
lines  parallel  to  a  6  and  cd  dividing  into  equal  portions  the  sides  a  d  and  b  e :  tbe 
line  A  H  would  likewise  be  divided  by  them  into  equal  parts.  Thus  we  have  the 
means  of  dividing  the  trapezium  a  b  c  d,  if  necessary,  into  lozenges,  which  would  be 
the  representation  of  the  squares  into  which  Abed  might  be  divided. 

We  shall  give  hereafter  the  solution  of  a  very  curious  problem,  in  regard  to  orna- 
mental gardening,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  one  here  solved. 

OF  FLAKE   MXERORS. 

Plane  mirrors  are  those  the  reflecting  surface  of  which  is  plane ;  as  is  the  case 
with  the  common  glass  mirrors  used  for  decorating  apartments.  Plane  mirrors  may 
be  made  also  of  metal.  Of  this  kind  were  those  of  the  ancients ;  but  since  the 
invention  of  glass,  metallic  mirrors  are  never  used,  except  small  ones  for  certain 
optical  instruments,  where  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  double  reflection  produced  by 
glass,  one  from  the  anterior  and  the  other  from  the  posterior  surface.  It  is  the 
latter  which  gives  the  liveliest  image;  for  if  the  silvering  be  scraped  from  the  back 
of  a  mirror,  you  will  see  the  bright  image  immediately  disappear  almost  entirely, 
and  that  which  remains  in  its  place  will  scarcely  be  equal  to  that  produced  by  the 
nearer  surface. 

But  in  catoptrics,  in  general,  the  two  surfaces  of  a  mirror  are  supposed  to  be  at 
fuch  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  as  to  produce  only  one  image ;  otherwise  the 
determinations  given  by  this  science  would  require  to  be  greatly  modified. 

PROBLEM   ZXT. 

A  point  of  the  objeet  b,  and  the  place  of  the  eye  A,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  point 
ofr^ection  on  the  turfaee  of  a  plane  mirror,    (Fig.  30.) 

Through  ^,  the  given  point  of  the  object,  and  a, 
the  place  of  the  eye,  conceive  a  plane  perpendicular 
to-the  mirror,  and  cutting  it  in  the  line  cd  :  from  the 
point  B,  draw  B  d  perpendicular  to  c  d,  and  continue 
it  to  F,  so  that  D  F  and  d  b  shall  be  equal :  if  through 
the  points  f  and  a,  the  line  a  f  be  drawn,  intersecting 
c  D  in  E,  the  point  x  will  be  the  point  of  reflection ; 
B  K  will  be  the  incident  ray ;  b  a  the  reflected  ray  ; 
and  BED,  tbe  angle  of  incidence,  and  a  E  c,  the 
angle  of  reflection,  will  be  equal. 
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For  it  is  evident,  by  the  construction,  that  the  angles bxd  and  oav  are  equal; 
but  the  angles  d  s  f  and  a  b  c  are  also  equal,  being  vertical  angles ;  therefore,  &c. 

PROBX.EK  XXTI. 

The  same  euppoaition  being  wtade  as  before :  to  Jmd  the  place  of  the  image  of  the 

point  B. 

The  place  of  the  image  of  the  point  b  is  exactly  in  the  point  f.  But  we  shall  not 
assign  as  the  reason  what  is  commonly  given  in  books  on  catoptrics,  viz.,  that  in 
mirrors  of  every  kind  the  place  of  the  image  is  in  the  continuation  of  the  reflected 
ray,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  point  of  the  object 
to  the  reflecting  surface :  for  what  effect  can  this  perpendicular,  which  is  merely 
imaginary,  have  to  fix  the  image  in  this  manner,  in  the  point  where  it  meets  with 
the  reflected  ray  continued,  rather  than  in  any  other  point  ?  This  principle  then  is 
ridiculous,  and  void  of  foundation. 

It  is  however  true  that,  in  plane  mirrors,  the  place  where  the  object  is  pereeived, 
is  in  the  point  where  the  above  perpendicular  meets  with  the  reflected  ray  produced; 
but  this  is  accidental,  and  the  reason  is  as  follows. 

All  the  rays  which  emanate  from  the  object  B,  and  are  reflected  by  the  mirror, 
meet,  if  produced,  in  the  point  f  :  their  arrangement  then,  in  regard  to  the  eye,  is 
the  same  as  if  tbey  proceeded  from  the  poiut  f.  Consequently  they  must  make 
the  sam^  impression  on  the  eye,  as  if  the  object  were  in  F ;  for  the  eye  would 
not  be  otherwise  affected,  if  they  really  proceeded  from  that  point. 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that,  in  a  plane  mirror,  the  object  appears  to  be  si 
hr  behind,  as  it  is  distant  from  the  mirror. 

It  therefore  follows,  that  a  f,  the  distance  of  the  image  f  from  the  eye,  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  b  e,  the  ray  of  incidence,  and  ▲  b  the  ray  of  reflection,  since  a  a  and 
B  F  are  equaL 

It  thence  follows  also,  that  when  the  plane  mirror  is  parallel  to  the  horison,  ss 
c  D,  a  perpendicular  object,  such  as  b  d,  must  appear  inverted. 

In  the  last  place,  when  we  look  at  ourselves  in  a  mirror,  the  left  aeems  to  be  on 
the  right,  and  the  right  on  the  left. 

PROBLEM   XXTIL 

Several  plane  mirrors  being  given,  and  the  place  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  object ;  to  find 
the  course  of  the  ray  proceeding  from  the  object  to  the  eye,  when  r^cted  twog  three, 
or  four  times. 

Let  there  be  two  mirrors,  a  b  and  c  d,  (Fig.  31.),  and  let  o  f  she  the  perpendicu- 
lar, drawn  from  the  object  o  to  the  mirror  a  b,  and  continued  beyond  it,  so  that  f  B  be 
equal  to  o  f  ;  and  let  s  h  i  be  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the  mirror 
c  o,  and  continued  till  h  i  be  equal  to  h  s ;  join  the  points  i  and  b  by  the  line  b  i, 

which  will  intersect  the  mirrors  in  o  and  k  ;  and 

^*  31*  if  the  lines  o  o,  gk,  and  k  a  be  then  drawn,  they 

.^2^  will  represent  the  course  of  the  ray,  proceedmg 

A>     V^N.  gm         ^^  ^^^  point  o  to  the  eye  by  two  reflections. 

•    ^ '      ^s.         ^^-^  Or,  from  the  point  b,  the  first  part  of  the  con- 

^  ] c  >-j[f-T       !      ii     struction  remaining  the  same,  let  fall,  on  the  mirror 

i         ^,,''''  *  jx  ^  ^*  ^^  perpendicular  elm,  and  continue  it  be- 

A..'*''  yond  it,  till  L  M  be  equal  to  L  e  ;  draw  the  line 

B  H,  intersecting  c  d  in  k  ;  and  from  the  point  k, 
the  line  k  k,  intersecting  a  b  in  o ;  if  g  o  be  also  drawn,  the  lines  o  o,  o  k,  and  x  s 
will  represent  the  course  of  the  ray  proceeding  from  the  point  o,  and  conveyed  to 
the  eye  by  two  reflections. 

In  this  case,  the  point  h  will  be  the  image  of  the  point  o,  and  the  dittanoe  •  m 
will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  rays  b  k,  k  o,  and  o  o. 
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If  wesappose  three  mirrors,  and  three  reflections,  the  course  which  the  inddent  ray 
mint  pursae,  in  order  to  reach  the  eye,  may  be  found  in  the  same  manner.    For  this 

purpose,  let  o  i  (Fig.  32.)  be  the  perpendicular  drawn 
^'  ^  from   the  object  to  the   mirror  a  b,   and   let  b   i   be 

equal  to  H  o.      From   the   point  I  draw  i  k  perpendi- 

w     'y^.tv Y*    cular  to  c  b,  produced  if  necessary,  and   make   K  u 

^^y^      /\  ""*-  *r    ®*1"*^  to  II  I :   from  the  point  K   let  fall   on  d  c   pro- 
^kT  \y^^''*      duced  the  perpendicular  k  n,  and  continue  it  to  L,  so 

that  X.  M  shall  be  equal  to  R  n  :    draw  s    l,    which 

will  intersect  c  D  in  c;  and  from  the  point  g  the  line 

"  OK,   which  will  intersect   c  b  in  f;    if  the  line  p  i, 

intersecting  ▲  b  in  B,  be  then  drawn  from  the  point  f,  and  also  the  line  a  o,  then 

the  line  a  o  will  be  that  according  to  which  the  incident  ray   must  fall  on  the 

firit  mirror,  to  reach  to  eye  s,  after  three  reflections  at  e,  f,  and  g. 

In  this  case  the  point  L  will  be  the  apparent  place  of  the  image  of  the  object, 
to  sn  eye  situated  in  a ;  and  the  distance  a  i.  will  be  equal  to  a  o,  of,  f  e, 
snd  E  0,  taken  all  together. 

The  application  of  this  problem  is  generally  shewn  at  the  game  of  billiards ;  but  as 
we  have  already  treated  that  subject,  under  the  head  mechanics,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  that  article. 

PROBLEM   ZXVIII. 

ForiottJ  properties  of  plane  mirrort. 
L  In  plane  mirrors  the  image  is  always  equal  and  similar  to  the  object.  For  it  may 
he  easily  demonstrated,  that  as  each  point  of  the  image  seems  to  be  as  far  within  the 
mirror  as  the  object  is  distant  from  it,  each  point  of  the  image  is  similarly  situated,  and 
at  an  equal  distance  in  regard  to  all  the  rest,  as  in  the  object:  the  result  must  there- 
fore necessarily  be  the  equality  and  similarity  of  the  image  and  object. 

IL  In  a  plane  mirror,  what  is  on  the  right  appears  in  the  object  to  be  on  the 
left,  and  vice  versa.  This  may  be  easily  proved  in  the  following  manner.  If  a 
piece  of  common  writing  be  held  before  a  mirror,  it  cannot  be  read :  as  the  word 
GBXEEAL,  for  example,  will  appear  under  the  annexed  form ;  but  on  the  other  hand, 

if  the  latter  word  be  presented  to  the  mirror,  genbral  Mill 

Bg.  33.  appear.     This  affords  the  means  of  forming  a  sort  of  secret 

JAJiaKSO         writing;  for  if  we  write  from  right  to  left,  it  cannot  be  read 

by  those  ignorant  of  the  artifice;  but  those  acquainted  withit» 

by  holding  the  writing  before    a  mirror,  will  se«  it  appear  like  common  writing. 

This  method  however  must  not  be  employed  for  concealing  secrets  of  great  impoiU 

anc*,  ss  there  are  few  persons  to  whom  it  is  not  known. 

III.  In  a  plane  mirror,  when  you  can  see  yourself  at  full  length,  at  whatever  dis- 
tance  you  remove  from  it,  you  will  always  see  your  whole  body ;  and  the  height  of 
the  mirror  occupied  by  your  image  will  always  be  equal  to  the  half  of  your  height. 

IV.  If  one  of  the  sun's  rays  be  made  to  fall  on  a  plane  mirror,  and  if  an  angular 
motion  be  given  to  the  mirror,  the  ray  will  be  seen  to  move  with  a  double  anguUir 
motion ;  ao  that  when  the  mirror  has  passed  over  90*,  the  ray  will  have  passed  over 

V.  If  a  plane  mirror  be  inclined  to  a  horizontal  surface,  at  an  angle  of  45*.  its  image 

will  be  vertical. 

VI.  If  two  plane  mirrors  be  disposed  parallel  to  each  other;  and  if  any  object,  such 
u  a  lighted  taper,  be  placed  between  them  ;  you  will  see  in  each  along  series  of  tapera 
which  would  be  extended  in  infinitum,  did  not  each  image  become  fainter  in  propor- 
tion as  the  reflectiona  by  which  they  are  produced  become  more  numerous. 

VII.  When  two  mirrors  are  disposed  in  auch  a  manner  aa  to  form  an  angle  of  ei 
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least  120*,  leYeral  images  will  be  seen,  according  to  the  poaition  of  the  eye.  If  tbe 
angle  of  the  mirrors  be  diminished,  without  changing  the  place  of  the  eye,  these 
images  will  be  seen  to  increase  in  number,  aa  if  they  emerged  from  behind  an  opake 
body. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  all  these  images  are  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle, 
described  from  the  point  where  the  mirrors  meetf  and  pasaipg  through  the  place 
of  the  object. 

Father  Zacharias  Traber,  a  Jesuit,  in  his  NenmM  Optieut,  and  Father  Tacquet, 
in  his  Optic»,  have  carefully  examined  all  the  cases  resulting  from  the  different 
angles  of  these  mirrors,  as  well  as  from  the  different  positions  of  the  eye  and  the 
object.     To  these  we  refer  the  reader. 

VIII.  When  a  luminous  object,  such  as  the  flame  of  a  taper,  is  viewed  in  a 
plane  glass  mirror  of  some  thickness,  several  images  of  that  object  are  perceived ; 
the  first  of  which,  or  that  nearest  the  sur&ce  of  the  glass,  ia  less  brilliant  than 
the  second ;  the  latter  is  the  most  brilliant  of  the  whole ;  and  after  it,  a  series  of 
images  less  and  less  brilliant  are  observed,  to  the  number  sometimes  of  five  or  six. 

The  first  of  these  images  is  produced  by  the  anterior  surfiice  of  the  glass,  and  the 
second  by  the  posterior,  which  being  covered  with  tin-foil,  must  produce  a  more  lively 
reflection :  it  is  therefore  the  most  brilliant  of  the  whole.  The  rest  are  produced  by 
the  rays  of  the  object,  which  reach  the  eye  after  being  several  times  reflected  from 
the  anterior,  as  well  as  posterior,  side  of  the  mirror.  This  phenomenon  may  be 
explained  as  follows. 

Let  T  X  (Fig.  34.)  be  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  a 
^*  ^-  the  object,  and  o  the  place  of  the  eye,  which  we  sbali 

suppose  to  be  both  equally  distant  from  tl^  mirror, 
w.  ^  -  Of  all  the  small  bundles  of  incident  rays,  there  is  ooe 

jS^      yy  A  B,  which  being  reflected  by  the  anterior  surface  in  b, 

is  conveyed  to  the  eye  by  the  line  b  o,  and  forms  at  a' 
the  first  image  of  the  object.    Another,  as  AC,  pene- 
trates the  glass,  and  being  refracted  into  the  line  c  o, 
is  wholly  reflected  into  d  b,  on  account  of  the  opacity 
of  the  posterior  side  of  the  mirror,  and  being  sgsin 
refracted  at  e  proceeds  to  o,  and  forms  at  a'  the  Uve- 
liest  image  of  the  point  a. 
Another  small  bundle  a  f  penetrates  also  the  gUss,  is  refracted  along  the  line  po, 
and  reflected  in  the  direction  of  o  b,  from  which  a  part  of  it  issues,  but  cannot  reach 
the  eye ;   the  other  part  is  reflected  in  the  direction  b  h,  and  then  into  b  i,  from 
which  a  small  part  is  still  reflected,  but  the  remainder  issues  from  the  gla:ts  and  is 
refracted  in  the  direction  of  the  line  i  o,  by  which  it  reaches  the  eye :  consequently 
it  produces  the  third  image,  at  a^,  weaker  than  the  other  two. 

The  fourth  image  is  formed  by  a  biudle  of  incident  rays,  which  experience  two 
refractions  like  the  rest,  and  five  reflections,  viz.*  three  from  the  posterior  sur£ue 
of  the  glass,  and  two  frt>m  the  anterior.  In  regard  to  the  fifth,  it  requires  two 
refractions  and  seven  reflections,  viz.,  three  from  the  anterior  surfisce,  and  four  fron 
the  posterior ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  It  may  hence  be  easily  conceived  how  much  the 
brightness  of  the  images  must  be  dimished,  and  therefore  it  is  very  uncommon  to  see 
more  than  four  or  five. 

PROBLEM   XXIX. 

To  diipoie  several  mirrora  in  auch  a  manner,  that  you  can  see  yourself  in  each 

of  them,  at  the  same  time. 
To  produce  this  effect,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  dispose  the  mirrors  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  shall  correspond  with  the  chords 
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of  that  drcle;  if  yon  then  place  yourself  in  the  centre,  yon  will  lee  your  image  in 
all  the  mirrors  at  the  same  time. 

Remark — If  these  mirrors  are  disposed  according  to  the  sides  of  a  regular  polygon, 
of  an  equal  number  of  sides,  such  as  a  hexagon  or  octagon,  which  seem  to  be 
fittest  for  the  purpose,  and  if  all  the  mirrors  are  perfectly  vertical  and  pUne,  they 
will  form  a  sort  of  cabinet,  which  will  appear  of  an  immense  extent,  and  in  whatever 
part  of  it  you  place  yourself,  you  will  see  your  image,  and  Immensely  multiplied. 

If  this  cabinet  be  illuminated  in  the  inside,  by  a  lustre  placed  in  its  centre,  it  will 
exhibit  a  very  agreeable  spectacle,  as  you  will  see  long  rows  of  lights  towards  what- 
ever side  your  sight  is  directed. 

PROELEM  XXX. 

To  SKosKTC,  &y  rneoM  of  ruction,  a  vertical  height,  the  bottom  of  which  it 

imaccesnble. 
1^.  S5.  We  shall  here  suppose  that  a  b  (Fig.  35.),  the  vertical 

X         height  to  be  measured,  is  that  of  a  tower,  steeple,  or 
j^f^        such  like.     Place  a  mirror  at  c,  in  a  direction  perfectly 
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horizontal ;  or,  because  this  is  very  difficult,  and  as  the 
least  aberration  might  produce  a  great  error  in  the  mea- 
surement, place  in  c  a  vessel  containing  water,  which  will 
re8ect  the  light  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mirror.  The 
eje  which  receives  the  reflected  ray  being  at  o,  measure  with  care  the  height  o  d 
above  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  mirror  at  c ;  measure  also  d  c  as  well  as  c  b,  if  the 
^tter  is  accessible,  and  then  say :  As  c  d,  is  to  D  o,  so  is  c  b  to  a  fourth  proportional 
■  A,  which  will  be  the  height  required. 

But  if  the  bottom  of  the  tower  be  not  accessible,  to  measure  the  height  a  b,  we 
oust  proceed  as  follows : 

Having  performed  every  part  of  the  preceding  operation,  except  measuring  CB, 
wbich  by  the  supposition  is  impossible,  take  another  station,  as  c,  and  place  there  a 
mirror  or  vessel  of  water :  then  taking  your  station  in  <f,  from  which  you  can  see  the 
point  A,  by  means  of  the  reflected  ray  c  o,  measure  c  d  and  d  o.  When  this  is  done, 
J<m  must  employ  the  following  proportion :  As  the  diflference  between  c  d  and  cd\% 
to  CD,  so  is  ce,  the  distance  between  the  two  points  of  reflection,  to  a  fourth  pro- 
portional, which  will  be  the  distance  bc,  before  unknown. 

When  b  c  is  known,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  make  use  of  the  proportion  indi- 
cated  in  the  first  case,  which  will  give  the  height  a  b« 

We  do  not  consider  this  operation  as  susceptible  of  much  accuracy  in  practice. 
Methods  purely  geometrical,  if  good  instruments  are  employed,  ought  always  to  be 
preferred;  but  we  should  perhaps  have  been  .considered  as  guilty  of  an  omission,  had 
we  taken  no  notice  of  this  geometrico-catoptric  speculatiou,  though  it  has  never 
perhaps  been  put  in  practice. 

PBOBLBK    XXXT. 

To  measure  an  inaecessible  height  by  meane  of  its  shadow, 
^iz  a  stick  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  on  a  plane  perfectly  horizontal,  and  mea- 
sure the  height  of  it  above  that  plane,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  exactly  6  feet, 
^en  the  sun  begins  to  sink  towards  the  horizon  in  the  afternoon,  mark  on  the 
frousd  which  is  accessible  the  point  c  (Fig.  36.)  where  the  shadow  of  the  summit 
of  the  tower  &lls,  and  also  the  point  c  the  extremity  of  the  shadow  of  the  stick 
erected  perpendicularly  on  the  fame  plane :  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  more  or  less, 
B^h,  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  two  points  D  and  d,  which  will  be  the 
summits  of  the  shadows  at  that  period ;   then  join  the  two  points  of  the  shadow 
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of  the  Bummit  of  the  tower  by  meant  of  a  itnigbt  line,  and 
measure  tbeir  distance ;  measure  also,  in  like  manner,  the  line 
which  joins  the  two  points  e  and  d  of  the  shadow  of  the  stick ; 
after  which  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  bitft  to  employ  the  fol- 
lowing proportion :  As  the  length  of  the  line  c  d  which  joins  the 
two  points  of  the  shadow  of  the  stick,  is  to  the  height  of  the 
atick  a  6,  so  is  the  length  of  the  line  c  d  which  joins  the  two 
points  of  the  shadow  of  the  tower,  to  the  height  of  the  tower 

AB. 

It  requires  only  an  acquaintance  with  the  first  principles  of 
geometry  to  be  able  to  perceive,  merely  by  inspecting  Fig.  36, 
that  the  pyramids  b  a  d  c  and  6  a  <f  c  are  similar;   consequently,  that  e  d  is  to  a  6 
as  c  o  to  A  B,  which  is  the  hfight  required. 

PROBLBK   XXXIZ. 

Ofaome  tricks  or  kindM  ofilhmon,  which  may  he  performed  by  meoM  of  plane  mirror; 
Many  curious  tricks,  capable  of  astonishing  those  who  have  no  idea  of  catoptrics, 
msy  be  performed  by  the  combination  of  several  plane  mirrors.  Some  of  these  we  shall 
here  describe. 


Fig.  2(1. 


1st.  To  fire  a  pietol  over  your  ehoulder  and  hit  a  marhf  with  a§  mmcA.  eertainiy  at  if 
you  took  aim  at  it  in  the  ueual  Maimer.    (Fig.  37.) 

To  perform  this  trick,  place  before  you  a  plane  iftirror,  so  dis- 
posed, that  you  can  see  in  it  the  object  you  propose  to  hit ;  then 
rest  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  on  yourshoulder  and  take  aim,  looking 
at  the  image  of  the  pistol  in  the  gloss  as  if  it  were  the  pistol 
itself ;  that  is,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  image  of  the  object 
may  be  concealed  by  the  barrel  of  the  pistol :  it  is  evident  that 
if  the  pistol  be  then  fired,  you  will  hit  the  mark. 
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fid.  To  eonatruet  a  box  in  which  heavy  bodice,  such  as  a  ball  of  lead,  will  appear  to 

ascend  contrary  to  their  natural  inclination. 

Construct  a  square  box,  as  A  b  c  d  (Fig.  98.),  where  one  of  the  sides  is  supposed 
to  be  taken  off,  in  order  to  shew  the  inside ;  and  fix  in  it  a  board  h  o  d  c,  so  as  to 

form  a  plane,  somewhat  inclined,  with  a  serpentine  groove  in  it 
of  such  a  size,  that  a  ball  of  lead  can  freely  roll  in  it  and  descend. 
Then  place  the  mirror  h  o  f  i  in  an  inclined  position,  as  seen  in 
the  figure,  and  make  an  aperture  opposite  to  it  at  ic,  in  the  side 
of  the  box,  but  so  disposed  that  the  eye,  when  applied  to  it,  can 
see  only  the  mirror,  and  not  the  inclined  plane  h  d.  It  may  be 
easily  perceived  that  the  image  of  this  plane,  viz.  h  l  k  o,  will 
seem  to  be  a  plane  almost  vertical,  and  that  a  body  which  rolls 
from  0  to  c,  along  the  serpentine  groove,*will  appear  to  ascend  in  a  similar  direction 
from  a  to  l.  Hence,  if  the  mirror  is  very  clean,  so  as  not  to  be  observed,  or  if  only 
a  faint  light  be  admitted  into  the  box,  which  will  tend  to  conceal  the  artifice,  the 
illusion  will  be  greater,  and  those  not  acquainted  with  the  deception  will  have  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty  to  discover  it. 

Sd.  To  construct  a  box  in  which  objects  shall  be  seen  through  one  hole,  difirent  from 
what  were  seen  through  another,  though  in  both  eases  they  seem  to  occupy  the  whde 
box. 

Provide  a  square  box,  which,  on  account  of  its  right  angles,  is  the  fittest  for  this 
purpose,  and  divide  it  into  four  parts,  by  partitions  perpendicular  to  the  bottom. 
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croHOgncli  other  in  the  centre.  To  these  partitions  apply  plane  mirrors,  and  naaVt 
a  bole  in  each  fi^e  of  the  box,  to  look  through ;  but  disposed  in  sach  a  manner,  that 
tbeeye  esn  see  only  the  mirrors  applied  to  the  partitions,  and  not  the  bottonfof  the 
box.  In  esch  right  angle  of  division  formed  by  the  partitions,  place  some  object,  which, 
bein^repeated  in  the  lateral  mirrors,  may  form  a  regular  representation,  such  as  a  par- 
terre, a  fortification  or  dtadel,  a  pavement  divided  into  compartments,  &c.  That 
tbeinsde  of  the  box  may  be  sufficiently  lighted,  it  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  piece 
oftnnspsrent  parchment. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  eye  be  applied  to  each  of  the  small  a|>ertnres  formed  in 
the  rides  of  the  box,  it  will  perceive  as  many  different  objects,  which  however  will 
leea  to  occupy  the  whole  inside  of  it.  The  first  will  be  a  regular  parterre,  the  second 
a  fortification,  the  third  a  pavement  in  compartments,  and  the  fourth  some  other  object. 

If  several  persons  look  at  the  same  time  through  these  holes,  and  then  ask  each 
other  what  they  have  seen,  a  scene  highly  comic  to  those  acquainted  with  the  secret 
nayensne,  as  each  will  assert  that  he  saw  a  different  object 

Remark. — To  render  the  parchment  employed  for  covering  optical  machines,  such  as 
the  above,  more  transparent,  it  ought  to  be  repeatedly  washed  in  a  clear  ley,  which  must 
be  changed  each  time :  it  is  then  to  be  carefully  extended,  and  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  giving  it  some  colour,  you  may  employ,  for  green,  verdigrise 
£loted  in  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  dark  green ;  for  red,  an  infusion  of 
Bratil  wood ;  for  yellow,  an  infusion  of  yellow  berries  $  the  parchment  afterwards 
ooghtto  be  now  and  then  varnished. 

^  /a  c  rc&m  tm  thefintjloor,  to  see  tko$e  who  approach  the  door  of  the  houee,  with* 
out  looking  out  at  the  window,  and  without  being  observed. 

Under  the  middle  of  the  architrave  of  the  window  place  a  mirror,  with  its  face 
downwards,  and  a  little  inclined  towards  the  side  of  the  apartment,  so  that  it  shall 
reflect  to  the  distance  of  some  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  window,  or  on  the  bot- 
tom itself,  objects  placed  before  and  near  the  door  of  the  house.  But  as  the  objects 
by  these  means  will  be  seen  inverted,  in  which  case  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
them,  and  as  it  is  fatiguing  and  inconvenient  to  look  upwards,  fix  another  plane  mirror 
in  a  horizontal  position,  in  the  place  to  which  the  image  of  objects  is  reflected  by  the 
first  mirror.  As  this  second  mirror  will  exhibit  the  objects  in  their  proper  position, 
they  can  be  better  distinguished.  They  will  appear  however  at  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance, and  as  if  placed  perpendicularly  on  a  plane,  somewhat  inclined,  and  almost  in 
sach  a  situation  as  they  would  be  seen  in  if  you  looked  downwards  from  the  win- 
^w;  which  will  be  sufficient  in  general  to  enable  yon  to  distinguish  those  with  whom 
yon  are  acquainted. 
Two  mirrors,  arranged  in  this  manner,  are  represented  figure  39. 

Hg,  39.  Ozanam,  and  others  before  him,  who  published  Ma- 

thematical Recreations,  propose  by  way  of  problem,  to 
shew  a  jealous  husband  what  his  wife  is  doing  in  ano* 
ther  apartment.  To  bore  a  hole  near  the  ceiling  in  the 
partition  wall  which  separates  two  apartments,  and  fix 
a  horizontal  mirror,  half  in  the  one  room  and  half  in  the 
other,  to  reflect,  by  m^ns  of  another  mirror  placed 
opposite  to  it,  the  image  of  what  might  take  place  in 
one  of  these  rooms,  is  certainly  an  ingenious  idea ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  neither  Osanam  nor  his 
predecessor  were  jealous  husbands,  or  that  they  had  a 
singular  depeudance  on  the  folly  and  stupidity  of  the 
two  lovers. 
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To  inflame  objecta,  at  a  cotuiderable  distance,  &y  wteans  of  plant  wUrrort, 

Arrange  a  great  number  of  plane  mirrore,  each  about  six  or  eight  inches  square, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  solar  rays  reflected  from  them  may  be  united  in  one  focus. 
It  is  evident,  and  has  been  proved  by  experience,  that  if  there  are  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  mirrors,  as  100  or  150  for  example,  they  will  produce  in  their  common 
focus  a  heat  capable  of  inflaming  combustible  bodies,  and  even  at  a  very  great 
distance. 

This  was,  no  doubt,  the  invention  employed  by  Archimedes,  if  he  really  burnt 
the  fleet  of  Marcellus  by  means  of  burning  mirrors,  as  we  are  told  in  history ;  for 
Kircher,  when  at  Syracuse,  observed  that  the  Roman  ships  could  not  have  been  at  a 
lefts  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  city  than  twenty-three  paces.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  focus  of  a  concave  spherical  mirror  is  at  the  distance  of  half  its 
radius;  consequently  the  mirror  employed  by  Archimedes  must  have  been  a  portion 
of  a  sphere  of  at  least  46  paces  radius,  the  construction  of  which  would  be  attended 
with  insurmountable  difficulties.  Besides,  can  it  be  believed  that  the  Romans,  at  so 
short  a  distance,  would  have  suffered  him  to  make  use  of  his  machine  without 
interrt)ption  ?  On  the  contrary,  would  they  not  have  destroyed  it  by  a  shower  of 
missile  weapons  ? 

Anthemius  of  Tralles,  the  architect  and  engineer  who  lived  under  Justinian,  is 
the  first  who,  according  to  the  account  of  Vitellio,  conceived  the  idea  of  employing 
plane  mirrors  for  burning  ;*  but  we  are  not  told  whether  he  ever  carried  this  method 
into  execution.  It  is  to  Buffon  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  proof  of  its  being  prac- 
ticable. In  the  year  1747,  this  eminent  naturalist  caused  to  be  constructed  a  ma- 
chine consisting  of  360  plane  mirrors,  each  8  inches  square,  and  all  moveable  on 
hinges,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  be  made  to  assume  any  position  at  pleasure. 
By  means  of  this  machine  he  was  able  to  bum  wood  at  the  distance  of  200  feet. 
Buffon's  curious  paper  on  this  subject  may  oe  seen  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  year  1746. 

That  the  ancients  made  use  of  burning  glasses  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  a  play 
of  Aristophanes,  called  The  Clouds,  where  Strepsiades  tells  Socrates,  that  he  bad 
found  out  an  exceVlent  method  to  defeat  his  creditors,  if  they  should  bring  an  action 
against  him.  His  contrivance  was.  that  he  would  get  from  the  jewellers  a  certain 
transparent  stone,  which  was  used  for  kindling  fire,  and  then,  standing  at  a  distance, 
be  would  hold  it  to  the  sun,  and  melt  down  the  wax  on  which  the  action  was  written. 

The  astonishing  philosophico-roilitary  exploit  of  Archimedes  may  deserve  vome 
farther  notice.  That  exploit  has  been  recorded  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  Lucian,  Dion, 
Zonaras,  Galen,  Anthemius,  Tzetzes,  and  other  ancient  writers.  The  account  of 
Tzetzes  is  so  particular,  that  it  suggested  to  father  Kircher  the  specific  method  by 
which  Archimedes  probably  effected  his  purpose.  "  Arthimedes,*'  says  that  author. 
**  set  fire  to  the  fleet  of  Marcellus  by  a  burning  glass,  composed  of  small  square 
mirrors,  moving  every  way  upon  hinges ;  and  which,  when  placed  in  the  snn*8  rayi, 
reflected  them  on  the  Roman  fleet,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  ashes  at  the  distance  of  a 
bow-shot"  This  account  gained  additional  probability  by  the  effect  which  Zonaras 
ascribes  to  the  burning  mirror  of  Proclos,  by  which  he  affirms,  that  the  fleet  of 
Titellius,  when  besieging  Byzantium,  now  Constantinople,  was  utterly  consumed. 
But  perhaps  no  historical  testimony  could  have  gained  belief  to  such  extraordinary 
facts,  if  similar  ones  had  not  been  seen  in  modem  times.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1726,  p.  172,  we  read  of  a  plane  mirror,  of  twelve 
inches  square,  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  to  a  concave  mirror  sixteen  inches  in  diameter, 

•  Hiatsire  &m  llatliematiqiies,  pwr  Mondida,  vd.  i.  p.  aM. 
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io  the  focst  of  which  bodies  were  burnt  at  the  diitance  of  600  paces.  Speaking 
of  thi«  mirror,  father  Regnault  aitks,  (in  his  Physics,  vol.  3.  disc.  10.),  "  What  would 
w  the  effect  of  a  number  of  plane  mirrors,  placed  in  a  hollow  truncated  pyramid, 
Md  directing  the  sun's  rays  to  the  same  point  ?  Throw  the  focus,  said  he,  a  little 
wther.Mid  you  re-discover  or  verify  the  secret  of  Archimedes."  This  was  actually 
effected  by  M.  Bufion:  in  the  year  1747  he  read  to  the  Academy  an  account  of  a 
nunor,  which  he  had  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  plane  mirrors,  which  made  the 
wn'i  rays  coorerge  to  a  point  at  a  great  distance. 

OP  SPHERICAL  MIRRORS,  BOTH  CONCAVE  AND  CONVEX. 

A  ipherical  mirror  is  nothing  else  than  a  portion  of  a  sphere,  the  surface  of  which 
M  polished  so  as  to  reflect  the  light  in  a  regular  manner.  If  it  be  the  convex  surface 
that  i«  polished,  it  will  form  a  convex  spherical  mirror ;  if  it  be  the  concave  surface, 
rt  wiU  be  a  concave  mirror. 

We  must  here  first  observe,  that  when  a  ray  of  light  falls  on  any  curved  surface 
whatever,  it  will  be  leflected  in  the  same  manner  as  from  a  plane  touching  the  point 
of  that  Burface  where  it  falls.  Thus,  if  a  tangent  be  drawn  at  the  point  of  reflection 
<o  the  tur£ice  of  a  spherical  mirror,  in  the  plane  of  the  incident  ray  and  of  the  centre, 
"e  «y  will  be  reflected,  making  with  that  Ungent  an  angle  of  reflection  equal  to  the 
^  of  incidence. 

PROBLEM    XXXIT. 

Tkt  place  of  an  object,  and  that  of  the  eye,  being  given  ;  to  determine,  in  a  spherical 

mirror,  the  point  of  njlection,  and  the  place  of  the  image. 

The  solution  of  these  two  problems  is  not  so  easy  in  regard  to  spherical  as  to  plane 

Mirrors;  for  when  the  eye  and  the  object  are  at  unequal  distances  from  the  mirror, 

t^  determination  of  the  point  of  reflection  necessarily  depends  on  principles  which 

require  the  assistance  of  the  higher  geometry;  and  this  point  cannot  be  assigned  in 

tie  circumference  of  the  circle  without  employing  one  of  the  conic  sections.    For  this 

reason,  we  sbill  omit  the  construction,  and  only  observe  that  there  is  one  extremely 

•imple,  in  which  two  hyperbolas  between  their  asymptotes  are  employed:  one  of 

these  determines  the  point  of  reflection  on  the  convex  surface,  and  the  second  the 

point  of  reflection  on  the  concave  surface. 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  us  here  to  take  notice  of  one  property  belonging  to  this 

point.    Let  B  be  the  object  (Fig.  40.),  a  the  place  of  the  eye,  e  the  point  of  reflec- 

.  tion  from  the  convex  surface  of  the  spherical  mirror  del, 

^  rig,  40.  the  centre  of  which  is  c  ;  also  let  f  o  be  a  tangent  to  the  point 

s,  in  the  plane  of  the  lines  b  o  and  ▲  c,  which  it  meets  in  i 
andi;  and  let  the  reflected  ray  ae,  when  produced,  inter- 
sect the  line  b  c  in  h  :  the  points  h  and  i  will  be  so  situated, 
that  we  shall  have  the  following  proportion :  as  b  c  is  to  c  h, 
so  is  B  I  to  I  H. 

In  like  manner,  if  B  e  be  produced  till  it  meet  a  c  in  A,  we 
shall  have  ac  :  chi  At  :ih;  proportions  which  will  be 
equally  true  in  the  case  of  reflection  from  t^oncave  surface. 

In  regard  to  the  place  of  the  image,  opticians  have  long  admitted  it  as  a  principle 
that  it  is  hi  the  point  h,  where  the  reflected  ray  meets  the  perpendicular  drawn  from 
the  object  to  the  mirror.  But  this  supposition  (though  it  serves-pretty  well  to  shew 
how  the  images  of  objects  are  less  in  convex,  and  larger  in  concave,  than  they  are  'in 
plane  mirrors,)  has  no  foundation. 

A  more  philosophic^  principle  advanced  by  Dr.  Barrow  is,  that  the  eye  perceives 
the  image  of  the  object  in  that  point  where  the  rays  forming  the  small  divergent 
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bundle,  which  enters  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  meet  together.  It  is  indeed  natural  to 
think  that  this  divergency,  as  it  is  greater  when  the  object  is  near  and  less  when 
it  is  distant,  ought  to  enable  the  eye  to  judge  of  distance. 

By  this  principle  also  we  are  enabled  to  assign  a  pretty  plausible  reason  for  the  di* 
minution  of  objects  in  convex,  and  their  enlargement  in  concave  mirrors ;  for  the 
convexity  of  the  former  renders  the  rays,  which  compose  each  bundle  that  enters  the 
eye,  more  divergent  than  if  they  fell  on  a  plane  mirror ;  consequently  the  point  where 
they  meet  in  the  central  ray  produced,  is  much  nearer.  It  may  even  be  demonstrated, 
that  in  convex  mirrors  it  is  much  nearer,  and  in  concave  much  &rther  distant,  than 
the  point  h,  considered  by  the  ancients,  and  the  greater*  part  of  the  modems,  as  the 
place  of  the  image.  In  a  word,  it  is  concluded  that  in  our  convex  mirrors  this  image 
will  be  still  more  contracted,  and  in  concave  ones  more  extended,  than  the  ancients 
supposed ;  which  will  account  for  the  apparent  enlargement  of  objects  in  the  latter, 
and  their  diminution  in  the  former. 

This  principle  however  is  attended  with  difficulties,  which  Dr.  Barrow,  the  author 
of  it,  does  not  conceal,  and  to  which  he  confesses  he  never  saw  a  satisfactory  answer. 
This  induced  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  Treatise  on  Optics,  to  propose  another  ;  but  we  shall 
not  here  enter  into  a  discussion  on  this  subject,  as  it  would  be  too  dry  and  abstruu 
for  the  generality  of  readers. 

.     PROBLEM   XXXT. 

The  principal  properties  of  Spheriqal  Mirrors^  both  convex  and  concave. 

1.  The  first  and  principal  property  of  convex  mirrors  is,  that  they  represent 
objects  less  than  they  would  be  if  seen  in  a  plane  mirror  at  the  same  distance.  This 
may  be  demonstrated  independently  of  the  place  of  the  image ;  for  it  can  be  shewn 
that  the  extreme  rays  of  an  object,  however  placed,  which  enter  the  eye  after  being 
reflected  by  a  convex  mirror,  form  a  less  angle,  and  consequently  paint  a  less  image 
on  the  retina  than  if  they  had  been  reflected  by  a  plane  mirror,  which  never  changes 
that  angle.  But,  the  judgment  which  the  eye  in  general  forms  respecting  the 
magnitude  uf  objects,  depends  on  the  magnitude  of  that  angle,  and  that  image,  unless 
modified  by  some  particular  cause.  • 

On  the  otiier  hand,  in  concave  mirrors  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the 
extreme  rays  of  an  object,  in  whatever  manner  situated,  make  a  greater  angle  on  ar- 
riving at  the  eye,  than  they  would  do  if  reflected  from  a  plane  mirror ;  consequently 
the  appearance  of  the  object,  for  the  above  reason,  must  be  much  greater. 

2.  In  a  convex  mirror,  however  great  be  the  distance  of  the  object,  its  image  is 
never  farther  from  the  surface  than  half  the  rndius ;  so  that  a  straight  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  mirror,  were  it  even  infinite,  would  not  appear  to  extend  fiirther 
within  the  mirror,  than  the  fourth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  which  it  is  a 
segment. 

But  in  a  concave  mirror,  the  image  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  mirror  is  always 
longer  than  the  line  itself;  and  if  this  line  be  equal  to  half  the  radius,  its  image 
will  appear  to  be  infinitely  produced. 

3.  In  convex  mirrors,  the  appearance  of  a  curved  line  concentric  to  the  mirror,  is 
a  circular  line  also  concentric  to  the  mirror ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  straight  line,  or 
plane  surface,  presented  to  the  mirror,  is  #1  ways  convex  on  the  outside,  or  towards  the 
eye. 

In  a  concave  mirror,  the  contrary  is  the  case  :  the  image  of  a  rectilineal  or  plane 
object  appears  concave  towards  the  eye. 

'4.  A  convex  mirror  disperses  the  rays ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  &11  on  its  sorAtoe 
parallel,  it  reflects  them  divergent ;  if  they  fall  divergent^  it  reflects  them  still  mofr 
divergent,  according  to  circumstances.  « 
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Ob  thii  property  of  concave  ipherical  mirror*,  is  founded  the  use  made  of  them 
for  coQecting  the  sud'h  rays  into  a  small  space,  where  their  heat,  multiplied  in  the 
ratio  of  their  condensation,  produces  astonishing  effects.  But  this  subject  deserves 
to  be  treated  of  separately. 


OP   BURNING   MIRRORS. 

The  properties  of  burning  mirrors  may  be  deduced  from  the  following  propo- 

fition: 

PHOBLEK   XXXTI. 

If  a  rmf  of  Ught  fail  very  near  the  axie  of  a  concave  epherical  eurface,  and  pa- 
raUel  to  that  axis,  it  will  be  reflected  in  tuch  a  manner,  aa  to  meet  it  at  a  die- 
taecefrom  the  mirror  nearly  equal  to  half  tha  radius, 

jss^.  4].  For  let  abc  (Fig.  41.)  be  the  concave  surface  of  a 

B  £  well  polished  spherical  mirror,  of  which  d  is  the  centre, 

^s.  uid  D  B  the  semi-diameter  in  the  direction  of  the  axis ; 

.V;\  if  E  F  be  a  ray  of  light  parallel  to  b  d,  it  will  be  reflected 

'>A  in  the  direction  of  f  a,  which  will  intersect  the  diameter 

i  1  ^  BD  ill  a  certain  point  g«     But  the  point  o  will  always 

'      i  be  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  mirror  than  to  the  centre. 

I     I  

For  if  the  radius  d  f  be  drawn,  we  shall  have  the  angles 
D  F  E  and  D  F  o  equal ;  consequently  the  angles  d  f  a  and 
CDF  will  also  be  equal ;  since  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  parallel  lines  f  e  and  b  d, 
ii  equal  to  o  f  e  :  the  triangle  D  G  F  then  is  isosceles,  and  c  d  is  equal  to  g  f  ;  but 
6  r  is  always  greater  than  G  B ;  whence  it  follows  that  d  g  also  is  greater  than  g  b  ; 
tbe  point  o  therefore  is  nearer  the  surface  of  the  mirror  than  the  centre. 

But  when  the  arc  B  f  is  exceedingly  small,  it  is  well  known  that  the  difference 
between  o  f  and  g  b  will  be  insensible ;  consequently,  in  this  case,  the  point  g  will 
be  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  radius. 

This  is  confirmed  by  trigonometry  ;  for  if  tbe  arc  bf  be  only  5  degrees,  and  if  we 
wppose  the  semi.diameter  db  to  be  100000  parts,  the  line  bg  will  be  49809,  which 
differs  from  half  the  radius  but  jUin  part  only,  or  less  then  3^.*  It  is  even  found, 
that  ss  long  as  the  arc  b  f  does  not  exceed  15  degrees,  the  distance  of  the  point  o 
from  half  the  semi-diameter  is  scarcely  a  56th  part.  Hence  it  appears,  that  all  the 
rsys  which  fall  on  a  concave  mirror,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  its  summit  not  exceeding  15  degrees,  unite  at  a  distance  from  the  mirror 
sesrly  equal  to  half  the  semi-diameter.  Thus,  the  solar  rays,  which  are  sensibly 
parallel  when  they  fall  on  this  concave  surface,  will  be  there  condensed,  if  not  into 
one  point,  at  Ifeast  into  a  very  small  space,  where  they  will  produce  a  powerful  heat, 
■0  moch  the  stronger  as  the  breadth  of  the  mirror  is  greater.  For  this  reason,  the 
pluv  where  the  rays  meet  is  called  the  focus,  or  burning  point. 

The  focus  of  a  concave  mirror  then  is  not  a  point :  it  has  even  a  pretty  sensible 
nsgnitode.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  mirror  be  the  portion  of  a  sphere  of  six  feet 
(vdiiii,  and  form  an  arc  of  90  degrees,  which  gives  a  breadth  of  somewhat  more  than 
three  feet,  its  focus  ought  to  be  about  the  56th  part  of  that  size,  or  between  seven 
snd  eight  lines.  The  rays,  therefore,  which  fall  on  a  circle  of  three  feet  diameter, 
^U  for  the  most  part  be  collected  in. a  circle  of  a  diameter  56  times  less,  and  which 
consequently  is  only  the  3136th  part  of  the  space  or  surface.     It  may  hence  be  eftsily 

J^  cakalfttlan  to  llite  case  it  easy.  For  the  arc  b  r  beinft  given,  we  hare  giren  alao  the 
""C^J  D  '>  ■•  well  aa  G  p  D,  which  ia  equal  to  it,  and  oon«eq«ently  tbe  angle  nor,  which  la  the 
"■Ppwaitat  of  their  aum  to  two  right  angles.  In  tbe  triangle  d  o  r  then,  we  haTe  given  the  three 
"*l^  and  a  ride,  vis.  o  p,  which  ia  the  radius;  and  therefor*,  by  a  veiy  simple  trigonooetrinl 
"■■nni  we  can  find  the  side  D  o  or  o  p,  which  ia  eqoal  to  it. 
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oonceived  what  degree  of  heat  such  mirrors  must  produce,  since  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  is  only  triple  that  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  a  fine  summer's  day. 

Attempts  however  have  been  made  to  construct  mirrors  to  collect  all  the  rays 
of  the  sun  into  one  point.    For  this  purpose  if  would  be  necessary  to  give  to  the 

polished  surface  a  parabolic  curve.  For  let  c  b  d  be  a  para- 
bola (Fig. 42.),  the  axis  of  which  is  ab:  we  here  suppose 
that  the  reader  has  some  knowledge  of  conic  sections.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  this  axis  there  is  a  certain*  point  f,  so 
situated,  that  every  ray,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  this  parabola, 
will  be  reflected  exactly  to  that  point,  which  on  this  account 
has  been  called  the  Jbeus,  If  the  concave  surface  therefore 
of  a  parabolic  spheroid  be  well  polished,  all  the  solar  rays, 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  axis,  will  be  united  in  one  point,  and  will  produce 
there  a  heat  much  stronger  than  if  the  surfiu^  had  been  spherical. 

RemarkM.^^l.  As  the  focus  of  a  spherical  mirror  is  at  the  distance  of  a  fourth  part 
of  the  diameter,  the  impossibility  of  Archimedes  being  able,  with  such  a  mirror,  to 
burn  the  Roman  ships,  supposing  their  distance  to  have  been  only  30  paces,  as 
Kireher  says  he  remarked  when  at  Syracuse,  may  be  easily  conceived ;  for  it  would 
have  been  necessary  that  the  sphere,  of  which  his  mirror  was  a  portion,  should  have 
had  a  radius  of  60  paces ;  and  to  construct  such  a  sphere  would  be  impossible.  A 
parabolic  mirror  would  be  attended  with  the  same  inconvenience.  Besides,  the 
Romans  must  have  been  wonderfully  condescending,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  burnt 
so  near,  without  deranging  the  machine.  If  the  mathematician  of  Syracuse  therefore 
burnt  the  Roman  ships  by  means  of  the  solar  rays,  and  if  Proclus,  as  we  are  told, 
treated  in  the  same  manner  the  ships  of  Vitellius,  which  were  besieging  Byzantium, 
they  must  have  employed  mirrors  of  another  kind,  and  could  succeed  only  by  an 
invention  similar  to  that  revived  by  Biiffon,  and  of  which  he  shewed  the  possibility. 
(See  Prob.  33.) 

The  ancients  made  use  of  concave  mirrors  to  rekindle  the  vestal  fires.  Plutarch* 
in  his  life  of  Numa,  says  that  the  instruments  used  for  this  purpose,  were  dishes 
which  were  placed  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  the  combustible  matter  placed  in  the 
centre ;  by  which  it  is  probable  he  meant  the  focus,  conceiving  that  to  be  at  the 
centre  of  the  mirror's  concavity. 

IL  We  cannot  here  omit  to  mention  some  mirrors  celebrated  on  account  of  their 
size,  and  the  effects  they  produced  ;  one  of  them  was  the  work  of  Settala,  a  canon 
of  Milan  :  it  was  parabolic,  and,  according  to  the  account  of  fiither  Schott,  inflamed 
wood  at  the  distance  of  15  or  16  paces.. 

Villette,  an  artist  and  optician  of  Lyons,  constructed  three,  about  the  year  1670, 
one  of  which  was  purchased  by  Tavemier,  and  presented  to  the  king  of  Persia ;  the 
second  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  the  third  by  the  king  of  Fiance. 
The  one  last  mentioned  was  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  about  3  feet  focus.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  were  collected  by  it  into  the  space  of  about  half-a.-guinea.  It  im- 
mediately set  fire  to  the  greenest  wood ;  it  fused  silver  and  copper  in  a  few  seconds ; 
and  in  one  minute,  more  or  less,  vitrified  brick,  flint,  and  other  vitrifiable  substanees. 

These  mirrors  however  were  inferior  to  that  constructed  by  Baron  von  Tchim^ 
hausen,  about  1687*  and  of  which  a  description  may  be  found  in  the  Traosaetiona 
of  Leipsic  for  that  year.  This  mirror  consisted  of  a  metal  plate,  twice  as  thick  aa 
the  blade  of  a  common  knife ;  it  was  about  3  Leipsic  ells,  or  5  feet  3  inches,  in 
breadth,  and  its  focal  distance  was  two  of  these  ells,  or  3  feet  6  inches :  it  produced 
the  following  effects: 

Wood,  exposed  to  its  focus,  immediately  took  fire ;  and  the  most  violent  wind  was 
not  able  to  extinguish  it. 
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Witer,  contaiDed  in  tn  eartben  Tend,  wai  instantly  thrown  into  a  state  of  ebul- 
lition ;  lo  that  egga  were  boiled  in  it  in  a  moment,  and  soon  after  the  whole  water 
wai  eTuporated. 

Copper  and  silver  passed  into  fusion  in  a  few  minutes,  and  slate  was  transformed 
into  a  kind  of  black  glass,  which,  when  laid  hold  of  with  a  pair  of  pincers,  could  be 
drawn  out  into  filaments. 

Brick  was  fused  into  a  kind  of  yellow  glass ;  pumice  stone  and  fragments  of  cru- 
dblet,  which  had  withstood  the  most  violent  furnaces,  were  also  vitrified,  &c. 

Such  were  the  effects  of  the  celebrated  mirror  of  Baron  von  Tchirnbausen ;  which 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  king  of  France,  and  which  was  ke{)t  in 
the  Jardm  dm  Roi,  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  the  air,  which  in  a  great  measure 
deitroyed  its  polish. 

But  metal  is  not  the  only  substance  of  which  burning  mirrors  have  been  made. 
We  are  told  by  Wolf,  that  an  artist  of  Dresden,  named  Gaertner,  constructed  one  in 
imitation  of  Tchirnhausen's  mirror,  composed  only  of  wood,  and  which  produced 
effects  equally  astonishing.  But  this  author  does  not  inform  us  in  what  manner 
Gntner  was  able  to  give  to  the  wood  the  necessary  polish. 

Father  Zacharias  Truber  however  seems  to  have  supplied  this  deficiency,  by  in« 
forming  us  in  what  manner  a  burning  mirror  may 'be  constructed  with  wood  and 
leaf<gold ;  for  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  give  to  a  piece  of  exceedingly  dry  and  very 
Iiard  wood  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  concave  sphere,  by  means  of  a  turning 
machine ;  to  cover  it  in  a  uniform  manner  with  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  wax,  and  then 
to  apply  bits  of  gold-leaf,  about  three  or  four  inches  in  breadth.  Instead  of  gold* 
lesf^  aoiall  plane  mirrors,  he  says,  might  be  adapted  to  the  concavity  ;  and  it  will  be 
leen  with  astonishment,  that  the  effect  ol  such  a  mirror  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  a 
mirror  made  entirely  of  metal. 

Father  Zahn  mentions  something  more  singular  than  what  is  related  by  Wolf  of 
the  artist  of  Dresden,  for  he  says  that  an  engineer  of  Vienna,  in  the  year  1699,  made 
a  mirror  of  paste-board,  covered  on  the  inside  with  straw  cemented  to  it,  which  was 
so  powerful  as  to  fuse  all  metals. 

Concave  mirrors  of  a  considerable  diameter,  and  which  produce  the  same  effect  as 
the  preceding,  may  be  procured  at  present  at  much  less  expense.  For  this  advantage 
we  sre  indebted  to  M.  de  Bernieres,  one  of  the  controllers  general  of  bridges  and 
caoaeways,  who  discovered  a  method  of  giving  the  figure  of  any  curve  to  glass 
Dunors ;  an  invention  which,  besides  its  utility  in  Optics,  may  be  applied  to  various 
purposes  in  the  arts.  The  concave  mirrors  which  he  constructed,  were  round  pieces 
of  glass  bent  into  a  spherical  form  -,  concave  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other, 
and  silvered  on  the  convex  side.  M.  de  Bernieres  constructed  one  for  the  king 
of  France,  of  3  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  presented  to  his  majesty  in 
1757.  Forged  iron  exposed  to  its  focus  was  fused  in  two  seconds :  silver  ran  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  dropped  into  water  it  extended  itself  in  the  form  of  a  spider's 
veb ;  flint  became  vitrified,  &c. 

These  mirrors  have  considerable  advantage  over  those  of  metal.  Their  reflection 
from  the  posterior  surface,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  rays,  occasioned  by  their 
paasage  through  the  first  surface,  is  still  more  lively  than  that  from  the  best  polished 
metallie  surface ;  besides,  they  are  not  subject,  like  metallic  mirrors,  to  lose  their 
polish  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  always  charged  with  vapours  which  corrode  metal, 
bat  which  make  no  impression  on  glass :  in  a  word,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  pre* 
serve  them  firom  moisture,  which 'destroys  the  silvering. 

PROBLEM   XXXTII. 

Seme  pnpertieM  of  eoneave  mirrart,  in  regard  to  vision,  or  the  formation  of  imaget, 

I.  If  an  object  be  placed  between  a  concave  mirror  and  its  focus,  its  image  it 

X 
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•e^n  within  the  mirror,  and  more  magnified  the  nearer  the  object  is  to  the  focus ;  so 
that  when  the  object  is  in  the  focus  itself,  it  teems  to  occapj  the  whole  capadty 
of  the  mirror,  and  nothing  is  seen  distinct. 

If  the  object,  placed  in  the  focus,  be  a  luminous  body,  the  rays  which  proceed 
from  it,  after  being  reflected  by  the  mirror,  proceed  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that  tbey 
form  a  cylinder  of  light,  extended  to  a  very  great  distance,  and  almost  without 
diminution.  This  column  of  light,  if  the  observer  stands  on  one  side,  will  be  easily 
perceived  when  it  is  dark;  and  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  paces  firom 
the  mirror,  if  a  book  be  held  before  this  light,  it  may  be  read. 

II.  If  the  object  be  placed  between  the  focus  and  the  centre,  and  if  the  eye  be 
either  beyond  the  centre,  or  between  the  centre  and  the  focus,  it  cannot  be  distinctly 
perceived,  as  the  rays  reflected  by  the  mirror  are  convergent.  But  if  the  object  be 
strongly  illuminated,  or  if  it  be  a  luminous  body  itself,  such  as  a  candle,  by  the 
union  of  its  rays  there  will  be  formed,  beyond  the  centre,  an  image  in  an  inverted 
situation,  which  will  be  painted  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  cloth  at  the  proper  distance, 
or  which,  to  an  eye  placed  beyond  it,  will  appear  suspended  in  the  air. 

III.  The  case  will  be  nearly  the  same  when  the  object  is  beyond  the  centre, 
in  regard  to  the  mirror ;  an  inverted  image  of  the  object  will  be  painted  then  be- 
tween the  focus  and  the  centre ;  and  this  image  will  approach  the  centre  in  propor- 
tion as  the  object  itself  approaches  it ;  or  will  approach  the  focus  as  the  object 
removes  from  it. 

In  regard  to  the  place  where  the  image  will  be  painted  in  both  these  cases,  it 
may  be  found  by  the  following  rule. 

Let  ACS  (Fig.  43.)  be  the  axis  of  the  mirror,  indefinitely  pro- 
duced ;  F  the  focus,  c  the  centre,  and  o  the  place  of  the  object, 
between  the  centre  and  the  focus.  If  f  i&  be  taken  a  third  pro- 
portional to  F  o  and  f  c,  it  will  represent  the  distance  at  which 
the  image  of  the  point  placed  in  o  will  be  painted. 

If  the  object  be  in  w,  by  employing  the  same  proportion, 
with  the  proper  changes,  that  is  by  making  f  o  a  thirJ  propor- 
tional to  F  ctf  and  F  c,  as  in  o,  the  image  of  it  will  be  found 
ino. 

In  the  last  place,  if  the  object  be  between  the  focus  and  the 
glass,  the  place  where  it  will  be  observed  within  the  mirror,  may 
be  found  by  making  f  w  to  f  a.,  as  f  a  to  f  o. 

JRemarAj.— -I.  This  property  which  concave  mirrors  have,  of  fi>rming  between  the 
centre  and  the  focus,  or  beyond  the  centre,  an  image  of  the  objects  presented  to 
them,  is  one  of  those  which  excite  the  greatest  surprise  in  persons  not  acquainted 
with  this  theory.  For  if  a  man  advance  towards  a  large  concave  mirror,  presenting  a 
sword  to  it,  then  he  comes  to  the  proper  distance,  he  will  see  a  sword  blade,  with 
the  point  turned  towards  him,  dart  itself  from  the  mirror ;  if  he  retires,  the  image 
of  the  blade  will  retire ;  if  he  advances  in  such  a  manner  that  the  point  shall  be 
between  the  centre  and  the  focus,  the  image  of  the  sword  will  cross  the  real  swoid 
as  if  two  people  were  engaged  in  fighting. 

2.  If,  instead  of  a  sword  blade,  the  hand  be  presented  at  a  certain  distance,  you 
wiU  see  a  hand  formed  in  the  air  in  an  inverted  situation ;  which  will  approach  the 
real  hand,  when  the  latter  approaches  the  centre,  so  that  they  will  seem  to  meet  each 
other. 

3.  If  you  place  yourself  a  little  beyond  the  centre  of  the  mirror,  and  then  look 
directly  into  it,  you  will  see  beyond  the  centre  the  image  of  your  face  inverted.  If 
you  then  continue  to  approach,  this  phantastic  image  will  approach  also,  so  that  you 
can  kiss  it. 
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4.  If  a  nosegay  be  suspended  in  an  inverted  fiituaiien 
(Fig.  44.)>  between  the  centre  and  the  focus,  a  little 
below  the  axis,  and  if  it  be  concealed  from  the  view 
of  the  spectator,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  black  paste- 
board, an  upright  image  of  the  nosegay  will  be  formed 
above  the  pasteboard,  and  will  excite  the  greater  asto- 
nishment, as  the  object  which  produces  it  is  not  seen ; 
for  this  reason  those  not  acquainted  with  the  deception 
wUl  take  it  for  a  real  object,  and  attempt  to  touch  it.* 

&  Ifaooneare  mirror  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  hall,  at  an  inclination  nearly  equal 
io  45*,  and  if  a  print  or  drawing  be  laid  on  a  table  before  the  mirror,  with  the  bottom 
]»rt  turned  towards  it,  the  figures  in  the  print  or  drawing  will  be  seen  greatly  mag- 
ni6ed ;  and  if  a  proper  arrangement  be  made  so  as  to  favour  the  illusion,  that  is  if 
the  mirror  be  concealed,  and  only  a  small  hole  left  for  looking  through,  you  will 
ioBigiiie  that  you  see  the  objects  themselves. 

On  this  principle  are  constructed  what  are  called  Optical  boxes,  which  are  now  very 
coaunon:  the  method  of  constructing  them  will  be  found  in  the  following  problem. 

PROBLEM  ZXXTIU. 

7b  cmulnct  an  optical  box  or  chamber,  in  which  objects  are  seen  much  larger  than  the 

box  itself. 

Provide  a  square  box,  of  a  size  proper  to  contain  the  concave  mirror  you  intend  to 
employ;  that  is  to  say,  let  each  side  be  a  little  less  than  the  focal  distance  of  the 
i&irror;  and  cover  the  top  of  it  with  transparent  parchment,  or  white  silk,  or  glass 
o»(ie  smooth,  but  not  polished. 

Apply  the  mirror  to  one  of  the  vertical  sides  of  the  box,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
plsce  a  eoloured  print  or  drawing,  representing  a  landscape,  or  seapoit,  or  buildings, 
^<  The  print  ought  to  be  introduced  into  the  box  by  means  of  a  slit,  so  that  it  can 
^  drawn  out,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place  at  pleasure. 

At  the  top  of  the  side  opposite  to  the  mirror,  a  round  hole  or  aperture  must  be 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  through ;  and  if  the  eye  be  applied  to  this  hole, 
the  objects  represented  in  the  print  will  be  seen  very  much  magnified  :  those  who 
look  at  them  will  think  they  really  behold  buildings,  trees,  &c. 

We  have  seen  some  of  these  machines,  which  by  their  construction,  the  size  of  the 
mirror,  and  the  correctness  of  the  colouring,  exhibited  a  spectacle  highly  agreeable  and 
soosisg. 

OP  LENTICULAR  GLASSES,  OR  LENSES. 

Aleos  isa  bit  of  glass  having  a  spherical  form  on  both  sides,  or  at  least  on  one  side. 
Some  of  them  are  convex  on  the  one  side  and  plane  on  the  other ;  and  others  are 
convex  on  both  sides :  some  are  concave  on  one  side,  or  on  both ;  and  others  are  con- 
vex on  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other.  Those  convex  on  both  sides,  as  they  resem- 
bles lentil,  are  in  general  distinguished  by  the  name  of  lenticular  glasses,  or  lenses. 

The  uses  to  which  these  glasses  are  applied,  are  well  known.  Those  which  are 
convex  magnify  the  appearance  of  objects,  and  aid  the  sight  of  old  people ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  concave  glasses  diminish  objects,  and  assist  those  who  are  short-sighted. 
Tbe  former  collect  the  rays  of  the  sun  around  one  point,  called  the/ocus;  and  when 
of  a  considerable  size,  produce  heat  and  combustion  The  concave  glasses,  on  the 
contrary,  disperse  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Both  kinds  are  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  telescopes  and  microscopes. 


*  Cmkw  ipedras  and  waptaniaos»,knDBA  in  this  i 
Affn  to  nedatDrs  in  London. 

X  2 


To  jhtd  tkt  Jbaa  of  a  Glut  Olabt. 
At  glui  globea  >upplf,  oa  nuuiy  occawon*,  tbe  pUfe  of  leniei,  itu  proper  tbatM 
■hould  here  taf  a  few  words  mpecting  Ibeir  focal  distance.    The  method  of  determin- 
ing itiiu  follow!. 

Let  BCD  (Fig.  45.)  be  a  glau  ipfaere,  tbe  centre  of  which  i*  p,  and  c  d  a  dia- 
meter to  which  the  incident  la;  a  b  is  parallel.    Thii  raf,  when  It  meets  with  the 
surfitce  of  tbe   sphere  in  b,  will  not  continue   its  coune  in  a 
I^.  45.  stnigbt  line,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  did  not  enter  a  new 

medium,  but  will  approach  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  tbe 
centre  r  to  i  the  point  of  incidence.    Coniequeiitl;,  when  it 
'  itiues  from  thecphere  at  the  point  i,  it  would  meet  the  diameter 

in  a  point  f,  if  it  did  not  deviate  from  tbe  perpendicalsr  I  I. 
which  makes  it  take  the  direction  I  o,  and  proceed  to  the 
pdnt  o,  the  focus  required. 

To  determine  tbe  focus  o,  fint  find  the  point  of  meeting  b, 

which  niay  be  eaaily  done  hy  observing  that  in  the  tiiaogle  fbi, 

tbe  aide  re  is  to  f  >  as  tbe  sine  of  tbe  angle  f  s  a  is  to  the 

line  ol--.be  angle  F  B  B  i  or,  on  account  of  the  smallneaa  of  tfaeaa 

angles,  aa  the  angle  FEB,  or  its  equal  a  a  a,  is  to  tbe  angle 

F  B  e  ;  for  we  here   suppose  the  incident  rajr  to  be  very  near  tbe  diameter  c  a  ; 

consequenlly  tbe  angle  a  a  h  is  very  small,  as  well  as  its  equal  f  a  o ;  and  angles 

extremely  small  bnve  the  same  ratio  as  ibeir  fines.    But,  by  the  laws  of  refraction, 

when  a  ray  psssee  from  sir  into  glass,  tbe  ratio  of  the  angle  of  incidence  A  i  h,  or 

o  B  F,  to  tbe  angle  of  refraction  r  a  i,  if  (be  angles  be  very  small,  is  u  3  to  2,  and 

therefore  the  angle  F  n  i  is  nearly  tbe  double  of  K  B  o  :  it  thence  follows  that  the 

side  F  £,  of  the   triangle  F  B  G,  it  nearly  the  double  of  F  a,  or  equal  to  twice  tbe 

radius ;  consequently  d  a  is  equal  to  tbe  radiui. 

To  find  the  point  o,  wbere  the  ray,  when  it  issues  from  tbe  sphere,  and  deriates 
from  tbe  perpendicular,  ought  to  meet  the  line  D  a,  the  like  reasoning  may  be  em- 
ployed. In  (be  triangle  lo  e,  tbe  side  lo  is  to  oB  nearly  as  tbe  angle  lEo,  or  its 
equal  ir  a,  is  to  the  angle  oie.  Now  these  two  angles  are  equal ;  for  the  angle 
1 F  D  is  the  one  third  of  the  angle  of  incidence  F  H  o  or  a  a  r  ;  bat,  by  tbe  law  of  re- 
fraction, the  angle  o  t  e  is  nearly  tbe  half  of  the  angle  of  incidence  k  i  k,  or  of  its 
equal  F  I  a,  which  is  |  of  tbe  angle  f  a  o  :  like  the  preceding  it  is  tberefore  the  tbird 
of  F  B  o  or  H  n  A,  and  consequeutlj'  the  angles  die  and  o  e  i  are  equal ;  whence  it 
follows  that  o  E  is  equal  to  o  i,  which  is  itself  equal  to  D  o,  on  account  of  their  very 
great  proximity.  Therefore  d  o,  or  tbe  distance  of  the  tbcus  of  a  glass  globe  from 
tbe  suribce,  ia  equal  to  half  the  radius,  or  the  fourth  part  of  tbe  diameter.    <^  s.  o. 


To  find  ihe/omM  of  a*y  Ins. 
The  same  reasoning,  as  that  employed  to  determine  tbe  course  of  a  ray  passing 
through  a  glass  sphere,  might  be  employed  in  tbe  present  ease.  But  for  the  sske 
of  brevity,  we  shall  only  give  a  general  rule,  demonstrated  by  opticians,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  cases  possible  in  regard  to  lenses,  nbalerer  combinations  may  be 
formed  of  convexities  and  concavities.  We  shall  then  shew  the  appUcation  of  it 
to  a  few  of  tbe  principal  coses.     It  is  as  follows : 

A*  tht  Bum  of  lAe  fent-iftancfera  of  ike  ItBO  ametxiliei,  is  lo  em  of  Ihtm  ,     so  is 
(Ac  diameler  of  ike  olker,  lo  the  focal  dislance. 
In  tbe  use  of  this  rule,  one  thing  in  particular  is  to  be  observed.     When  one  of  tbe 
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&cei  of  tbe  glass  is  plane,  ilie  radius  of  its  spberirity  must  be  considered  as  infinite ; 
and  when  concaire,  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  of  which  this  concavity  forms  a  part, 
most  be  considered  as  negative.  This  will  be  easily  understood  by  those  who  are  in 
the  least  familiar  with  algebra. 

Case  I — When  the  lens  U  equally  convex  on  both  nde9. 
Let  the  radius  of  the  convexity  of  each  of  the  faces  be,  for  example,  equal  to  12 
inches.  By  the  general  rule  we  shall  have  this  proportion :  As  the  sum  of  the  radii, 
or  24  inches,  is  to  one  of  them,  or  12  inches,  so  is  the  diameter  of  the  other,  or  24 
inches,  to  a  fourth  term,  which  will  be  12  inches,  the  focal  distance.  Hence  it  ap. 
peart  that  a  lens  equally  convex  on  both  sides  unites  the  solar  rays,  or  in  general 
rays  parallel  to  its  axis,  at  the  distance  of  the  radius  of  one  of  the  two  sphericities. 

Case  ii. — When  the  lent  it  unequally  convert  on  both  tidet. 

If  the  radii  of  tbe  convexities  be  12  and  24,  for  instance,  the  following  proportion 
mast  be  employed :  As  12  +  24,  or  36,  is  to  12,  the  radius  of  one  of  tbe  convexities, 
soil 48,  the  diameter  of  the  other,  to  16;  or  as  12 -f  24,  or  36,  is  to  24,  the  radius 
of  one  of  the  convexities,  so  is  24,  tbe  diameter  of  the  other,  to  16:  the  distance 
of  the  focus  therefore  will  be  16  inches. 

Case  m. — When  the  lent  hat  one  tide  plane. 

If  the  sphericity  on  the  one  side  be  as  in  the  preceding  case,  we  roust  say,  by 
spplying  the  general  rule :  As  the  sum  of  the  radii  of  the  two  sphericities,  viz.  12, 
tn  infinite  quantity,  is  to  one  of  them,  or  the  infinite  quantity,  so  is  24,  the  diameter 
of  the  other  convexity,  to  a  fourth  term,  which  will  be  24 ;  for  the  two  first  terms 
■re  equal,  for  an  infinite  quantity  increased  or  diminished  by  a  finite  quantity,  is 
ilwsys  the  same :  the  dtwo  last  terms  therefore  are  equal ;  and  it  hence  follows, 
thtt  a  plano-convex  glass  has  its  focus  at  the  distance  of  the  diameter  from  its 
coDreiity< 

Case  it. — When  the  lent  it  convex  on  the  one  tide,  and  concave  on  the  other. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  convexity  be  still  12,  and  that  of  the  concavity  27.  As  a 
concavity  is  a  negative  convexity,  this  number  27  must  be  taken  with  the  sign  — 
prefixed.    We* shall  therefore  have  this  proportion: 

As  12  inches  ~  27,  or  —  15  inches,  is  to  the  radius  of  the  concavity  —  27  (or  as 
15  is  to  27),  so  is  24  inches,  the  diameter  of  the  convexity,  to  43^.  This  is  the  focal 
distance  of  the  lens,  and  is  positive  or  real ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rays  falling  parallel 
to  the  axis,  will  really  be  united  beyond  the  glass.  *  The  concavity  indeed  having  a 
greater  diameter  than  the  convexity,  this  must  cause  the  rays  to  diverge  less  than 
the  convexity  causes  them  to  converge.  But  if  the  concavity  be  of  a  less  diameter 
tbsn  the  convexity,  the  rays,  instead  of  converging  when  they  issue  from  the  glass, 
will  be  divergent,  and  the  focus  will  be  before  the  glass :  in  this  case  it  is  called 
virtual.  Thus,  if  the  radius  of  the  concavity  be  12,  and  that  of  the  convexity  27, 
we  shall  have,  by  the  general  rule  :  As  27  —  12,  or  15,  is  to  27,  so  is  —  24  to  — 
43|.  The  last  term  being  negative,  it  indicates  that  the  focus  is  before  the  glass,  and 
that  the  rays  will  issue  from  it  divergent,  as  if  they  came  from  that  point. 

Case  v. — When  the  lent  it  concave  on  both  tidet. 

If  the  radii  of  the  two  concavities  be  12  and  27  inches,  we  shall  have  this  propor- 
tion :  As  —  12  -.  27  is  to  ^  27,  or  as  39  is  to  27,  so  is  _  24  to  —  16^.  The  last 
term  being  negative,  it  shews  that  the  focus  is  only  virtual,  and  that  the  rays,  when 
they  issue  from  tbe  glass,  will  proceed  diverging,  as  if  they  came  from  a  point 
Btoated  at  the  distance  of  16^  inches  before  the  ghias. 
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Case  tc. — When  the  lens  ie  concave  on  one  tide,  and  plane  on  ike  oiher. 

If  the  radius  of  the  concavity  be  still  12,  the  above  rale  will  give  tbe  fbllow- 
iiig  proportion :  As  —  12  -f-  an  infinite  quantity,  is  to  an  infinite  quantity,  so  is  ~  24 
to  —  24 ;  for  an  infinite  quantity,  when  it  is  diminished  by  a  finite  quantity,  remsini 
still  the  same.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  in  this  case  the  virtual  focus  of  a  plano-^on- 
cave  glass,  or  the  point  where  the  rays  after  their  refraction  seem  to  diverge,  is  at 
a  distance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  concavity,  as  the  point  to  which  they  con- 
verge is  in  the  case  of  the  plano-convex  glass. 

These  are  all  the  cases  that  can  occur  in  regard  to  lenses  :  for  that  where  tbe 
two  concavities  might  be  supposed  equal  is  comprehended  in  the  fifth. 

Retnark, — In  all  these  calculations,  we  have  supposed  the  thickness  of  the  glass  to 
be  of  no  consequence  in  regard  to  the  diameter  of  the  sphericity,  which  is  the  mott 
common  case ;  but  if  the  thickness  of  glass  were  taken  into  consideretioD,  the  deter- 
minations would  be  different. 


OP   BURNING   GLASSES. 

Lenticular  glasses  furnish  a  third  method  of  solving  the  problem,  already  solved  by 
means  of  mirrors,  viz.  to  unite  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  fire 
and  inflammation :  for  a  glass  of  a  few  inches  diameter  will  produce  a  heat  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  set  fire  to  tinder,  linen,  black  or  grey  paper,  &c 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  property  in  glass  globes,  and  they  even 
sometimes  employed  them  for  the  above  purpose.  It  was  probably  by  means  of  a  glass 
globe  that  the  vestal  fire  was  kindled.  Some  indeed  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  they  produced  this  effect  by  lenses  :  but  De  la  Hire  has  shewn  that  this  idea 
is  entirely  void  of  foundation,  and  that  the  burning  glasaes  of  the  ancients  were 
only  glass  globes,  and  consequently  incapable  of  producing  a  very  remarkable 
effect. 

Baron  von  Tchinihausen,  who  constructed  the  celebrated  mirror  already  men- 
tioned, made  also  a  burning  glass,  the  largest  that  had  ever  been  seen.  This 
mathematician,  being  near  the  Saxon  glass  manufactories,  was  enabled,  about  the 
year  1696,  to  procure  plates  of  glass  sufficiently  thick  and  broad,  to  be  converted  into 
lenses  several  feet  in  diameter.  One  of  them,  of  this  size,  inflamed  combustible 
substances  at  the  distance  of  12  feet.  Its  focus  at  this  distance  was  about  \^  inch 
in  diameter.  But  when  it  was  required  to  make  it  produce  its  greatest  effecte,  the 
focus  was  diminished  by  means  of  a  second  lens,  placed  parallel  to  the  former,  and  at 
the  distance  of  four  feet.  In  this  manner  the  diameter  of  the  focus  was  reduced 
to  8  Unes,  and  it  then  fused  metals,  vitrified  flint,  tiles  and  slate,  earthen  ware, 
&c. ;  in  a  word,  it  produced  the  same  effects  as  the  burning  mirrora  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken. 

Some  years  ago  a  lens,  which  one  might  have  taken  for  that  of  Tchimhaoaeii, 
was  exhibited  at  Paris.  The  glass  of  which  it  consisted  was  radiated  and  yellowish ; 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged  asked  no  less  for  it  than  £500  sterling. 

For  the  means  of  obtaining,  at  a  less  expence,  glasses  capable  of  prodacing  the 
same  effects,  we  are  indebted  to  M.  de  Bemieres,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken. 
By  his  invention  for  bending  glass,  two  round  plates  are  bent  into  a  spherical  foroi,  and 
being  then  applied  to  each  other  the  interval  between  them  is  filled  with  distilled  water, 
or  spirit  of  wine.  These  glasses,  or  rather  water  lenses,  have  their  focus  a  little  &rther 
distant,  and  ceteris  paribus  ought  to  produce  a  soinewhat  less  effect ;  but  the  thin- 
ness of  the  glass  and  the  transparency  of  the  water  occasion  less  loss  in  the  rays  than 
in  lens  of  several  inches  in  thickness.  In  a  word,  it  is  far  easier  to  proeure  a  lens 
of  this  construction  than  solid  ones  like  that  of  Tchimhausen.    M.  de  Trudaine, 
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umt  yean  ago,  oraied  to  be  constmctedf  by  M.  de  Bernieres,  one  of  tbese  water 
lenses  4  feet  in  diameter,  with  wbich  some  philosophical  experiments  have  been 
already  nude  in  regard  to  the  calcination  of  metals  and  other  substances.  The  heat 
produced  by  this  instrument  is  much  superior  to  that  of  all  the  burning  glasses  and 
mirrora  hitherto  known,  and  even  to  that  of  all  furnaces.  We  hare  reason  to  expect 
from  it  new  discoveries  in  chemistry.  We  shall  here  add  that  with  water  lenaes,  of  a 
much  iottller  size,  M.  de  Bernierea  has  fused  metals,  vitrifiable  stones,  &c. 

PROBLEM   XLI. 

Of  some  other  properties  of  Lenticular  Glasaee* 
}.  If  aa  object  be  exceedingly  remote,  so  that  there  is  no  proportion  between  its 
distance  sod  the  focal  distance  of  the  glass,  there  is  painted  in  the  focus  of  the 
Ifln  an  image  of  the  object  in  an  inverted  situation.  This  experiment  serves  as  the 
hasiaof  the  construction  of  the  camera  obscura.  In  this  manner  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  of  the  moon,  unite  in  the  focus  of  a  glass  lens,  and  form  a  small  circle,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  image  of  the  sun  or  moon,  as  may  be  easily  perceived. 

2.  Id  proportion  as  the  object  approaches  the  glass,  the  image  formed  by  the  rays 
proceeding  from  the  object,  recedes  from  the  glass ;  so  that  when  the  distance  of 
the  object  is  double  that  of  the  focus,  the  image  is  painted  exactly  at  the  double  ot 
that  distance ;  if  the  object  continues  to  approach,  the  image  recedes  more  and  more ; 
tod  when  the  object  is  in  the  focus,  no  image  is  formed ;  for  it  ie  at  an  infinite 
distance  that  it  is  supposed  to  form  itself.  In  this  case  therefore  the  rays  which  fall 
OD  the  glass,  diverging  from  each  point  of  the  object,  are  refracted  in  such  a  manner 
•i  to  proceed  parallel  to  each  other. 

The  method  of  determining,  in  general, 
the  distance  from  the  lena  at  which  the 
image  of  the  object  is  formed,  is  as  follows. 
Let  o  c  be  the  object  (Fig.  46.),  d  b  its 
distance  from  the  glass,  and  s  f  the  focal 
distance  of  the  glass  ;  if  we  make  use  of 
this  proportion  :  as  F  D  is  to  F  b,  so  is  b  f 
to  E  o,  taking  x  a  on  the  other  side  of  the 
glass  when  e  D  is  greater  than  e  f,  the 
point  0  will  be  that  of  the  axis  to  which  the  point  d  of  the  object,  situated  in  the  axis, 
'^l  correspond. 

Hence  it  may  be  easily  seen,  that  when  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
focuB  is  eiiual  to  nothing,  the  distance  e  o  must  be  infinite,  that  is  to  say  there  can 
be  no  image. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  when  e  f  is  greater  than  e  d,  or  when  the  object  is 
^vreen  the  glass  and  the  focus,  the  distance  x  a  must  be  taken  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion, or  on  this  side  of  the  glass,  as  ejf;  which  indicates  that  the  rays  proceeding 
<rom  the  object,  instead  of  forming  an  image  beyond  the  glass,  diverge  as  if  they 
proceeded  from  an  object  placed  at  g. 

OF  TSLEBCOFSS^  BOTH  REFRACTING  AND  RBFLKCTING. 

Of  all  optical  inventions,  none  is  equal  to  that  of  the  telescope :  for  without 
Bentioning  the  numerous  advantages  derived  from  the  common  use  of  this  wonderful 
"*»trument,  it  is  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  interesting  discoveries  in  astro- 
'^^y*  It  is  by  ito  means  that  the  human  mind  has  been  able  to  soar  to  those  regiona 
otherwise  inaccessible  to  man,  and  to  examine  the  principal  facta  which  serve  as  the 
^ndation  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  heavenly  bodies. 

The  first  telescope  was  constructed  in  Holland,  about  the  year  1609;  but  there 
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is  much  nneerfainty  in  regard  to  the  Dame  of  the  in? enter,  and  the  meant  he  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  his  instrument.  A  dissertation  on  this  subject  may  be 
seen  in  Montucla's  History  of  the  Mathematics.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  at 
present  to  a  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  telescopes,  both  refracting  aod 
rejecting,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  produce  their  effect. 

Of  Refracting  Telescopes, 

Ist.  The  first  kind  of  telescope,  and  that  most  commonly  used,  is  composed  of  a 
convex  glass,  called  the  object  glass,  because  .it  is  that  nearest  the  objects,  and  a 
concave  one  called  the  eye-glass,  because  it  is  nearest  the  eye.  These  glasses  must 
be  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  posterior  focus  of  the  object  glass  shall 
coincide  with  the  concave  glass.  By  means  of  this  disposition,  the  object  appears 
magnified  in  the  ratio  of  the  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass,  to  that  of  the  eye- 
glass. Thus,  if  the  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  be  ten  inches,  and  that  of  the 
eye-glass  one  inch,  the  instrument  will  be  nine  inches  in  length,  and  will  magnify 
objects  ten  times. 

This  kind  of  telescope  is  called  the  BatavioHt  on  account  of  the  place  where  it 
was  invented.  It  is  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Galilean,  because  Galileoi 
having  heard  of  it,  constructed  one  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  its  means  was  enabled 
to  make  those  discoveries  in  the  heavens  which  have  immortalized  his  name.  At 
present,  very  short  telescopes  only  are  made  according  to  this  principle;  because 
they  are  attended  with  one  defect,  which  is,  that  when  of  a  considerable  length  they 
have  a  very  confined  field. 

2d,  The  second  kind  of  telescope  is  called  the  astronomical,  because  employed 
chiefly  by  astronomers.  It  is  composed  of  two  convex  glasses,  disposed  in  such  a 
manner!  that  the  posterior  focus  of  the  object  glass  and  the  anterior  focus  of  the 
eye-glass  coincide  together,  or  very  nearly  so.  The  eye  must  be  applied  to  a  small 
aperture,  at  a  distance  from  the  eye-glass,  equal  to  that  of  its  focus.  It  will  then 
have  a  field  of  large  extent,  and  it  will  shew  the  objects  inverted,  and  magnified  in 
the  ratio  of  ^e  focal  distances  of  the  object  glass  and  eye-glass.  If  we  take,  by 
way  of  example,  the  proportions  already  employed,  the  astronomical  telescope  will  be 
12  inches  in  length,  and  will  magnify  ten  times. 

Telescopes  of  very  great  length  may  be  constructed  according  to  this  combina- 
tion. It  is  common  for  astronomers  to  have  them  of  12, 15, 20,  and  30  feet.  Huy- 
gens  constructed  one  for  himself  of  123  feet,  and  Hevelius  employed  one  of  140. 
But  the  inconvenience  which  attends  the  use  of  such  long  telescopes,  in  consequence 
of  their  weight,  and  the  bending  of  the  tubes,  has  made  them  be  laid  aside,  and 
another  instrument  more  commodious  has  been  substitued  in  their  stead.  Hartso- 
ecker  made  an  object  glass  of  600  feet  focus,  which  would  have  produced  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  had  it  been  possible  to  use  it. 

3d.  The  inconvenience  of  the  Batavian  telescopes,  which  suffer  only  a  small 
quantity  of  objects  to  be  seen  at  once,  and  that  of  the  astronomical  telescope, 
which  represents  them  inverted,  have  induced  opticians  to  devise  a  third  arrangement 
of  glasses,  all  convex,  which  represents  the  objects  upright,  gives  the  same  Held  as 
the  astronomical  telescope,  and  which  is  therefore  proper  for  terrestrial  objects:  on 
this  account  it  is  called  the  terrcKtrial  telescope.  It  consists  of  a  convex  object 
glass,  and  three  equal  eye-glasses.  The  posterior  focus  of  the  object  glass  generally 
coincides  with  the  anterior  one  of  the  first  eye-glass ;  the  posterior  focus  of  the 
latter  coincides  also  with  the  anterior  focus  of  the  second,  and  in  like  manner  the 
posterior  focus  of  the  second  with  the  anterior  one  of  the  third,  at  the  posterior 
focus  of  which  the  eye  ought  to  be  placed.  This  instrument  always  magnifies  in 
the  ratio  of  the  focal  distances  of  the  object  glass  and  one  of  the  eye-glasses.    Bnt 
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k  maybe  readily  leen  that  the  length  ia  incremaed  four  timei  the  focal  diatanee  of  the 
eye-glatt. 

4th.  The  image  of  objecta  might  be  made  to  appear  upright  by  employing  only 
two  eye-glassei :  for  thia  piirpoae  it  would  be  neceaaary  that  the  firat  ahould  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  focua  of  the  object  glaaa  equal  to  twice  ita  own  focal  diatanee ; 
aod  that  the  anterior  focua  of  the  aecond  ahould  be  at  twice  that  diatanee.  Such 
is  the  terreatrial  teleacope  with  three  glassea ;  but  experience  baa  ahewn  that,  by 
this  arrangement,  the  objecta  are  aomewhat  deformed,  for  which  reaaon  it  ia  no 
longer  used. 

5th.  Teleacopea  with  five  glaaaea  ha^e  alao  been  propoaed,  in  order  to  bend  the 
rajs  gradually,  aa  we  may  aay,  and  to  obviate  the  inconveniencea  of  the  too  atrong 
refraction,  which  auddenly  takea  place  at  the  firat  eye-glaaa ;  and  alao  to  increaae 
the  field  of  viaion.  We  have  even  heard  of  aome  teleacopea  of  thia  kind  which  were 
attended  with  great  aucceaa ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  thia  combination  of  glaaaea  baa 
been  adopted. 

6th.  Some  yeara  ago  a  new  kind  of  telescope  waa  invented,  under  the  name  of  the 
ackrmaiie,  becauae  it  ia  free  from  thoae  faulta  occaaioned  by  the  different  refrangi- 
bility  of  light,  which  in  other  teleacopea  producea  coloura  and  indiatinctnesa.  The  only 
difference  between  thia  and  other  teleacopea  is,  that  the  object  glaas,  instead  of  being 
formed  of  one  lens,  ia  compoaed  of  two  or  three  made  of  different  kinda  of  glaaa» 
which  have  been  found  by  experience  to  diaperae  unequally  the  different  coloured 
rays  of  which  light  ia  compoaed.  One  of  theae  glaaaea  ia  of  crown.glasa,  and  the 
other  of  flint-glass.  An  object  glaaa  of  thia  kind,  conatructed  according  to  certain 
dimensions  determined  by  geometricians,  produces  in  its  focus  an  image  fiir  more 
distinct  than  the  common  ones ;  on  which  account  much  smaller  eye-glasses  may  be 
employed  without  affecting  the  distinctness,  as  is  confirmed  by  experience.  These 
trleseopes  are  called  also  DoUond*t  teUtcopea,  after  the  name  of  the  English  artist 
who  invented  them.  By  the  above  means,  the  English  opticians  construct  tele* 
scopes  of  a  moderate  length,  which  are  equal  to  others  of  a  fiir  greater  aize ;  and 
small  onea,  not  much  longer  than  opera-glaasea,  with  which  the  aatellitea  of  Jupiter 
may  be  seen,  are  sold  under  Dollond*s  name  at  Paris.  M.  Antheaume,  according  to 
the  dimensions  given  by  M.  Chiirault,  made,  in  that  capital,  an  achromatic  telescope 
of  7  feet  focal  distance,  which,  when  compared  with  a  common  one  of  30  or  35  feet, 
was  found  to  produce  the  aame  effect. 

This  invention  givea  us  reason  to  hope  that  discoverips  will  be  made  in  the  hei^ 
Tens,  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  appeared  altogether  impossible.  It  is  not 
improbable  even  that  astronomers  will  be  able  to  discover  in  the  moon  habitations 
and  animala,  epots  in  Saturn  and  Mercury,  and  the  aatellite  of  Venua,  so  often  aeen 
and  so  often  loat. 

[Since  the  publication  of  the  former  editions  of  thia  work,  achromatic  teleacopea, 
greatly  exceeding  in  aize  any  that  had  before  been  contemplated,  have  been  con- 
structed in  Paria,  and  at  Munich.  M.  Guinand,  of  Neufchatel,  aucceeded  in 
overcoming,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  difficultiea  which  had  been  experienced  in  the 
mann&cture  of  large  and  homogeneoua  disca  of  flint  glaaa ;  and  aome  of  the  Pariaian 
glass^makera  are  underatood  to  be  in  possession  of  processes  by  which  the  same 
object  may  be  effected.  Thia  haa  given  a  decided  impulae  to  the  efforta  of  opticiana, 
and  the  result  has  been,  that  at  the  observatories  of  Cambridge,  Munich,  Dorpat,  and 
other  placea,  astronomical  teleacopea,  of  more  than  ISinchea  aperture  and  20  feet  focal 
length,  have  been  mounted,  and  are  in  action  ;  and  equatorial  motion  being  commu- 
nicated by  clock  work,  they  are  aa  manageable  aa  inatrumenta  of  a  very  moderate  aize. 
With  the  Dorpat  teleacope,  Profeaaor  Struve  haa  already  rendered  iniiportant  aervicea 
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to  astronomieal  science.      A  foil  description  of  tbis  instrament  may  be  teen  in  tbe 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  ii.  part  1.] 

To  give  an  accurate  idea  of  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  telescopes  magnify  tbe  appearance 
of  objects,  we  sball  take,  by  way  of  example,  tbat  called  the  astronomical  telescope, 
as  being  the  simplest.  If  it  be  recollected  that  a  convex  lens  produces  in  its  focus 
an  inverted  image  of  objects  which  are  at  a  very  great  distance,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive,  that  the  object  glass  of  this  telescope  will  form  behind  it,  at  its 
focal  distance,  an  inverted  image  of  any  object  towards  which  it  is  directed.  But, 
by  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  this  image  is  in  the  anterior  focus  of  the 
eye-glass,  to  which  the  eye  is  applied ;  consequently  the  eye  will  perceive  it  dis- 
tinctly ;  for  it  is  well  known,  that  when  an  object  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  lens, 
or  a  little  on  this  side  of  it,  it  will  be  seen  distinctly  through  the  glass,  and  in  the 
same  direction.  The  image  of  the  object,  which  here  supplies  its  place,  being  then 
inverted,  the  eye-glass,  through  which  it  is  viewed,  will  not  make  it  appear  upright, 
and  consequently  the  object  will  be  seen  inverted. 

In  regard  to  the  size,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  the  angle  under  which  the  image  is 
seen  is  to  that  under  which  the  object  is  seen  from  the  same  place,  as  the  focal 
distance  of  the  object  glass  is  to  that  of  the  eye-glass :  hence  the  magnified  appear- 
ance of  the  object. 

In  terrestrial  telescopes,  the  two  first  eye-glasses  only  invert  the  image ;  and  this 
telescope  therefore  must  represent  objects  upright.  But  having  said  enough  respect* 
ing  refracting  telescopes,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  reflecting  ones. 

Of  Reflecting  TeUseopes. 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  objects  are  represented 
by  common  telescopes,  will  readily  conceive  that  the  samd  effect  may  be  produced 
by  reflection  ;  for  a  concave  mirror,  like  a  lens,  paints  in  its  focus  an  image  of  distant 
objects.  If  means  then  are  found  to  reflect  the  image  on  one  side,  or  backwards,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  made  to  fall  in  the  focus  of  a  convex  glass,  and  to  view  it 
through  this  glass,  we  shall  have  a  reflecting  telescope.  It  need  therefore  excite  no 
surprise  that  before  Newton,  and  in  the  time  of  Descartes  and  Mersenne,  telescopes 
on  this  principle  were  proposed. 

Newton  was  led  to  this  invention  while  endeavouring  to  discover  some  method 
of  remedying  the  want  of  distinctness  in  the  images  formed  by  glasses;  a  ianlt 
which  arises  from  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light  that  are  decom- 
posed. Every  ray,  of  whatever  colour,  being  reflected  under  an  angle  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence,  the  image  is  much  more  distinct,  and  better  terminated  in  all  its 
parts,  as  may  be  easily  proved  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror.  On  this  account  be 
was  able  to  apply  an  eye-glass  much  smaller,  which  would  produce  a  greater  mag- 
nifying power ;  and  this  reasoning  was  confirmed  by  experience. 

Newton  never  constructed  telescopes  of  more  than  fifteen  inches  in  length.  Ac- 
cording to  his  method,  the  mirror  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  reflected 
the  image  of  the  object  towards  its  aperture  :  near  this  aperture  was  placed  a  plane 
mirror,  that  is  to  say,  the  base  of  a  small  isosceles  rectangular  prism,  silvered  at  the 
back,  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  This  small  mirror  reflected  the  image 
towiu'ds  the  side  of  the  tube,  where  there  was  a  hole,  into  which  was  fitted  a  lens 
of  a  very  short  focal  distance,  to  serve  as  the  eye-glass.  The  object  then  was 
viewed  from  the  side,  a  method,  in  many  cases,  exceedingly  convenient.  Mr.  Had- 
ley,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  constructed,  in  the  year  1723,  a  telescope  of  this 
kind,  5  feet  Iq  length,  which  was  found  to  produce  tbe  same  eflTect  as  the  teleaoope 
of  123  feet,  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Huygens. 
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The  reflecting  telescopes  used  at  present  are  constructed  in  a  manner  somewhat 
difTerent.  The  concave  mirror,  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  has  a  round  hole  in  the 
middle,  and  towards  the  other  end  is  a  mirror,  sometimes  plane,  turned  directly 
towards  the  other  one,  which,  receiving  the  image  near  the  middle  of  the  focal  dis- 
tance, reflects  it  towards  the  hole  in  the  other  mirror.  Against  this  hole  is  applied 
a  lens  of  a  short  focal  distance,  which  serves  as  an  eye-glass,  or  for  viewing  ter- 
restrial objects,  in  order  that  they  may  appear  upright ;  and  three  eye-glasses  are 
used,  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  in  terrestrial  telescopes. 

A  telescope  however  may  be  made  to  magnify  much  more  by  the  following  con- 
struction. The  large  mirror,  as  in  all  the  others,  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  has  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  before  which  the  eye-glass  is  applied.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
tube  is  another  concave  mirror,  of  a  less  focal  distance  than  the  former,  and  so  dis- 
posed that  the  image  reflected  by  the  former  is  painted  very  near  its  focus,  but  at  a 
little  farther  distance  than  the  focus  from  its  surface.  This  produces  another  image 
beyond  the  centre,  which  is  greater  as  the  first  one  is  nearer  the  focus :  this  image  is 
formed  very  near  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  large  mirror,  opposite  to  which  the 
eye  glass  is  in  general  placed. 

This  kind  of  reflecting  telescope  is  called  the  Gregorian,  because  proposed  by  Mr. 
Janies  Gregory,  even  before  Newton  conceived  the  idea  of  his ;  and  it  this  kind 
which  is  at  present  most  in  use. 

There  is  also  the  telescope  of  Cassegrain>  who  employs  a  convex  mirror  to  magnify 
the  image  formed  by  the  first  concave  one.  Dr.  Smith  thought  it  attended  with  so 
many  advantages,  that  he  was  induced  to  analyse  it  in  his  Treatise  on  Optics.  Cas- 
segrain  was  a  French  artist,  who  proposed  this  method  of  construction  about  the 
year  1665,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Gregory  proposed  his.  It  is  certain  that 
the  length  of  the  telescope  is  by  these  means  considerably  diminished. 

The  English,  for  a  long  time,  have  enjoyed  a  superiority  in  works  of  this  kind. 
The  art  of  casting  and  polishing  the  metallic  mirrors,  necessary  for  these  instruments, 
is  indeed  exceedingly  difficult.  M.  Passement,  a  celebrated  French  artist,  and  the 
brothers  Paris  and  Gonichon,  opticians  at  Paris,  are  the  first  who  attempted  to  vie 
with  them  in  this  branch  of  manufacture ;  and  both  have  constructed  a  great  number 
of  reflecting  telescopes,  some  of  which  are  5  or  6  feet  in  length.  Among  the  English, 
110  artist  distinguished  himself  more  in  this  respect  than  Short,  though  his  telescopes 
were  not  of  great  length :  besides  some  of  4,  5,  and  6  feet,  he  made  one  of  12,  which 
belonged  some  years  ago  to  the  physician  of  Lord  Macclesfield.  By  applying  a  lens 
of  the  shortest  focal  distance  which  it  could  bear,  it  magnified  about  1200  times.  The 
satellites  of  Jupiter  therefore,  seen  through  this  telescope,  are  said  to  have  had  a  sen- 
sible apparent  diameter.  But  this  telescope,  as  we  have  heard,  is  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence, the  large  mirror  being  lost. 

The  longest  of  all  the  reflecting  telescopes  ever  yet  constructed,  if  we  except  that 
lately  made  by  Herschel,  is  one  in  the  king's  collection  of  philosophical  and  optical 
instruments  at  La  Meute;  it  is  the  work  of  Dom  Noel,  a  Benedictine,  the  keeper 
of  the  collection,  and  was  begun  several  years  before  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
that  establishment,  where  he  finished  it,  and  where  the  curious  were  allowed  to  see  it, 
and  to  contemplate  with  it  the  heavens.  It  is  mounted  on  a  kind  of  moveable 
pedestal,  and,  notwithstanding  its  enormous  weight,  can  be  moved  in  every  direc- 
tion, along  with  the  observer,  by  a  very  simple  mechanism.  But  what  would  be 
most  interesting,  is  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  its  power,  and  whether  it  produces 
an  effect  proportioned  to  its  length,  or  at  least  considerably  greater  than  the  largest 
and  best  reflecting  telescopes  constructed  before ;  for  we  know  that  the  effects  of 
these  instruments,  supposing  the  same  excellence  in  the  workmanship,  do  not  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  length. 

Huygens*  telescope  of  123  feet,  which  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  did  not 
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produce  an  effect  quadruple  that  of  a  good  telescope  of  90  feet ;  and  the  case  must 
be  the  same  in  regard  to  reflecting  telescopes,  where  the  difficulties  of  the  lahour 
are  still  greater ;  so  that  if  a  telescope  of  24  feet  produced  one  half  more  effect 
than  another  of  12,  or  only  the  double  of  one  of  6  feet,  it  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to 
be  considered  as  a  good  instrument. 

We  have  heard  that  Dom  Noel  was  desirous  of  making  this  comparison,  and  the 
method  he  proposed  vi'as  rational.  We  have  long  considered  it  as  the  only  one  proper 
for  comparing  such  instruments.  It  is  to  place  at  the  distance  of  several  hundred  feet 
printed  characters  of  every  size,  composingbarbarous  words  without  any  meaning,  in 
order  that  those  wno  make  the  experiment  may  not  be  assisted  by  one  or  two  words 
to  guess  the  rest.  The  telescope,  by  means  of  which  tbe  smallest  characters  are 
read,  will  undoubtedly  be  the  best.  We  have  seen  stuck  up,  on  the  dome  of  the 
Hospital  of  Invalids,  pieces  of  paper  of  this  kind,  which  Dom  Noel  had  placed 
there  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  comparison ;  but  unfortunately  such  instru« 
nients  cannot  be  brought  to  one  place.  Printed  characters,  such  as  above  de- 
scribed, might  therefore  be  fixed  up  at  a  convenient  distance  from  each  without  remov* 
ing  the  instruments,  and  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose  ought  to  go  to  the  different 
observatories,  at  times  when  the  weather  is  exactly  similar,  and  examine  what  charac- 
ters can  be  read  by  each  telescope.  By  this  method  a  positive  answer  to  the  above 
question  would  be  obtained. 

But  the  largest  and  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  reflecting  telescopes  has  been 
lately  made  by  Dr.  Herschel,  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  monarch ;  a  conse- 
quence of  which  was  the  discovery  of  his  new  primary  planet,  and  of  many  additional 
satellites.  After  a  long  perseverance  in  a  series  of  improvements  of  reflecting  teles- 
copes, of  the  Newtonian  form,  making  them  successively  larger  and  more  accurate, 
this  gentleman  came  at  length  to  make  one  of  the  amazing  size  of  forty  feet  in  length. 
This  telescope  was  begun  in  tbe  year  1785,  and  completed  in  1789.  The  length  of 
tbe  sheet-iron  tube  is  40  feet,  and  diameter  4  feet  10  inches.  The  great  mirror  is 
49j  inches  in  diameter,  3^  inches  thick,  and  weighs  21181b.  The  whole  is  managed 
by  a  large  apparatus  of  machinery,  of  wheels  and  pulleys,  by  means  of  which  it  ii 
easily  moved  in  any  direction,  vertically  and  sideways.  The  observer  looks  in  at  the 
outer  or  object  end ;  from  whence  proceeds  a  pipe  to  a  small  house  near  the  instru- 
ment for  conveying  information  by  sound,  backward  and  forward  to  an  assistant,  who 
thus  under  cover  sets  down  the  time  and  observations  made  by  the  principal  observer. 
Tbe  consequences  of  this,  and  the  other  powerful  machines  of  this  gentleman 
have  been  new  discoveries  in  the  heavens  of  the  most  important  nature.  * 

PROBLEM  ZLn. 

Method  of  conMtrueting  a  telescope t  by  means  of  which  an  object  may  be  seen,  even  when 
then  instrument  appears  to  be  directed  towards  another. 

As  it  is  not  polite  to  gaze  at  any  one,  a  sort  of  glass  has  been  invented  in 
England,  by  means  of  which,  when  the  person  who  uses  it  seems  to  be  viewing  one  ob- 
ject, he  is  really  looking  at  another.  The  construction  of  this  instrument  is  very  simple. . 

Adapt  to  the  end  of  an  opera  glass  (Fig.  470»  the  object  glass  of  which  in  this 
case  becomes  useless,  a  tube  with  a  lateral  aperture  as  large  as  tbe  diameter  of  tbe 

*  This  celetMrated  telescope,  by  which  its  maker.  Sir  William  Hemchel,  LL.D.,  made  diacoveriea 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  tbe  heaTens,  has  Iohr  been  in  a  state  unfit  for  use  :  the  surface  of  the 
great  miiror  hartng  become  covered  with  a  crystallised  crust.  Sir  J.  Herschel,  the  distingubhed  sod 
of  Sir  W  illiam,  uses  a  twenty-feet  reflector,  of  his  own  omstruction  ;  and  he  has  found  its  powem 
quite  sufllcitsiit  for  the  most  delicate  oljaerrations  of  astronomical  phenomena. 

'ihe  late  Mr.  Kamage,  an  Aberdeen  tradesman,  made  a  coosiderable  niimb«r  of  excellent  mirrtira  of 
large  dimensions,  some  of  which  were  fitted  up  as  telescopes,  and  mounted  ia  a  manner  similar  to 
the  great  one  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  with  some  simphfications.  Une  was  for  wrenl  vean  on 
view  at  the  Uieenwich  Observatory.  Mr.  Ramage  had  one  fitted  up  for  himself;  and  we  believe  Sir 
John  Koss,  the  northern  navigator,  had  one  aet  up  at  his  house  at  Stranraer,  with  which  he  oeoa 
moaaOy  made  observations  an  the  eclipace  of  Japltor'a  satellites. 
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tube  will  admit,  and  opposite  to  this  aperture  place  a  small 

^'  *•  • mirror  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  tube  at  an  angle  of  45 

degrees,  and  having  its  reflecting  surface  turned  towards  the 
object  glass.  It  is  evident  that  when  this  telescope  is  directed 
straight  forwards,  you  will  see  only  some  of  the  lateral  objects, 
viz.  those  situated  near  the  line  drawn  from  the  eye  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  telescope,  and  reflected  by  the  mirror.  These  objects  will  appear  upright,  but 
transposed  from  right  to  left.  To  conceal  the  artifice  better,  the  fore  part  of  the 
telescope  may  be  furnished  with  a  plane  glass,  which  will  have  the  appearance  of  an 
object  glass  placed  in  the  usual  manner. 

This  instrument,  which  is  not  very  common  in  France,  is  exceedingly  convenient 
for  gratifying  one's  curiosity  in  the  playhouse,  and  other  places  of  public  amusement, 
especially  if  the  mirror  be  so  fixed  as  to  be  susceptible  of  being  moie  or  less 
inclined  ;  for  those  who  use  it,  while  they  seem  to  look  at  the  stage  and  the  per- 
formers, may  without  affectation,  and  without  violating  the  rules  of  politeness, 
examine  an  interesting  figure  in  the  boxes. 

We  must  however  observe  that  the  first  idea  of  this  instrument  is  not  very  new ; 
for  the  celebrated  Hevelius,  who  it  seems  was  afraid  of  being  shot,  proposed  many 
years  ago  his  polemoscoptt  or  telescope  for  viewing  under  cover,  and  without  danger, 
warlike  operations,  and  those  in  particular  which  take  place  during  the  time  of 
a  siege.  It  consisted  of  a  tube  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  two  elbows,  in 
each  of  which  was  a  plane  mirror  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  first 
part  of  the  tube  was  made  to  rest  on  the  parapet  towards  the  enemy  ;>  the  image 

Ssflected  by  the  first  inclined  mirror  passed  through  the  tube  in  a  perpendicular 
irection,  and  meeting  with  the  second  mirror  was  reflected  horizontally  towards 
the  eye  glass,  where  the  eye  was  applied  :  by  these  means  a  person  behind  a  strong 
parapet  could  see  what  the  enemy  were  doing  without  the  walls.  The  chief  thing 
to  be  apprehended  in  regard  to  this  instrument  was,  that  the  object  glass  might  be 
broken  by  a  ball ;  but  this  was  certainly  a  trifling  misfortune,  and  not  very  likely 
to  happen. 

OF   MICROSCOPES. 

What  the  telescope  has  performed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
microscope  has  done  in  regard  to  that  of  the  terrestrial :  for  by  the  assistance  of 
the  latter  we  have  been  able  to  discove^  an  order  of  beings  which  would  otherwise 
have  escaped  our  notice;  to -examine  the  texture  of  the  smallest  of  the  productions 
of  nature,  and  to  observe  phenomena  which  take  place  only  among  the  most  minute 
parts  of  matter.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  facts  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  assistance  of  the  microscope  :  but  in  this  part  of  science  much  still 
remains  to  be  done. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  microscopes-— simple  and  compound  :  we  shall  speak  of 
both,  and  begin  with  the  former. 

PHOBLSM  ZLin. 
Method  of  eontiructing  a  SimpU  Microteope. 

I.  Every  convex  lens  of  a  short  focal  distance  is  a  microscope  ;  for  it  is  shewn 
that  a  lens  magnifies  in  the  ratio  of  the  focal  distance  to  the  least  distance  at  which 
the  object  can  be  placed  to  be  distinctly  seen  ;  which,  in  regard  to  most  men  who 
are  not  short-sighted,  is  about  8  inches.  Thus  a  lens,  the  focal  distance  of  which 
isGlines,  will  magnify  the  dimensions  of  the  object  16  times  ;  if  its  focal  distance  be 
only  one  line,  it  will  magnify  96  times. 

II.  It  is  difficult  to  construct  a  lens  of  so  short  a  focus ;  as  it  is  necessary  that 
the  radius  of  each  of  its  convexities  should  be  only  a  line ;  for  this  reason  small 
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glAM  globes,  fused  at  an  enameller's  lamp,  or  the  flame  of  a  taper,  are  employed  in 
their  stead.    The  method  by  which  this  is  done,  is  as  follows. 

Break  off  a  piece  of  very  pure  transparent  glass,  either  by  means  of  an  instnuDent 
made  for  that  purpose,  or  the  wards  of  a  key ;  then  take  up  one  of  these  fngmeDts 
by  applying  to  it  the  point  of  a  needle  a  little  moistened  with  saliva,  which  will  make  it 
adhere,  and  present  it  to  the  blue  fiame  of  a  taper,  which  must  be  kept  somewhat 
inclined,  that  the  fragment  of  glass  may  not  fiill  upon  the  wax.  As  soon  almost  as  it 
is  held  to  the  flame,  it  will  be  fused  into  a  round  globule,  and  drop  down :  a 
piece  of  paper  therefore,  with  a  turned  up  border,  must  be  placed  below,  in 
order  to  receive  it. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  glass  which  it  is  difficult  to 
fuse :  in  this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  another  kind. 

Of  these  globules  select  the  brightest  and  roundest;  then  take  a  plate  of  copper, 
5  or  6  inches  in  length,  and  about  6  lines  in  breadth,  and  having  folded  it  double, 
make  a  hole  in  it  somewhat  less  in  diameter  than  the  globule,  and  raise  up  the  edges. 
If  you  then  fix  one  of  these  globules  in  this  hole,  between  the  two  plates,  and  bind 
them  firmly  together,  you  will  have  a  single  microscope. 

As  it  is  easy  to  obtain  globules  of  ),  ),  and  )  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  as  the  focoi 
of  a  globule  is  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  its  diameter  without  it,  we  are  enabled 
by  this  process  to  magnify  objects  in  a  very  high  degree;  for  if  the  dia- 
meter of  the  globule  be  only  )  line,  by  employing  this  proportion :  as  f  of  half  a 
line,  or  {,  are  to  96  lines,  so  is  1  to  a  fourth  term,  we  shall  have  as  fourth  term  the 
number  158,  which  will  express  the  increase  of  the  diameter  of  the  object.  The 
object  therefore,  in  regard  to  surface,  will  be  magnified  23409  times,  and  in  regard  |p 
solidity  3581677  times. 

The  celebrated  Lewenhoeck,  so  well  known  on  account  of  his  microscopical  ob- 
servations,  never  employed  microscopes  of  any  other  kind.  It  is  however  certain 
that  they  are  attended  with  many  inconveniences,  and  can  be  used  only  for  objects 
which  are  transparent,  or  at  least  semi-transparent,  as  it  may  be  readily  conceived 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  illuminate  a  surface  which  is  viewed  in  any  other  way  than 
from  behind.  By  means  of  these  microscopes  Lewenhoeck  made  a  great  number  of 
furious  observations,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  hereafter,  under  the  bead 
Microscopical  Observations. 

IIL  The  water  microscope  of  Gray,  which  is  much  simpler,  may  be  constructed  in 
the  following  manner. 

Provide  a  plate  of  lead,  |  of  a  line  in  thickness  at  most,  and  make  a  round  hole  in 
it  with  a  needle  or  a  large  pin ;  pare  the  edges  of  this  hole,  and  put  into  it,  with 
the  point  of  a  feather,  a  small  drop  of  water :  the  anterior  and  posterior  sur&ces 
of  the  water  will  assume  a  convex  spherical  form,  and  thus  you  will  have  a  mi- 
croscope. 

The  focus  of  such  a  globule  is  at  a  distance  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  a  glass 
globule  of  equal  size  ;  for  the  focus  of  a  globule  of  water  is  at  the  distance  of  the  ra* 
dius  from  its  surface.  A  globule  of  water,  therefore,  ^  a  line  in  diameter,  will  magnify 
only  128  times ;  but  this  deficiency  is  fully  compensated  by  the  ease  with  which  a 
globule  of  any  diameter,  however  small,  may  be  obtained. 

If  water  be  employed  in  which  leaves,  wood,  pepper,  or  flour  has  been  infused,  in 
the  open  air,  the  microscope  will  be  both  object  and  instrument ;  for  by  this  means 
the  small  microscopic  animals  which  the  water  contains  will  be  seen.  Mr.  Grajr  was 
very  much  astonished,  the  first  time  he  observed  this  phenomenon ;  but  it  afterwards 
occurred  to  him  that  the  posterior  surface  of  the  drop  produced,  in  regard  to  those 
animals  placed  between  it  and  its  focus,  the  same  effects  as  a  concave  mirror,  and 
magnified  their  image,  which  was  still  farther  enlarged  by  the  kind  of  convex  lens  of 
the  anterior  surface. 

IV.  Another  kind  of  microscope  may  be  also  procured  at  a  very  small  expense,  by 
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mikiDgiliole  of  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  a  line  in  diameter ,  in  a  card  or  yerj 
thio  piate  of  metal.  If  very  small  objects  be  viewed  through  this  hole,  they  will 
appear  magnified  in  the  ratio  of  their  distance  from  the  eye,  to  that  at  which  an 
object  can  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  naked  eye. 

Tikis  kind  of  microscope  is  much  extolled  in  the  **  Journal  de  Trevouz  ;'*  but  we 
Bustcoofess  that  we  never  could  see  small  objects  distinctly  through  such  holes, 
uoloiat  the  distance  of  an  inch,  or  half  an  inch ;  and  even  then  they  did  not  appear 
to  be  modi  magnified. 

PROBLEM   XLIV. 

Of  Compound  Microacopes. 

The  compound  microscope  consists  of  an  object  glass,  which  is  a  lens  of  a  very  short 
focus,  such  for  example  as  4  or  6  lines,  and  an  eye-glass  of  2  inches  focus,  at  the 
distance  from  it  of  about  6  or  8  inches.  The  object  must  be  placed  a  little  beyond 
the  focas  of  the  object  glass,  and  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the  eye-glass  ought  to 
be  equal  to  the  focal  distance  of  the  latter.  Having  formed  such  a  combination  of 
glasses,  if  the  object  be  made  to  approach  gently  to  the  object  glass,  there  will  be  a 
certain  point  at  which  it  wilt  appear  to  be  considerably  magnified. 

If  the  focal  distance  of  the  object  glass  be  4  lines,  for  example,  and  if  the  object 
be 4} lines  from  it,  the  image  will  be  formed  at  the  distance  of  64  lines,  or  five  inches 
4  lines :  it  will  therefore  be  14  times  as  large  as  the  object,  for  64  is  to  4^  nearly  as  14 
to  1.  If  the  focal  distance  of  the  eye-glass,  in  the  focus  of  which  this  image  is  formed, 
be  two  inches,  it  will  magnify  about  4  times  more  :  but  14  X  4  =  56,  which  ex- 
presses the  number  of  times  that  the  diameter  of  the  object  will  appear  to  be  magnified. 

If  you  are  desirous  that  it  should  not  be  magnified  so  much,  remove  gradually  the 
object  from  the  object  glass,  and  bring  the  eye-glass  nearer;  the  image  will  then  be 
seen  not  so  large,  but  more  distinct. 

Oo  the  other  band,  if  you  wish  it  to  be  magnified  more,  move  the  object  gradually 
towsrds  the  object  glass,  or  move  the  latter  towards  the  object,  and  remove  the  eye* 
glass :  the  object  will  then  appear  much  larger ;  but  there  are  certain  limits  beyond 
which  every  thing  seems  confused. 

Instead  of  one  eye-glass,  two  are  sometimes  used  to  increase  the  field  of  vision ; 
the  first  of  which  has  a  focal  distance  of  4  or  5  inches,  while  that  of  the  second  is 
much  less;  but  this  is  still  the  same  thing.  The  image  of  the  small  object  must'be 
placed,  in  regard  to  this  compound  eye-glass,  in  the  same  point  where  an  object 
ought  to  be,  to  be  seen  distinctly  when  viewed  through  it. 

A  concave  object  glass  might  be  employed  by  making  its  posterior  focus  coincide 
with  the  image  :  this  would  form  a  kind  of  microscope  similar  to  the  Batavian  teles- 
cope; but  it  would  be  attended  with  the  same  inconvenience,  that  of  having  too 
contracted  a  field. 

There  are  also  reflecting  microscopes  as  well  as  telescopes :  the  principle  of  both 
is  the  same,  a  minute  object  placed  very  near  the  focus  of  a  concave  mirror,  and  on 
this  side  of  it,  in  regard  to  the  centre*  reflects  an  image  of  it  beyond  the  centre ; 
and  this  image  will  be  larger  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  focus.  The  image  is  viewed 
through  a  convex  lens,  and  in  this  kind  of  microscope  an  object  glass  of  a  much 
shorter  focus  maybe  employed,  which  will  contribute  to  the  amplification  of  tbeohject. 

Every  thing  relating  to  this  subject  may  be  found  in  a  very  curious  work  by 
Baker,  entitled  the  "  Microscope  made  Easy."  The  reader  may  consult  also  Smith's 
Optics,  part  4.  These  works,  and  particularly  the  first,  contain  a  great  variety  of 
curious  details  respecting  the  method  of  employing  microscopes,  and  the  observations 
luade  by  means  of  them.     See  also  *'  Essais  de  Physique  de  Muschenbroeck." 

We  intend  to  give  an  account  of  the  most  curious  observations  which  have 
been  made  by  the  assistance  of  the  microscope  ;  but  to  avoid  confusion  we  shall 
reserve  that  article  for  the  end  of  this  part  of  our  work. 
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PROBLEM  LXT. 

A  v€jy  nmple  method  of  ascertaimng  the  real  magnitude  of  objects,  seen  through  i 

microecope. 

It  is  often  useful,  and  may  sometimes  gratify  curiosity,  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  real  magnitude  of  certain  objects  examined  by  means  of  the  microscope :  the 
following  very  simple  and  ingenious  method  for  this  purpose  was  invented  by  Dr. 
Jurin,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

Take  a  piece  of  the  finest  silver  wire  possible  to  be  obtained,  and  roll  it  as  dose 
as  you  can  around  an  iron  cylinder,  a  few  inches  in  length.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  it  with  a  microscope,  in  order  to  discover  whether  there  be  any  vacuity  or 
opening  between  the  folds :  by  these  means  you  will  ascertain,  with  great  precision, 
the  diameter  of  the  silver  wire.  For  if  we  suppose  that  there  are  520  turns  in  tiie 
space  of  an  inch,  it  is  evident  that  the  diameter  of  the  wire  will  be  the  520th  part  of 
an  inch  ;  a  measure  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  manner. 

Then  cut  this  silver  wire  into  very  small  bits,  and  scatter  a  certain  quantity  of 
them  over  the  small  plate  on  which  the  objects,  submitted  to  examination,  are 
placed :  if  you  look  at  these  bits  of  wire  along  with  the  objects,  you  will  be  enabled, 
by  comparing  them  together,  to  judge  of  the  size  of  the  latter. 

It  was  by  a  similar  process  that  Dr.  Jurin  determined  the  size  of  the  globules 
which  give  to  blood  its  red  colour.  He  first  found  that  the  diameter  of  his  silver 
wire  was  the  485th  partdr  an  inch,  and  then  judged  by  comparison  that  the  diameter 
of  a  red  globule  of  blood  was  the  fourth  part  of  that  of  the  wire ;  from  which  he 
concluded  that  the  diameter  of  the  globule  was  the  1940th  part  of  an  inch. 

PROBLEM  XLTI. 

To  eonetruct  a  Magic  Picture,  which  being  seen  in  a  certain  point  through  a  glass,  shall 
exhibit  an  object,  different  from  that  seen  with  the  nahedeye. 
As  this  opticial  problem  is  solved  by  means  of  a  glass  cut  into  facets,  or  what  is 
called  a  multiplying  gUss,  we  shall  first  explain  the  nature  of  such  glasses. 

Multiplying  glasses  are  generally  lenses,  plane  on 

^9'  ^®'  one  side,  and  on  the  other  cut  into  several  facets  io 

— -:^  the  form  of  a  polyedron,  of  this  kind  is  the  glass 

^^^^^i::::^^.  represented  Fig.  48.  and  49.  where  it  is  seen  in  front, 

--^..„...,^        and  also  edgewise.    It  consists  of  a  plane  hexagonal 

facet   in  the   centre,  and  six  trapeziums  arranged 

round  the  circumference. 

These  glasses  have  the  property  of  representing  the  object  as  many  times  as  there 

are  facets ;  for  if  we  suppose  the  object  to  be  o,  the  rays  which  proceed  from  it  fall 

upon  all  the  facets  of  the  glass  a  d,  d  c,  c  b.    Those  which  tra- 
^tg.  49.  verse  the  facet  d  c,  pass  through  it  as  through  a  plane  glass  in- 

terposed between  the  eye  and  the  object ;  but  the  rays  that  pro- 
ceed from  o,  to  the  inclined  facot  a  d,  experience  a  double  re- 
fraction, which  makes  them  converge  towards  the  axis  ox,  nearly 
as  they  would  do  if  they  fell  upon  the  spherical  surface,  in  which 
the  glass  polyedron  might  be  inscribed.  The  eye,  being  placed 
in  the  common  point  of  concurrence,  sees  the  point  o,  ^i  •h 
in  the  continuation  of  the  radius  e  f  ;  consequently  an  image  of  the  point  o,  dif- 
ferent from  the  former,  will  be  observed.  As  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  regard 
to  each  facet,  the  object  will  be  seen  as  many  times  as  there  are  facets  on  the  glass, 
And  in  different  places. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  a  luminous  point  in  the  axis  of  the  glass,  and  at  a  proper 
distancei  all  the  rays  which  &11  on  one  facet  will,  after  a  double  refraction,  proceed 
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toa  piece  of  white  paper  placed  perpendicular  to  the  axis  continued,  and  paint  on  it 
an  image  of  that  hcet  of  a  greater  or  less  size,  and  which  at  a  certain  distance  will  be 
ioverted.  Consequently,  if  we  suppose  the  eye  to  be  substituted  instead  of  the  lu- 
minou  point,  and  that  the  image  itself  is  luminous  or  coloured,  the  rays  which  pro- 
ceed from  that  image,  or  part  of  the  paper,  will  terminate  at  the  eye  ;  and  they  will 
be  the  only  ones  that  reach  it  after  experiencing  a  double  refraction  on  the  same  facet. 
If  the  tike  reasoning  be  employed  in  regard  to  the  rest,  it  may  be  easily  seen  that, 
vhea  the  eye  is  placed  in  a  fixed  point,  it  will  observe  through  each  facet  only  a  cer- 
taiu  portion  of  the  paper,  and  that  the  whole  together  will  till  the  fit  id  of  vision, 
tlioagh  detached  on  the  paper  ;  so  that  if  a  certain  part  of  a  regular  and  continued 
pictore  be  painted  on  each,  they  will  all  together  represent  that  picture. 

The  artifice  then  of  the  proposed  magic  picture,  after  having  fixed  the  place  of  the 
eye,  that  of  the  glass  and  the  field  of  the  picture,  is  to  determine  those  portions  of 
tbe  picture  which  shall  alone  be  seen  through  the  glass ;  to  paint  upon  each  the  deter- 
oiroate  portion,  according  to  a  given  subject,  such  as  a  portrait,  so  that  when  united 
together  they  may  produce  the  painting  itself;  and  in  the  last  place,  to  fill  up  the 
remainder  of  the  field  of  the  picture  with  any  thing  at  pleasure ;  but  arranging  the 
whole  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  regular  subject. 

Having  thus  explained  the  principle  of  this  optical  amusement,  we  shall  now  shew 
^w  it  is  to  be  put  in  practice. 

Let  A  Bc  D  (Fig.  50.)  represent  a  board,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  fixed  another  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  having  at  its  edges  two  pieces  of  wood 
Mdth  grooves,  to  receive  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  co- 
vered with  white  paper  or  canvass.  This  pasteboard, 
which  may  be  pushed  in  or  drawn  out  at  pleasure, 
is  the  field  of  the  intended  picture :  e  d  h  is  a  verti- 
cal board,  the  bottom  part  of  which  must  be  contrived 
^  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  brought  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  painting ;  and 
towards  the  upper  part  it  is  furnished  with  a  tube,  having  at  its  anterior  extremity  a 
glass  cut  into  facets,  and  at  the  other  a  piece  of  card,  in  which  is  a  small  hole  made 
by  means  of  a  needle,  and  to  which  tbe  eye  is  applied.  We  shall  here  suppose  the 
glass  to  be  plane  on  one  side,  and  on  tbe  other  to  consist  of  six  rhomboidal  facets, 
placed  around  the  centre,  and  of  six  triangular  ones  which  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  hexagon. 

When  every  thing  is  thus  prepared,  fix  the  support  a  d  h  at  a  certain  distance  from 

the  field  of  the  picture,  according  as  you  are  desirous  that  the  parts  to  be  delineated 

should  be  nearer  to  or  farther  from  each  other.     But  this  distance  ought,  at  least,  to 

he  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  polyedron  of  the  glass  could 

be  inscribed  ;  and  tbe  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  glass  may  be  equal  to  twice  that 

diameter.     Then  place  the  eye  at  the  hole  hole  k,  the  distance  of  which  has  been 

thus  determined,  and  with  a  stick  having  a  pencil  at  the  end  of  it,  if  the  hand  cannot 

reach  tbe  pasteboard,  trace  out,  in  as  light  a  manner  as  possible,  the  outline  of  the 

•pace  observed  through  one  faeet,  and  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  rest.     This 

opcTstion  will  require  a  great  deal  of  accuracy  and  patience ;  for,  to  render  the  work 

perfect,  do  perceptible  interval  roust  be  left  between  the  two  spaces  seen  through  two 

contiguoos  faceta :  it  will  be  better  on  the  whole  if  they  rather  encroach  a  little  on 

eacb  otber.    Care  must  also  be  taken  to  mark  each  space  witb  the  same  number  as 

that  assigned  to  eacb  facet,  in  order  that  they  may  be  again  known.     This  however 

wiU  he  easy,  by  observing  that  tbe  space  corresponding  to  each  facet  is  always 

transferred  parallel  to  itself  from  top  to  bottom,  or  from  right  to  left,  on  the  other 

aide  of  tbe  centre. 

The  next  thing  ia  to  delineate  tbe  regular  picture  intended  to  be  seen,  and  to 
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transpose  it  into  the  spaces  where  it  appears  distorted.  According  to  matheiiiatied 
accuracy,  it  would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  form  a  projection  of  the  glass  cut 
into  facets,  supposing  the  eye  at  the  distance  at  which  it  is  really  placed ;  but  as  we  sup- 
pose it  a  little  more  remote,  we  may  without  any  sensible  error 
assume,  as  the  field  of  the  regular  picture,  the  vertical  projec- 
tion, as  seen  Fig.  51,  where  it  is  represented  such  as  it  would 
appear  to  the  eye  placed  perpendicularly  above  its  centre,  and  st 
a  very  considerable  distance. 

Delineate  in  the  field,  which  in  this  case  will  be  hexagonal, 
and  composed  of  six  rhomboids  and  six  triangles,  any  figure 
whatever,  as  a  portrait  for  example,  and  then,  considering  that 
F    hi  ^^^  space  abed  (Fig. 52.)  is  that  where  the  portion  of  the  pic- 

>v    *  ture  marked  1  ought  to  appear,  it  must  be  transferred  thither  with 

as  much  care  as  possible ;  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the 
rest ;  and  by  these  means  the  principal  part  of  the  picture  will 
be  completed.  But  as  it  is  intended  to  shew  something  else 
beside  what  ought  to  be  seen,  it  must  be  disguised  by  means 
of  some  other  objects  painted  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
field,  making  them  to  harmonize  with  what  is  already  painted,  in 
such  a  manner,  that  the  whole  shall  appear  to  form  one  regular 
and  connected  subject.  All  this  however  must  depend  on  the  taste  and  genius  of  the 
artist. 

.  In  the  "  Perspective  Ourieuse**  of  father  Niceron,  a  much  more  minute  explani^ 
tion  of  the  whole  process  may  be  found.  Those  to  whom  what  is  here  said  does 
not  seem  sufficient,  must  consult  that  work.  Niceron  tells  us  that  he  executed, 
at  Paris,  and  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Minimes,  of  the  Place  Royale,  a  picture 
of  this  kind,  which,  when  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  represented  fifteen  portraits 
of  Turkish  Sultans ;  but,  when  viewed  through  the  glass,  was  the  portrait  of 
Louis  XIII. 

A  picture  by  Amadeus  Vanloo,  much  more  ingenious,  was  shewn  in  the  year  1759, 
in  the  exhibition  room  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting.  To  the  naked  eye,  it 
was  an  allegorical  picture,  which  represented  the  Virtues,  with  their  attributes, 
properly  grouped;  but,  when  seen  through  the  glass,  it  exhibited  the  portrait  (tf 
Louis  XV. 

Remark».^^\%i.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  place  of  the  glass,  when  once 
fixed,  must  be  invariable ;  for  as  glasfies  perfectly  regular  cannot  be  obtained,  if  they 
are  moved,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  replace  them  in  the  proper  point ;  hence  it 
will  be  necessary  to  be  assured  that  the  glass  is  of  a  good  quality ;  for,  if  it  be  too 
alkaline,  and  happen  to  lose  its  polish  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  another  capable 
of  producing  the  same  effect  cannot  be  substituted,  in  its  stead.  This  is  an  accident 
which,  according  to  what  we  have  heard,  happened  to  the  glass  of  Vanloo's  picture. 

2d.  Instead  of  a  glass,  like  that  employed  in  the  above  example,  or  of  one  noore 
compounded,  a  plain  pyramidal  glass  might  be  employed,  by  which  the  problem  would 
be  greatly  simplified. 

3d.  A  glass,  the  portion  of  a  prism,  cut  into  a  great  number  of  planes  parallel  \o 
its  axis,  might  also  be  employed ;  in  thjs  case  the  painting  to  be  viewed  througb  tlie 
glass  ought  to  be  delineated  on  parallel  bands. 

4th.  A  gUss  might  be  formed  of  several  concentric  conical  surfaces,  or  of  several 
spherical  surfaces  of  different  diameters,  likewise  concentric :  in  this  case  the  pic- 
ture to  be  viewed  through  the  glass  ought  to  be  distributed  in  different  concentric 
rings. 

6th.  A  magic  picture  might  be  formed  by  reflection.    For  this  purpose,  provide  m 
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metal  mirror  with  heet,  well  polished,  and  having  very  sharp  edeei :  place  before  it 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  it.  „is.  a  piece  of  whiteVper  or  <Ld,  »d  byTeT^th; 
prmaple.  above  e.plained  delineate  a  picture,  which  when  viewed  in  front  bv  the 
oaked  eye  shall  represent  a  certmn  subject;  if  you  then  make  a  hole  in  the  middle 
of  the  picture,  and  look  through  this  hole  at  the  image  of  it  formed  by  the  liirror  it 
wiU  appear  to  be  entirely  different.  ' 

PROBLEK  ZLVn.  * 

To  constmet  a  Unttm,  hy  meanB  of  which  a  hook  can  he  read  at  a  great  distance, 

at  night. 
Construct  a  lantern  of  a  cylindric  form,  or  shaped  like  a  small  cask  placed  lenrtb- 
wise.  so  that  its  axis  shall  be  horizontal;  and  in  one  end  of  it  fix  a  parabolic  miiror 
or  merely  a  spherical  one,  the  focus  of  which  falls  about  the  middle  of  the  lenjrth 
of  the  cylinder :  if  a  taper  or  lamp  be  then  placed  in  this  focus,  the  light  will  be 
reflected  through  the  open  end,  and  will  be  so  strong  that  very  smaU  print  may  be 
read  by  it  at  a  great  distance,  if  looked  at  through  a  telescope.  Those  who  see  this 
light  at  a  distance,  if  sUnding  in  the  axis  of  the  hintem  continued,  will  imairine  that 
iliey  see  a  hirge  fire. 

PROBLEM  XLTIII, 

To  construct  a  Magic  Lantern, 
The  name  of  magic  lantern,  as  is  well  known,  is  given  to  an  optical  instrument, 
7*^^"*^.^  "!"    ""^  ^^"'^*  ^^^^^^^  magnified  may  be  represented  on  a  white  wall  or 
doth.     This  instrument,  invented,  we  believe,  by  Father  Kircher.  a  Jesuit  has  be- 

T-tf.  "'1"3  '^^*'"'*'^  *«  *  S'"^^  """^f  of  people,  who  gain  their  livelihood  by 
exhibiting  this  spectacle  to  the  populace.  But  though  it  has  fallen  into  vulgwr 
bands,  it  is  nevertheless  ingenious,  and  deserves  a  place  in  this  work.  We  shaU 
therefore  describe  the  method  of  constructing  it,  and  add  a  few  observations,  which 
may  tend  to  improve  it,  and  to  render  it  more  interesting. 

I»    ^  ^if8*»  provide  a  box  about  a  foot  square  (Fig.  53.) 

^*  o^  tin-plate,  or  copper,  or  wood,  and  make  a  hole 

towards  the  middle  of  the  fore- part  of  it,  about 
three  inches  in  diameter :  into  this  hole  let  there  be 
soldered  a  tube,  the  interior  aperture  of  which  must 
be  furnished  with  a  very  transparent  lens,  having  its 
focus  within  the  box,  and  at  the  distance  of  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  breadth  of  the  box. 
In  this  focus  place  a  lamp  with  a  large  wick,  in  order 
, .  ^  *^**  »*  «nay  produce  a  strong  Ught ;  and  that  the 

machine  may  be  more  perfect,  the  lamp  ought  to  be  moveable,  so  that  it  can  be 
placed  exactly  in  the  focus  of  th^  lens.  To  avoid  the  aberration  of  sphericity,  the 
lens  in  question  may  be  formed  of  two  lenses,  each  of  a  double  focus.  This,  in  our 
opinion,  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  distinctness  of  the  picture. 

At  a  small  distance  from  the  aperture  of  the  box,  let  there  be  a  slit  in  the  tube 
for  which  purpose  this  part  of  it  must  be  square,  capable  of  receiving  a  slip  of  glass 
surrounded  by  a  frame,  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  of  any  length  at  pleasure.     Va-- 
nous  objects,  according  to  fancy,  are  painted  on  this  slip  of  glass,  with  transparent 
colours ;  but  in  general  the  subjects  chosen  are  of  the  comic  and  grotesque  kind. 

Another  tube,  furnished  with  a  lens  of  about  three  inches  focal  distance,  must  be 
fitted  into  the  former  one,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  can  be  drawn  out  or  pushed 
in  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Having  thus  given  a  description  of  the  machine,  we  shall  now  explain  its  effect. 
The  lamp  being  lighted,  and  the  machine  placed  on  the  Ubie  opposite  to  a  whit« 
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wall,  if  it  be  exhibited  in  the  day  time,  shut  the  windows  of  the  apartment,  and 
introduce  into  the  slit  above  mentioned  one  of  the  painted  slips  of  glass,  but  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  figures  may  be  inverted  :  if  the  moveable  tube  be  then  pushed  in 
or  drawn  out,  till  the  proper  focus  is  obtained,  the  figures  on  the  glass  will  be  seen 
painted  on  the  wall,  in  their  proper  colours,  and  greatly  magnified. 

If  the  other  end  of  the  moveable  tube  be  furnished  with  a  lens  of  a  much  greater 
focal  distance,  the  luminous  field  will  be  increased,  and  the  figures  will  be  magnified 
in  proportion.  It  will  be  of  advantage  to  place  a  diaphragm  in  this  moveable  tube, 
at  nearly  the  focal  distance  of  the  firet  lens,  as  it  will  exclude  the  rays  of  the  lateral 
objects,  and  thereby  contribute  to  render  the  painting  much  more  distinct. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  small  figures  on  the  glass  must  be  painted  with 
transparent  colours.  The  colours  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  in  the  following 
manner:  red,  by  a  strong  infusion  of  firasil  wood, or  cochineal,  or  carmine, according 
to  the  tint  required ;  green,  by  a  solution  of  verdigris ;  or  for  dark  greens,  of  martial 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron) ;  yellow,  by  an  infusion  of  yellow  berries ;  blue,  by  a 
solution  of  vitriol  of  copper  (sulphate  of  copper)  -,  these  three  or  four  colours,  as  is 
well  known,  will  be  sufficient  to  form  all  the  rest :  they  may  be  mixed  up  and 
rendered  tenacious  by  means  of  very  pure  and  transparent  gum-water,-  after  which 
they  will  be  fit  for  painting  on  glass.  In  most  machines  of  this  kind,  the  paintings 
are  so  coarsely  executed,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  excite  disgust ;  but  if  they  are 
neatly  designed,  and  well  finished,  this  small  optical  exhibition  miist  afford  a  con- 
tiderable  degree  of  pleasure. 

PROBLEM   XLIX. 

Method  of  constructing  a  Solar  MicroBCope. 

The  Solar  Microscope,  for  the  invention  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Lie- 
berkun,  is  nothing  else,  properly  speaking,  than  a  kind  of  magic  lantern,  where  the 
sun  performs  the  part  of  the  lamp,  and  the  small  objects  exposed  on  a  glass  or  the 
point  of  a  pin,  that  of  the  figures  painted  on  the  glass  slips  of  the  latter.  But  the 
following  is  a  more  minute  description  of  it. 

Make  a  round  hole  in  the  window  shutter,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
place  in  it  a  glass  lens  of  about  twelve  inches  focal  distance.  To  the  inside  of  the 
bole  adapt  a  tube,  having,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  lens,  a  slit  or  aperture,  capa- 
ble of  receiving  one  or  two  very  thin  plates  of  glass,  to  which  the  objects  to  be 
viewed  must  be  affixed  by  means  of  a  little  gum- water  exceedingly  transparent. 
Into  this  tube  fit  another,  furnished  at  its  anterior  extremity  with  a  lens  of  a  short 
focal  distance,  such  for  example  as  half  an  inch.  If  a  mirror  be  then  placed  before 
the  hole  in  the  window-shutter  on  the  outside,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  the 
light  of  the  sun  into  the  lube,  you  will  have  a  soUr  microscope.  The  method  of  ens- 
ploying  it  is  as  follows. 

Having  darkened  the  room,  and  by  means  of  the. mirror  reflected  the  sun's  ray  a  on 
the  glasses  in  a  direction  parallel  to  their  axes,  place  some  small  object  between  the 
two  moveable  plates  of  glass,  or  affix  it  to  one  of  them  with  very  transparent  gum- 
water,  and  bring  it  exactly  into  the  axis  of  the  tube :  if  the  moveable  tube  be  then 
pushed  in  or  drawn  out,  till  the  object  be  a  little  beyond  the  focus,  it  will  be  seen 
painted  very  dictinctly  on  a  card  or  piece  of  white  paper,  held  at  a  proper  distance ; 
and  will  appear  to  be  greatly  magnified.  A  small  insect,  such  as  a  flea  for  example, 
may  be  made  to  appear  as  large  as  a  sheep,  or  a  hair  as  large  as  a  walking-stick  :  by 
means  of  this  instrument  the  eels  in  vinegar,  or  flour  paste,  will  have  the  appearance 
of  small  serpents. 

Remark, — As  the  sun  is  not  stationary,  this  instrument  is  attended  with  one  uicon> 
Venience,  which  is,  that  as  this  luminary  moves  with  great  rapidity,  the  mirror  on 
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tbe  outside  requires  to  be  continually  adjusted.  This  defect  however  S'Gravesande 
remedied  by  means  of  a  very  ingenious  machine,  which  moves  tbe  mirror  in  such  a 
muiDer  that  it  always  throws  the  sun's  rays  into  the  tube.  This  machine,  therefore, 
hta  been  distinguished  by  the  name  ot  the  aot-ata. 

Some  curions  details  respecting  the  solar  microscope  may  be  seen  in  the  French 
Translation  of  Smith's  Optics,  where  several  useful  inventions  for  improving  it,  and 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Euler,  are  explained.  A  method,  invented  by  JEpu\u9, 
of  rendering  it  proper  for  representing  opake  objects,  will  be  found  there  also.  It 
consists  in  reflecting,  by  means  of  a  large  lens  and  a  mirror,  the  condensed  light  of 
the  sun  on  the  surface  of  the  object,  presented  to  the  object  glass  of  the  microscope. 
M.  Mumenthaler,  a  Swiss  optician,  proposed  a  different  expedient.  But  solar 
microscopes  are  still  attended  with  another  inconvenience:  as  the  objects  are  very 
Dear  the  focus  of  the  first  lens,  they  are  subjected  to  a  heat  which  soon  destroys  or 
disfigures  them.  Dr.  Hill,  who- made  great  use  of  this  microscope,  proposed  there- 
fore to  employ  several  lamps,  the  light  of  which  united  into  one  focus  is 
exceedingly  bright  and  free  from  the  above  inconvenience;  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  be  ever  carried  this  idea  into  practice,  and  with  what  success. 

PROBLEM   L. 

Of  CoUmrSt  and  the  different  Hefrangibility  of  Light. 
One  of  tbe  noblest  discoveries  of  the  17th  century,  is  that  made  by  the  celebrated 
Newton,  in  1666,  respecting  the  composition  of  light,  and  the  cause  of  colours. 
Who  could  have  believed  that  white,  which  appears  to  be  a  colour  so  pure,  is  tbe 
result  of  the  seven  primitive  unalterable  colours  mixed  together  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion!   This  however  has  been  proved  by  his  experiments. 

The  instrument  which  he  employed  for  decompoing  light  in  this  manner,  was  the 
prism,  now  well  known,  but  at  that  time  a  mere  ohjectof  curiosity  on  account  of  the 
colours,  with  which  every  thing  viewed  through  it  seems  to  be  bordered.  But  on  this 
subject  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  two  of  Newton's  experiments,  and  a  deduction 
of  the  consequences  which  result  from  them. 

If  a   ray  of  a  solar   light,   an   inch  or  half  an 
Fig,  54.  ^         inch  in  diameter  (Fig.  54),  be  admitted   into  a 

darkened  room,  so  as  to  fall  on  a  prism  placed  ho- 
rizontally, with  a  piece  of  white  paper  behind  it, 
and  if  the  prism  be  turned  in  Kuch  a  manner,  that 
the  image  seems  to  stop ;  instead  of  an  image  of 
the  sun  nearly  round,  you  will  observe  a  long  per- 
.^'J'  pendicular  band,  consisting  of  seven  colours,  in  this 

invariable  order,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
indigo,  violet.     When  the  an^leof  the  prism  is  turned  downwards,  the  red  will  be 
at  the  bottom,  and  vice  ver$a  ;  but  the  order  will  be  always  the  same. 
From  this,  and  various  other  experiments  of  a  similar  kind,  Newton  concludes : 

1.  That  the  light 'of  the  sun  contains  these  seven  primitive  colours. 

2.  That  these  colours  are  formed  by  the  rays  experiencing  different  refractions ;  and 
tbe  red,  in  particular,  is  that  which  is  the  least  broken  or  refracted ;  the  next  is  the 
orange,  Ac. :  in  the  last  place,  that  the  violet  is  that  which,  under  the  same  inclina- 
tion, suffers  the  greatest  refraction.  The  truth  of  these  consequences  cannot  be 
denied  by  those  who  are  in  the  least  acquainted  with  geometry. 

Bottbe  nicest  experiment  is  that  by  which  Newton  proved  that  these  differently 
coloured  rays  are  afterwards  unalterable.  To  make  this  experiment  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows : 

In  the  first  place,  the  hole  in  the  window  shutter  of  the  darkened  room  must  be 
reduced  to  the  diameter  of  a  line  at  most ;  and  the  light  every  where  else  must  b« 
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carefully  excluded.  Wlien  ibis  is  done,  receive  the  solar  rayi  on  a  large  lens,  of  7  or 
8  feet  focus,  placed  at  the  distance  of  15  feet  from  tbe  bole,  and  a  little  beyond  tbe 
lens  place  a  prism  in  sucb  a  manner  tbat  tbe  stream  of  ligbt  may  fall  upon  it.  Tben 
bold  a  piece  of  white  card  at  such  a  distance  that  the  image  of  the  sun  would  be 
painted  upon  it  without  the  interposition  of  the  prism,  and  you  will  see  painted  on 
the  card,  instead  of  a  round  image,  a  very  narrow  coloured  band,  containing  the  seven 
primitive  colours. 

Then  pierce  a  hole  in  the  card,  about  a  line  in  diameter,  and  suffer  any  one  of 
the  colours  to  pass  through  it,  taking  care  that  it  shall  do  so  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
space  which  it  occupies,  and  receive  it  on  a  second  card  placed  behind  the  former.  If 
intercepted  by  another  prism,  it  will  be  found  that  it  no  longer  produces  a  lengthened, 
but  a  round  image,  and  all  of  the  same  colour.  Besides,  if  you  hold  in  that  colour 
any  object  whatever,  it  will  be  tinged  by  it ;  and  if  you  look  at  the  object  with  a 
third  prism,  it  will  be  seen  of  no  other  colour  but  that  in  which  it  is  immersed,  and 
without  any  elongation,  as  when  it  is  immersed  in  light  susceptible  of  decompo- 
sition. 

This  experiment,  which  is  now  easy  to  those  tolerably  well  versed  in  philosophy, 
proves  the  third  of  the  principal  facts  advanced  by  Newton. 

3.  Tbat  when  a  colour  is  freed  from  tbe  mixture  of  others,  it  is  unalterable ;  that  a 
red  ray,  whatever  refraction  it  may  be  made  to  experience,  will  always  remain  red, 
and  eo  of  the  rest. 

It  does  no  great  honour  to  the  French  philosophers  of  the  17th  century  to  hare 
disputed,  and  even  declared  false,  this  assertion  of  the  English  philosopher,  especially 
on  no  better  foundation  than  an  experiment  so  badly  performed,  and  so  incomplete 
as  that  of  Mariotte.  We  even  cannot  help  accusing  that  philosopher,  who  in  other 
respects  deserves  great  praise,  of  too  much  precipitation ;  for  his  experiment  was 
not  the  same  as  tbat  described  by  Newton  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions "  for 
1666;  and  it  may  be  readily  seen  that,  if  performed  according  to  Mariotte's  manner* 
it  is  impossible  it  should  succeed. 

However,  it  is  at  present  certain,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Father 
Castel  and  the  Sieur  Oautier*,  that  there  are  in  nature  seven  primitive,  homogeneous 
colours,  unequally  refrangible,  unalterable,  and  which  are  the  cause  of  the  different 
colours  of  bodies ;  that  white  contains  them  all,  and  that  all  of  them  together  oono- 
pose  white ;  that  what  makes  a  body  be  of  one  colour  rather  than  another,  is  the 
configuration  of  its  minute  parts,  which  causes  it  to  reflect  in  greater  number  the  rays 
of  tbat  particular  colour ;  and  in  the  last  place,  that  black  is  the  privation  of  all  re- 
flection ;  but  this  is  understood  of  perfect  blade,  for  the  material  and  common  black  is 
only  an  exceedingly  dark  blue. 

Some  people,  such  as  Father  Castel,  have  admitted  only  three  primitive  oolours* 
viz.,  red,  yellow,  and  blue ;  because  red  and  yellow  form  orange,  yellow  and  blue 
green,  and  blue  and  red  violet  or  indigo,  according  as  the  former  or  the  latter  predo>- 
minates.  But  this  is  another  error.  It  is  very  true  that  with  two  rays,  one  yellow  and 
the  other  blue,  green  can  be  formed ;  and  this  holds  good  also  in  regard  to  material 
colours  ;  but  the  green  of  the  coloured  image  of  the  prism  is  totally  different :  it  is 
primitive,  and  stands  tbe  same  proof  as  red,  yellow,  or  blue,  without  being  decooa- 
posed.    The  case  is  the  same  with  orange,  indigo,  and  violet. 

We  extract  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject  from  Dr.  Brewster's  treatiae  on 
Optics,  in  Dr.  Lardner*s  Encyclopaedia. 


•  The  Sieur  Gaatier,  who  metended  to  be  ttie  inveDtor  of  tbe  method  of  encravhig  in 
oppoMd  with  fi;re«t  Tiolence,  fak  tbe  year  17ff0,  the  theory  of  Newton,  both  In  regaid  to  (  ~ 
totbe  vyrtem  of  the  anWeiw.  Hb  reeaoDing  and  experiments,  howerer,  are  as  oandaeive  ne  €«x- 
perimenU  made  wiih  a  ikulty  air-pump  would  be  a<ainat  the  gravity  of  tbe  atmosphere.  Fbr  tbs 
reaiwn,  he  nerer  had  any  paruaana  but  a  few  of  his  own  countrymen,  one  at  whom  was  a  po«c 
who  bad  found  out  Oiat  o^eets  are  not  painted  on  the  letlna  in  an  inverted  poritum. 
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Decompoaiium  of  Light*  by  Absorption, 

•*  If  we  measure  the  quantity  of  light,  which  is  reflected  from  the  surfaces,  and 
tranimitted  through  the  substance  of  transparent  bodies,  we  shall  find  that  the  sum 
of  these  quantities  b  always  less  than  the  quantity  of  light  that  falls  upon  the 
body.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  a  certain  portion  of  light  is  lost  in  passing 
through  the  roost  transparent  bodits.  This  loss  arises  from  two  causes.  A  part 
of  the  light  is  scattered  in  all  directions  by  irregular  reflection  from  the  imperfectly 
polished  surface  of  particular  media,  or  from  imperfect  union  of  its  parts ;  while 
another,  and  generally  a  greater  portion,  is  absorbed,  or  stopped  by  tbe  particles 
of  tbe  body.  Coloured  fluids,  »uch  as  black  and  red  ink,  though  equally  homo- 
geneous, stop  or  absorb  different  kinds  of  rays,  and  when  exposed  to  the  sun  they 
become  heated  in  different  degrees,  while  pure  water  seems  to  transmit  all  the  rays 
equally,  and  scarcely  receives  any  heat  from  the  pasijing  light  of  the  sun. 

**  When  we  examine  more  minutely  the  action  of  coloured  fluids  in  absorbing 
light,  many  remarkable  phenomena  present  themselves,  which  throw  much  light 
upon  this  carious  subject. 

"  If  we  take  a  piece  of  blue  glass,  like  that  generally  used  for  finger  glasses,  and 
transmit  through  it  a  beam  of  white  light,  the  light  will  be  a  fine  deep  blue.  This 
bloe  is  not  a  simple  homogeneous  colour,  like  the  blue  or  indigo  of  the  spectrum, 
but  is  a  mixture  of  all  the  colours  of  white  light  which  the  glass  has  not  absorbed ; 
and  the  colours  which  the  glass  has  absorbed  are  those  which  tbe  blue  wants  of  white 
light,  of  which,  when  mixed  with  this  blue,  would  form  white  light.  In  order  to 
determine  what  these  colours  are,  let  us  transmit  through  the  blue  glass  the  pris- 
matic spectrum  k  l  (Fig. 54.)  ;  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  let  tbe  observer  place  his 
eye  behind  the  prism  b  a  c,  and  look  through  it  at  the  sun,  or  rather  at  a  circular 
spertore  made  in  the  window-shutter  of  a  dark  room.  He  will  then  see  through  the 
priim  the  spectrum  k  l,  as  far  below  tbe  aperture  as  it  was  above  the  spot  p,  when 
shewn  on  the  screen.  Let  the  blue  glass  be  now  interposed  between  tbe  eye  and 
the  prism,  and  a  remarkable  spectrum  will  be  seen,  deficient  in  a  certain  number 
of  its  differently  coloured  rays.  A  particular  thickness  absorbs  the  middle  of  the  red 
space,  the  whole  of  the  orange,  a  great  part  of  the  green,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
blue,  a  little  of  the  indigo,  and  very  little  of  the  violet.  The  yellow  space,  which 
has  not  been  much  absorbed,  has  increased  in  breadth.  It  occupies  part  of  the  space 
formerly  occupied  by  the  orange  on  the  one  side,  and  part  of  the  space  formerly 
covered  by  the  green  on  the  other.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  blue  glass  has 
absorbed  the  red  light,  which,  when. mixed  with  the  yellow  light,  constituted  orange; 
and  has  absorbed  also  the  blue  light,  which,  when  mixed  with  the  yellow^  constituted 
the  part  of  the  green  space  next  to  the  yellow.  We  have,  therefore,  by  absorption, 
decomposed  green  light  into  yellow  and  blue,  and  orange  light  into  yellow  and  reds 
and  it  consequently  follows,  that  the  orange  and  green  rays  of  the  spectrum,  though 
they  cannot  be  decomposed  by  prismatic  refraction,  can  be  decomposed  by  absorp- 
tion, and  actually  consist  of  two  different  colours  possessing  the  same  degree  of  re- 
frangibility.  Difference  of  colour  is  therefore  not  a  test  of  difference  of  refrangi^ 
bHity,  and  the  conclusion  deduced  by  Newton  is  no  longer  admissible  as  a  general 
truth :  '  That  to  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility  ever  belongs  the  same  colour,  and 
to  tbe  same  colour  ever  belongs  tbe  same  degree  of  refrangibility.' 

"  With  the  view  of  obtaining  a  complete  analysis  of  the  spectrum,  I  have  ex- 
amined the  spectra  produced  by  various  bodies,  and  tbe  changes  which  they  undergo 
by  absorption  when  viewed  through  rarious  coloured  media ;  and  I  find  that  the 
colour  of  every  part  of  tbe  spectrum  may  be  changed,  not  only  in  intensity,  but  in 
colour,  by  the  action  of  particular  media ;  and  from  these  observations,  which  it 
would  be  out  of  place  here  to  detail,  I  conclude  that  the  solar  spectrum  consists 
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The  rminbow  ia  fonaed  b;  the  aolar  nyi  being  decomprxed 

into  ibeir   principal  coloura,  in  tbe  imall  dropi  of  rain,  by 

meana  of  two  refnctiona,  which  the;  experiesca  in  entering 

them  uid  iaauing  from  tbem.     In  the  interior  rainbow,  which 

often  Appear!  alone,  the  tolar  raj  enten  at  tbe  upper  part 

of  the  drop,  ia  reflected  againit  tbe  bottom,  and  iuue*  at  (he 

lower    aide.       TIui    dicompoaiiion    may    be  aeen    Fig.  iS. 

In  the  exterior  runbow,  the  nfa  enter  at  tbe  bottom 

o  '  ibc  drop,  experience  two  rellectiona,  and  iaaae  at 

the  upper  part.     Their  progreaa  and  decom position, 

which  produeet  colowi  in  id  order  contrary  to  the 

former,  are  reprewnled  Fig.  56.     Hence  the  coloura 

of  the  exterior  ninbow  appear  to  be  inveHcd,  in 

rrgard  to  thoae  of  the  Snt. 

Tbe  manner  in  which  tbe  eye  pereeivea  thia  double 
aeriei  of  colour*  i*  leen  Fig.  67. 

But  the  explanation  would  be  incom- 
plete if  we  did  not  shew  that  there  ia  a 
certain  determinate  inclination,  under 
which  tbe  red  rayi  inue  parallel,  and  u 
dote  to  escb  other  aa  poanble,  while  all 
the  rest  are  divergent ;  that  there  ii 
another  under  which  the  green  nyi 
iaaue  in  this  manner ;  and  so  of  the  reft. 
It  ia  by  thi*  alone  that  they  otn  produce 
__      an  effect  on  a  distant  eye. 

Tbil   explanation  of  the   rainbow  i* 

eonfirmedby aiimpleexperimcnL  When 

n  apartment  a  glan  globe  filled  with 
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n  lucb  a  manner  aa  to  be  illuminated  by  the  *un;  and  place  yourvelf 
with  your  back  to  that  InminHry,  ao  that  tbe  globe  iball  be  elevated  in  regard 
to  your  eye,  about  42  degreea  above  the  horizon.  By  advancing  or  rearing  a 
little,  you  will  not  fail  to  meet  with  the  coloured  rayi,  and  it  will  be  easily  aeen 
that  they  iaaue  from  the  botlom  of  tbe  globe;  it  will  be  aeen  alio  that  the  red 
ray  itBues  from  it  under  tbe  greatest  angle  with  tbe  horizon,  and  the  violet,  which 
ia  the  lowest  one,  under  the  least,  ao  that  the  red  must  be  without  the  axis,  and 
the  violet  within  it. 

Then  rsise  the  globe,  in  regard  to  your  eye,  to  M  degrees,  or  continue  to  approach 
It  till  it  be  elevated  at  that  angle,  and  you  will  meet  with  the  coloured  rays  iaaning 
from  the  top  of  it;  firsi  the  violet,  anil  then  the  blue,  green,  and  red,  in  ao  order 
altogether  contrary  to  the  preceding.  If  you  corer,  in  tlie  Gnt  caaa^  the  upper  part 
of  the  globe,  and  in  tbe  aecond  the  lower  part,  no  coloura  will  be  produced  j  which 
ia  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  they  enter  it,  and  iaaue  from  it. 

Tbe  apectacla  of  an  artificial  iviibow  oiay  be  eaaily  obtuned ;  it  ia  aetn  in  the 
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Tapoar  of  a  jet  of  water,  when  the  wind  disperses  it  in  minute  drops.  For  this  pur. 
pose,  place  yourself  in  a  line  between  the  jet  of  water  and  the  sun,  with  your  back 
turned  towards  the  hitter.  If  the  sun  be  at  a  moderate  elevation  above  the  horizon, 
by  ftdrancing  towards  the  jet  of  water,  or  receding  from  it,  you  will  soon  find  a  point 
from  whicb  a  rainbow  will  be  seen  in  the  drops  that  fall  down  in  fine  light  rain. 

If  there  be  not  a  jet  of  water  in  the  neighbourhood,  you  may  make  one  at  a  very 
null  expense.  Nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  fiU  your  mouth  with  water,  and 
having  turned  your  back  to  the  sun  when  at  a  moderate  elevation,  to  spurt  the  water 
into  the  air  as  high  as  possible,  and  in  a  direction  somewhat  oblique  to  the  horizon. 
The  imitation  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  employing  a  syringe, 
*  which  will  scatter  the  water  in  very  small  drops. 

If  yon  are  desirous  of  performing  the  experiment  in  a  manner  still  easier,  fill  a  very 
transparent  cylindric  glass  bottle  with  water,  and  place  it  on  a  table  in  an  upright 
positioD ;  place  a  lighted  candle  at  the  same  height,  and  at  the  distance  from  it  of  10 
or  12  feet,  and  then  walk  in  a  transversal  direction  between  the  light  and  the  bottle, 
keeping  your  eye  at  the  same  elevation.  When  you  have  reached  a  certain  point, 
you  will  see  bundles  of  coloured  rays  issuing  from  one  of  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  in 
the  following  order :  violet,  blue,  yellow,  red ;  and  if  yon  continue  to  walk  trans- 
Tersely,  you  will  meet  with  a  second  series,  in  a  contrary  order,  viz.  red,  yellow,  blue 
and  violet,  proceeding  from  the  other  side  of  the  bottle.  This  is  exactly  what  takes 
place  in  regard  to  the  drops  of  rain ;  and  to  imitate  the  phenomenon  completely, 
leTen  similar  bottles  might  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  eye  being  placed 
in  the  proper  point,  one  of  the  seven  colours  should  be  seen  in  each ;  and  seven 
others  might  be  arranged  at  some  distance,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  same  colours  in  an 
inverted  order. 

Two  rainbows  would  still  be  produced,  even  if  the  solar  rays  were  not  differently 
refrangible ;  but  they  would  be  destitute  of  colour,  and  would  consist  only  of  two 
drcnlar  b«nds  of  white  or  yellowish  light. 

The  radnbow  always  forms  a  portion  of  a  circle  around  the  line  drawn  from  the  sun, 
and  passing  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator ;  for  this  reason,  when  the  sun  is  de- 
nted above  the  horizon,  the  rainbow  is  less  than  a  semicircle ;  but  when  the  sun  is  in 
th<>  horizon,  it  is  equal  to  a  semicircle. 

A  rainbow,  however,  has  been  seen  larger  than  a  semicircle,  and  which  intersected 
the  comraon  rainbow ;  but  this  phenomenon  was  produced  by  the  image  of  the  »un 
reflected  from  the  calm,  smooth  surface  of  a  river.  The  image  of  the  sun,  in  this 
case,  produced  the  same  effect  as  if  that  luminary  had  been  below  the  horizon. 

Dr.  Halley  has  calculated,  from  the  ratio  of  the  different  refrangibilities  of  the  sun's 
rays,  that  the  semi -diameter  of  the  interior  rainbow,  taken  in  the  middle  of  its  extent, 
ought  to  be  41*  Kf;  and  that  its  breadth,  which  would  be  only  1*  45',  if  the  sun  were 
>  point,  ought  to  be  2"  ly  on  account  of  the  apparent  diameter  of  that  luminary. 
This  apparent  diameter  is  the  cause  why  the  colours  are  not  separated  from  each 
other  with  the  same  distinctness  as  they  would  be,  if  the  sun  were  a  luminous 
point :  the  radius  of  the  exterior  rainbow,  taken  in  the  same  manner,  that  is  to 
*Ky  in  the  middle  of  its  extent,  is  52*  SO*. 

This  geometrician  and  astronomer  not  only  calculated  the  dimensions  of  that  rain- 
bow which  actually  appears  to  us  in  the  heavens,  but  of  those  also  which  would  be 
produced  if  the  light  of  the  sun  did  not  issue  from  the  drop  of  water  till  after  3,  4, 
^1  &C.,  reflections ;  whereas,  in  the  principal  and  interior  rainbow,  it  issues  after  one, 
Did  in  the  second  or  exterior  one,  after  two.  By  these  calculations  it  is  found  that 
the  geroi.diameter  of  the  third  rainbow,  counted  from  the  place  of  the  sun,  would 
he  41*;  that  of  the  fourth,  43^  5(y ;  &c.  But  geometry  here  goes  much  farther  than 
iiature :  for  besides  the  continued  weakness  of  the  rays,  which  would  render  these 
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rainbowt  scarcely  perceptible,  being  towards  the  sun,  tbey  would  be  loat  amidti  the 
splendour  of  that  luminary.  If  the  drops  which  form  the  rainbow,  instead  of  being 
water,  were  glass,  the  mean  semi-diameter  of  the  interior  rainbow  would  be  22?  52*, 
and  that  of  the  exterior  9**  SCX,  towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  sun. 

PROBLEM   LII. 

Analogy  between  Coloure  and  the  Tones  of  Music.     Of  the  Ocular  Harpsiehord  of 

Father  Castel. 
As  soon  as  it  had  been  obserred  that  there  were  seven  pripoitive  colours  in  nature 
there  was  some  reason  to  conceive  that  there  might  be  an  analogy  between  the^ 
colours  and  the  tones  of  music ;  for  the  latter  form  a  series  of  seven  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  octave.  This  observation  did  not  escape  Newton,  who  remarked  also 
that,  in  the  coloured  spectrum,  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  violet,  indigo,  blue,  &c., 
correspond  to  the  divisions  of  the  monochord,  which  gives  the  sounds  re,  ai«,  fa,  sdt 
la,  si,  ut,  re. 

Newton  on  this  subject  proceeded  no  farther.  But  Father  Castel,  whose  vi- 
sionary scheme  is  well  known,  enlarged  this  idea;  and  on  the  above  analogy  of 
sounds  founded  a  system,  in  consequence  of  which  he  promised  to  the  eyes,  but 
unfortunately  without  success, -a  new  pleasure  similar  to  that  which  the  ears  expe- 
rience from  a  concert. 

Father  Castel,  for  reasons  of  analogy,  first  changes  the  order  of  the  coloars  into 
the  following,  viz.  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  violet,  indigo,  and  in  the  last 
place  blue,  which  forms  as  it  were  the  octave  of  the  first.  These,  according  to  his 
system,  are  the  colours  which  correspond  to  the  diatonic  octave  of  our  modern  musie, 
ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  ut.  The  flats  and  the  sharps  gave  him  no  embarrassment ; 
and  the  chromatic  octave  divided  into  its  twelve  colours,  was  blue,  sea-green,  olive- 
green,  yellow,  apricot,  orange,  red,  crimson,  violet,  agate,  indigo,  blue,  which  cor- 
responded to  ut,  ut,*  re,  re,*  ,mi,  fa,  fa,*  sol,  sol,*  la,  la,*  si,  ut. 

Now  if  a  harpsichord  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner,  says  Father  Castel,  that  on 
striking  tbe  key  ut,  instead  of  hearing  a  sound,  a  blue  band  shall  appear ;  that  on 
striking  re,  a  green  one  shall  be  seen,  and  so  on,  you  will  have  the  required  instru- 
ment ;  provided  that  for  the  first  octave  of  ut  a  different  blue  be  employed.  But 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  a  blue  an  octave  to  another  ?  We  do  not  find  that 
Father  Castel  ever  explained  himself  on  this  subject  in  a  manner  sufficiently  dear. 
He  only  says  that,  as  there  are  reckoned  to  be  twelve  octaves  appreciable  by  the 
ear,  from  the  lowest  sound  to  the  most  acute,  there  are  in  like  manner  twelve  octaves 
of  colours,  from  the  darkest  blue  to  the  lightest;  which  gives  us  reason  to  believe 
that  since  the  darkest  blue  is  that  which  ought  to  represent  the  lowest  key,  the  blue 
corresponding  to  the  octave  must  be  formed  of  eleven  parts  of  pure  blue,  and  one  of 
white ;  that  the  lightest  must  be  formed  of  one  part  of  blue  and  eleven  psrta  of 
white,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

However,  Father  Castel  did  not  despair  of  producing  by  these  means  an  ocular 
music,  as  interesting  to  the  eyes  as  the  common  music  is  to  well  organised  ears ;  and 
he  even  thought  that  a  piece  of  music  might  be  translated  into  colours  for  the  use 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  ''  You  may  conceive  (says  he,)  what  a  spectacle  will  be  ex- 
hibited by  a  room  covered  with  rigadoons  and  minuets,  sarabands  and  paaacaiUes, 
sonatas  and  cantatas,  and  if  you  choose  with  the  complete  representation  of  an  opera? 
Have  your  colours  well  diapasoned,  and  arrange  them  on  a  piece  of  canvas  skccording 
to  the  exact  series,  combination,  and  mixture  of  the  tones,  the  parts  and  ccmoords  of 
the  piece  of  music  which  you  are  desirous  to  paint,  observing  all  the  different  values 
of  the  notes,  minims,  crotchets,  quavers,  syncopes,  rests,  &c. ;  and  disposing  all  the 
parts  according  to  the  order  of  counter-point.    It  may  be  readily  seen  that  this  is 
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not  impoettble,  nor  even  difficult,  to  any  person  who  has  studied  the  elements  of 
puintiDg,  and  at  any  rate  that  a  piece  of  tapestry  of  this  kind  would  be  equal  to  those 
where  the  colours  are  applied  as  it  were  at  hazard  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
is  marble. 

''Such  a  harpsichord  (continues  he,)  would  be  an  excellent  school  for  painters, 
who  might  find  in  it  all  the  secrets  and  combinations  of  the  colours,  and  of  that 
which  is  called  claro-obscuro.  But  even  our  harmonical  tapestry  would,  be  attended 
with  its  advantages  ;  for  one  might  contemplate  there  at  leisure  what  hitherto  could 
he  heard  only  in  passing  with  rapidity,  so  as  to  leave  little  time  for  reflection.  And 
what  pleasure  to  behold  the  colours  in  a  disposition  truly  harmonical,  and  in  that  infi- 
nite variety  of  combinations  which  harmony  furnishes  1  The  design  alone  of  a  paint- 
ing ezdtes  pleasure.  There  is  certainly  a  design  in  a  piece  of  music ;  but  it  is  not 
BO  §eD8ible  when  the  piece  is  played  with  rapidity.  Here  the  eye  will  contemplate  it 
at  leisure  ;  it  will  see  the  concert,  the  contrast  of  all  the  parts,  the  effect  of  the 
one  in  opposition  to  the  other,  the  fugues,  imitations,  expression,  concatenation  of  the 
cadence^  and  progress  of  the  modulation.  And  can  it  be  believed  that  those  pathetic 
passages,  those  grand  traits  of  harmony,  those  unexpected  changes  of  tone,  that 
always  cause  Suspension,  languor,  emotions,  and  a  thousand  unexpected  changes  in 
the  soul  which  abandons  itself  to  them,  will  lose  any  of  their  energy  in  passing  from 
the  cars  to  the  eyes,  &c.  ?  It  will  be  curious  to  see  the  deaf  applauding  the  same 
passages  as  the  blind,  &c.  Green,  which  corresponds  to  re,  will  no  doubt  shew  that 
the  tone  re  is  rural,  agreeable,  and  pastoral ;  red,  which  corresponds  to  so/,  will 
ezdte  the  idea  of  a  warlike  and  terrific  tone ;  blue,  which  corresponds  to  «l,  of  a 
noble,  majestic,  and  celestial  tone,  &c.  It  is  singular  that  the  colours  should  have  the 
proper  characters  ascribed  by  the  ancients  to  the  exact  tones  which  correspond  to  them, 
hot  a  great  deal  might  be  said,  &c. 

"  A  spectacle  might  be  exhibited  of  all  forms  human  and  angelical,  animals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  quadrnpedes,  and  even  geometric  figures.  By  a  simple  game  the  whole 
aeries  of  Euclid's  Elements  might  be  demonstrated."  Father  Castel's  imagination 
seems  here  to  conduct  him  in  the  straight  road  to  Bedlam. 

These  passages  of  Father  Castel  are  so  singular,  that  we  could  not  help 
quoting  them ;  but  unfortuately  all  his  fine  promises  came  to  nothing.  He  had  con- 
structed a  model  of  his  harpsichord,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  so  early  as  the  end  of  the 
year  1734,  and  he  spent  almost  the  remainder  of  his  life,  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  1757*  in  completing  his  instrument,  but  without  success.  This 
harpsichord,  constructed  at  a  great  expense,  as  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  his  life, 
neither  answered  the  author's  intention,  nor  the  expectation  of  the  public.  And 
indeed  if  there  be  any  analogy  between  colours  and  sounds,  they  differ  in 
so  many  other  points,  that  it  needs  excite  no  wonder  that  this  project  should 
miscarry. 

FROBLSM  Lm. 

To  eompote  a  table  representing  all  the  Colours ;  and  to  determine  their  number. 

Though  Kewton  has  proved  the  homogeneity  of  the  colours  into  which  the  solar 
rays  are  decomposed,  and  the  orange,  green,  and  purple  produced  by  this  decomposi- 
tion are  no  less  unalterable,  by  fiurther refraction,  than  the  red, yellow,  and  blue;  it 
is  however  well  known  that  with  the  three  latter,  the  three  former,  and  all  the  other 
coloars  of  nature,  can  be  imitated :  for  red  combined  with  yellow,  in  different  pro- 
portions, gives  all  the  shades  of  orange ;  yellow  and  blue  produce  pure  greens;  red  and 
blue  violets,  purples  and  indigoes  r  in  a  word  the  different  combinations  of  these  com- 
pound colours,  give  birth  to  all  the  rest.  On  these  principles  is  founded  the  invention 
of  the  chromatic  triangle,  which  serves  to  represent  them. 
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-.     i_  Convlrnet  m   cqinlaUn] 

"'-^  triangle,  MtMaFif.  2a.  >i>d 

divide  tke  tvrondoaiQaeeiit 
to  tke  Tertiod  engle  iBlo  13 
equal  putii  if  parallel  line* 
be  thcD  dnvn  through  Ike 
point!  of  divinoD,  in  eack 
ude,  thef  will  fbna  91  eqad 
rhombuK*. 

In    the    tkree    angular 
ikomba  pUee  the  three  pri- 
mitive eolonri,  red,  yellow, 
and  bloe,  hanng   an    equal 
dt^ree  of  itrength,  and  u 
we  may  m;  of  coocrntra- 
tion :  coniequentlr,  ^etwecn 
the  fellow  and  blue,  there 
wUl  be  left  11  rboiiibaidal 
oelli,  whid  moat  be  filled 
op  ia  the  following  maaner; 
in  that  neareat  the  yellow 
put  11  part*  of  yeUow  and  one  of  red;  in  the  next,  10  pwU  of  jellow  and  2  of  red; 
&C.1  lo  that  in  tlie  ceU  nnreit  the  red,  there  will  be  1  part  of  yellow  aid  11  of  red: 
by  theie  meani  we  ■hall  have  all  the  ihadet  of  orange,  frmi  the  one  nearest  red  to 
thiif  nearest  yellow.     By  filling  ap,  iu  like  nunaer,  the  iutermediate  cella  between 
red  and  blue,  and  between  blue  and  yellow,  the  reiull  wiU  be  all  the  ihadei  of  pur- 
ple, and  all  tboie  of  green,  in  a  aimilar  gtadnlion. 

To  fill  up  the  other  cella,  let  ui  take  for  example  tboM  of  the  third  row  below 
Ted,  wbere  there  are  three  eelli.  The  two  extreme  celli  being  filled  up  on  the  one 
aide  with  a  combination  of  10  parts  of  red  and  2  of  yellow,  and  on  the  other  with  a 
combination  of  10  parta  of  red  and  2  of  blue,  the  middle  cell  wiU  be  compoied  of  10 
parts  of  red,  1  of  blue,   and  1  of  yellow. 

In  the  band  immediately  below,  we  (ball  hare,  for  the  aame  reason,  m  the  Grat 
cell  towards  the  yellow,  9  parti  of  red  and  3  of  yellow ;  in  the  next,  9  parta  of  red, 
3  of  yellow,  and  1  of  blue ;  in  the  third,  9  parts  of  red,  1  of  yellow,  and  a  of  blue ; 
In  the  fourth,  9  parts  of  red,  and  3  of  blue :  and  the  eaM  will  be  similar  in  regard 
to  the  lower  bands ;  but  we  iball  here  content  ourselvei  with  detuling  the  ealouri 
in  the  laat  except  one,  or  that  abore  the  band  containing  the  gie«ni,  tke  cells  of  wbidi 
mutt  be  filled  up  as  foUowa:  In 

The  Ist  on  the  left,  I)  parts  yellow  and  1  red. 
The  2d,  10  parta  yellow,  1  red,  1  blue. 
The  3d,  9  parta  yellow,  I  red,  2  blue. 
The  4th,  6  parts  yellow,  1  red;  3  blue. 
The  Stb,  7  parts  yellow.  I  red,  4  blue. 
The  eth,  6  parts  yellow,  I  red,  9  blue. 
The  7th,  5  parU  yeUow,  1  red,  0  blue. 
The  8tb,  4  parts  yellow,  I  red,  7  blue. 
The  9lh,  3  parts  yellow,  I  red,  6  blue. 
The  10th,  2  parU  yellow,  1  red,  9  blue. 
The  Utb,  1  part  yeUow,  1  red,  10  blue. 
The  12th,  Opart  yellow,  1  red,  11  blue. 
This  band,  aa  may  be  ceen,  containa  all  the  greens  of  the  lowest  band  into  whicb 
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one  pirt  of  red  has  been  thrown.  In  like  manner,  there  will  be  found  in  the  baud 
parallel  to  the  purples,  all  the  purples  with  which  one  part  of  yellow  has  been  mixed ; 
and  in  the  band  parallel  and  contiguous  to  the  oranges,  all  the  orange  colours  with 
one  part  of  blue. 

In  the  central  cell  of  the  triangle  there  are  4  parts  of  red,  4  of  blue,  and  4  of 
yellow. 

All  these  mixtures  might  be  easily  made  with  colours  ground  exceedingly  fine ;  and 
if  the  proper  quantities  were  employed  we  have  no  duubt  that  they  would  produce 
all  the  tbades  of  the  different  colours.  But  if  all  the  colours  of  nature,  from  the 
lightest  to  the  darkest,  that  is  from  black  to  white,  be  required,  we  shall  tind  for 
each  cell  12  degrees  of  gradation  to  white,  and  12  others  to  black.  If  91  therefore 
be maltiplied  by  24,  we  shall  have  2184  perceptible  colours;  to  which  if  we  add  24 
grays,  formed  by  the  combination  of  pure  black  and  white,  and  white  and  black, 
the  number  of  compound  colours  which  we  believe  to  be  distinguishable  by  the 
tenses,  will  amount  to  2218.  But  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  consider  as  real  colours, 
those  formed  by  the  pure  colours  with  black  ;  for  black  only  obscures,  but  does  not 
colour.  In  this  case,  the  real  colours,  with  their  shades,  from  the  darkest  to  the 
lightest,  ought  to  be  reduced  to  1092,  which,  Mrith  a  black,  and  12  grays,  will  form 
1106  colours. 

PROBLEM   LIV. 

On  the  Cause  of  the  Blue  Colour  of  the  Sky. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  though  little  attention  is  paid  to  it,  as  our 
eyes  are  so  much  accustomed  to  it  from  our  fnfancy ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain  it  had  not  Newton's  theory  respecting  light,  by  teaching  us  that  it  is  decom- 
posed into  seven  colours,  of  different  degrees  of  refrangibility  and  reflexibility, 
afforded  us  the  means  of  discovering  the  cause. 

To  explain  this  phenomenon,  we  shall  observe  then,  that  according  to  Newton's 
theory,  so  well  proved  by  experience,  of  the  seven  colours  which  the  solar  light  pro- 
duces when  decomposed  by  the  prism,  the  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  are  those  easiest 
reflected,  when  they  meet  with  a  medium  of  different  density.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  tmnsparency  of  the  air,  that  which  surrounds  our  earth,  and  which  constitutes 
our  atmosphere,  contains  always  a  mixture  of  vapours  more  or  less  combined  with 
it:  hence  it  happens  that  the  light  of  the  sun  and  stars,  sent  back  in  a  hundred 
different  ways  into  the  atmosphere,  must  experience  in  it  numberless  inflections  and 
reflections.  But  as  the  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  rays  are  those  chiefly  sent  back  to 
0*1  at  each  of  these  reflections,  from  the  minute  particles  of  the  vapours  which  they 
are  obliged  to  pass  through,  it  is  necessary  that  the  medium  which  sends  them  back 
should  appear  to  assume  a  blue  tint.  This  must  even  be  the  case  if  we  suppose  a 
homogeneity  in  the  atmosphere:  for  however  homogeneous  a  transparent  medium 
0)«y  be,  it  necessarily  reflects  a  part  of  the  rays  of  light  which  pass  through  it. 
But  of  all  these  rays,  tlie  blue  are  reflected  with  the  greatest  facility ;  consequently 
the  air,  even  supposing  it  homogeneous,  would  assume  a  blue,  or  perhaps  a  violet 
colour. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  the  water  of  the  sea  appears  of  a  blue  colour  when 
▼«ry  pure,  as  is  the  case  at  a  distance  from  the  coasts.  When  illuminated  by  the 
*Qn,  a  part  of  the  rays  enters  the  water,  and  another  part  is  reflected ;  but  the  hitter 
is  composed  chiefly  of  blue  rays,  and  consequently  it  must  appear  blue. 

This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  a  curious  observation  of  Dr.  Halley,  This 
celebrated  philosopher  having  descended  in  a  diving  bell  to  a  considerable  depth  in 
the  sea,  while  it  wax  illuminated  with  the  sun,  was  much  surprised  to  see  the  back 
of  his  hand,  which  received  the  direct  rays,  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour,  while  the 
lower  part,  which  received  the  reflected  rays,  was  blue.     This  indeed  is  what  ought 
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to  take  place,  if  we  suppose  tbat  tbe  raya  reflected  by  tbe  tur&ce  of  tbe  sea,  as  wdl 
as  by  tbe  minufe  parts  of  tbe  middle  of  it,  are  blue  rays.  In  proportion  as  the  light 
penetrates  to  a  greater  depth,  it  must  be  more  and  more  deprived  of  tbe  blue  rayS| 
and  consequently  tbe  remainder  must  incline  to  red. 

PROBLEM  LV. 

Why  the  Shadow*  of  bodies  tare  sometimes  Bbie,  or  Azure  eolouredf  imetead  of  beiag 

Black. 

It  is  often  observed  at  sun-rise,  during  very  serene  mornings,  that  tbe  shadows  of 
bodies  projected  on  a  white  groutid,  at  a  small  distance,  are  blue  or  azure  coloured. 
This  phenomenon  appears  to  us  to  be  sufficiently  curious  to  deserve  here  a  place  as 
well  as  an  explanation. 

If  the  shadow  of  a  body  exposed  to  tbe  sun  were  absolute,  it  would  be  perfectly 
black,  since  it  would  be  a  complete  privation  of  light ;  but  this  does  not  really  take 
place :  for  to  be  so,  the  field  of  the  heavens  ought  to  be  absolutely  black ;  whereas 
it  is  blue,  or  azure  coloured,  and  it  is  so  only  because  it  sends  back  to  us  chiefly  blue 
rays,  as  already  observed. 

The  shadow  therefore  projected  by  bodies  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  not  a  pure  shadow, 
but  is  itself  illuminated  by  that  whole  part  of  the  sky  not  occupied  by  the  luminous 
body.  This  part  of  the  heaven  being  blue,  the  shadow  is  softened  by  the  blue  or 
azure  coloured  rays,  and  consequently  must  appear  of  that  colour.  It  is  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  that  in  painting,  reflections  are  tinted  with  the  colour  of  the  sur- 
rounding bodies.  The  shadow  which  we  here  examine,  is  nothing  else  than  a  shadoir 
mixed  with  the  reflection  of  a  blue  body,  and  therefore  it  must  participate  in  that 
colour. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  phenomenon  was  first  observed  and  explained  by  Bufibn. 

But  it  may  here  be  asked,  why  are  not  all  shadows  blue  ?  In  reply  to  this  question, 
we  shall  observe,  that  to  produce  this  effect,  the  concurrence  of  several  circumstances 
are  necessary.  1st.  A  very  pure  sky,  and  of  a  very  dark  blue  colour ;  for  if  the  heavens 
be  interspersed  with  light  clouds,  the  rays  reflected  from  them,  falling  on  tbe  bluish 
shadow,  will  destroy  its  effect ;  if  the  blue  be  weak,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  blue  rays  will  not  be  sufficient  to  enlighten  the  shadow.  2d.  The  light  of 
the  sun  must  be  livelier  than  it  usually  is  when  that  luminary  is  near  the  horizon,  in 
order  that  the  shadows  may  be  full  and  strong.  But  these  circumstances  are  rarely 
united.  Besides,  the  sun  must  be  only  at  a  small  elevation  above  tbe  horizon  ;  fior 
even  when  at  a  moderate  altitude  there  is  too  much  splendour  in  tbe  atmosphere, 
to  allow  the  blue  rays  to  be  sensible.  This  light  renders  the  shadowy  leas  strong, 
but  does  not  tinge  it  blue. 

PROBLKH  hYl. 

Experiment  on  Colours, 

Hold  before  your  eyes  two  glasses  of  different  colours,  suppose  tbe  one  blue  and 
the  other  red :  and  having  placed  yourself  at  a  proper  distance  from  a  candle,  if  you 
shut  one  of  your  eyes,  and  look  at  the  light  with  the  other,  that  for  example 
before  which  the  blue  glass  is  held,  the  light  will  appear  blue.  If  you  next  abut 
this  eye  and  open  the  other,  the  flame  will  appear  red ;  and  if  you  then  open  them 
both,  you  will  see  it  of  a  bright  violet  colour. 

Every  person  almost,  in  our  opinion,  must  have  foreseen  th'e  success  of  this  expe* 
riment ;  which  we  have  mentioned  merely  because  an  oculist  of  Lyons,  M.  Janin, 
thought  he  could  deduce  from  it  a  particular  consequence ;  which  is,  tbat  the  retina 
may  perform  the  part  of  a  concave  mirror,  and  reflect  the  rays  of  light,  so  that  each 
eye  forms  at  a  certain  distance  an  aerial  image  of  the  object.  Both  eyetf  forming 
each  an  image  afterwards  in  the  same  phMse,  the  result  is  a  double  image,  one  blue 
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md  tlie  oihn  red,  wUch  by  their  union  produce  a  violet  image,  in  the  same  manner 
M  when  red  and  blue  ray*  are  mixed  together.  But  this  explanation  will  certainly 
not  bear  to  he  examined  according  to  the  true  principles  of  optics.  How  is  it  possible 
to  conoeive  that  such  an  image  din  be  formed  by  the  retina  ?  Is  it  not  more  probable, 
and  more  agreeable  to  the  well  known  phenomena  of  vision,  that  from  the  two  im- 
pressions received  by  the  two  eyes,  there  is  produced,  in  the  common  sentoriumf  or  in 
the  place  where  the  optic  nerves  are  united  in  the  brain,  one  compound  impression  ? 
Id  this  experiment  therefore  the  same  thing  must  take  place,  as  when  a  person  looks 
at  a  candle  with  one  eye,  through  two  glasses,  the  one  red  and  the  other  blue.  In 
this  case  the  flame  will  be  seen  of  a  violet  colour,  and  consequently  it  must  have  the 
noe  appearance  in  the  former. 

PROBLEH   LVII. 

Method  of  eotutrueiing  a  Photophorus,  very  convenient  to  illuminate  a  table  where  a 

person  it  reading  or  writing. 

Construct  a  cone  of  tin-plate,  4J  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  Tf  inches  in 
height,  measured  on  the  slant  side  ;  which  may  be  easily  done  by  cutting  from  a  circle, 
of  7|  inches  imdins,  a  sector  of  109^  degrees,  and  bending  it  into  the  form  of  a  cone.  Then 
through  a  point  in  the  axis,  2^  inches  distant  from  the  summit,  cut  off  the  upper  part 
of  the  cone  by  a  plane  inclined  to  one  of  its  sides  at  an  angle  of  45^  The  result  will 
be  an  elongated  elliptical  section,  which  must  be  placed  before  a  candle  or  other  light, 
M  near  to  it  as  possible,  the  plane  of  the  section  being  vertical,  and  the  greatest 
diameter  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  When  disposed  in  this  manner,  if  the  flame 
of  the  candle  or  lamp  be  raised  12  or  13  inches  above  the  plane  of  the  table,  you  will 
be  astonished  to  see  the  vivacity  and  uniformity  of  the  light  which  it  will  project  over 
an  extent  of  4  or  5  feet  in  length. 

M.  LMobert,  the  inventor  of  this  apparatus,  observes  that  it  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage  to  those  who  read  in  bed ;  for  by  placing  a  lamp  or  taper  furnished 
with  this  photophorns  upon  a  pretty  high  stand,  at  the  distance  of  5,  6,  or  8  feet, 
^rom  the  bed,  it  will  afford  a  sufficiency  of  light  without  any  danger.  He  says  he  tried 
this  apparatus  also  in  the  street,  by  placing  a  lamp  furnished  with  it  in  a  window 
raited  15  feet  above  the  pavement,  and  that  its  effect  was  so  great,  that  at  the  dis- 
tance of  00  feet,  a  bit  of  straw  could  be  distinguished  much  better  than  by  moon 
light,  and  that  writing  could  be  read  at  the  distance  of  35  or  40  feet.  A  few  of  these 
nttfhines,  placed  on  each  side  of  a  street,  and  arranged  in  a  diagonal  form,  would 
consequently  light  it  much  better  than  any  of  the  means  hitherto  employed.  See 
Memciret  de  VAcademie  de  Berlin,  mtn,  1770. 

PROBLEM   LVIU. 

The  place  of  an  object,  such  for  example  aaofa  piece  of  paper  on  a  table,  being  given  ; 
and  that  of  a  candle  destined  to  throw  light  upon  it ;  to  determine  the  height  at 
which  the  candle  must  be  placed,  in  order  that' the  object  may  be  illuminated  the  most 
possible. 

That  we  may  exclude  from  this  problem  several  considerations,  which  would 
render  the  solution  of  it  very  difficult,  we  shall  suppose  the  object  destined  to  be 
illuminated  to  be  very  small,  or  that  it  is  only  required  that  the  middle  of  it  shall 
he  illuminated  as  much  as  possible.  We  shall  suppose  also  that  the  light  is  entirely 
concentrated  into  one  point,  where  the  splendor  of  all  its  different  parts  is  united. 

Bat  it  is  well  known  that  the  light  diffused  by  a  luminous  point,  over  any  sur- 
&ce  which  it  illuminates,  decreases,  the  angle  being  the  same,  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  square  of  the  distance ;  and  that  when  the  angle  of  inclination  varies,  it  is 
>i  the  sine  of  that  angle.  Hence  it  follows  that  it  decreases  in  the  compound 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance  taken  inversely,  and  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incli- 
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nation  taken  directly.  To  solve  this  problem,  then,  we  must  find' that  height  of  the 
luminous  point  in  the  given  perpendicular,  which  will  render  this  ratio  the  greatest 
possible. 

But  it  will  be  found  that  this  ratio  is  greatest  when  the  perpendicular  height,  and 
the  distance  of  the  object  to  be  illuminated  from  the  bottom  of  the  candle,  are  to 
each  other  as  the  side  of  a  square  is  to  the  diagonal.  On  this  given  and  invariable 
distance  as  hypothenuse,  if  a  right-angled  isosceles  triangle  be  therefore  described, 
the  side  of  this  triangle  will  be  the  height  at  which,  if  the  flame  of  the  candle  be 
placed,  the  given  point  or  centre  of  the  paper  will  be  illuminated  in  the  highest  de- 
gree possible. 

On  this  subject,  the  following  problem,  which  is  of  a  similar  nature,  might  also  be 
proposed : 

TuHt  candles  of  unequal  height,  placed  at  the  extremitiet  of  a  horizontal  Une,  being 
given;  to  find  in  that  line  a  point  to  situated,  that  the  object  placed  in  it  shaO  be 
illuminated  the  most  possible  f 

But  we  shall  not  give  the  solution,  that  our  readers  may  exercise  their  own  inge^ 
nuity  in  discover ng  it. 

PROBLEK  LIX. 

On  the  Proportion  which  the  Light  of  the  Moon  bears  to  that  of  the  Sun. 

This  is  a  very  curious  problem :  but  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  philoso- 
phers began  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  principles,  and  means,  which  can  lead  to 
the  solution  of  it.  We  are  indebted  for  them  to  M.  Bougner,  who  has  explained 
them  in  his  '*  Treatise  on  the  Gradation  of  Light  ;*'  a  work  that  contains  many 
curious  particulars,  a  few  of  which  we  shall  here  extract. 

To  obtain  this  measure  of  the  intensity  of  light,  ^L  Bouguer  sets  out  with  a 
fact,  founded  on  experience,  which  is,  that  the  eye  judges  pretty  exactly  by  habit, 
whether  two  similar  and  equal  surfaces  are  equally  illuminated.  Nothing  then  is 
necessary,  but  to  place  %t  unequal  distances  two  unequal  lights,  or  by  means  of  concave 
glasses,  the  focal  distances  of  which  are  unequal,  to  make  them  be  unequally  dilated, 
so  that  the  surfaces  which  are  illuminated  by  them  shall  appear  to  be  m>  in  an  equal 
degree.  The  rest  depends  merely  on  calculation :  fur  if  two  lights,  one  of  which  is 
four  times  nearer  than  the  other,  illuminate  equally  two  similar  surfaces,  it  is  evident 
that,  as  the  degrees  of  illumination  of  the  same  light  decrease  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  squares  of  the  distances,  we  ought  to  conclude  that  the  splendour  of  the  first 
light  is  sixteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  second.  In  like  manner,  if  a  light  dilated 
into  a  circular  space,  double  in  diameter,  illuminates  as  much  as  another  direct  light, 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  former  is  quadruple  the  second. 

By  employing  these  means,  M.  Bouguer  found  that  the  light  of  the  sun  diminished 
]  1664  times  was  equal  to  that  of  a  flambeau,  which  illuminates  a  surfiu^e  at  the 
distance  of  16  inches ;  and  that  the  same  flambeau  illuminating  a  similar  surface,  at  the 
distance  of  50  feet,  gave  it  the  same  light  as  that  of  the  moon,  when  diminished  64 
times.  By  compounding  these  two  ratios  he  concludes,  that  the  light  of  the  tun  is 
to  that  of  the  moon,  at  their  mean  distances  and  at  the  same  altitude,  as  256289  to 
1 ;  that  is  to  say  250,000  times  greater.  From  some  other  experiments,  he  is  even 
inclined  to  think,  that  the  light  of  the  moon  is  only  equal  to  the  S00,000th  part 
of  that  of  the  sun. 

The  result  of  a  celebrated  experiment,  made  by  Couplet  and  La  Hire,  two  acade- 
micians of  Paris,  needs  therefore  excite  no  surprise.  These  two  philosophers  col- 
lected the  lunar  rays  by  means  of  the  burning  mirror  at  the  Observatory,  which  is 
35  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  the  focus  fall  on  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  but  no 
motion  was  produced  in  the  liquor.    And  indeed  this  ought  to  be  the  case,  for  if  we 
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nppoie  a  mirror  like  tbe  aboye,  which  collect!  the  rays  that  fall  on  its  sur&ce  into  a 
ipiee  120O  or  1400  timet  leas,  the  heat  thence  resulting  will  be  1200  or  1400  times 
grater ;  but,  on  account  of  the  dispersion  of  the  rays,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  suppose 
•  tlus  ligbt  to  he  a  thousand  times  denser  than  the  direct  ligbt,  and  the  heat  in  propor- 
tira.  A  mirror  of  this  kind  then,  by  collecting  the  lunar  rays,  would  produce  in  its 
foeni  a  heat  1000  tiines  greater  than  that  of  the  moon.  If  300,000  therefore 
be  dirided  by  1000,  we  shall  have  for  quotient  300,  which  expresses  the  ratio 
o/  the  direct  solar  heat  to  that  of  the  moon  thus  condensed.  But  a  beat  300  times 
Jett  than  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun  is  not  capable  of  producing  any  effect  on  the 
liquor  in  the  thermometer.  This  fact  then  is  fiu'  from  being  inexplicable,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  Progress  of  the  Human  Mind  in  Pbilo- 
•opby,*^  for  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  Bouguer's  calculations,  which  this 
writer  no  doubt  overlooked. 

We  skaU,  in  the  last  place,  observe,  that  Bouguer  found,  by  a  mean  calculation, 
that  the  splendour  of  the  sun,  when  on  the  horizon,  supposing  the  sky  to  be  free  from 
doDdt  or  fog,  is  about  2000  times  less  than  when  elevated  66^.  The  case  ought  to  be 
themme  also  with  the  light  of  the  moon. 

PROBLEK   LX. 

OJ  certain  Optical  Ittusioiu. 

t  If  you  take  a  seal  with  a  cipher  engraved  on  it,  and  view  it  through  a  convex 
glus  of  an  inch  or  more  focal  distance,  the  cipher  or  engraving  will  beseeu  sunk  in 
the  itone  as  it  really  is  ;  but  if  you  continue  to  look  at  it,  without  changing  your 
•itaation,  you  will  soon  see  it  in  relief;  and  by  still  continuing  to  look  at  it,  you 
will  see  it  once  more  sunk,  and  then  again  in  relief.  Sometimes,  after  having  dis- 
eootinued  to  look  at  it,  instead  of  seeing  it  sunk,  it  will  appear  in  relief ;  it  will  then 
•ppear  sunk,  and  so  on.  When  the  side  of  the  light  is  changed,  this  generally  causes 
sdunge  in  the  appearance. 

Some  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  illusion  ;  which 
in  our  opinion  may  be  explained  without  much  difficulty.  When  an  object  is  viewed 
with  a  lens  of  a  short  focal  distance,  and  consequently  with  one  eye,  we  judge  very 
imperfectly  of  the  distance,  and  the  imagination  has  a  great  share  in  that  assigned 
to  the  image  which  we  perceive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  shadow  can 
never  serve  to  rectify  the  judgment  formed  of  it :  for  if  the  engraving  is  hollow,  and 
if  the  light  comes  from  the  right,  the  shadow  is  on  the  right ;  it  is  also  on  the  right 
if  the  engravuig  is  in  relief,  and  if  the  light  comes  from  the  left.  But  when  an 
engraved  stone  is  attentively  viewed  with  a  magnifying  glass,  we  do  not  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  side  from  which  the  li|$ht  proceeds.  Here  then,  every  thing,  as  we  may 
tty,  b  ambiguous  and  uncertain ;  consequently  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  organ  of 
light  should  form  an  undecisive  and  continually  variable  judgment;  but  we  are 
fiiUy  persuaded  that  an  experienced  eye  will  not  fall  into  these  variations. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  not  observed  when  the  experiment  is  performed  with 
a  piece  of  money.  The  reason  of  this  probably  is,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  handle 
<och  pieces,  and  to  see  the  figures  on  them  in  relief,  which  does  not  permit  the 
mind  to  form,  in  consequence  of  the  image  painted  in  the  eye,  any  other  idea  than 
that  which  it  always  has  had  on  seeing  a  piece  of  moneyj  viz.  that  of  figures  in 
relief. 

II.  If  a  glass  decanter,  half  filled  with  water,  be  presented  to  a  concave  mirror, 
and  at  a  proper  distance,  that  is  to  say  between  the  centre  and  the  focus,  it  will  be 
■een  inverted  before  the  mirror.  But  it  is  very  singular,  in  regard  to  many  persona, 
though  it  is  not  general,  that  they  imagine  they  see  the  water  in  the  half  of  the  bottle 

*  SsTeiien  Histoiie  <bt  Progret  de  1'  Esprit  bumain  dani  tos  Seieiioes  ph^^nqora. 
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next  tbe  neck,  wWcb  is  turned  downwards.  For  our  part,  we  are  of  opinkm  ilist 
the  cause  why  some  think  they  see  the  water  in  this  situation,  arises  from  their  know- 
ing  by  experience  that  if  a  bottle  half  filled  with  water  be  inverted,  the  fluid  will 
descend  into  the  lower  part,  or  that  next  the  neck. 

Another  cause  concurs  to  make  us  judge  in  this  manner.  When  a  decanter  is  hslf 
full  of  very  pure  water,  each  half  is  as  transparent  as  the  other,  and  the  pre- 
sence  of  the  water  is  perceived  only  by  the  reflection  of  the  light  which  takes  place 
at  its  surface ;  but  in  the  inverted  image  this  surface  reflects  the  light  below,  and 
even  with  the  same  force ;  by  which  means  we  are  led  to- conclude  that  the  fluid 
is  at  the  bottom. 

This  subject  may  be  forther  exemplified  as  follows  : 

Take  a  glass  bottle ;  fill  it  partly  with  water,  and  cork  it  in  the  usual  way : 
place  this  bottle  opposite  a  concave  mirror,  and  beyond  its  focus,  that  it  may 
appear  reversed :  then  place  yourself  still  farther  distant  than  the  bottle,  and  this 

will  be  seen  inverted  in  the  air,  and  the  water,  which 

Fig.  59.  ^     j^  ygj^jjy  jp  ^|jg  jower  part  of  the  bottle,  will  appear 

^     to  be  in  the  upper.    (See  Fig.  59.  60. )    If  the  bottle 

be  inverted  while  it  is  before  the  mirror,  the  image 

will  appear  in  its  natural  erect  position,  and  the  water 

^nll  appear  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bottle.    While  it 

^9'  w.  .^  ^^  ^jj.g  in^ert^d  state,  uncork  the  bottle,  then  while 

the  water  is  running  out  the  image  is  filling.  But  as 
soon  as  the  bottle  is  empty,  the  illusion  ceases.  The 
illusion  also  ceases  when  the  bottle  is  quite  full. 
The  remarkable  'circumstances  in  this  experiment  are,  1st.  Not  only  to  see  an 
object  where  it  is  not,  but  also  where  its  image  is  not.  2d.  That  of  two  objects 
which  are  really  in  the  same  place,  as  the  surface  of  the  bottle  and  the  water  it  con- 
tains,  the  one  is  seen  in  one  place,  and  the  other  in  another,  fltc.  It  is  conceived  that 
this  illusion  arises,  partly  fiom  our  not  being  accustomed  to  see  water  suspended  in 
a  bottle  with  the  neck  downward,  and  partly  from  the  resemblance  there  is  between 
the  colour  of  water  and  the  air. 

Additional  Amutementi  and  Experimenta  with  Concave  Mirrors^  j-c,  as  described  *jr 

Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jones,  ffc. 

1.  Placing  yourself  before  a  concave  mirror,  but  farther  from  it  than  the  centre, 
you  will  see  an  inverted  image  of  yourself,  but  smaller,  in  the  air  between  you  and 
the  mirror:  holding  out  your  hand  towards  the  mirror,  the  hand  of  the  image  will 
come  out  towards  your  hand,  and  when  at  the  centre  of  concavity,  be  of  an  equal 
size  with  it;  and  you  may  as  it  were  shake  hands  with  this  aerial  image.  On  ad- 
vancing  your  hand  farther,  the  hand  of  the  image  passes  by  your  liand,  and  conies 
between  it  and  your  body :  on  moving  your  hand  towards  one  side,  the  hand  of  the 
image  moves  towards  the  other,  the  image  moving  always  contrariwise  to  the  object. 
All  this  while,  the  bye-standers  see  nothing  of  the  image,  because  none  of  the  reflected 
rays  which  form  it  enter  their  eyes.  To  render  this  effect  more  surprising,  and  more 
vivid,  the  mirror  is  often  concealed  in  a  box,  after  the  manner  as  we  shall  shew  pre- 
sently. In  fact,  the  appearance  of  the  image  in  the  air,  between  the  object  and  the 
mirror,  has  been  productive  of  many  agreeable  deceptions,  which,  .when  exhibited 
vrith  art  and  an  air  of  mystery,  have  been  very  successful,  and  the  source  of  emolu- 
ment to  many  of  our  public  showmen.  In  this  manner  they  have  exhibited  the 
images  of  animated  and  other  objects,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  surprise  the  ignorant,  and 
please  the  scientific,  or  better  informed. 

2.  Mr.  Ferguson  mentions  two  pleasing  experiments  to  be  made  with  a  concave 
mirror,  which  may  be  easily  tried.    If  a  fire  be  made  in  a  large  room,  and  a  smooth. 
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wel].poliahed  luhogaoy  table  be  pUced  at  a  good  distance,  near  tbe  wall,  before  a 
^vgt  concare  mirror,  so  tbat  tbe  ligbt  of  the  fire  may  be  reflected  from  the  mirror 
to  its  focus  on  the  table ;  if  you  stand  by  the  table,  you  will  see  nothing  but  a  long 
beam  of  light ;  bat  if  you  stand  at  some  distance,  as  towards  the  fire,  you  will  see, 
on  the  table,  an  image  of  the  fire,  large  and  erect :  and  if  another  person,  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter  before  band,  should  chance  to  enter  the  room,  he  will  be 
itartled  at  the  appearance,'  for  the  table  will  seem  to  be  on  fire,  and  being  near  the 
wainscot,  to  endanger  the  whole  house.  For  the  better  deception,  there  ought  to 
be  no  light  in  the  room  but  what  proceeds  from  the  fire. 

3>  If  tbe  fire  be  darkened  by  a  screen,  and  a  large  candle  be  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  screen ;  then  a  person  standing  by  the  candle  will  see  the  appearance  of  a  tine 
Isrge  star,  or  rather  planet,  on  tbe  table,  as  large  as  Jupiter  or  Venus ;  and  if  a  small 
wax  taper  be  placed  near  the  candle,  it  will  appear  as  a  satellite  to  the  planet; 
if  the  ta{>er  be  moved  round  the  candle,  the  satellite  will  be  seen  to  go  round  the 
planet 

4.  The  Dioptrical  Paradox^  or  Optical  Deception. 

Bg.  61.  No.  1.  Fig.  61.  No.  1.  represents  the  dioptrical  paradox.     It  consists 

P     fi  of  a  mahogany  base  a  b CD,  about  eight  inches  square,  with  a 

groore,  in  which  slides  various  coloured  prints,  or  ornamental 
drawings :  and  connected  with  the  base  are,  a  pillar  e,  a  hori- 
zontal barnp,  with  a  perspective  o,  which  is  placed  exactly  over 

the  centre  of  the  base,  and  containing  a  glass  of  a  particiilar 

(i^^BEL^  form.    The  curious  and  surprising  effect  of  this  instrument  is, 

^^  t.  ^o  that  an  ace  of  diamonds,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  drawings, 

when  placed  on  the  base,  shall  through  the  perspective  o  be 
srtually  represented  as  the  ace  of  clubs ;  a  figure  of  a  cat  in  another,  seen  as  an  owl ; 
*  letter  a,  as  an  o ;  and  a  variety  of  otbers  equally  astonishing. 

Tbe  principle  of  this  machine  b  very  simple,  and  is  as  follows.  The  glass  in  the 
tube  G,  which  produces  this  change,  is  somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  common 
tnaltiplying  glass,  and  is  represented  at  Fig.  61.  No.  2.  The  only  difference  is,  that 
its  sides  are  flat,  and  diverging  firom  its  hexagonal  base  upwards,  to  a  point  in  the 
axis  of  the  glass,  like  a  pyramid,  each  side  forming  an  isosceles  triangle.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  is  to  be  so  adjusted,  that  each  angular  side,  by  its  refractive 
power  on  tbe  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  border  of  the  print,  and  such  a  portion 
designedly  there  placed,  will  refract  to  the  eye  the  various  parts  as  one  entire  figure 
to  be  represented ;  the  shape  of  the  glass  preventing  any  appearance  of  the  original 
figure  in  the  centre,  such  as  the  ace  of  diamonds  being  seen :  so  that  the  ace  of  clubs 
being  previously  and  mechanically  drawn  on  the  circle  of  refraction, 
at  six  different  parts  of  the  border,  1,2,  3,4,5,6,  (Fig.  62.),  and 
artfully  disguised  there  by  blending  them  with  it ;  then  the  glass  in 
the  tube  o  will  change,  in  appearance,  the  ace  of  diamonds  into  the 
ace  of  clubs.     And  in  like  manner  for  the  other  prints. 


i^.62. 
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5.  The  Optical  Paradot, 

Fig.  63  is  a  representation  of  the  double  perspective,  or 
optical  paradox.  One  of  the  perspectives  of  the  instrument 
being  placed  before  the  eye,  an  object  will  be  seen  directly 
through  both.  A  board  a,  or  any  opake  object,  being 
interposed,  will  not  make  the  least  obstruction  to  the  rays ; 
and  tbe  observer  will  be  surprised  that  he  sees  throngh  a 
perspective  having  the  property  of  penetrating  ai  it  were 
either  solid  metal  or  wood. 
|2 
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The  artifice  in  tW»  instrument  consists  chiefly  in  (bur  small  plane  mirrors,  a,  6,  c,  rf, 
of  which  a  and  d  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  in  the  two  perspectives,  and  b 
and  c  parallel  to  them  in  the  trunk  below ;  this  being  so  formed  as  to  appear  only  as 
a  solid  handle  to  the  two  perspectives.  It  is  hence  obvious  that,  on  the  principle 
of  catoptrics,  the  object  t,  foiling  on  the  first  mirror  if,  will  be  reflected  down  to  c, 
thence  to  ft,  then  up  to  a,  and  so  out  to  the  eye,  giving  the  appearance  of  the  straight 
lineal  direction  ad, 

6.  The  Endless  Gallery. 

j?ig^  54^  Fig.  64,  represents  a  box,  about  18  inches  in  length, 

12  in  width,  and  9  deep,  or  any  others  that  are 
nearly  in  the  same  proportions.  Against  each  of  its 
opposite  ends  a  and  b  within  place  a  plane  true-ground 
glass  mirror,  as  fi^ee  from  veins  as  possible,  of  the  di- 
\tk  mensions  nearly  equal  to  the  faces,  only  allowing  a 
small  space  for  a  transparent  paper,  or  other  cover,  at 
top.  From  the  middle  of  the  mirror  c,  placed  at  b,  take  off  neatly  a  round  surface 
of  the  silvering,  about  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter,  against  which,  in  the  end  of 
the  box,  roust  be  cut  a  hole  of  the  same  size,  or  less.  The  top  of  the  box  should  be 
of  glass,  covered  with  gauze,  or  of  oiled  transparent  paper,  to  admit  as  much  light 
as  possible  into  the  box.  On  the  two  longer  sides  within  must  be  cut  or  placed  two 
grooves,  at  e  and  p,  to  receive  various  drawings  or  paintings.  Indeed  many  grooves 
may  be  cut  in  the  sides,  for  the  reception  of  a  variety  of  objects.  Two  paintings  or 
good  drawings,  of  any  perspective  subject,  must  be  made  on  the  two  opposite 
foees  of  a  pasteboard,  such  as  a  forest,  gardens,  colonnades,  &c. ;  after  having 
cut  the  blank  parts  neatly  out,  place  them  in  the  two  grooves,  b,  r,  of  the  box. 
Take  also  two  other  boards,  of  the  same  dimensions,  painted  on  one  side  only  with 
similar  subjects,  to  be  placed  at  the  opposite  ends  c  and  d  ;  observing  that  the  one 
which  is  to  be  placed  against  c  should  have  nothing  drawn  there  to  prevent  the 
sight,  and  that  the  other,  for  the  opposite  end  d,  should  also  not  be  very  full  of 
figures,  that  after  being  neatly  cut  out,  and  placed  against  the  glass,  it  may  cover 
but  a  small  part  of  it.  The  top  being  then  closed  over  with  its  transparent  cover, 
the  instrument  is  ready  for  use. 

The  effect  is  very  striking  and  entertaining.  The  eye,  being  applied  to  the  hole 
C,  will  see  the  various  objects  drawn  on  the  scenes  reflected  in  a  successive  and  end- 
less manner,  by  being  reflected  alternately  from  each  mirror  to  that  which  is  opposite. 
As  for  instance,  if  they  be  trees,  they  will  appear  an  entire  grove,  very  long,  seem- 
ingly  without  end ;  each  mirror  repeating  the  objects  more  faintly,  as  the  reflectiona 
are  more  numerous,  and  so  contributing  still  more  to  the  illusion. 

Ingenuity  will  suggest  a  variety  of  amusing  figures,  of  men,  women,  &e.,  to 
increase  the  effect.  And  two  mirrors  may  also  be  placed  on  the  longer  sides,  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  great  breadth,  as  welPas  length. 

7.  The  Real  Apparition, 

Behind  a  partition  a  b,  (Fig.  65),  place  somewhat 
inclined  a  concave  mirror  b  f,  which  must  be  at 
least  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  its  distance  equal  to 
three-fourths  from  its  centre.  In  the  partition  is  cut 
a  square  or  circular  opening,  of  7  or  8  inches  in  dia- 
meter, directly  opposite  to  the  mirror.  Behind  this 
a  strong  light  is  so  disposed  as  to  illuminate  strongly 
an  object  placed  at  c,  without  shinhig  on  the  mirror, 
and  without  being  seen  at  the  opening.    Beneath  the 
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Aperture,  and  beliind  the  screen  is  placed  any  object  at  c,  wbich  is  intended  to  be 
represented,  but  in  an  inverted  position,  wbich  may  be  eitber  a  flower,  or  figure,  or 
picture,  &c.  Before  tbe  partition,  and  below  tbe  aperture,  place  a  flowerpot  d,  or 
other  pedestal  suitable  to  tbe  object  c,  so  as  tbe  top  may  be  even  witb  tbe  bottom 
of  tbe  sperture,  and  that  the  eye  placed  at  o  may  see  tbe  flower  in  tbe  same  position  as  if 
its  stalk  came  out  of  the  pot.  The  space  between  tbe  mirror  and  tbe  back  part  of 
tbe  partition  being  painted  black,  to  prevent  any  extraneous  light  being  reflected  on 
ike  mirror ;  and  indeed  the  whole  disposed  so  as  to  be  as  little  enlightened  as 
possible^-^Tben  a  person  placed  at  o  will  perceive  the  flower,  or  other  object,  placed 
behind  tbe  partition,  as  if  standing  iu  tbe  flowerpot  or  pedestal :  but  on  putting  forth 
his  band  to  pluck  it,  he  will  find  that  he  grasps  only  at  a  phantom. 

Fig.  66.  represents  a  different  position  of  the  mirror  and  par- 
tition, and  better  adapted  for  exhibiting  effect  by  various  ob» 
jects.  A  B  c  is  a  thin  partition  of  a  room,  down  to  the  floor* 
witb  an  aperture  for  a  good  convex  lens  turned  outwards  into 
tbe  room,  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction,  proper  for  viewing 
by  the  eye  of  a  person  standing  upright  from  tbe  floor  or  foot- 
stool. D  is  a  large  concave  mirror,  supported  at  a  proper  angle, 
to  reflect  upwards  through  the  glass  in  the  pattition  b,  images 
of  objects  at  x,  presented  towards  tbe  mirror  below.  A  strong 
light  fi'om  a  lamp,  &c.  being  directed  on  the  object  e,  and  no  where  else ;  then  to  tbe 
e/e  of  a  spectator  at  f,  in  a  darkened  room,  it  is  truly  surprising  and  admirable  to 
what  effect  the  images  are  reflected  up  into  the  air  at  g. 

It  is  from  this  arrangement  that  a  showman,  both  in  London  and  tbe  country, 
excited  the  people  to  the  surprise  of  wonderful  apparitions  of  various  kinds  of  ob- 
jects, such  as  a  relative's  features  for  bis  own,  paintings  of  portraits,  plaster  figures, 
flowers,  fruit,  a  sword,  dagger,  death's  bead,  &c. 

The  phenomena  to  be  produced  by  concave  mirrors  are  endless ;  what  have  beeu 
just  described,  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen  of  what  might  be  exhibited  to  elucidate 
tbe  principles  of  that  curious  machine. 

PROBLEH  LXI. 

/«  it  true  that  Light  i$  reflected  with  more  Vivacity  from  Air  than  from  Water  f 

This  assertion  is  certainly  true,  provided  it  be  understood  in  a  proper  sense,  that 
is  as  follows:  when  light  tends  to  pass  from  air  into  water,  under  a  certain  obliquity, 
sucb  as  3(f  for  example,  the  latter  reflects  fewer  rays,  than  when  the  light  tends, 
under  the  same  inclination,  to  pass  from  the  water  into  air.  But  what  is  very  sin* 
gular,  if  tbe  air  were  entirely  removed,  so  as  to  leave  a  perfect  vacuum  in  its  stead, 
tbe  light,  so  far  from  passing  Mrith  more  facility  through  this  vacuum,  which  could 
oppose  no  resistance,  would  experience  more  difficulty,  and  more  rays  would  be 
reflected  in  the  passage.  • 

We  do  not  know  why  this  has  been  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  as  a 
psradoxical  novelty ;  for  this  kind  of  phenomenon  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
Isw  of  refraction.  When  light  indeed  passes  from  a  rare  medium  into  a  denser,  as 
fion  air  into  water,  tbe  passage  is  always  possible ;  because  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
nfcaction  is  less  than  that  of  the  angle  of  incidence ;  that  is  to  say,  these  sines,  in  the 
present  case,  are  in  tbe  ratio  of  3  to  4.  But,  on  the  other  band,  when  light  tends 
to  potfl  obliquely  from  water  into  air,  the  passage  under  a  certain  degree  of  obliquity 
b  impossible,  because  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  is  always  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  their  sines,  in  this  case,  being  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  8. 
There  is  therefore  a  certain  obliquity  of  sucb  a  nature,  that  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction  would  be  much  greater  than  the  radius ;  and  this  will  always  happen  when 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  greater,  however  small  the  excess,  than  }  of  the 
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radius,  wbich  corretpondi  to  an  angle  of  4SP  W.  But  a  nne  can  neTcr  exeecd 
radius;  consequently  it  is  impossible,  in  this  case,  that  the  ray  of  light  should  pene* 
trate  the  new  medium.  Thus  while  light  passes  from  a  rare  medium  into  a  denser, 
from  air  into  water  for  example,  under  every  degree  of  inclination,  there  are  soma 
rays,  viz.  all  those  wbich  form  with  the  refracting  substance  an  angle  less  than 
41^  24',  that  will  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  light  from  water  into  air :  it  is  then 
under  the  necessity  of  being  reflected,  and  refraction  is  changed  into  reflection.  But 
though  light  may  pass  from  water  into  air,  under  greater  angles  of  inclination,  this 
tendency  to  be  reflected,  or  this  difficulty  of  proceeding  from  one  medium  into  another, 
is  continued  at  all  these  angles,  in  such  a  manner,  that  fewer  rays  are  reflected  when  they 
tend  to  pass  from  air  intd  water  under  an  angle  of  60",  than  when  they  tend  to  pass 
from  water  into  air  under  the  same  angle.  In  the  last  place,  when  light  tends  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  from  water  into  air,  it  is  more  reflected  than  when  it  tends  to 
pass  in  the  same  direction  from  air  into  water. 

This  truth  may  be  proved  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Fill  a  bottle  nearly  two- 
thirds  with  quicicsilver,  and  till  up  the  other  third  with  water;  by  which  means  you 
will  have  two  parallel  surfaces,  one  of  water,  and  the  other  of  quicksilver.  If  you 
then  place  a  luminous  object  at  a  mean  height  between  these  two  sur£ices,  and  the 
eye  on  the  opposite  side  at  .the  same  height  as  the  object,  you  will  see  the  object 
through  the  bottle,  and  reflected  almost  with  equal  vivacity  from  the  surface  of  the 
quicksilver,  and  from  that  which  separates  the  water  and  the  air.  The  air  then,  in 
this  case,  reflects  the  light  with  almost  as  much  vivacity  as  the  quicksilver. 

Renuarkt.'—^lBt.  We  have  reason  therefore  to  conclude,  that  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water,  to  beings  immersed  in  that  fluid,  is  a  much  stronger  reflecting  mirror,  than  it 
is  to  those  beings  which  are  in  the  air.  Fishes  see  themselves  much  more  dis- 
tinctly, and  clearly,  when  they  swim  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  than  we  see 
ourselves  in  the  same  surface. 

2d.  Nothing  is  better  calculated  than  this  phenomenon  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
reasons  assigned  by  Newton  for  reflection  and  refraction.  Light  passing  frt>m  a 
dense  fluid  into  a  rarer,  is,  according  to  Newton,  exactly  in  the  same  case  as  a  stone 
thrown  obliquely  into  the  air ;  if  we  suppose  that  the  power  of  gravitation  doea  not 
act  beyond  a  determinate  distance,  such  for  example  as  24  feet ;  for  it  may  be  de- 
monstrated, that  in  this  case  the  deviation  of  the  stone  would  be  exactly  the  same, 
and  8u])ject  to  the  same  Uw,  as  that  followed  by  light  in  refraction.  There  would 
also  be  certain  inclinations  under  which  the  stone  could  not  pass  from  this  atmo- 
sphere of  gravity,  though  there  were  nothing  beyond  it  capable  of  resisting  it,  and 
even  though  there  were  a  perfect  vacuum. 

In  this  case  however  we  must  not  say,  as  a  certain  celebrated  man  when  ex* 
plaining  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  that  a  vacuum  reflects  light :  this  is  only  a  mode 
of  speaking.  To  express  our  ideas  (orrectly,  we  ought  to  say  that  light  is  sent  back 
with  greater  force  to  the  dense  medium,  as  the  medium  beyond  it  is  rarer. 

We  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  what  is  said  on  this  subject  in  the  "  Diction- 
naire  dlndustrie,'*  into  which  one  may  be  surprised  to  see  optical  phenomena  intro- 
duced ;  for  it  is  there  asserted,  that  this  phenomenon  depends  on  the  impenetrability 
of  matter,  and  the  high  polish  of  the  reflecting  surface.  But  when  light  is  strongly 
reflected,  during  its  passage  from  water  into  a  vacuum,  or  a  space  almost  free  from 
air,  where  is  the  impenetrability  of  the  reflecting  substance,  since  such  a  space  htt 
less  impenetrability  than  air  or  water  ?  In  regard  to  the  polish  of  the  reflecting 
surface,  it  is  the  same,  both  for  the  ray  which  passes  from  air  into  water,  and  that 
which  passes  from  water  into  air. 
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PROBLEM  LZII. 

Account  of  a  Phenomenon,  either  not  observed,  or  hitherto  neglected  by  Philo^ 

sophera. 

If  you  hold  your  finger  in  a  perpendicular  direction  very  near  your  eye,  that  is  to 
■ay,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches  at  most,  and  look  at  a  candle  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  edge  of  your  finger  shall  appear  to  be  very  near  the  flame,  you  will  see  the 
border  of  the  flame  coloured  red.  If  you  then  move  the  edge  of  your  finger  before 
the  flame,  so  as  to  suflfer  only  the  other  border  of  it  to  be  seen,  this  border  will  ap- 
pear tinged  with  blue,  while  the  edge  of  your  finger  will  be  coloured  red. 

If  the  same  experiment  be  tried  with  an  opake  body  surrounded  by  a  luminous 
medium,  such  for  example  as  the  upright  bar  of  a  sash  window,  the  colours  will 
appear  in  a  contrary  order.  When  a  thread  of  light  only  remains  between  your 
finger  and  the  bar,  the  edge  of  the  finger  will  be  tinged  with  red,  and  the  edge  next 
the  bar  will  be  bordered  with  blue  ;  but  when  you  bring  the  edge  of  your  finger  near 
the  second  edge  of  the  bar,  so  that  it  shall  be  entirely  concealed,  this  second  edge 
will  be  tinged  red,  and  the  edge  of  the  finger  would  doubtless  appear  to  be  coloured 
blue,  were  it  possible  that  this  dark  colour  could  be  seen  on  an  obscure  and  brown 
ground* 

This  phenomenon  depends  no  doubt  on  the  different  refrangibility  of  light ;  but  a 
proper  explanation  of  it  has  never  yet  been  given. 

PROBLEM  LXm. 

Of  9ome  curiouB  Phenomena  in  regard  to  Colours  and  Vision. 

I.  When  the  window  is  strongly  illuminated  with  the  light  of  the  day,  look  at  it 
steadily  and  with  attention  for  some  minutes,  or  until  your  eyes  become  a  little 
fiittgued ;  if  you  then  shut  your  eyes,  you  will  see  in  your  eye  a  representation 
of  the  squares  which  you  looked  at ;  but  the  place  of  the  bars  will  be  luminous  and 
white,  while  that  of  the  panes  will  be  black  and  obscure.  If  you  then  place  your 
hand  before  your  eyes,  in  such  a  manner  as  absolutely  to  intercept  the  remainder 
of  the  light  which  the  eye-lids  suffer  to  pass,  the  phenomenon  will  be  changed ;  for 
the  squares  will  then  appear  luminous,  and  the  bars  black  :  if  you  remove  your  hand, 
the  panes  will  be  black  again,  and  the  place  of  the  bars  luminous. 

II.  If  you  look  steadily  and  with  attention  for.  some  time  at  a  luminous  body, 
sueh  as  the  sun,  when  you  direct  your  sight  to  other  objects  in  a  place  very  much 
illuminated,  you  will  observe  there  a  black  spot ;  a  little  less  light  will  make  the 
spot  appear  blue,  and  a  degree  still  less  will  make  itJ)ecome  purple:  in  a  place  abso- 
lutely dark,  this  spot,  which  you  hav^  at  the  bottom  of  your  eye,  will  become  lu- 
minous. 

III.  If  you  look  for  a  long  time,  and  till  you  are  somewhat  fatigued,  at  a  printed 
book  through  green  glasses ;  on  removing  the  glasses,  the  paper  of  the  book  will 
appear  reddish :  but  if  you  look  at  a  book  in  the  san^e  manner,  through  red  glasses ; 
when  you  lay  aside  the  glasses,  the  paper  of  the  book  will  appear  greenish. 

IV.  If  you  look  with  attention  at  a  bright  red  spot  on  a  white  ground,  as  a  red 
wafer  on  a  piece  of  white  paper,  you  will  see,  after  some  time,  a  blue  border  around 
the  wafer  j  if  you  then  turn  your  eye  from  the  wafer  to  the  white  paper,  you  will  see 
a  round  spot  of  delicate  green,  inclining  to  blue,  which  will  continue  longer  accord- 
ing to  the  time  you  have  looked  at  the  red  object,  and  according  as  its  splendour 
and  brightness  have  been  greater.  On  directing  your  eyes  to  other  objects,  this 
impression  will  gradually  become  weaker,  and  at  length  disappear. 

If,  instead  of  a  red  wafer,  you  look  at  a  yellow  one ;  on  turning  your  eye  to  the 
white  ground  you  will  observe  a  blue  spot. 
A  green  wafer  on  a  white  ground,  viewed  in  the  same  manner,  will  produce   in 
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the  eye  a  spot  of  a  pale  parple  colour :  a  bine  wafer  will  prodaoe  a  ipot  of  a  pale 
red. 

In  the  last  place,  if  a  black  wafer  on  a  white  gronnd  be  viewed  in  the  same  man. 
ner,  after  looking  at  it  for  some  time  with  attention,  yon  will  obsenre  a  white  bor- 
der form  itself  around  the  wafer ;  and  if  you  then  turn  your  eye  to  the  white  ground, 
you  will  observe  a  spot  of  a  brighter  white  than  the  ground,  and  well  defined.  When 
you  look  at  a  white  spot  on  a  black  ground,  the  case  will  be  reversed. 

In  these  experiments,  red  is  opposed  to  green,  and  produces  it>  as  green  prodaces 
red ;  blue  and  yellow  are  also  opposed,  and  produce  each  other;  and  the  case  ia  the 
same  with  black  and  white,  which  evidently  indicates  a  constant  effect  depending 
on  the  organization  of  the  eye. 

This  is  what  is  called  the  Aeddenial  eoUmn,  an  object  first  considered  by  Dr. 
Jttrin,  which  Buffon  afterwards  extended,  and  respecting  which  he  transmitted  a 
memoir  in  1743  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences.  This  celebrated  man  gave  no 
explanation  of  these  phenomena,  and  only  observed  that,  though  certain  in  regard  to 
the  correctness  of  his  expeiiments,  the  consequences  did  not  appear  to  be  so  well 
established  as  to  admit  of  his  forming  an  opinion  on  the  production  of  these  ooloars. 
There  is  reason  however  to  believe  that  he  would  have  explained  the  cause,  bad  he 
not  been  prevented  by  other  occupations.  But  this  defiditfby  has  been  supplied  by 
Dr.  Godard  of  Montpellier ;  for  the  explanation  which  he  has  given  of  these  pheno- 
mena, and  several  others  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  "Journal  de  Physique'*  for  flfay 
and  July  1776,  seems  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory. 

PBOBLEX  LXIV. 

To  determine  ham  long  the  Setuation  of  Light  rtwtanu  m  theEge, 
The  following  phenomenon,  which  depends  on  this  duration,  is  well  known.  If 
a  fiery  stick  be  moved  round  in  a  circular  manner,  with  a  motion  sufBdently  rapid, 
you  will  perceive  a  circle  of  fire.  It  is  evident  that  this  appearance  arises  merely 
from  the  vibration  impressed  on  the  fibres  of  the  retina  not  being  obliterated,  when 
the  image  of  the  fiery  end  of  the  stick  again  passes  over  the  same  fibres ;  and  there- 
fore, though  it  is  probable  that  there  is  only  one  point  of  light  on  the  retina,  you 
every  moment  receive  the  same  sensation  as  if  the  luminous  point  left  a  continacd 
trace. 

But  it  has  been  found,  by  calculating  the  velocity  of  a  luminous  body  put  in  motion, 
that  when  it  makes  its  revolution  in  more  than  8  thirds,  the  string  of  fire  is  inter- 
rupted ;  and  hence  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  impression  made  on  the  fibre 
continues  during  that  interval  of  time.  But  it  may  be  asked  whether  this  time  is  the 
same  for  every  kind  of  light,  wBatever  be  its  intensity  ?  We  do  not  think  it  is; 
for  a  brighter  light  must  excite  a  livelier  and  more  durable  impression. 

This  affection  of  the  eye  has  been  used  by  Dr.  Paris 
in  constructing  a  toy  called  the  TTkatmdirope,  It  is 
shewn  in  Fig.  67>,  where  ▲  b  is  a  circle  cut  out  of  card, 
and  having  two  strings  c  d,  fixed  to  it,  by  twisting 
which  with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand  it  may  be 
twirled  round  rather  rapidly.  On  one  side  of  the  cord 
there  is  drawn  any  object,  as  a  chariot,  and  on  the  other 
a  charioteer  in  the  attitude  of  driving, — so  that  when  tiie 
cord  b  twisted  round,  the  charioteer  is  seen  driving  the 
chariot  as  in  the  figure,^n  consequence  of  the  dara- 
tion  of  the  impressions  of  sight  on  the  retina,  we 
^3  at  once  what  is  drawn  on  both  sides  of  the  card. 
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SUPPLEMENT, 

CONTAINING    A   SHORT   ACCOUNT   OF    THE   MOST   CURIOUS 
MICROSCOPICAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

Phomophxrs  were  no  tooner  in  poisetsion  of  the  microscope,  tban  thej  b^pm  to 
employ  this  wonderful  initrument  in  examining  the  structure  of  bodies,  which,  in  con- 
tequeace  of  their  minuteness,  had  before  eluded  their  observation^  There  is 
levcely  an  object  in  nature  to  which  the  microscope  has  not  been  applied ;  and  seve- 
ral have  exhibited  such  a  spectacle  as  no  one  could  have  ever  imagined.  What 
indeed  could  be  more  unexpected  than  the  animals  or  molecule  (for  philosophers 
ve  not  yet  agreed  in  regard  to  their  animality)  which  are  seen  swimming  in  vinegar, 
in  the  infusions  of  plants,  and  in  the  semen  of  animals  ?  What  can  be  more  curious 
tbui  the  mechanism  in  the  organs  of  the  greater  part  of  insects,  and  particularly  those 
which  in  genersl  escape  our  notice ;  such  as  the  eyes,  trunks,  feelers,  terebra  or 
tugres,  &c.  ?  What  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
the  elements  of  which  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  by  means  of  the  microscope  -,  the 
teiture  of  the  epidermis,  the  structure  of  the  lichen,  that  of  mouldiness,  &c.  ?  We 
thall  here  take  a  view  of  the  principal  of  these  phenomena,  and  give  a  short  account 
of  the  most  curious  observations  of  this  kind. 

I — Of  the  AnimaUt  or  Pretended  AnimaU^  in  Vinegar  and  the  inflmone  of  Pkmts, 

lit  Leave  vinegar  exposed  for  some  days  to  the  air,  and  then  place  a  drop  of  it  on 
the  transparent  object  plate  of  the  microscope,  whether  single  or  compound :  if  the 
object-plate  be  illuminated  from  below,  you  will  observe,  in  this  drop  of  liquor,  ani- 
Dsli  resembling  small  eels,  which  are  in  continual  motion.  On  account  of  the 
circiimvqlutions  which  they  make  with  their  long,  slender  bodies,  they  may  be 
justly  compared  to  small  serpents. 

But  it  would  be  wrong,  as  many  simple  people  have  done,  to  ascribe  the  acidity  of 
viuegar  to  the  action  of  these  animalcules,,  whether  real  or  supposed,  on  the  tongue 
•od  the  organs  of  taste ;  for  vinegar  deprived  of  them  is  equally  add,  if  not  more  so. 
These  eels  indeed,  or  serpents,  are  never  seen  but  in  vinegar  which,  having  been  for 
some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  is  beginning  to  pass  from  acidity  to  putrefaction. 

2d.  If  you  infuse  pepper,  slightly  bruised,  in  pure  water  for  some  days,  and  then 
eipose  a  drop  of  it  to  the  microscope,  you  will  behold  small  animals  of  another  kind, 
slmost  without  number.  They  are  of  a  moderately  oblong,  elliptical  form,  and  are 
seen  in  continual  motion,  going  backwards  and  forwards  in  all  directions ;  turning 
uide  when  they  meet  each  other,  or  when  their  passage  is  stopped  by  any  immove- 
able mass.  Some  of  them  are  observed  sometimes  to  lengthen  themselves,  in  order 
to  pan  through  a  narrow  space.  Certaui  authors  of  a  lively  imagination,  it  would 
appear,  even  pretend  to  have  seen  them  copulate,  and  bring  forth ;  but  this  assertion 
wesre  not  bound  to  believe. 

If  other  vegetable  bodies  be  infused  in  water,  you  will  see  animalcules  of  a  diffe- 
leot  shape.  In  certain  infusions  they  are  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  small  bill,  and  a 
long  tail :  in  others  they  have  a  lengthened  shape  like  lizards :  in  some  they  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  certain  caterpillars,  or  worms,  armi!d  with  long  bristles ;  and  some 
devour,  or  seem  to  devour,  their  companions. 

Wbenjthe  drop  in  which  they  swmi  about,  and  which  to  them  is  like  a  capacious 
bssin,  becomes  diminished  by  the  effect  of  evaporation,  they  gradually  retire  towards 
the  middle,  where  they  aocumulate  themselves,  and  at  length  perish,  when  entirely 
deprived  of  moiatnre.  They  then  appear  to  be  in  great  distress ;  vnithe  their  bodies, 
sod  endeavour  to  escape  from  death,  or  that  state  of  uneasiness  Mrhich  they  experience. 
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In  general,  tbey  hare  s  ttrong  ATenion  to  nline  or  add  liqnon.  If  a  mall  <|iiantit7 
of  Titriolic  add  be  put  into  a  drop  of  infmion  whidi  swarms  with  these  insects,  they 
immediately  throw  theniseWes  on  their  backs  and  expire ;  sometimes  losing  their 
skin,  which  bursts,  and  suffers  to  escape  a  quantity  of  small  globules  that  may  be 
often  seen  through  their  transparent  skin.  The  case  is  the  same  if  a  little  urine  be 
thrown  into  the  infusion. 

A  question  here,  naturally  arises :  ought  these  moreable  molecule  to  be  considered 
as  animals?  On  this  subject  opinions  are  dirided.  Buffon  thinks  they  are  not  ani- 
mals ;  and  consigns  them,  as  well  as  spermatic  animals,  to  the  class  of  certain  bodia 
which  he  calls  orgame  moleeula.  But  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  organic  mole- 
cule ?  As  this  question  would  require  too  long  discussion,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  Natural  History  of  that  learned  and  celebrated  writer. 

Needbam  also  contests  the  animality  of  these  small  bodies,  that  is  to  say  perfect 
animality,  which  consists  in  feeding,  increasing  in  sixe,  multipljring,  and  being 
endowed  with  spontaneous  motion;  but  he  allows  them  a  sort  of  obscure  TitaUty, 
and  from  all  his  observations  he  deduces  consequences  on  which  he  has  founded  s 
rery  singular  system.  He  is  of  opinion  that  vegetable  matter  tends  to  animaliie 
itself.  As  the  eels  produced  in  flour  paste  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  system  of 
this  naturalist,  a  celebrated  writer  has  omitted  no  opportunity  of  ridiculing  his  idess, 
by  calling  these  animals  the  eels  of  the  Jesuit  Needbam,  and  representing  bim  as  a 
partisan  of  spontaneous  generation,  whidi  has  been  justly  exploded  by  all  the  modem 
philosopbera.  But  ridicule  is  not  reasoning ;  we  are  so  little  acquainted  with  tbe 
boundaries  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  that  it  would  be  presuming 
too  much  to  fix  them.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  Needham's  ideas  on  this  subgqpt 
are  so  obscure,  that  in  our  opinion  few  have  been  able  to  comprehend  them. 

Other  naturalists  and  observers  assert  the  animality  of  these  small  beings :  for  tbey 
ask,  by  what  can  an  animal  be  better  characterised  than  spontaneity  of  motion  ? 
But  these  molecule,  when  they  meet  each  other  in  the  course  of  their  movements, 
retire  backwards,  not  by  the  effect  of  a  shock,  as  two  elastic  bodies  would  do ;  but 
the  part  which  is  {generally  foremost  turns  aside  on  the  approach  of  the  body  tbst 
meets  it :  and  sometimes  both  move  a  little  from  their  direction,  in  order  to  avoid 
running  against  each  other.  They  have  never  yet  indeed  been  seen  for  certsin  to 
copulate,  to  produce  eggs,  or  even  to  feed ;  but  the  last*meotioned  function  tbey 
may  perform,  without  any  apparent  act,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  other  aniraalcnlef. 
The  smallness  and  strange  form  of  these  molecule  can  afford  no  aigument  against 
their  animality.  That  of  the  water  polypes  is  at  present  no  longer  doubted,  thougb 
their  form  is  very  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  more  so  than  that  of  the  moving  mole- 
cule of  infusions.     Wby  then  should  animality  be  refused  to  the  latter? 

It  might  however  be  replied,  in  opposition  to  this  supposed  similarity,  tbat  tbe 
polype  is  seen  to  increase  in  size,  to  regenerate  itself,  in  a  way  indeed  yery  difl^rent 
from  that  of  the  generality  of  animals,  and  in  particular  to  feed.  The  pretended 
microscopic  animals  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  consequently  ought  not  to  be  ranked 
in  the  same  class.  But  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  subject  is  still  involved  in  very 
great  obscurity ;  and  therefore  prudence  requires  that  we  should  suspend  our  opinion 
respecting  iti 

II.<^0/  Spermatic  Animals, 

Of  the  microscopic  discoveries  of  the  last  century,  none  has  made  a  greater  noise 
than  that  of  the  moving  molecule  observed  in  the  semen  of  animals,  and  which  are 
called  Spermatie  animalcuieM,  This  singular  discovery  was  first  made  and  announced 
by  the  celebrated  Lewenhoek,  who  observed  in  the  human  semen  a  multitude  of 
small  bodies,  most  of  them  with  very  long  slender  tails,  and  in  continual  motioo. 
In  siie  tbey  were  much  less  than  the  smallest  grain  of  sand,  and  even  so  mumte  ia 
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■ome  Mmiiud  liquors,  that  a  hundred  thoutand,  and  even  a  million  of  them,  were  not 
equal  to  a  poppjr  feed.  Bjr  another  calculation,  Lewenhoek  hat  shewn  that  in  tha 
imlt  of  a  cod-fiih  there  are  naore  animals  of  this  species  than  human  beings  on  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth. 

Lewenhoek  examined  also  the  prolific  liquor  of  a  great  many  animals,  both 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  that  even  of  some  insects.  In  all  these  he  observed 
nearly  the  same  phenomenon ;  and  these  researches,  since  repeated  by  many  other 
observers,  have  given  rise  to  a  system  in  regard  to  generation,  which  it  b  unecessary 
here  to  explain. 

No  one  however  has  made  more  careful,  or  more  correct,  observations  on  this 
sulyject  than  Bufibn  ;  and  for  this  reason  we  shall  give  a  short  view  of  them.  • 

This  celebrated  naturalist,  having  procured  a  considerable  quantity  of  semen, 
extracted  from  the  seminal  vessels  of  a  man  who  had  perished  by  a  violent  death, 
observed  in  it,  when  viewed  through  an  excellent  microscope,  longish  filaments,  which 
had  a  kind  of  vibratory  motion,  and  which  appeared  to  contain  in  the  inside  small 
bodies.  The  semen  having  assumed  a  little  more  fluidity,  he  saw  these  filaments 
swell  up  in  some  points,  and  oblong  elliptical  bodies  issue  from  them ;  a  part  of  which 
remained  at  first  attached  to  the  filaments  by  a  very  slender  long  tail.  Some  time 
after,  when  the  semen  had  acquired  a  still  greater  degree  of  fluidity,  the  filaments 
disappeared,  and  nothing  remained  in  the  liquor  but  these  oval  bodies  with  tails,  by 
the  extremity  of  which  they  seemed  attached  to  the  fluid,  and  on  which  they 
baUnced  themselves  like  a  pendulum,  having  however  a  progressive  motion,  though 
slow,  and  as  it  were  embarrassed  by  the  adhesion  of  their  tails  to  the  fluid ;  they 
exhi|^ited  also  a  sort  of  heaving  motion,  which  seems  to  prove  tiiat  they  had  not  a 
flat  base,  but  that  their  transverse  section  was  nearly  round.  In  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours  after,  the  liquor  having  acquired  a  still  greater  degree  of  fluidity,  the 
small  moving  moleculsB  had  lost  their  tails,  and  appeared  as  elliptic  bodies,  moving 
with  great  vivacity.  In  short,  as  the  matter  became  attenuated  in  a  greater  degree, 
they  divided  themselves  more  and  more,  so  as  at  length  to  disappear ;  or  they  were 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor,  and  seemed  to  lose  their  vitality. 

Buffon,  while  vievring  these  moving  molecule,  once  happened  to  see  them  file 
off  like  a  regiment,  seven  by  seven,  or  eight  by  eight,  proceeding  always  in  very 
close  bodies  towards  the  same  side.  Having  endeavoured  to  discover  the  cause 
of  this  appearance,  he  found  that  they  all  proceeded  from  a  mass  of  filaments 
accumulated  in  one  corner  of  the  spermatic  drop,  and  which  resolved  itself  suc- 
cessively in  this  manner  into  small  elongated  globules,  all  without  tails.  This  cir- 
cumstance reminds  us  of  the  singular  idea  of  a  naturalist,  who  observing  a  similar 
phenomenon  in  the  semen  of  a  ram,  thought  he  could  there  see  tbe  reason  of  the 
peculiar  propensity  which  sheep  have  to  follow  each  other,  when  they  march  together 
in  a  flock. 

Buffon  examined,  in  like  manner,  the  spermatic  liquor  of  various  other  animals, 
such  as  the  bull,  the  ram,  &c.,  and  always  discovered  the  same  molecule,  which  at 
first  Jiad  tails,  and  then  gradually  lost  them  a£  the  liquor  assumed  more  fluidity. 
Sometimes  they  seemed  to  have  no  tails,  even  on  their  first  appearance  and  forma- 
tion. In  this  respect,  Buffon 's  observations  differ  from  those  of  Lewenhoek,  who 
always  describes  these  animalcules  as  having  tails,  with  which  he  says  they  seem  to 
assist  themselves  in  their  movements ;  and  he  adds,  that  they  are  seen  to  twist 
themselves  in  different  directions.  Buffon*8  observations  differ  also  from  those  of  the 
Dutch  naturalist  in  another  respect,  as  the  latter  says  that  he  never  could  discover 
any  trace  of  these  animalcules  in  the  semen  or  liquor  extracted  from  the  ovaria 
of  females ;  whereas  Buffon  saw  the  same  moving  molecule  in  that  liquor,  but  not 
so  often,  and  only  under  certain  circumstances. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  many  researches  still  remain  to  be  mado 
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in  regard  to  tbe  nature  of  these  moving  moleculs ;  lince  two  obserTen  so  celebrated 
do  not  agree  in  all  tbe  circumstances  of  tbe  same  £ict. 

Nothing  of  this  kind  is  observed  in  tbe  other  animal  fluids,  such  as  tbe  blood, 
lymph,  milk,  saliva,  urine,  gall,  and  chyle ;  which  ^eems  to  indicate  that  these  ani- 
malcules, or  living  moleculae,  act  a  part  in  generation. 

III. — Of  the  Animah  or  Moving  Molecukt  in  tpoUed  com. 

This  is  another  microscopic  observation,  which  may  justly  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  singular ;  for  if  we  deduce  from  it  all  those  consequences  which  some 
authors  do,  it  exhibits  an  instance  of  a  resurrection,  repeated,  as  we  may  say,  at 
pleasure. 

The  disease  of  corn,  which  produces  this  phenomenon,  is  neither  smut  nor  blight, 
as  some  authors,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  specific  differ- 
ences of  the  maladies  of  grain,  have  asserted,  but  what  ought  properly  to  be  called 
abortioHf  or  rachitis.  If  a  grain  of  corn,  in  this  state,  be  opened  with  caution,  it  will 
be  found  filled  with  a  white  substance,  which  readily  divides  itself  into  a  multitude 
of  small,  white  elongated  bodies,  like  small  eels,  swelled  up  in  the  middle.  While 
these  molecuUe,  for  we  must  be  allowed  as  yet  to  remain  neuter  in  regard  to  their 
pretended  animality,  are  in  this  state  of  dryness,  they  exhibit  no  signs  of  life ;  but 
if  moistened  with  very  pure  water,  they  immediately  put  themselves  in  motion,  and 
shew  every  mark  of  animality.  If  the  fluid  drop,  in  which  they  are  placed,  be 
suffered  to  dry,  they  lose  their  motion ;  but  it  may  be  restored  to  them  at  pleasure, 
even  some  months  after  their  apparent  death,  by  immersing  them  in  water.  Fon- 
tana,  an  Italian  naturalist,  does  not  hesitate  to  consider  this  phenomenon  as  a  real 
resurrection.  If  this  circumstance  should  be  verified  by  repeated  observations,  and 
that  also  of  the  Peruvian  serpent,  which  may  be  restored  to  life  by  plunging  it 
in  the  mud,  its  natural  element,  several  months  after  it  has  been  suffered  to  dry  at 
the  end  of  a  rope,  our  ideas  respecting  animality  may  be  strangely  changed.  Bat 
we  must  confess  that  we  give  very  little  credit  to  the  latter  fiict ;  though  Bouguer, 
who  relates  it  on  the  authority  of  Father  Gumilla,  a  Jesuit  and  a  French  surgeoo, 
does  not  entirely  disbelieve  it.  Some  other  observers,  such  as  Roffredi,  pretend  to 
have  distinguiahed,  in  these  eel-formed  molecule,  the  aperture  of  the  mouth ;  that 
of  the  female  parts  of  sex,  &c.  They  assert  also  that  they  have  perceived  tbe 
motion  of  the  young  ones  contained  in  the  belly  of  the  mother  eel,  and  that  haring 
opened  the  body,  the.young  were  seen  to  disperse  themselves  all  over  the  object-plate 
of  the  microscope.  These  observations  deserve  to  be  further  examined,  as  a  con- 
firmation of  them  would  throw  great  light  on  animality. 

^ole.— It  appears  from  the  careful  observation  of  Francis  Bauer,  Esq.,  that  the 
molecules  in  question,  tbe  nature  of  whose  existence  so  puzsled  Montucla,  are  minute 
parasitical  fungi  of  the  genus  vredo.  See  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  in 
the  Penny  Magazine  for  March  3lst,  1833,  and  continued  in  the  No.  for  May  lUb, 
1833. 

lY.—On  the  Movementi  of  the  TremeUa. 

The  tremella  is  that  gelatinous  green  plant,  which  forms  itself  in  stagnant  water, 
and  which  is  known  to  naturalists  by  the  name  of  conferva  gelatinosa,  ommum  teuer- 
rima  et  minima^  aquarum  Umo  innascene.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  filaments  inter- 
woven through  each  other,  which  when  considered  singly  i^e  composed  of  small  parts, 
about  a  line  in  length,  united  by  articulations. 

This  natural  production,  when  viewed  with  the  naked  eye,  exhibits  nothing  re- 
markable or  uncommon ;  but  by  means  of  microscopic  observations,  two  very  extrs- 
ordinary  properties  have  been  discovered  in  it.     One  is  the  spontaneous  motion  with 
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which  tliMe  fikmente  an  endowed.  If  a  tingle  one,  sulBciently  rooiitened,  be  placed 
on  tbe  object-plale  of  the  microscope,  its  extremities  are  seen  to  rise  and  &U  alter- 
naXelj,  snd  to  move  sometimes  to  the  right  and  sometimes  to  the  left :  at  the 
same  time,  it  twists  itself  in  various  directions,  and  without  receiving  any  external 
impreition.  Sometimes,  instead  of  appearing  extended  like  a  straight  line,  it  forms 
itself  mto  an  oval  or  irregular  curve.  If  two  of  them  are  placed  side  by  side,  they 
become  twisted  and  tivined  together,  and  by  a  sort  of  imperceptible  motion,  the  one 
from  one  side,  and  the  other  from  the  other.  This  motion  has  been  estimated  by 
Adansou^to  be  about  the  400th  part  of  a  line  per  minute. 

Tbe  other  property  of  this  plant  u,  that  it  dies  and  revives,  as  we  may  say,  seve- 
ral times ;  £or  if  several  filaments,  or  a  mass  of  tremella,  be  dried,  it  entirely  loses  the 
faculty  shore  mentioned.  It  will  remain  several  months  in  that  state  of  death  or 
sleep ;  but  when  immersed  in  the  necessary  moisture,  it  revives,  recovers  its  power 
of  motion,  and  multiplies  as  usual. 

Tbe  Abbe  Fontana,  a  celebrated  observer  of  Parma,  does  not  hesitate,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  facts,  to  class  the  tremella  among  the  number  of  the  Zoophytes ; 
tnd  to  consider  it  as  the  link  which  connects  the  vegetable  with  the  animal  king- 
dom, or  the  animal  with  the  vegetable ;  in  a  word,  as  an  animal  or  a  vegetable 
endowed  with  the  singular  property  of  being  able  to  die  and  to  revive  alter* 
nttely.  But  is  this  a  real  death,  or  only  a  kind  of  sleep,  a  suspension  of  all  the 
faculties  in  which  the  life  of  the  plant  consists  ?  To  answer  this  question,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  know  exactly  what  is  the  nature  of  death ;  a  great  deal  might  be 
said  oil  this  sutject,  were  not  such  disquisitions  foreign  to  the  present  work. 

V — Of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

Tboie  who  are  desirous  to  observe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  by  means  of  the 
Bicroicope,  may  easily  obtain  that  satisfaction.  The  objects  employed  chiefly  for  this 
purpoie,  are  the  delinte,  transparent  member  which  unites  the  toes  of  the  frog,  and 
tbe  tail  of  the  tadpole.  If  this  membrane  be  extended,  and  fixed  on  a  piece  of  glass 
illuminated  below,  you  will  observe  with  great  satisfaction  the  motion  of  the  blood 
io  the  vessels  with  which  it  is  interspersed :  you  will  imagine  that  you  see  an  archi- 
pelago of  islands  with  a  rapid  current  flowing  between  them. 

Take  a  tadpole,  and  having  wrapped  up  its  body  in  a  piece  of  thin,  moist  cloth, 
place  its  tail  on  the  object-plate  of  the  microscope,  and  enlighten  it  below :  you  will 
tben  see  very  distinctly  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  which  in  certain  vessels  pro- 
ceeds by  a  kind  of  undulations,  and  in  others  with  an  uniform  motion.  The  former 
are  tbe  arteries,  in  which  the  blood  moves  in  consequence  of  the  alternate  pulsation 
of  the  heart ;  the  latter  are  the  veins. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  may  be  seen  also  in  the  legs  and  tails  of  shrimps,  by 
putting  these  fish  into  water  with  a  little  salt ;  but  their  blood  is  not  red.  The 
wings  of  the  locust  are  also  proper  for  this,  purpose :  in  these  the  observer  will  see, 
not  without  satisfaction,  the  green  globules  of  their  blood  carried  avray  by  the  serosity 
in  which  they  float.  The  transparent  legs  of  small  spiders,  and  those  of  small  bugs, 
will  also  afford  the  means  of  observing  the  circulation  of  their  blood.  The  latter 
exhibit  an  extraordinary  vibration  of  the  vessels,  which  BIr.  Baker  says  he  never  saw 
•ny  where  else. 

Bat  tbe  most  cnrious  of  all  the  spectacles  of  this  kind,  is  that  exhibited  by  the 
neientery  of  a  living  frog,  applied  in  particular  to  the  solar  microscope,  which  Mr. 
Baker  tells  us  he  did  in  company  with  Dr.  Alexander  Stiurd,  physician  to  the  queen. 
It  ii  impossible  to  express,  says  be,  the  wonderful  scene  which  presented  itself  to  our 
eyes.  We  saw  at  the  same  moment  the  blood,  which  flowed  in  a  prodigious  number 
of  vessels,  moving  in  some  to  one  side,  apd  in  others  to  the  opposite  side.  Several  of 
these  vessels  were  magnified  to  the  size  of  an  inch  diameter ;  and  the  globules  of 
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blood  femned  almoit  at  Urge  as  graini  of  pepper,  while  in  lome  of  the  renels,  wbicb 
were  much  smaller,  they  could  pass  only  one  by  one^  and  were  obliged  to  change  thdr 
figure  into  that  of  an  oblong  spheroid. 

VI-— Cootpostfion  of  the  Blood, 

With  the  end  of  a  quill,  or  a  very  soft  brush,  take  up  a  small  drop  of  blood  just  dnwn 
from  a  Tcin,  and  spread  it  as  thin  as  possible  orer  a  bit  of  talc.  If  you  then  apply 
to  your  microscope  one  of  the  strongest  magnifiers,  yon  will  distinctly  lee  its 
globules. 

By  these  means  it  has  been  found,  that  the  red  globules  of  the  human  blood  are 
each  composed  of  six  smaller  globules,  united  together;  and  that  when  disunited  by 
any  cause  whatever,  they  are  no  longer  of  a  red  colour.  These  red  globules  are  so 
exceedingly  minute,  that  their  diameter  is  only  the  160th  part  of  a  line,  so  that  a 
sphere  of  a  line  in  diameter  would  contain  4096000  of  them. 

Ylh^Ofthe  Skins  Ut  Pores,  and  Scales. 

If  you  cut  off  a  small  bit  of  the  epidermis  by  means  of  a  very  sharp  razor,  and 
place  it  on  the  object-plate  of  the  microscope ;  yon  will  see  it  covered  with  a  mul- 
titude of  small  scales,  so  exceedingly  minute,  that,  according  to  Lewenhoek,  a  graia 
of  sand  would  cover  two  hundred  of  them ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  diameter  of  a  grain 
of  sand  there  are  14  or  15.  These  scales  are  arranged  like  those  on  the  back 
of  fishes,  or  like  the  tiles  of  a  house ;  that  is,  each  covering  the  other. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  viewing  their  form  with  more  convenience,  scrape  the  epi- 
dermis with  a  pen-knife,  and  put  the  dust  obtained  by  these  means  into  a  drop 
of  water :  you  will  then  observe  that  these  scales,  in  general,  have  five  planes,  and 
that  each  consists  of  several  strata. 

Below  these  scales  are  the  pores  of  the  epidermis,  which  when  the  former  are  re- 
moved may  be  distinctly  perceived,  like  small  holes  pierced  with  an  exceedingly  fine 
needle.  Lewenhoek  counted  120  in  the  length  of  a  line ;  so  that  a  line  square,  10 
of  which  form  an  inch,  would  contain  14400 ;  consequently  a  square  foot  would 
contain  144000000;  and  as  the  surface  of  the  human  body  may  be  estimated  at  14 
square  feet,  it  must  contain  2016  millions. 

Each  of  these  pores  corresponds  in  the  skin  to  an  excretory  tube,  tiie  edge 
of  which  is  lined  with  the  epidermis.  When  the  epidermis  has  been  detached  from 
the  skin,  these  internal  prolongations  of  the  epidermis  may  be  observed  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  see,  in  the  reverse  of  a  piece  of  paper,  pierced  with  a  blunt  needle, 
the  rough  edge  formed  by  the  surface,  which  has  been  torn  and  turned  inwards. 

The  pores  of  the  skin  are  more  particubirly  remarkable  in  the  hands  and  the  heU 
If  you  wash  your  hands  well  with  soap,  and  look  at  the  palm  with  a  common  mag- 
nifier, you  will  see  a  multitude  of  furrows,  between  which  the  pores  are  situated. 
If  the  body  be  in  a  state  of  perspiration  at  the  time,  you  will  see  issuing  from 
these  pores  a  small  drop  of  liquor,  which  gives  to  each  the  appearance  of  a 
fountain. 

Vni 0/  the  Hair  of  AnimaU. 

The  hairs  of  animals,  seen  through  the  microscope,  appear  to  be  organized  bo^es, 
like  the  other  parts ;  and,  by  the  variety  of  their  texture  and  conformation,  they 
afford  much  subject  of  agreeable  observation.  In  general,  they  appear  to  be  com- 
posed of  long,  slender,hollow  tubes,  or  of  several  small  hairs  covered  with  a  conmoa 
bark ;  others,  such  as  those  of  the  Indian  deer,  are  hollow  quite  through.  The 
bristles  of  a  cat's  whiskers,  when  cut  transversely,  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  me- 
dullary part,  which  occupies  the  middle,  like  the  pith  in  a  twig  of  the  elder-tree. 
Those  of  the  hedge-hog  contain  a  real  marrow,  which  is  whitish,  and  formed  of  radii. 
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Af  yet  lowevcr  we  are  not  perfectly  certain  in  regard  to  tbe  organization  of  the 
banum  hair.  Some  obnerrerBy  seeing  a  white  line  in  the  middle,  have  concluded  that 
it  is  ■  vessel  whidi  conveys  the  nutritive  juice  to  the  extremity.  Others  contest 
tbifl  observation,  and  maintain  that  it  is  merely  an  optical  illusion,  produced  by  the 
eoreiity  of  the  hair.  It  appears  however  that  some  vessel  must  be  extended  length- 
wiie  in  the  hair,  if  it  be  true  that  blood  has  been  seen  to  issue  at  the  extremity 
of  the  hair  cut  from  persons  attacked  with  that  disease  called  the  Plica  Pohnica. 
Bat  quere,  is  this  observation  certain  ? 

IX. — SingularitieM  in  regard  to  the  Ey€9  of  wioat  Ingecta. 

The  greater  part  of  insects  have  not  moveable  eyes,  which  they  can  cover  with 
eye-Iids  at  pleasure,  like  other  animals.  These  organs,  in  the  former,  are  absolutely 
immoveable ;  and  as  they  are  deprived  of  that  useful  covering  assigned  to  others  for 
defending  them,  nature  has  supplied  this  deficiency  by  forming  them  of  a  kind 
of  corneous  substance,  proper  for  resisting  the  shocks  to  which  they  might  be 
exposed. 

But  it  is  not  in  this  that  the  great  singularity  of  the  eyes  of  insects  consists.  We 
discover  by  the  microscope  that  these  eyes  are  themselves  divided  into  a  prodigious 
mdtitude  of  others  much  smaller.  If  we  take  a  common  fly,  for  example,  and 
exsmine  its  eyes  by  the  microscope,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  on  each  side  of  its  head 
•  large  excrescence,  like  a  flattened  hemisphere.  This  may  be  perceived  without  a 
microscope ;  but  by  means  of  this  instrument  these  hemispheric  excrescences  will  be 
seen  divided  into  a  great  number  of  rhomboids,  having  in  the  middle  a  lenticular  con- 
rexity,  which  performs  the  part  of  the  crystalline  humour.  Hodierna  counted  more 
than  3000  of  these  rhomboids  on  one  of  the  eyes  of  a  common  fly ;  M.  Puget  reckoned 
800O  on  each  eye  of  another  kind  of  fly,  so  that  there  are  some  of  these  insects 
which  have  16000  eyes ;  and  there  are  some  which  even  have  a  much  greater  num- 
ber; for  Lewenhoek  counted  14000  on  each  eye  of  another  insect. 

These  eyes  however  are  not  all  disposed  in  the  same  manner :  the  dragon  fly,  for 
example,  besides  the  two  hemispherical  excrescences  on  the  sides,  has  between  these 
two  other  eminences,  the  upper  and  convex  surface  of  which  is  furnished  with  a 
multitude  of  eyes,  directed  towards  the  heavens.  The  same  insect  has  three  also  in 
front,  in  the  form  of  an  obtuse  and  rounded  cone.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the 
fly.  bat  its  eyes  are  less  elevated. 

It  is  an  agreeable  spectacle,  says  Lewenhoek,  to  consider  this  multitude  of  eyes  in 
insects ;  for  if  the  observer  is  placed  in  a  certain  manner,  the  neighbouring  objects 
appear  painted  on  these  spherical  eminences  of  a  diameter  exceedingly  small,  and  by 
means  of  the  microscope  they  are  seen  multiplied,  almost  as  many  times  as  there  are 
eyes,  and  in  such  a  distinct  manner  as  never  can  be  attained  to  by  art. 

A  great  many  more  observations  might  be  made  in  regard  to  the  organs  of  insects, 
vid  their  wonderful  variety  and  conformation,  but  these  we  shall  reserve  for  another 
place. 

X.— O/  the  Mites  in  Cheese,  and  other  Insects  of  the  same  hind. 

If  you  place  on  the  object-plate  of  the  microscope  some  of  the  dust  which  is  formed 
on  the  rind  and  other  neighbouring  parts  of  old  cheese,  it  will  be  seen  to  swarm  with 
a  multitude  of  small  transparent  animals,  of  an  oval  figure,  terminating  in  a  point, 
ttid  iu  the  form  of  a  snout.  These  insects  are  furnished  with  eight  scaly,  articulated 
IcgSf  by  means  of  which  they  move  themselves  heavily  along,  rolling  from  one  side 
to  the  other ;  their  head  is  terminated  by  an  obtuse  body  in  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  where  the  organ  through  which  they  feed  is  apparently  situated.  Their  bodies, 
particularly  the  lateral  parts,  are  covered  with  several  long  sharp-pointed  hairs,  and 
the  anus,  bordered  with  hair,  is  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly. 
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There  ire  mites  of  another  kind  which  have  only  lix  lega,  and  which  eontequenily 
are  of  a  different  •pecies. 

Others  are  of  a  yagahond  nature,  as  the  observer  calls  them,  and  are  fouad  in  sll 
places  where  there  are  matters  proper  for  their  nourishment. 

This  animal  is  extremely  vivacious ;  for  Lewenhoek  says  that  some  of  them,  which 
he  had  attached  to  a  pin  before  his  microscope,  lived  in  that  manner  eleven  weeks. 

XL—O/Me  Louge  and  Flea. 

Both  these  animals  are  exceedingly  disagreeable,  particularly  the  latter,  and  do  not 
seem  proper  for  being  the  subject  of  microscopic  observation ;  but  to  the  philosopher 
no  object  in  nature  u  disagreeable,  because  deformity  is  merely  relative,  and  the 
roost  hideous  animal  often  exhibits  singularities,  which  serve  to  make  us  better 
acquainted  with  the  infinite  variety  of  the  works  of  the  Creator. 

If  you  make  a  louse  fast  for  a  couple  of  days,  and  t)|en  place  it  on  your  hand,  yon 
will  see  it  soon  attach  itself  to  it,  and  plunge  its  trunk  into  the  skin.  If  viewed  in 
this  state  by  means  of  a  microscope,  you  will  see,  through  its  skin,  your  blood 
flowing  under  the  form  of  a  small  stream,  into  its  ventricle,  or  the  vessel  that  supplies 
its  place,  and  thence  distributing  itself  to  the  other  parts,  which  will  become  dis- 
tended by  it. 

This  animal  is  one  of  the  most  hideous  in  nature :  its  head  is  triangular,  and  ter* 
minates  in  a  sharp  point,  to  which  is  united  its  proboscis  or  sucker.  On  each  side 
of  the  head,  and  at  a  small  distance  from  its  anterior  point,  are  placed  two  large  an< 
tennn,  covered  with  hair ;  and  behind  these,  towards  the  two  other  obtuse  angles  of 
the  triangle,  are  the  animal's  two  eyes.  The  head  is  united  by  a  short  neck  to  the 
corslet,  which  has  six  legs  furnished  with  hair  at  the  articulations,  and  with  two 
hooks  each  at  the  extremity.  The  lower  part  of  the  belly  is  almost  transparent,  and 
on  the  sides  has  a  kind  of  tubercles,  the  last  of  which  are  furnished  with  two  hooks. 
Dr.  Hook,  in  his  "  Micrographia,"  has  given  the  figure  of  one  of  these  animals,  about 
half  a  foot  in  length.  Those  who  see  the  representation  of  this  insect  will  not  be 
surprised  at  the  itching  on  the  skin  which  it  occasions  to  persons,  who  in  consequence 
of  dirtiness  are  infested  with  it. 

The  flea  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  shrimp,  as  its  back  is  arched  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  back  of  that  animal.  It  is  covered  as  it  were  with  a  coat  of  mail, 
consisting  of  large  scales  laid  over  each  other ;  the  hind  part  is  round,  and  very  large 
in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  its  head  is  covered  by  a  single  scale,  and  at  the 
extremity  has  a  kind  of  three  terebras,  by  means  of  which  the  insect  sucks  the  blood 
of  animids.  Six  legs,  with  thighs  exceedingly  thick,  and  of  which  the  first  pair 
are  remarkably  long,  enable  it  to  perform  all  its  movements.  The  great  size  of  the 
.  thighs  is  destined,  no  doubt,  to  contain  the  powerful  muscles  which  are  necessary  to 
carry  the  insect  to  a  height  or  distance  equal  to  several  hundred  times  its  length. 
Being  destined  to  make  such  large  leaps,  it  was  also  necessary  that  it  should  be 
strongly  secured  against  falls  to  which  it  might  be  exposed,  and  nature  has  made 
ample  provision  against  accidents  of  this  kind,  by  supplying  it  with  scaly  armour. 
Figures  of  the  flea  and  loose,  highly  magnified,  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Hook 
and  Joblot. 

XII.  — Mouldineu. 

Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  the  appearance  exhibited  by  mouldinesa,  when 
viewed  through  the  microscope.  When  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  one  is  almost  indoced 
to  consider  it  as  an  irregular  tissue  of  filaments  ;  but  the  microscope  shews  that 
it  is  nothing  else  than  a  small  forest  of  plants,  which  derive  their  nourishment  from 
the  moist  substance,  tending  towards  decomposition,  which  serves  them  as  a  base. 
The  stems  of  these  plants  may  be  plainly  distinguished ;  and  sometimes  their  buds. 
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MNDf  shut  aod  others  open.  Barou  de  Munchausen  has  even  done  more :  when 
evefuUj  examining  these  small  plants,  he  observed  that  they  had  a  great  similarity 
to  mushrooms.  They  are  nothing,  there£;>re,  but  microscopic  mu»hroom8,  the  tops 
of  which,  when  they  come  to  maturity,  emit  an  exceedingly  fine  kii)d  of  dust,  which 
is  their  seed.  It  is  well  known  that  mushrooms  spring  up  in  the  course  of  one  night ; 
but  those  of  which  we  here  speak,  being  more  rapid,  almost  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
tbeiriize,  grow  up  in  a  few  hours.  Hence  the  extraordinary  progress  which  moul- 
diness  makes  in  a  very  short  time. 

Another  very  curious  observation  of  the  same  kind,  made  by  M.  Ahlefeld  of 
Giessen,  is  as  follows:  Having  seen  some  stones  covered  with  a  sort  of  dust,  he  had 
the  curiosity  to  examine  it  with  a  microscope,  and  found,  to  his  great  astonishment, 
that  it  consisted  of  small  microscopic  muithrooms,  raised  on  very  short  pedicles,  the 
heads  of  which,  round  in  the  middle,  were  turned  up  at  the  edges.  They  v/ere 
itriated  also  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  as  certain  kinds  of  mushrooms 
•re.  He  remarked  likewise  that  they  contained,  above  their  upper  covering,  a  mul- 
titude of  small  grains,  shaped  like  cherries,  somewhat  flattened ;  which  in  all  proba- 
bility were  the  seeds.  In  the  last  place,  he  observed,  in  this  forest  of  mushrooms, 
Kversl  small  red  insects,  which  no  doubt  fed  upon  them.  (See  Act.  Leipg.  for  the 
yctt  1759.) 

XIII.— Dks/  of  the  Lyeoperdon, 

The  lyooperdon,  or  puff-ball,  is  a  plant  of  the  fungus  kind,  which  grows  in  the 
fona  of  a  tubercle,  covered  with  small  grains  like  shagreen.  If  pressed  with  the 
ibot,  it  bursts,  and  emits  an  exceedingly  fine  kind  of  duat,  which  flies  off  under  the 
appearance  of  smoke ;  but  commonly  a  pretty  large  quantity  remains  in  the  half 
opened  cavity  of  the  plant.  If  some  of  this  dust  be  placed  on  the  objdct-plate  of 
the  microscope,  it  appears  to  consist  of  perfectly  round  globules,  of  an  orange  colour, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  only  about  the  50th  part  of  a  hair;  so  that  each  grain  of 
this  dust  is  but  the  125000th  part  of  a  globule  equal  in  diameter  to  the  breadth  of 
•  hair.  Some  lycoperdons  contain  browner  spherules,  attached  to  a  small  pedicle. 
This  dust  no  doubt  is  the  seed  of  this  anomalous  plant. 

XIV — Of  the  Farina  ofFtowere, 

It  is  not  long  since  the  utility  of  this  farina  in  the  vegetable  economy  was  known. 
Betbre  this  discovery,  it  was  thought  to  be  nothing  eUe  than  the  excrement  of  the 
juices  of  the  flower ;  but  it  is  shewn  by  the  microscope  that  this  dust  is  regularly  and 
uniformly  organised  in  each  kind  of  plant.  In  the  mallow,  for  example,  each  grain  is 
■0  opakeball,  entirely  covered  with  points.  The  farina  of  the  tulip,  and  of  most  of 
the  lily  kind  of  flowers,  has  a  resemblance  to  the  seeds  of  cucumbers  and  melons. 
That  of  the  poppy  resembles  a  grain  of  barley,  with  a  longitudinal  groove  in  it. 

Bot  we  are  taught  by  observation  still  more ;  for  it  is  found  that  this  dust  or  farina 
is  only  a  capsule,  which  contains  another  hr  more  minute ;  and  it  is  the  latter  which 
V  the  real  fecundating  dust  of  plants. 

Xy. — Of  the  rpparent  holea  in  the  Leavee  of  $ome  Plants. 

There  are  certain  plants,  the  leaves  of  which  appear  to  be  pierced  with  a  multitude 
of  nnall  holes.  Of  Uiis  kind,  in  particular,  is  that  called  by  the  botanists  hypericum, 
nd  by  the  vulgar  St.  John's  wort.  Buf'if  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  leaves  be 
viewed  through  a  microscope,  the  supposed  holes  are  found  to  be  vesicles,  contained 
IB  the  thickness  of  the  leaf,  and  covered  with  an  exceedingly  thin  membrane :  in  a 
word,  they  are  the  receptacles  which  contain  the  essential  and  aromatic  oil  peculiar 
to  that  plant. 
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XVL— 0/  the  Down  of  Plants. 

The  spectacle  exbibited  by  those  plants  wbich  have  down,  such  as  borage,  nettles, 
&c.,  is  exceedingly  curious.  When  viewed  through  the  microscope,  they  appear  to 
be  so  covered  with  spikes  as  to  excite  horror.  Those  of  borage  are  for  the  most  part 
bent  so  as  to  form  an  elbow  ;  and,  though  really  very  close,  they  appear  by  the  mi- 
croscope to  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  Persons  who  are  not 
previously  told  what  substance  they  are  looking  at,  will  almost  be  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  they  see  the  skin  of  a  porcupine. 

Xyil. — Of  the  Sparks  struck  from  a  piece  of  Steel  by  means  of  a  Flimt. 

If  sparks  struck  from  a  piece  of  steel  by  a  flint  be  made  to  fall  on  a  leaf  of  paper, 
they  will  be  found,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  globules,  formed  of  small  particles  of 
steel,  detached  by  the  shock,  and  fused  by  the  friction.  Dr.  Hook  observed  some 
which  were  perfectly  smooth,  and  reflected  with  vivacity  the  image  of  a  neighbour- 
ing window  When  in  this  state,  they  are  susceptible  of  being  attracted  by  the 
magnet ;  but  very  often  they  are  reduced  by  the  fusion  to  a  kind  of  scoria,  and  in 
that  case  the  magnet  has  no  power  over  them.  The  cause  of  this  we  shall  explain 
hereafter.  This  fusion  will  excite  no  surprise,  when  it  is  known  that  the  bodies 
most  difficult  to  be  liquefied  need  only,  for  that  purpose,  to  be  reduced  to  very  minute 
particles. 

• 

XVIII.— 0/  the  Asperities  of  certain  bodies,  which  appear  to  be  exceedingbf  sharp 

and  highly  poUshed, 

If  a  needle,  apparently  very  sharp,  be  viewed  through  the  microscope,  it  will  seem  to 
have  a  very  blunt,  irregular  point,  much  resembling  that  of  a  peg  broken  at  the  end. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  edge  of  the  best  set  razor.  When  viewed  through 
the  microscope,  it  will  appear  like  the  back  of  a  penknife,  and  at  certain  distances 
exhibit  indentations  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  but  irregular. 

If  a  piece  of  the  highest  polished  gla^s  be  exposed  to  the  microscope,  you  will  be 
much  astonished  at  its  appearance :  it  will  be  seen  furrowed,  and  filled  with  asperi- 
ties, which  reflect  the  light  in  an  irregular  manner,  making  it  assume  different  colours. 
The  case  is  the  same  with  the  best  polished  steeL 

Art,  in  this  respect,  is  far  inferior  to  nature ;  for  if  works  which  have  been  made 
and  polished,  as  we  may  say,  by  the  latter,  are  exposed  to  the  microscope,  instead  of 
losing  their  polish,  they  appear  with  greater  lustre.  When  the  eyes  of  a  fly,  if  illu- 
minated by  means  of  a  lamp  or  taper,  are  viewed  through  this  instrument,  each  of 
them  exhibits  an  image  of  the  taper  with  a  precision  and  vivacity  which  nothing 
can  equal. 

XIX. — Of  Sand  seen  through  the  Microscope. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  some  kinds  of  sand  calcareous,  and  others  vitri6ab]& 
The  former,  seen  through  the  microscope,  resembles  in  a  great  measure  large  irregular 
fragments  of  rock.  The  most  curious  spectacle  however  is  exhibited  by  the  vitreous 
kind :  when  it  consists  of  rolled  sand,  it  appears  like  so  many  rough  diamonds,  and 
sometimes  like  polished  ones.  One  kind  of  sand,  when  seen  through  the  micro- 
scope, appears  to  be  an  assemblage  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeralds :  another  pre- 
sents the  embryos  of  shells,  exceedingly  small. 

XX — Of  the  Pores  of  Charcoal, 

Dr.  Hook  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  with  a  microscope  the  texture  of  charcoal^ 
which  he  found  to  be  filled  with  pores  regularly  arranged,  and  passing  through  its 
whole  length :  hence  it  appears  that  there  is  no  charcoal  into  which  the  air  does  not 
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iotroduoe  itself.  This  obseryer,  in  the  18th  fmrt  of  an  inch,  counted  150  of  these 
pores;  from  which  it  follows,  that  in  a  piece  of  charcoal,  an  inch  in  diameter,  there 
ire  alxmt  5720000. 

On  this  subject  we  hare  been  obliged,  agreeably  to  our  plan,  to  be  exceedingly 
brief;  but,  to  supply  this  deficiency,  we  shall  here  point  out  the  principal  works 
which  contain  micrographic  observations,  and  the  authors  who  have  particularly  applied 
themselves  to  this  kind  of  study.     The  first  we  shaU  mention  is  Father  Bonnani, 
a  Jesuit,  author  of  a  book  entitled  '*  Ricreazione  dell'ochio  k  della  mente,'*  part 
(^  which  is  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject.     The  celebrated  Lewenboek  spent 
ilnKMt  the  whole  of  his  life  in  the  same  occupation,  and  published  the  observations 
be  made  in  his  **  Arcana  Naturae.*'    A  great  many  observations  of  this  kind  may  be 
fbuod  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  all  the  Journals  and  Memoirs  of  learned 
Societies.    But  few  have  made  so  many  researches  on  this  subject  as  M.  Joblot. 
aothor  of  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  '*  Description  et  usages  de  plusieurs  nouveaux 
MicroMopes,  &c.,  avec  de  nouveaux  observations  sur  un  multitude  innombrable 
d'insectes,  &c.,  qui  naissent  dans  les  liqueurs,  &c.   Paris,  1716."     He  infused  in 
vster  s  great  number  of  different  substances,  and  caused  the  small  animals  produced 
by  these  infusions  to  be  engraved:  to  the  greater  part  of  them  he  has  even  given 
BBines,  derived  fi'om  their  resemblance  to  known  bodies,  or  from  other  circumstances. 
Bat  we  most  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  which  was  republished  in  1754, 
considerably  enlarged,  under  this  title:  "Observations  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  faites 
avee  le  Microscope  sur  un  grand  nombre  d'insectes,  et  sur  les  Animalcules  qui  se 
troQrent  dans  les  liqueurs  preparees  et  non  preparees,  &c.,'*  4to,  with  a  great  number 
of  plates.     Needham,  in  the  year  1750,  published  his  work,  called  "  New  Micro- 
scopies] Observations."    Buffon's  observations  on  spermatic  moleculae  may  be  seen 
in  his  work  on  Natural  History.     We  have  also  Baker's  works,  entitled  **  The 
Microscope  made  Easy,  and  Employment  for  the  Microscope."    The  first  part  con- 
tsiDs  s  description  of  the  apparatus  and  the  method  of  using  different  kinds  of  mi- 
croscopes, and  the  second  a  very  long  detail  of  microscopical  observations  made  on  va- 
rioui  natural  objects.     This  work  was  attended  with  great  success,  and  is  exceedingly 
instructive.     The  Abb#  Spallanzani  caused  his  microscopical  observations,  in  which 
be  several  times  contradicts  Needham,  to  be  printed  in  Italian  ;  a  French  translation, 
entitled  '^Nouvelles  Observations  Microscopiques,*'  was   published,  in  octavo,  at 
I'aris,  in  1769t  with  notes  by  the  above  philosopher.    If  to  these  be  added  various 
Memoirs  by  Fontana,  Roffredi,  Spallanzani,  &c.,  published  in  the  "  Journal  de 
Pbysiqae,*'  we  shall  have  enumerated  all  the  writings,  or  at  least  the  principal  ones, 
which  have  hitherto  appeared  on  this  subject. 


^e  shall  add  to  the  preceding  problems  on  Optics  in  Montucla's  work,  a  brief 
suamuiry  of  the  modem  discoveries  in  this  branch  of  science. 

Ftxed  LineM  in  the  Prismatic  Spectrum. 

By  viewing  through  a  telescope  the  spectrum  formed  from  a  narrow  beam  of  solar 
light  by  a  fine  prism  of  flint  glass,  Fraunhofer  of  Munich  discovered  that  the  spec- 
trum was  covered  throughout  by  dark  lines  of  different  widths,  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  none  of  the  lines  coinciding  with  the 
boundary  of  any  of  the  coloured  spaces.  There  are  not  less  than  600  of  these  lines. 
Several  of  them  are  sensibly  broader  than  the  others,  and  may  be  discovered  with 
comparative  case.     One  is  near  the  outer  end  of  the  red  space ;  a  broad  and  dark 
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one  18  near  the  middle  of  the  red,  a  strong  double  line  is  in  the  middle  of  the  ormge, 
one  in  the  green  consiste  of  several  lines,  a  very  strong  one  is  m  the  Umt,  one  in  the 
indigo,  and  one  in  the  violet. 

Similar  bands  are  seen  in  the  light  of  the  planets,  fixed  stars,  the  electric  spark, 
and  coloured  flowers,  but  they  are  not  found  in  the  spectrum  formed  by  the  light  of  s 
lamp  ;  but  in  the  orange  portion  of  the  lamp-light  spectrum,  there  is  a  line  brighter 
than  the  rest  of  the  spectrum. 

On  the  Heating  Power  of  the  Speetntm, 
Dr.  Herschel  found  by  experiments  that  the  heating  power  of  the  spectrum  gra- 
dually increased  from  the  violet  to  the  red  extremity,  and  that  the  tbcrmoineter 
continued  to  rise  beyond  the  red  end,  where  no  light  whatever  could  be  perceived. 
Hence  he  drew  the  conclusion  thai  there  are  invisible  rags  in  the  light  of  the  «», 
which  produce  heat,  and  which  have  a  less  refrangibility  than  red  light. 

Mr.  Seebeck  however,  who  has  recently  experimented  on  the  subject,  shews  that 
the  place  of  maximum  heat  in  the  spectrum  varies  with  the  substance  of  which 
the  prism  is  made.  Thus  with  water  the  maximum  of  heat  was  in  the  yellow  portion 
of  the  spectrum ;  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  was  in  the  orange  ;  with  crown  glass,  in  the 
middle  of  the  red ;  and  with  flint  glass,  (the  material  which  Herschel  used)  hejftmd 
the  red. 

On  the  Chemical  Influence  of  the  Spectrum, 

It  has  long  been  known  that  lunar  caustic  becomes  black  when  exposed  to  the 
light,  and  very  speedily  so  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  When  exposed  to 
the  light  of  the  spectrum,  it  is  found  to  become  very  soon  black  begond  the  violet 
extremity,  less  readily  so  in  the  violet,  and  so  on  towards  the  red  end;  and 
when  a  little  blackened  by  exposure  near  the  violet  end,  its  colour  is  partially 
restored  by  exposure  in  the  red  rays. 

On  the  Magnetizing  power  of  the  Solar  Rags, 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Morichini  announced  that  by  collecting  the  violet  rays  in  the 
focus  of  a  convex  lens,  and  carrying  the  focus  from  the  middle  of  one  half  of  a  needle 
to  the  extremities  of  that  half,  and  continuing  the  operation  for  an  hour,  the  needle 
acquired  perfect  polarity.  The  experiment  was  repeated  sometimes  with,  and  some- 
times without,  success,  by  various  scientific  persons ;  but  the  truth  of  the  fact  an- 
nounced has  recently  been  put  beyond  dispute  by  some  experiments  made  by  our 
distinguished  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Somerville. 

Having  covered  with  paper  one  half  of  a  sewing  needle,  quite  devoid  of  magnetism, 
Mrs.  S.  exposed  the  uncovered  half  to  the  violet  rays,  and  in  about  two  hour*  the 
needle  had  become  decidedly  magnetized,  the  exposed  end  exhibiting  north  polarity. 
The  indigo  rays  magnetized  a  needle  with  nearly  the  same  facility  as  the  blue  ones; 
and  the  blue  and  green  produced  also  a  small  analogous  effect,  but  the  other  rays  pro- 
duced  no  sensible  effect  whatever. 

When  the  rays  were  concentrated  by  means  of  a  lens  the  effect  was  produced 
more  speedily ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  the  magnetic  effect  was  produced  by 
exposing  the  needle  half  covered  with  paper  to  the  sun's  rays  transmitted  through 
green  glass,  or  through  glass  coloured  blue  with  cobalt.  The  light  transmitted 
through  a  blue  or  green,  riband  produced  the  same  effect,  and  when  the  needles  thus 
covered  had  hung  a  day  or  two  in  the  sun's  rays,  behind  a  pane  of  glass,  their 
exposed  ends  were  north  poles,  as  when  the  effect  was  produced  by  the  rays  of  the 
spectrum. 

These  peculiar  properties  ot  light  have  acquired  increased  importance  fron 
the  singular   and   most    wonderful  application  that   has   been   recently  made  of 
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iooe  of  them  to  taking  drawings  and  views  of  matchless  accuracy*  and  of  delicacy 
beyood  the  reach  of  all  human  art. 

About  twelve  months  ago  it  was  announced  that  M.  Daguerre,  well  known  for  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  dioramic  pictures  executed  by  him,  and  exhibited  in  most  ol 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  had  discovered  a  mode  of  fixing  the  images  formed  in 
the  Camera  Obscura  and  of  producing  pictures  which  exceeded  in  delicacy  any  thing 
that  bad  ever  before  been  seen. 

Oo  this  announcement  reaching  England,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  immediately  laid  before 
the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  a  method  which  he  had  practised  for  some  years, 
umI  which  it  was  thought  might  possibly  be  the  same  in  substance  as  the  process 
diitcovered  by  the  ingenious  Frenchman.  A  comparison  of  the  results  shewed,  how- 
ever, that  the  processes  of  M.  Daguerre  and  Mr.  Talbot  were  by  no  means  identical. 
Both  methods,  indeed,  gave  permanent  pictures  from  images  formed  in  the  Camera; 
but  Mr.  Talbot's  pictures  had  dark  shades  where  light  colours  were  in  the  object 
copied,  and  lights  where  in  nature  the  colours  were  dark.  On  the  contrary,  in 
Daguerre*6  pictures,  light  colours  were  represented  by  light  shades,  and  dark  colours 
by  datk  shades ;  and  the  gradations  of  the  shades— the  translation,  so  to  speak,  from 
m/<wr  in  n/ature  to  »hade  in  the  picture,  exhibited  a  degree  of  perfection  utterly  un- 
attvoable  byart.  Still,  however,  the  process  of  Mr.  Talbot  has  its  own  uneful  and 
iodcpendent  application  in  cases  where  that  of  M.  Duguerre,  admirable  as  it  is,  does 
not  apply  at  all.  We  shall  give  such  an  account  of  both  processes  as,  we  tiust,  will 
enable  an  attentive  reader  to  practise  either  with  success ;  beginning  with 

PHOTOGENIC    DRAWING. 

Having  pasted  a  bottle  carefully  over  with  paper,  dissolve  in  it  a  quantity  of 
titrate  oftilver,  (lunar  caustic)  in  distilled  water,  putting  one  drachm  of  the  nitrate  to 
four  table  spoonfuls  of  water ;  and  taking  care  that  neither  the  nitrate  in  its  solid 
state,  nor  the  solution,  is  expot^ed  to  the  light  of  day.  Put  the  bottle  away  in  a  dark 
doiet  for  use.  Fill  another  bottle  with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  and 
water;  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  water  should  be  distilled.  Take  a  sheet  of  stout 
uriting  paper,  such  as  Bath  post,  dip  it  in  a  solution  composed  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
parti  of  pure  water  to  one  of  the  saturated  solution  of  salt.  Press  the  wetted  paper 
between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  and  then  dry  it  at  the  tire. 

In  a  room  from  which  day-light  is  carefully  excluded,  wash  over  one  side  of  the 
paper  twice  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  using  for  the  purpose  a  large  camel's 
hair  pencil,  and  dry  the  paper  after  each  washing. 

The  paper  may  now  in  general  be  considered  as  prepared,  and  it  will  be  found 
sufficiently  sensitive  for  making  photogenic  pictures  by  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's 
n)a.  But  if  it  is  intended  for  taking  pictures  by  means  of  reflected  light,  as  in  the 
Camera  Obscura,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  whole  process  of  preparation 
again  :  dipping  in  the  salt  and  water,  drying, — washing  with  the  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  drying  again.  By  proceeding  in  this  wsy»  the  sensibility  of  the  paper 
may  be  increased  almost  indefinitely  :  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  fix  images  on  paj  er 
of  extreme  sensibility,  as  the  darkening  process  is  apt  to  proceed,  whatever  process 
may  be  adopted  for  checking  it. 

Having  prepared  paper  of  the  requisite  sensibility  for  the  object  in  view,  we  shall 
wppose  that  it- is  desired  to  have  on  the  paper  a  representation  of  some -subject, 
•s  shewn  in  the  Camera  Obscura. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  point  of  view,  draw  out  the  slider  of  the  Camera  till  a 
diitinct  image  of  the  object  in  view  is  obtained  in  the  focus,  or  a  piece  of  common 
pftp^r.  Then,  in  a  room  from  which  day-light  is  shut  out,  replace  the  piece  of  com- 
mon paper  in  the  Camera  with  a  piece  of  prepared,  highly  sensitive  photogenic 
p>per  (th«  object  glass  being  covered)  ;  and  shut  down  the  posterior  flap  of  the 
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Camera ;  and  removing  the  instrument  to  the  selected  point  of  view,  take  off  the  eorer 
of  the  object-glaas,  and  allow  the  image  of  the  ohject  vHiich  it  is  desired  to  hsve 
represented  to  be  formed  on  the  photogenic  paper.  If  the  day  is  bright,  a  distinct 
image  of  the  object  will  be  found  imprinted  on  the  paper  in  from  15  to  90  minutes. 
Then,  the  cover  being  put  again  upon  the  object-glass,  remove  the  Camera  with  the 
paper  in  it  to  the  dark  chamber ;  and,  withdrawing  the  picture,  immerse  it  immediately 
in  cold  water  for  15  or  20  minutes.  It  may  be  advisable  to  change  the  water 
occasionally,  to  wash  out  as  much  as  possible  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  remaining  un- 
changed on  the  paper.  Dry  the  paper  at  the  fire,  and  make  a  solution  of  cme  table 
spoonful  of  the  saturated  solution  of  salt  and  water,  and  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of 
pure  water.-^ding  the  bulk  of  two  pins'  heads  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Soak  the 
paper  in  the  solution,  and  dry  it  at  the  fire,  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  the  imsige  will 
be  found  to  be  fixed,  being  altogether  insensible  to  the  further  action  of  light. 

To  wtake  an  aeewrate  Drawing  of  axg  ohjeet,  6y  means  of  Soiar  Light, 

Take  a  piece  of  prepared  paper  large  enough  for  the  object  in  view,  and  in  s 
darkened  room  place  the  object  on  the  side  of  the  paper  which  has  been  washed  with 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  place  over  the  object  a  piece  of  good  window  glass. 

It  may  be  well  to  place  the  paper  on  a  book,  and  to  keep  the  object  in  accurate 
contact  with  the  paper,  by  pressure  on  the  edge  of  the  glass ;  for  absolute  contrast  is 
essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  picture. 

The  arrangements  may  be  more  conveniently  made  by  means  of  a  small  drawing 
board,  with  a  cushioned  back*board  to  lay  the  paper  and  the  object  upon,  and  s 
pane  of  glass  adapted  to  the  board  to  lay  upon  tiie  object;  and  the  whole  can  be 
fastened  into  the  frame  by  the  cross-sticks  at  the  back  of  the  cushioned  board,  ss 
the  psper  is  fastened  into  the  frame  for  drawing. 

Let  the  object  under  the  glass  be  suddenly  placed  in  the  direct  rays  of  the. sun,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  a  perfect  image  of  it  will  be  formed  on  the  paper ;  the  parts  of  the 
paper  uncovered  will  l)e  black,  or  nearly  so;  those  parts  of  the  object  through 
which  the  solar  rays  pass  most  freely  will  be  darkest  in  the  picture,  and  such  ports 
as  totally  eiclude  the  rays  of  light  will  be  white  ;  the  other  parts  of  different 
degrees  of  shade,  depending  on  the  transparency  of  different  parts  of  the  object 

It  may  be  stated,  generally,  with  respect  to  colour,  that  lights  in  the  (Aiject  gire 
darks  in  the  picture,  and  vice  versa. 

If  the  picture  be  fixed  as  directed  above,  ii  may  be  used,  as  the  object  was,  to  pro- 
duce another  picture  in  which  lights,  shades,  and  direction  will  be  again  reversed ;  but 
this  second  picture,  is  always  less  distinct  than  the  first  one,  because  aU  the  im- 
perfections of  the  paper  through  which  the  rays  penetrate  to  the  prepared  paper  be- 
neath, are  represented  in  the  transferred  picture.  Copies  of  engravings  may  be  taken 
in  the  same  way,  by  laying  the  hce  of  the  engraving  on  the  prepared  side  of  the 
photogenic  paper  ;  but  here  again  both  lights,  shadows,  and  positions  will  be  re- 
versed, and  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  texture  of  the  pnper  on  which  the 
engraving  is  made  will  impair  the  distinctness  of  the  photogenic  copy ;  and  if  thii 
copy  be  fixed  and  used  to  obtain  a  reverse,  the  indistinctness  in  the  reverse  will  be  still 
further  increased  from  the  same  cause.  But  both  the  copies  fhxn  the  original,  sad 
the  transfer  from  the  copy,  are  often  very  beautiful.  Feathers,  finely  veined  leaves, 
and  many  grasses,  form  very  interesting  photogenic  pictures ;  and  the  use  of  the  art  in 
preserving  pictures,  ,/!ic-stiiit/es  of  rare  and  delicate  plants,  &e.,  is  very  obviodii. 

A  pleasing  application  of  the  art,  to  persons  who  draw  with  confidence  and  taste, 
and  are  desirous  of  multiplying  copies  of  their  sketches,  may  be  called 

Phoioptnie  Etching, 
Smoke  one  side  of  a  piece  of  window  glass  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and 
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vith  a  pointed  implement  make  a  drawing  of  any  object  on  the  smoked  side  of  the 
glass. 

Lay  the  dean  side  of  this  glass  on  a  piece  of  prepared  paper,  and  expose  the 
drewiog  for  a  short  time  to  the  sun,  when  a  perfect  copy  of  the  drawing  will  be 
imprinted  on  the  paper,  the^part  hid  from  the  sun  by  the  soot  being  the  white  ground 
of  the  copy. 

This  smoked  glass,  Mrith  the  drawing  npon  it,  may  be  used  to  take  any  number 
of  copies  in  succession ;  but  the  pictures,  as  they  are  taken,  must  be  kept  from  the 
light  till  they  are  fixed. 

It  may  again  be  noticed,  that  any  imperfection  in  the  contact  of  the  glass  and  the 
paper  injures  the  distinctness  of  the  impression. 

Many  other  applications  of  the  process  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  persons 
srho  may  be  inclined  to  practise  it. 

We  now  proceed  to  gire  directions  for  producing  pictures  with  the  aid  of  the  Ca* 
mers,  by  the  more  delicate  process  of  M.  Daguerre ;  availing  ourselves  chiefly  of  the 
offidsl  account  published  by  the  discoverer,  in  compliance  with  an  agreement  made 
with  the  French  government,  which  has  settled  an  annuity  of  6000  francs  on  M. 
Dsguerre,  and  one  of  4000  francs  on  his  associate,  M.  Neipce,  as  a  recom pence 
for  makang  the  particulars  of  the  discovery  known  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
large. 

D AOUBRRBOTYPE . 

The  pictures  are  formed  on  thin  plates  of  the  purest  silver  plated  on  copper ; 
the  copper  being  of  sufficient  thickness  to  maintain  perfect  smoothness  and  flatness 
in  the  silver  plate ;  but  the  thickness  of  both  ought  not  to  exceed  that  of  a  stout 
evd,  and  the  size  of  the  plate  will  depend  on  that  of  the  Camera. 

Powder  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  the  finest  pumice  stone ;  then  laying  the 
plate  on  several  folds  of  paper,  take  some  cotton  dipped  in  a  little  olive  oil,  rub  the 
plate  gently,  rounding  the  strokes.  The  pumice  stone  and  cotton  must  be  changed 
leveral  times.  When  the  plate  is  well  polished,  it  must  be  cleaned  by  powdering  it 
over  again  with  pumice  stone,  rounding  and  crossing  the  strokes  to  obtain  a  flat 
far£ice. 

Roll  up  a  little  pledget  of  cotton,  and  moisten  it  with  a  diluted  solution  of  nitric 
acid  (one  pert  of  acid  to  eight  of  distilled  water),  applying  the  cotton  to  the  mouth 
of  the  phial  containing  the  solution,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  cotton  only  may  be 
slightly  wetted ;  and  <with  the  pledget  so  moistened  rub  the  surface  of  the  plate 
equally.  Change  the  cotton  and  rub  on,  rounding  the  strokes  till  the  acid  is  per- 
fectly spread,  and  forms  a  thin  film  on  the  surface.  Again  powder  with  pumice, 
and  clean  with  fresh  cotton,  rubbing  as  before,  but  very  slightly. 

Put  the  pkte  with  the  silver  side  upwards  in  a  wire  frame,  and  to  the  copper 
tide  apply  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  flame  playing  upon  and  touching  the  copper 
as  the  lamp  is  carried  round.  Continuing  this  for  about  five  minutes,  a  strong  white 
costing  will  be  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  silver.  Withdraw  the  lamp,  and  cool 
the  plate  wddenfy  by  placing  it  on  a  cold  substance,  as  a  marble  table. 

When  perfectly  cooled,  polish  it  again  with  dry  pumice  stone  and  cotton,  repeated 
leveral  times.  Repeat  the  operations  with  the  acid;  and  polishing  afterwards  with 
dry  pmnice  stone  and  cotton  thrice,-  taking  care  not  to  breathe  upon  the  plate,  or 
to  touch  it  with  the  fingers,  or  even  with  the  cotton  on  which  the  fingers  have 
rested. 

Pat  the  plate  into  a  frame,  and  invert  it,  so  that  the  silver  face  may  be  downward 
on  the  top  of  a  box,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  quantity  of  iWtne  broken  into  small 
pieces,  and  contained  in  a  little  dish.    Let  the  plate  remain  in  this  position,  till  the 
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ronrlensiation  of  tbe  vapour  of  the  iodine  hag  covered  the  surface  with  a  fine  coating 
of  B  yellow  gold  colour.  The  time  for  effecting  this  may  vary  from  five  minutes  to 
half  an  hour,  according  to  the  operation  ;  the  operator  examines  from  time  to  time 
how  the  process  is  proceeding.  This  process  is  conducted  in  a  darkened  apartment, 
and  tbe  examinations  are  made  hy  a  little  light  admitted  sideways,  not  from  tbe  root 
Lifting  the  plate  with  the  frame  with  both  hands,  and  turning  it  up  quickly,  the 
operator  sees  at  a  glance  the  true  colour  of  the  coating ;  very  little  light  suflldng  for 
the  purpose.  If  too  pale,  the  plate  is  instantly  replaced ;  if  the  gold  tint  is 
passed,  the  coating  is  useless,  and  the  whole  of  the  operations  roust  be  gone  orer 
de  novo. 

Having  previously  adjusted  the  Camera  to  focus,  place  tbe  plate  in  the  Camera; 
and  placing  the  Camera  in  front  of  the  landscape,  uncover  the  lens,  and  allow  tbe 
light  to  form  a  picture  of  what  is  before  the  Camera  on  the  coated  surface  of  tbe 
silver ;  all  light  except  that  from  the  object  glass  being  rigidly  excluded.  The  lens 
of  the  Camera  ought  to  be  periscopie. 

The  time  which  the  plate  must  remain  in  the  Camera  depends  entirely  on  the 
intensity  of  the  light  of  the  objects  whose  image  is  to  be  depicted.  At  Paris  it  may 
vary  from  three  to  thirty  minutes. ' 

When  it  is  conceived  that  the  plate  has  remained  long  enough,  the  Camera  with 
the  plate  in  it  must  be  removed  to  a  darkened  chamber ;  the  only  light  admissible 
being  that  of  a  taper. 

The  plate  removed,  nothing  whatever  will  be  perceived  upon  its  surfoce ;  its  ap- 
pearance is  an  absolute  blank. 

Put  it  into  a  box,  the  face  inclining  forwards  45  degrees  from  the  perpendicular ; 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  place  a  cup  containing  mercury.  Putting  on  the  lid 
of  the  box,  place  a  spirit  lamp  below  the  mercury,  till  it  is  raised  to  a  temperature 
of  60*  ceiitrigrade.  Withdraw  the  lamp  immediately,  and  after  continuing  to  rise 
some  time,  tbe  thermometer,  by  which  the  heat  of  the  mercury  is  measured,  will 
begin  to  fall.     When  it  falls  to  45*  centrigrade,  withdraw  the  plate. 

A  pUte  of  glass  is  placed  in  this  mercurialising  box  in  front  of  the  plate ;  so  that 
by  means  of  a  feeble  taper  the  operator  can  see  the  gradual  development  of  the 
picture  under  the  influence  of  the  mercurial  vapour. 

The  impress  of  nature  is  on  the  plate  when  it  is  removed  from  the  Camera,  bat  it 
is  invisible ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  several  minutes*  exposure  to  the  mercurial  vapour 
that  tbe  faint  traces  of  objects  begin  to  appear. 

After  the  mercurialising  process  has  been  completed,  the  next  object  is  to  fix  the 
image. 

Plunge  the  plate  into  a  plate  of  common  water,  and  withdraw  it  immediately,  the 
surface  merely  requiring  to  be  moistened.  Then  plunge  it  into  a  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt ;  or,  which  is  better,  into  a  saturated  solution  of  hyposulphate  of 
soda,  moving  the  plate  about  in  the  solution  by  means  of  a  hook  of  copper  wire. 
When  the  yellow  colour  is  quite  gone,  lift  up  the  plate  with  both  hands,  taking  care 
not  to  touch  the  drawing ;  and  plunge  it  again  into  a  trough  of  pure  water. 

Lay  the  plate  immediately  upon  an  inclined  plane  ;  pour  over  it,  in  a  streaoi,  hot 
but  not  boiling  water,  to  carry  off  what  may  remain  of  the  saline  solution. 

If  any  drops  of  water  remain  on  the  drawing,  they  must  be  blown  off;  for  by  drying 
they  would  leave  stains  on  the  dravring. 

It  remains  only  now  to  place  the  plate  in  a  square  of  strong  pasteboard,  ooveied 
by  a  glass ;  and  to  frame  the  whole  in  wood ;  and  if  all  the  operations  have  been 
successfully  conducted,  a  production  will  be  the  result  which,  with  respect  to  deli- 
cacy and  faithfulness,  is  unapproachable  by  any  art  previously  known. 
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On  the  InJUxitm  and  Diffraction  of  Light. 

Toobcerfe  the  action  of  bodies  on  ligbt  pasiing  near  them,  let  a  lens  of  short  focus 
be  fixed  in  a  window  shutter,  and  a  beam  of  sun  light  be  transmitted  through  the  lens. 
This  light  will  diverge  from  the  focus  of  the  lens  and  form  a  circular  image  of  light 
00  the  opposite  walL  The  shadows  of  all  bodies  held  in  this  light  will  be  found  to 
be  BQiTounded  with  three  coloured  fringes.  The  firat,  reckoning  from  the  shadow, 
will  be,  riolet,  indigo,  pale  blue,  green,  yellow,  red.  The  second,  blue,  yellow,  red; 
uid  the  third,  pale  blue,  pale  yellow,  pale  red. 

These  fringes  may  be  conveniently  examined  by  means  of  a  lens,  and  they  present 
Tarioiu  interesting  phenomena,  according  as  the  light  is  the  direct  solar  ray,  or  the  dif- 
ferent primitive  portions  of  the  spectrum  ;  and  even  according  to  the  shape  of  tha 
aperture  through  which  the  light  is  admitted. 

Of  the  Colour  a  of  Thin  PlaUt, 

The  thinnest  transparent  film  that  can  be  generally  met  with  will  both  reflect  and 
transmit  light  which  is  white  or  colourleea  ;  but  if  the  thickness  be  diminished  to  a 
rery  great  degree,  the  reflected  and  transmitted  light  are  both  CDLured^ 

A  sosp  bubble  is  a  familiar  and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  colours  produced  by 
reflection  and  refraction  from  and  through  thin  plates.  The  colours  of  the  oxidated 
film  on  glass  which  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  weather,  is  another  example ;  and  if 
s  piece  of  sealing  wax  be  stuck  to  a  plate  of  mica,  and  detached  with  a  jerk,  extremely 
thin  filsments  will  adhere  to  the  wax,  and  they  will  exhibit  the  most  brilliant  colours 
by  reflected  light. 

If  we  blow  a  soap  bubble,  and  cover  it  with  a  clear  glass  to  protect  it  from  cur- 
rents of  sir ;  after  it  has  grown  thin  by  standing  awhile,  a  great  many  concentric 
eolonred  rings  will  be  observed  round  the  top  of  it.  As  the  bubble  grows  thinner 
the  rings  will  dilate ;  the  central  spot  will  become  in*  succession  white,  bluish,  and 
then  black,  after  which  from  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  black  part,  the  bubble 
will  burst. 

Of  the  Colours  of  Thich  Plates, 

The  colours  of  thick  plates  may  be  seen  with  a  candle  held  before  the  eye,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  a  pane  of  crown  glass  in  a  window  on  which  has  been  a  fine 
dspoation  of  moisture  or  of  dust. 

But  these  colours  may  be  seen  to  great  advantage  by  means  of  two  equally 
thick  plates  of  glass  placed  near  to  and  above  each  other,  and  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
psrallel. 

If  a  ray  of  condensed  light,  subtending  about  2?,  fall  nearly  perpendicularly  on  the 
npper  phte,  and  the  eye  be  placed  behind  the  plate,  several  reflected  images  will  be 
leen  in  a  row,  besides  the  direct  one.  The  field  will  be  seen  crossed  by  numerous 
beautiful  bands  of  colour ;  the  central  bands  consist  of  blackish  and  whitish  stripes, 
snd  the  exterior  of  brilliant  bands  of  red  and  green  light ;  the  direction  of  the  bands 
being  parallel  to  the  common  section  of  the  inclined  planes. 

On  the  Colours  of  Grooved  Surfaces, 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  beautiful  play  of  colours  exhibited  by  mother  of 
pearl  and  some  other  substances  is  derived  from  their  surfaces  being  covered  with 
minute  grooves ;  and  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Barton,  of  the  Royal  Mint,  made  a  beau- 
tiful application  of  this  property  in  the  production  of  what  he  very  appropriately 
called  Iris  ornaments.  By  means  of  a  deUoate  machine  he  was  enabled  to  cut,  with 
a  diamond  or  polished  steel,  parallel  grooves  at  the  distance  of  from  the  2000th  to  the 
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lOOOOth  part  of  an  ioch  apart;  and  the  light  reflected  from  the  findy  gioored  sur- 
face exhibited  the  most  beautiful  prismatic  colours.  They  were  formed  into  buttons 
for  dress  coats  for  gentlemen,  and  into  articles  of  ornament  for  ladies,  arranged  in 
patterns. 

In  forming  the  buttons,  patterns  were  cut  in  steel,  which  was  afterwards  har- 
dened and  used  as  a  die  to  stamp  the  impressions  on  buttons  made  of  brass.  In  sun- 
light, gas-light;  or  even  brilliant  lamp  or  candle-light,  the  brilliancy  of  the  eolours 
of  these  ornaments  was  scarcely  surpused  by  the  flashes  of  the  diamond. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  these  very  beauti^l  articles  were  soon  supplied  at  a  cAm/i 
rate,  that  they  have  cessed  to  be  much  used  in  fiuhionable  life ;  they  are,  however, 
very  elegant ;  and,  as  a  branch  of  Optics,  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit  form  a 
most  interesting  object  of  contemplation. 

On  the  Abtorption  of  Light. 

All  bodies  absorb  light.  On  the  summits  of  high  mountains,  where  light  from 
celestial  objects  has  to  pass  through  a  thinner  stratum  of  air,  a  much  greater  number  of 
stars  are  visible  to  the  eye  than  on  the  plains  below;  and  through  great  depths  of 
matter  objects  become  almost  invisible.  The  absorptive  power  of  air  is  finely  dis- 
played  in  the  oolour  of  the  morning  and  evening  clouds ;  and  that  of  water,  in  the  red 
colour  of  even  the  meridian  son,  when  seen  from  a  diving  bell  at  a  great  depth  in 
the  sea. 

These  appearances  are  caused  by  the  absorption  of  one  dass  of  rays  in  passing 
through  the  air  or  the  water,  while  the  rest  make  their  way,  either  directly  or  by 
reflection,  to  the  eye.**    * 

Charcoal,  in  its  ordinary  state,  is  the  most  absorbent  of  all  bodies ;  but  in  some 
particular  states  of  combination —in  gas  or  in  flame — as  forming  the  essential 
constituent  of  the  diamond,  it  is  very  transparent.  Metals  are  transparent  in  a  state 
of  solution ;  and  silver  and  gold,  when  beaten  very  thin,  transmit  light,  the  former 
blue,  the  latter  green. 

Some  clouds  absorb  blue  rays,  and  transmit  red ;  others  absorb  all  rays  in  equal  pro- 
portions, and  exhibit  the  sun  through  them  perfectly  white.  The  image  of  the  sun, 
as  seen  through  diluted  ink,  is  also  quite  white. 

The  absorbing  power  of  different  bodies  is  variously  modified  by  heat  and  other 
drcumstances.  Pure  phosphorus,  which  is  of  a  slightly  yellow  colour,  transmits 
freely  almost  all  the  coloured  rays.  When  melted,  and  gradually  cooled,  it  absorbs 
all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  at  thicknesses  at  which  it  formerly  transmitted  them. 

On  the  Polarisation  of  Light, 

When  light  emitted  from  the  sun  or  any  self-luminous  body,  is  reflected  from  the 
surfiu:e,  or  transmitted  through  the  surface,  of  any  homogeneous  uncrystalVxed  body, 
the  reflected  or  transmitted  light  continues  the  same  when  we  turn  round  the  body ; 
so  that  the  light  fidls  upon  it  at  the  same  angle,  or  the  different  tides  of  the  rays  from 
the  same  paper  lie  with  reference  to  the  angle  of  inddence.  Such  light  is  called  eoai- 
mofi  Ught, 

But  a  kind  of  light  has  been  discovered  which  exhibits  different  properties  with 
respect  to  the  angle  of  inddence,  according  as  the  reflecting  or  transmitting  sur&ce  is 
presented  to  one  tide  or  another  of  the  inddent  ray.  Such  light  is  called  polmnud 
Ught. 

Whenever  this  light  is  obtained  it  must  have  previously  existed  in  the  form  of 
ooromon  light ;  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  hy  reJUetion  from  the  surfiice  of  tran- 
sparent and  opake  bodies,  by  transmission  through  plates  or  planes  of  uncryatallised 
bodies,  or  by  transmission  through  bodies  regularly  crystallised,  and  possesdng  the 
property  of  double  refraction. 
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^'  ®-  To  ezplaia  the  difference  between  common  and 

B.-    polarised  light,  let  a  (Fig.  68.),  be  a  plate  of  glass 

m^^^mi^^i^^i^L/\    ^  placed  at  the  end  of  a  tube  m  n,  that  a  ray  ot 

^^^^2^=^^^^^^   light  incident  at  a,  may  be  reflected  along  the  axis 
,j^  of  the  tube  ■  v.    At  the  end  of  another  smaller 

tube  M  p,  which  can  turn  round  within  m  h,  place 
I  dfflilar  piece  of  glass  capable  of  reflecting  a  ray  a  c,to  the  eye  at  a. 

Let  a  ray  of  light,.K  a,  fidl  upon  the  rertical  plate  of  glass  a,  at  an  angle  of  56", 
and  incline  the  plate  a  to  the  axis  a  c,  so  that  the  ray  may  be  reflected  along  a  c, 
and  from  c  again  at  an  angle  of  56^  to  ■•  Then,  when  the  first  reflection  is  horizon- 
tal,  and  the  second  vertical,  or  when  b  a  c  is  a  horizontal  plane,  and  a  c  f  a  vertical 
ooe,  the  ray  c  x  will  be  so  weak  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  But  if  we  turn  the  tube  n  p 
vitiuD  M  N  without  moving  a  or  m  K,  or  altering  the  inclination  of  c  to  a  c,  the  ray  c  e 
will  become  stronger  and  stronger,  till  it  has  been  turned  round  90°,  or  that  ace 
if  in  a  horizontal  plane  as  well  as  R  a  c,  when  the  light  of  the  beam  c  e  attains  its 
mtximum— continuing  to  turn  the  tube  it  will  become  fainter  and  fainter,  till,  after 
bong  turned  90*  more,  when  the  plane  a  c  e  is  in  the  opposite  vertical  c  e,  it  will  again 
beinrisible;  at  the  next  90°  the  brightness  of  the  ray  will  be  at  its  maximum,  and  on 
completing  the  revolution  it  will  vanish  again. 

This  experiment  shews  that  when  either  the  upper  or  the  under  side  of  the  ray 
ii  neirest  c,  the  plate  is  incapable  of  reflecting  it ;  but  that  when  the  right  or  the  left 
■ide  if  nearest  the  reflectmg  plate,  the  plate  reflects  the  ray  as  if  it  were  common 
ligbtjSQd  in  intermediate  positions,  intermediate  portions  of  light  are  reflected.  The 
ny  A  c  has  therefore  properties  different  from  common  light,  and  we  hence  conclude 
^  a  ray  of  common  light,  as  r  a,  reflected  from  glass  at  an  angle  of  56®,  becomes 
poliriied  by  the  reflection.  If  the  original  beam  r  a  has  considerable  intensity,  the 
reflected  pencil  c  s  does  not  wholly  vanish,  and  the  part  remaining  visible  is  coloured. 

This  branch  of  Optics  is  fertile  in  striking  phenomena  ;  but  it  is  of  such  extent 
tliat  we  must,  in  this  place,  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  works  in  which  room 
k«  sdmitted  its  being  treated  in  requisite  detail.  Dr.  Brewster's  Volume  in  Lard- 
ner't  Cydopsdia,  and  the  article  Opiict,  apparently  by  the  same  author,  in  the 
Libnry  of  Useful  Knowledge,  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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PART  FIFTH. 

CONTAINING     EVERY   THING    HOST   CURIOUS    IN    REGARD   TO 

ACOUSTICS    AND   MUSIC. 


The  ancients  seem  to  bave  considered  sounds  under  no  other  point  of  view  than 
that  of  Music ;  that  is  to  say,  as  affecting  the  ear  in  an  agreeable  manner.  It  is 
even  very  doubtful  whether  they  were  acquainted  with  any  thing  more  than  melody, 
and  whether  they  had  any  art  similar  to  what  we  call  composition.  The  moderns, 
however,  by  studying  the  philosophy  of  sounds,  have  made  many  discoveries  in  this 
department,  so  much  neglected  by  the  ancients ;  and  hence  has  arisen  a  new  science, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Acoustics.  Acoustics  have  for  their  object  the  nature 
of  sounds,  considered  in  general,  both  in  a  mathematical  and  a  philosophical  view. 
This  science  therefore  comprehends  music,  which  considers  the  ratios  of  sounds, 
so  far  as  they  are  agreeable  to  the  ear,  either  by  their  succession,  which  constitutes 
melody,  or  by  their  simultaneity,  which  forms  harmony.  We  shall  here  give  an 
account  of  every  thing  most  curious  and  interesting  in  regard  to  this  science. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Definition  of  Sound  ;  how  diffused  and  trammitted  to  our  organs  of  hearing  ;  ex- 
perimenta  on  tkia  subject;  different  ways  of  producing  Sound. 

Sound  is  nothing  else  but  the  vibration  of  the  particles  of  air,  occasioned  either 
by  some  sudden  agitation  of  a  certain  mass  of  the  atmosphere  violently  compressiHl 
or  expanded ;  or  by  the  communication  of  the  vibration  of  the  minute  parts  of  hard 
and  elastic  bodies. 

These  are  the  two  best  known  ways  of  producing  sound.  The  explosion  of  a 
pistol,  or  any  other  kind  of  fire  arms,  produces  a  report  or  sound,  because  the  air  or 
elastic  fluid  contained  in  the  gunpowder,  being  suddenly  dilated,  compresses  the 
external  air  with  great  violence  :  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  its  elasticity,  re-adi 
on  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  produces  in  its  moleculae  an  oscillatory  motion, 
which  occasions  the  sound,  and  which  extends  to  a  greater  or  less  distance,  according 
to  the  intensity  of  the  cause  that  gave  rise  to  it. 

To  form  a  proper  idea  of  this  phenomenon,  let  os  conceive  a  series  of  springs,  all 
maintaining  each  other  in  equilibrium,  and  that  the  first  is  suddenly  compressed  in  a 
violent  manner  by  some  shock,  or  other  cause.  By  making  an  effort  to  recover  its 
former  situation,  it  will  compress  the  one  next  to  it,  the  latter  will  compress  the 
third ;  and  the  same  thing  will  take  place  to  the  last,  or  at  least  to  a  very  great 
distance ;  for  the  second  will  be  somewhat  less  compressed  than  the  first,  the  third 
a  little  less  than  the  second,  and  so  on ;  so  that,  at  a  certain  distance,  the  com- 
pression will  be  almost  insendble,  and  at  length  it  will  totally  cease.  But  each 
of  these  springs,  in  recovering  itself,  will  pass  a  little  beyond  the  point  of  equili- 
brium, and' this  will  occasion,  throughout  the  whole  series  put  in  motion,  a  vibration, 
which  will  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  at  length  cease.  Hence  it 
happens  that  no  sound  is  instantaneous,  but  always  continues,  more  or  less,  according 
to  circumstances. 
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The  other  method  of  producing  sound,  is  to  excite,  in  an  elastic  body,  vibratjons 
sufficiently  rapid  to  occasion,  in  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  air,  a  sinailar  motion. 
Thus,  Hn  extended  string,  when  struck,  emits  a  sound,  and  its  oscillations,  that  is  to 
say,  its  motion  backward  and  forward,  may  be  distinctly  seen.  The  elastic  parts 
of  the  air,  struck  by  the  string  during  the  time  it  is  vibrating,  are  themselves  put 
into  a  state  of  vibration,  and  communicate  this  motion  to  the  neighbouring  ones. 
Such  is  the  mechanism  by  which  a  bell  produces  its  sound :  when  struck,  its  vibra- 
tions are  sensible  to  the  hand  which  touches  it. 

Should  these  Acts  be  doubted,  the  following  experiments  will  exhibit  the  truth 
of  them  in  the  clearest  point  of  view. 

Experiment  1. 

Half  fill  a  vessel,  such  as  a  drinking  glass,  with  water ;  and  having  made  it  &st, 
moisten  your  finger  a  little,  and  move  it  round  the  edge.  By  these  means  a  sound 
will  be  produced,  and  at  the  same  time  you  will  see  the  water  tremble,  and  form 
undulations  so  as  to  throw  up  small  drops.  What  but  the  vibration  of  the  particles 
of  the  water  can  produce  in  it  such  a  motion  ? 

Erperiment  2. 

If  a  bell  be  suspended  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  so  as  not  to  touch  any  part 
of  the*  machine ;  it  will  be  found,  on  the  bell  being  made  to  sound,  that  as  the  air  is 
evacuated  and  becomes  rarer,  the  sound  grows  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that  it  ceases 
entirely  when  as  complete  a  vacuum  as  possible  has  been  effected.  If  the  air  be 
gradually  re-adraitted,  the  sound  will  be  revived,  as  we  may  say,  and  will  increase  in 
proportion  as  the  air  contained  in  the  machine  approaches  towards  the  same  state  as 
that  of  the  atmosphere. 

From  these  two  experiments  it  results,  that  sound  considered  in  the  sonorous 
bodies,  is  nothing  eUe  than  rapid  vibrations  of  their  minute  parts :  that  air  is  the 
vehicle  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  transmitted  so  much  the  better  when  the  air  by  its 
density  is  itself  susceptible  of  a  similar  motion. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  sound  affects  the  mind,  we  must  first  observe 
that  at  the  interior  entrance  of  the  ear,  which  contains  the  different  parts  of  the 
organ  of  hearing,  there  is  a  membrane  extended  like  that  of  a  drum,  and  which  on 
that  account  is  called  the  tympanum.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
air,  produced  by  the  sonorous  body,  excite  vibrations  in  this  membrane  ;  that  these 
produce  similar  ones  in  the  air  with  which  the  internal  cavity  of  the  ear  is  filled ; 
and  that  the  sound  is  increased  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  parts,  and  the 
circumvolutions  both  of  the  semicircular  canals  and  of  the  helix :  hence  there  is 
occasioned  in  the  nerves  that  cover  the  helix,  a  motion  which  is  transmitted  to  the 
brain,  and  by  which  the  mind  receives  the  perception  of  sound.  Here  however  we 
must  stop ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  how  the  motion  of  the  nerves  can  affect 
the  mind;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know,  by  experience,  that  the  nerves  are 
as  it  were  the  mediators  between  our  spiritual  part,  and  the  external  and  sensible 
objects. 

Sound  always  ceases  when  the  vibrations  of  the  sonorous  body  cease,  or  become  too 
weak.  Thb  is  proved  also  by  experiment,  for  when  the  vibrations  of  a  sonorous 
body  are  damped  by  any  soft  body,  the  sound  seems  suddenly  to  cease.  In  a  piano- 
forte, therefore,  the  quills  are  furnished  with  bits  of  cloth,  that  by  touching  the 
strings  when  they  fall  down,  they  may  damp  their  vibrations.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  sonorous  body,  by  its  nature,  is  capable  of  continuing  its  vibrations  for  a 
considerable  time,  as  is  the  case  with  a  large  bell,  the  sound  may  be  heard  for  a  long 
time  after. 
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ARTICLB  IT. 

On  the  Velocity  of  Sound  ;  experiments  for  determining  it ;  method  of  meamiring 

dietaneee  hy  it. 

Light  18  transmitted  from  one  place  to  another  with  incredible  Telocity ;  but  this 
is  not  the  case  with  sound :  the  velocity  of  sound  is  Terj  moderate,  and  maj  be  mea- 
sured in  the  following  manner. 

Let  a  cannon  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  several  thousand  yards,  and  let  an  ob- 
server, with  a  pendulum  that  Yibrates  seconds,  or  rather  half  seconds,  put  the  pendu- 
lum in  motion  as  soon  as  he  sees  the  flash,  and  then  count  the  number  of  seconds  or 
half  seconds  which  elapse  between  that  period  and  the  moment  when  he  hears  the 
explosion.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  moment  when  the  flash  is  seen  be  considered  as 
the  signal  of  the  explosion,  nothing  will  be  necesaary,  to  obtain  the  number  of  yards 
which  the  sound  has  passed  over  in  a  second,  but  to  divide  the  number  of  the  yards 
between  the  place  of  observation  and  the  cannon,  by  the  number  of  seconds  or  half 
seconds  which  have  been  counted. 

Now  the  moment  when  the  flash  u  perceived,  whatever  be  the  distance,  may  be 
considered  as  the  real  moment  of  the  explosion ;  for  so  great  is  the  velocity  of  light, 
that  it  employs  scarcely  a  second  to  traverse  60000  leagues.* 

By  similar  experiments  the  membera  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  fomnd,  that 
sound  moved  at  the  rate  of  1 172  Parisian  feet  in  a  second.  Oassendns  mftkes  its 
velocity  to  be  1473  feet  in  a  second ;  Mersenne  1474 ;  Dnhamel,  in  the  History  of 
the  Aosdemy  of  Sciences,  1338;  Newton  968;  and  Derham,  in  whose  measure 
Flamsteed  and  Halley  concurred,  1 142.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  determine  among 
so  many  authorities,  the  last  estimate,  viz.  1 142  per  second,  has  been  generally  adopted 
in  this  country. 

Recent  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  sound,  made  with  all  the  advantages  of 
modem  science,  give  results  diflering  considerably  from  that  of  Derham ;  and  from 
the  close  agreement  which  they  present,  they  seem  entitled  to  great  confidence. 

The  results  being  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  freezing,  Arago  and  othen  found 
the  velocity  per  second,  in  English  feet,  to  be  1066*1 ;  Professor  Moll  and  assistants, 
1089*42;  Dt.  O.  Gregory  1068-05;  Myrbach  1092*1 ;  and  Goldingham,  at  Madras, 
mean  of  two  results  1084*9. 

It  may  therefore  be  stated,  in  round  numbers,  that,  in  dry  air,  at  the  freezing  tem- 
perature, sound  travels  at  the  rate  of  1090  feet  in  a  second. 

"  That  sounds,  of  all  pitches  and  of  every  quality,  travel  with  equal  speed,  we  have 
a  convincing  proof  in  the  performance  of  a  rapid  piece  of  music  by  a  band  at  a  dis- 
tance. Were  there  the  slightest  difference  of  velocity  in  the  sounds  of  different  notes 
they  could  not  reach  our  eara  in  the  same  precise  order,  and  at  the  exact  intervals  of 
time,  in  which  they  are  played ;  nor  would  the  component  notes  of  a  harmony,  in 
which  several  sounds  of  different  pitches  concur,  arrive  at  once.** — (Sir  J.  Hbrbchel  ; 
Soundf  Eneyc.  Metrop.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  Derham*s  experiments,  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  whether  dry  or  moist,  cold  or  hot,  causes  no  variation  in  the  velocity  of 
sound.    This  philosopher  had  often  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  flash  and  hearing 

*  The  Telocity  of  the  particles  and  rays  of  light  {$  trnW  aftDnithing,  aa  it  amounts  to  neariy  two 
huudred  thoaiand  roilei  in  a  iiecond  of  tfane,  which  is  nearly  a  million  thnea  greater  than  the  ▼^octty 
of  a  caonon-balL  It  baa  been  found,  by  repeated  experiments,  that  when  the  earth  is  exactly  between 
Jupiter  and  the  sun,  his  satellites  are  seen  ecKpsed  8|  minuses  sonner  than  they  cnnld  he  accanl> 
ing  to  the  tables ;  bat  when  the  earth  is  nearly  in  tiie  opposite  point  of  its  orbit,  these  ecliiises 
happen  about  8|  minutes  later  than  the  tables  predict  thpm :  henoe  it  is  certain  that  the  motioa 
of  liffht  is  not  injttantaneous,  but  that  it  takes  up  about  16|  minutes  of  time  in  parsing  over  a  space 
equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  is  at  least  IM  millions  of  miles  in  length,  cr 
more*  at  the  rate  of  nearly  200000  miles  per  second.  Henoe  therefore  light  takes  about  8|  minutes 
in  psssing  from  the  sun  to  the  earth. 
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the  report  of  amnon  fired  at  Blackheatb,  nine  or  ten  miles  dittoni,  from  Upmintter, 
the  place  of  his  residence ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  state  of  the  weather,  be  alwavs 
coonted  the  same  number  of  half  seconds,  between  the  moment  of  seeing  the  flash 
and  that  of  hearing  the  report,  unless  any  wind  blew  from  either  of  these  places ;  in 
which  case  the  number  of  the  seconds  varied  from  111  to  112.  It  may  be  readilv 
conceived,  that  if  the  wind  impelled  the  fluid  put  into  a  state  or  vibration,  towards 
the  place  of  the  observer,  the  vibrations  would  reach  him  sooner  than  if  the  fluid 
had  been  at  rest,  or  had  been  impelled  in  a  contrary  direction. 

Bat  notwithstanding  what  Derham  has  said,  we  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the 
Telocity  of  sound  is  not  aflfected  by  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  for  when  the  air  is 
heated,  and  consequently  more  rarefied  or  elastic,  the  vibrations  must  be  more  rapid : 
observations  on  this  subject  ought  to  be  carefully  repeated. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  a  low  temperature  and  a  dry  atmosphere  in 
bciUtating  the  transmission  of  sound,  is  recorded  in  the  account  of  Sir  E.  Parry's 
Toyage,  in  which  he  wintered  at  Port  Bowen.  On  a  particular  occasion  there  was 
found  no  difficulty  in  nuiking  a  man  hear,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  directions  which 
were  given  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice. 

Ai  inaccessible  distance  then  may  be  measured  by  means  of  sound.  For  this  pur- 
pose  provide  a  pendulum  that  swings  half  seconds,  which  may  be  done  by  suspending 
from  a  thread  a  ball  of  lead,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  such  a  manner,  that  there 
shall  be  exactly  ^  inches,  or  ^  between  the  centre  of  the  ball  and  the  point  of  sus- 
pension :  then  the  moment  you  perceive  the  flash  of  a  cannon,  oi  musket,  let  go  the 
pendolum,  and  count  how  many  vibrations  it  makes  till  the  instant  when  you  hear 
the  report:  if  you  then  multiply  this  number  by  571  feet,  you  will  have  the  dis- 
tuiee  of  the  place  where  the  musket  or  cannon  was  fired. 

We  here  suppose  the  weather  to  be  calm,  or  that  the  wind  blows  only  in  a  trans- 
versal direction ;  for  if  the  wind  blows  towards  the  observer  from  the  place  where 
the  cannon  or  gun  is  fired,  and  if  it  be  violent,  as  many  times  twelve  feet  as  there 
hare  been  counted  half  seconds  must  be  added  to  the  distance  found ;  and  in  the 
contrary  case,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  wind  blows  from  the  observer,  towards  the  quarter 
where  the  explosion  is  made,  they  must  be  subtracted.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
violent  wind  makes  the  air  move  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty-four  feet  per  second, 
which  is  nearly  the  48th  part  of  the  velocity  of  sound.  If  the  wind  be  moderate,  a 
96th  may  be  added  or  subtracted ;  and  if  it  be  weak,  but  sensible,  a  192nd :  but  this 
correction,  especially  in  the  latter  case,  seems  to  be  superfluous ;  for  can  we  ever 
flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  not  erred  a  192d  part  in  the  measuring  of  time  ? 

This  method  may  be  employed  to  determine  the  distance  of  sbips  at  sea,  or  in  a 
harbour,  when  they  fire  guns,  provided  the  flash  can  be  seen,  and  the  explosion  heard. 
During  a  storm  also,  the  distance  of  a  thunder  cloud  may  be  determined  in  the  same 
«Dianner.  But  as  a  pendulum  is  not  always  to  be  obtained,  its  place  may  be  sup- 
plied by  observing  the  beats  of  the  pulse,  for  when  in  i|;s  usual  state,  each  interval 
between  the  pulsations  is  almost  equal  to  a  second ;  but  when  quick  and  elevated, 
each  pulsation  is  equal  to  only  two  thirds  of  a  second.  « 

ARTICLE  m. 
How  Soundt  may  be  propagated  in  every  direction  without  confusion. 

This  is  a  very  singular  phenomenon  tit  the  propagation  of  sounds  ;  for  if  several 
persons  speak  at  the  same  time,  or  play  on  instruments,  their  different  sounds  are 
heard  simultaneously,  or  all  together,  either  by  one  person  or  by  several  persons, 
without  being  confounded  in  passing  through  the  same  place  in  diflferen^irections, 
or  without  damping  each  other.    Let  us  endeavour  to  account  for  this  phenomenon. 

The  cause  no  doubt  is  to  be  found  in  the  property  tf  elastic  bodied.  For  let  us 
<*oaceive  a  series  of  globules  equally  elastic,  and  all  contiguout^,  and  let  us  suppose 
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that  a  globule  is  impelled  with  any  velocity  whatever  againit  the  6nt  of  the  seriet : 
it  is  well  known  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  motion  will  be  transmitted  to  the 

other  extremity,  so  that  the  last  globule  will  have  the  same  mo- 
tion communicated  to  it  asif  it  had  been  itself  immediately  im- 
pelled .    Now  if  two  globules  wit  h  unequal  velocities  impel  at  the 
i    £.v»>».^^L^    3  >*™®  ^ioic  ^®  ^^^  extremities  of  the  series,  the  globule  a,  for 

example,  the  extremity  a,  and  the  globule  b  the  extremity  i 

(Fig.  1.),  it  is  certain,  from  the  well  known  properties  of  elastic 

bodies,  that  the  globules  a  and  6,  after  being  a  moment  at  rest, 

will  be  repelled,  making  au  exchange  of  velocity,  as  if  they  had  been  immediately 

impelled  against  each  other. 

If  we  suppose  a  second  series  of  globules,  intersecting  the  former  in  a  transversal 
direction,  the  motion  of  this  second  series  will  be  transmitted  by  means  of  the  com- 
mon globule,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  this  series,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  hsd 
been  alone.  The  case  will  be  the  same  if  two,  three,  four,  or  more  series  cross  the  first 
one,  eitherin  the  same  point  or  in  different  points.  The  particular  motion  commu- 
nicated to  the  beginning  of  each  series  will  be  transmitted  to  the  other  end,  as  if 
that  series  were  alone. 

This  comparison  may  serve  to  shew  how  several  sounds  may  be  transmitted  in 
all  directions,  by  the  help  of  the  same  medium ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  are 
some  small  differences. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  not  conceive  the  air,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  sound, 
to  be  composed  of  elastic  globules,  disposed  in  such  regular  series  as  those  here  sup- 
posed ;  each  particle  of  air  is  no  doubt  in  contact  with  several  others  at  the  same 
time,  and  its  motion  is  thereby  communicated  in  every  direction.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  the  sound,  which  would  reach  to  a  very  great  distance  almost  without  dimi- 
nution, if  communicated  as  here  supposed,  experiences  a  considerable  decrease,  in 
proportion  as  it  recedes  from  the  body  which  produced  it.  Though  the  movement 
by  which  sound  is  transmitted  be  more  complex,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
reduced,  in  the  last  instance,  to  something  similar  to  what  has  been  here  described. 

The  second  difference  arises  from  the  particles  of  air  by  which  the  organ  of  hear- 
ing is  immediately  affected,  not  having  a  movement  of  translation,  like  the  last 
globule  of  the  series,  which  proceeds  with  a  greater  or  less  velocity,  in  consequence 
of  the  shock  that  impels  the  other  extremity  of  the  series.  But  the  movement 
in  the  air  consists  merely  of  an  undulation  or  vibration,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  elasticity  of  its  aerian  particles,  is  transmitted  to  the  extremity  of  the  aeries, 
such  as  it  was  received  at  the  other.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  sonorous  body 
communi(*ates  to  the  air,  which  it  touches,  vibrations  isochronous  with  those  which 
it  experiences  itself ;  and  that  the  same  vibrations  are  transmitted  from  the  one  end 
to  the  other  of  the  series,  and  always  with  the  same  velocity :  for  we  are  taught  by 
experience  that  a  grave  sound,  ectteria  paribus,  does  not  employ  more  time  than  an 
acute  one  to  pass  through  a  determinate  space. 

ARTICLE   lY. 

Of  Echoes  :  how  produced  ;  account  of  the  most  remarkable  echoes,  and  of  some  phe- 
nomena respecting  them. 

Echoes  are  well  known ;  but  however  common  this  phenomenon  may  be,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced  is  still  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity,  and  that  the  explanation  given  of  it  does  not  sufficiently  account  for  all  the 
circumstances  attending  it. 

All  philosophers  almost  have  ascribed  the  formation  of  echoes  to  a  reflection  of 
sound,  similar  to  that  experienced  by  light,  when  it  falb  on  a  polished  body.  Bat,  as 
D'Alembert  observes,  this  explanation  is  false ;  for  if  it  were  not,  a  policed  snr&ce 
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would  be  Decenary  to  the  prodaction  of  an  echo ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  is 
oot  the  case.  Echoes  indeed  are  frequently  heard  opposite  to  old  walls,  which  are 
&r  from  being*  polished ;  near  huge  masses  of  rock,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
forests,  and  even  of  clouds.  This  reflection  of  sound  therefore  is  not  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  of  light. 

It  is  evident  however,  that  the  formation  of  an  echo  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the 
repercussion  of  sound;  for  echoes  are  never  heard  but  when  sound  is' intercepted, 
sod  made  to  rebound  by  one  or  more  obstacles.  The  most  probable  manner  in  which 
^1  takes  place,  is  as  follows. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  shall  resume  our  comparison  of  the  aerian  moleculs  to 
s  Kfies  of  elastic  globules.  If  a  series  of  elastic  globules  then  be  infinite,  it  may  readily 
be  conceived^  that  the  vibrations  communicated  to  one  end,  will  be  always  propagated 
in  the  same  direction,  and  continually  recede ;  but  if  the  end  of  the  series  rest  against 
asy  fixed  point,  the  last  globule  will  re-act  on  the  whole  series,  and  communicate  to 
it,  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  same  motion  as  it  would  have  communicated  to  the 
rest  of  the  series,  if  it  had  not  rested  against  a  fixed  point.  This  ought  indeed  to  be 
the  case  whether  the  obstacle  be  in  a  line  with  the  series,  or  oblique  to  it,  provided 
the  last  globule  be  kept  back  by  the  neighbouring  ones ;  only  with  this  difference,  that 
the  retrograde  motion  will  be  stronger  in  the  latter  case,  according  as  the  obliquity  is 
lees.  If  the  aerian  and  sonorous  moleculae  then  rest  against  any  point  at  one  end  ;  and  if 
the  obstacle  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the  origin  of  the  motion,  that  the  direct  and  re- 
percussive  motion  shall  not  make  themselves  sensible  at  the  same  instant,  the  ear  will 
^inguish  the  one  from  the  other,  and  there  will  be  an  echo. 

But  we  are  taught  by  experience,  that  the  ear  does  not  dlstinguisfh  the  succession 
of  two  sounds,  unless  there  be  between  them  the  interval  of  at  least  one^twelfth 
of  a  second:  for  during  the  most  rapid  movement  of  instrumental  music,  each 
measare  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  a  second,*  twelve  notes  are  the 
utmost  that  can  be  comprehended  in  a  measure,  to  render  the  succession  of  sounds 
^tioguishable ;  consequently  the  obstacle  which  reflects  the  sound  must  be  at  such 
a  distance,  that  the  reverberated  sound  shall  not  succeed  the  direct  sound  till  after 
one-twelfth  of  a  second;  and  as  sound  moves  at  the  rate  of  about  1142  feet  in  a 
leeond,  and  consequently  about  95  feet  in  the  twelfth  of  a  second,  it  thence  follows 
that,  to  render  the  reverberated  sound  distinguishable  from  the  direct  sound,  the 
obstacle  must  be  at  the  distance  at  least  of  about  48  feet. 

There  are  single  and  compound  echoes.  In  the  former  only  one  repetition  of  the 
sound  is  heard  ;  in  the  latter  there  are  2, 3, 4, 5,  &g.,  repetitions.  We  are  even  told 
of  echoes  that  can  repeat  the  same  word  40  or  50  times. 

Single  echoes  are  those  where  there  is  only  one  obstacle :  for  the  sound  being 
impelled  backwards,  will  continue  its  course  in  the  same  direction  without  returning ; 
but  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  echoes  may  be  produced  different  ways.  If  we 
suppose,  for  example,  several  walls  one  behind  the  other,  the  remotest  being  the 
highest ;  and  if  each  be  so  disposed  as  to  produce  an  echo ;  as  many  repetitions  of  the 
Mne  lound  as  there  are  obstacles  will  be  heard. 

Another  way  in  which  these  numerous  repetitions  may  be  produced,  is  aa  follows : 

Let  us  suppose  two  obstacles,  a  and  b  (Fig.  2-)  op- 
Ifig,  2.  poaite  to  each  other,  and  the  productive  cause  of  the 

A 5. ?      sound  to  be  placed  between  them,  in  the  point  s ;  the 

sound  propagated  in  the  direction  from  a  to  a,  after 
retoroing  from  a  to  8,  will  be  driven  back  by  the  obstacle  b,  and  again  return  to  a ; 
having  then  traversed  the  space  a  a^  it  will  experience  a  new  repercussion,  which 

*  If  a  piece  of  miujc,  eonaistiog  of  00  mesunireii,  were  ezecutvd  in  a  minnta,  this.  In  our  opinioD, 
w««U  bo  a  rapidity  of  which  there  are  few  inatanoee  io  the  art. 
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will  carry  it  to  s,  after  it  has  struck  the  obstacle  b  ;  and  this  would  be  continued  m 
infiutum  if  the  sound  did  not  always  become  weaker.  On  the  other  band,  since  the 
sound  is  propagated  as  easily  from  a  to  b  as  from  8  to  a,  it  will  at  first  be  sent  back 
also  from  b  towards  b  ;  having  then  passed  over  the  space  s  a,  it  will  be  repelled  from 
A  towards  s  ;  then  again  from  b  towards  s,  after  having  traversed  the  distance  s  b, 
and  so  on  in  succession,  till  the  sound  dies  entirely  away. 

The  sound  therefore  produced  in  a  will  be  heard  after  times,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed by28A;  2SB,  Q8B-|-38A;  4sa-|-2sb;  48B-{-38'^;  48a4-^8b; 
68A+48B;  68B  +  48A;  6sA-f68B,&c. ;  which  will  form  a  repetition  of  the 
sound  after  equal  int'ervals,  when  8  a  is  equal  to  bb,  and  even  when  sb  is  double 
8  A  ;  but  when  s  a  is  a  third,  for  example,  of  8  b,  this  remarkable  circumstance  will 
take  place,  that  after  the  first  repetition,  there  will  be  a  kind  of  double  silence; 
three  repetitions  will  then  follow,  at  equal  intervals;  there  will  then  be  a  silence 
double  one  of  these  intervals ;  then  three  repetitions  after  intervals  equal  to  the 
former ;  and  so  on  till  the  sound  is  quite  extinguished.  The  diflferent  ratios  of  the 
distances  s  a,  s  b,  will  also  give  rise  to  different  irregularities  in  the  succession  of  these 
sounds,  which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  notice,  as  being  possible,  though  we 
do  not  know  that  they  have  been  ever  observed. 

There  are  some  echoes  that  repeat  several  words  in  succession ;  but  this  is  not 
astonishing,  and  must  always  be  the  case  when  a  person  is  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  echo,  that  there  is  sufficient  time  to  pronounce  several  words  before  the  repetition 
of  the  first  has  reached  the  ear. 

There  are  some  echoes  which  have  been  much  celebrated  on  account  of  their 
singularity,  or  of  the  number  of  times  that  they  repeat  the  same  word.  Misson,  in 
his  Description  of  Italy,  speaks  of  an  echo  at  the  Villa  Simonetta,  which  repeated 
the  same  word  40  times. 

At  Woodstock  in  Oxfordshire,  there  is  an  echo  which  repeats  the  same  sound  SO 
times.* 

The  description  of  an  echo  still  more  singular  near  Roseneath,  some  miles  distant 
from  Glasgow,  may  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  1696.  If  a 
person,  placed  at  the  proper  distance,  plays  8  or  10  notes  of  an  air  with  a  trumpet, 
the  echo  faithfully  repeats  them,  but  a  third  lower ;  after  a  short  silence  another 
repetition  is  heard  in  a  tone  still  lower ;  and  another  short  silence  is  followed  by  a 
third  repetition,  in  a  tone  a  third  lower. 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  perceived  in  certain  halls ;  where,  if  a  person  stands  in  a 
certain  position,  and  pronounces  a  few  words  with  a  low  voice,  they  are  heard  only 
by  another  person  standing  in  a  determinate  place.  Muschenbroeck  speaks  of  a  hall 
of  this  kind  in  the  castle  of  Cleves ;  and  most  of  those  who  have  visited  the  Ob* 
servatory  at  Paris  have  experienced  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  hall  on  the  first 
story.  ^ 

Philosophers  unanimously  agree  in  ascribing  this  phenomenon  to  the  reflecUon 
of  the  sonorous  rays;  which,  after  diverging  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  are 
reflected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  unite  in  another  point.  But  it  may  be  readily  coo* 
ceived,  say  they,  that  as  the  sound  by  this  union  is  concentrated  in  that  point,  a  per* 
son  whose  ear  is  placed  very  near  will  hear  it,  though  it  cannot  be  heard  by  those 
who  are  at  a  distance. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  hall  in  the  castle  of  Cleves,  of  which  Musclien- 
broeck  speaks,  is  elliptical,  and  whether  the  two  points  where  the  speaker  and  the 
person  who  listens  ought  to  be  placed  are  the  two  foci ;  but  in  regard  to  the  ball  in 
the  Observatory  at  Paris,  this  explanation  is  entirely  void  of  foundation.    For, 

Ist.  The  echoing  hall  or  as  it  is  called  the  Hall  of  Secrett,  is  not  at  all  elliptical ; 

•  TMm  w«*iiw  to  be  a  niMtake  :  the  echo  at  Woodsfock,  acooiding  to  Dr.  Plat,  repeals  ia  the  day 
ttnw  Tery  distinctly  17  ayllatilaa,  and  in  the  night  tima  SO.— yV«/.  Hist,  of  Oxf,  ohnp.  L  p.  7. 
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it  is  10  octagon,  the  wilU  of  which  at  a  certain  height  are  arched  with  what  are 
called  in  architecture  elouter  archeM;  that  it  to  say,  by  portions  of  a  cylinder  which, 
in  meeting,  form  re-entering  angles,  that  continue  those  formed  by  the  sides  of  the 
octagonal  plan. 

2d.  The  person  who  speaks  does  not  stand  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  wall, 
M  ought  to  be  the  case  in  order  to  make  the  voice  proceed  from  one  of  the  fod  of  the 
luppoied  ellipsis :  he  applies  his  mouth  to  one  of  the  re*entering  angles,  very  near 
the  wall,  and  the  person  whose  ear  is  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  wall,  on 
tbe  tide  diametrically  opposite,  hears  the  one  who  speaks  on  the  other  side,  even  when 
be  does  so  with  m  very  low  voice. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  reflection  of  the  voice  according 
to  the  laws  of  catoptrics ;  but  the  re-entering  angle  continued  along  the  arch,  from 
one  side  of  the  hall  to  the  other,  forms  a  sort  of  canal,  which  contains  the  voice,  and 
tFuismits  it  to  the  other  side.  This  phenomenon  is  entirely  similar  to  that  of  a  very 
bng  tnbe,  to  the  end  of  which  if  a  person  applies  his  mouth  and  speaks,  even  with  a 
low  voice,  he  will  be  heard  by  a  person  at  the  other  end. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  year  1692,  speak  of  a  very 
remarkable  edu>  in  the  court  of  a  gentleman's  seat  called  Le  Genetay,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rouen.  It  is  attended  with  this  singular  phenomenon,  that  a  person 
wbo  sings  or  speaks  in  a  low  tone,  does  not  hear  the  repetition  of  the  echo,  but  only 
bis  own  voice;  while  those  who  listen  hear  only  the  repetition  of  the  echo,  but  with 
lurpridng  variations ;  for  the  echo  seems  sometimes  to  approach  and  sometimes  to 
recede,  and  at  length  ceases  when  the  person  who  speaks  removes  to  some  distance 
in  a  certain  direction.  Sometimes  only  one  voice  is  heard,  sometimes  several,  and 
sometiroes  one  is  heard  on  the  right,  and  another  on  the  left.  An  explanation  of  all 
these  phenomena,  deduced  from  the  semicircular  form  of  the  court,  may  be  seen  in 
the  above  collection. 

▲RTICLB  ▼. 

Expenm£iU$  rttpeeiing  UU  mbratUnu  of  Musical  Strings,  which  form  the  baM  q/ 

the  theory  of  Mueie. 

If  a  string  of  metal  or  catgut,  such  as  is  used  for  musical  instruments,  made  fast  at 
one  of  its  extremities,  be  extended  in  a  horizontal  direction  over  a  fixed  bridge ;  and 
if  a  weight  be  suspended  from  the  other  extremity,  so  as  to  stretch  it ;  this  string, 
when  struck,  will  emit  a  sound  produced  by  reciprocal  vibrations,  which  are  sensible 
to  the  sight 

If  the  part  of  the  string  made  to  vibrate  be  shortened,  and  reduced  to  one  half  of 
its  length,  any  person  who  hat  a  musical  ear  will  perceive,  that  the  new  sound  is  the 
octave  of  the  former,  that  is  to  say  twice  as  sharp. 

If  the  vibrating  part  of  the  string  be  reduced  to  two  thirds  of  its  original  length, 
the  sound  it  emits  will  be  the  fifth  of  the  first. 

If  the  length  be  reduced  to  three  fourths,  it  will  give  the  fourth  of  the  first. 

If  it  be  reduced  to  |,  it  will  give  the  third  major ;  if  to  f,  the  third  minor.  If  re- 
duced to  I,  it  will  give  what  is  called  the  tone  major ;  if  to  ft,  the  tone  minor ; 
sod  if  to  {|,  the  semi-tone,  or  that  which  in  the  gamut  is  between  mi  and  fa  or  st 
sod  ao/l 

The  same  results  will  be  obtained  if  a  strmg  be  fastened  at  both  ends,  and  ^,  |, 
uid  }  of  it,  be  successively  intercepted  by  means  of  a  moveable  bridge. 

As  this  subject  will  be  better  understood  if  the  reader  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  sounds  in  the  diatonic  progression,  we  shall  here  insert  the  following 
table. 
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Socb  is  tbe  result  of  r  determinate  degree  of  tension  given  to  a  string,  wben  the 
length  of  it  has  been  made  to  vary.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  tbe  length  of  tbe 
string  is  constantly  tbe  same,  but  tbat  its  degree  of  tension  is  varied.  Tbe  following 
is  what  we  are  taught  by  experiment  on  tbis  subject. 

If  a  weight  be  suspended  at  one  end  of  a  string  of  a  determinate  length,  made  fast 
by  tbe  other,  and  if  tbe  tone  it  emits  be  fixed;  wben  another  weight  quadruple 
of  tbe  first  has  been  applied,  tbe  tone  will  be  tbe  octave  of  the  former ;  if  the  weight 
be  nine  times  as  heavy,  tbe  tone  will  be  tbe  octave  of  tbe  fifth ;  and  if  it  be  only  a 
fourth  part  of  tbe  first  tbe  tone  will  be  tbe  octave  below.  Nothing  more  is  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  effect  produced,  by  successively  reducing  a  string  to  one  half,  },  }, 
&c.,  will  be  produced  also  by  suspending  from  it  in  succession  weights  in  the  ratio 
^  ^»  !<  V;  &c. ;  tbat  is  to  say,  tbe  squares  of  tbe  weights,  or  the  degrees  of  tension, 
must  be  reciprocally  as  the  squares  of  tbe  lengths  proper  for  emitting  the  same 
tones. 

Pythagoras,  we  are  told,  was  led  to  tbis  discovery  by  tbe  following  circumstance. 
Harmonious  sounds  proceeding  from  tbe  hammers  striking  on  an  anvil  in  a  smith's 
shop  happening  one  day  to  reacb  bis  ear,  while  walking  in  tbe  street,  be  entered  tbe 
abop,  and  found,  by  weighing  tbe  hammers  which  bad  occasioned  these  sounds,  tbat 
tbe  one  which  gave  tbe  octave  was  exactly  tbe  half  of  that  which  produced  the  lowest 
tone;  that  tbe  one  which  produced  tbe  fifth,  was  two  thirds  of  it;  and  that  tbe  one 
vbieh  produced  tbe  tbird  major,  was  four  fifths.  When  be  returned  home,  medi- 
tating on  tbis  phenomenon,  be  extended  a  string,  and  after  successively  shortening  it 
to  one  half,  two  thirds,  and  four  fifths,  perceived  tbat  it  emitted  sounds  which  were 
the  octave,  tbe  fiftb,  and  the  third  major  of  tbe  tone  emitted  by  the  whole  string. 
He  then  suspended  weights  from  it,  and  found  that  those  which  gave  tbe  octave,  the 
fifth,  and  tbe  tbird  major,  ought  to  be  respectively  as  4,  {,  ^,  to  tbat  which  emitted 
tbe  principal  tone;  tbat  is  to  say,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  nquares  of  |,  },  |. 

Whatever  may  be  tbe  degree  of  credit  due  to  tbis  anecdote,  which  is  appreciated 
n  it  deserves  in  tbe  History  of  tbe  Mathematics,  such  were  the  first  facts  that  enabled 
mathematicians  to  subject  tbe  musical  intervals  to  calculation.  The  sum  of  what 
tbe  modems  have  added  to  them,  is  as  follows  : 

It  can  be  demonstrated  at  present  by  tbe  principles  of  mechanics : 

Ist.  Tbat  if  a  string  of  a  uniform  diameter,  extended  by  tbe  same  weigbts,  be 
lengthened  or  shortened,  tbe  velocity  of  its  vibrations,  in  these  two  states,  will  be  in 
tbe  inverse  ratio  of  tbe  lengths.  If  this  string  then  be  reduced  to  one  half  of  its 
length,  its  vibrations  will  have  a  double  velocity ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  make  two 
vibrations  for  one  which  it  made  before  ;  if  it  be  reduced  to  two  thirds,  it  will  make 
three  vibrations  for  two  which  it  made  before.  When  a  string  therefore  performs 
two  vibrations,  wbile  another  performs  one,  the  tones  emitted  by  these  strings  will 
be  octaves  to  each  other ;  wben  one  vibrates  three  times  while  another  vibrates 
twice,  the  one  will  be  tbe  fifth  to  tbe  other,  and  so  on. 

2d.  The  velocity  of  tbe  vibrations  performed  by  a  string,  of  a  determinate  length, 
and  distended  by  dififerent  weights,  is  as  tbe  square  roots  of  the  stretching  weigbts  : 
quadruple  weigbts  therefore  will  produce  double  velocity,  and  consequently  double 
the  unmber  of  vibrations  in  tbe  same  time ;  a  noncuple  weight  will  produce  vibrs- 
tioni  of  triple  velocity,  or  a  triple  number  in  tbe  same  time. 

Sd.  If  two  strings,  difiTering  both  in  length  and  in  weight,  be  stretched  by  different 
weigbts,  tbe  velocities  of  their  vibrations  will  be  as  the  square  roots  of  tbe  distending 
weights  divided  by  tbe  lengths  and  tbe  weigbts  of  the  strings  :  tbus,  if  tbe  string  a, 
stretched  by  a  weight  of  6  pounds,  weigh  six  grains,  and  be  a  foot  in  length  ;  wbile 
the  string  b,  stretched  by  a  weight  of  10  pounds,  weighs  five  grains,  and  is  half  a 
foot  ill  lengtb  ;  tbe  velocity  of  tbe  vibrations  of  tbe  former  will  be  to  tbat  of  the 
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ribrations  of  the  latter,  as  the  square  root  of  6  X  6  x  1  to  that  of  5  X  10  X  },  that 
is,  as  the  square  root  of  36,  which  is  6,  to  that  of  25,  or  5 :  the  first  therefore  will 
perforin  6  vibrations  while  the  second  perforins  5. 

From  these  'discoveries  it  follows,  that  the  acutenesa  or  gravity  of  sounds,  it 
merely  the  effect,  of  the  greater  or  less  frequency  of  the  vibrations  of  the  striiig 
which  produces  them ;  for  since  we  know  by  experience,  on  the  one  band,  that  a 
string  when  shortened,  if  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  tension,  emits  a  more  ele- 
vated tone ;  and  on  the  other,  both  by  theory  and  experience,  that  its  vibrations  sre 
more  frequent  the  shorter  it  is,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  only  the  greater  frequency 
of  the  vibrations  that  can  produce  the  effect  of  elevating  the  tone. 

It  thence  results  also,  that  a  double  number  of  vibrations  produces  the  octave 
of  the  tone  produced  by  the  single  number ;  that  a  triple  number  produces  the  octave 
of  the  fifth ;  a  quadruple  number,  the  double  octave ;  a  quintuple,  the  third  major 
above  the  double  octave,  &c. ;  and  if  we  descend  to  ratios  less  simple,  three 
vibrations  for  two  will  produce  the  concord  of  fifth ;  four  for  three,  that  of  the 
fourth,  &c. 

The  ratios  of  tones  therefore  may  be  expressed,  either  by  the  lengths  of  the 
equally  stretched  strings  which  produce  them,  or  by  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  the 
vibrations  performed  by  these  strings ;  thus,  if  the  principal  tone  be  denoted  by  1,  the 
octave  above  is  expressed  mathematically  by  ^,  or  by  2 ;  the  fifth  by  }  or  { ;  the  third 
major  by  }  or  |,  &c.  In  the  first  case,  the  respective  lengths  of  the  strings  are  de- 
noted ;  in  the  second,  the  respective  numbers  of  vibrations.  In  calculation,  the 
results  will  be  the  same,  whichever  method  of  denomination  be  adopted. 

PBOBLEH. 

To  determine  the  number  of  the  vibrations  made  6y  a  etring,  of  a  given  length  and 
size,  and  stretched  by  a  given  weight ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  manber  of  the  vibra- 
tions which  form  any  tone  assigned. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  only  the  ratios  of  the  number  of  the  vibrations, 
performed  by  strings  which  give  the  different  concords;  but  a  more  curious,  and  far 
more  difficult  problem,  is,  to  find  the  real  number  of  the  vibrations  perforosed  by 
a  string  which  gives  a  certain  determinate  tone ;  for  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that 
their  velocity  will  not  admit  of  their  being  counted.  Geometry,  however,  with  the 
help  of  mechanics,  has  found  means  to  resolve  this  question,  and  the  rule  is  as 
follows : 

Divide  the  stretching  weight  by  that  of  the  string ;  multiply  the  quotient  by  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  that  vibrates  seconds,  which  at  London  is  S9(  inches,  or 
469(  lines,  and  divide  the  product  by  the  length  of  the  string  from  the  fixed  point 
to  the  bridge  ;  extract  the  square  root  of  this  new  quotient,  and  multiply  it  by  the 
ratio  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  the  diameter,  vie.  S^  nearly,  or  the  frac- 
tion f^,  in  decimals  3*1416  nearly ;  the  product  will  be  the  number  of  the  vibrations 
performed  by  the  string  in  the  course  of  a  second. 

Let  a  string  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  for  example,  and  weighing  8  gndns,  be 
stretched  by  a  weight  of  4  pounds  Troy  weight,  or  23040  grains :  the  qootient 
of  23040  divided  by  8  is  2880 ;  and  as  the  length  of  the  pendulum  which  swings 
seconds  is  469 J  lines,  the  product  of  2880  by  this  number  will  be  1352100;  if  this 
product  be  divided  by  216,  the  lines  in  a  foot  and  a  half,  we  shall  have  6260,  the 
square  root  of  which  will  be  79'1201 :  this  number  multiplied  by  ^  or  3*14]6»  gives 
248563,  which  is  the  number  of  the  vibrations  made  by  the  above  string  in  the 
course  of  a  second. 

A  very  ingenious  method,  invented  by  M.  Sauveur,  for  finding  the  number  of 
these  vibrations,  may  be  seen  in  the  Memoin  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1700L 
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Haviog  remarked,  when  two  orgmn  pipes,  very  low,  and  having  tones  yery  near  to 
each  other,  were  sounded  at  the  same  time,  that  a  series  of  pulsations  or  beats  was 
besrd  in  the  sounds ;  by  reflecting  on  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  he  found  that 
thcM  beats  arose  from  the  periodical  meeting  of  the  coincident  vibrations  of  the  two 
pipes.  Hence  he  concluded,  that  if  the  number  of  these  pulsations,  which  took 
plsee  in  a  second,  could  be  ascertained  by  a  stop  watch,  and  if  it  were  possible  also 
to  determine,  by  the  nature  of  the  consonance  of  the  two  pipes,  the  ratio  of  the  vi- 
brations which  they  made  in  the  same  time,  be  should  be  able  to  acertain  the  real 
Dumber  of  the  vibrations  made  by  each. 

We  shall  here  suppose,  for  example  that  two  organ  pipes  are  exactly  tuned,  the 
one  to  stt  flat,  and  the  other  to  mi ,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  interval  between 
tbe§e  two  tones  is  a  semi-tone  minor,  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  24  to  26,  the  higher  pipe 
will  perform  25  vibrations  while  the  lower  performs-  only  24  ;  so  that  at  each  25th 
fibration  of  the  former  or  24th  of  the  latter,  there  will  be  a  pulsation  ;  if  6  pulsa- 
tions therefore  are  observed  in  the  course  of  one  second,  we  ought  to  conclude  that 
24  rtbrations  of  the  one  and  25  of  the  other  are  performed  in  the  10th  part  of  a 
Kcood :  and  consequently  that  the  one  performs  240  vibrations,  and  the  other  250 
io  the  coarse  of  a  second. 

M.  Saveur  made  experiments  according  to  this  idea,  and  found  that  an  open  organ- 
pipe,  5  feet  in  length,  makes  100  vibrations  per  second ;  consequently  one  of  4 
feet,  which  gives  the  triple  octave  below,  and  the  lowest  sound  perceptible  to  the 
ear,  would  make  only  12^  :  on  the  other  hand,  a  pipe  of  one  inch  less  <^,  being  the 
shortest  the  sound  of  which  can  be  distinguished,  will  give  in  a  second  6400  vibra- 
tions. The  limits  therefore  of  the  slowest  and  quickest  vibrations,  appreciable  by 
the  car,  are  according  to  M.  Sauveur  12^  and  6400. 

We  shall  not  enlarge  farther  on  these  details,  but  proceed  to  a  very  curious  phe- 
nomenon respecting  strings  in  a  state  of  vibration. 

l^Iake  fast  a  string  at  both  its  extremities,  and  by  means  of  a  bridge  divide  it  into 
aliquot  parts,  for  example  3  on  the  one  side,  and  1  on  the  other ;  and  put  the 
larger  part,  that  is  to  say  the  },  in  a  state  of  vibration ;  if  the  bridge  absolutely  inter- 
cepts all  communication  from  the  one  part  to  the  other,  these  }  of  the  string,  as  is  well 
known,  will  give  the  tone  of  the  fourth  of  the  whole  string ;  if  |  be  intercepted, 
the  tone  will  be  the  third  major. 

But  if  the  bridge  only  prevents  the  whole  of  the  string  from  vibrating,  without 
intercepting  the  communication  of  motion  from  the  one  part  to  the  other,  the  greater 
part  will  then  emit  only  the  same  sound  as  the  less  ;  and  the  }  of  the  string,  which 
in  the  former  case  gave  the  fourth  of  the  whole  string,  will  give  only  the  double  octave, 
which  is  the  tone  proper  to  the  fourth  of  the  string.  The  case  is  the  same  if  this 
fourth  he  struck :  its  vibrations,  by  being  communicated  to  the  other  three  fourths, 
will  make  them  sound,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  only  this  double  octave. 

The  following  reason,  which  may  be  rendered  plain  by  an  experiment,  is  assigned 
for  this  phenomenon :  when  the  bridge  absolutely  intercepts  all  communication 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  string,  the  whole  of  the  largest  part  vibrates  together ; 
snd  if  it  be  f  of  the  whole  string,  it  makes,  agreeably  to  the  general  law,  4  vibra- 
tions in  the  time  that  the  whole  string  would  make  3 :  its  sound  therefore  is  the 
fourth  of  the  whole  string. 

But  in  the  second  case,  the  larger  part  of  the  string  divides  itself  into  as  many 
portions  as  the  number  of  times  it  contains  the  less,  which  in  the  present  example  is 
S.and  each  of  these  portions,  as  well  as  the  fourth,  performs  its  particular  vibrations : 
ftt  the  points  of  division,  as  b,  c,  d  (Fig.  3.),  there  are  established  fixed  points, 
between  which  the  portions  of  the  string  a  b,  bc,  cd,  d  e,  each  vibrate  separately, 
forming  alternate  bendings  in  a  contrary  direction,  as  if  these  parts  were  alone  and 
invariably  fixed  at  their  extremities. 
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This  explanation  is  founded  on  a  (act  which  M.  SaTeur  ren- 
^'  3*  dered  sensible  to  the  eyes  in  the  presence  of  the  Royal  Academy 

A    B P^,^     of  Sciences.   ("Hist,   de    l*Acad.   annee    1700.")     On  the 

^C^  points  c  and  d  (Fig.  3.),  he  placed  small  bits  of  paper ;  and 

having  put  the  small  part  of  the  string  ▲  b  in  a  state  of  vibra- 
tion, the  Tibrations  being  communicated  to  the  remaining  part  b  b,  the  spectators 
saw,  with  astonishment,  the  small  bits  of  paper  placed  on  the  points  c  and  d  remaia 
motionless,  while  those  placed  on  the  other  parts  of  the  string  were  thrown  down. 

If  the  part  a  b  of  the  string,  instead  of  being  exactly  an  aliquot  part  of  the  re- 
mainder B  B,  be  for  example  |  of  it,  the  whole  string  a  e  will  divide  itself  into  7  por- 
tions, of  which  A  B  will  contain  two,  and  each  of  these  portions  will  vibrate  separately, 
and  emit  only  that  sound  which  belongs  to  the  \  of  the  string. 

If  the  parts  a  b  and  b  e  be  incommensurable,  they  will  emit  a  aound  absolutely 
discordant,  and  which  almost  immediately  ceases  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
bendings  and  invariable  points  of  rest  being  established. 


ARTICLE   TI. 

Method  of  adding,  subtracting,  multiphfing ,  and  dividing  Coneorda, 

It  is  necesary  for  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  theory  of  music,  to  know  what 
concords  result  from  two  or  more  concords,  either  when  added  or  subtracted,  &c., 
by  each  other.    For  this  reason  we  shall  give  the  following  rules. 

PROBLEM  I. 

To  add  one  concord  to  another. 
Express  the  two  concords  by  the  fractions  which  represent  there,  azid  then  mul- 
tiply these  two  fractions  together ;  that  is  to  say,  first  the  numerators,  and  then  the 
denominators ;  the  number  thence  produced  will  express  the  concord  resulting  from 
the  sum  of  the  two  concords  given. 

Example  1. — Let  it  be  required  to  add  the  fourth  and  fifth  together. 

The  expression  for  the  fifth  is  J ;  and  that  for  the  fourth  }  ;  the  product  of  these 
two  is  -j^  s=  J,  being  the  expression  for  the  octave.  It  is  indeed  well  known  that  the 
octave  is  composed  of  a  fifth  and  a  fourth. 

Example  2. — What  ia  the  concord  arising  from  the  addition  of  the  third  major  and  the 

third  minor  f 

The  expression  for  the  third  major  is  },  and  that  of  the  third  minor  is  |,  the  pro- 
duct of  which  is  ]g  or  f ,  which  expresses  the  fifth  ;  and  this  concord  indeed  is  com- 
posed of  a  third  major  and  a  third  minor. 

Example  3. — What  is  the  concord  produced  by  the  addition  of  two  tones  major  t 

A  tone  major  is  expressed  by  |,  consequently,  to  add  two  tones  major,  )  must  be 
multiplied  by  {.  The  product  i^isA  fraction  less  than  U  or  |,  which  expresses  the 
third  major ;  hence  it  follows,  that  the  concord  expressed  by  |f  is  greater  than  the 
third  major ;  and  consequently  two  tones  major  are  more  than  a  third  m^jor,  or  form 
a  third  major  fabe  by  excess. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  adding  two  tones  minor,  which  are  each  expressed  by 
<A,  it  will  be  found  that  their  sum  ^  is  greater  than  <^  or  |,  which  denotes  the  third 
major :  two  tones  minor  therefore,  added  together,  make  more  than  a  third  major. 
This  third  indeed  is  composed  of  a  tone  major  and  a  tone  minor,  as  may  be  proved  by 
adding  together  the  concords  j  and  ^,  which  make  i{  =  A  or  |. 

It  might  be  proved,  in  like  manner,  that  two  semi -tones  major  make  more  than  a 
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tone  major,  and  two  semi-tones  minor  less  than  even  a  tone  minor ;  and  in  tbe  last 
plaee,  that  a  semi-tooe  major  and  a  semi-tone  minor  make  exactly  a  tone  minor. 

PBOBLEK  u. 

To  subtract  one  concord  from  another. 

Iiiitead  of  multiplying  together  the  fractions  which  express  the  given  concords, 
they  must  here  be  divided;  or  invert  that  which  expresses  the  concord  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  other,  and  then  multiply  them  together  as  before :  the  product 
win  give  a  fraction  expressing  the  quotient,  or  concord  required. 

Example  1. — What  u  the  concord  which  reeulta  from  the  fifth  -euhtracted  from 

the  octave  f 

Tbe  expression  of  the  octave  is  },  that  of  the  fifth  J,  which  inverted  gives  | ;  and 
if  I  be  multiplied  by  {,  we  shall  have  },  which  expresses  the  fourth. 

Ezample  2. — What  it  the  difference  between  the  tone  major  and  the  tone  minor  9 

Tbe  tone  major  is  expressed  by  |,  and  tbe  tone  minor  by  j^,  which  when  inverted 
gives '/ ;  the  product  of  |  by  y  is  |f,  which  expresses  the  difference  between  the  tone 
major  and  the  tone  minor :  this  is  what  is  called  the  great  comma. 

PBOBLEX  m. 
To  double  a  concord,  or  to  multiply  it  any  number  of  times  at  pleasure. 

Id  thia  case,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  raise  tbe  terms  of  tbe  fraction,  which 
expresses  the  given  concord,  to  the  power  denoted  by  the  number  of  times  it  is  to  be 
multiplied ;  that  is,  to  the  square  if  it  is  to  be  doubled,  to  the  cube  if  to  be  tripled, 
and  so  on. 

Thus,  the  concord  arising  from  the  tone  major  tripled  is  ^Q:  for  as  the  expression 
of  tbe  tone  major  is  |,  we  shall  have  8x8x8=  512,  and  9x9x9  =  729.  This 
concord  ^  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  ut  and  a  fa  higher  than  fa  sharp 
of  the  gamut. 

PROBLEM  IT. 

7b  divide  one  concord  by  any  number  at  pleasure,  or  to  find  a  concord  which  shall 

be  the  half  thirds  ^c.  of  a  given  concord. 

To  answer  this  problem,  take  the. fraction  which  expresses  the  given  concord,  and 
extract  that  root  of  it  which  is  denoted  by  the  determinate  divisor:  that  is  to  say, 
tbe  square  root,  if  the  concord  is  to  be  divided  into  two ;  the  cube  root,  if  it  is  to 
be  divided  into  three,  &c. ;  and  this  root  will  express  the  concord  required. 

Example As  the  octave  is  expressed  by  (,  if  tbe  square  root  of  it  be  extracted 

it  will  give  ^  nearly ;  but  ^  is  less  than  },  and  greater  than  f ;  consequently  the 
middle  of  the  octave  is  between  the  fourth  and  the  fifth,  or  very  near /a  sharp. 


4BTICLB  vn. 

Of  the  resonance  of  sonorous  bodies ;  the  fundamental  principle  of  harmony  and 

melody ;  with  some  other  haimonical  phenomena. 

Experiment  1. 

If  you  listen  to  the  sound  of  a  bell,  especially  when  very  grave,  however  in- 
different your  ear  may  be,  you  will  easily  distinguish,  besides  the  principal  sound, 
aeveral  others  more  acute ;  but  if  you  have  an  ear  accustomed  to  appreciate  the 
inosicsl  intervals,  you  will  perceive  that  one  of  these  sounds  is  the  twelfth,  or  fifth 
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above  the  octave,  and  another  the  seventeenth  major,  or  third  major  above  the  double 
octave.  If  your  ear  be  exceedingly  delicate,  you  will  distinguish  also  its  octave, 
its  double,  and  even  its  triple  octave :  the  latter  indeed  are  somewhat  more  diflBcultto 
be  heard,  because  the  octaves  are  almost  confounded  with  the  fundamental  sound,  in 
consequence  of  that  natural  sensation  which  makes  us  confound  the  octave  with  unison. 

The  same  effect  will  be  perceived  if  the  bow  of  a  violoncello  be  strongly  rubbed 
against  one  of  its  large  strings,  or  the  string  of  a  trumpet-marine. 

In  short,  if  you  have  an  experienced  ear,  you  will  be  able  to  distinguish  these 
different  sounds,  either  in  the  resonance  of  a  string,  or  in  that  of  any  other  sonorous 
body,  and  even  in  the  voice. 

Another  method  of  mahing  this  experiment. 

Suspend  a  pair  of  tongs  by  a  woollen  or  cotton  cord,  or  any  other  kind  of  small 
string,  and  twisting  the  extremities  of  it  around  the  fore  finger  of  each  hand,  put 
these  two  fingers  into  your  ears.  If  the  lower  part  of  the  tongs  be  then  struck,  you 
>vill  first  hear  a  loud  and  grave  sound,  like  that  of  a  large  bell  at  a  distance ;  and 
this  tone  will  be  accompanied  by  several  others  more  acute ;  among  which,  when 
they  begin  to  die  away,  you  will  distinguish  the  twelfth  and  the  seventeenth  of  the 
lowest  tone. 

The  truth  of  this  phenomenon,  in  regard  to  the  multiplicity  of  sounds,  is  con- 
firmed by  another  experiment,  mentioned  by  Rameau,  in  his  '*  Harmonical  Genera- 
tion.*' If  you  take,  says  he,  those  stops  of  the  organ  called  bovrdon,  prertani  or 
flute,  nazard  and  tierce,  which  form  the  octave,  the  twelfth  and  seventeenth  major  of 
the  bourdon t  and  if  you  draw  out  in  succession  each  of  the  other  stops,  while  the 
bourdon  alone  is  sounding,  you  will  hear  their  sounds  successively  mixed  with  each 
other ;  you  may  even  distinguish  them  while  they  are  all  sounding  together ;  but  if 
you  prelude  for  a  moment,  by  way  of  amusement,  on  the  same  set  of  keys,  and  then 
return  to  the  single  key  first  touched,  you  will  think  you  hear  only  one  tone,  that 
of  the  bourdon,  the  gravest  of  all  which  corresponds  to  the  sound  of  the  whole 
system. 

/?eniarA.^Th\s  experiment,  respecting  the  resonance  of  bodies,  is  not  new.  It 
was  known  to  Dr.  Wallis,  and  to  Mersenne,  who  speak  of  it  in  their  works  ;  but  it 
appeared  to  them  a  simple  phenomenon,  with  the  consequences  of  which  they  were 
entirely  unacquainted.  Rameau  first  discovered  its  use  in  deducing  from  it  all  the 
rules  of  musical  composition,  which  before  had  been  founded  on  mere  sentiment,  and 
on  experience,  incapable  of  serving  as  a  guide  in  all  cases,  and  of  accounting  for  every 
effect.  It  forms  the  basis  of  his  theory  of  fundamental  bass,  a  system  which  has  been 
opposed  with  much  declamation,  but  which  however  most  musicians  seem  at  present 
to  have  adopted. 

'  All  his  harmony  then  is  multiple,  and  composed  of  sounds  which  would  be  produced 
by  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  sonorous  body  \,  J,  |,  },  ),  and  we  might  add  ),  |,  &c.  But 
the  weakness  of  these  sounds,  which  go  on  always  decreasing  in  strength,  renders  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  them.  Rameau,  however,  says  that  he  could  distinguish  very 
plainly  the  sound  expressed  by  },  which  is  the  double  octave  of  a  sound  divided  nearly 
into  two  equal  parts,  being  the  interval  between  la  and  si  flat  below  the  first  octave: 
he  calls  it  a  lost  sound,  and  totally  excludes  it  from  harmony.  It  would  indeed  be 
singularly  discordant  with  all  the  sounds  given  by  the  fundamental  tone. 

We  must  however  observe  that  the  celebrated  Tartini,  in  regard  to  this  sound, 
was  not  of  the  same  opinion  as  Rameau.  Instead  of  calling  it  a  lost  sound,  he 
maintains  that  it  may  be  employed  in  melody  as  well  as  harmony ;  he  distinguishes 
it  by  the  name  of  the  seventh  consonant.  But  we  shall  leave  it  to  musicians  to  ap- 
preciate this  idea  of  Tartini,  whose  celebrity  in  composition,  as  well  as  execution, 
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required  a  refutation  of  a  different  kind,  from  that  t4>  be  found  at  the  end  of  a  work 
printed  in  1767,  entitled  **  Histoire  de  la  Musique.** 

ExpensHent  2. 

If  you  tune  several  strings  to  the  octave,  to  the  twelfth,  and  to  the  seventeenth 
major,  of  the  determinate  sound  emitted  bj  another  string,  both  ascending  and  de- 
scending; as  often  as  you  make  that  which  gives  the  determinate  sound  to  resound 
strongly,  and  with  continuance,  you  will  immediately  see  all  the  I'est  put  themselves 
in  i  state  of  vibration :  you  will  even  hear  those  sound  which  are  tuned  lower, 
if  ore  be  taken  to  damp  suddenly,  by  means  of  a  soft  body,  the  sound  of  the  former. 

Most  persons  have  heard  the  glasses  on  a  table  sound,  when  a  person  near  them 
has  been  singing  with  a  strong  and  a  loud  voice.  The  strings  of  an  instrument 
though  not  touched,  are  often  heard  to  sound,  in  consequence  of  the  same  cause, 
especially  after  swelling  notes  long  continued. 

This  phenomenon  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  vibrations  of  the  air  being  commu- 
nietted  to  the  string,  or  to  the  sonorous  body,  elevated  to  the  above  tones :  for  it  may 
be  easily  conceived  that  the  vibrations  of  strings,  tuned  to  unison  or  to  the  octave, 
or  to  the  twelfth,  &c.,  of  that  put  in  motion,  are  dispos^  to  recommence  regularly, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  that  string,  one  vibration  corresponding  to  another, 
in  the  case  of  unison ;  two  to  one,  in  case  of  the  octave ;  or  three  to  one  in  that  of 
the  twelfth :  the  small  impulsions  therefore  of  the  vibrating  air,  produced  by  the 
string  put  in  motion,  will  always  concur  to  increase  those  movements,  at  first  insen- 
sible, which  they  have  occasioned  in  the  other  strings;  because  they  will  take  place 
in  tbe  same  direction,  and  will  at  length  render  them  sensible.  Thus  a  gentle  breadth 
of  air,  continued  always  in  the  same  direction,  is  at  length  able  to  elevate  the  waters 
of  the  ocean.  But  when  the  strings  in  question  are  stretched  in  such  a  manner,  that 
their  vibrations  can  have  no  correspondence  with  those  of  the  string  which  is  struck, 
they  will  in  this  case  be  sometimes  assisted  and  sometimes  opposed,  and  the  small 
movement  which  can  be  communicated  to  them,  will  be  annihilated  as  'soon  as  pro- 
duced, consequently  they  will  remain  at  rest. 

Qvestion. — Do  the  sounds  heard  with  the  principal  sound  derive  their  source  imme" 
diatefyfroM  the  sonorous  hody^  or  do  they  reside  only  in  the  air  or  the  organ  f 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  principal  sound  is  the  only  one  that  derives  its  origin 
immediately  from  the  vibrations  of  the  sonorous  body.  Philosophers  of  eminence 
have  endeavoured  to  discover  whether,  independently  of  the  total  vibrations  made 
by  the  body,  there  are  not  also  partial  vibrations ;  but  hitherto  they  have  been  able 
to  observe  only  simple  vibrations.  Besides,  how  can  it  be  conceived  that  tbe  whole 
of  a  string  should  be  in  vibration,  and  that  during  its  motion  it  should  divide  itself 
into  two  or  three  parts  that  perform  also  their  distinct  vibrations  ? 

It  must  then  be  said  that  these  harmonical  sounds  of  octave,  twelfth,  seventeenth, 
&c.,  are  in  the  air  or  the  organ»both  suppositions  are  probable, — for  since  a  deter- 
minate sound  has  the  property  o£  putting  into  a  state  of  vibration  bodies  disposed  to 
^▼e  its  octave,  its  twelfth,  &c.,  we  must  allow  that  this  sound  may  put  in  motion  the 
particles  of  the  air  susceptible  of  vibrations  of  double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  quin- 
tuple velocity.  What,  however,  appears  most  probable  in  this  respect  is,  that  these 
vibrations  exist  only  in  the  ear :  it  seems  indeed  to  be  proved,  by  the  anatomy  of 
this  organ,  that  sound  i^  transmitted  to  tbe  soul  only  by  the  vibrations  of  those  ner- 
vous fibres  which  cover  the  interior  part  of  the  ear ;  and  as  they  are  of  different 
lengths,  there  are  always  some  of  them  which  perform  their  vibrations  isochronous 
to  those  of  a  given  sound.  But,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
perty above  mentioned,  this  sound  must  put  in  motion  those  fibres  which  are  suscep- 
tible of  isochronous  vibrations,  and  even  those  which  can  make  vibrations  of  double. 
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triple,  quadruple,  &e.,  Telocity.    Such,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most  probable  ezpluft- 
tion  that  can  be  given  of  this  singular  phenomenon. 

Experimeni  3-. 

For  this  experiment  we  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Tartini  of  Padua.  If  yoa 
draw  from  two  instruments,  at  the  same  time,  any  two  sounds  whatever,  you  will 
hear  in  the  air  a  third,  which  will  be  the  more  perceptible  the  nearer  your  ear  ii 
placed  to  the  middle  of  the  distance  between  the  two  instruments.  Let  us  suppose 
then,  for  example,  two  sounds  which  succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  consonances, 
as  the  octave  and  the  twelfth,  the  double  octave  and  the  seventeenth  major,  &c; 
the  sound  resulting,  says  Tartini,  will  be  the  octave  of  the  principal  sound. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  in  France  with  the  same  success,  as  we  are  assured 
by  M.  Serres,  in  his  *'  Principes  de  THarmonie,''  printed  in  1753;  but  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  M.  Serres  found  the  latter  sound  to  be  lower  by  an  octave.  As  the 
octaves  are  easily  confounded,  this  difference  needs  excite  no  surprise.  We  must 
however  here  observe,  that  the  celebrated  musician  of  Padua  established  on  this 
phenomenon  a  system  of  harmony  and  composition ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  net 
with  so  favourable  a  reception  as  that  of  Rameau. 

ARTICLE  vm. 

Of  the  different  eytteme  of  Music  ;  the  Grecian  and  the  Modem,  together  with  their 

peculiarities. 

I. — Of  the  Grecian  Mueie, 

During  the  infancy  oC  music  among  the  Greeks,  their  lyre  had  four  strings,  the 
sounds  of  which  would  have  corresponded  to  si,  ut,  re,  mi;  but  they  afterwards  added 
other  three  /b,  self  la.  The  first  diatonic  scale  therefore  of  the  Greeks,  translated 
into  our  musical  language,  was  st,  «f,  re,  mt,  fa^  eoly  la,  and  was  composed  of  two 
tetrachords,  or  systems  of  four  sounds,  si,  ut,  re,  mi ;  mi,  fa,  sol,  la  ;  in  which  the 
last  of  the  one  and  the  first  of  the  other  were  common,  and  on  this  account  they 
were  called  conjunct  tetrachords. 

We  must  here  observe  that,  however  singular  this  disposition  of  sounds  may  ap- 
pear to  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the  modem  diatonic  order,  it  is  no  less 
natural  and  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  harmony ;  for  Rameau  has  shewn  that  it  if 
nothing  else  than  a  chant,  the  fundamental  bass  of  which  would  be,  sol,  ut,  sol,  ut,fi, 
ut,  fa.  It  possesses  also  the  advantage  of  having  only  one  altered  interval,  viz.  the 
third  minor  from  re  to  fa,  which,  instead  of  being  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  6,  is  in  that  of 
27  to  32 ;  which  is  somewhat  less,  and  consequently  too  low  by  a  comma  of  from 
60  to  81. 

But  this  perfection  in  the  Grecian  gamut  was  counter-balanced  by  two  great  im- 
perfections, viz.  1st.  that  it  did  not  complete  the  octave  ;  2d.  that  it  did  not  termi- 
nate by  a  rest,  which  leaves  to  the  ear  that  kind  of  uneasiness  resulting  from  a  soog 
begun  and  not  finished.  It  could  neither  ascend  to  si*,  nor  descend  to  la ;  and  there- 
fore the  musicians  who,  to  complete  the  octave,  added  the  latter  note  below,  con- 
sidered it  to  be  foreign,  as  we  may  say,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  proshmhanomenos. 

For  this  reason  they  endeavoured  to  discover  another  remedy  for  this  defect,  and 
Pythagoras,  as  is  said,  proposed  the  succession  of  sounds  mi,  fa,  sol,  la  ;  st,  ut,  re,  m, 
composed,  as  it  appears,  of  two  disjunct  tetrachords.  This  diatonic  scale  is  almost  the 
same  as  ours,  with  this  difference,  that  ours  begins  and  ends  with  the  tonic  note, 
while  the  former  begins  and  ends  with  the  mediante,  or  third  major.  This  tennioa- 
tion,  almost  reprobated  at  present,  was  very  common  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  still 
so  in  the  chants  or  vocal  music  of  our  churches. 

But  here,  in  consequence  of  the  harmonic  generation,  the  values  of  the  sounds  and 
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inter  rail  are  not  tbe  same  as  in  the  6rat  scale.  In  the  first,  the  interval  from  so/  to 
ii  was  a  tone  minor,  iu  the  second  it  is  a  tone  major.  In  the  last  phice,  according  to 
tbifl  second  arrangement  there  are  three  intervals  altered  or  false,  vii.  the  tierce 
major,  from /a  to  h,  too  high ;  the  tierce  minor,  from  la  to  ut,  too  low ;  and  the  fifth, 
from  la  to  ait,  too  high.  These  are  the  same  faults  as  those  of  our  diatonic  scale ; 
but  the  temperament  corrects  them. 

To  these  sounds  the  Greeks  aCterwards  added  a  conjunct  tetrachord  descending,  «t\ 
utt  ret  ^t  >nd  another  ascending,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la ;  by  which  they  nearly  supplied  all 
tbe  wants  of  melody,  so  far  as  it  was  confined  to  one  tone.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  a 
combination,  hy  means  of  which  they  joined  the  second  primitive  tetrachord  to  the 
first, lowering  the  si  a  semi-tone,  which  made  si  flat,  ut,  re,mt.  This,  no  doubt,  answered 
the  purpose  when  they  passed  from  the  tone  of  v/  to  that  of  its  lower  fifth  /a  ;  a  tran- 
sition common  in  the  Grecian  music,  as  well  as  in  our  church  music :  for  in  that  case  a 
«  flat  is  required.  Plutarch  also  speaks  of  a  combination  where  tbe  two  last  tetra- 
chords  were  disjoined,  by  raising  tbe  fa  a  semi-tone,  and  that  no  doubt  of  its  lower 
octave.  Who  does  not  here  perceive  our  fa  %  which  is  necessary  when  we  pass  from 
tbe  tone  of  vf  to  that  of  its  upper  fifth  sol  9  The  string?,  which  corresponded  to  si  flat 
aod  fa  sharp,  were  no  doubt  merely  added,  and  not  substituted  in  the  room  of  si  and/a. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Grecian  music  there  were  three  genera,  viz.  the  dia- 
tonic, chromatic,  and  enharmonic.  What  has  been  hitherto  said  relates  only  to  the 
diatonic. 

What  characterises  the  enharmonic  is,  that  it  employs,  either  ascending  or  descend. 
log,  several  semi-tones  in  succession.  The  chromatic  gamut  of  the  Greeks  was 
n*,  ut,  ut  sharp,  mi,  fa,  fa  sharp,  la.  This  disposition,  by  which  they  passed  imme- 
diately from  ut  sharp  to  mi,  omitting  the  re,  roust  no  doubt  appear  very  strange ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  this  was  the  gamut  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  chromatic 
genus.  It  is  however  not  known  whether  the  Greeks  had  considerable  pieces  of 
music  of  this  kind,  or  whether,  like  us,  they  employed  it  only  in  very  short  passages 
of  cantatas ;  for  we  also  have  a  chromatic  kind,  though  in  a  different  acceptation^ 
This  transition  from  semi- tones  to  semi-tones,  is  less  natural  than  the  diatonic  sur- 
oession ;  but  it  has  more  energy  to  express  certain  peculiar  sensations :  the  Italians 
therefore,  who  are  great  colorists  in  music,  make  frequent  use  of  it  in  their  airs. 

In  regard  to  tbe  enharmonic  music  of  tbe  Greeks,  though  considered '  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  most  perfect  kiud,  it  is  to  ua  still  an  enigma.  To  give  some  idea  of  it, 
let  ns  assume  the  signiN^,  as  that  of  the  enharmonic  diesis  or  sharp,  which  raises  tbe 
note  a  quarter  of  a  tone  :  the  enharmonic  scale  then  was  si,  st^,  ut,  mi,  mi^,fa,  la, 
where  it  appears  that,  after  two-fourths  of  atone,  from  si  to  ut,  or  from  mi  to  fa,  they 
proceeded  to  mt  or  la.  It  can  hardly  be  conceived  how  there  could  be  ears  so  well 
exercised  as  to  appreciate  fourths  of  a  tone,  and  even  if  we  suppose  that  there  were, 
what  modulation  could  they  make  with  these  sounds?  It  is  however  very  certain 
that  this  kind  of  music  was  long  held  in  high  estimation  in  Greece ;  but  on  account 
of  its  difficulty  it  was  at  length  abandoned,  so  that  not  even  a  fragment  of  Grecian 
iDttsic  in  the  enharmonic  kind  has  been  handed  down  to  us ;  nor  any  in  chromatic, 
though  we  have  some  in  the  diatonic. 

We  must  however  here  observe,  that  this  enharmonic  music  of  the  Greeks  is  not 
perhaps  so  remote  from  nature  as  has  been  hitherto  supposed ;  for  does  not  Tartini, 
in  proposing  the  use  of  his  consonant  seventh,  which  is  nearly  a  mean  sound  between 
la  and  si  flat,  pretend  that  this  intonation,  la,  sibb,  $i*>,  re,  re,  sib,  sibb,  la,  is  not 
only  snpportiU>]e,  but  highly  agreeable.  Tartini  does  more ;  for  he  assigns  to  this 
succession  the  sounds  of  its  ha8s,ya,  ut,  sol,  sol,  ut,fa,  marking  ut  with  this  sign  V, 
which  iignifiet  consonant  seventh.  If  this  pretension  of  Tartini  should  find 
partisans,  may  we  not  aay  that  the  enharmonic  music  of  the  Greeks  has  been 
revived? 
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It  now  remains  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  modes  of  the 
Grecian  music.  However  obscure  this  matter  may  be,  if  we  can  beUeve  the  author 
of  *'  Histoire  des  Mathematiques,"  who  founds  his  ideas  on  certain  tables  of  Ptolemj, 
these  modes  are  nothing  else  than  the  tones  of  our  musie,  and  he  gires  the  following 
comparison. 

The  Dorian  being  taken  hypothetically  for  the  mode  of  «<»  these  modes,  some 
lower  than  the  Dorian  and  others  higher,  were : 

Th^  Hypodorian    corresponding  to  $ol 

The  Hypophrygian    la  flat. 

The  HypophryyioH  acutior • h 

The  Hypotydian  or  Hypo-aUan     . .   •  • .  si  flat. 

The  Hypoh/dian  acutior  •••••  » ti 

The  Dorian  ut 

The  laetian  or  Ionian ui  sharp. 

TTie  Phrygian , re 

The  ^olian   re  sharp. 

The  Lydian    ; mi* 

The  Hyperdorian fa 

The  Hyperiattian  or  Mixolydian fa  sharp. 

The  Hypermixohfdian eol  the  replicate  of  the  first 

But  this  question  might  be  asked :  If  the  difference  of  the  Grecian  modes  con- 
sisted in  the  greater  or  less  height  of  the  tone  of  the  modulation,  how  can  we  ex- 
plain what  is  told  us  of  the  characters  of  these  different  modes,  some  of  which 
excited  fury,  others  appeased  it,  &c.  ?  There  is  reason  therefore  to  think  that  they 
depended  on  something  more ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  besides  differences 
of  tone,  there  was  a  character  of  modulation  peculiar  to  each.  The  Phrygian,  for 
example,  which  originated  among  a  hardy  and  warlike  people  of  that  name,  had  a 
masculine  and  warlike  character,  while  the  Lydian,  which  was  derived  from  a  soft 
and  effeminate  people,  had  an  analogous  character,  and  consequently  was  proper  for 
calming  the  transports  excited  by  the  former. 

As  we  have  here  said  enough  respecting  the  Grecian  music,  we' shall  now  proceed 
to  the  modern. 

VL^^Of  the  Modem  Mutie. 

Every  person  acquainted  with  music  knows,  that  the  gamut,  or  diatonic  scsle 
of  the  moderns,  b  represented  by  these  sounds  atf,  re,  mi,  fa^  eol,  ia,  si,  ut,  which 
complete  the  whole  extent  of  the  octave  ;*  and,  we  shall  add,  that  from  its  geners- 
tion,  as  explained  by  Rameauyit  follows  that  between  ui  and  re  there  is  a  tone  major; 
from  re  to  mi,  a  tone  minor ;  from  mi  toja  a  semi-tone  major;  from  fatoeolt^  tone 
major,  as  well  as  from  $ol  to  la;  from  la  to  eiti  tone  minor,  and  from  si  to  itf  a  semi- 
tone major. 

Hence  it  is  concluded,  that  in  this  scale  there  are  three  intervals  which  sre  not 
entirely  just,  viz.,  the  third  minor  from  re  to  fa,  and  indeed,  being  composed  of  a 
tone  minor  and  a  semi-tone  major,  it  is  only  in  the  ratio  oi  27  to  32,  which  is  soase- 
what  less,  viz.  an  80th,  than  that  of  5  to  6,  the  just  ratio  of  the  sounds  which  com- 
pose the  third  minor. 

In  like  manner,  the  third  major,  from^a  to  la,  is  too  high,  being  composed  of  two 
tones  major,  whereas  it  ought  to  be  composed  of  a  tone  major  and  a  tone  minor,  to 

•  Of  tbe  seven  notee  in  the  French  fcale  ut,  re,  m$,  fa,  toi,  la,  *i,  four  oolj  •»  fenenllv 
w*^  aanong  ns,  m  mi,  fa,  tol,  la,  which  arc  applied  to  the  acale  In  thfe  order, /«,  sol,  la,  fa,  <f#/. 
la,  mi,  fa,  and  czpreei  the  natural  aeries  from  o.  It  ia  of  little  oonaeqiMuee  htmefw  iHttch  aMsCbod 
be  uaed  ;  the  priadples  still  n>main  tbe 
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be  exietly  in  the  ratio  of  4  to  5.     In  the  last  place,  the  third  minor,  from  h  tout, 
is  alto  altered,  and  for  the  same  reason  as  that  from  re  to  fa. 

If  this  disposition  of  tones  major  and  minor  were  arbitrary,  they  might  no  doubc 
be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  fewer  intervals  should  be  altered  ;  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  this  ourpcset  to  make  the  tone  from  ut  to  re  minor,  and  that  from  re  to 
■1  major ;  the  tone  from  toi  to  la  might  also  be  made  minor,  and  that  from  la  to  ni 
major.  For  it  will  be  found,  that  by  this  method  there  would  be  no  more  than  a 
single  third  altered  ;  whereas,  according  to  the  other  disposition,  there  are  three.  This 
cireumstance  has  given  rise  to  disputes  among  the  musicians  respecting  the  distribn- 
tioo  of  the  tones  minor  and  major ;  some  being  desirous,  for  example,  that  there 
Hbould  be  a  tone  major  between  ui  and  re,  and  others  a  tone  minor.  The  harmonic 
generation  of  the  diatonic  scale,  as  explained  by  Rameau,  will  not  however  allow 
this  disposition,  but  only  the  former,  which  is  that  indicated  by  nature ;  and  not- 
withstanding its  imperfections,  which  the  temperament  corrects  in  the  execution,  it 
11  preferable  to  the  first  of  the  Grecian  scales,  a  scale  verj  deficient,  as  it  did  not 
comprehend  the  whole  extent  of  the  octave;  it  is  superior  also  to  the  second,  mi,  fa, 
tol,  &C.,  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  because  its  desinence  is  more  perfect,  and  conveys 
to  the  ear  a  rest,  which  is  not  in  that  of  Pythagoras,  on  account  of  its  fall  on  the 
tonic  note,  announced  and  preceded  by  the  note  n,  the  third  of  the  fifth  so/,  the 
effect  of  which  is  so  striking  to  our  musical  ears,  that  it  has  been  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Ben»ihU  note. 

Two  modes,  properly  so  called,  are  known  in  music,  the  characters  of  which  are 
exceedingly  striking  to  ears  possessed  of  any  musical  sensibility  :  these  are  the  major 
mode  and  the  minor  mode.  The  major  mode  is,  when  in  the  diatonic  scale  the  third 
of  the  tonic  note  is  major;  such  is  the  third  from  ut  to  mi.  The  above  gamut,  or 
diatonic  scale,  therefore  is  in  the  major  mode. 

But  if  the  third  of  the  tonic  note  be  minor,  it  indicates  the  minor  mode.  This 
mode  has  its  scale  as  well  as  the  major.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  assume  la  as  the 
tonic  note,  the  scale  of  the  minor  mode  ascending  will  be  /a,  si,  ut,  re,  mi,  yh,  tol% 
l«.  We  here  make  use  of  the  term  ascending,  because  it  is  a  singularity  of  the  minor 
mode,  that  its  scale  descending,  is  different  fiom  what  it  is  ascending ;  and  indeed  in 
descending  we  ought  to  say  la,  tol,  fa,  mi,  re,  ut,  si,  la.  If  the  tone  were  in  ut,  the 
ascending  scale  would  be  ut,  re,  mi^,fa,  $ol,  la  ^  st,  ut,  and  descending  ut  at  >>,  la  b, 
<o^  fa*  sn'b,  re,  ut.  Hence  the  reason  why,  in  airs  in  the  minor  mode,  we  so  often 
find,  without  the  tone  being  changed,  accidental  flats  or  eharpt,  or  naturals,  which 
■oon  destroy  their  effect,  or  that  of  those  which  are  in  the  clef.  This  is  one  of  those 
singubrities,  of  the  necessity  of  which  the  ear  made  musicians  sensible :  the  cause  of 
it  however,  which  depends  on  the  progress  of  the  fundamental  bass,  was  first  ex- 
plained by  Rameau. 

To  these  two  modes  shall  we  add  a  third,  proposed  by  M.  de  Blainville,  under  the 
name  of  the  mixed  mode,  the  generation  and  properties  of  which  he  explains  in  his 
History  of  Music  ?  His  scale  is  mi,  fa,  tol,  la,  si,  ut,  re,  mi.  We  shall  here  only 
obserre,  that  musicians  do  not  seem  to  have  given  a  very  favourable  reception  to  this 
new  mode,  and  we  confess  that  we  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  these  matters  to  be 
able  to  decide  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong. 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  character  of  the  major  mode  is  sprightliness  and 
gaiety ;  while  in  the  minor  mode  there  is  something  gloomy  and  sad,  which  renders 
it  peculiarly  fitted  for  expressions  of  that  kind. 

The  modern  music  has  its  genera  as  well  as  the  ancient.  The  diatonic  is  the  most 
common ;  and  is  that  most  agreeable  to  what  is  pointed  out  by  nature ;  but  the 
modems  have  their  chromatic  also,  and  even  in  certain  respects  their  enharmonic » 
though  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  that  asiigned  to  these  words  by  the 
indents. 
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The  modulation  ie  chromatic  when  several  semi-tonet  are  passed  over  in  succession, 
as  if  we  should  say  /a,  mi,  mi  ^,  re,  or  iol,  faf^,  fa  mi.  It  is  very  rare  to  have  more 
than  three  or  four  semi-tones  following  each  other  in  this  manner ;  yet  in  an  air  of 
the  second  act  of  la  Zingara,  or  the  Gypsey,  an  Italian  intermede,  there  is  a  whole 
lower  octave  almost  from  ut  to  re  in  consecutive  semi-tones.  Itjf  the  longest  chro- 
matic passage  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Rameau  finds  the  origin  of  this  progression  in  the  nature  of  the  fundamental  bass, 
which,  instead  of  proceeding  from  fifth  to  fifth,  which  is  its  natural  movement,  pro- 
ceeds from  third  to  third.  But  it  must  here  be  remarked,  that  in  the  first  passage 
from  mi  to  mi^,  there  ought  strictly  to  be  only  a  semi-tone  minor,  and  from  au^  to 
re  a  semi-tone  major ;  but  the  temperament  and  constitution  of  most  instruments, 
by  confounding  the  re)t  with  mi  b,  divide  into  equal  parts  the  interval  from  re  to  mi, 
and  the  ear  is  affected  by  them  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  especially  by  means  of 
the  accompaniment. 

There  are  two  enharmonic  genera,  the  one  called  the  diatoiue  enharmonie,  and  the 
other  the  chromatic  enharmonic,  but  they  are  very  rarely  employed  by  musicians. 
These  genera  are  not  so  called  because  quarters  of  a  t<»ne  are  employed  in  them,  as 
in  the  ancient  enharmonic ;  but  because,  firom  the  progress  of  the  fundamental  bass, 
there  result  sounds,  which,  though  taken  one  for  the  other,  really  differ  a  quarter  of 
a  tone,  called  by  the  ancients  enharmonic,  or  are  in  the  ratio  of  125  to  128.  In  the 
diatonic  enharmonic,  the  fundamental  bass  goes  on  alternately  by  fifths  and  thirds, 
and  in  the  chromatic  enharmonic  it  goes  on  alternately  by  third  major  and  minor. 
This  progression  introduces,  both  into  the  melody  and  the  harmony,  sounds  which, 
belonging  neither  to  the  principal  tone  nor  its  relatives,  convey  astonishment  to  the 
ear,  and  affect  it  in  a  harsh  and  extraordinary  manner,  but  which  are  proper  for  cer- 
tain terrible  and  violent  expressions.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Rameau  employed 
the  diatonic  enharmonic  in  the  trio  of  the  Fates,  in  his  opera  of  Hippolitus  and  Arieia ; 
and  though  he  was  not  able  to  get  it  executed,  he  was  firmly  persuaded  that  it  woald 
have  produced  a  powerful  effect,  had  he  found  performers  disposed  to  fall  into  his 
ideas,  so  that  he  suffered  it  to  remain  in  the  partition  which  %vas  printed.  He  mentions, 
as  a  piece  of  the  enharmonic  kind,  a  scene  of  the  Italian  opera  of  Coriolano,  beginning 
with  these  words,  O  iniqui  Marmi  I  which  he  says  is  admirable.  Specimens  of  this 
genus  are  to  be  found  also  in  two  of  his  own  pieces  for  the  harpsichord,  the  TVnni- 
phante  and  the  Enharmonique,  and  he  did  not  despair  of  being  able  to  employ  the  chro- 
matic enharmonic  at  least  in  symphonies.  And  why  indeed  might  he  not  have  done 
so,  since  Locatelli,  in  his  first  concertos,  employed  this  genus,  leaving  the  flats  and 
sharps  to  exist,  and  distinguishing  for  example  the  reH  from  mt^.  This,  says  a 
modern  historian  of  music,  M.  de  Blainville,  is  a  piece  truly  infernal,  which  throws 
the  soul  into  a  violent  state  of  apprehension  and  terror. 

We  cannot  terminate  this  article  better  than  by  giving  a  few  specimens  of  the 
music  of  different  nations.  For  this  purpose  we  have  given,  on  the  opposite  page, 
Grecian,  Persian,  Chinese,  Armenian  and  Tartar  airs,  which  will  serve  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  modulation  that  characterises  the  music  of  these  people. 
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4BTICLB   n. 

Mmaieal  ParadoxeM. 

1. — It  i$  impoimble  to  intonate  juMtly  thefoUowing  intervah,  lol,  at,  U,  re,  sol ;  that  is 
to  toy,  the  interval  between  lol  and  ut  aecending^  that  from  at  lo  la  radeeeending 
from  third  mnor,  then  ascending  from  fourth  to  re,  and  that  between  re  and  sol  ds' 
seending  from  fifth  f  and  to  mahe  the  second  sol  m  unison  with  the  first. 

It  will  be  found  indeed  by  calculation,  tbat  if  tbe  first  sol  be  represented  by  1,  the 
ut,  ascending  from  fourth,  will  be  ] ;  consequently  the  la,  descending  from  third 
minor,  will  be  {^ ;  the  re  above  them  will  be  ]{ ;  and  in  the  last  place  the  so/,  descend- 
ing from  fifth,  will  be  Q.  But  the  sound  represented  by  |4,  is  lower  than  tbat  repre* 
sented  by  1,  therefore  the  last  sol  is  lower  than  tbe  first. 

But  how  comes  it  that  experience  is  contrary  to  this  calculation?  In  answer  to 
this  question  we  shal^  observe,  that  the  difference  arises  merely  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fir«t  tone  soL  If  the  ear  however  were  not  affected  by  this  lone,  and 
if  the  performer's  whole  attention  were  directed  to  the  just  intonation  of  the  above 
intervals,  it  is  evident  that  he  would  end  with  a  lower  sol.  It  therefore  often  hap- 
pens that  a  voice,  without  an  accompaniment,  after  having  chanted  a  long  air,  is 
which  several  tones  are  passed  through,  remains,  in  ending,  higher  or  lower  than  the 
tone  by  which  it  began. 

This  arises  from  the  necessary  alteration  of  some  intervals  in  the  diatonic  scale. 
In  the  preceding  example,  from  la  to  ut,  there  is  only  a  third  minor  in  the  ratio  of 
27  to  32,  and  not  of  5  to  6 ;  but  it  is  the  latter  which  is  intonated  if  the  voice  be 
true  and  well  exercised ;  consequently  the  person  who  chants,  lowers  by  a  comma 
more  than  is  necessary,  and  therefore  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  last  sol  should 
always  be  lower,  by  a  comma,  than  the  first.  • 

II. — In  instruments  constructed  with  heys,  such  as  the  harpsichord,  it  is  imposs3de  that 

the  thirds  and  the  fifths  should  be  both  just. 

This  may  be  easily  demonstrated  in  the  following  manner.— Let  there  be  a  series 
of  tones,  fifths  to  each  other  ascending,  as  ut,  sol,  re,  la,  mi  ;  if  ut  be  denoted  by  1, 
sol  will  be  |,  re  },  la  ^,  mi  |f :  this  mi  ought  to  form  the  third  major  with  the  double 
octave  of  ut  or  ^,  that  is  to  say  they  ought  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  },  or  of  5  to  4. 
or  of  80  to  64 ;  but  this  is  not  tbe  case,  for  ^  and  If  are  to  each  other  as  81  to  64 : 
this  mi  therefore  does  not  form  the  third  major  with  the  double  octave  of  ut ;  or  if 
both  are  lowered  from  the  double  octave,  ut  and  mi  are  not  thirds  to  each  other,  if 
mi  is  a  just  fifth  to  la. 

In  instruments  with  keys  then,  such  as  the  harpsicord,  however  well  tuned,  all  the 
intervals,  the  octaves  excepted,  are  either  fiilse  or  altered.  This  necessarily  follows 
from  the  manner  in  which  that  instrument  is  tuned ;  for  when  all  the  ut*s  are  made 
octaves  to  each  other,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  sol  is  made  the  fifth  to  ut,  re  the 
fifth  to  sol,  and  the  octave  is  lowered,  because  it  is  too  high ;  la  is  then  made  the 
fifth  to  re,  thus  lowered,  and  mi  the  fiflth  to  la,  and  this  mi  is  lowered  from  octave. 
By  continuing  in  this  manner  to  ascend  twice  from  fifth,  and  then  to  descend 
from  octave,  the  aeries  of  sounds  st,  fa,  ut,  solf^,  reft,  laf^,  mt'S,  siJt,  are  obtained. 
Bat  the  latter  si  ](,  which  ought  at  most  to  be  in  unison  with  the  ut,  the  octave  of 
the  first,  is  found  to  be  higher;  for  calculation  shews  that  it  is  expressed  by 
Hf)^,  which  is  less  than  {  the  value  of  the  octave  of  ut :  this  renders  necessary  what 
is  called  temperament,  which  consists  in  lowering  gently  and  equally  all  the  fifths,  so 
that  the  latter  si )(,  is  found  to  be  exactly  the  octave  of  the  first  ut.  Such  at  least  is 
the  method  taught  by  Rameau,  and  it  is  no  doubt  the  most  rationaL  But  whatever 
mif  be  the  method  employed,  it  always  consists  in  rejecting,  in  a  more  or  less  equal 
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Banner  from  the  notes  of  the  octtre,  this  excesa  of  n  S  above  ut,  which  cannot  be 
done  without  altering,  in  some  measore,  the  fifths,  thirds,  &c. 

We  have  just  seen  that  the  ti'S,  given  by  the  progression  of  fifths,  is  higher  than 
ut;  bat  if  the  following  progression  of  thirds  be  employed,  ut,  mi,  Mi$,  n  %  this 
«$  will  be  very  different  from  the  former ;  for  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  expressed 
by  ^,  while  the  octave  of  ut  is  ^.  But  |  is  less  than  f^,  consequently  this  si$  is 
below  ut  expressed  by  ^,  and  the  interval  of  these  two  sounds  is  expressed  by  the 
ratio  of  128  to  125,  which  is  the  fourth  of  the  enharmonic  tone. 

III.— il  lower  note,  for  example  re,  affected  by  a  aharp,  ts  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
higher  note  ml,  affected  by  aflat ;  and  the  case  is  the  same  with  other  notes  which  are 
a  whole  tone  distant  Jrom  each  other. 

The  sharps  are  generally  given  by  the  major  mode,  and  even  .by  the  minor,  pro- 
vided the  sub-tonic  note  is  not  distant  from  the  tonic  more  than  a  semi- tone  major,  as 
the  ft  is  from  «l,  in  the  tone  of  ut ;  then,  as  from  re  to  mi  there  is  a  tone  minor,  which 
is  composed  of  a  semi-tone  major  and  a  semi-tone  minor,  if  we  take  away  a  semi* 
tone  major,  by  which  re  H  ought  to  be  lower  than  mi^  the  remainder  mil  be  a  semi- 
tone minor,  by  which  the  same  re  $  ought  to  be  higher  than  re.  If  the  distance 
between  the  notes  were  a  tone  major,  the  sharp  would  raise  the  lower  note  by  an 
interval  equal  to  a  semi-tone  minor,  plus  a  comma  of  80  to  81,  which  is  a  mean  semi- 
tone between  the  major  and  the  minor. 

The  note  therefore  is  raised  by  the  sharp  only  a  mean  semi^tone,  or  a  semi-tone 
minor. 

Flats  are  generally  introduced  in  modulation  by  the  minor  mode,  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  lower  the  note  a  third,  so  that  it  ^hall  form  with  the  tonic  a  third  minor :  mt 
flat  therefore  ought  to  form  with  ut  a  third  minor ;  consequently  if  from  the  third 
major  nt  sit,  which  is  |,  we  take  the  third  minor,  which  is  |,  the  remainder  {}  is  the 
quantity  which  expresses  how  much  the  flat  lowers  the  mi  below  the  natural  tone :  mi 
flat  then  is  higher  than  re  sharp. 

In  practice  however  the  one  is  taken  for  the  other,  especially  in  instruments  con- 
structed with  keys :  the  flat  in  these  is  lowered,  and  the  sharps  gradually  raised,  till 
they  coincide  with  each  other ;  and  we  do  not  know  whether  practice  would  gain 
much  by  making  a  distinction  between  them. 

ARTICLE  X. 

On  the  cause  of  the  pleasure  arising  from  music — The  effects  of  it  on  man  and  on 

animals. 

It  has  often  been  asked,  why  two  sounds,  which  form  to  each  other  the  fifth  and 
the  third,  excite  pleasure,  while  the  ear  experiences  a  disagreeable  sensation  by  hear- 
ing sounds  which  are  no  more  than  a  tone  or-  a  semi-tone  distant  from  each  other. 
Though  it  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question,  the  following  observations  may  tend  to 
throw  some  light  on  it. 

Pleasure,  we  are  told,  arises  from  the  perception  of  relations,  as  may  be  proved  by 
various  examples  taken  from  the  arts.  The  pleasure  therefore  derived  from  music, 
consists  in  the  perception  of  the  relations  of  sounds.  But  are  these  relations  suffi- 
ciently simple  for  the  soul  to  perceive  and  distinguish  their  order?  8ounds  will 
please  when  heard  together  in  a  certain  order ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  dis- 
please if  their  relations  are  too  complex,  or  if  they  are  absolutely  destitute  of  order. 

This  reasoning  will  be  sufficiently  proved  by  an  enumeration  of  the  known  concords. 
In  OQtsoo,  the  vibrations  of  two  sounds  continually  coincide  throughout  the  whole 
time  of  their  duration ;  this  is  the  simplest  kind  of  relation.  Unison  also  is  the  first 
concord.  In  the  octave,  the  two  sounds,  of  which  it  is  composed,  perform  their  vi- 
brations in  such  a  manner,  that  two  of  the  one  are  completed  in  the  same  time  aa 
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one  of  the  other.  Thas  unison  b  succeeded  by  the  octave.  It  it  so  natural  to  idsd, 
that  he  who,  throuj^h  some  defect  in  his  voice,  cannot  reach  a  sound  too  grave  or  too 
acute,  falls  into  the  higher  or  lower  oc^ve. 

When  the  vibrations  of  two  sounds  are  performed  in  such  a  manner,  that  three  of 
the  one  correspond  to  one  of  the  other,  these  give  the  simplest  relation,  next  to 
those  above  mentioned.  Who  does  not  know,  that  the  concord  roost  agreeable  to 
the  ear  is  the  twelfth,  or  the  octave  of  the  fifth  ?  In  this  respect  it  even  surpasses 
the  fifth,  the  ratio  of  which,  a  little  more  compounded,  is  that  of  2  to  3. 

Next  to  the  fifth  is  the  double  octave  of  the  third,  or  the  seventeenth  major,  which 
is  expressed  by  the  ratio  of  1  to  3.  This  concord  therefore,  next  to  the  twelfth,  is 
the  most  agreeable ;  and  if  it  be  lowered  from  the  double  octave,  to  obtain  the  third, 
it  will  still  be  in  consonance ;  the  ratio  of  4  to  5,  by  which  it  is  then  expressed, 
being  very  simple. 

In  the  last  place  the  fourth,  expressed  by  },  the  third  minor,  expressed  by  |,  and 
the  sixths,  both  major  and  minor,  expressed  by  f  and  {,  are  concords,  and  for  the 
Bame  reason. 

But  it  appears  that  all  the  other  sounds,  after  these  reUtions,  are  too  complex  for 
the  soul  to  perceive  their  order :  of  this  kind  are  the  intervals  called  the  tone  major 
and  the  tone  minor,  expressed  by  |  and  -jji,  and  much  more  so  the  semi-tones  major 
and  minor,  expressed  by  ^  and  Q.  Such  also  are  the  concords  of  third  and  fifth, 
however  little  they  may  be  altered ;  for  the  third  major,  raised  a  comma,  is  ex- 
pressed by  g ;  and  the  fifth  diminished  by  the  same  quantity,  has  for  its  expression 
Q:  in  the  last  place,  the  tritone,  as  from  ui  to/ag,  is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable 
discords,  and  is  expressed  by  JJ. 

The  following  very  strong  objection  however  may  be  made  to  this  reasoning. 
How  can  the  pleasure  arising  from  concords  consist  in  the  perception  of  relations, 
since  the  soul  often  does  not  know  whether  such  relations  exist  between  the  sounds? 
The  most  ignorant  person  is  no  less  pleased  with  a  harmonious  concert  than  he  who 
has  calculated  the  relation  of  all  its  parts:  what  has  hitherto  been  said  may  there- 
fore be  more  ingenious  than  solid. 

We  cannot  help  acknowledging  that  we  are  rather  inclined  to  think  so ;  and  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  celebrated  experiment  on  the  resonance  of  sonorous  bodies, 
may  serve  to  account,  in  a  still  more  plausible  manner,  for  the  pleasure  arising  from 
concords ;  because,  as  every  sound  degenerates  into  mere  noise,  when  not  accom« 
panied  by  its  twelfth  and  its  seventeenth  major,  besides  its  octaves,  is  it  not  evident 
that,  when  we  combine  any  sound  with  its  twelfth  or  its  seventeenth  major,  or  with 
both  at  the  same  time,  we  only  imitate  the  process  of  nature,  by  giving  to  that 
sound,  in  a  fuller  and  more  sensible  manner,  the  accompaniment  which  nature  itself 
gives  it,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  please  the  ear  on  account  of  the  habit  it  has  ac- 
quired of  hearing  them  together  ?  This  is  so  agreeable  to  truth,  that  there  are  only 
two  primitive  concords,  the  twelfth  and  the  seventeenth  major;  and  that  the  rest, 
as  the  fifth,  the  third  major,  the  fourth,  and  the  sixth,  are  derived  from  them.  We 
know  also  that  these  two  primitive  concords  are  the  most  perfect  of  all,  and  that 
they  form  the  most  agreeable  accompaniment  that  can  be  given  to  any  sound ;  though 
on  the  harpsichord,  for  example,  to  facilitate  execution,  the  third  major  and  the  fifth 
itself,  which  with  the  octave  form  what  is  called  perfect  harmony,  are  substituted  in 
their  stead.  But  this  harmony  is  perfect  only  by  representation,  and  the  most  per- 
fect of  all  would  be  that  in  which  the  twelfth  and  the  seventeenth  were  combined 
with  the  fundamental  sound  and  its  octaves.  Rameau  therefore  adopted  it  as  often 
as  he  could  in  his  chorusses,  and  particularly  in  his  Pygmalion.  We  might  enlarge 
farther  on  this  idea,  but  what  has  been  already  said  will  be  sufiiGient  for  every  intel- 
ligent reader. 

Some  very  extraordinary  things  are  related  in  regard  to  the  effects  produced  by 
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the  music  of  the  ancients,  which,  on  account  of  their  singularity,  we  shall  here  men- 
tion. We  shall  then  examine  them  more  minutely,  and  shew  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  modern  music  is  not  inferior  to  the  ancient. 

Agamemnon,  it  is  said,  when  he  set  out  on  the  expedition  against  Troy,  heing 
desirous  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  left  her  under  the  care  of  a  Dorian  mu- 
sicitt!!,  who,  by  the  effect  of  his  airs,  rendered  fruitless,  for  a  long  time,  the  attempts 
of  iGgistkus  to  obtain  her  affection ;  but  that  Prince  having  discovered  the  cause 
of  her  resistance,  got  the  musician  put  to  death,  after  which  he  triumphed  without 
diffiruUy  over  the  virtue  of  Clytemnestra. 

We  are  told  also  that,  at  a  later  period,  Pythagoras  composed  songs  or  airs  capable 
of  cHring  the  most  violent  passions,  and  of  recalling  men  to  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
moderation :  while  the  physician  prescribes  draughts  for  curing  bodily  diseases,  an 
able  musician  might  therefore  prescribe  an  air  for  rooting  out  a  vicious  passion. 

The  story  of  Timotheus,  the  director  of  the  music  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is 

well  known One  day,  while  the  prince  was  at  table,  Timotheus  performed  an  air 

in  the  Phrygian  mode,  which  made  such  an  impression  on  him  that,  being  already  heated 
with  wine,  be  flew  to  his  arms,  and  was  going  to  attack  his  guests,  had'  not  Timotheus 
immediately  changed  the  style  of  his  performance  to  the  Sub-Phrygian.  This  mode 
calmed  the  impetuous  fury  of  the  monarch,  who  resumed  his  place  at  table.  This 
was  the  same  Timotheus  who,  at  Sparta,  experienced  the  humiliation  of  seeing 
publicly  suppressed  four  strings  which  he  had  added  to  his  lyre.  The  severe  Spar- 
tans thought  that  this  innovation  would  tend  to  effeminate  their  manners,  by  intro- 
ducing a  more  extensive  and  more  variegated  kind  of  music.  This  at  any  rate  proves 
that  the  Greeks  were  convinced  that  music  had  a  peculiar  influence  on  manners;  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  government  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  that  art. 

Who  indeed  can  doubt  that  music  is  capable  of  producing  such  an  effect  ?  Let  us 
only  interrogate  ourselves,  and  examine  what  have  been  our  sensations  on  hearing  a 
majestic  or  warlike  piece  of  music,  or  a  tender  and  pathetic  air  sung  or  played  with 
expression.  Who  does  not  feel  that  the  latter  tends  as  much  to  melt  the  soul,  and 
dispose  it  to  pleasure,  as  the  former  to  rouse  and  exalt  it  ?  Several  facts  in  regard 
to  the  modern  music  place  it  on  a  level  in  this  respect  with  the  ancient. 

The  modern  music  indeed  has  also  had  its  Timotheus,  who  could  excite  or  calm, 
at  his  pleasure,  the  most  impetuous  emotions.  Henry  III.  king  of  France,  says  '*  Le 
Jounial  de  Sancy,**  having  a  concect  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  de 
Joyeuse,  Claudin  le  Jeune,  a  celebrated  musician  of  that  period,  executed  certain 
airs,  which  had  such  an  effect  on  a  young  nobleman,  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and 
challenged  every  one  near  him  to  combat ;  but  Claudin,  equally  prudent  as  Timo- 
theus, instantly  changed  to  an  air,  apparently  Sub-Pbrygian,  which  appeased  the 
furious  youth. 

But,  what  shall  we  say  of  Stradella,  the  celebrated  composer,  whose  music  made 
the  daggers  drop  from  the  hands  of  his  assassins  ?  Stradella  having  carried  off"  the 
mistress  of  a  Venetian  musician,  and  retired  with  bur  to  Rome,  the  Venetian  hired 
three  desperadoes  to  assassinate  him ;  but  fortunately  for  Stradella,  they  had  an  ear 
sensible  to  harmony.  These  assassins,  while  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
to  execute  their  purpose,  entered  the  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran,  during  the  per- 
formance of  an  Oratorio  composed  by  the  person  whom  they  intended  to  destroy,  and 
were  so  affected  by  the  music,  that  they  abandoned  their  design,  and  even  waited  on 
the  musician  to  forewarn  him  of  his  danger.  Stradella,  however,  was  not  always  so 
fortunate ;  other  assassins,  who  apparently  had  no  ear  for  music,  stabbed  him  some 
tioie  after  at  Genoa :  this  event  took  place  about  the  year  1670. 

Every  person  almost  has  heard  that  music  is  a  cure  for  the  bite  of  the  tarantula. 
This  cure,  which  was  formerly  considered  as  certain,  has  by  some  been  contested ; 
but,  however  this  nay  be.  Father  Schott,  in  his  "  Musurgia  Curiosa,**  gives  the 
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tarantula  air,  which  appears  to  be  very  dull,  as  well  as  that  employed  by  the  Sicilian 
fishermen  to  entice  the  thunny  fish  into  their  nets. 

Various  anecdotes  are  related  respecting  persons  whose  lives  have  been  preserved, 
by  music  affecting  a  sort  of  revolution  in  their  constitutions.  A  woman  being  at- 
tacked for  several  months  with  the  vapours,  and  confined  to  her  apartment,  had 
resolved  to  starve  herself  to  death :  she  was  however  prevailed  on,  but  not  without 
difficulty,  to  see  a  representation  of  the  Servo  Padrtma,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
she  found  herself  almost  cured,  and,  renouncing  her  melancholy  resolation,  was  en- 
tirely restored  to  health  by  a  few  more  representations  of  the  like  kind. 

There  is  a  celebrated  air  in  Switzerland,  called  Ranz  de$  Vaehet,  which  had  such 
an  extraordinary  effect  on  the  Swiss  troops  in  the  French  service,  that  they  always 
fell  into  a  deep  melancholy  when  they  heard  it :  Louts  XIV .  therefore  forbade  it  ever 
to  be  played  in  France,  under  the  pain  of  a  severe  penalty.  We  are  told  also 
of  a  Scotch  air  {.Loehaber  no  more"^  which  has  a  similar  effect  on  the  natives  of 
Scotland. 

Most  animals,  and  even  insects,  are  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  music.  Tbere 
are  few  musicians  perhaps  who  have  not  seen  spiders  suspend  themselves  by  their 
threads  in  order  to  be  near  the  instruments.  We  have  several  times  had  that  satis- 
faction. We  have  seen  a  dog  who,  at  an  adagio  of  a  sonata  by  Sennaliex,  never 
fiuled  to  shew  signs  of  attention,  ai>d  some  peculiar  sensation  by  howling. 

The  most  singular  fact  however  is  that  mentioned  by  Bonnet,  in  his  History  of 
Music.  This  author  relates  that  an  officer,  being  shut  up  in  the  Bastile,  had  permis- 
sion to  carry  with  him  a  lute,  on  which  he  was  an  excellent  performer :  but  he  had 
scarcely  made  use  of  it  for  three  or  four  days,  when  the  mice  issuing  from  their  boles, 
and  the  spiders  suspending  themselves  from  the  ceiling  by  their  threads,  assembled 
around  him  to  participate  in  his  melody.  His  aversion  to  these  animals  made  their  visit 
at  first  disagreeable,  and  induced  him  to  lay  aside  his  recreation ;  but  he  was  soon  so 
accustomed  to  them,  that  they  became  a  source  of  amusement.  We  are  informed  by 
the  same  author,  that  he  saw,  in  1688,  at  the  country  seat  of  Lord  Portland,  the 
English  ambassador  in  Holland,  a  gallery  in  a  stable,  employed,  as  he  was  told,  for 
giving  a  concert  once  a  week  to  the  horses,  which  seemed  to  be  much  affected -by  the 
music.  This,  it  must  be  allowed,  was  carrying  attention  to  horses  to  a  very  great 
length.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  anecdote  was  told  to  Bonnet  by  some  per- 
son, in  order  to  make  game  of  him. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

Of  the  properties  of  certain  InUrumente,  and  particularhf  Wind  Lutrmrnenti. 

1,  We  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  stringed  instru- 
ments emit  their  sounds ;  but  erroneous  ideas  were  long  entertained  in  regard  to 
wind  instruments,  such  as  the  flute ;  for  the  sound  was  ascribed  to  the  interior  snr- 
fiice  of  the  tube.  The  celebrated  Euler  first  rectified  this  error,  and  it  results  from 
his  researches : 

1st  That  the  sound  produced  by  a  flute,  u  nothing  else  than  that  of  the  cylinder  oi 
air  contained  in  it. 

2d.  That  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  which  compresses  it,  acts  the  part  of  a 
stretching  weight. 

s  3d.  That  the  sound  of  this  cylinder  of  air,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  woold 
be  produced  by  a  spring  of  the  same  mass  and  length,  extended  by  a  weight  equal  to 
that  which  compresses  the  base  of  the  cylinder. 

This  £ict  is  confirmed  by  experiment  and  calculation :  for  Euler  found  that  a  cylin- 
der of  air,  of  7^  Rhinlandish  feet,  at  a  time  when  the  barometer  is  at  a  mean  height, 
roust  give  G— <ot— it< ;  and  such  is  nearly  the  length  of  the  open  pipe  oi  an  osgan 
which  emits  that  sound.    The  reason  of  its  being  made  generally  8  feet  is,  be- 
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cause  that  leiigtb  19  required  at  those  times  when  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is 
greater. 

Since  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  produces,  in  regard  to  the  sounding  cylinder 
of  sir,  the  same  effect  as  that  produced  by  the  weight  which  stretches  a  string,  the 
more  that  weight  is  increased,  the  more  will  the  sound  be  elevated  ;  it  is  therefore 
observed  that  during  serene  warm  weather,  the  tone  of  wind  instruments  is  raised ; 
aod  that  during  cold  and  stormy  weather  it  is  lowered.  These  instruments  also  emit 
a  higher  sound,  in  proportion  as  they  are  heated ;  because  the  mass  of  the  cylinder 
of  heated  air  becoming  less,  while  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  remains  unchanged, 
the  case  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  a  string  should  become  less,  and  be  still  stretched 
bj  the  same  weight:  every  body  knows  that  such  a  string  would  emit  a  higher 
tone. 

But  as  stringed  instruments  roust  become  lower,  because  the  elasticity  of  the  strings 
insensibly  decreases,  it  thence  follows  that  wind  and  stringed  instruments,  however 
well  tuned  they  may  be  to  each  other,  soon  become  discordant:  for  this  reason  the. 
Italians  never  admit  the  former  into  their  orchestras. 

II.  A  very  singular  phenomenon  is  observed  in  regard  to  wind  instruments,  such  as 
the  date  aod  huntsman's  horn :  with  a  flute,  for  example,  when  all  the  holes  are 
atopped,  if  you  blow  &intly  into  the  mouth  aperture,  a  certain  tone  will  be  pro- 
duced ;  if  yon  blow  a  little  stronger,  the  tone  instantly  rises  to  the  octave ;  and  by 
blowing  successively  with  more  force,  you  will  produce  the  twelfth,  or  fifth  above  the 
octave ;  then  the  double  octave  or  seventeenth  major. 

The  cause  of  this  effect  is  the  division  of  the  cylinder  of  air  contained  in  the 
instrument :  when  you  breathe  into  the  flute  gently,  the  whole  column  resounds,  and 
it  emits  the  lowest  tone ;  but  if  you  endeavour,  by  a  stronger  inspiration,  to  make  it 
perform  quicker  vibrations,  it  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  which  perform  their  vibnu 
tiona  separately,  and  which  consequently  must  give  the  octave;  a  still  stronger 
inspiration  makes  the  column  divide  itself  into  three  portions,  which  give  the 
twelfth,  8ec. 

II L  It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  trumpet  marine.  This  instrument  is  only  a 
monochord  of  a  singular  construction,  being  composed  of  three  boards  that  form  a 
triangular  body.  It  has  a  very  long  neck,  and  one  thick  string,  mounted  on  a  bridge, 
which  is  firm  on  the  one  side,  and  tremulous  on  the  other.  It  is  struck  by  a  bow 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  the  string  is  stopped  or  pressed  on  the  neck  by 
means  of  the  thumb,  applied  to  the  divisions  indicated  for  the  different  tones.  The 
trembling  of  the  bridge,  when  the  string  is  struck,  makes  it  imitate  the  sound  of  the 
trampet  i  and  this  it  does  to  such  perfection  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish 
tbe  one  from  the  other.  Hence  it  had  its  name ;  but  whereas,  in  the  common  stringed 
instruments  the  tone  becomes  lower  as  the  part  of  the  string  struck  is  longer,  the 
case  here  ii  tbe  contrary ;  for  if  the  half  of  the  string,  for  example,  gives  «£,  the  two 
thirds  give  the  sol  above,  and  the  three  fourths  give  the  octave. 

M.  Saveur  first  assigned  the  reason  of  this  singularity,  and  proved  it  in  a  seotible 
manner,  by  shewing  that  when  the  string,  by  the  gentle  application  of  the  finger,  if 
dirided  into  two  parts  which  are  to  each  other  as  1  to  2,  whatever  part  be  touched, 
the  greater  immediately  divides  itself  into  two  equal  portions,  which  consequently 
perform  their  vibrations  in  the  same  time,  and  give  the  some  sound  as  the  less.  But 
the  less  being  the  third  of  the  whole,  and  the  two  thirds  of  the  half,  it  must  give 
tbe  fifth  or  $ol  when  the  half  gives  ut.  In  like  manner,  the  three  fourths  of  the 
string  divide  themselves  into  three  portions,  each  equal  to  the  remaining  fourth,  and 
as  they  perform  their  vibrations  separately  they  must  emit  the  same  sound,  which 
can  be  only  the  octave  of  the  half.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  other  sounds  of  the 
trumpet  marine,  which  may  be  easily  explained  on  the  same  principle. 
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Of  a  fixed  Sound  ;  method  of  preserving  and  transmitting  it* 

Before  the  effects  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  on  sound,  and  on  the  iDstnirocnti 
by  which  it  is  produced,  were  known,  this  would  not  have  formed  the  subject  of  ■ 
question,  but  to  the  few  possessed  of  an  ear  exceedingly  fine  and  delicate,  and  in 
which  the  remembrance  of  a  tone  is  perfect :  to  others  no  doubt  would  remain  that 
a  flute,  not  altered,  would  always  give  the  same  tone.  Such  an  opinion  however 
would  be  erroneous,  and  if  the  means  of  transmitting  to  St.  Domingo,  for  example, 
or  to  Quito,  or  only  to  posterity,  the  exact  pitch  of  our  opera  were  required,  to 
solve  this  problem  would  be  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  might  at  first  be 
imagined. 

Notwithstanding  what  may  be  generally  said  in  this  respect,  we  shall  here  begin 
by  a  sort  of  paradox.  It  is  every  where  said  that  the  degree  of  the  tone  varies 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  height  of  the  barometer.  This 
we  can  by  no  means  admit:  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  prove  the 
contrary. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  formule  of  Euler,  and  no  one  entertains  any 
doubt  in  regard  to  their  truth,  that  if  a  represents  the  weight  which  compresses  the 
column  of  air  in  a  flute,  L  the  length  of  that  column,  and  w  its  weight,  the  number  of 

the  vibrations  it  makes  will  be  expressed  by  ^  — ,  that  is  to  say,  will  be  in  the 

w  L 

compound  ratio  of  the  square  root  of  o,  or  the  compressing  weight  taken  directly, 

and  the  product  of  the  length  by  the  weight  taken  inversely.     Let  us  suppose  then 

that  the  length  of  the  column  of  air  put  in  vibration  is  invariable,  and  that  the  gravity 

of  the  atmosphere  only,  or  o,  is  variable,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  vibrating 

column.    In  this  case  we  shall  have  the  number  of  the  vibrations  proportional  to 

the  expression  z^/— •    But  the  density  of  any  stratum  of  air  being  proportional  to 

the  whole  weight  of  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  immediately  above  it,  it  thence 

follows  that  w,  which  in  equal  lengths  is  as  the  density,  is  as  g.  The  fraction  £  there- 

w 

fore  is  constantly  the  same,  when  difference  of  heat  does  not  alter  the  density.  The 
square  root  of  ~  then  is  always  the  same ;  consequently  there  will  be  no  Tariation 

in  the  number  of  the  vibrations,  or  in  the  tone,  at  whatever  height  in  the  atmosphere 
the  instrument  may  be  situated,  or  whatever  be  the  gravity  of  the  air,  provided  its 
temperature  has  not  changed. 

This  reasoning,  in  our  opinion,  is  unanswerable ;  and  if  the  gravity  of  the  lir  has 
hitherto  been  reckoned  among  those  causes  which  alter  the  tone  of  wind  instruments, 
it  is  because  it  has  been  implicitly  believed  that  the  weight  of  the  column  of  air  put  in 
vibration  is  invariable.  It  is  however  evident  that  under  the  same  temperature  it 
must  be  more  or  less  dense,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  density  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  since  it  has  a  communication  with  the  surrounding  stratum  of  air,  the  density 
of  which  is  proportional  to  that  gravity.  But  the  gravity  in  equal  volumes  is  pro- 
portional to  the  density ;  therefore,  &c. 

Nothing  then  remains  to  be  considered  but  the  temperature  of  the  air,  which  is 
the  only  cause  that  can  produce  variations  in  the  tone  of  a  wind  instrument  But 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  heat  or  of  cold,  the  tone  might  be  fixed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  For  this  purpose  provide  an  instrument,  such  as  a  German  flute, 
the  cylinder  of  air  in  which  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  by  moving  the  joints  closer 
to  or  farther  from  each  other ;  and  have  another  so  constructed,  as  to  remain  inva- 
riable, and  which  ought  to  be  preserved  in  the  same  temperature,  such  as  54  degrees 
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of  Fahrenlieit's  thermometer.  The  first  flute  being  at  the  same  degree  of  tempera- 
ture, bring  them  both  into  perfect  onison,  and  then  heat  the  first  to  74^  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  which  will  necessarily  communicate  to  the  cylinder  of  air  contained  in  it 
the  tame  degree  of  heat,  and  lengthen  it  by  the  quantity  necessary  to  restore  perfect 
nnison :  it  is  evident  that  if  this  elongation  were  divjded  into  twenty  parts,  each 
of  them  would  represent  the  quantity  by  which  the  flute  ought  to  be  lengthened  for 
each  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

But  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  quantity  of  this  elongation,  which  at 
most  would  be  but  a  few  lines,  could  not  be  divided  into  so  many  parts  ;  and  there- 
fore it  ought  to  be  executed  by  the  motion  of  a  screw,  that  is  to  say  one  of  the  joints 
of  the  instrument  should  be  screwed  into  the  other ;  for  it  would  then  be  easy  to  make 
this  elongation  correspond  to  a  whole  revolution,  and  hence  it  might  be  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  equal  parts. 

By  these  means  the  opera  at  Lima,  if  required,  where  the  heat  frequently  rises  to 
110^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  might  be  made  to  have  exactly  the  same  pitch  or 
tone  as  at  Paris.  But  this  is  sufficient  on  a  subject  the  utility  of  which  would  not  be 
worth  the  trouble  necessary  for  attaining  to  such  a  degree  of  precision. 

ARTICLE  zin. 
Singular  appUcatiim  of  Mune  to  a  queition  in  Mechanics, 

This  question  was  formerly  proposed  by  Borelli ;  and  though  we  do  not  think  that 
it  can  at  present  be  a  subject  of  controversy,  it  has  occasioned  some  difiference  of 
opinion  among  a  certain  class  of  mechanicians. 

Fasten  a  string  at  one  end  to  a  fixed  point ;  and  having  stretched  it  over  a  kind 
of  bridge,  suspend  from  it  a  weight,  such  as  10  pounds  for  example. 

Now,  if  instead  of  the  fixed  point,  which  maintains  the  string  in  its  place  in 
opposition  to  the  action  of  the  weight,  a  weight  equa)  to  the  former  be  substituted, 
will  the  string  in  both  cases  be  equally  stretched  ? 

We  have  no  doubt  that  every  well  informed  mechanician  will  readily  believe  that 
in  both  cases  the  tension  will  be  the  same  ;  and  this  necessarily  follows  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  between  action  and  re-action.  According  to  this  principle,  the  im- 
moveable point,  which  in  the  first  case  counteracts  the  weight  suspended  fiom  the 
other  end  of  the  string,  opposes  to  it  a  resistance  exactly  equal  to  the  action  which 
it  exercises :  if  a  weight  equal  to  the  former  be  therefore  substituted  instead  of  the 
fixed  point,  every  thing  remains  equal  in  regard  to  the  tension  experienced  by  the 
parts  of  the  string,  find  which  tends  to  separate  them. 

Bat  music  furnishes  us  with  a  method  of  proving  this  truth  to  the  reason,  by  means 
of  the  sense  of  hearing ;  for  as  the  tone  is  not  altered  while  the  tension  remains  the 
•fuse,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  make  the  following  experiment.  Take  two  strings 
of  the  same  metal,  and  the  same  size,  and  ha^ng  fastened  one  of  them  by  one  end  to 
>  fixed  point,  stretch  it  over  a  bridge,  so  as  to  intercept  between  it  and  the  fixed 
point  a  determinate  length,  such  as  a  foot  for  example ;  and  suspend  from  the  other 
end  of  it  a  given  weight,  such  as  ten  pounds.  Then  extend  the  second  string  over 
two  bridges,  a  foot  distant  from  each  other,  and  suspend  from  each  extremity  of  it  a 
weight  of  ten  pounds ;  if  the  tone  of  these  two  strings  be  the  same,  there  will  be 
reaaoti  to  conclude  that  the  tension  also  is  the  same.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
experiment  was  ever  made ;  but  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  it  will  decide  in 
iavoor  of  equality  of  tension. 

This  ingenious  application  of  music  to  mechanics,  is  the  invention  of  Diderot,  who 
proposed  it  in  his  *'  Memoires  sur  di£ferentes  sigets  de  Mathematique  et  de  Physique,* 
printed  at  Paris,  in  octavo,  in  the  year  174B> 
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AETICLE  XIT. 

Some  BMffuiareomtideratiomM  in  regard  to  the  FUtecmd  Skarpi^  mid  to  tJuu  progretakm 

om  their  different  tones. 

Those  IB  the  least  acquainted  with  music  know  that,  according  to  the  different  keys 
employed  in  moduLition,  a  certain  number  of  sharps  or  flats  are  required ;  because  in 
the  major  mode,  the  diatonic  scale,  with  whateyer  tone  we  begin,  must  be  similar 
to  that  of  utf  which  is  the  simplest  of  all,  as  it  has  neither  sharp  nor  flat.  These 
flats  or  sharps  hare  a  singular  progress,  which  deserves  to  be  observed ;  it  is  even 
susceptible  of  a  sort  of  analysis,  and  as  we  may  say  algebraic  calculation. 

To  give  some  idea  of  it,  we  shall  first  remark,  that  a  flat  may  and  ought  to  be  oon- 
stdered  as  a  negative  sharp,  since  its  effect  is  to  lower  the  note  a  semi-tone ;  whereas 
the  sharp  raises  it  the  same  quantity.  This  consideration  alone  may  serve  to  deter- 
mine all  the  sharps  and  flats  of  the  different  tones. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  when  a  melody  in  ut  major  is  raised  a  fifth,  or 
brought  to  the  tone  of  to/,  a  sharp  is  required  on  the  fa.  It  may  therefore  be  thence 
concluded,  that  this  modulation,  lowered  a  fifth  or  brought  to  /a,  will  require  a 
flat ;  and  indeed  one  is  required  on  the  st. 

It  hence  follows  also,  that  if  the  air  be  raised  another  fifth,  that  is  to  say  to  re,  one 
sharp  more  will  be  required ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  two  are  necessary.  But  to 
raise  two  fifths,  and  then  descend  an  octave  to  approach  the  primitive  tone,  is  to 
rise  only  one  tone ;  consequently  to  raise  the  air  one  tone,  two  sfaMrps  must  be  added. 
The  tone  of  re  indeed  requires  two  sharps,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  tone  of  sn 
requires  four. 

The  tone  of /b  requires  one  flat,  and  that  of  mi  requires  four  sharps ;  tfaereforr, 
when  an  air  is  raised  a  semi-tone,  five  flats  must  be  added ;  for,  a  flat  being  a  negative 
sharp,  it  is  evident  that  sueh  a  number  of  flats  must  be  added  to  the  four  sharps  of 
iin,  as  shall  effiioe  these  four  sharps,  and  leave  one  flat  remaining ;  which  cannot  be 
done  but  by  five  flats ;  for,  according  to  the  language  of  analysis,—  5  x  most  be  added 
to  4  X,  to  leave  as  remainder  —  x.  For  the  same  reason,  if  the  modulation  be  lowered 
a  semi-tone,  five  sharps  most  be  added :  thns,  as  the  tone  of  ut  has  neither  sharps 
nor  flats,  five  sharps  will  be  found  necessary  for  u,  which  is  indeed  the  case.  If  the 
modulation  be  still  lowered  a  tone,  to  be  in  Ai,  we  must  add  two  flats,  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  two  sharps  are  added  when  we  rise  a  tone.  But  five  sharps  plus  two  flats, 
is  the  same  thing  as  five  sharps  minus  two  sharps,  or  three  sharps.  We  still  find 
therefore,  by  this  method,  that  the  tone  of  la  requires  three  sharps. 

But,  before  we  proceed  farther,  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe^  that  all  the  chro- 
matic tones,  that  is  to  say  all  those  inserted  between  the  tones  of  the  natural  diatonic 
scale,  may  be  considered  as  sharps  or  flats ;  for  it  is  evident  that  vf  J{  or  re  b  are  the 
same  thing.  It  is  very  singular  however,  that  according  as  this  note  is  considered  an 
inferior  one  affected  by  a  sharp,  or  a  superior  one  affected  by  a  flat,  the  nomber  of 
sharps  required  by  the  tone  of  the  first,  utf^,  for  example,  and  that  of  the  flats  re* 
quired  by  the  tone  of  the  second,  re  b,  always  make  12  ;  which  evidently  arises  from 
the  division  of  the  octave  into  12  semi-tones :  therefore,  since  re  ^,  as  above  shewn, 
requires  five  flats,  if,  instead  of  this  tone,  we  consider  it  as  ut,  seven  sharps  will  be 
required ;  but  for  the  facility  of  execution  it  is  much  better,  in  the  present  case,  to 
consider  this  tone  as  re  b,  than  «/  ](. 

This  change  therefore  ought  always  to  be  made  when  the  number  of  tbe  sharps 
exceeds  six ;  so  that,  since  ten  sharps,  for  example,  would  be  found  in  the  tone  of 
lk%  we  must  call  it  sib,  and  we  shall  have  for  that  tone  two  fl^ts,  because  two 
flats  are  tbe  complement  of  ten  sharps.  On  the  other  hand,  in  following  the  pro- 
gression of  the  semi-tones  descending,  if  we  should  find  a  greater  number  of  aharpi 
than  12,  we  ought  to  reject  12,  and  the  remainder  will  be  that  of  the  tone  proposed : 
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ftr  example,  u  ut  hm  neither  slimrp  nor  flat,  we  have  five  iharpe  for  the  lower  tone 
ti;  ten  ibarpB  for  the  eemi-tone  below  la  ( ;  fifteen  eharpi  few  the  stUl  lower  temi- 
Umek:  if  twelve  sharps  therefore  be  rejected,  there  will  remain  three,  which  are 
indeed  the  Dumber  of  sharps  necessary  in  the  tone  of  A — mt-^/is. 

The  tone  of  so/ $  ought  to  have  8  or  4  flats,  if  we  call  it  la  b. 

The  tone  of  »ol  will  have  13  sharps,  from  which  if  12  be  deducted,  one  sharp  will 
remain,  as  is  well  known« 

The  tone  of /a  Jt  will  have  6  sharps,  or  6  flats,  if  we  call  it  so/b. 

The  tone  fa  ought  to  have  6  flats  plus  5  sharps ;  that  is  to  say,  1  flat,  as  the  5 
sharps  destroy  the  same  number  of  flats. 

That  of  wd  will  have  1  flat  plus  5  sharps ;  that  is,  4  sharps,  as  the  flat  destroys  one  of 
them. 

That  of  re  )t  ^^  have  9  sharps  or  8  flats,  if  it  be  considered  as  mi  b. 

That  of  re  will  have  14  sharps ;  that  is  to  say  2,  by  rejecting  12,  or  S  flats  plus 
5iharps  ^  2  sharps. 

That  of  ut  will  have  7  sharps,  or  5  flats,  if  we  call  it  reb. 

In  the  last  place,  the  tone  ut  natural  will  have  12  sharps ;  thai  is  to  say  none,  or 
5  flats  plus  5  sharps,  which  destroy  each  other. 

The  very  same  results  would  be  obtained  in  ascending  by  semi-tone  after  semi- 
tone from  M/,  and  adding  5  flats  for  each ;  taking  care  to  reject  12  when  they 
exceed  that  nnmber.  Our  readers,  by  way  of  amusement,  may  make  the  calcula- 
tion. By  calculating  the  number  of  the  semi-tones,  either  ascending  or  descending, 
we  might  in  like  manner  find  that  of  the  sharps  or  flats  of  any  tone  given. 

Let  OS  take,  for  example,  that  of  fa  f^:  from  ut  ascending  there  are  six  semi- 
tones, and  six  times  5  flats  makes  80  flats ;  from  which  if  we  deduct  24,  a  multiple 
of  12,  the  remainder  will  be  6 :  so/b  therefore  vrili  have  6  flats. 

The  same  /a  ](  is  6  tones  lower  than  ut ;  consequently  there  mfust  be  six  times  5  or 
30  ihsrps ;  from  which  if  24  be  deducted,  6  sharps  will  remain,  as  we  have  found 
hy  another  method. 

The  tone  of  sol  is  5  semi-tones  lower  than  ut  s  consequently  there  must  be  five 
times  5,  or  25  sharps ;  from  which  if  84  be  deducted,  there  wiU  remain  only  one 
diarp. 

A%  the  same  tone  is  7  semi-tones  higher  than  ut,  there  must  be  seven  times  5  or 
S5  flats ;  from  which  if  24  be  deducted,  the  remainder  will  be  11  flats,  that  is  to  say 
one  sharp. 

This  progression  appeared  to  us  so  carious  as  to  be  worthy  of  this  notice ;  but 
n  order  that  it  may  be  exhibited  under  a  clearer  and  more  iavowable  point  of  new, 
we  shall  form  it  into  a  table,  which  will  at  any  rate  be  nseful  to  those  who  are 
hegtoaing  to  play  on  the  harpsichord.  For  this  purpose  we  shall  present  each 
chroantic  note  as  flattened  or  sharpened,  and  on  the  left  of  the  former  we  shall 
nark  the  sharps  it  requires,  and  the  flats  on  the  right  of  the  hitter. 


0  sharp  ut* 

7  sharps  '  utj^    or 

2  sharps  re  * 

9  sharps  re  H    or 

4  sharps  ns* 

11  sharps  /a* 

6  sharps  faH     or 


0  flats, 
reb  *  5  flats. 

mib    8  flats. 

1  flat. 
so/b«  6  flats. 


1  sharp 

6  sharps    §olH 

3  sharps 

10  sharps    la$ 

5  sharps 

0  sharp 


»ol* 

or       At  *  4  flats. 

or        stb*  2  flats. 


ut* 


Oflat. 


Of  these  tones,  we  have  marked  those  usually  employed  with  a*;  for  it  may  be 
essily  coaeeived,  that  by  employing  re%  mider  this  form,  we  should  have  9  sharps, 
^Khich  woald  give  two  notes  with  double  sharps,  vis.  fa  (()(,  ut  $H ;  90  that  the  gamut 
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woufdbe  reJJ,  mtJt  or /a,  /aj{j{  or  8ol,»ol1i,  la%  n^  or  ut^  Mijif^  or  re,  rej; 
whicb  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  execute:  but  by  taldngtMtb,  instead  (^ 
re  f^f  we  bare  only  3  flats,  which  renders  the  gamut  much  simoler,  as  it  then  becomes 

fn^,  fat  m/,  Ut\  »i%  «/,  re,  su'b. 
We  are  almost  inclined  to  ask  pardon  of  our  readers  for  having  amused  them  wiUi 
ibis  frivolous  speculation  ;  but  we  hope  the  title  of  our  work  will  plead  our  excuse. 


ARTICLE  XT. 

Method  of  improving  Barrel-instruments,  and  of  making  them  fit  to  execute  airs  of 

every  kind. 

The  mechanism  of  that  instrument  called  the  barrel  organ,  is  well  known.  It  con- 
sists of  a  great  number  of  pipes,  graduated  according  to  the  tones  and  semi-tonet 
of  the  octave,  or  at  least  those  semi^tones  which  the  progress  of  modulation  in 
general  requires.  But  these  pipes  never  sound  except  when  the  wind  of  a  bellows, 
kept  in  continual  action,  b  made  to  penetrate  to  them  by  means  of  a  yalve.  This 
valve  is  shut  by  a  spring,  and  opened  when  necessary  by  a  small  lever,  raised  by 
spikes  implanted  in  a  wooden  cylinder,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  a  crank.  The  crank 
serves  also  to  move  the  bellows,  whicli  must  continually  furnish  the  air,  destined 
to  produce  the  different  sounds  by  its  introduction  into  the  pipes. 

But  in  order  that  the  subject  of  this  article  may  be  properly  comprehended,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  the  reader  should  have  a  perfect  idea  of  the  manner  in  whicb  the 
notes  are  arranged  on  the  cylinder. 

.  The  different  small  levers,  which  must  be  raised  to  produce  the  different  tones, 
being  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  that  of  half  an  inch  for  example, 
circular  lines  are  traced  out  at  that  distance  on  the  cylinder.  One  of  these  lines  is 
intended  for  receiving  the  spikes  that  produce  the  sound  vt,  the  next  for  those  that 
sound  uttit  the  next  for  those  that  give  re,  and  so  on.  There  are  as  many  lines  of 
this  kind  as  there  are  pipes ;  but  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  duration  of  an 
air  or  tune  can  not  exceed  one  revolution  of  the  cylinder. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  the  air  consists  of  twelve  measures.  Each  of  these  cir- 
cumferences is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  at  least,  by  twelve  lines  drawn 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder ;  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  shortest  note  of  the  sir 
is  a  quaver,  and  that  the  air  is  in  triple  time,  denoted  by  },  each  interval  must  be  di- 
vided into  six  equal  portions ;  because,  in  this  case,  a  measure  will  contain  six  quavers. 
Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  first  notes  of  the  air  are  la,  ut,  si,  re,  ut,  mi,  re,  &c.,  all 
equal  notes,  and  all  simple  crotchets.  At  the  beginning  of  the  line  for  receiving  the 
la,  and  of  the  first  measure,  a  spike  must  be  placed  of  such  a  construction  as  io 
keep  raised  up  during  the  third  of  a  measure  the  small  lever  that  makes  the  la  sound; 
then,  in  the  line  destined  for  the  ut,  at  the  end  of  the  second  division  or  beginning  of  the 
third,  a  spike  similar  to  the  first  must  be  fixed  in  the  cylinder;  and  in  the  line  destined 
for  the  si,  another  of  the  same  kind  must  be  placed :  it  is  evident  that,  when  the 
cylinder  begins  to  turn,  the  first  spike  will  make  la  sound  during  the  third  of  a  mea- 
sure. The  second,  as  the  first  third  of  the  measure  is  elapsed,  will  catch  the  lever 
and  make  ut  sound ;  and  the  third  will  in  like  manner  make  si  sound  during  the  last 
third.    The  instrument  therefore  will  say  h,  ut,  si,  &c. 

If,  instead  of  three  crotchets,  there  were  six  quavers,  which  in  this  measure  are  the- 
first  long,  the  second  short,  the  third  long,  and  so  on  alternately,  which  are  called 
dotted  quavers,  it  may  be  easily  perceived,  that,  after  the  spikes  of  the  first,  third,  and 
fifth  notes  have  been  fixed  in  the  respective  places  of  the  division  where  they  ought 
to  be,  nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  take  care  that  the  spike  of  the  first  quaver, 
which  in  this  time  ought  to  be  equal  to  a  quaver  and  a  half,  shall  have  its  bead  con- 
structed in  such  manner  as  to  raise  the  lever  during  one  part  and  a  half  of  the  mx 
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divisions  into  wbich  the  roensore  is  divided  ;  which  may  be  done  by  giving  it  a  tail 
behind  of  the  necessary  length.  In  regard  to  the  short  quavers,  the  spikes  repre- 
senting them  ought  to  be  removed  back  half  a  division,  and  to  be  formed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  keep  the  lever  corresponding  to  them  raised  up  only  during  the  revolu* 
tion  of  a  semi-division  of  the  cylinder.  By  these  examples  it  may  be  easily  seen  what 
must  be  done  in  the  other  cases,  that  is,  when  the  notes  have  other  values. 

Were  the  cylinder  immoveable  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  only  one  air  could  be 
performed ;  but  as  the  spikes  move  the  small  levers  merely  by  touching  them  beneath 
ia  a  very  narrow  space,  such  as  the  breadth  of  a  line  at  most,  wbich  is  a  mechanism 
that  may  be  easily  conceived,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that,  by  giving  to  the  cylinder 
the  small  lateral  motion  of  a  line,  none  of  the  spikes  can  communicate  motion  to  the 
levers.  Another  line  therefore,  to  receive  spikes  arranged  so  as  to  produce  a  diffe- 
rent air,  may  be  drawn  close  to  each  of  the  first  set  of  lines,  and  the  number  of  the 
different  sets  of  lines  may  be  six  or  seven,  according  to  the  interval  .bet ween  the  first 
lines,  which  is  the  same  as  that  between  the  middle  of  one  pipe  and  the  middle  of  the 
neighbouring  one :  by  these  means,  if  the  cylinder  be  moved  a  little  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis,  the  air  may  be  changed. 

Such  is  the  mechanism  of  the  hand  or  barrel  organ,  and  other  in<>truments  con- 
structed  on  the  same  principle;  but  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  they  are  attended  with 
this  inconvenience,  that  they  can  perform  only  a  very  small  number  of  aire.  But  as 
a  series  of  five,  six,  eight,  or  a  dozen  of  tunes,  is  soon  exhausted,  it  might  be  a 
matter  of  some  importance  to  discover  a  method  by  which  they  might  be  changed  at 
pleasure. 

We  agree  in  opinion  with  Diderot,  who  has  given  some  observations  on  this  subject, 
in  the  work  above  quoted,  that  this  purpose  might  be'  answered  by  constructing  the 
cylinder  in  the  following  manner.  Let  it  be  composed  of  a  piece  of  solid  wood, 
covered  with  avery  hard  cushion,  and  let  the  whole  be  pushed  into  a  hollow  cylinder, 
of  about  a  line  in  thickness.  On  this  inner  cylinder  draw  the  lines  destined  to  re- 
ceive the  spikes,  placed  at  the  proper  intervals  for  producing  the  different  tones ; 
and  let  holes  be  pierced  in  these  lines  at  certain  distances,  six  for  example  in  each 
division  of  the  measure  if  it  be  triple  time,  or  eight  in  the  measure  if  it  be  common 
time,  denoted  by  c :  we  here  suppose  that  no  air  is  to  be  set  that  has  shorter  notes 
than  plain  quavers.  Twelve  holes  per  measure  will  be  required  in  the  first  casei 
Aod  sixteen  in  the  second,  if  the  air  contains  semi-quavers. 

It  may  now  be  readily  conceived  that  on  a  cylinder  of  this  kind  any  air  whatever  might 
h«  set ;  nothing  will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  but  to  thrust  into  the  holes  of  the 
exterior  cylinder  spikes  of  the  proper  length,  taking  care  to  arrange  them  as  above 
explained ;  they  will  be  sufficiently  firm  in  their  places  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  cushion*,  strongly  compressed  between  the  inner  cylinder  and  the  hollow  outer 
one.  When  the  air  is  to  be  changed,  the  spikes  may  be  drawn  out,  and  put  into  a 
box  divided  into  small  cells,  in  the  same  manner  as  printing  types  when  distributed 
in  the  cases.  The  interior  cylinder  may  then  be  made  to  revolve  a  little,  in  order  to 
separate  the  holes  in  the  cushion  from  those  in  the  exterior  cylinder,  and  a  new  air 
nsy  then  be  set  with  as  much  facility  as  the  former. 

We  shall  not  examine,  with  Dideroty  all  the  advantages  of  such  an  instrument,  be- 
cause it  must  be  allowed  that  it  never  can  be  of  much  utility,  and  will  have  no  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  musician.  It  is  however  certain  that  it  would  be  agreeable,  for 
those  who  possess  such  instruments,  to  be  able  to  give  more  variety  to  the  airs  they 
ve  capable  of  performing ;  and  this  end  would  be  answered  by  the  construction  heie 
described. 

*  Uifht  not  oork  be  employed  iDStead  of  the  cnahion  here  propoeedt 
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ARTICLE  XYI. 

Of  Moau  Muiieai  Initmmenti,  or  MaekineM,  rewuarkabk  for  thnr  umgy3kni§  tf 

eonsimcium. 

At  tbe  bead  of  all  these  miuical  instruments,  or  machines,  we  ought  doubtless  to 
place  the  organ ;  the  extent  and  Tariety  of  the  tones  of  which  would  exdte  much 
more  admiration,  were  it  not  so  common  in  our  churches ;  for,  besides  the  artifice 
necessary  to  produce  the  tones  by  means  of  keys,  what  ingenuity  must  hare  been 
required  to  contrive  mechanism  for  giving  that  Tariety  of  character  to  tbe  tones,  which 
is  obtained  by  means  of  the  different  stops,  such  as  those  called  tbe  voice  stop,  flote 
stop,  &c.  ?  A  complete  description  therefore  of  an  organ,  and  of  its  construetioB, 
would  be  sufficient  to  occupy  a  large  volume. 

The  ancients  had  hydraulic  organs,  that  is,  organs  the  sound  of  which  was  occs- 
iioned  by  air  produced  by  the  motion  of  water.  These  machines  were  invented  by 
Ctesibius  of  Alexandria,  and  his  scholar  Hero.  From  the  description  of  these  hydraulic 
organs  given  by  Vitruvius,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Architecture,  Perrault  con- 
structed one  which  he  deposited  in  the  King's  Library,  where  tbe  Royal'  Academy  of 
Sciences  held  their  sittings.  This  instrument  indeed  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
modern  organs ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  mechanism  of  it  has  served  as  a  basis  for 
that  of  ours,  St.  Jerome  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  an  organ  which  had  twelve  pair 
of  bellows,  and  which  could  be  "heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile.  It  thence  appean 
that  the  method  employed  by  Ctesibius,  to  produce  air  to  fill  the  wind  box,  was  soon 
laid  aside,  for  one  more  simple ;  that  is,  for  a  pair  of  bellows. 

The  performer  on  the  tambour  de  bosque^  and  the  automaton  flute-player  of  Vau- 
canson,  which  were  exhibited  and  seen  with  admiration  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  in 
the  year  1749,  may  be  classed  among  the  most  curious  musical  machines  ever  in- 
Tented.  We  shall  not  however  say  any  thing  of  the  former  of  these  machines,  be- 
cause the  latter  appears  to  have  been  far  more  complex. 

The  automaton  flute-player  performed  several  airs  on  the  flute,  with  the  precisioa 
and  correctness  of  the  most  expert  musician.  It  held  the  flute  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  produced  the  tone  by  means  of  its  mouth ;  while  its  fingers,  applied  on  the 
holes,  produced  the  different  notes.  It  is  well  known  how  the  fingers  might  he 
raised  by  spikes  fixed  in  a  cylinder,  so  as  to  produce  these  sounds ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  that  part  could  be  executed  which  is  performed  by  the  tongue,  snd 
without  which  the  music  would  be  very  defective.  Vaucanson  indeed  confesses  that 
this  motion  in  his  machine  was  that  which  cost  him  the  greatest  labour.  Those 
desirous  of  fiirther  information  on  this  subject  may  consult  a  small  work,  in  qusrU^ 
which  Vaucanson  published  respecting  these  machines. 

A  very  convenient  instrument  for  composers  was  invented  some  years  ago  in 
Oenpany :  it  consists  of  a  harpsichord  which,  by  certain  machinery  added  to  it, 
notes  down  any  air  or  piece  of  music,  while  a  person  is  playing  it.  This  is  a  great 
advantage  to  composers,  as  it  enables  them,  when  hurried  away  by  the  fervoar 
of  their  imagination,  to  preserve  what  has  successively  received  firom  their  fiogen  a 
fleeting  existence,  and  what  otherwise  it  would  often  be  impossible  for  them  to  re* 
member.  A  description  of  this  nuu*hine  may  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acs- 
demy  of  Berlin,  for  the  year  1773. 

ABTicLB  zvn. 
Of  a  new  inittumaU  called  the  Harmoniea, 

This  new  Instrument  was  invented  in  America,  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  gave  s 
description  of  it  to  Father  Beccaria,  which  the  latter  published  in  his  works,  printed 
in  1773. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  finger,  a  little  moistened,  is  nibbed  against  the 
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edge  of  a  drinking  glass,  a  sweet  sound  is  produced ;  and  that  the  tone  yaries 
Mcordiog  to  the  form,  size,  and  thickness  of  the  glass.  Hie  tone  may  be  raised  or 
lowered  also  by  putting  into  the  glass  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  water.  Dr. 
Franklin  lays  that  an  Irishman,  named  Puckeridge,  first  conceived  the  idea,  about 
twenty  years  before  that  time,  of  constructing  an  instrument  with  several  glasses 
of  tluB  kind,  adjusted  to  the  various  tones,  and  fixed  to  a  stan^in  such  a  manner,  that 
different  airs  could  be  played  upon  them.  Mr.  Puckeridge  having  been  afterwards 
burnt  in  his  house  along  with  this  instrument,  Mr.  Delaval  constructed  another 
of  the  tame  kind,  with  glasses  better  chosen,  which  he  applied  to  the  like  purpose. 
I>t.  Franklin,  hearing  this  instrument,  was  so  delighted  with  the  sweetness  of  its 
tones,  that  he  endeavoured  to  improve  it ;  and  the  result  of  his  researches  was  the 
inttnunent  which  we  are  now  going  to  describe. 

Cause  to  be  blown  on  purpose  glasses  of  different  sizes,  and  of  a  form  nearly 
hemispherical,  having  each  in  the  middle  an  open  neck.  The  thickness  of  the  glass, 
near  the  edge,  should  be  at  most  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  and  ought  to  increase  gradually 
to  the  neck,  which  in  the  largest  glasses  should  be  an  inch  in  length,  and  an  inch  and 
s  half  in  breadth  in  the  inside.  In  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  glasses  them- 
leWes,  the  largest  may  be  about  nine  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  the  least 
three  inches,  each  glara  decreasing  in  size  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  will  be  proper  to 
hsre  fire  or  six  of  the  same  diameter,  in  order  that  they  may  be  more  easily  tuned  to 
the  proper  tones ;  for  a  very  slight  difiference  will  be  sufficient  to  make  them  vary 
a  tone,  and  even  a  third. 

When  these  arrangements  are  made,  try  the  different  glasses,  in  order  to  form 
of  them  a  series  of  three  or  four  chromatic  octaves.  To  elevate  the  tone,  the  edge 
towards  the  neck  ought  to  be  ground,  trying  them  every  moment,  for  if  they  be  raised 
too  high,  it  will  afterwards  be  impossible  to  lower  them. 

When  the  glasses  have  been  thus  graduated,  they  must  be  arranged  on  a  common 
azis.  For  this  purpose,  put  a  cork  stopper  very  closely  into  the  neck  of  each,  so  as 
to  project  from  it  about  half  an  inch  ;  then  make  a  hole  of  a  proper  size  in  all  these 
eorks,  and  thrust  into  them  an  iron  axis,  but  not  with  too  much  force,  otherwise  the 
necks  might  burst.  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  place  the  glasses  in  such  a  manner, 
that  their  edges  may  be  about  an  inch  distant  from  each  other,  which  is  nearly  the 
(hstanoe  between  the  middle  of  the  keys  of  a  harpsichord. 

To  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  axis  affix  a  wheel  of  about  eighteen  inches  in 
diaowter,  loaded  with  a  weight  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds,  that  it  may 
retain  for  some  time  the  motion  communicated  to  it.  This  wheel,  which  must  be 
turned  by  the  same  mechanism  as  that  employed  to  turn  a  spinning  wheel,  commu- 
nicates, as  it  revolves,  its  motion  to  the  axis,  which  rests  in  two  collars,  one  at  the 
extremity,  and  the  other  at  some  distance  from  the.  wheel.  The  whole  may  be  fitted 
into  a  box  of  the  proper  form,  placed  on  a  trame  supported  by  four  feet.  The  glasses 
corresponding  to  the  seven  tones  of  the  diatonic  octave,  may  be  painted  of  the  seven 
prismatic  colours  in  their  natural  order,  that  the  different  tones  to  which  they  cor- 
respond may  be  more  readily  distinguished. 

The  person  who  plays  on  this  instrument,  is  seated  before  the  row  of  glasses,  as 
if  before  the  keys  of  a  harpsichord;  the  glasses  are  slightly  moistened,  aiid  the 
wheel  being  made  to  revolve,  communicates  the  same  motion  to  the  glasses :  the 
fingers  are  then  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  glasses,  and  the  different  sounds  are  by 
these  means  produced.  It  may  be  easily  seen  that  different,  parts  can  be  executed 
with  this  instrument,  as  with  the  harpsichord.  , 

About  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  an  English  lady  at  Paris  performed,  it  is  said, 
exceedingly  well  on  this  instrument.  The  sounds  it  emits  are  remarkably  sweet, 
*Bd  would  be  very  proper  as  an  accompaniment  to  certain  tender  and  pathetic  airs^ 
It  is  attended  with  one  advantage,  which  is,  that  the  sounds  can  be  maintained  or 
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prolonged,  and  made  to  swell  at  pleasure ;  and  the  instrument,  wlien  onee  toned, 
never  requires  to  be  altered.  It  afforded  great  sadsfiunion  to  many  amateurs ;  but 
we  have  beard  that  tbe  sound,  on  account  of  its  great  sweetness*  became  at  la^i 
somewhat  insipid,  and  for  this  reason  perhaps  it  b  now  laid  aside,  and  confined  to 
cabinets,  among  other  musical  curiosities. 

A  few  years  ago.  Dr.  Chladni,  who  has  made  Tarioos  researches  respecting  the 
theory  of  sound,  and  tbe  vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies,*  invented  a  new  kind  of  in> 
strumeitt  of  this  kind,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  eapAoa.  This  instrumeot  has 
some  resemblance  to  a  small  writing  desk,  and  contains  in  tbe  inside  40  glass  tubes 
of  different  colours,  of  the  thickness  of  tbe  barrel  of  a  quill,  and  about  sixteen 
inches  in  length.  They  are  wetted  with  water  by  means  of  a  sponge,  and  stroked 
with  the  fingers  in  the  direction  of  their  length ;  so  that  the  increase  of  the  tone 
depends  merely  on  tbe  stronger  or  weaker  pressure,  and  the  slower  or  quicker  move- 
ment of  the  fingers.  In  the  back  part  there  is  a  perpendicular  sounding  board, 
through  which  the  tubes  pass.  In  sweetness  of  sound,  this  instrument  approarfaes 
near  to  harmonica ;  but  seems  to  be  attended  with  advantages  which  the  other  does 
not  possess. 

1st.  It  is  simpler,  both  in  regard  to  its  construction,  and  the  movement  necessary 
to  produce  the  sound;  as  neither  turning  nor  stopping  is  required,  but  merely  tbe 
motion  of  the  finger. 

2d.  It  produces  its  sound  more  speedily;  so  that  as  soon  as  touched  the  tone  may 
be  made  as  full  as  the  instrument  is  capable  of  giving  it :  whereas  in  the  harmonics 
the  tones,  and  particularly  the  lower  onesj,  must  be  made  to  increase  gradually. 

3d.  It  has  more  distinctness  in  quick  passages,  because  the  tones  do  not  resound 
so  long  as  in  the  harmonica,  where  the  sound  of  one  low  tone  is  often  heard  wbeo 
you  wish  only  to  hear  the  following  one. 

4th.  The  unison  is  purer  than  is  generally  the  case  in  the  harmonica;  wh^  it  it 
difficult  to  have  perfect  glasses,  which  in  every  part  give  like  tones  with  mathemati- 
cal  exactness.    It  is  however  as  difficult  to  be  tuned  as  the  harmonica. 

5th.  It  does  not  affect  the  nerves  of  the  performer ;  for  a  person  scarcely  feels  s 
weak  agitation  in  the  fingers ;  whereas  in  the  harmonica,  particularly  in  concords  of 
tbe  lower  notes,  the  agitation  extends  to  the  arms,  and  even  through  tbe  whole  body 
of  the  performer. 

6th.  The  expense  of  this  instrument  will  be  much  less  than  that  of  the  harmonics. 

7tb.  When  one  of  the  tubes  breaks,  or  any  other  part  is  deranged,  it  can  be  easily 
repaired :  whereas  when  one  of  the  glasses  of  the  harmonica  breaks,  it  requires 
much  time,  and  is  difficult  to  procure  another  capable  of  giving  the  same  tone  as 
the  former,  and  which  will  correspond  sufficiently  with  the  rest. 

For  farther  particulars  respecting  this  instrument,  and  the  history  of  its  inveution, 
■ee  "  The  Philosophical  Magazine,*'  No.  8,  or  vol.  ii.  p.  391. 


abticlb  XYni. 
Of  some  iingular  ideas  ta  regard  to  Music* 

Ist.  One  perhaps  would  scarcely  believe  it  possible  for  a  person  to  compose 
an  air,  though  entirely  ignorant  of  music,  or  at  least  of  composition.  This  secret, 
however,  was  published  a  few  years  ago  in  a  small  work  .entitled  "  Le  Jeu  Dex 
Harmonique,**  or  *'  Ludus  Melothedicus,*'  containing  various  calculations,  by  means 
of  which  any  person,  even  ignorant  of  music,  may  compose  minuets,  with  the  acoox- 
paniment  of  a  bass.  8vo.  Paris  1757*     In  this  work,  the  author  shows  how  a  minuet 

•  He  poblished  a  work  oq  thk  mlgect  eaotled,  *  Entdeckungen  uber  die  Theone  des 
Lcipaic,  17S7.    4u» 
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wid  its  bass  may  b«  composed,  according  to  the  points  thrown  with  two  dice,  by 
means  of  certain  tables. 

This  author  gives  a  method  also  of  performing  the  same  thing  by  means  of  a  puck 
of  cards.  We  do  not  remember  the  title  of  this  work ;  and  we  confess  that  we 
ought  to  attach  no  more  importance  to  it  than  the  author  does  himself. 

We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  having  mentioned  works  to  which  the 
reader  may  have  recourse  for  information  respecting  this  kind  of  amusement,  the 
combination  of  which  must  have  cost  more  labour  than  the  subject  deserved.  We 
shall  however  observe,  that  this  author  published  another  work,  entitled  **  Invention 
d'une  Manufacture  et  Fabrique  de  Vers  au  petit  metier,**  &c.  8vo.  1759*  in  which 
he  taught  a  method  of  answering,  in  Latin  verse,  by  means  of  two  dice  and  cer- 
tain tables,  any  question  proposed.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  expending 
much  labour  to  little  purpose. 

2d.  A  physician  of  Lorrain,  some  years  ago,  published  a  small  treatise,  in  which  he 
employed  music  in  determining  the  state  of  the  pulse.  He  represented  the  beats  of 
a  regular  pulse  by  minuet  time,  and  those  of  the  other  kinds  of  pulse  by  different  mea- 
sures, more  or  lens  accelerated.  If  this  method  of  medical  practice  should  be  intro- 
duced, it  will  be  a  curious  spectacle  to  see  a  disciple  of  Hippocrates  feeling  the  pulse 
offals  patient  by  the  sound  of  an  instrument,  and  trying  airs  analogous  by  their  time 
to  the  motion  of  bis  pulse,  in  order  to  discover  its  quality.  If  all  other  diseases 
should  baffle  the  physician's  skill,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  low  spirits  will  not 
be  able  to  withstand  such  a  practice. 

ARTICLE   XrX. 

On  the  Figure*  formed  by  Sand  and  other  light  substances  on  vibrating  fsur/aees. 
Dr.  Ghladni  of  Wittenberg,  by  his  experiments  on  vibrating  surfaces,  published 
in  1787,  opened  a  new  field  in  this  department  of  science,  viz.,  the  consideration  of  the 
curves  formed  by  sand  and  other  light  bodies,  on  surfaces  put  into  a  state  of  motion. 
As  this  subject  is  curious,  and  seems  worthy  of  farther  research,  we  shall  present  the 
reader  with  a  Few  observations  on  the  method  of  repeatuig  these  experiments, 
taken  from  Grcn*s  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  iii.* 

Vibration  figures,  as  they  are  called,  are  produced  on  vibrating  surfaces,  because 
some  parts  of  these  surfaces  are  at  rest,  and  others  in  motion.  The  surfaces  fittest  for 
being  made  to  vibrate,  are  panes  of  glass ;  though  the  experiments  will  succeed  equally 
well  with  plates  of  metal,  or  pieces  of  board,  a  line  or  two  in  thickness.  If  the  surface 
of  any  of  these  bodies  be  strewed  over  with  substances  easily  put  in  motion ;  such  for 
example  as  fine  sand ;  these,  during  the  vibration  of  the  body,  will  remain  on  the 
parts  at  rest,  and  be  thrown  from  the  parts  in  motion,  so^s  to  form  mathematical 
figures.  To  produce  such  figures,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  know  the  method  of 
bringing  that  part  of  the  surface,  which  you  wi!«h  not  to  vibrate,  into  a  state  of 
rest ;  and  of  putting  in  motion  that  which  yon  wish  to  vibrate;  on  this  depends  the 
whole  expertncss  of  producing  vibration  figures. 

j^    ^  Those  who   have  never   tried   these   experiments  might 

*  imagine,  that  to  produce  Fig.  4.  it  would  be  necessary 
to  damp,  in  particular,  every  point  of  the  part  to  be  kept  at 
rest,  viz.,  the  two  concentric  circles  and  the  diameter,  and  to 
put  in  motion  every  part  intended  io  vibrate.  This  however 
is  not  the  case ;  for  you  need  damp  only  the  points  a  and  b, 
and  cause  to  vibrate  one  part  c,  at  the  edge  of  the  plate ; 
for  the  motion  is   soon  communicated  to  the  other  parts, 

^     •  Sec  also  Phil.  Mag.  No.  12. 
2  D 
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which    you    wish  to   ribnite,  and  the   required  figure    will  in  this   nniDer  be 
produced. 

The  damping  may  be  best  effected  by  laying  bold  of  the  place  to  be  damped  be- 
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tween  two  fingers,  or  by  supporting  it  only  by  one  finger. 
This  will  be  more  clearly  comprehended  by  taming  to 
Fig.  5.,  where  the  hand  is  represented  in  that  position 
necessary  to  hold  the  plate.  In  order  to  produce  Fig.  6. 
you  must  hold  the  plate  horizontally,  placing  the  thomb 
above  at  a,  with  the  second  finger  directly  below  it;  and 
besides  this,  you  must  support  the  point  6  on  the  under 
side  of  the  plate.  If  the  bow  of  a  violin  be  then  rubbed 
against  the  plate  at  c,  you  will  produce  on  the  glass  the 
figure  which  is  delineated  Fig.  6.  When  the  point  to  be 
supported  or  damped  lies  too  near  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  you  may  rest  it  on  a  cork,  not  too  broad  at  the 
end,  brought  into  contact  with  the  glass  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  finger.     It  is  convenient  also,  when  you  wish  to  damp  several  points  at  the 

circumference  of  the  glass,  to  place  your  thumb  on  the  cork, 
and  to  use  the  rest  of  your  fingers  for  touching  the  parts  which 
you  wish  to  keep  at  rest.  For  example,  if  you  wish  to  produce 
Fig.  7*  on  an  elliptic  plate,  the  larger  axis  of  which  is  to  the 
less  as  4  to  3,  you  must  place  the  cork  under  c,  the  centre  of  the 
plate ;  put  your  thumb  upon  this  point,  and  then  damp  the  two 
points  oi  the  edge  p  and  9,  as  may  be  seen  Fig.  8.,  and  make 
the  plat«  to  vibrate  by  rubbing  the  violin  bow  against  it  at  r. 
There  is  still  another  convenient  method  of  damping  seversl 
points  at  the  eAfs^,  when  large  plates  are  employed.  Fig.  9.  re- 
presents a  strong  square  bit  of  metal  a  &,  a  line  in  circumference, 
which  is  screwed  to  the  edge  of  the  table,  or  made  hat  in  any 
other  manner ;  and  a  notch,  about  as  broad  as  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  is  cut  into  one  side  of  it  with  a  file.  You  then  hold  the 
plate  resting  against  this  bit  of  metal,  by  two  or  more  fingers 
when  requisite,  as  at  e  and  d  ;  by  which  means  the  edge  of  the 
plate  will  be  damped  in  three  points  1/,  e,  e  ;  and  in  this  maoDer, 
by  putting  the  vibration  at  /,  you  can  produce  Fig.  10.  In 
cases  of  necessity  you  may  use  the  edge  of  a  table,  instead 
of  the  bit  of  metal ;  but  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  so 
well. 

To  produce  the  vibration  at  any  required  place,  a  common 
violin  bow,  rubbed  with  rosin,  is  the  most  proper  instrument  to 
be  employed.  The  hair  must  not  be  too  slack,  because  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  press  pretty  hard  on  the  plate,  in  order 
to  produce  the  tone  sooner. 

When  you  wish  to  produce  any  particular  figure,  you  must 
first  form  it  in  idea  on  the  plate,  in  order  that  you  may  be  able 
to  determine  where  a  line  at  rest,  and  where  a  vibrating  pirt, 
will  occur.  The  greatest  rest  will  always  be  where  two  or 
more  lines  intersect  each  other,  and  such  places  must  in  par- 
ticular be  damped.  For  example,  in  Fig.  11.  you  must  damp 
the  part  n,  and  stroke  with  the  bow  in  p.  Fig.  12.  may  be 
produced  with  no  less  ease,  if  you  hold  the  plate  at  r,  and 
stroke  with   the  bow  at  /.     The   strongest  vibration  seems 
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alwmyg  to  be  in  that  part  of  the  edge  which  it  bounded  by  a 
curve :  for  example,  in  Fig.  8.  and  Fig.  2.  at  n.  To  produce 
these  figures,  therefore,  you  must  rub  with  the  bow  at  n,  and 
not  at  r. 

Tou  must  however  damp,  not  only  those  points  where  two 
lines  intersect  each  other,  but  endeavour  to  support  at  least  one 
which  is  suited  to  that  figure,  and  to  no  other.  For  example, 
when  you  support  a  and  A,  Fig.  4.,  and  rub  with  the  bow  at  c. 
Fig.  11.  also  may  be  produced ;  because  both  these  figures  have 
these  two  points  at  rest.  To  produce  Fig.  4.,  you  must  support 
with  one  finger  the  part  e,  and  rub  with  the  bow  in  e ;  but  Fig. 
II.  cannot  be  produced  in  this  manner,  because  it  has  not  the 
point  e  at  rest. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  producing  the  figures,  is  to 
determine  before-hand  the  vibrating  and  resting  points  which 
belong  to  a  certain  figure,  and  to  no  other.  Hence,  when  one  is 
not  able  to  damp  those  points  which  distinguish  one  figure  from 
another,  if  the  violin  bow  be  rubbed  against  the  plate,  several 
hollow  tones  are  heard,  without  the  sand  forming  itself  as  ex- 
pected. You  must  therefore  acquire  by  experience  a  readiness,  in  being  able  to  search 
oat  among  these  tones  that  which  belongs  to  the  required  figure,  and  to  produce  it 
on  the  plate  by  rubbing  the  bow  against  it.  When  you  have  acquired  sufficient 
expertness  in  this  respect,  you  can  determine  before-hand,  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  certainty,  the  figures  to  be  produced,  and  even  the  most  difficult.  It  may  be 
easily  conceived,  that  you  must  not  forget  what  part  of  the  plate,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, you  damped ;  and"  you  may  mark  these  points  by  making  a  scratch  on  the  plate 

with  a  bit  of  flint 

When  the  plate  has  acquired  the  proper  vibration,  you  must  endeavour  to  keep  it 
iD  that  state  for  some  seconds ;  which  can  be  best  done  by  rubbing  the  bow  against 
it  leveral  times  in  succession.    By  these  meant  the  sand  will  be  formed  much  more 

accuntely. 

Any  sort  of  glass  may  be  employed  for  these  experiments,  provided  its  surface  be 
tiDooth ;  otherwise  the  sand  will  Tall  into  the  hollow  parts,  or  be  thrown  about 
in  an  irregular  manner.  Common  glass  plates,  when  cut  with  a  stone,  are  very  sharp 
on  the  edge,  and  would  soon  destroy  the  hair  of  the  violin  bow :  on  this  account 
the  edge  must  be  rendered  somewhat  smooth,  by  means  of  a  file,  or  a  piece  of  coarse 

hard  free-stone. 

Tou  must  endeavour  to  procure  such  plates  as  are  pretty  uniform  in  thickness ;  and 
yoa  ought  to  have  them  of  different  sizes ;  such  as  circular  ones  of  from  four  to 
twelre  inches  in  diameter.  Tou  must  not  employ  sand  too  fine,  but  rather  that 
which  is  somewhat  coarse.  The  plate  must  be  equally  strewed  with  it,  and  not  too 
thick  I  as  the  lines  will  then  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  figures  will  acquire  a  better 
defined  appearance. 
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CONTAINING  THE  EASIEST  AND  MOST  CURIOUS  PROBLEMS,  AS  WELL  AS 
THE  MOST  INTERESTING  TRUTHS.  IN  ASTRONOMY  AND  GEOGRAPHY, 
BOTH  MATHEMATICAL  AND  PHYSICAL. 


Of  all  tbe  parts  of  the  mathematics,  none  are  better  calculated  to  excite  curiosity 
than  astronomy  and  its  different  branches.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  a  stronger  proof 
of  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  than  its  having  been  able  to  raise 
itself  to  such  abstract  knowledge  as  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  real  construction  of  the 
universe  ;  the  respective  distances  of  the  bodies  which  compose  it,  &c.  At  all  times 
therefore  this  study  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  sublimest  efforts  ofgenius;  and 
Ovid  himself,  though  a  poet,  never  expresses  his  thoughts  on  this  subject  but  with 
a  sort  of  enthusiasm.     Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  erect  posture  of  man,  be  says: 

GuDctaqne  cum  tpectent  animalia  casten  terrain, 

Os  homini  sablime  dedit,  ooelumque  tueri 

JuMit,  et  erectos  in  aidera  toUere  TUltus. 

Metamorph,  Lib.  I. 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  astronomers,  he  says : 

Felices  animsl  qoibnuhKC  o(^[noMere  primis, 

Inqoe  domoe  saperas  scandere  cura  fuit. 
CrediUIe  est  illos  pariter  vitiiaque,  jocisque, 

Altins  humania  exciuiase  caput. 
Non  venua  aut  vinum  sttblimia  pectisa  ftegit, 

OflBkaomve  fori,  mifitiwe  labor ; 
Nee  levis  ambitio  perftuaqne  itloria  fnoo, 

Magnarumre  Cunea  aoUkitaTit  opmn. 
Admorere  ocaUs  distantia  adera  nostria, 

iCtheraqne  ingenio  aiippoauere  ano. 

If  astronomy  at  that  period  excited  admiration,  what  ought  it  not  do  at  present, 
when  the  knowledge  of  this  science  is  far  more  extensive  and  certain  than  that  of  the 
ancients,  who,  as  we  may  say,  were  acquainted  only  with  the  rudiments  of  it !  How 
great  would  have  been  the  enthut^iasm  of  the  poet,  how  sublime  his  expresnions,  had  he 
foreseen  only  a  part  of  the  discoveries  which  the  sagacity  of  the  modems  has  enabled 
them  to  make  with  the  assistance  of  the  telescope  !  The  moons  which  surround  Jupi- 
ter and  Saturn ;  the  singular  ring  that  accompanies  the  latter ;  the  rotation  of  tbe  sun  sod 
planets  around  their  axes ;  the  various  motions  of  the  earth ;  its  immense  distance  from 
the  sun ;  the  still  more  incredible  distance  of  the  fixed  stars ;  the  regular  course  of  tbe 
comets ;  the  discovery  of  new  planets  and  comets  ;  and  in  the  last  place,  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  the  celestial  bodies,  and  their  laws  of  motion,  now  as  fully  demonstrated  as 
the  truths  of  geometry.  With  much  more  reason  would  he  have  called  those  who 
have  ascended  to  these  astronomi(*al  truths,  and  who  have  placed  them  beyond  all 
doubt,  privileged  beings,  and  of  an  order  superior  to  human  nature. 
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CHAPTER.  I. 

KLBMBNTARY    PROBLEMS    IN    ASTRONOMY    AND    0B06RAPHY. 

PROBLEM   I. 

To  find  the  Meridian  Line  of  any  place. 

The  determination  of  the  meridian  line,  is  certainly  the  basis  of  every  operation, 
both  in  astronomy  and  geography ;  for  which  reason  we  shall  make  it  the  first 
problem  relating  to  this  subject. 
There  are  several  methods  of  determining  this  line,  which  we  shall  here  describe. 
I — On  any  horizontal  pUine,  fix  obliquely,  and  in  a  firm  manner,  a  spike  or  sharp 
pointed  piece  of  iron,  with  the  point  uppermost,  as  a  b.  Fig  1.  Then  provide  a 
double  square,  that  b  to  say,  two  squares  joined  together  so  as  to  form  an  angle, 
and  by  its  means  find,  on  the  horizontal  plane,  the  point  c,  corresponding  in  a  perpen 

dicular  direction  with  the  summit  of  the  style.  From  this  point 
-%•  1-  describe  several  concentric  circles,  and  mark,  in  the  forenoon, 

where  the  summit  of  the  shadow  touches  them.  Do  the  same 
thing  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  two  points  o  and  b  being  thus 
determined  in  the  same  circle,  divide  into  two  equal  parts  the 
arc  intercepted  between  them.  If  a  straight  line  be  then 
drawn  through  the  centre,  and  this  point  of  bisection,  it  will 
be  the  meridian  line  required. 

By  taking  two  points  in  one  of  the  other  circles,  and  re- 
peating the  same  operation  ;  if  the  two  lines  coincide,  it  will 
be  a  proof,  or  at  least  afibrd  a  strong  presumption,  that  the 
operation  has  been  accurately  performed ;  if  they  do  not  coincide,  some  error  must 
bave  arisen ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  recommence  the  operation  with 
more  care. 

Two  observations,  the  least  distant  from  noon,  ought  in  general  to  be  preferred ; 
both  because  the  sun  is  then  more  brilliant  and  the  shadow  better  defined,  and  be- 
cause the  change  in  the  sun*s  declination  is  less  ;  for  this  operation  supposes  that 
the  sun  neither  recedes  from  nor  approaches  to  the  equator,  at  least  in  a  sensible 
manner,  during  the  interval  between  the  two  observations. 

In  short,  provided  these  two  observations  have  been  made  between  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  3  in  the  afternoon,  even  if  the  sun  be  near  the  equator,  the  meridian 
found  by  this  method  will  be  sufficiently  exact,  in  the  latitude  of  from  45  to  GO  degrees; 
for  we  have  found  that  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  and  making  the  most  unfiivourable 
SHppositions,  the  quantity  which  such  a  meridian  may  err  will  not  be  above  20".  If 
it  be  required  with  perfect  exactness,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  make  choice  of  a 
time  when  the  sun  is  either  in  one  of  the  tropics,  particularly  that  of  Cancer,  or  very 
"ear  it,  so  that  in  the  interval  between  the  two  operations  his  declination  may  not 
^ve  sensibly  changed. 

We  are  well  aware  that,  for  the  nice  purposes  of  astronomy,  something  more 
precise  will  be  necessary ;  but  the  object  of  this  work  is  merely  to  give  the  simplest 
and  most  curious  operations  in  thitf  science.  The  following  however  is  a  second 
method  of  finding  the  meridian  by  means  of  the  pole  star. 

n.—To  determine  the  meridian  line  in  this  manner,  it  will  be  necessary  to  wait 
^ill  the  pole  star,  which  we  here  suppose  to  be  known,  has  reached  the  meridian. 
But  this  will  be  the  case  when  that  star  and  the  first  in  the  tail  of  the  Great  Dear, 
or  the  one  nearest  the  square  of  the  constellation,  are  together  in  the  same  line 
pi^rpeitdirular  to  the  horizon  ;  for  about  the  year  1700  these  two  stars  passed  over 
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the  meridiaii  exactly  at  the  same  time ;  so  that  when  the  star  io  the  Great  Bear  wu 
below  the  pole,  the  polar  star  was  above  it ;  but  though  this  is  not  precisely  the  esse 
at  present,  these  stars,  as  we  shall  here  shew,  may  be  still  employed  in  obtaining  sn 
approximate  meridian. 

Having  suspended  a  plumb  line  in  a  motionless  state,  wait  till  the  pole  star,  and 
that  in  the  Great  Bear  above  described,  are  together  concealed  by  the  thread ;  and 
at  that  moment  suspend  a  second  plumb  line,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  hide  tbe 
former  and  the  two  stars.  These  two  threads  will  then  comprehend  between  them 
a  plane  which  will  be  that  of  the  meridian ;  and  if  the  two  points  on  the  ground,  oor. 
responding  to  the  extremities  of  tbe  two  plumb  lines,  be  joined  by  a  straight  Ibe, 
you  will  have  the  direction  of  the  meridian. 

The  time  at  which  the  pole  star,  or  any  other  star,  passes  the  meridian  on  a  given 
day,  may  be  found  in  the  following  manner : 

Subtract  the  right  ascension  of  the  sun  from  the  right  ascension  of  the  star  (in- 
creased by  24  hours  if  necessary),  and  the  remainder  is  the  apparent  time  of  the 
star's  passing  the  meridian.  The  sun's  right  ascension,  as  well  as  that  of  any  star 
likely  to  be  used  in  the  ordinary  procedure  of  astronomy,  may  be  found  in  tbe 
Nautical  Almanac,  or  White's  Ephemeris,  one  of  which  no  English  astronomer  will 
be  without. 

To  trace  out  a  meridian  line  by  means  of  tbe  pole  star,  find  as  above  the  time 
when  the  star  is  on  the  meridian ;  and  about  six  hours  before  that  time,  the  star  will 
be  at  its  greatest  elongation  easi  of  the  meridian :  and  about  six  hoars  after  at  iti 
greatest  elongation  west  of  the  meridian. 

This  greatest  elongation  may  be  found  by  adding  together  the  log,  conn€  of  the 
declination,  and  tbe  log,  seeani  of  the  latitude,  and  the  sum  (rejecting  10)  is  the 
log,  sine  of  the  greatest  elongation. 

Thus  on  Feb.  10th,  1839,  in  hit.  51°  29  N.,  to  find  the  greatest  elongation  of  the 
pole  star  one  hour  : — 

Declination  BBP  27'  24*    cosine      8*430279 

Latitude  51^  29"    0*    secant    10-205692 


Required  elongation  2*  28'  43*"    sine        18*635971 

Now  for  some  time,  about  the  greatest  elongation,  the  azimuth  does  not  sensibly 
change ;  there  is  therefore  sufficient  time  to  note  from  a  given  place  the  direction 
of  the  star  at  the  time,  and  to  draw  on  the  ground  a  line  in  that  direction. 

From  this  line  let  an  angle  be  laid  off  equal  to  the  greatest  elongation  computed 
as  above ;  towards  the  west  of  the  star  is  east  of  the  meridian,  but  towards  tbe  east 
of  the  star  is  west  of  the  meridian ;  and  the  line  forming  this  angle  with  the  line 
drawn  in  the  direction  of  tbe  star,  will  be  the  meridian  line. 

But  the  object  may  be  effected  with  much  more  neatness  by  a  theodolite;  for, 
having  adjusted  the  instrument,  and  directed  the  telescope  to  the  star  at  tbe  time 
of  its  greatest  elongation,  it  is  only  requisite  to  turn  round  the  instrument  in 
azimuth  2*  28'  43',  or  such  other  angle  as  may  result  from  the  eomputaUon,  and  theo 
any  object  on  the  horizon  bisected  by  the  cross  wires  of  the  telescope  will  be  hi  s 
meridian  line  from  the  place  of  the  instrument. 

PROBLEM  II. 

To  find  the  Latitude  of  any  place. 

The  Utitude  of  any  place  on  the  earth  is  its  distance  from  the  equator;  and  is 

measured  by  an  arc  of  the  celestial  meridian,  intercepted  between  the  zenith  of  tbe 

place  and  the  equator ;  for  this  arc  is  similar  to  that  comprehended  on  the  earth 

between  the  place  and  the  terrestrial  equator.     This  is  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 
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pole,  which  is  the  arc  of  the  meridian  intercepted  between  the  pole  and  the  horizon. 
To  those  therefore  who  lire  under  the  equator,  the  poles  are  in  the  horizon ;  and 
if  there  were  inhabitants  at  either  pole,  the  equator  would  be  in  their  horizon. 

The  latitude  of  any  place  on  the  earth  may  be  easily  found  by  various  methods. 

ht  By  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  on  any  ^ven  day.  For  if  the  sun's  decli- 
nation for  that  day,  when  the  sun  is  in  any  of  the  northern  signs,  and  the  given 
pljice  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  be  subtracted  from  the  altitude,  the  remainder 
will  be  the  elevation  of  the  equator,  the  complement  of  which  is  the  elevation  of  the 
pole,  or  the  latitude.  If  the  sun  be  in  any  of  the  southern  signs,  it  may  be  readily  seen 
that,  to  find  the  elevation  of  the  equator,  the  declination  must  be  added. 

2d.  If  the  meridian  altitude  of  one  of  the  circum-polar  stars,  which  do  not  set, 
be  taken  t\iice  in  the  course  of  the  same  night,  namely, once  when  directly  above  the 
pole,  and  again  when  exactly  below  it ;  and  if  from  each  of  these  altitudes  the  refrac- 
tion be  subtracted;  the  mean  between  these  two  altitudes  will  be  that  of  the  pole, 
or  the  latitude.  Or,  take  any  two  altitudes  of  f^uch  a  star  at  the  interval  of  IP  58"^ 
of  time,  correcting  them  by  subtracting  the  refractions  as  before;  then  the  mean  be- 
tween them  will  be  the  height  of  the  pole,  or  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

Sd.  Look,  in  some  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars,  for  the  distince  of  any  star  from 
the  equator,  that  is  to  say  its  declination ;  then  take  its  meridian  altitude,  and  by 
adding  or  subtracting  the  declination,  you  will  have  the  elevation  of  the  equator,  the 
complement  of  which,  as  before  snid,  is  the  latitude. 

PROBLBM   in. 
To  find  the  Lcngiivde  of  any  place  on  the  earth. 

The  longitude  of  any  placf,  or  the  second  element  of  its  geographical  position,  is 
the  distance  of  its  meridian  from  a  certain  meridian,  which  by  common  consent  is  con- 
sidered as  the  first.  This  tir<(t  meridian  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  that  passing 
throngh  the  island  of  Ferro,  the  most  eastern  of  the  Canaries.  But  the  meridian  of 
the  observatory  of  Paris  is  now  titled  by  the  French,  and  that  of  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory of  (ireenwich  by  the  Eiig!i>li, 

Formerly  the  longitude  was  reckoned,  from  west  to  east,  throughout  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  equator ;  but  at  present  it  is  almost  the  general  practice  to 
reckon  both  ways  from  the  first  meridian,  or  the  meridian  accounted  as  such  ;  that  is 
to  say  ea»t  and  west,  so  that  the  longitude  according  to  this  method  can  never 
exceed  180  degrees :  and  in  the  tables  it  is  marked  whether  it  be  east  or  west. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  longitude  is  determined. 

If  two  terrestrial  meridians,  distant  from  each  other  15*^,  for  example,  be  supposed 
to  be  continued  to  the  heavens ;  it  is  evident  that  they  will  intercept,  in  the  equator 
and  all  its  parallels,  arcs  of  the  same  number  of  degrees.  It  may  be  readily  seen 
at«o  that  the  sun  will  arrive  first  at  the  more  eastern  meridian,  and  that  he  will 
then  have  to  pass  over  \5^  in  the  equator,  or  the  parallel  which  he  describes  that  day 
(luring  his  diurnal  rotation,  before  he  arrives  at  the  more  western  meridian.  But  to 
}H»sover  IS*  the  sun  requires  one  hour,  since  he  employs  24  hours  to  pass  over  860^ ; 
hence  it  follows,  that  when  it  is  noon  at  the  more  eastern  places  it  will  be  only  II 
o'clock  in  the  morning  art  the  more  western.  If  the  distance  of  the  meridians  of  the 
two  pUces  be  greater  or  less,  the  difference  of  the  hours  will  be  greater  or  less,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  hour  for  15^  ;  and  consequently  of  4  minutes  for  a  degree,  4 
seconds  for  a  minute,  and  so  on. 

Thus  it  is  seen,  that  to  determine  the  longitude  of  a  place,  nothing  is  necessary 
but  to  know  what  hour  it  is  there,  when  it  is  a  certain  hour  in  another  place  situated 
under  the  first  meridian,  or  the  distance  of  which  from  the  first  meridian  is  known  ; 
for  if  this  difference  of  tima  be  changed  into  degrees  and  parts  of  a  degree,  allowing 
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1.5*  for  nne  hour  of  time,  one  degree  for  4  miDuten,  an<1  fo  on,  tben  tlie  longitiide  of 
tbe  proposed  place  will  be  obtained. 

To  find  this  difference  of  hours,  tbe  usual  method  is  to  employ  tbe  •obserration 
of  some  celestial  phenomenon  that  happens  exactly  at  tbe  same  moment  to  efery 
place  on  the  earth,  such  for  example  as  eclipses  of  the  moon.  Two  obsenrers  sta- 
tioned at  two  places,  the  difference  of  the  longitude  of  which  is  required,  obserrr, 
by  means  of  a  well-regulated  clock,  the  moments  when  the  shadow  soccessirelj 
reaches  several  remarkable  spots  on  the  moon's  disc ;  they  then  compare  their  ob- 
servations, and  by  the  difference  of  the  time  which  they  reckoned  when  the  shadow 
reached  the  same  spot,  they  determine,  as  above  explained,  the  difference  of  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  two  places. 

Let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  example,  that  an  observer  at  London  found,  by  obief- 
vation,  that  the  shadow  reached  tbe  spot  called  Tycho  at  lb.  45m.  50i.  in  the 
morning  *,  and  that  another  stationed  at  a  place  a  made  a  similar  observation  st  24ai. 
SOs.  after  midnight :  the  difference  of  this  time  is  lb.  21m.  20s.,  which,  reduced  to 
degrees  and  minutes  of  the  equator,  gives  20PW.  This  is  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude :  and  as  it  was  later  at  London  when  the  phenomenon  was  observed,  than  at 
the  place  A,  it  thence  follows  that  tbe  place  a  is  situated  20''  20^  fiirtber  west  tbao 
London. 

As  eclipses  of  tbe  moon  are  very  rare,  and  as  it  is  difBcult  to  observe  with  preci- 
sion when  the  shadow  comes  into  contact  with  the  moon's  disc,  so  as  to  determinf 
tbe  commencement  of  the  eclipse,  and  also  the  exact  period  when  the  shadow  reaches 
any  particular  spot,  the  modern  astronomers  make  use  of  the  immersions,  that  is  to 
say  the  eclipses,  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and  particularly  those  of  the  first,  which,  as 
it  moves  very  fast,  experiences  frequent  eclipses  that  end  in  a  few  seconds.  Th.e 
case  is  the  same  with  the  emersion  or  return  of  light  to  the  satellite,  which  takes 
place  very  quickly.  For  the  sake  of  illustration  we  shall  suppose  that  an  observer, 
stationed  at  tbe  place  A,  observes  an  immersion  of  the  first  satellite  to  have  hap- 
pened on  a  certain  day  at  4h.  55m.  in  the  morning ;  and  another  stationed  at  a  place 
B  at  3h.  25m.  The  difference  being  lb.  SOm.  it  gives  22^  SO'  for  the  difference  of 
longitude.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  place  a  is  farther  to  the  east  than 
B,  since  the  inhabitants  at  tbe  former  reckoned  an  hour  more  at  the  time  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. 

Remark. — These  observations  of  tbe  satellites,  which,  since  the  discovery  of  those 
of  Jupiter,  have  been  ofiten  repeated  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  have  in  none 
measure  made  an  entire  reformation  in  geography ;  for  the  position  in  longitude  of 
almost  all  places  was  determined  merely  by  itinerary  distances  very  incorrectly  mea- 
sured; so  that  in  general  the  longitudes  were  counted  much  greater  than  tbey 
really  were.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  more  than 
25*  to  be  cut  off  from  the  longitude  assigned  to  the  old  continent  from  the  western 
ocean  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. 

This  method,  so  evident  and  demonstrative,  was  however  critidsed  by  tbe  celebrated 
Isaaic  Vossios,  who  preferred  the  itinerary  results  of  travellers,  or  tbe  estimated  dis- 
tances of  navigators ;  but  by  this  he  only  proved  that,  though  he  possessed  a  great 
deal  of  erudition  badly  digested,  be  had  a  weak  judgment,  and  was  totally  unsc- 
quainted  with  the  elements  of  astronomy. 

A  knowledge  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  different  places  of  the  earth,  is 
of  so  much  importance  to  astronomers,  geographers,  &c.,  that  we  think  it  oor  duty 
to  give  « table  of  those  of  the  priucipal  places  of  the  earth.  This  table,  which  it 
very  extensive,  contains  the  position  of  tbe  most  considerable  towns  both  in  Engbad 
and  in  France,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  part  of  the  capitals  and  remarkable  places  in 
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every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  the  whole  founded  on  the  Litest  astronomical  observa- 
tions,  and  the  best  combinations  of  distances  and  positions. 

The  reader  must  observca  tbat  the  longitude  is  reckoned  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  both  east  and  west.  When  east  it  is  denoted  by  the  letter  b,  and  when 
west  by  the  letter  w.  In  regard  to  the  latitude,  it  is  distinguished,  in  the  same 
maoner,  by  the  letters  n  and  8,  which  denote  north  and  south. 


A   TABLE. 

CONTAINING   THE    LATrn7I>£8   AND   LONGITUDES  OF   THE   CHIEF  TOWNS    AND    HOST 

REMARKABLE   PLACES   OF   THE   EARTH. 


Ninmof  l*1acM. 


Lat. 


Lmig. 


Abberille,  France 
Aberdeen,  Scotland 
Abo,  Finland 
Acapolco,  America 
Acheoi,  Sumatra 
Adrianople,  Turkey 
Agra,  India 
Aleppo,  Syria 
^lexandretta,    Syria 
Alexandria,  Ei^pt 
Algiers,  Algiers 
Alicant,  Spain 
Aitona,  Germany 
Altorf,  Germany 
Amiens.  Prance 
Amboyna  I.  India 
Amsterdam,  Holland 
Anabona  I.  Ethiopia 
Ancona,  Italy 
Andrew's  St.,  Scotland 
Angers,  Prance 
Angooleme,  France 
Aoapolis  Royal,   Nova 

Scotia 
Antigoa,  Caribbee 
Antibes,  Prance 
Antiochetta,  Syria 
Antwerp,  Flanders 
Archangel,  Rossia 
Aro>t,  India 
Aries,  France 
Arras,  France 
Ascension  I.,  Brazil 
Astracan,  Siberia 
Athens,  Greece 
Auch,  France 
Angnstine  St.,  Florida 
Aogsbnrg,  Germany 
Arignon,  France 
An-anches,  France 
Aurifiac,  France 
Aozerre,  France 


50* 
57 
60 
16 

5 
41 
27 
36 
36 
31 
36 
38 
53 
47 
49 

3 
52 

1 
43 
56 
47 
45 
44 

17 
43 
36 
51 
64 
12 
43 
50 
7 
46 

37 
43 
29 

48 
43 
48 
44 

47 


7'n 

1" 

50'b 

9  N 

2 

6w 

27  N 

22 

17  E 

50  N 

99 

49  W 

36  N 

95 

19  E 

3  N 

27 

8  E 

13  N 

78 

17  £ 

11  N 

37 

10  E 

45  N 

36 

15  E 

13  N 

29 

65  E 

49  N 

3 

6  E 

12  N 

0 

29  W 

33  N 

9 

57  E 

45  N 

9 

34  E 

54  N 

2 

18  E 

40  8 

128 

15  E 

22  N 

4 

63  E 

25  S 

5 

45  E 

38  N 

13 

29  E 

20  N 

2 

50W 

28  N 

0 

28  W 

39  N 

0 

9  E 

45  N 

65 

46  W 

4  N 

35  N 

6n 
13  K 
34  N 

54  N 
41  N 
18  N 

57  8 

21  N 

58  N 
39  N 
48  M 

22  N 
57  N 
41  N 

55  N 
48  N 


61  55  W 

7   8  E 

32  20  E 

4  24  E 

40  43  E 

79  22  E 

4  38  £ 

2  46  E 

13  59  W 

48  8  E 

23  46  E 

0  40  E 
81  18W 
10  65  E 

4  48  E 

1  21  W 

2  32  £ 

3  34  E 


Names  of  IMaoes. 


Awatcha,Kamtschatka 
Azoph,  Crimea 
Bagdad,  Mesopotamia 
Bahama  I.,  America 
Baldivia,   Chili 
Bale,  Switzerland 
Bangalore,  India 
Bantry  Bay,  Ireland 
Barcelona,  Spain 
Bassora,  Arabia 
Batavia,  Java  I. 
Bayeuz,  France 
Bayonne,  France 
Beechy  Head,  England 
Belfast,  Ireland 
Bencoolen,  Sumatra  I. 
Belgrade,  Turkey 
Bender,  Turkey 
Bergen  Castle,  Norway 
Berlin,  Germany 
Bermuda,  Bahama  I. 
Berne,  Switzerland 
Berwick  Tweed,  Eng. 
Besan9on,  France 
Bezieres,  France 
Bilboa,  Spain 
Blois,  France 
Bologna,  Italy 
Bolkereskoy,    Kamts- 

chatka 
Bombay,  India 
Borneo,  Borneo  I. 
Boston,  England 
Boston,  America 
Botany  Bay, N.  Holland 
Boulogne,  France 
Bonrdeaux,  France 
Bourges,  France 
Bremen,  Germany 
Breslaw,  Silesia 
Brest,  France 
I  Bridge  Town,  Barbad. 


Lat. 


52" 

47 

33 

26 

39 

47 

12 

51 

41 

30 

6 
49 
43 
50 
54 

3 
44 
46 
60 
52 
32 
46 
55 
47 
43 
43 
47 
44 
52 

18 
4 
53 
42 
34 
50 
44 

47 
53 
51 
48 
13 


52' N 

0  N 

20  N 

43  N 

50  S 
34  N 
58  N 

34  N 
22  N 
32  N 

9  B 
17  N 

29  N 

44  N 

35  N 
48  s 

43  N 

51  N 
24  N 
32  N 
22  N 
67  N 
46  N 
14  N 

21  N 
26  N 
35  N 

30  N 
54  N 

54  M 

55  N 
10  N 

22  N 
0  8 

44  M 
50  N 

5  N 
5  N 
6n 

23  N 
5  M 


Ix)ng. 


158" 

39 

44 

78 

73 

7 

77 

10 

2 

44 

106 

0 

1 

0 

5 

102 

20 

29 

6 

13 

64 

7 

2 

6 

3 

3 

I 

11 

1^6 

72 

114 

0 

70 

151 

I 

0 

'  2 

8 

17 

4 

59 


47' K 

14  E 
25  B 

56  w 

34  W 

35  E 
33  K 

low 

10  E 
46  E 
52  E 
42  W 
28  W 

15  E 

57  W 
0  E 

10 
46 
20 
22 


£ 

B 
£ 
E 


SOW 

26  K 

0  W 

3  E 

13  B 
18W 

20  £ 

21  E 
50  E 

6Q  E 
55  B 
25  E 
59  W 

14  B 
37  B 
34  W 
24  K 
48  E 

2  B 
29  W 
41  W 
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Names  of  Placn. 

Uu 

Long. 

ftmmn  of  Pla-w. 

rar. 

Long. 

Bristol  Cathedral,  Eng. 

si'arN 

2* 

35'W 

1  Conception  la,  Chili 

36*49' 8-  73     5  w 

Bruges,  Flanders 

51    13  N 

3 

14  E 

Congo  R.  Ent.,  Congo 

6   10  si   11   IS  K 

Brussels,  Flanders 

50   61  N 

4 

22  B 

Constance,  Switzerland 

47  36  s\     9     8  E 

fiachan-nestf;  Scotland 

57  30  N 

1 

47  w 

Constantinople,Tnrkey 

41      IN 

28  55  1 

Bucharest,  Wallacbia 

44   27  N 

26 

8  E 

Copenhagen,  Denmark 

55  41  N 

12  40  F 

Buda,  Turkey 

47   30  N 

19 

2   E 

Cordova,  Spain 

37   52  N 

4  46w 

Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil 

34  37  8 

68 

24  W 

Corfu,  Vido  L,  Turkey 

39  38  N 

19  56  z 

Cadiz  Observ.,  Spain 

36  32  N 

6 

17  w 

Corinth,  Greece 

37  68  N 

23  28  B 

Caen,  France 

49   11  M 

0 

22  w 

Cork,  Ireland       • 

61   52  N 

8  I6w 

Caffa,  Crimea 

45      6  N 

36 

13    E 

Coutances.  France 

49     3N 

1  26w 

Cagliari,  Sardinia 

39   13  N 

9 

6  B 

Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight 

50  45  N 

1  19W 

Cairo,  Egypt 

30     2  N 

31 

19  B 

Cracow,  Poland 

50     4  N 

19  57  B 

Calais,  France 

50  58  N 

1 

61  B 

Cremsmunster,  Germ. 

48     3  N 

14     8  K 

Calcutta,  India 

22  34  N 

88 

26  B 

Cuddalore,  India 

11   43  N 

79  48  E 

Calicut.  India 

11    15  N 

76 

6  E 

Curas9oa,  West  Indies 

12     8  N 

69     OW 

Callao,  Peru 

12     4  s 

77 

4W 

Dabul,  India 

17  45  N 

72  53  E 

Camboida,  India 

10     0  N 

104 

10  B 

Dantzic,  Poland 

54  21  N 

18  38  B 

Cambray,  France 

50   11  N 

3 

14  E 

Dartmouth,  England 

50   17  K 

3  35W 

Cambridge,  England 

52   13  N 

0 

6  E 

Deseada,  Caribbees 

16  20  N 

61     2W 

Canary  I.,  Canaries 

28   10  N 

15 

31  W 

Dieppe,  France 

49  66  N 

1     5  E 

Candy,  Ceylon 

7  23N 

80  47  E 

Dijon,  France 

47   19  N 

5     2  1 

Canterbury,  England 

51    17  N 

1 

6  E 

Dillengen,  Germany 

48  34  N 

10  30  1 

Cape  Comorin,  India 

8      5  N 

77 

44   E 

Do],  France 

44  33  N 

1  45  W 

Cape  Finisterre,  Spain 

42  54  N 

9 

16w 

Dole,  France 

47     7  N 

5  30  B 

Cape  Fran9ois,  St.  Do- 

19 57  N 

71 

22  w 

Domingo  St.,  Antilles 

18  30  N 

69  49  w 

mingo 

Dordrecht,  Netherlands 

51   49  N 

4  40  E 

Cape  Town,  Caffraria 

33  65  8 

18 

20  E 

Dover,  England 

51      8  N 

1   19  B 

CapeOrtegal,  B.  of  Bis. 

43  47  N 

7 

56  w 

Dresden,  Saxony 

51      3  N 

13  43  B 

C.  St.  Lucas, California 

22  52  N 

109 

SOW 

Dronthdm,  Norway 

63  26  N 

10  23  K 

Cape  Verd,  Negvoland 

14  44  N 

17 

32  W 

Dublin  Obs.,  Ireland 

53  23  N 

6  sow 

Caracas,  S.  i^merica 

10  31  N 

67 

6W 

Dunbar,  Scotland 

55  58  N 

2  S6W 

Carcassone,  France 

43   13  N 

2 

21   E 

Dundee,  Scotland 

56  25  N 

3     9W 

Carlescrona,  Sweden 

56      7  K 

15 

33  E 

Dungeness,  England 

50  65  N 

0  58  E 

Carlisle,  England 

54  44  N 

2 

46  W 

Dunkirk,  France 

51     a  .\ 

2  23  K 

Carthagena,  Spain 

37  36  N 

1 

OW 

Durazzo,  Turkey 

41    19  .N 

19  27  K 

Carthagena,  S.  America 

10  25  N 

76 

30  W 

Edinburgh  Obs.,  Scot. 

56  67  N 

3  11  W 

Ca»an,  Russia 

55  48  N 

49 

21    E 

Elba,  P.  Torrey,  Italy 

42  49  N 

10  20  B 

Cassel,  Germany 

51    19  N 

9 

36   E 

Elbing,  Poland 

64     8  N 

19  22  B 

Castres,  France 

43  37  K 

9 

16  E 

Eldnore,  Denmark 

66    a  N 

12  38  B 

Cayenne  I.,  S.America 

4  66  N 

62 

15  W 

Embden,  Germany 

63  93  N 

7  U  B 

Cephalonia  I.,  Turkey 

38  27  N 

20 

33   K 

Enchuysen,  Holland      62  42  n 

5  18  B 

Cette  Light  H.,  France 

43  24  N 

3 

41    F 

Ephesus,  Natolia 

37  50  N 

27  37  B 

Ceuta,  Barbary 

35  54  N 

6 

17w 

Erfurth,  Germany 

50  59  N    11     2  1 

Chalons-sur-Mame,  Fr. 

48  67  H 

4 

22  E 

Erivan,  Armenia 

40  20  N 

44  35  B 

Ch&lons-sur-Saone.  Fr. 

46  47  N 

4 

61    E 

Ers^rum,  Armenia 

39  57  N 

48  36  B 

Chandemagor,  Bengal 

22  61  N 

88 

29  K 

Eustatia,  Caribbees 

17  20  N 

63     5  W 

Charlestown    Light, 

32  43  N 

79  46  w  i 

Faenza,  Italy 

44   17  Ni  11  21  1 

Carolina 

Falmouth,  rend.  Cas., 

50     8  N      5     2  w 

Chartres,  France 

48  27  N 

1 

29  E 

Femambouc,  Brazil 

8     3  8 

34  64  W 

Cherbourg,  France 

49  38  .\ 

1 

37  w 

Ferrara,  Italy 

44  50  N| 

11  36  B 

Chester,  England 

53   UN 

2 

63  W 

Ferro  I.,  Canaries 

27  50  N 

17  58W 

Christiana,  Norway 

59  56  N 

10 

48  E 

Finisterre  C,  France 

42  54  N 

9  16W 

Christianstadt,  Sweden 

56     1  N 

14 

9  E 

Fladstrandt,  Denmark 

67  27  N 

10  33  B 

Civita  Vecchia,  Italy 

42     6  N 

11 

46   E 

Florence,  Italy 

43  47  M 

11   16  E 

Clagenfurth,  Carinhia 

46  37  N 

14 

20  E 

Flushing,  Holland 

61    27  N 

3  35  S 

Clermont-Ferrand,Fr. 

46  47  N 

3 

6   R 

Forbisher's   Straits, 

62     5  N 

47  18  W 

Cochin,  India 

9  67  K 

76 

29  X 

Greenland 

Colchester,  England 

61   63  N 

0 

64  E 

Formoso  I.  N.  p.  China 

25   11  M  121  56  s 

Collionre    France 

4<1    ^Q  V 

9 

5   E 

6Sl  L 

41     KA  w  1A1       ft    ■ 

Cologne,  Germany 

50  55  M 

•> 

6 

Frankfort  on  the  Mayn, 

60     7  N 

8  36  8 

Compiegne,  France 

49  26  N 

2 

64   E 

Germany 
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Nmtct  of  Ptares. 


lat 


Long. 


Fnnkfort  on  the  Oder.  5^2^« 
Genatnj 

Frederickstadt,  Norway  59  19  N 
FreJQS,  nunce  43  36  n 

Gallipoli,  Turkey  40  36  n 

Gambia  R.    mouth,      16  30  n 

Negroland 
Geneva,  SwitzerUnd      46  13  n 
Genoa,  Italy  44  35  n 

Ghent,  Netherlands  51  3  n 
Gibraltar,  Spain  36    7  k 

Glasgow,  Scotland  65  53  v 
GloQoester  Cath.  Eng.  61  63  n 
Gluckitadt,.Uolatein  53  48  n 
Goa,  India  15  39  N 

Gombroon,  Persia  37  18  n 

Good  Hope  C,  Africa  34  93  s 
Gottenbnrg,  Sweden  67  41  n 
Gottingen,  Germany  61  33  n 
GnnTiUe,  France  48  60  n 

Gntx,  Styria  47     4  n 

Greenwich,  England  51  39  n 
Grenoble,  France  45  13  n 

Gnadalonpe,  Caribbee  15  69  N 
Goenaey,  St.  P.  Eng.  49  36  v 
Hague,  Holland  52    5  k 

Halifiu,  Nova  Scotia  44  44  n 
Halle,  Saxony  51  39  n 

Hamboigh,  Germany  63  33  N 
Harlem,  Holland  53  33  m 

Harwich,  England  61  47  N 
Uastingt,  England  50  63  n 
Havannah,  Cuba  I.,  33  9  n 
Hanede  Grace,  France  49  39  N 
Helena  St  I.,  Africa  15  56  a 
Holy  Head,  Walea  63  19  n 
Horn  Cape,  S.  America  55  58  8 
Hull,  England  63  46  N 

Hydrabad,  India  17  13  n 

Ja&i^tan,C.CeylonI  9  46  m 
Jago,  St.  Cape  Verd  I.  14  53  n 
Jamaica,King8ton,W.I.  18  ^  0  n 
Jaaaey,  Moldavia  47  '  8  n 

Java  Head,  Java  I.  6  48  s 

Jeddo,  Japan  •  36  39  N 

Jena,  Germany  50  56  n 

Jersey  I.  St.Anbin,Eng.  49  13  N 
Jenisalem,  Palestine  31  48  N 
Jeniaeik,  Rasa.  Tartary  58  37  n 
Ingoktadt,  Germany  48  46  n 
Inspmc,  Tyrol  47  16  m 

Inverness,  Scotland  57  31  n 
Joppa,  Syria  33     3  n 

Ipswich,  England  53     3  n 

Ismail,  Turkey  45  31  N 

Ispahan,  Persia  33  35  N 

Joan  Fernandez  I., Chili  33  40  a 
Jttdda,  Arabia  31  39  n 

Ivica  I.,  Spain  38  53  N 

Kilda  St.  I.,  Scotland  57  49  n 
Kinaale,  Ireland  51  41  if 


14*  33'  B 

11   1  X 

6  44  E 

36  37  K 

13  SOW 

6  9  E 

8  68  X 

3  44  E 
6  33  W 

4  16W 

9  14W 
9  37  X 

73  53  E 
56  13  K 
18  34  E 
11  54  X 
9  66  E 
1  36w 
16  37  E 
0 
44  E 
46  W 
33  W 
19  E 
36  W 
68  X 
59  X 
38  X 
17  E 
35  B 
33  W 
7  B 
43  W 
30  Vf 


Names  of  P1aa*8. 


0 

5 

61 

3 

4 

63 

11 

9 

4 

1 

0 

83 

0 

5 

4 

67 

0 

78 

80 

33 

76 

37 

105 

140 

11 

3 

35 

91 

11 

11 

4 

34 

1 

38 

51 

78 

39 

1 

8 

8 


31  W 

16  W 

61  X 

9  E 

33  W 
43  W 
30  E 
11  B 

0  B 

37  B 

ilvr 

30  B 

59  B 

35  B 

34  £ 
13W 
53  E 

9  E 

60  E 
60  E 
68  W 
15  B 
39  B 

36  W 

38  W 


Ut. 


Konigsbeig,  Pmssia  54**  43^  v 
Lancaster  Steeple,  Eng.  54  3  N 
Landan,  FVance  49  13  n 

Land's  End,  England  50  4  n 
Landscrona,  Sweden  56  63  v 
Langres,  France  47  63  n 

Lansanne,  Switserland  46  31  n 
Leeds,  England  53  48  n 

Leghorn,  Italy  43  33  n 

Leipsic,  Germany  51  30  n 

Leostoff,  England  63  39  v 

Lepanto,  Turkey  38  16  n 

Leyden,  Holland  53     9  n 

Liverpool,  St.  Paul's,      63  35  n 

England 
Liege,  Germany 
Lima,  Pern 
Limerick,  Ireland 
Lisbon  Obs.,  Portugal 
Lizard  Light,  England 
London,  St.  Paul  s  Ch. 
Londonderry,  Ireland 
Loretto,  Italy 
Louisburg,  Cape  Breton 
Lonvain,  Netherlands 
Lubeck,  Germany 
Lncia,  St.  I.  Caribbee 
Lncca,  Italy 
Lunden  Tower,  Sweden 
Lttxembonrg,Netherlds. 
Lynn,  Old  Tower,  Eng: 
Macao,  China 
Macaasar,  Celebes  I. 
Madras,  India 
Madrid,  Spain 
Madura,  India 
Mahon  Port,  Minorca 
Malacca  Fort,  India 
Malta  I.,Val.Ob8.,Italy 
Manchester,  England 
Manilla,  Lnconia  I. 
Mantua,  Italy 
Marseilles  Obs..  France 
Martinico  I.,  F.  Royal, 

West  Indies 
Maaulipatam,  India 
Mauritius  I.,Pt.  Lewis, 

Africa 
Meaco,  Japan 
Meaux,  France 
Mecca,  Arabia 
Mechlin,  Netherlands 
Memel,  Courland 
Messina  Light,  Sicily 
Metz,  France 
Mexico,  Mexico 
Milan  Obs.,  Italy 

vjocha,  Arabia 
Modena,  Italy 
Montpelier  Obs.,France 

Moiitreal,  Canada 


Long. 


50  39  N 
13  3  8 

53  36  N 

38  43  N 

49  58  N 

51  31  N 

54  59  N 
43  37  N 
45  64  N 

50  53  N 
53  61  N 
13  37  N 
43  64  N 

55  43  N 
49  38  N 
53  47  N 

12  11  V 
6  9  8 

13  4  N 
40  35  N 

9  64  N 

39  51  N 
3  13  N 

35  63  N 
63  34  V 

14  36  N 
45   9N 

43  18  N 
14  36  N 

16  11  N 

30  10  8 

36  34  N 

48  58  M 

31  18  N 

51  3  N 

56  43  N 
38  11  N 

49  7  N 
19  36  M 
45  38  N 
13  30  N 

44  34  N 
43  36  N 
;46  31  N 


31*  39^8 

3  48W 
8  7  B 
6  43W 

13  60  B 

6  30  B 

6  46  B 

I  34  W 
10  17  B 
13  33  B 

1  44  B 

33  1  E 

4  39  B 

3  69W 

6  33  B 
76  67  W 

8  31w 

9  8W 

6  1 W 
0  8  W 

7  16W 
IS  35  X 
69  55  W 

4  43  R 
10  41  B 

60  SOW 
10  34  E 

13  13  X 
6  10  B 
0  36  E 

lis  31  S 
119  39  B 

80  16  B 

3  43W 
78  18  X 

4  18  B 
103  15  X 

14  31  B 
3  30W 

130  68  X 

10  48  B 

6  33  X 

61  6W 

81  13  a 
57  38  B 

153  30  E 

3  53  X 
40  15  B 

4  38  B 
31   8 

15  35 
6  10 

99  6W 

9  13  E 

43  30  B 

II  13  B 

5  63  B 
73  3d  W 


B 
B 
B 
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of  Plaort. 


UC 


Long. 


Ii 


Ni 


15°    I'B 


Mosambiqne  Harbour, 

Zaogne 

Moscow,  Ronia  l55  46  n 

Blonich,  Germany        Us     8  N 

Munster,  Grermaoy        151   58  n 

Namnr,  Netherlaiids      '50  28  H 

NaDgasaki,  Japan 

Nankin,    China  ^«     <-^  •-. 

I>« antes,  France  47  13  n! 

Naples,  Italy  40  50  v 

Narbonne,  France  43  1 1  N 

Narra,  Livonia  59  23  n 

Naze,  Norway  |57  58  n 

Negapatnam  Portjndia  10  45  M 

Ne^is,  I.,S.  Ft  Caribb.  17     5n 

Newcastle.  England       55     On 

Nice,  Italy  43  41  n 

Nienport,  Flanders         51  08  n 

Nombre  de  Dios,  S.  A.     9  36  n 

Nootka  Sound, America  49  35  n 

Noyon,  France  49  35  n 

Nuremberg,  Germany    49  27  n 

OchoUk,  Tartary  59  20  n 

Olinda,  Brazil  8    3s 

Olmiitz,  Moravia  49  34  n 

Oneglia.  Italy  43  55  n 

Oporto  Bar,  Portugal     41     9  n 

Oran,  Barbary  35  44  n 

Orenburg,  Astracan       51  46  n 

Orleans,  N.  Louisiana  29  58  n 

Orleans,  France  47  54  n 

Ormus  I.  N.  end,  Pers.  27     7  n 

Ostend,  Flanders  51   14  n 

Oxford,  England  51  46  n 

Padua  Obs.,  Italy  45  24  n 

Palermo  Obs.  Sicily       38    7  n 

Palicand,  India  10  50  N 

Pampeluna,  Spain  42  50  n 

Panama,  Mexico  8  69  n 

Para,  South  America       1  28  s 

Paris  Obs.  France  48  50  n 

Parma,  Italy  44  38  n 

Passau,  Germany  48  36  n 

Patmos  I.,  Natolia         37  30  n 

Pavia,  Italy  45  11  n 

Pegu,  India  17  40  n 

Pekin  Obs.,  China         39  54  n 

Perpignan,  France         42  42  n 

Petersburgh,  Russia       59  56  n 

Philadelphia,  America  39  57  n 

Pico  I.  Peak,  Azores     38  28  n 

Pisa  Obs.,  Italy  43  43  n 

Plymouth,  N.  ch.  Eng.  50  22  n 

Pondicherry,  India         1 1  56  x 

PortMahon,  Minorca  L  39  52  s 

Porto  Bello.  New  Spain   9  34  n 

Port  Royal,  Jamaica      17  58  n 

Fort  Royal,  Martinico    14  36  n 

Portsmouth  Obs.,  Eng.  50  48  n 

Prague,  Bohemia  50     5  n 

Presburg,  Hungary         48     8  n 


40®4r« 

37  S3 

11  34  ■ 

7  36  E 

4  51    E 

:>2  44  N  129  52  E 

32     5  Nill8     7  E 

1    33  W 

14  16  S 


I! 


rj 


3     0  E 

28   14  E  I 
7     3  E  I 
79  55  E 
62  33W  , 

1  36w 

7  17  B 

2  45  E 
79  35  w 

126  37 W  ' 

3  1  E 
11      4   E  i 

143  14  E  ' 
34  54  W  I 
17      9  E 

8  4  E  ) 

8  37w ; 

0  39W 

55  5  E 
90  11  w 

1  55  E 

56  37  E 

2  55  E 
1    I6w 

11  52  E 
13  22  E 
76  50  E 

1  411fV 
79  27  W 
48  40  W 

2  20  £ 
10  27  E 

13  25  E 
26  40  E 

9  10  B 
96  12  E 

116  28  E 

2  54  E 

30   19  E 

75  11  w 
28  33  w 
10  24  E 

4  7W 
79  54  E 

4  18  E 
79  43  W 

76  52  W 
61     6w 

1     6w 

14  25  E 
17   11    E 


l4€°4r 

8  41 

58 

IS 

42  39 

51   SO 

49     1 

44  25 

48  7 

49  16 
59  27 
56  57 
44  4 
22  53 


Quebec,  Canada 
Quiloa,  Zangnebar 
Quimper,  France 
Quito,  Pern 
Ragusa,  Dalmatia 
Ramsgate,  England 
Ratisbon,  Germany 
Ravenna,  Italy 
Rennes,  France 
Rheims,  France 
Revel,  Livonia 
Riga,  Livonia 
Rimini,  Italy 
Rio  Janeiro,  Rat.  1., 

BrazU 

Rochelle,  France  46    9 

Rochester,  England  51  23 

Rome  CoUege.  Italy  4154 

Rotterdam,  Holland  51  56 

Rouen,  France  49  26 

Rye,  England  51     3 

Saffia,  Barbary  32  20 

Saint-Flour,  France  45     2 

SaintMalo.  France  48  39 

Saint-Omer,  France  '50  45 

Salerno,  Italy  40  40 

Sallee,  Barbary  34     5 

Salonica,  Turkey  40  38 

Saragossa.  Spain  41  38 

Scanderoon,  Syria  36  35 

Schamaki,  Penda  40  27 
Scilly  Isles,  St.  Mary's,  49  54 

England  | 
Selinginsk,  Russ.  Tart  61     6 
Senegal  R.  ent.  Negro.!  15  53 

Senlis,  France  49  12 

Sens,  France  48  12 

Seringapatam,  India  12  25 

Seville,  Spain  37  24 

Sheemess  Staff,  Eng.  51  11 

Siam,  India  14  21 

Sienna,  Italy  43  22 

Sierra  Leone,  Guinea  8^  31 

Shields,  England  55     2 

Skalpolt,  Iceland  64    0 

Smyrna,  Natolia  38  25 

Socotra  I.,  Africa  12  30 

ISoissons,  France  49  23 
Southampton  Spire,  En.  50  54 

Spoletto,  Italy  42  45 

Surt  Point,  England  50  13 

Stettin,  Pomerania  53  26 

Stockholm,  Sweden  59  21 

Stockton,  England  54  34 

Stralsimd,  Germany  54  19 

Strasburgh,  France  48  34 

Stromness,  Orkneys  58  56 

Stuttgard,  Germany  48  46 

Sunderland,  England  54  55 

Surat,  India  21     4 
Surinam,ent. S.America   6  25 


K, 

S 

s' 

X. 
N' 


71*10'w 
39  47  K 
4  6w 
78  45  w 
18  6  B 
36  E 
4  I 


1 
12 


x!  12  11  I 


X' 


t 

x; 

» 
X, 

X, 

s 

X 

X 
X 
X 

s 

X 
X 

N 
X 

N 
N 

K 
X 
X 
N 
N 
X 

X 

N 
N 
K 
N 
X 
N 
N 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
N 
N 
X 
N 
N 
N 
N 
X 
X 
X 


1 

4 


41  W 

6b 
24  35  B 
24  8  B 
12  S3  B 
43  ISW 

1  low 

0  30  E 
12  30  B 


4 
1 
0 
9 
3 
2 
2 


29  s 

6  B 

45  B 

SW 

0  B 

IW 

15  E 

14  35  E 

6  43W 

22  56  E 

1  43W 
36  15  E 
36  45  E 

6  17W 

106  39  E 
16  31  w 

2  35  E 

3  17  E 

76  «  K 
5  36VV 

0  44  E 
100  50  K 

11  10  B 

13  18  • 

1  20  » 

16  0* 
27  6  E 

64  10  E 

3  20  C 
I  34  W 

12  56  E 
3  3S» 

14  46  E 
18  3  I 

1  16  « 

13  33  « 

7  51  K 
3  31  « 

9  n  B 

1  15* 
72  61  i 

55  40  » 
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Naaaesof  Place*. 


Ut. 


Swaniea,  Wales  51*  37'n 

Sjrracnse  Light,  Sicily  37  3  n 

Tangier,  Barbary  35  42  n 

TareDto,  Italy  40  35  n 

Taoris,  Persia  38  10  m 

TefBis,  Georgia  41  43  n 

Tellicherry,  India  U  44  n 

Temeswar,  Hungary  44  47  n 

Teoenff  Peak,  Canaries 28  17  n 

Tetaan,  Barbary  35  50  y 

Tinroouth.  England  55  3  N 

Tbessalonica,  Greece  [48  38  n 

Tobago  I.,  N.E.  point,  11  10  n 

Caribbees 

Tobolsk.  Siberia  58  12  n 

Toledo.  Spain  39  52  N 

ToQsberg.  Norway  59  23  n 

Torhay,  England  50  26  n 

Tomea,  Sw^en  65  51  n 

Toalon,  France  43  7  N 

TouloQse,  France  43  36  n 

Tours,  France  47  24  n 

Trente.  lUly  46  6  N 

Trieste,  Carniola  45  38  n 

Trincoiualee,  Ceylon  I.    8  33  n 

Tripoli,  Syria  34  26  n 

Tripoli,  Barbary  32  54  n 

Truilla,  Peru  8  6  8 

Tonis.  Barbary  36  48  n 

Turin,  Piaa.  Cast. ,  Italy  45  4  n 

Tjmaa,  Hungary  48  23  n 

Valencia,  Spain  36  29  n 

Valladolid,  Spain  41  42  n 


Uog. 


*66'w 
16  V 


3 

15 

5  50  W 
17  29 
46  37 
62  40 
75  36 
29  0 
16  40  w 

6  20W 
1  18w 

22  56  E 
60  27  W 


B 

E 

B 
£ 
£ 


68 
4 

10 
3 

24 
5 
1 
0 

11 


6  E 

11  W 

12  E 
31  w 
12  E 
56  £ 
26  E 
42  E 

4  E 
13  47  E 
81  22  W 
35  51  E 
12  E 
3  W 
U  E 
40  E 
17  35  £ 
0  23  W 
5  34  W 


13 
79 
10 

7 


NaiiMfa  of  Plaoen. 


Valparaiso,  Chili 
Vannes,  France 
Venice  St  Mark's,ltal) 
Vera  Craat.  New  Spain 
Verona  Obs.  Italy 
Versailles,  France 
Vienna,  Germany 
Vigo,  Spain 
Vilna,  Poland 
ITpsal,  Sweden   * 
Uraniburg,  Denmark 
Urbino,  Italy 
Wardhas,  Lapland 
Warsaw,  Poland 
Waterford,  Ireland 
Wells,  England 
Weiford  Harb.,  Ireland 
Weymouth,  England 
Whitby,  England 
Whitehaven, W.  mill,  E 
WicklowLight,  Ireland 
Wittenberg,  Saxony 
Wurtzburg,  Franconia 
Wybourg,  Finland 
Yarmouth,  England 
Yellow  River,  China 
Ylo,  Peru 

York  New,  Bat.  Amer. 
Youghal,  Ireland 
Zagrab,  Croatia 
Zante  I.  Town,  Italy 
Zara,  Dalmatia 
Zurich,  Switzerland 


Ul. 


'4ing. 


33"  0' 

47  39 

46  26 
19  12 
45  26 

48  48 

48  13 

42  13 

54  41 

59  52 

55  55 

43  44 
70  23 
52  14 
52  13 

51  11 

52  22 

50  37 
54  28 
54  33 
52  38 

51  53 

49  46 

60  43 

52  46 
34  3 
17  36 
40  42 
51  55 
45  49 
M  47 

44  2 

47  23 


N 


71' 
2 

Ni  12 
M<  96 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 


11 

2 

16 

8 

25 

17. 

12 

12 

31 

21 

7 

10 

6 

2 

0 

3 

6 

12 

9 

28 

1 

79:120 
si  71 

NJ    73 

n'  7 

N.  16 

n|  20 

N|  15 

N  8 


38'W 
45  W 

21  B 
9W 
I  B 
7  e 

23  K 
33  W 
17  B 
39  B 
43  B 
37 

7 

3  B 
10  W 
12  W 
19  W 

22  W 
36  W 
35  W 

0  \V 


B 

K 


46 
55 
46 
41 
0 


B 

a 

B 
B 
B 


low 

59W 
48  W 
5  B 
55  B 
10  s 
31    B 


PROBLRM   IV. 

To  find  what  o'clock  it  it  at  any  place  of  the  earth,  when  it  is  a  certain  hour  at 

another. 
As  the  earth  makps  one  revolution  on  its  axis  in  the  course  of  a  com- 
mon  day.  or  24  hours,  every  point  of  the  equator  will  describe  the  whole 
circle  of  360  degrees  in  that  period :  and  therefore  if  360  be  divided  by  24,  the 
quotient  15  will  be  the  number  of  degrees  that  correspond  to  one  hour  of  time. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  two  places  which  are  15  degrees  of  longitude  distant  from 
each  other,  will  diifer  one  hour  in  their  computation  of  time,  one  of  them  making  it 
earlier  or  later  according  as  it  is  situated  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  other.  To  deter- 
mine this  problem  therefore,  find  by  the  preceding  table  the  difference  of  longitude 
of  the  two  places,  which  may  be  done  by  subtracting  the  longitude  of  the  one  from 
that  of  the  other  if  they  are  both  east  or  both  west  of  Greenwich,  or  by  adding  them  if 
the  one  is  east  and  the  other  west,  and  then  change  the  sum  or.  difference  into  time : 
this  time  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  hour  at  one  of  the  given  places,  will 
give  for  result  the  hour  at  the  other.  If  Greenwich  be  one  of  the  places  proposed,  the 
difference  of  longitude  will  be  found  in  the  last  column  to  the  right  in  the  preceding 
tabic. 
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Multiply  the  degrees  by  4  for  minutet  of  time,  and  the  miles  by  4  for  seconds  of 
time,  or  find  the  hours  and  minutes  corresponding  to  the  given  degrees  and  minutn 
in  the  subjoined  table,  which  will  greatly  facilitate  operations  of  this  kind. 

Now  let  it  be  proposed  to  find  what  o*clock  it  is  at  Cayenne,  when  it  is  noon  at 
London.  The  difference  of  longitude,  or  of  meridians,  between  London  and  Cayenne, 
is  52*  7'  i  which  converted  into  time,  gives  3  hours  28  minutes  28  seconds ;  and  ii 
Cayenne  lies  to  the  west  of  London,  if  3h.  28m.  28s.  be  subtracted  from  12  hours, 
the  remainder  will  be  8  hours  31  minutes  32  seconds :  hence  it  appears  that  when  it  U 
noon  at  London,  it  is  only  8b.  31m.  32s.  in  the  morning  at  Cayenne ;  consequent!; 
when  it  is  noon  at  Cayenne,  it  is  3h.  28m.  28s.  in  the  afternoon  at  London. 

When  it  is  noon  at  London,  required  the  hour  at  Pekin  ?  The  difference  of  me- 
ridians between  London  and  Pekin  is  116"  36',  which  is  equal  in  time  to  7  hours 
46  minutes  24  seconds.  But  as  Pekin  lies  to  the  east  of  London,  these  7h.  46fn.  24a. 
must  be  added  to  12  hours :  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  when  it  is  noon  at  London, 
it  is  7h.  46m.  248.  iu  the  evening  at  Pekin.  On  the  other  hand,  to  find  what 
o'clock  it  is  at  London  when  it  is  noon  at  Pekin,  these  7h.  46m.  24s.  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  12  hours,  and  the  result  will  be  4h.  13m.  36s.  in  the  morning. 

When  the  two  given  places  are  both  to  the  west  of  London,  to  find  their  difference 
of  meridians,  the  longitude  of  the  one  must  be  subtracted  from  that  of  the  other.  If 
Madrid  and  Mexico,  for  instance,  be  proposed ;  as  the  longitude  of  the  first  is  3°  4/, 
and  that  of  the  second  99°  5^,  if  the  former  be  subtracted  from  the  latter,  the  re- 
mainder 95*  23'  will  be  their  difference  of  longitude,  which,  changed  into  time,  girei 
6  hours  21  minutes  32  seconds.  Hence,  when  it  is  ooon  at  Madrid,  it  is  5h.  SSm.  28i. 
in  the  morning  at  Mexico. 

If  one  of  the  proposed  places  lies  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the  west  of  London, 
the  longitude  of  the  one  must  be  added  to  that  of  the  other,  in  order  to  have  their 
difference  of  longitude ;  and  the  sum  must  then  be  converted  into  time,  and  added  or 
subtracted  a^  before. 

By  way  of  example  we  shall  take  Constantinople  and  Mexico,  the  former  of  which 
lies  to  the  east  of  London.  The  longitude  of  Constantinople  is  28^55',  and  that  of 
Mexico  99^*  5',  which  added  give  for  difference  of  longitude  171°=  in  time  to  8b.  d2m. 
When  it  is  noon  therefore  at  Constantinople,  it  is  only  3h.  28m.  in  the  morning  at 
Mexico ;  and  when  it  is  noon  at  the  latter,  it  is  8h.  32m.  in  the  evening  at  Con- 
stantinople* 
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A  table  for  changing  degrees  and  minutes  into  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  i 

or  the  contrary. 


" 

HM 

D 

B  Jl 

D 

H  M 

u 

H  H 

D 

B  M 

ar 

M  S 

M 

M  II 

M 

M  8 

u 

H  B 

M 

M  8 

0  4 

37 

2  28 

73 

4  52 

109 

7  16 

145 

9  40 

a 

0  8 

38 

2  32 

74 

4  66 

110 

7  20 

146 

9  44 

3 

0  12 

39 

2  36 

75 

5   0 

HI 

7  24 

147 

9  48 

4 

0  16 

40 

2  40 

76 

5   4 

112 

7  28 

148 

9  52 

S 

0  20 

41 

2  44 

77 

5   8 

113 

7  32 

149 

9  56 

6 

0  24 

42 

2  48 

78 

5  12 

114 

7  36 

150 

10  0 

■  7 

0  28 

43 

2  52 

79 

•  5  16 

115 

7  40 

151 

10  4 

8 

0  32 

44 

2  56 

80 

5  20 

116 

7  44 

152 

10  8 

1  9 

0  36 

45 

3  0 

81 

5  24 

117 

7  48 

153 

10  12 

'  10 

0  40 

46 

3  4 

82 

6  28 

118- 

7  52 

154 

10  16 

'  I] 

1 

0  44 

47 

3  8 

83 

5  32 

119 

7  66 

155 

10  20 

'  la 

0  48 

48 

3  12 

84 

5  36 

120 

8  0 

.  156 

10  24 

13 

0  52 

49 

3  16 

85 

5  40 

121 

8  4 

167 

10  28 

M 

0  56 

50 

3  20 

86 

5  44 

122 

8  6 

158 

10  32 

IS 

1  0 

51 

3  24 

87 

5  i8 

123 

8  12 

159 

10  36 

16 

1  4 

52 

3  29 

88 

5  52 

124 

8  16 

160 

10  40 

17 

1  8 

53 

3  32 

89 

5  66 

125 

8  20 

161 

10  44 

18 

1  12 

54 

3  36 

90 

6  0 

126 

8  24 

162 

10  48 

1  J9 

1  16 

55 

3  40 

91 

6  4 

127 

8  28 

1 63 

10  52 

,20 

1  20 

56 

3  44 

92 

6  8 

128 

8  32 

164 

10  56 

1  21 

1 

1  24 

57 

3  48 

93 

6  12 

129 

8  36 

165 

11   0 

22 

I  28 

58 

3  52 

94 

6  16 

130 

8  40 

166 

11   4 

23 

1  32 

69 

3  56 

95 

6  20 

131 

8  44 

167 

11   8 

24 

1  36 

60 

4  0 

96 

6  24 

132 

8  48 

168 

11  12 

1  25 

1  40 

61 

4  4 

97 

6  28 

133 

8  52 

169 

11  16 

26 

1  44 

62 

4   8 

98 

6  32 

134 

8  56 

170 

11  20 

27 

1  48 

63 

4  12 

99 

6  36 

135 

9  0 

171 

11  24 

28 

1  53 

64 

4  16 

100 

6  40 

136 

9  4 

17? 

11  28 

29 

1  56 

65 

4  20 

101 

6  44 

137 

9  8 

173 

11  32 

30 

2  0 

66 

4  24 

102 

6  48 

138 

9  12 

174 

11  36 

31 

3  4 

67 

4  28 

103 

6  52 

139 

9  16 

175 

11  40 

32 

2  8 

68 

4  32 

104 

6  56 

140 

9  20 

176 

11  44 

33 

2  12 

69 

4  36 

105 

7  0 

141' 

9  24 

177 

11  48 

34 

2  16 

70 

4  40 

106 

7  4 

142 

9  28 

178 

11  52 

35 

2  20 

71 

4  44 

107 

7  8 

143 

9  32 

179 

11  56 

36 

2  24 

72 

i  4  48 

108 

7  12 

144 

1  9  36 

180 

12  0 

In  the  sboTe  table  tbe  narrow  columns  contain  degrees  or  minutes,  and  the  broad 
ones  hours  and  minutes,  or  minutes  and  seconds.  Thus,  If  4  in  tbe  first  narrow  column 
represent  degrees,  tbe  16  opposite  to  it  in  the  broad  column  will  be  minutes ;  and  if  4 
represent  minutes,  the  16  will  be  seconds.  If  it  be  required  to  change  4"  2(K  into 
time ;  opposite  to  4  will  be  found  16,  which,  in  this  case  is  minutes,  and  opposite  to 
2(K  stands  1  minute  20  seconds,  which  added  to  16  minutes,  gives  17  minutes  20 
leeonds,  tbe  time  answering  to  4*  20^. 

PBOBLBM  ▼. 

Sow  twQ  men  may  he  horn  on  the  tame  day^  die  at  the  tame  moment,  and  yet  the  one  may 
have  Hved  a  day,  or  even  two  days  more  than  the  other. 
It  is  well  known  to  all  navigators,  that  if  a  ship  sails  round  tbe  world,  going  from 
cast  to  west,  those  on  board  when  they  return  will  count  a  day  less  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  tbe  country.  The  cause  of  this  is,  that  tbe  vessel,  following  the  course  of 
the  sun,  has  tbe  days  longer,  and  in  tbe  whole  number  of  the  days  reckoned,  during 
tbe  voyage,  there  is  necessarily  one  revolution  of  tbe  sun  less. 
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Ob  tbe  other  band,  if  the  ship  proceed*  round  the  worM  fnm  west  to  caft«as  it 
goet  to  meet  the  cun,  tbe  days  are  shorter,  and  during  the  whole  dreomBaTigation,  the 
people  on  board  necessarily  count  one  reTolution  of  the  son  more. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  there  are  two  twins,  one  of  whoin  embarks  on  board  a 
▼essel  which  sails  round  tbe  world  from  east  to  west,  and  that  tbe  other  has  mnaiiKd 
at  home.  When  the  ship  returns,  tbe  inhabitants  will  reckon  Thursday,  while  those 
on  board  the  Tessel  will  reckon  only  Wednesday ;  and  the  twin  who  embarked  will 
bare  a  day  less  in  bis  life.  Consequently  if  they  should  die  the  same  day,  oae  of 
them  would  count  a  day  older  than  the  other,  though  they  were  bom  at  tbe  nme 
hour. 

But  let  us  next  suppose  that,  while  the  one  cirenmnaTigates  tbe  globe  from  cast 
to  west,  tbe  other  goes  round  it  from  west  to  east,  and  that  on  the  nme  day  they 
return  to  port,  where  the  inhabitants  reckon  Thursday,  for  example :  in  this  esse, 
tbe  former  will  count  Wednesday,  and  tbe  latter  Friday,  so  that  there  will  be  two 
days'  difference  in  their  ages. 

In  short,  it  is  erident  that  the  one  is  as  old  as  tbe  other ;  tbe  only  difference  is,  thai 
in  the  course  of  their  royage  tbe  one  has  had  the  days  longer  and  tbe  other  shorter. 

If  the  latter  returned  on  a  Wednesday  and  tbe  former  on  a  Friday,  the  former 
would  count  the  day  of  bis  arrival  Thursday :  next  day  would  be  Thursday  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  tbe  day  after  would  be  a  Thursday  to  those  who  arrived  in  the 
second  vessel;  which,  notwithstanding  the  popular  proverb,  would  give  three 
Thursdays  in  one  week. 

PROBLEM   YI. 

To  find  thM  length  of  any  given  day  in  any  proposed  latitude. 

Let  tbe  circle  abcz  (Fig. 2.),  represent  a  meridian, 
and  AC  the  horizon.  Assume  the  arc  cs,  equal  to  the 
elevation  of  the  pole  of  tbe  proposed  place,  for  example 
London,  which  is  51°  31' ;  and  having  drawn  d  e,  drew 
D  r  perpendicular  to  it,  or  make  tbe  arc  a  f  equal  to  the 
complement  of  c  e,  and  draw  f  D :  it  is  here  evident  tbst 
B  o  will  represent  the  circle  of  6  hours,  and  o  F  tbe 
equator. 

After  this  is  done,  find  by  the  Epbemeris  the  son's 
declination,  when  in  the  proposed  degree  of  the  ecliptic 
or  determine  it  by  an  operation  which  we  shall  shew  how  to  perform  hereafter.  We 
shall  suppose  that  the  declination  is  north :  assume  the  arc  f  m  toward  the  arctic 
pole,  equal  to  tbe  declination,  and  through  the  point  m  draw  h  n  parallel  to  f  n, 
meeting  the  line  d  e  in  o,  and  the  horizon  a  c  in  n.  Then  from  the  point  o,  aa  a 
centre,  with  the  radius  o  m,  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  h  t,  comprehended  between 
the  point  m  and  n  t  parallel  to  d  a.  Having  measured  the  number  of  the  degrees 
comprehended  in  this  arc,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  means  of  a  protractor,  and 
having  changed  them  into  time,  at  tbe  rate  of  1  hour  to  15  degrees,  &c.,  tbe  double 
of  the  rc$iu1t  will  be  the  length  of  the  day. 

Thus,  if  the  length  of  the  day  at  London,  at  the  time  when  tbe  sun  has  attained 
io  his  greatest  northern  declination,  be  required  ;  as  the  greatest  declination  is  23* 
28',  make  f  b  equal  to  23*  28*,  and  the  arc  b  i  will  be  found  to  be  123'  6',  whirb 
corresponds  to  8b.  I2ro.,  and  this  doubled  gives  I6h.  24m.,  as  the  length  of  the  day. 
If  you  have  no  table  of  the  son's  declination  for  each  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  th^s 
deficiency  may  be  supplied  in  the  following  manner.  Find  tbe  number  of  degrees 
which  the  sun  is  distant  from  the  nearest  solstice,  whether  he  has  not  yet  reached 
it,  or  has  passed  it.  We  shall  suppose  tuat  he  is  in  the  23d  degree  of  Taurus.*  The 
nearest  solstice  is  that  of  Cancer,  from  which  the  sun,  according  to  this  supp^ition 
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iidutaat  37*.    Dmw  the  line  b  d  representing  a  quarter  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  having 
SMumed,  from  the  point  b,  the  arcs  b k  and  b k,  each  equal  to  37^,  draw  k k,  inter-' 
Mctiog  B  D  in  I. :  if  M  n  be  then  drawn  through  the  point  l,  it  will  give  the  position 
of  the  parallel  required. 

AU  these  things  may  be  found  much  more  correctly  by  trigonometrical  calcula- 
tion. Thus,  in  the  case  in  hand,  add  together  the  log,  tangents  of  the  latitude  and 
decliDstion,  and  the  sum,  rejecting  10  from  the  index,  is  the  log.  sine  of  an  arc ; 
wbicb,  added  to  or  taken  from  W,  according  as  the  latitude  and  declination  are 
of  the  lame  or  contrary  denominations*  and  Uie  sum  or  remainder  reduced  to  time, 
Hit  mult  is  half  the  length  of  the  day. 

PROBLEM  VII. 

T%e  longest  day  m  amy  place  being  given,  to  find  the  Latitude. 
This  problem  is  the  converse  of  the  preceding,  and  may  be  solved  without  much 
di/Scolty;   for  the  longest  day,  in  all  places  of  the  northern   hemisphere,  always 

happens  when  the  sun  has  just  entered  the  sign  Cancer.  Let 
FD  (Fig.  3.)  then  represent  the  celestial  equator,  or  rather  its 
diameter,  and  b  l  that  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  On  the  latter 
describe  a  circle  b  k  L ;  and  having  assumed  the  arc  b  k  equal  to 
the  number  of  degrees  corresponding  to  half  the  length  of  the 
given  day,  at  the  rate  of  \S^  for  one  hour,  draw  k  m  perpen- 
dicular to  B  L ;  if  the  diameter  m  m  o  be  then  drawn  through  the 
point  M,  the  angle  pco  will  be  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  or 
latitude  of  the  place. 

Tlie  same  Trigonometricalhf. 

From  the  sum  of  the  log.  cotangent  of  the  declination,  and  the  log,  sine  of  half  the 
^gth  of  the  day  diminished  by  twelve  hours,  deduct  10,  and  the  remainder  is  the 
log,  tengent  of  the  latitude. 

PBOBLEM   VIII. 

The  Latititde  of  a  place  being  given,  to  find  the  Climate  in  which  it  is  situated. 

In  antronomy,  the  name  climate  is  given  to  an  interval,  on  the  surface  of  the 
Mrth,  comprehended  between  two  parallels  under  which  the  difference  of  the  longest 
ds/t  IS  half  an  hour :  thus  the  days  in  summer,  under  the  parallel,  whether  north  or 
nath,  distant  from  the  equator  8°  25^,  being  12^.  30m,  this  interval,  or  the  zone  com- 
prehended between  the  equator  and  that  parallel,  is  called  the  first  climate. 

The  limits  of  the  different  climates  may  therefore  be  easily  determined,  by  finding 
in  what  ktitudes  the  days  are  12^  hours,  13,  13^,  14,  &c.  The  following  is  a  table 
of  sU  thest  climates. 


nmlea. 

Latitnde. 

Latitode. 

Clhnates. 

Utifode. 

Latitude. 

I       from 

0" 

a 

to 

8*  25' 

XIII      from 

58* 

2y 

to 

59"  58^ 

II       .... 

8 

25 

16    25 

XIV       .... 

59 

58 

61     18 

in     .... 

16 

25 

23    50 

XV 

61 

18 

62    25 

IV      .... 

23 

50 

30    20 

XVI      .... 

62 

25 

63    22 

V       .... 

30 

20 

36    28 

XVII     .... 

63 

22 

64      6 

VI      .... 

36 

28 

41    22 

XVIII  .... 

64 

6 

64    49 

VII    .... 

41 

22 

45    29 

XIX      .... 

64 

49 

65    21 

VIII  .... 

45 

29 

49    21 

XX 

65 

21 

65    47 

IX     .... 

49 

21 

51    28 

XXI      .... 

65 

47 

66      6 

X      .... 

51 

28 

54    27 

XXII    .... 

66 

6 

66    20 

XI     .... 

54 

^ 

56    37 

XXIII  .... 

66 

20 

66    28 

xu   .... 

56 

37 

58    29 

XXIV  .... 

66 

28 

66    31 

2£ 
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As  the  longest  day  at  the  polar  circle  is  24  hoorSy  and  at  the  pole  6  OMMiths,  there 
are.  supposed  to  be  siz  climates  between  that  drcle  and  the  pole. 

Cfinntei.  Latilade.  Tatitnde.        CfimatM.  Latitade.  Latitude. 

XXV  from    66*  81'      to      CT  3(K        XXVIII  from  78*  2(r      to    78"  2(r 

XXVI  ..    67    80    ....    69    30        XXIX        ..    78    20    ....  84     0 
XXVn     ••    60    80    ....    73    20        XXX  ..    84      0    ....  90     0 

Now  if  it  be  asked  in  what  climate  London  is,  it  may  be  easily  replied  that  it  is  iD 
the  tenth ;  its  latitude  being  51*  31',  and  ito  longest  day  16h  34m. 

Hemark.'^The  idea  of  climates  belongs  to  the  ancient  astronomy ;  but  the  modern 
pays  no  attention  to  this  division,  which  in  a  great  measure  is  destitute  of  correctness,  in 
consequence  of  the  refraction ;  for  if  the  refraction  be  taken  into  account,  as  it  oiigbt 
to  be,  whatever  Ozanam  may  say,  it  will  be  found  that,  under  the  polar  circle,  the 
longest  day,  instead  of  24,  will  be  several  times  24  hours ;  for  as  the  horizontal  re- 
fraction elevates  the  centre  of  the  sun  32^  at  least,  the  centre  of  that  luminary  ought 
consequently  never  to  set  between  the  9th  of  June  and  the  dd  or  4th  of  July ;  and 
the  upper  limb,  from  the  6th  of  June  to  the  6th  of  July ;  this  makes  a  complete 
month,  during  which  the  lun  would  never  be  out  of  sight. 

PROBLEM  IX, 

To  meature  a  degree  of  a  great  cireU  of  the  earthy  and  even  the  earth  itself. 

The  rotundity  of  the  earth,  that  is  to  sayjts  being  a  globe,  or  of  a  form  approaching 
very  near  to  one,  is  proved  by  a  number  of  astronomical  phenomena ;  but  we  think 
it  needless  to  enumerate  the&e  proofs,  which  must  be  known  by  those  who  are  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  the  mathematics. 

We  shall  here  then  suppose  that  the  earth  is  perfectly  spherical,  as  it  apparently  is ; 
and  shall  begin  our  reasoning  on  that  hypothesis. 

What  is  called  a  degree  of  the  meridian  on  the  earth,  is  nothing  else  than  the  dis- 
tance between  two  observers,  the  distance  between  whose  zeniths  is  equal  to 
a  degree,  or  the  geometrical  distance  between  two  places  lying  under  the  same 
meridian,  the  latitudes  of  which,  or  their  elevation  of  the  pole,  differ  a  degree. 
Hence,  if  a  person  proceeds  along  a  meridian  of  the  earth,  measuring  the  way 
he  travels,  he  will  have  passed  over  a  degree  when  he  finds  a  degree  of  dif- 
ference between  the  latitude  of  the  place  which  he  left,  and  that  at  which  he 
has  arrived ;  or  when  any  star  near  the  zenith  of  his  first  station  has  approached  or 
receded  a  degree. 

Nothing  then  is  necessary  but  to  make  choice  of  two  places,  situated  under  the 
same  meridian,  the  distance  and  latitudes  of  which  are  exactly  known  ;  for  if  the  less 
latitude  be  taken  from  the  greater,  the  remainder  will  be  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
comprehended  between  the  two  places;  and  thus  it  will  be  known  that  a  certain 
number  of  degrees  and  minutes  correspond  to  a  certain  number  of  toises,  or  yards,  or 
feet,  &c.  All  then  that  remains  to  be  done,  is  to  make  use  of  the  following  propor- 
tion. As  the  given  number  of  degrees  and  minutes,  is  to  the  given  number  of  toises, 
yards,  or  feet,  so  is  one  degree  to  a  fourth  term,  which  will  be  the  toises,  yards,  or 
feet  corresponding  to  a  degree. 

But  as  the  stations  chosen  may  not  lie  exactly  under  the  same  meridian,  but  nearly 
so,  as  Paris  and  Amiens,  the  meridional  distance  between  their  two  parallels  roust  be 
measured  geometrically  ;  and  when  this  distance,  as  well  as  the  difference  of  latitude 
of  the  two  places,  is  known,  the  number  of  toises,  yards,  or  feet  corresponding  tos 
degree  may  be  found  by  a  proportion  similar  to  the  preceding. 

This  was  the  method  employed  by  Picard  to  determine  the  length  of  a  terrestrial 
degree,  or  the  meridian  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.    By  a  series  of  trigonometrical 
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Operations,  he  measured  the  dutance  between  the  pavilion  of  Malvoisine,  to  the 
south  of  Paris,  as  far  as  the  steeple  of  Amiens,  reducing  it  to  the  meridian,  and  found 
it  to  be  78907  toiset.  He  found  also,  by  astronomical  obervations,  that  the  cathe- 
dral of  Amiens  was  1^  22^  58*  farther  north  than  the  pavilion  of  Malvoisine.  By 
making  this  proportion  then :  As  1^  22^  58^  are  to  one  degree,  so  are  78907  toises  to 
57057,  he  concluded  that  a  degree  was  equal  to  57057  toises. 

Picard's  measurement  having  been  since  rectified  in  some  points,  it  has  been  found 
that  this  degree  is  equal  to  57070  toises. 

CoroUaries, — ^I.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  earth  spherical,  its  circumference  will 
be  20545200  French  toises  =  24881 -8  English  miles. 

II.  Its  diameter  will  easily  be  found  by  making  use  of  the  following  proportion : 
08  the  circumference  of  the  circle  is  to  its  diameter,  or  as  314159  is  to  1 00000,  so  is 
the  above  number  to  a  fourth  term,  which  is  6530196  toises  ^  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  =  7920*  12  English  miles. 

III.  If  we  suppose  its  surface  to  be  as  smooth  as  that  of  the  sea  during  a  calm,  its 
superficial  content  will  be  found  to  be  134164182859200  square  toises  =  197063856 
English  square  miles.  The  rule  for  obtaining  this  result  is :  Multiply  the  circumfe- 
rence by  half  the  radius,  and  then  quadruple  the  product ;  or  still  shorter,  multiply 
the  drcumference  by  the  diameter. 

IV.  To  find  the  solidity :  Multiply  the  superficial  content,  above  found,  by  a  third 
of  the  radius,  v^bich  wiU  give  146019735041736067200  cubic  toises =260 124289920 
English  cubic  miles. 

Remark. — The  operation  performed  by  Picard  between  Paris  and  Amiens,  was 
afterwards  continued  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom,  both  north  and 
south;  that  is  to  say,  from  Dunkirk,  where  the  elevation  of  the  pole  is  51"  2^  27^",  to 
CoUioure,  the  latitude  of  which  is  42"  31'  16" :  the  distance  therefore  between  the 
parallels  of  these  two  places  is  8"  31'  1 1".  But  it  was  found  at  the  same  time,  by 
measurement,  that  the  distance  between  these  parallels  was  486058  toises,  which 
gives  for  a  mean  degree  in  the  whole  extent  of  France  57051  toises ;  and  by  correc- 
tions made  afterwards,  this  number  was  reduced  to  57038. 

During  this  operation  care  was  also  taken  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  first 
meridian,  which  in  France  is  that  of  the  observatory  of  Paris,  from  the  principal  places 
between  which  it  passes. 

The  meridian  of  France  continued,  enters  Spain,  leaving  Gironne  on  the  east,  at  the 
distance  of  about  ^  of  a  degree ;  passes  two  or  three  thousand  toises  to  the  east  of 
Bsircelona,  traverses  very  nearly  the  island  of  Majorca,  to  the  east  of  that  city,  and 
then  enters  Africa,  about  seven  minutes  of  a  degree  west  of  Algiers.  But  we  shall 
not  follow  its  course  farther  through  unknown  nations  and  countries,  and  shall  only 
observe  that  it  issues  from  Africa  in  the  kingdom  of  Ardra.  The  astronomers 
of  France  have,  since  the  above,  repeated  the  measurement  of  the  said  arc  through 
the  country,  with  no  great  difference ;  from  whence  they  have  deduced  the  length 
of  the  meridional  quadrant,  which  has  been  assumed  as  the  standard  of  the  new  uni- 
versal measures.  Also  several  degrees  of  the  meridian  through  England  are  now 
measuring  by  Colonel  Mudge,  and  Colonel  Colby,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Master  General  and  Board  of  Ordnance  ;  and  an  arc  exceeding 
in  amplitude  all  others  ^hat  have  yet  been  measured,  is  in  course  of  execution  in 
India. 

PROBLEM   X. 

Of  the  real  Jig  are  of  the  Earth. 
^e  have  already  said  that  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  is  proved  by  various  astrono- 
mical and  physical  phenomena ;  but  these  phenomena  do  not  prove  that  it  is  a  perfect 
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•pbere.  Aeeonfte  oetfaods  for  mcarariiig  it  were  no  sooocr  eBployed,  tkaa  doubts 
began  to  be  entertained  respecting  its  perfect  spberidty.  In  fiKt,  it  is  now  dciDon- 
strated  that  oar  habitBtion  is  flattened  or  depressed  towards  tbe  poles,  and  elerated 
aboat  the  equator ;  that  is  to  say,  the  section  of  it  tbroogb  its  axis,  instead  of  bdiig 
a  circle,  is  a  figore  approaching  Tery  near  to  an  ellipse,  the  less  axis  of  whidi  is  the 
ftxis  of  the  earth,  or  the  distance  from  the  one  pole  to  the  other,  and  the  greater  tbe 
diameter  of  the  equator.  Newton  and  Hnygens  first  established  this  truth,  oa 
physical  reasoning  deduced  from  the  centriiiigal  foroe  and  rotation  of  the  earth ;  and 
it  has  since  beeo  confirmed  by  astronomical  obsenrations. 

The  manner  in  which  Newton  and  Hnygens  reasonedy  was  as  follows.  If  we 
suppose  the  earth  originally  spherical  and  motionless,  it  would  be  a  globe,  the  greater 
part  of  the  surface  of  which  would  be  covered  with  water.  But  it  is  at  present 
demonstrated,  that  the  earth  has  a  rotary  motion  around  its  aiis,  and  every  one  knows 
that  the  effect  of  circular  motion  is  to  make  the  revolving  bodies  recede  from  tbe 
eentre  of  motion :  thus  the  waters  under  the  equator  will  lose  a  part  of  their  gravity, 
and  therefore  they  must  rise  to  a  greater  height,  to  regain  by  that  elevation  the  force 
necessary  to  counterbalance  the  lateral  columns,  extended  to  other  points  of  the  earth, 
where  the  centrifugal  force,  which  counterbalances  their  gravity,  is  less,  and  acts  in 
a  less  direct  manner.  The  waters  of  the  ocean  then  must  rise  under  the  equator  u 
soon  as  the  earth,  supposed  to  be  at  first  motionless,  assumes  a  rotary  motion  round 
Sts  axis :  the  ports  near  the  equator  will  rise  a  little  less,  and  those  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  poles  will  sink  down ;  for  the  polar  column,  as  it  experiences  no  centrifu- 
gal force,  will  be  the  heaviest  of  all.  This  reasoning  cannot  be  weakened,  but  by 
supposing  that  the  nucleus  of  the  earth  is  of  an  elongated  form ;  or  by  supposing  a 
singular  contexture  in  its  interior  parts,  expressly  adapted  for  producing  that  effect ; 
but  this  is  altogether  improbable. 

The  philosophers  however  on  the  continent  persisted  a  long  time  in  refusing  to 
admit  this  truth.  Their  principal  arguments  against  it  were  founded  on  the  measure- 
ment of  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  made  in  France ;  by  which  it  appeared  that  a 
degree  was  less  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  than  in  the  southern,  and  hence 
they  concluded  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  was  a  spheroid  elongated  at  the  poles. 
If  the  earth,  said  they,  were  perfectly  spherical,  by  advancing  uniformly  under  tbe 
same  meridian,  the  elevation  of  the  pole  would  be  uniformly  changed.  Thus,  in 
advancing  from  Paris,  for  example,  towards  the  north  57070  toises,  the  elevation  of 
tbe  pole  would  vary  a  degree ;  and  to  make  the  elevation  of  the  pole  increase  ano- 
ther degree,  it  would  be  necessary  to  advance  towards  the  north  57070  toises  more; 
and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  circumference  of  a  meridian. 

If,  in  proportion  as  we  proceed  northwards,  it  is  found  necessary  to  travel  farther 
than  the  above  number  of  toises  before  the  latitude  is  changed  one  degree,  there  i* 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  earth  is  not  spherical,  hot  that  it  is  less  curved  or  more 
flattened  towards  the  north,  and  that  the  curvature  decreases  the  nearer  we  approach 
the  pole,  which  is  the  property  of  an  ellipsis  having  its  poles  at  the  extremities  of  its 
less  axis.  In  the  contrary  case,  it  would  be  a  proof  that  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
decreased  towards  the  equator ;  which  is  the  property  of  a  body  formed  by  the  revo- 
lution of  an  ellipsis  around  its  greater  axis. 

But  it  was  believed  in  France  at  first,  that  the  degrees  of  the  meridian  were  found 
to  increase  the  more  they  approached  tbe  south.  The  degree  measured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  CoUioure,  tbe  austral  boundary  of  tbe  meridian,  appeared  to  be  equal  to 
57192  toises,  while  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunkirk,  which  was  the  most 
northern,  seemed  to  be  only  56954.  There  was  reason  therefore  to  conclude  that 
the  earth  was  an  elongated  spheroid,  or  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipsis  around 
its  greater  axis. 

The  partisans  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  at  that  time  too  little  known  in  France. 
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replied,  that  theie  obiervations  proved  nothing,  because  the  abore  difference,  being 
80  inconiiderable,  could  be  ascribed  only  to  the  errors  unavoidable  in  such  operations. 
As  19  toises  correspond  to  about  a  second,  the  238  toises  of  difference  would  amount 
only  to  about  12  seconds ;  an  error  which  might  have  arisen  from  various  causes : 
the/  even  asserted  that  this  difference  might  be  on  the  opposite  side. 

To  decide  the  contest,  it  was  then  proposed  to  measure  two  degrees  as  far  distant 
from  each  other  as  possible,  one  under  the  equator,  and  the  other  as  near  the  pole  as 
tlie  cold  of  the  polar  regions  would  admit.  For  this  purpose,  Maupertius,  Camus, 
iod  Clairaut,  were  dispatched  by  the  king,  in  the  year  1 735,  to  measure  a  degree  of 
the  meridJan  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  under  the  arctic  polar  circle; 
snd  Bouguer,  Godin,  and  Condamine  were  sent  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator, 
where  they  measured,  not  only  a  degree  of  the  meridian,  but  almost  three.  It 
resulted  from  these  operations,  performed  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  that  a 
degree  near  the  polar  circle  was  equal  to  57422  toises,  and  that  a  degree  near  the 
equtfor  contained  56750,  which  gives  a  difference  of  672  toises,  and  therefore  too 
considerable  to  be  ascribed  to  the  errors  unavoidable  in  the  necessary  observations* 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  earth  is  6attened  towards  the 
poles,  as  Newton  and  Huygens  asserted.  We  shall  here  add  that  the  measurements 
formerly  made  in  France  having  been  repeated,  it  was  found  that  the  degree  goes 
on  increasing  from  south  to  north,  as  ought  to  be  the  case  if  the  earth  be  an  oblate 
spheroid. 

This  truth  bns  been  since  confirmed  by  other  measurements  of  the  meridian,  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  earth.  The  Abb€  de  la  Caille  having  measured  a  degree 
St  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  that  is  under  the  latitude  of  about  33*  south,  found  it  to 
be 57037  toises ;  and  in  1755,  Fathers  Maire  and  Boscovich,  two  Jesuits,  having  mea- 
sured a  degree  iu  Italy,  in  Uititude  43",  found  it  to  be  56879 :  it  is  therefore  certain 
that  the  degrees  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  go  on  increasing  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles,  and  that  the  earth  has  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid. 

Other  operations  of  the  same  kind  for  measuring  a  degree  of  the  terrestrial  me- 
ridian have  been  since  undertaken  at  different  times,  as  by  the  Abbe  Liesganig  in 
Germany,  near  Vienna ;  by  Father  Beccaria  in  Lombardy ;  and  by  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Dixon,  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  in  North  America;  and  again 
more  lately  by  Mechain  and  De  Lambre  in  France.  They  all  confirm  the  diminution 
of  the  terrestrial  degrees  as  they  approach  the  equator,  though  with  inequalities 
difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  a  regular  figure.  But  it  may  here  be  asked,  why  should 
the  earth  have  a  figure  perfectly  regular  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  determine  with  perfect  accuracy  the  proportion  be* 
tween  the  axis  of  the  earth  and  its  diameter  at  the  equator :  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  former  is  shorter,  but  to  find  their  exact  ratio  would  require  observations  which 
ciui  be  made  only  at  the  pole.  However  the  most  probable  ratio  is  that  of  177  to 
178. 

Consequently,  if  this  ratio  be  admitted,  the  axis  of  the  earth,  from  the  one  pole  to 
the  other,  will  be  6525376  toises,  and  the  diameter  of  the  equator  6562242. 

In  the  last  place,  the  difference  between  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the  equator 
on  a  level  with  the  sea,  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  the  distance  of  the  pole  from 
the  same  centre,  will  be  18433  toises,  or  about  22  English  miles. 

Since  Montucla  wrote  the  above,  however,  the  French  astronomers  Mechain  and 
De  Lambre,  in  1799,  completed  their  measurement  of  the  meridian,  from  Dunkirk  in 
France,  to  near  Barcelona  in  Spain,  an  extent  of  almost  10  degrees ;  from  whence 
it  has  been  more  accurately  deduced,  that  the  flattening  of  the  earth  at  the  poles  is 
only  the  334th  part,  the  ratio  of  the  axes  being  that  of  334  to  333 ;  that  the  poUr 
axis  is  7899}  English  miles,  the  equatorial  diameter  7923)  miles,  their  half  difference 
only  U|  miles,  which  is  the  height  of  the  equator  more  than  at  the  pole,  from  the 
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centre ;  the  mean  diameter  791 1}  miles,  tbe  mean  cireimifereDee  94879f  ■diet,  tbe 
greatest  or  equatorial  drcnroference  24892|  miles,  die  lost  or  mcridioml  drde  94855 
miles,  and  the  differenre  of  the  two  37}  miles. 

CoroUarie; — I.  From  what  has  been  said,  sereral  cnrions  tmtlia  may  be  d^oeed. 
The  first  is,  that  all  bodies,  except  those  placed  imder  the  equator  and  tbe  poles,  do 
not  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  for  a  drde  is  the  only  figure  in  whidi  all  the 
lines  perpendicular  to  its  drcumference  tend  to  tbe  same  point.  In  other  figures, 
the  curves  of  which  are  continually  varying,  as  is  the  case  with  the  meridians  of  the 
earth,  the  lines  perpendicular  to  the  drcumference  all  pass  through  different  points 
of  the  axis. 

II.  The  elevation  of  the  waters  under  the  equator,  and  their  depresaon  onder  die 
poles,  being  the  effect  of  the  earth's  rotation  around  its  axis,  it  may  be  ondily  con- 
ceived that  if  this  rotary  motion  should  be  accelerated,  the  elevation  of  the  waters 
jnder  the  equator  would  increase ;  and  as  the  solid  part  of  the  earth  has  assumed, 
since  its  creation,  a  consistence  which  will  not  suffer  it  to  give  way  to  sudi  an  ele- 
vation, the  rising  of  the  waters  might  become  so  great,  that  all  the  ooontries  lying 
under  tbe  equator  would  be  inundated  ;  and  in  that  ease  the  polar  seas,  if  not  very 
deep,  would  be  converted  into  dry  land. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  should  be  annihilated,  or 
become  slower,  the  waters  accumulated,  and  now  sustained  under  the  equator,  by 
the  centrifugal  force,  would  fall  back  towards  the  poles,  and  overwhelm  all  the 
polar  parts  of  the  earth :  new  islands  and  new  continents  would  be  formed  in  the 
torrid  zone  by  tbe  sinking  down  of  the  waters,  which  would  leave  new  tracts  of  land 
uncovered. 

Remark We  cannot  help  here  remarking  one  advantage  which  France,  and  all 

countries  near  the  mean  latitude  of  about  45  degrees,  would  in  this  case  enjoy.  If 
such  a  catastrophe  should  take  place,  these  countries  would  be  sheltered  from  the 
inundation,  because  the  spheroid,  which  is  the  real  figure  of  the  earth  at  present, 
and  the  globe  or  less  oblate  spheroid  into  which  it  would  be  changed,  would  have 
their  intersection  about  the  45th  degree ;  consequently  the  sea  would  not  be  altered 
in  that  latitude. 

PROBLEM  XI. 

To  determine  the  length  of  a  degree  on  any  given  parallel  of  iatitude. 
As  the  difference  between  the  greater  'Und  less  diameter  of  the  earth  does  not 
amount  to  the  300th  part,  in  this  and  the  following  problems  we  shall  consider  it  as 
absolutely  spherical ;  espedally  as  the  solution  of  these  problems,  if  we  supposed 
the  earth  to  be  a  spheroid,  would  be  attended  with  difficulties  inconsistent  with  the 
plan  of  this  work. 

Let  it  be  proposed  then  to  deteimine  how  many  miles  or  yards  are  equal  to  a  de- 
gree on  tbe  parallel  passing  through  London ;  that  is  to  say  under  the  latitude  of  51 
degrees  31  minutes  This  problem  may  be  solved  either  geometrically  or  by  calcu- 
lation, according  to  the  following  methods. 

1st.  Draw  any  straight  line  ▲  b  (Fig.  4.),  and  divide  it  into 
f  ■  ^_,        23  equal  parts,  because  a  degree  of  the  equator  contains  69*14 
miles,  or  about  23  leagues.     Then  firom  the  point  a  as  a  centre, 
with  the  distance  a  b,  describe  the  arc  b  c,  equal  to  51*  31  ; 
and  from  the  point  c  draw  c  d  perpendicular  to  a  b  :  tbe  part 
A  n  will  indicate  the  number  of  leagues  contained  in  a  degree 
on  the  parallel  of  51**  31 . 
2d.  This  however  may  be  found  much  more  correctly  by  trigonometrical  calcula- 
tion ;  for  which  purpose  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  make  use  of  the  following  pro- 
portions: viz. 
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Sad. :  eosioe  lat :  I  tlie  milet  in  •  degree  of  the  equator  :  to  the  miles  in  a  de- 
gree of  the  panllel. 
The  above  is  worked  by  logarithms  in  the  following  manner : 

As  Radius lOOOOOOOO 

is  to  the  cosine  of  the  latitude  51<>  31'. . . .        O-7039907 
So  is  the  number  of  miles  contained  in 
a  degree  of  the  meridian,  vii.  6914....         1  '8397294 

toa  fourth  term 1-6337201 

which  in  the  table  of  logarithms  will  be  found  answering  to  43*025  miles,  as  before. 
A  degree  therefore  on  the  parallel  of  London  contains  nearly  43  miles,  or  about 
75643  yards. 

The  demonstration  of  this  rule  is  easy,  if  it  be  recollected  that  the  circumferences 
of  two  circles,  or  degrees  of  these  circles,  are  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  their 
radlL  But  the  radius  of  the  parallel  of  London  is  the  cosine  of  the  latitude ;  whereas 
the  radius  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  equator,  is  the  real  radius  or  sine  of  90?,  and  hence 
the  above  rule. 

3d.  If  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  given  parallel  be  required,  nothing  is 
necessary  but  to  multiply  the  degree  found  as  above  by  360:  thus  as  a  degree  on  the 
parallel  of  London  is  eqiml  to  43  miles,  if  this  number  be  multiplied  by  360,  we  shall 
have  15480  miles,  for  the  whole  circumference  of  the  circle  of  that  parallel. 

The  following  table,  which  shews  the  number  of  miles  contained  in  a  degree  on 
erery  parallel,  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  is  computed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
length  of  the  decrees  of  the  equator  are  equal  to  those  of  the  meridian,  at  the 
medium  latitude  of  45**,  which  length  is  nearly  69^  English  miles. 


Dej. 

of 

Ut. 


0 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

ID 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Eng. 
miles. 


69*07 
69*06 
69*03 
68*97 
68-90 
68*81 
68*62 
68*48 
68*31 
68*15 
67*95 
67*73 
67*48 
67*21 
66-95 
66*66 


Deg. 

of 

Lat. 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


Eog. 
miles. 


66*31 
65 -98 
65*62 
65*24 
64*84 
64*42 
63*97 
63*51 
63*03 
62*53 
62*02 
61-48 
60*93 
60*35 
59*75 


neg. 

of 

Lat. 


31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Eog. 
miles. 


5913 
58*51 
57-87 
67*20 
66*51 
65*81 
55*10 
54-37 
53-62 
52  86 
52*07 
61*27 
50*46 
49*63 
48*78 


of 
Lat 


46 

47 
48 
49 
60 
61 
62 
63 
54 
55 
56 
67 
68 
69 
60 


Kng. 

Deg. 

of 

Ut. 

61 

Bug. 

Ut. 
76 

miles. 

miles. 

47-93 

33*45 

47  06 

62 

32*40 

77 

46*16 

63 

31-33 

78 

45  26 

64 

30  24 

79 

44*35 

65 

29*15 

80 

43*42 

66 

28*06 

81 

42*48 

67 

26*96 

82 

41*63 

68 

26*85 

83 

40-56 

69 

24-73 

84 

39'58 

70 

23-60 

85 

38'6S 

71 

22*47 

86 

37*58 

72 

2r3Sf 

87 

3657 

73 

20*17 

88 

37*54 

74 

19*02 

89 

34-50 

75 

17*86 

90 

Kng. 
miles 


16*70 

15*52 

14*.35 

13*17 

11-98 

10*79 

9*59 

8*41 

7*21 

6*00 

4*81 

3*61 

2*41 

1*21 

0*00 


PROBLEM  Xn. 

Given  thg  iatiiude  and  longitude  of  any  two  placee  on  the  earth,  to  find  the  diatanee 

betioeen  them. 

We  must  here  observe,  that  the  distance  of  any  two  places  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  ought  to  be  the  arc  of  the  great  circle  intercepted  between  them.  The  distance 
therefore  of  any  two  places,  lying  under  the  same  parallel,  is  not  the  arc  of  that  pa- 
rallel intercepted  between  them,  but  an  arc  of  a  great  circle,  having  the  same 
extremities  as  that  arc  ;  for  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  it  is  the  shortest  way  from  one 
point  to  another,  as  a  straight  line  is  upon  a  plane  surface. 

This  being  premised,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  this  problem   is  susceptible 
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oi  ferenl  CMet ;  for  the  two  places  proposed  msy  lie  wider  tlie  ■■me  ■leridisii ;  iksi 
is  to  ssj  bare  the  same  longitude,  but  different  latitiidet ;  or  they  nay  have  the 
same  latitude ;  that  is,  lie  under  the  equator  or  under  the  aame  parallel ;  or  is  the  fattt 
plaee,  their  longitudes  and  latitudes  may  be  both  different :  there  b  abo  a  subdirision 
into  two  cases,  viz.  one  where  the  two  plaees  areio  the  same  hemisphere,  and  another 
where  one  is  in  the  northern  and  the  other  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  But  we  ihall 
confine  ourselves  io  the  solution  of  the  only  case  which  is  attended  with  say 
difficulty. 

For  it  is  evident  that  if  the  two  places  are  under  the  same  meridian,  the  arc  which 
measures  their 'distance  is  their  difference  of  latitude,  provided  they  are  in  the  ftoie 
hemisphere,  or  the  sum  of  these  latitudes  if  they  are  in  different  hemispheres. 
Nothing  then  is  necessary  but  to  reduce  this  are  into  leagues,  mtles,  or  yards,  sod 
the  result  %vill  be  the  distance  of  the  two  places  in  similar  parts. 

If  the  places  lie  rnider  the  equator,  the  amplitude  of  the  arc  which  aepafates  them 
may  be  determined  with  equal  ease  ;  and  can  then  be  reduced  into  leagues,  nulcs,  &c 
Let  us  suppose  then,  which  u  the  only  case  attended  with  difficulty,  that  the 
places  differ  both  in  longitude  and  latitude,  as  London  and  Constantinople,  the  for- 
mer of  which  is  28°  53^  &rther  west  than  the  hitter,  and  \(P  %V  fivther  north.  If  we 
conceive  a  great  circle  passing  through  these  two  citiea,  the  arc  comprehended  be- 
tween >hem  will  be  found  by  the  following  construction. 

From  ▲  as  a  centre  (Fig.  5.)t  with  any  opening  of  the  eom- 
passes  taken  at  pleasure,  describe  the  semidrde  b  c  d  i, 
representing  the  meridian  of  London.  Take  the  arc  a  v 
equal  to  51*  31',  which  is  the  latitude  of  London,  in  order  to 
find  its  place  in  r,  and  draw  the  radius  a  p. 

In  the  same  semi-drcle,  if  the  arcs  B  c  and  s  d  be  taken 
each  equal  to  41®,  the  latitude  of  Constantinople,  the  line  cd 
will  be  the  parallel  of  Constantinople,  the  plaee  of  which 
must  be  found  in  the  following  manner. 
On  c  D  as  a  diameter,  describe  the  semi-drcle  cod;  and  in  the  ciremnference  of  it 
take  the  arc  c  o  equal  to  the  difference  of  longitude  between  London  and  Constan- 
tinople, that  is  28^  53' ;  then  from  the  point  c  draw  o  h,  perpendicular  to  c  d,  to  hare 
in  H  the  projection  of  the  place  of  Constantinople  ;  and  from  the  point  h  draw  Hi, 
perpendicular  to  a  v  and  terminated  at  i  by  the  arc  b  c  d  b  :  if  the  arc  f  x  be 
measured,  it  will  give  the  distance  required  in  degrees  and  minutes.  In  this  case  it 
is  about  22  degrees.* 

If  one  of  the  places  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator, 
•^-  ^  as  the  city  of  Fernambouc  in  Brazil  is  in  regard  to  London, 

being  in  1°  Zff  of  south  latitude,  the  arc  B  c  must  be  aasomed 
on  the  other  side  of  the  diameter  b  b,  (Fig.  0.),  equal]  to 
the  latitude  of  the  second  place  given,  which  is  here  7*  ^\ 
and  as  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Loudon  and  Fer- 
nambouc is  35^  d',  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  arc  c  o 
=r  35«  y.  By  these  means  the  arc  F  t  will  be  found  to 
be  equal  to  about  60^  ft  which  reduced  into  miles  of  09*07  to  a  degree,  gives  4556 
miles  for  the  distance  between  London  and  the  above  dty  of  Brazil. 

Tbb  problem  may  be  solved  trigouometrically  thus  :   If  the  latitudes  are  both 

north  or  both  south,  either  add  them  both  to  90^,  or  subtract  them  both  from  90^ ;  if 

one  is  north  and  the  other  south,  add  either  to  90^  and  subtract  the  other.    Gill  the 

results  /  and  /',  and  the  difference  long.  l. 

Then  call  half  the  sum  of  /andi'  arc  1,  and  add  together  (in  logarithms)  twice 

'  •  CmlenJadon  by  ■phericat  trigonoiiietry  girea  SS  deg.  S3  min. 
t  TricononMrtricsl  caloolatioo  i^vet  00  deg.  10  min. 
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tbe  coaine  of  half  i.,  and  the  sinea  of  /  and  f  ,  and  half  the  sum,  rejecting  tens,  will  be 
the  tine  of  arc  2  :  add  together  the  sinea  of  the  aum  and  difference  of  area  1  and  2, 
ud  half  the  aum  will  be  the  aine  of  half  the  required  diatance. 

/ZemorA.— When  the  diatance  between  the  two  placea  ia  not  very  oonaiderable,  as 
is  the  caae  with  Lyona  and  Geneva,  the  latter  being  only  36^  fiuther  north  than  the 
former,  and  more  to  the  eaat  by  6  roinutea  of  time,  which  ia  equal  to  1*  3(/  under 
the  equator,  the  calculation  may  be  greatly  ahorteued. 

For  thia  purpcae,  take  the  mean  latitude  of  the  two  placea,  which  in  thia  inatance 
is  4^  i\  and  find  by  the  preceding  problem  the  extent  of  a  degree  on  the  parallel 
passing  through  that  latitude,  which  will  be  =  47  '922  milea.  The  difference  of  longi- 
tude between  theae  pluceaia  r9(X,  which  on  that  parallel,  allowing  47*922  milea  to 
a  degree,  givea  71*88  milea,  and  the  milea  correaponding  to  the  difference  of  latitude 
are  41*44. 

If  we  therefore  auppoae  a  right  angled  triangle,  one  of  the  aidea  of  which  adjacent 
to  the  right  angle  ia  41  '44  milea,  and  the  other  71*88,  by  aquaring  theae  two  numbera, 
adding  them  together,  and  extracting  the  aquare  root  of  the  aum,  we  ahall  have  the 
bjpothenuae  equal  to  ^'97  milea ;  which  will  be  the  diatance,  in  a  atraight  line, 
between  Lyona  and  Geneva. 

As  thia  ia  the  proper  place  for  making  known  the  meaaurea  employed  by  different 
nationa,  in  meaauring  itinerary  diatancea,  it  will  doubtleaa  be  gratifying  to  our  readera 
to  find  here  a  table  of  them,  eapecially  aa  it  ia  difficult  to  collect  them :  for  the  aame 
reason  we  have  added  aome  of  the  itinerary  meaaurea  of  the  ancienta,  the  whole 
expreaaed  in  Engliah  feet. 

TABLE  OF  ITINERARY  MEASURES, 

A.NCIB1YT   AND    MODERN. 


Ancient  Greece. 

Feet. 

The  Olympic  atadium 604 

Aamalleratadium 482 

The  least  atadium 322 

Ejfppt. 
Thescbcnua .....' 19421 

Peraui. 
Tbeparaaangorfaraang 14499 

Roman  Empire. 
The  mUe  (aiiOiflre) 4833 

Judea, 

The  rast  or  atadium  486 

The  berath  or  mile 3640 

Ancient  GauL 
The  league  {leug) 7249 

Germany. 
The  raat  or  league 14498 


Fffct 

The  mile  12^  to  a  degree 28995 

.  The  aame  15  to  a  degree 24292 

Arabia, 
The  mile 6929 

Firance. 
The  mile  of  1000  French  toiaea . .     6392 
The  amall  league  of  30  to  a  degree  12159 
The  mean  league  of  25  to  adegree  14594 
The  great  or  marine  league  of  20 
to  a  degree  ....  * 18238 

Sweden. 
The  mile 35050 

JDenmark. 
The  mile 25123 

England, 
The  mile  ....•••• 5280 

Scotland. 
The  mile , 7333 
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Ireland. 


Feet. 
Themile  6724 

Spain, 

The  league  (legale  of  5000  vares)  13724 
The  common  league  17^  to  a  de- 
gree  «••• 20846 

Italy. 

The  Roman  mile 4909 

The  Lombard  mile 5425 

The  Venetian  mile 6341 


Poland. 


Feet. 

The  ancient  werst •••    4193 

The  modern  went 3497 

Tut  key, 
Theagasb 16211 

India. 

TheUttlecoss 8579 

The  great  coss 9857 

The  gau  of  the  Malabar  coast  . .  38356 
The  nari  or  nali  of  the  same  .  • .  •    5753 


China, 

The  present  li  ; 1885 

The  league 18223  |  The  pu,  equal  to  10  lis 18857 


These  values  are  extracted  from  a  work  by  Danville,  entitled  Traitf  de$  Mesttres 
itinerairea  anciennes  et  modemes^  Paris,  1768,  8vo.,  in  which  this  subject  is  treated 
with  great  erudition  and  sagacity  ;  so  that,  amidst  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  in 
regard  to  the  precise  relation  between  these  measures  and  ours,  the  evaluations  given 
by  Danville  may  be  considered  as  the  most  probable,  and  the  best  founded.  We 
have  deviated  therefore  in  many  points  from  those  given  by  Christiani,  in  his  book 
Delle  Misure  d'ogne  genere  antiche  i  modeme.  This  work  is  valuable  in  some  respects ; 
but  the  subject  is  far  from  being  examined  there  in  so  profound  a  manner  as  it  has 
been  by  Danville. 

PROBLEM   Xni. 

To  repret^nt  the  terrestrial  Globe  in  piano. 

A  map,  which  represents  the  whole  superficies  of  the  terrestrial  globe  on  a  flat 
surface,  is  called  a  planisphere,  or  general  map  of  the  world. 

A  map  of  this  kind  is  generally  represented  in  two  hemispheres ;  because  the  arti- 
ficial globe,  which  represents  the  globe  of  the  earth,  cannot  be  all  seen  at  one  view: 
hence,  when  delineated  in  piano,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it  into  two  halves,  each  of 
which  is  called  a  hemisphere.     It  may  be  thus  represented  in  three  ways. 

The  first  is  to  represent  it  as  divided  by  the  plane  of  the  meridian  into  two  hemis- 
pheres, one  eastern  the  other  western.  This  method  is  that  generally  used  for  a  map 
of  the  world,  because  it  exhibits  the  old  continent  in  the  one  hemisphere,  and  the 
whole  of  the  new  in  the  other. 

The  second  is  to  represent  it  as  divided  by  the  equator  into  two  hemispheres,  the 
one  northern  and  the  other  southern.  This  representation  is  in  some  cases  attended 
with  advantage,  because  the  disposition  of  the  most  northern  and  most  southern 
countries  are  better  seen.  Some  maps  of  this  kind  have  been  published,  in  which 
the  tracts  pursued  by  our  modern  navigators,  and  all  the  diacoverief  made  by  them 
in  the  South  Seas,  are  accurately  delineated. 

The  third  method  is  to  exhibit  the  globe  of  the  earth  as  divided  by  the  horiion 
into  two  hemispheres,  the  upper  and  lower,  according  to  the  position  of  each. 

Undf^r  certain  circumstances,  this  form  has  its  advantages  also.  The  dbpositioo 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  earth,  in  regard  to  the  proposed  place,  are  better  seen, 
and  a  great  many  geographical  problems  can  be  solved  by  it  with  much  greater 
facility. 

Father  Chrysologue  of  Gy,  in  Franche-Comt£,  published  some  years  ago  two  he- 
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misphem  of  this  kind,  the  centre  of  one  of  which  wiu  occupied  hy  Ptrit ;  and  he 
added  tn  explanation  of  the  different  uses  to  which  they  might  he  applied. 

Two  methods  may  be  employed  in  these  representations. 

Acoordiog  to  one  of  them,  the  globe  is  supposed  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  placed 
without  it ;  and  such  as  it  would  appear  at  an  infinite  distanoe. 

Acpording  to  the  other,  each  hemisphere  is  supposed  to  be  viewed  on  the  concave 
side :  as  if  the  eye  were  plaeed  at  the  end  of  the  central  diameter,  or  at  the  pole 
of  the  opposite  hemisphere ;  and  it  is  conceived  to  be  progeeted  on  the  plane  of  its 
base.  Hence  arise  the  different  properties  of  these  representations,  which  we  shall 
here  describe. 

I.  When  the  globe  is  represented  as  seen  on  the  convex  side,  and  divided  into 
two  hemispheres  by  the  plane  of  the  first  meridian,  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  at  an 
infinite  distance,  opposite  to  the  point  where  the  eqiuitor  is  intersefted  by  the  9(Hh 
meridian.  All  the  meridians  are  then  represented  by  ellipses,  the  first  excepted, 
which  is  represented  by  a  circle,  and  the  90th  which  becomes  a  straight  line :  the 
parallels  of  latitude  also  are  represented  by  straight  lines.  This  representation  is 
attended  with  one  great  fault,  vis.,  that  the  parts  near  the  first  meridian  are  very 
much  contracted,  on  account  of  the  obliquity  under  which  they  present  them- 
selves. 

When  the  hemispheres  are  represented  by  the  second  method,  that  is  to  say  as  seen 
on  the  concave  side,  and  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  It  is  supposed,  in  regard  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  that  the  eye  is  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  the  diameter  which  passes  through  the  place  where  the  equator  and 
the  90th  meridian  intersect  each  other.  In  this  case  there  is  more  of  equality  be- 
tween the  distances  of  the  meridians ;  and  even  the  parts  of  the  earth  represented 
in  the  middle  of  the  map  lie  somewhat  closer  than  those  towards  the  edges.  Be- 
tides, all  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  represented  by  arcs  of  a  circle,  which  is  very 
convenient  in  constructing  the  map.  It  is  attended  however  with  this  inconvenience, 
that  the  parts  of  the  earfh  have  an  appearance  different  from  what  they  have  when 
i»een  from  without.  Asia  for  example  is  seen  on  the  left,  and  Europe  on  the  right ; 
but  this  may  be  easily  remedied  by  a  counter-impression. 

II.  If  a  projection  of  the  earth  on  the  plane  of  the  equator  be  required,  the  eye 
according  to  the  first  method  may  be  supposed  at  an  infinite  distance  in  the  axis 
produced :  the  pole  will  then  occupy  the  centre  of  the  map ;  the  parallels  will  be 
concentric  circles,  and  the  meridians  straight  lines.  But  it  is  attended  with  this 
inconvenience,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth  near  the  equator  will  be  very  much  con- 
tracted. 

For  this  reason  it  will  be  better  to  have  recourse  to  the  second  method,  which 
'Opposes  the  northern  hemisphere  to  be  seen  by  an  eye  placed  at  the  south  pole,  and 
cicc  vcrta:  as  thereis  here  an  inversion  of  the  relative  position  of  the  places,  it  may 
be  remedied  in  like  manner  by  a  counter-impression. 

III.  If  the  eye  be  supposed  in  the  zenith  of  any  determinate  place,  as  of  Loudon 
for  example,  and  at  an  infinite  distance,  we  shall  have  on  the  plane  of  the  horizon  a 
representation  of  the  terrestrial  hemisphere,  the  pole  of  which  is  occupied  by  Lon- 
don, and  which  is  of  the  third  kind.  But  this  representation  will  still  be  attended 
with  the  inconvenience  of  the  places  near  the  horizon  being  too  much  crowded. 

This  defect  however  may  be  remedied  by  employing  the  second  method,  or  by 
supposing  the  above  hemisphere  to  be  seen  through  the  horizon  by  an  eye  placed  in 
the  pole  of  the  lower  hemisphere  :  the  different  meridians  will  then  be  represented 
by  arcs  of  a  circle,  as  will  also  the  parallels :  the  circles  representing  the  distance 
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from  the  propoied  phce,  to  all  other  places  of  the  earth,  will  be  stra%ht  finei.    The 
inreraioo  of  position  m&j  be  remedied  as  in  the  preceding  eases. 

The  namerous  uses  to  which  this  particular  kind  of  projectioQ  can  be  applied,  may 
be  seen  in  a  work  published  by  Father  Chrysologue  in  1774,  and  which  was  intended 
as  an  exphmation  of  his  double  map  of  the  world,  already  mentioned. 

Various  other  projections  of  the  globe  might  be  concdTed :  and  by  snpponng  tbe 
eye  in  some  other  point  than  the  pole  of  the  hemisphere,  more  equality  might  be 
preserved  between  the  parts  lying  near  to  the  centre  and  the  edges  of  the  projectioo ; 
but  this  would  be  attended  with  other  inconveniences,  viz.,  thmt  the  circles  oo  tbe 
*suffrce  of  the  sphere  or  globe  would  not  be  represented  by  drdcs  or  straight  lines, 
which  would  render  a  description  of  them  difficult.  It  is  therefore  better  to  adhere 
to  the  projection  where  the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  pole  of  the  hemisphere 
opposite  to  that  intended  to  be  represented ;  whether  the  terrestrial  globe,  as  in 
common  maps,  ^s  to  be  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  first  meridian,  or  whether 
it  be  required  to  project  it  on  the  plane  of  the  equator,  or  on  that  of  the  boriion 
of  any  determinate  place. 

A  series  of  six  maps  of  the  stars,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  J.  W.  Lubbock, 
Esq.,  has  recently  been  published  by  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Know. 
ledge.  If  we  conceive  the  oelestiid  sphere  to  be  inscribed  in  a  cube,  toudiiug  it 
the  poles,  and  at  four  equi-distant  points  on  the  equinoctial ;  then  if  lines  be  drtwn 
from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  through  the  stars  as  depicted  on  its  sur&oe,  these  lines 
continued  will,  on  the  &ces  of  the  squares,  give  the.  projected  places  of  the  stirs. 
This  is  the  construction  which  Mr.  Lubbock  has  adopted :  and  it  is  certainly  attended 
with  many  and  great  advantages. 

PBOBIfM  ZIT. 

The  latitude  and  hmgitude  of  two  pkiett,  London  and  Cayenne  for  example,  beia^ 
given  /  to  find  with  what  point  of  the  horizon  the  line  drawn  from  the  one  to  the 
other  eorreeponde  ;  or  what  angle  the  azimuth  circle,  drawn  from  the  former  of  thete 
placet  through  the  other,  mahee  with  the  meridian. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  attended  with  very  little  diflBculty,  if  spbericsl 
trigonometry  be  employed,  as  it  is  reduced  to  the  following :  the  two  sides  of  s 
spherical  triangle  and  the  included  angle  being  given,  to  find  one  of  the  other  two 
angles.  But  for  want  of  trigonometriosl  tables,  which  I  had  lost  with  all  my  bag- 
gage in  consequence  of  shipwreck,  I  found  myself  obliged,  on  a  certain  occasion,  to 
solve  this  problem  by  a  simple  geometrical  construction,  which  I  shall  here  de- 
scribe.  I  cannot  however  help  mentioning  the  singular  circumstance  which  coo- 
ducted  me  to  it. 

Being  at  the  island  of  Socotora,  near  Madagascar,  on  board  a  vessel  belonging  to 
the  East  India  Company,  which  bad  touched  there,  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a 
devout  Mussulman,  one  of  tbe  richest  and  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
As  he  soon  learne4»  by  the  astronomical  observations  which  he  saw  me  make,  that  I 
was  an  astronomer,  he  requested  me  to  determine,  in  his  chamber,  the  exact  directioa 
of  Mecca ;  that  be  might  turn  himself  towards  that  venerable  place  when  be  re- 
peated his  prayers.  I  at  first  hesitated  on  account  of  the  object ;  but  the  good 
labia  (that  was  his  name)  begged  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  I  was  not  able  to 
refuse.  Having  neither  charts  nor  globes,  and  knowing  only  the  latitude  and  loagi-  ^ 
tude  of  tbe  two  places,  I  had  recourse  to  a  graphic  construction  on  a  pretty  Urge 
scale.  I  determined  the  angle  of  position  which  Mecca  formed  with  the  above 
island ;  and  traced  out,  on  the  floor  of  his  oratory,  the  line  in  tbe  direction  of  which 
he  ought  to  look,  in  order  to  be  turned  towards  Mecca.  Words  can  hard  y  express 
how  much  the  good  labia  was  gratified  by  my  compliance  with  his  wishes ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  still  alive,  that  he  offers  up  grateful  prayers  to  his  prophet  for  my 
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eoorersiOD.    But  let  as  return  to  our  problem,  in  which  we  iholl  take,  by  way 
of  eumple,  London  and  Cayenne. 

To  resolve  it  by  a  geometrical  construction,  de- 
scribe a  circle  to  represent  the  horizon  of  London, 
which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  in  the  centre  p :  the 
larger  this  circle  is,  the  more  correct  will  the  ope- 
ration be.  Draw  the  two  diameters  a  b  and  c  d, 
cutting  each  other  at  right  angles :  and  having 
assumed  d  h,  equal  to  the  distance  of  London  from 
the  pole,  draw  the  radius  np,  and  p  e  perpendicular 
to  it,  which  will  represent  a  radius  of  the  equator : 
make  the  arc  e  k  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  se- 
<^nd  place  from  the  equator,  which,  in  regard  to  Cayenne,  is  4^  56^ ;  draw  also  k  f 
•nd  R  G  perpendicular  to  the  radii  p  a  and  p  n  ;  and  from  the  point  o  draw  o  o  per- 
pendicular to  the  diameter  a  b,  and  continue  it  on  both  sides :  if  from  o  as  a  centre, 
with  the  radius  o  r,  a  semicircle  r  r  q  be  then  described  on  the  line  b  o  q,  the  points 
s  and  Q  will  necessarily  fall  within  the  circle ;  because  p  o  being  greater  than  p  o,  we 
fball  have,  on  the  other  hand,  g  k  or  o  r  less  than  o  8. 

Having  described  the  semicircle  rb  <),  assume  the  arc  hi  equal  to  the  difference 
of  tbe  longitudes  of  the  two  pUices,  that  is  towards  the  side  c,  which  we  here 
suppofe  to  represent  the  west,  and  towards  the  south  if  the  second  place  lies  to- the 
w^est  of  London  and  farther  south,  which  is  the  case  in  the  proposed  example ;  for 
p^yenne  is  situated  to  tbe  west  of  London,  and  lies  much  nearer  the  equator.  Hence 
It  may  be  readily  seen  what  ought  to  be  done,  if  the  second  place  lay  farther  north, 
or  to  the  east,  &c.  The  arc  h  i  then  having  been  taken  equal  to  52°  1 1',  draw  t  l 
Perpendicular  to  the  diameter  R  Q ;  and  draw  h  t,  till  it  meet,  in  m,  that  diameter 
rontinued :  if  m  f  he  then  drawn,  which  will  cut  l  i  in  t,  the  point  t  will  represent 
the  projection  of  Cayenne  on  the  horizon  of  London ;  and  consequently,  by  drawing 
tbe  line  p  t,  the  angle  t  p  a  will  be  that  formed  by  the  azimuth  of  London  passing 
through  Cayenne. 

It  will  be  found,  by  this  operation,  that  the  line  of  position  of  Cayenne,  in  regard 
to  London,  makes  with  the  meridian  an  angle  of  61" 48',  consequently  Cayenne  bears 
^it>m  London  south-west  by  west  |  west  nearly. 

It  must  however  be  allowed  that  this  problem  can  be  solved  mechanically,  by 
meant  of  a  globe,  with  much  more  ease  and  convenience;  for  nothing  more  is 
nc^cesaary  than  to  rectify  the  globe  for  the  latitude  of  London,  to  screw  fast  tbe 
quadrant  of  altitude  to  that  point,  and  then  to  turn  it  till  the  edge  of  it  corresponds 
with  Cayenne :  if  the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  between  it  and  the  meridian 
be  then  counted  on  the  horizon,  you  will  have  the  angle  it  forms  with  the  meridian. 
But  as  a  globe  may  not  always  be  at  hand,  nor  tables  of  sines  and  tangents  to  solve 
it  tri^ronometrically,  this  want  may  be  supplied  by  the  graphic  construction  above 
described. 

THEOREM. 

The  heavenfy  bodies  are  never  seen  in  the  place  where  they  really  are :  thus,  for 
ezamplef  the  whole  face  of  the  sun  is  seen  above  the  horizon,  after  he  is  actually 
set. 

Though  this  has  the  appearance  of  a  paradox,  it  is  a  truth  acknowledged  by  all 
astronomers,  and  which  philosophers  explain  in  the  following-manner. 

The  earth  is  surrounded  by  a  stratum  of  a  fluid  much  denser  than  that  which  fills 
the  expanse  of  the  celestial  regions.  A  small  portion  of  the  terrestrial  globe  en- 
veloped by  this  stratum,  commonly  called  the  atmosphere,  is  seen  represented  Fig.  8. 
If  the  tun  then  be  in  s,  a  central  ray  s  b,  when  it  reaches  the  atmosphere,  instead 
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Ftp.  8.  of  continuing  its  course  in  a  straigbt  line,  is  refraci«d 

towards  the  perpendicular,  and  assumes  the  direction 
E  F.  A  spectator  at  f,  must  consequently  see  the 
sun  in  the  line  f  b  ;  and  as  we  always  judge  the  ob- 
ject to  be  ill  the  direct  continuation  of  the  ray  by 
which  the  eye  is  affected,  the  spectator  at  F  sees  the 
centre  of  the  sun  at  s,  a  little  nearer  the  zenith  than 
he  really  is ;  and  this  deviation  is  greater,  the  nearer 
the  body  is  to  the  horizon,  because  the  ray  then  &lls 
with  more  obliquity  on  the  surface  of  the  atmospheric  fluid. 

Astronomers  have  found  that  when  the  body  is  on  the  horizon,  this  refraction  is 
about  33  minutes ;  therefore  when  the  upper  limb  of  the  sun  is  in  the  horizontal 
line,  so  that  if  there  were  no  atmosphere  he  would  seem  only  beginning  to  peep 
over  the  horizon,  he  appears  to  be  elevated  33  minutes  ;  and  as  the  apparent  diame- 
ter of  the  sun  is  less  than  33  minutes,  his  lower  limb  will  appear  to  touch  the 
horizon.  Thus  the  sun  is  risen  in  appearance,  though  he  is  not  really  so,  and  even 
when  he  is  entirely  below  the  horizon.  Hence  follow  several  curious  consequences, 
which  deserve  to  be  remarked. 

I.  More  than  one  half  of  the  celestial  sphere  is  always  seen ;  though  in  every  trea- 
tise on  the  globes  it  is  supposed  that  we  see  only  the  half;  for  besides  the  upper 
hemisphere,  we  see  also  a  band  round  the  horizon  of  about  33  minutes  in  breadth, 
which  belongs  to  the  lower  hemisphere. 

II.  The  days  are  every  where  longer,  and  the  nights  shorter,  than  they  ought  to 
be,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place ;  for  the  apparent  rising  of  the  sun  precedes 
the  real  rising,  and  the  apparent  setting  follows  the  real  setting;  therefore,  though 
the  quantity  of  day  and  night  ought  to  be  equally  balanced  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
former  exceeds  the  latter  in  a  considerable  degree. 

III.  The  effect  of  refraction,  above  described,  serves  also  to  account  for  another 
astronomical  paradox,  which  is  as  follows. 

The  moon  may  be  seen  eclipsed  even  totally  and  centrally,  when  the  sun  is  shore 
the  horizon. 

A  total  and  central  eclipse  of  the  moon  cannot  take  place  bat  when  the  sun  and 
moon  are  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  We  here  suppose  that  the  reader  is 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  these  phenomena,  an  explanation  of  which  may  be 
found  in  every  elementary  work  on  astronomy.  When  the  centre  of  the  moon  there- 
fore, at  the  time  of  a  total  eclipse,  is  in  the  rational  horizon,  the  centre  of  the  sun 
ought  to  be  in  the  opposite  point ;  but  by  the  effect  of  refraction  these  points  are 
raised  33  minutes  above  the  horizon.  The  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  sun  and 
moon  being  only  about  15  minutes,  the  lower  limbs  of  both  will  appear  elevated 
about  18  minutes — Such  is  the  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  which  must  take  place 
at  every  central  eclipse  of  the  moon  ;  for  there  is  always  some  place  of  the  earth 
where  the  moon  is  on  the  horizon  at  the  middle  of  the  eclipse. 

IV.  Refraction  Enables  us  to  explain  also  a  very  common  phenomenon,  viz.,  the 
apparent  elliptical  form  of  the  sun  and  moon,  when  on  the  horizon ;  for  the  lower 
limb  of  the  sun  corresponding,  we  shall  suppose,  with  the  rational  horizon,  is  elevated 
33  minutes  by  the  effect  of  refraction  ;  but  the  upper  limb  being  really  elevated  90 
minutes,  (which  is  nearly  the  apparent  diameter  of  that  luminary  at  its  mean  dis- 
tances,) is  elevated  in  appearance  by  refraction  no  more  than  28  minutes  above  its  • 
real  altitude  ;  the  vertical  diameter  therefore  will  appear  shortened  by  the  difference 
between  33  and  28,  that  is  to  say  5  minutes  ;  for  if  the  refraction  of  the  upper  limb 
were  equal  to  that  of  the  lower,  the  vertical  diameter  would  be  neither  lengthened 
nor  shortened.  The  apparent  vertical  diameter  will  thus  be  reduced  to  about  28 
minutes. 
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But  there  ought  to  be  no  semible  decreaf  e  in  the  horizontal  diameter ;  for  the 
extremities  of  this  diameter  are  carried  only  a  little  higher  in  the  two  vertical 
oreles  passing  through  them,  and  which,  as  they  meet  in  the  zenith,  are  sensibly 
ptfsUel  The  vertical  diameter  then  being  contracted,  while  the  horizontal  diameter 
remains  the  same,  the  result  must  be,  that  the  discs  of  the  sun  and  moon  will  appa- 
rently have  an  elliptical  form,  or  appear  shorter  in  the  vertical  direction  than  in  the 
horisontaL 

V.  There  is  always  more  than  one  half  of  the  earth  enlightened  by  a  central  illumi- 
nation ;  that  is  to  say  by  an  illumination,  the  centre  of  which  is  visible ;  for  if  there 
were  do  refraction,  the  centre  of  the  sun  would  not  be  seen  till  it  corresponded  with 
the  phme  of  the  rational  horizon  ;  but  as  the  refraction  raises  it  about  33  minutes,  it 
will  begin  to  appear  when  it  is  in  the  plane  of  a  circle  parallel  to  the  rational  horizon, 
sod  33  minutes  below  it. 

There  is  therefore  a  central  illumination  for  the  whole  hemisphere,  plus  the  zone 
comprehended  between  that  hemisphere ^and  a  parallel  distant  from  it  33  minutes ; 
and  there  is  a  complete  illumination  from  the  whole  disc  of  the  sun  to  the  same 
hemisphere,  and  the  zone  comprehended  between  the  border  of  it,  and  a  parallel 
about  16  minutes  farther  below  the  horizon. 

What  Ozanam  therefore,  or  his  continuator,  endeavours  to  demonstrate  after  De- 
schales  with  so  much  labour  and  tediousness,  (see  **  Recreations  Mathematiques" 
vol.  a.  p.  277*  edit,  of  1750,)  is  absolutely  false :  because  no  allowance  is  made  for 
refraction. 

PROBLEM   XV. 

Todetirwungf  without  antrofwmical  tables  ^  whether  there  will  be  an  Eclipse  at  any  new 

or  full  moon  given. 

Though  the  calculation  of  eclipses,  and  particularly  those  of  the  sun,  is  exceedingly 
laborious;  those  which  took  place  in  any  given  year  of  the  18th  century,  that  is 
between  1700  and  1801,  may  be  found,  without  much  difficulty,  by  the  following 
operation.  The  method  of  finding  those  of  the  present  or  19th  century,  will  be  shewn 
in  the  additional  remark  to  this  problem. 

For  the  New  Moons, 

Find  the  complete  number  of  lunatiotis  between  the  new  moon  proposed,  and  the 
Bth  of  January  1701,  according  to  the  Gregorian  calendar,  and  multiply  that  number 
by  7361 ;  to  the  product  add  33890,  and  divide  the  sum  by  43200,  without  paying 
'^y  regard  to  the  quotient.  If  the  remainder  after  the  division,  or  the  difference 
between  that  remainder  and  the  divisor,  be  less  than  4060,  there  will  be  an  eclipse, 
and  consequently  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

Example. It  is   required  to  find   whether  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun    on 

the  first  of  April  1764.  Between  the  8th  of  January  1701,  and  the  1st  of  April 
1764,  there  were  782  complete  lunations  ;  if  this  number  then  be  multiplied  by  7361, 
the  product  will  be  5756302 ;  to  which  adding  33890,  we  shall  have  5790192;  and 
this  sum  divided  by  43200  will  leave  for  remainder  1392:  this  number  being  less 
than  4060,  shews  that  on  the  1st  of  April  1764  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  was  indeed  the  case;  and  this  eclipse  was  annular  to  a  part  of  Europe. 

For  the  FuU  Moons, 

Find  the  number  of  complete  lunations  between  that  which  began  on  the  8th  of 
January  1701,  and  the  conjunction  which  precedes  the  full  moon  proposed  :  multiply 
this  number  by  7361  ;  and  having  added  to  the  product  37326,  divide  the  sum  by 
43200:  if  the  remainder  after  the  division,  or  the  difference  between  the  remainder 
uid  the  divisor,  be  less  than  2800,  it  will  shew  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place 
at  that  time. 
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ExampU, — Let  it  be  required  to  find  whether  there  was  an  eclipse  at  the  full  nooa 
which  took  place  on  the  13th  of  December  1769.  Between  the  8th  of  Jaoiiary  1701, 
and  the  28th  of  November  1769,  the  day  of  the  new  moon  preceding  the  13th 
of  December,  there  were  852  complete  lunations :  the  product  of  this  muaber  by 
7361  is  6271572 ;  to  which  if  we  add  37326,  the  som  will  be  6306898.  But  thi> 
sum  divided  by  43200,  leaves  for  remainder  1698,  which  being  less  than  2800,  sbeira 
that  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  13th  of  December  1769,  as  indeed  msj 
be  seen  by  the  almanacs  for  that  year. 

Remark To  determine  the  nnmber  of  lunations,  which  have  elapsed  between  the 

8th  of  January  1701,  and  any  proposed  day,  the  following  method,  which  is  attended 
with  very  little  difficulty,  may  be  employed.  Diminish  by  unity  the  number  of  yean 
above  1700,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  365 ;  to  the  product  add  the  number  of  bii^ 
sextiles  between  1700  and  the  given  year,  and  the  result  uill  be  the  number  of  dsyi 
from  the  8th  of  January  1701  to  the  8th  of  January  of  the  proposed  year.  Then  add  the 
number  of  days  from  the  8th  of  January  of  the  given  year  to  the  day  of  the  new  moos 
proposed,  or  to  that  which  precedes  the  full  moon  proposed ;  and  having  doubled  the 
sum,  divide  it  by  59,  the  quotient  will  be  the  number  of  lunations  required. 

Let  us  propose,  by  way  of  example,  the  13th  of  December  1769,  the  day  of  full 
moon.  The  preceding  new  moon  fell  on  the  28th  of  November.  If  69  be  diminished 
by  unity,  the  remainder  is  68  $  which,  multiplied  by  365,  gives  24820.  As  in  that 
interval  there  were  17  bissextiles,  we  must  add  17»  which  will  give  24837.  Lastly, 
the  number  of  days  from  January  8th  to  November  28th  1769  was  309,  which  added  to 
the  above  sum  make  25146.  This  number  doubled  is  50292;  which  divided  by 
59  gives  for  quotient  852.  The  number  of  complete  lunations  therefore,  between 
the  8th  of  January  1701  and  the  full  moon  December  13th  1769,  was  852. 

Additional  Remarki. — This  easy  method  of  finding  eclipses  was  invented  by  M.  de 
la  Hire,  a  celebrated  French  astronomer ;  but  as  it  will  require  some  alteration  to 
make  it  answer  for  the  present  century,  we  shall  first  explain  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded,  and  then  shew  how  this  alteration  is  to  be  made. 

1st-.  In  regard. to  the  full  moons,  we  shall  suppose  that  the  sun  is  at  present  in  the 
ascending  node,  and  the  moon  in  the  descending :  the  former  during  the  period  of 
a  lunation  will  move  from  his  node  30  degrees  40  minutes  15  seconds ;  which  expressed 
in  quarters  of  a  minute  are  equal  to  7361.  Hence  M.  de  la  Hire  multiplies  thif 
number  by  that  of  the  complete  lunations,  between  the  new  moon  on  the  6th  of 
January  1701,  and  the  full  moon  proposed ;  and  the  product  necessarily  gives  all  the 
movements  which  the  sun  has  made  during  that  time,  to  recede  from  the  one  node 
and  to  approach  the  other, 

2d.  The  sun  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  in  the  month  of  January  iTOI,  wss 
distant  from  his  node  155  degrees  31  minutes  30  seconds,  which,  expressed  in  quarter* 
of  a  minute,  give  37326 :  hence,  according  to  M.  de  la  Hire,  this  number  must  be  added 
to  the  product  of  7361  multiplied  by  the  lunations. 

3d.  The  two  nodes  of  the  lunar  orbit  are  distant  from  each  other  180  degrees,  or 
10800  minutes ;  which  multiplied  by  4,  give  43200  :  the  distance  therefore  of  the 
one  node  from  the  other  is  represented  by  43200. 

4th.  To  obtain  the  true  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  node  43200  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  example,  viz.  6308898,  as  many  times  ss  pos- 
sible ;  and  hence,  according  to  M.  de  la  Hire,  this  sum  must  be  divided  by  43200, 
neglecting  the  quotient 

5th.  The  remainder  after  the  last  division  gives  the  true  distance  of  the  sun  from 
his  node,  which  we  have  hitherto  supposed  to  be  the  ascending  node ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  node  by  which  the  moon  passes  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
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fffiptie.  If  ibis  renudnder  does  oot  exceed  2800,  there  will  be  an  eclipse,  or  at 
least  it  will  be  possible  ;  because  the  sun  will  not  be  distant  from  fau  node  1 1 
degrees 40  minutes.  For  U  degrees  40  minutes  are  equal  to  700  minutes;  and  700 
minates  multiplied  by  4,  give  2800  quarters  of  a  minute. 

6th.  There  may  be  an  eclipse  though  the  remainder  after  the  last  division  exceeds 
2800;  but  in  that  case  the  difference  between  this  remainder  and  the  divisor  will  be 
len  than  52800.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  sun  is  necessarily  distant  from  one  of 
the  two  nodes  leas  than  1)  degrees  40  minutes.  The  one  node  indeed  being  distant 
from  the  other  only  43200  quarters  of  a  minute,  and  as  the  tun  cannot  recede  from 
the  one  node  without  approaching  the  other,  if  the  difference  between  the  remainder 
after  the  division,  and  the  divisor  43200,  does  not  exceed  2800,  there  will  necessarily 
he  one  of  the  nodes  from  which  the  sun  will  not  be  distant  11  degrees  40  minutes. 

But  it  may  here  be  objected,  as  the  sun  during  the  time  of  a  lunation  does  not  pass 
orer  30  degrees  of  the  ecliptic  from  west  to  east,  why  have  we  asserted  that  if  he  be 
at  present  in  the  ascending  node,  he  will  remove  from  it,  in  the  course  of  a  lunation, 
30  d^rees  40  minutes  15  seconds  ? 

This  objection  will  not  appear  of  much  consequence,  but  to  those  who  imagine 
that  the  nodes  which  the  lunar  orbit  forms  with  the  solar  are  fixed  and  immoveable. 
This  is  not  the  case ;  these  nodes  have  a  periodical  motion  ;  that  is,  they  pass  through 
the  12  signs  of  the  zodiac  in  the  course  of  almost  19  years,  not  from  west  to  east,  as 
the  sun,  but  from  east  to  west :  at  the  end  of  a  lunation  then  the  sun  must  be  30 
degrees  40  minutes  15  seeonds  distant  from  the  node  he  has  quitted ;  because  he  not 
only  moves  from  his  node,  but  his  node  moves  from  him. 

In  regard  to  new  moons,  the  only  difference  in  the  operation  is,  that  33890  is  added 
to  the  product  of  the  lunations  by  7361,  instead  of  37326.  At  the  time  of  the  new 
moon  ID  January  ]701»  the  sun  was  distant  from  his  node  141  degrees  12  minutes 
30  seconds ;  whidi  expressed  in  quarters  of  a  minute  are  equal  to  33890.  For  an 
edipse  of  the  sun,  therefore,  S3800  must  be  added  to  the  product  of  the  lunations 
by  7361. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  for  solar  eclipses,  the  remainder  must  be  less  than 
4060;  which  represents  the  quarters  of  a  minute  contained  in  16  degrees  55  minutes. 
A  sokr  eclipse  indeed  is  not  impossible  but  when  the  sun  and  moon  are  at  a  greater 
distance  from  their  nodes  than  16  degrees  55  minutes:  the  remainder  and  divisor 
therefore  must  not  be  compared  with  2800,  as  for  eclipses  of  the  moon,  but  with  4060. 

To  apply  the  above  rules  to  the  present  century. 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  to  find,  by  the  above  method,  the 
edipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  present  century,  nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to 
substitute,  for  the  sun's  distance  from  the  node  at  the  time  of  the  new  and  full  moon  in 
the  month  of  January  1701,  the  same  distance  at  the  time  of  the  new  and  full  moon  in 
the  month  of  January  1801,  and  to  count  the  lunations  between  the  new  moon  in 
January  1801,  that  is  the  14th,  and  the  time  proposed.  But  the  sun's  distance  from 
the  node  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon  on  the  14th  day  of  January  1801,  was 
280"  56^  44*^,  and  his  distance  from  the  node  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon  on  the  29th 
of  January  1801  was  297*  15'  11".  The  former  of  these  reduced  to  quarters  of  a 
minute  gives  67427f  and  the  latter  reduced  in  the  same  manner  gives  71341. 

Example  Ist ^Letit  be  required  to  find  whether  there  will  bean  eclipse  at  the  full 

moon  on  the  18th  of  March  1802.  Between  the  14th  of  January  1801  and  the  3d  of 
March. 1802,  the  day  of  the  new  moon  preceding  the  18th  of  March,  there  will  be 
14  complete  lunations.  The  product  of  this  number  by  7361  is  103054  ;  to  which  if 
we  add  71341,  the  sum  will  be  174.395.  But  this  sum  divided  by  43200,  leaves  for 
remainder  1596;  which,  being  less  than  2800,  shews  that  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of 
the  moon  on  the  i8th  of  March  1802 

3  v 
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Example  2d It  is  required  to  find  whether  there  will  be  ui  edipse  of  the  sun  on 

the  3d  of  March  1802.  Between  the  14th  of  January  1801,  and  theSdofMarrk 
1802,  there  will  be  14  complete  lunations;  if  this  number  be  multiplied  by  7361,  the 
product  will  be  103054,  to  which  adding  67427,  we  shall  hare  170481 ;  and  this  sum 
divided  by  43200,  will  leave  for  remainder  40881 :  this  number  is  not  less  thin 
4060,  but  its  difference  from  43200,  which  is  2319,  is  less  than  4060;  we  may  con- 
elude  therefore  that  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  3d  of  March  1802. 

EeBpsBB  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  during  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  we  shall  here  give  a  table  of  the  eclipses, 
both  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  will  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  present  century; 
with  the  different  circumstances  attending  them,  such  as  the  time  of  the  middle  of 
the  eclipse,  and  its  extent ;  and,  in  regard  to  eclipses  of  the  moon,  how  many  digits 
will  be  eclipsed,  &c. 

We  must  however  observe,  that  as  this  table  is  extracted  from  an  immense  labour,* 
undertaken  for  another  purpose,  perfect  exactness  must  not  be  expected,  either  in 
extent  or  time,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  since  it  is  well 
known  that  a  solar  eclipse,  on  account  of  the  moon's  parallax,  varies  in  quantity 
according  to  the  place  of  the  earth  \  that  an  eclipse,  for  example,  which  is  central 
and  total  to  the  regions  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  may  be  only  partial  and  small 
to  the  northern.  The  author  therefore,  to  whom  we  allude,  was  satisfied  with 
indicating,  rather  than  calculating,  these  eclipses ;  and  left  the  more  exaet  determi^ 
nations  to  astronomers. 

To  render  this  table  however  more  generally  useful,  we  shall  add  the  following 
explanation.  The  hour  marked  indicates  the  middle  of  the  eclipse  Jn  true  time;  { 
signifies  one  half,  ^  one  fourth  of  an  hour,  mom.  morning,  aft.  afternoon.  The 
quantity  of  the  eclipse  is  expressed  in  digits  and  divisions  of  a  digit  A  digit  is  one 
twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  luminary  eclipsed.  Six  digits  ar^  equal  to  one 
half  of  the  disc ;  four  digits  to  one  third,  &c.  When  an  eclipse  is  marked  0  digits, 
the  meaning  is  that  it  is  less  than  a  quarter,  or  ^  of  a  digit.  When  the  m6on  is  within 
a  minute  of  a  degree  or  less  of  the  centre,  the  eclipse  is  marked  central ;  when 
within  two  minutes,  almost  central.  The  duration  of  eclipses  is  nearly  proportioned 
to  their  greatness ;  a  total  lunar  eclipse  will  continue  at  least  %^  hours,  and  at  most 
4  hours  and  some  minutes ;  a  partial  eclipse,  which  exceeds  six  digits,  nuiy  continoe 
2^  or  3j-  hours ;  eclipses  of  between  three  and  six  digits,  are  of  2  or  3  hours'  dura* 
tion  ;  those  of  two  digits  will  last  about  ^  hour ;  those  of  one  digit  about  1  hour; 
and  those  of  half  a  digit  about  }  of  an  hour.  The  time  therefore  of  the  middle 
of  an  ec)ipse,  and  its  duration,  being  given,  its  beginning  and  end  may  be  nesHr 
ascertained  by  the  following  rule:  viz.,  subtract  its  semi-duration  firom  the  time 
given,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  hour  of  the  beginning ;  add  the  same  qoantitr, 
and  the  sum  will  be  the  time  of  the  end.  A  lunar  eclipse  must  begin  and  end  every 
where  at  the  same  time ;  with  this  difference,  that  so  many  hours  must  be  added  or 
subtracted  as  the  one  place  is  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  the  other.  Thus,  an 
eclipse  that  begins  about  4j-  hours  p.  m.  at  Greenwich  observatory,  will  begin  shoot 
12  p.  H.  at  Pekin,  as  the  latter  is  7  hours  46  minutes  eastward  of  the  former. 

In  regard  to  solar  eclipses,  they  are  dated  from  the  time  of  the  conjunction  of  the 
sun  and  moon.  Though  this  date  be  sensibly  different  from  that  of  the  middle 
of  the  eclipse ;  yet  this  difference  will  never  amount  to  two  hours,  and  may  be 
nearly  found  by  the  following  rules: — 1st.  In  the  morning  a  solar  eclipse  mo»i 
always  happen  sooner,  and  in  the  evening  later,  than  the  time  of  the  conjunction. 

•  Thia  labour  {•  a  table  of  the  aolar  and  lunar  eclipaea  linoe  the  oommenoeiDeBt  of  the  Cbriatin 
Bra,  ti>  the  year  1900,  inwrted  in  "  L'Ait  de  Terifler  lea  Datea,"  bj  the  Abbe  Piageie,  a  oekbmu^ 
aationonicr.  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sdennea, 
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2d.  The  newer  the  »uii  ii  to  the  horizon,  the  more  sensible  will  be  the  difference. 
Sd.  The  acceleration  in  the  morning  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  elevation 
of  the  sun  at  mid-day,  three  months  before,  and  the  retardation  in  the  evening 
will  be  great  in  proportion  to  the  sun's  elevation  three  months  after,  the  time  proposed 
It  theoce  followi,  Ist.  That  the  difference  must  be  greatest  in  the  torrid  xone ;  and 
2d.  That  the  greatest  difference  in  the  other  latitudes  must  happen  in  the  evening  of 
the  vernal,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  autumnal,  equinox ;  for  the  greatest  meridian 
altitades  are  observed  three  months  before  and  after  these  seasons. 

The  parts  of  the  world  where  the  eclipse  is  visible,  are  marked.  If  there  be  no 
limitation,  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  Europe  or  Asia  must  be  understood. 
Pirticalar  divisions  of  these  quarters  are  denoted  by  the  letters  £.  W.  N.  and  8., 
that  is,  East,  West,  &c  When  an  eclipse  is  said  to  be  visible  in  E.  or  W.  of 
Europe,  &c.,  the  meaning  is,  that  it  is  visible  in  all  the  parts  of  the  region  specified, 
where  the  sun  is  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  horizon  at  the  time  of  conjunction. 
When  it  is  marked  as  visible  N.  or  S.  of  any  particular  region,  all  places  in  every 
other  direction  are  excluded.  The  terms  small  and  great  for  the  most  part  refer  to 
the  eclipses,  and  not  to  the  places  where  they  are  visible.  The  latitude  of  those 
places  is  marked  in  which  an  eclipse  is  centraL  South  latitude  is  indicated  by  the 
letter  S.,  and  North  latitude  by  N.,  which  is  frequently  omitted.  An  0,  or  cipher, 
denotes  North  latitude. 

The  coane  of  a  central  eclipse  is  oft  times  pointed  out  by  three  numbers.  The 
first  and  third  shew  the  latitude  in  which  the  eclipse  is  central  in  the  planes  of  the 
5th  and  I55th  meridians ;  the  second,  included  in  crotchets,  gives  the  latitude  in 
which  it  is  central  at  mid-day.  The  place  where  an  eclipse  is  central  at  mid-day, 
may  be  easily  found,  when  the  time  of  the  true  conjunction  at  Paris  is  known.  The 
interval  between  the  true  conjunction  as  given,  and  mid-day,  nearly  shews  how  many 
boors  and  minutes  the  required  place  is  east  or  west  of  the  meridian  of  Paris. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  the  limits  of  eclipses  are  fixed  to  be  the  tropic 
of  Gincer  in  Africa,  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Lapland ;  and  from  5*  to  6"  N. 
lat.  in  Asia  to  the  Polar  drcle.  In  longitude,  the  limits  are  the  5th  and  the  155th 
meridians,  supposing  the  20th  to  pass  through  Paris. 

The  first  and  third  numbers  above  mentioned,  do  not  always  express  the  latitude, 
onder  the  6th  and  155th  meridians.  Sometimes  an  eclipse  begins  before  the  sun  has 
risen  upon  the  former,  and  ends  after  it  has  gone  down  on  the  latter  meridian.  In 
thaie  cases,  the  first  number  denotes  the  latitude  in  which  the  eclipse  is  central  at 
sun-rising ;  and  the  nezt  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  central  at  sun-set  The  number 
included  in  crotchets  is  omitted  when  there  is  no  meridian  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed, under  which  the  time  of  mid-day  coincides  with  the  middle  of  the  eclipse. 
It  is  to  be  observed  also»  that  a  number  is  sometimes  added  to  point  out  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  an  eclipse. 

A  single  character  or  number  indicates  the  latitude  in  which  an  eclipse  is  central 
in  Europe  or  Africa  at  sun-set ;  and  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  at  sun- 
rising.  An  asterisk  *  denotes  that  the  course  of  a  central  eclipse  extends  many 
degrees  beyond  the  equator.  A  dagger  f  indicates  that  its  course  is  beyond  the  pole ; 
and  the  excess  is  sometimes  added  to  90.  Thus  94  intimates  that  the  eclipse  re- 
ferred to  is  central  4^  beyond  the  pole.  The  sign  -|-  affixed  to  pen.  is  used  to  ex- 
press that  the  penumbra  is  deep  or  strong. 

An  eclipse  is  visible  from  32*  to  64*^  north ;  and  as  far  south  of  the  place  where  it 
is  central. 
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LIST  OF  ECLIPSES, 

PROM  THB  BEGINNING  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY. 

1801.-— Eclipse  of  the  moon,  total,  March  30th,  5(  morn.  cent.    Of  the  lun,  April 
13th,  4|  morn.  Europe  N.E.  Asia  N.  dim.  from  W.  to  E.     Of  the  sun,  September 

dth,  6  morn.  Asia  N.E.  small.    Of  the  moon,  total,  September  22d,  7i  morn. 
1802 Of  the  moon,  March  19th,  11^  mom.  6  dig.    Of  the  sun,  August  28fch,  7| 

morn.    Eur.  Afr.  Asia,  cent.  60  (59)  23  an.     Of  the  moon,  partial,  September 
1 1th,  11  aft.  9  digits. 
1803 Of  the  sun,  August  17th,  8^  mom.  great  part  of  Eur.  S.  Afr.  Asia,  S.  eeot. 

26(12)*  an.  " 
1804.ii.Of  the  moon,  partial,  January  26th,  9|  «a.    Of  the  sun,  February  11th,  ll} 

morn.    Eur.  Afr.   Asia,  W.   cent.  25  (32)  64.     Of  the  moon,  partial,  July  22d» 

5i  aft.  10}  dig. 
1805.^-Of  the  moon,  total,  January  15th,  9  morn.    Of  the  sun,  June  26tb-,  11  aft. 

part  of  Asia,  N.E.    Of  the  moon,  total,  July  Uth,  9  aft. 
1806 Of  the  moon,  partial,  January  5th,  0  morn.  9  dig.     Of  the  sun,  June  16tb,  4 

aft.    Eur.  Afr.  W.  cent.  31—16  tot.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  June  30Ui,  10  aft.  pen. 

Of  the  sun,  December  10th,  2)  morn,  small,  Asia,  S.E. 
1807 Of  the  moon,  partial.  May  2l8t,  5|  aft.  1)  dig.     Of  the  sun,  June  6th,  5\ 

mora,  small,  Asia  S.E.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  November  15th,  8|  morn.  3  dig.    Of 

the  sun,  November  29th,  merid.  all  Eur.  Air.  Asia,  W.  cent.  18  (13)  9  ^  25. 
1806.— Of  the  moon,  total.  May  10th,  8  morn.    Of  the  moon,  total,  November  3d,  9 

mofn.    Of  the  sun,  November  18th,  3   mom.  great  part  of  Asia  N.  incr.  from 

W.  toE. 
1809.— Of  the  moon,  partial,  April  30th,  1  mora.  10  dig.     Of  the  moon,  partial, 

October  23d,  ^  morn.  91  dig. 

1810 Of.the  sun,  April  4th,  2  morn.     Asia,  S.E.  cent.  •  10  an. 

181 1. — Of  the  moon,  partial,  March  10th,  ^  mora.  5  dig.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  Se|^- 

tember  2d,  11  aft.  7  dig. 
1812. — Of  the  moon,  total,  February  27th,  6  mora,  almost  cent.     Of  the  moon,  total, 

August  2^d,  3  aft. 
1813 Of  the  sun,  February  1st,  9  mora.     Eur.  Afr.    Asia,  cent.  32  «-  24  (26) 

55  an.    Of  the  moon,  partial, February  15th,  9  mora.  7)  dig.    Of  the  moon,  partial, 

August  12th,  3^  mora.  4}  dig. 
1814 — Of  the  sun,  January  21st,  2)  aft.  Eur.  S.E.  Afr.  cent.  ^  10  an.    Of  the  sun, 

July  17th,  7  mora.  Eur.  S.  Afr.  E.  Asia,  S.  cent.  14—33  (31)  5  tot.    Of  the 

moon,  partial,  December  26th,  1]|  aft.  6  dig. 
1815 Of  the  moon,  total,  June  2l8t,  6)  aft.  12^  dig.    Of  the  sun,  July  7th,  0  mora. 

Eur.  and  Asia,  N.  cent.  62  f  tot.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  December  16th,  Ijaft. 
1816. — Of  the  moon,  total,  June  10th,  1}  morn.  Of  the  sun,  November  19th,  10|inoni. 

Eur.  Afr.  Asia,  W.  cent.  59  (38)  33  —  37  tot.     Of  the  moon,  partial,  December 

4th,  9  aft  7)  dig. 
1817.--Of  the  *un,  May  16th,  7  mora.  Asia,  S.  cent.  •  (7)  12 —  7  an.    Of  the 

moon,  partial^  May  3d.  3)  aft.  pen.  +•    Of  the  sun,  November  9th,  2|  mom.  Asia, 

E.  cent.  26  —  5  S.  tot. 
1816. — Of  the  moon,  partial,  April  21st,  0|  mora.  5}  dig.     Of  the  sun.  May  5lli« 

7}  morn.  Eur.  Afr.  Asia,  cent.  13  (51)  60  —  53  an.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  October 

14th,  6  morn.  2  dig. 
1819.— Of  the  moon,  total,  April  10th,  1)  aft     Of  the  sun,  April  24th,  merid.  N.  of 

Eur.  and  of  Asia,  dim.  from  W.  to  E.    Of  the  sun,  September  19(h,  1  itlt.  Eur. 

N.E.  small.     Of  the  moon,  total,  October  3d,  3|  aft. 
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I820.-Ortlie  moon  partial,  March  29tb.  7  aft.  6  dig.     Of  the  sun,  September  7tb, 
2  aft.  Eur.  Afr.  Asia,  W.  cent.  62 »-  29  an.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  September 
22d,  7  morn.  10  dig. 
1821_Of  the  sun,  March  4tb,  6  morn.  Asia,  S.E.  cent  *  (7  S.)  24  tot. 
1^22— Of  the  moon,  partial,  February  6th,  5^  morn.  44  dig.    Of  the  moon  partial 

Aug.  3d,  0)  mom.  9  dig. 
1823.--.Of  the  moon  total,  January  26th,  5)  aft.    Of  the  sun,  February  Uth,  3  morn. 
great  part  of  Asia  N.  smalL    Of  the  sun,  July  8th,  6)  mom.  Eur.  and  Asia,  N. 
Of  the  moon,  total,  July  23d,  3}  mom. 
1824—Of  the  moon  partial,  January  16th,  9  mora.  9  dig.     Of  the  sun,  June  ^^th, 
11}  aft.  Asia,  E.  cent.  27  —  41  tot.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  July  Uth,  4.J  mom.  I 
dig.    Of  the  sun,  December  20th,  1 1  morn.    Indies,  S.  small. 
1625.— Of  the  moon  partial,  June  1st,  0|  mora.    Of  the  sun,  June  16th,  0)  aft.  Afr. 

unallcent  *  (0)*.    Of  the  moon  partial,  November  25tb,  44  aft.  24  dig. 
1826.-.Of  the  moon,  total.  May  2Ut,  3iaft.  Of  the  moon,  total,  November  Uth,  4}  aft. 

Of  the  sun,  November  29th,  II4  mora.  Eur.  Afr.  Asia,  W. 
ia27.-.Of  the  sun,  April  26,  34  morn.  Eur.  N.E.  Asia,  N.  cent.  49  (81)  84  an.     Of 
the  moon  partial,  May  11th,  8}  morn,  llj^  dig.     Of  the  moon  partial,  November 
8d,  5  aft.  10  dig. 
1828_Of  the  sun,  April  14th,  9|  mora,  small  part  of  Eur.  S.E.  Afr.  Asia,  cent. 

2  S.  (18)  29  —  26.    Of  the  sun,  October  9th,  04  mora.  Asia  S.E.  cent  7  *  an. 
lb'29_Of  the  moon,  partial,  March  20th,  2  aft.  4  dig.     Of  the  moon,  partial,  Sep- 
tember 13th,  7  morn.  5}  dig.    Of  the  sun,  September  28th.  24  mora.  Asia,  E. 
eent  59  _  40  an. 
1890 — Of  the  sun,  February  23d,  5  mora.  Asia,  N.  dim.  from  W.  toE.    Of  the  moon, 

total,  March  9th,  2  aft.    Of  the  moon,  total,  September  2d,  11  aft.  cent 
1831 — Of  the  moon,  partial,  February  26tb,  5  aft.  8  dig.     Of  the  moon,  partial, 

August  23d,  1(4  mora.  6  dig. 

I832.^0f  the  sun,  July  27th,  24  aft.  Eur.  S.  Afr.  Asia,  S.E.  cent  23  N.  8  S.  tot. 

1833.— Of  the  moon,  partial,  January  6tb,  8  morn.  5}  dig.    Of  the  moon,  partial, 

July  2d,  1  morn.  10^  dig.     Of  the  sun,  July  I7th,  7  morn.  Eur.  Afr.  E.  Asia, 

N.  cent  83  (80)  73  tot    Of  the  moon,  total,  December  26th,  10  aft. 

1834 — Of  the  moon,  total,  June  21st,  64  morn.     Of  the  moon,  partial,  December 

16th,  5^  mora.  8  dig. 
]835._Of  the  sun,  May  27th,  1^  aft  small  part  of  Eur.  Afr.  Asia,  StW.  cent. 
7^8  —  3  S.  an.     Of  the  moon  partial,  June  10th,  11  aft.  04  dig.    Of  the  sun, 
November  20th,  11  morn,  small  part  of  Eur.  S.W.  Afr.  small  part  of  Asia,  S.W. 
cent.  4  (11  S.)*  tot 
1836._Of  the  moon,  partial.  May  1st,  84  morn.  4^  dig.     Of  the  sun.  May  15th,  24 
•ft.  Eur.  Afr.  Asia,  W.  cent  53  —  54  —  44  an.    Of  the  moon  partial,  October  24tb, 
1}  aft.  14  dig. 
l837.-~Of  the  moon,  total,  Apiil  20tb,  9  aft.    Of  the  sun.  May  4th,  1^  aft.  small 
part  of  Eur.  N.  great  part  of  Asia,  N.  E.     Of  the  moon  total,  October  13th,  1 14  aft. 
1838. — Of  the  moon,  partial,  April  10th,  2^  morn.  7  dig.   Of  the  moon,  partial,  April 

10th,  24  morn.  7  dig.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  October  3d,  3  aft.  Of  dig. 
1839.— Of  the  sun,  March  15th,  24  aft  Eur.  8.  Afr.  Asia,  S.W.  cent  17  —  26  tot 

Of  the  sun,  September  7th,  IO4  aft.  eztrem.  of  Asia,  E.  cent  37.  an. 
)840.~-Of  the  moon,  partial,  February  17th,  2  aft.  44  dig.    Of  the  sun,  March  4th, 

4moro.  cent  16  ^37)  4a  Of  the  moon,  partial,  August  13th,  7}  morn.  7^  dig. 
1841 — Of  the  moon  total,  February  6th,  24  morn.     Of  the  sun,  February  2l8t, 
11  mom.  almost  all  Eur.  N.  Asia,  N.W.  dim.  from  W.  to  E.     Of  the  sun,  July 
18th,  2  aft  great  part  of  Eur.  N.E.  Asia,  N.W.  incr.  from  W.  to  E.   Of  the  moon, 
total,  August  2d,  10  morn. 
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1842 Of  the  moon,  partial,  January  26tb,  6  aft.  9  di|^.     Of  the  sun,  July  8tli, 

7  mom.  Eur.  Afr.  Asia,  cent.  35  —  50  (49)  21  tot.     Of  the  moon,  partial,  July 

22d,  11  mom.  3  dig. 
1843 — Of  the  moon,  partial,  June  12th,  8  mom.  pen.     Of  the  moon,  partial,  De- 
cember 7th,  0|  morn.  2|  dig.     Of  the  sun,  December  2lBt,  5|  mom.  Asia,  cent  25 

(8)  21  tot. 
1844 Of  the  moon,  total,  Aiay  Slst,  1 1^  aft.  Of  the  moon,  total,  Norember  25th,  0} 

morn. 
1845 Of  the  sun.  May  6th,  10)  mom.  almost  all  Eur.  N.W.  Ana,  N.W.  eeni  90 

(98)  t  an.    Of  the  moon,  total.  May  21st,  4}  aft.  12}  dig.    Of  the  moon,  partial, 

November  14th,  1  mom.  10)  dig. 
1846— Of  the  sun,  April  25th,  5|  aft.  Eur.  and  Afr.  W.  cent  28^26.    Of  the 

sun,  October  20th,  8)  mom.  Europe  S.W.  Afr.  Asia,  S.W.  cent.  (18  S.)*  an. 
1847 Of  the  moon,  partial,  March  31st,  9)  aft.  2}  dig.    Of  the  sun.  September 

24th,  3  aft.  ^  dig.    Of  the  sun,  October  9th,  ^  morn.  Eur.  Afr.  Asia,  cent  58 

(31)  16— 17  an. 
1848 — Of  the  moon  total,  March  19,  9|  aft.     Of  the  moon  total,  September  13th, 

6)  mom.     Of  the  sun,  September  27tb,  10  morn.  Eur.  N.E.  Asia,  N. 
1819 Of  the  sun,February  23d,  1)  morn.  Asia,  E.  cent  31  —28— 32  an.    Of  the 

moon  partial,  March  9th,  1  mom,  8)  dig.    Of  the  moon  partial,  September  2d,  5) 

aft.  7  dig. 
1850.— Of  the  sun,  February  12tb,  6)  mora.  Asia,  S.E.  cent  •  (11  S.)  17  N.  an.   Of 

the  sun,  August  7th,  10  aft.  extrem.  of  Asia,  E.  cent.  14  tot. 
1851 Of  the  moon  partial,  January  17th,  5  aft.  5)  dig.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  July 

13th,  7i  morn.  8)  dig.     Of  the  sun,  July  28th,  2)  aft.  Eur.  Afr.  Asia,  W.  cent 

70  —  39  tot. 
1852 Of  the  moon,  total,  January  7th,  6|  mom.     Of  the  moon  total,  July  Ist,  8} 

aa    Of  the  sun,  December  11th,  4  morn.  Asia,  E.  cent.  59  (36)  35  tot    Of  the 

moon,  partial,  December  26th,  1  aft  8  dig. 
1853. — Of  the  moon,  partial,  June  21st,  6  morn.  2^  dig. 
1854.    Of  the  moon,  partial.  May  12th,  4  afti.  3  dig.  Of  the  moon,  partial,  Norember 

4th,  9)  aft  1  dig. 
1855.— Of  the  moon,  total.  May  2d,  4^  room.     Of  the  sun.  May  16th,  2}  mora. 

great  part  of  Asia,  N.  dim.  from  W.  to  E.    Of  the  moon,  total,  October  25tb, 

8  morn. 
1856.— Of  the  moon,  partial,  April  20th,  ^  inom.  8^  dig.     Of  the  sun,  September 

29th,  4  morn.  Asia,  N.  cent.  84  (67)  66  an.     Of  the  moon,  partial,  October  ISth 

11)  aft.  11)  dig. 
1857.— Of  the  sun,  September  18th,  6  morn.  Eur.  and  Afr.  E.  Asia,  S.  cent  40  (12) 

12  S.  an. 
1858 Of  the  moon  partial,  February  27tfa,  10^  aft  4  dig.     Of  the  sun,  March  15th, 

(^  aft.  Eur.  Afr.  Asia,  W.  cent  (40)  6&    Of  the  moon,  partial,  August  24th,  2) 

aft  5)  dig. 
1859.— Of  the  moon,  total,  February  17th,  11  mom.     Of  the  sun,  July  29th  ^aft 

small,  Asia,  N.E.     Of  the  moon  total,  August  13th,  4}  aft. 
1860 — Of  the  moon,  partial,  February  7th,  2|  mom.  ^  dig.    Of  the  sun,  July  18tb, 

2  aft.  Eur.  Afr.  Asia,  W.  cent.  49—  16  tot     Of  the  moon,  partial,  August  1st, 
5|  aft.  4}  dig. 
1861. — Of  the  sun,  January  llth,  3}  mom.  small,  Asia  S.W.    Of  the  son,  July  8tb, 

2  moru.  Asia,  S.E.  cent*  9  an.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  December  17th,  8}  morn. 

2  dig.— Of  the  sun,  December  3l8t,  2|  aft.  all  Eur.  Afr.  cent  17  — 36  tot 
1862.— Of  the  moon  total,  June  12th,  6)  mom.    Of  the  moon,  total,  December  6tb, 

8  mora.    Of  the  sun,  December  21  st,  5)  morn,  great  part  of  Asia,  N. 
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laOS.— Of  the  sun,  May  17th,  5  aft.  great  part  of  Eur.  N.    Of  the  moon,  total,  June 

2d,  0  morn.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  NoTember  25th,  9  mom.  11  dig. 
1664.-.Of  the  sun,  May  6th,  ^  mom.  Asia,  S.E.  cent.  6  —  23. 
1865.— Of  the  moon,  partial,  April  11th,  5  mom.  1|  dig.     Of  the  moon,  partial,  Oc 

tober  4th,  11  aft.  3}  dig.     Of  the  fun,  October  19th,  5  aft.  extrem.  of  Eur.  and 

of  Afr.  W.  cent.  16  an. 
1B66.— Of  the  lun,  March  16th,  10 aft.  small,  Asia,  N.E.    Of  the  moon,  total,  March 

31st,  5  mom.     Of  the  moon,  total,  September  24th,  2}  aft.    Of  the  sun,  October 

8th,  5J  aft.  Eur.  W.  dim.  from  N.  to  S. 
1867.— Of  the  sun,  March  6th,  10  morn.  Eur.  Aft.  Asia,  cent  31  (45)  69  an.     Of 

the  moon,  partial,  March  20th,  9  mom.  9^  dig.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  September 

Utb,  1  mora.  8  dig. 
1868— Of  the  sun,  February  23d,  2^  aft.  Eur.  8.  Afr.  Asia,  S.  W.  cent.  9.— 21  an. 

Of  the  sun,  August  18th,  5}  mora.   Eur.  S.E.  Afr.    Asia,  S.    cent.    14  —  18 

(11)0  tot, 
1869. — Of  the  moon,  partial,  January  28th,  1]  morn.  5|  dig.     Of  the  moon,  partial, 

July  2Sd,  2  aft.  6]  dig.    Of  the  sun,  August  7th,  10  aft.  Asia,  N.E.  cent.  46  tot. 
I670^Of  the  moon,  total.  January  l7th,  3  aft.     Of  the  moon,  total,  July  12th,  1 1 

aa.    Of  the  sun,  December  22d,  0}  aft.  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  W.  cent.  (36)  49, 

total. 
1871  .—Of  the  moon,  partial,  January  6th,  9|  aft.  6  dig.    Of  the  sun,  June  18th, 

^  morn.  Asia,  S.E.  small.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  July  2d,  1^  aft.  4  dig.     Of  the 

sun,  December  12th,  4^  morn.  Asia,  S.  cent.  17  *  totaL 
1872— Of  the  moon,  partial.  May  22d,  llj  aft.  1)  dig.    Of  the  sun,  June  6th,  d| 

mom.  Asia,  cent.  8  (42)  43  an.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  November  15th,  5f  mom. 

01  dig. 
1873.-.Of  the  moon,  total.  May  12th,  11)  mora.    Of  the  sun.  May  26th,  9|  morn. 

great  part  of  Europe  N.W.  Africa  W.  Asia  N.  dim.  from  W,  to  E.    Of  the  moon, 

total,  November  4th,  ^  aft. 
1874— Of  the  moon,  partial,  May  1st,  4}  aft.  ^  dig.     Of  the  sun,  Oct  10th,  11) 

mom.  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  W.  cent.  82  (74)  55  an.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  Oc- 
tober 25th,  8  morn.  12  dig. 
1875.— Of  the  sun,  April  6th,  7  mom.  Asia,  S.E.  cent.  *  (1)  21  totaL    Of  the  sun, 

September  29th,  ]|  aft.  small  part  of  Europe  S.W.  Africa,  Asia,  S.W.  cent.  13 

(10)  13  8.  an. 
1876— Of  the  moon,  partial,  March  10th,  6)  mom.  3)  dig.    Of  the  moon,  partial, 

September  3d,  ^  aft.  4  dig. 
1877.— Of  the  moon,  total,  February  27th,  7)  aft.    Of  the  sun,  March  15tli,  3  mom. 

great  part  of  Asia  N.  dim.  from  W.  to  E.     Of  the  sun,  August  9th,  5  morn.  Asia, 

N.E.  small.    Of  the  moon,  total,  August  23d,  11)  aft.  almost  cent. 
]878.^0f  the  moon,  partial,  February  17th,  1J|  room.  9|  dig.    Of  the  sun,  July 

29th,  9)  aft.  extremity  of  Asia,  E.  cent.  52  total.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  August 

13th,  0)  moni.  6)  dig. 
1879.— Of  the  sun,  January  22d,  merid.  small,  Asia,  S.W.  cent.  *  7  an.    Of  the 

•on,  July  19th,  9  mom.  Europe  S.  Africa,  Asia,  S.W.  cent.  6  —  16  (12)  *  an. 

Of  the  moon,  partial,  December  28th,  4)  aft.  1)  dig. 
1880— Of  the  sun,  January  llth,  11  aft^  Asia,  E.  cent.  16  total.     Of  the  moon. 

total,  June  22d,  2  aft.  12]  dig.    Of  the  moon,  total,  December  16th,  4  afti.    Of  the 

tun,  December  31  st,  2  aft.  Europe,  Africa,  dim.  from  N.  to  8. 
1881.— Of  the  sun.  May  28th,  0  mom.  Asia,  N.  dim.  from  W.  to  E.    Of  the  moon, 

total,  June  12th,  7^  morn.     Of  the  moon,  partial,  December  5th,  5)  aft.  11|  dig. 
I882.-.Of  the  sun.  May  17th,  8  morn.  Europe,  S.E.  Africa,  Asia,  cent.  10  (38)  42 

—  26  total.     Of  the  sun  November  llth,  0  morn.  Asia,  S.E.  cent.  2  *  an. 
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1883.— Of  the  moon,  partial,  April  22d,n]erid.  0^  dig.  Of  the  moon,  partial,  October 

I6th,  H  morn.  3  dig.    Of  the  sun,  October  31st,  0)  morn.  Asia,  £.  cent.  46  sd. 
1884. — Of  the  sun,  March  27th,  6  mom.  small,  great  part  of  Europe  N.E.  dim-in 
Asia,  from  W.  to  E.     Of  the  moon,  total,  April  lOtb,  merid.     Of  the  moon, 
total,  October  4tb,  10)  aft.     Of  the  sun,  October  19th,  1  mom.  Asia,  N. 

1885 Of  the  moon,  partial,  March  30th,  5  aft  10  dig.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  Sep> 

tember  24th,  8)  mora.  9  dig. 
1886 Of  the  sun,  August  29th,  1}  aft.  extremity  of  Europe,  S.W.  Africa,  cent 

6  (4)  •  total. 
1887. — Of  the  moon,  partial,  February  8th,  lOJ  mom.  5|  dig.    Of  the  moon,  psr- 

tial,  August  Sd,  9  aft.  5  dig.    Of  the  sun,  August  19th,  6  mora.  Europe  and  AIncs, 

E.  Asia,  cent  54  —  62  (54)  29  total. 
1868.— Of  the  moon,  total,  January  28th,  11}  aft.    Of  the  moon,  total,  July  23d,  6 

moni.  almost  central. 
1889.— Of  the  moon,  partial,  Jsnuary  17th,  5}  mora,  8J  dig.     Of  the  moon,  partial, 

July  12th,  9  aft.  5|  dig.     Of  the  sun,  December  22d,  1  aft.  Asia,  S.W.  cent  *5 

total. 
1890. — Of  the  moon,  partial,  June  3d,  6  mom.  0^  dig.     Of  the  son,  June  17t]i,  10 

mora.  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  cent.  25  (38)  19  an.     Of  the  moon,  partial,  No?einber 

26th,  2  aft.  0^  dig. 
1891 Of  the  moon,  total,  May  23d,  7  aft.     Of  the  sun,  June  6th,  H  aft.  great  part 

of  Europe,  N.  cent,  f    Of  the  moon,  total.  November  16th,  0}  mora. 
1892 — Of  the  moon,  partial.  May  11th,  11}  aft.  I4  dig.    Of  the  moon,  total,  No- 
vember 4th,  4|  aft.  12}  dig. 
1893.— Of  the  sun,  April  16th,  3  aft  Europe,  S.  Africa,  cent  20  — 18  totaL 
1894 Of  the  moon,  partial,  March  21  s|;,  2}  aft.  3  dig.    OT  the  sun,  April  6th,  4} 

mora.  Europe,  N.E.  Asia,  cent.  10  (43)  8.     Of  the  moon,  partial,  September 

15th,  4]  morn.  2)  dig.    Of  the  sun,  September  29th,  5}  morn.  Africa,  E.  small 
1895. — Of  the  moon,  total,  March  11th,  4  mora.     Of  the  sun,  March  26th,  10  mom. 

almost  all  Europe,  N.W.  Asia,  N.  dim.  from  W.  to  E.    Of  the  sun,  August  2(Hh, 

0|  aft.  Asia,  N.  small    Of  the  moon,  total,  September  4th,  6  mora. 
1896.— Of  the  moon,  partial,  February  28th,  8  aft.  10  dig.     Of  the  sun,  August  9t]i, 

4}  mora.  Europe,  E.  Asia,  cent  60—68  (59)  49  total.     Of  the  moon,  partial,  Ai^ 

gust  23d,  7  mora.  8  dig. 
1897. — No  eclipse. 
]  898.— Of  the  moon,  partial,  January  8th,  0}  mora.  1}  dig.    Of  the  sun,  January  22d, 

8  mora.  Europe,  E.  Africa,  E.all  Asia,cent.  11  — 5(10)44  total.     Of  the  moon, 

partial,  July  3d,  9}  aft,  1 1  dig.     Of  the  moon,  total,  December  27th,  12  aft. 
1899. --Of  the  sun,  January  11th,  11  aft.  extremity  of  Asia,  E.  dim,  from  N.toS. 

Of  the  sun,  June  8tb,  7  mora.  Europe,  W.  and  N.  Asia,  N.     Of  the  moon,  total, 

June  23d,  2}  aft.    Of  the  moon,  partial,  December  I7th,  l|morn.  11}  dig. 
1900 Of  the  sun,  May  28th,  3^  aft.  Europe,  Africa,  cent.  45—26  total.    Of  the 

moon,  partial,  June  Idth,  4  morn.  pen.  4->     Of  the  sun,  November  22d,  8  mom. 

small  eclipse,  Africa,  cent.  3  S.  *  an. 


PROBLBH  zvi. 
To  ohurve  an  EeUpte  of  the  Moon. 
To  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to  be  useful  to  geography 
and  astronomy,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  a  clock  Or  watch  that 
indicates  seconds,  and  which  you  are  certain  is  so  well  constructed  as  to  go  in  an 
uniform  manner :  it  ought  to  be  regulated  some  days  before  by  means  of  a  meridian, 
'^you  have  one  traced  out,  or  by  some  of  the  methods  employed  for  that  purpose  bjr 
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aiironofDeri ;  and  yoa  must  ascertain  how  much  it  goes  frst  or  slow  fai  24  hoars ;  thai 
the  difference  may  be  taken  into  account  at  the  time  of  the  obsenration. 
*  Yoa  ought  to  be  provided  also  with  a  refracting  or  reflecting  telescope,  some  feet 
in  length ;  for  the  longer  it  is,  the  more  certain  you  will  be  of  discerning  exactly  the 
iDomentof  the  phases  of  the  eclipse ;  and  if  you  are  desirous  of  observing  the  quantity 
of  tbe  eclipse,  it  should  be  furnished  with  a  micrometer. 

When  you  find  the  moment  of  the  eclipse  approaching,  which  may  be  always  known 
either  by  a  common  almanac,  or  the  Ej^emerides  published  by  the  astronomers  in 
different  parts  of  Europe,  you  must  carefully  remark  the  instant  when  the  shadow 
of  tbe  earth  touches  the  moon*s  disc.  It  is  necessary  here  to  mention,  that  there  will 
always  be  some  uncertainty  on  account  of  the  penumbra ;  because  it  is  not  a  thick 
black  shadow  which  first  covers  the  moon*s  disc,  but  an  imperfect  one  that  thickens 
by  degrees.  This  arises  from  tbe  sun*s  disc  being  gradually  occulted  from  the  moon ; 
and  hence  it  is  difficult  to  fix  with  exactness  the  real  limits  of  the  shadow,  and  the 
penombra.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  observers  are  enabled  by  habit  to  distixi* 
guish  this  boundary  i  or  at  least  prevented  from  falling  into  any  great  error. 

When  you  are  certain  that  the  real  shadow  has  touched  the  moon's  disc,  the  time 
must  be  noted  down ;  that  ia  to  say,  the  hour,  minute,  and  second,  at  which  it 
happened. 

In  this  manner  you  must  follow  the  shadow  on  the  moon's  disc,  and  remark  at 
what  hour,  minute,  and  second  the  shadow  reaches  the  most  remarkable  spots :  all  this 
likewise  must  be  noted  down. 

If  the  eclipse  is  not  total,  the  shadow,  after  having  covered  part  of  the  lunar  disc, 
will  decrease.  You  must  therefore  observe  in  like  manner  the  moment  when  the 
shadow  leaves  the  different  spots  it  before  covered,  and  the  time  when  the  disc 
of  tbe  moon  ceases  to  be  touched  by  tbe  shadow,  which  will  be  the  end  of  the 
eclipse. 

If  tbe  eclipse  is  total,  so  that  the  moon's  disc  remains  some  time  in  the  shadow,  you 
most  note  down  the  time  when  it  is  totally  eclipsed,  as  well  as  that  when  it  begins  to 
be  illuminated,  and  the  moments  when  the  shadow  leaves  the  different  spots. 

When  this  is  done,  if  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  eclipse  be  subtracted 
from  that  of  the  end,  the  remainder  will  be  its  duration ;  and  if  half  the  duration 
be  added  to  the  time  of  commencement,  the  result  will  be  the  middle. 

To  facilitate  these  operations,  astronomers  have  given  certain  names  to  most  of 
the  spots  with  which  the  moon*s  disc  is  covered^  The  usual  denominations  are  those 
of  Langrenus,  who  distinguished  the  greater  part  of  them  by  the  names  of  astronomers 
and  philosophers  who  were  his  cdntemporaries,  or  who  had  flourished  before  his  time. 
Some  others  have  been  since  added ;  but  there  was  no  room  for  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  moderns,  such  asHuygens,  Descartes,  Newton,  and  Cassini  Hevelius,  far  more 
judicious  in  our  opinion,  gave  to  these  spots  names  taken  from  the  most  remarkable 
places  of  the  earth :  in  this  manner  he  calls  the  highest  mountain  of  the  moon.  Mount 
Sinai,  &e.  Thia  however  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  provided  there  be  no  confusion. 
We  have  here  subjoined  a  representation  of  the  moon,  by  means  of  w)iich  and  the 
following  catalogue  they  can  be  easily  known,  on  comparing  the  numbers  in  the 
latter  with  those  in  the  former. 
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1  Orimaldi. 
3  Oallileo.. 

3  Arigtarcbui. 

4  Kepler. 

5  GasMndi. 

6  Schiknrd. 

7  Hu-[»luB. 

8  HeracUdet. 

9  Lantber^. 

10  Rhehihold. 

11  Copernicut. 
13  Helicon. 

13  CapuBDUti 
U  Bullialdi. 

K  So  of  bniDour), 
B  So  of  clouds 
C  Sea  of  niD. 


15  Entottbrnc*. 

16  Timochuis. 

17  PUta 

18  Archimedes. 

19  Iiie  of   lie    n 

B.y. 
30  Pittacui. 
21  Tycbo. 
SS  EudnxuB. 

23  Ari*tot1«. 

24  Muiiliu*. 

25  Menelaui. 

26  Hermei. 


S8  DionyiiBl. 

!9  Plin;. 

SO  Catlwrins,  CjiiDtu, 
Theopilui. 

31  Fraeastoriui. 

S3  The>eutepr(MDoii(iK;- 

SS  HmhI*. 

34  PromoDtorj  rf  *««»»• 

SS  Proelni. 

36  Cleomedo. 

97  Snelliai  ud  Fomeriak 

SB  Petau. 

39  Luigrenui. 

40  ~ 


D  Se«  of  nectar. 

E  Sea  of  tmiquillitj. 

F  Sea  of  (erenity. 
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PBOBLEH   ZVII. 

To  observe  oa  EeUpte  of  the  Sun. 

1ft.  The  same  precautions,  in  regard  to  the  measuring  of  time,  must  be  employed 
in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  lunar  eclipses ;  that  is  to  say,  care  must  be  taken  to  regulate  a 
good  dock  by  the  sun  on  the  day  before,  or  even  on  the  day  of  the  eclipse. 

2(L  A  good  telescope  must  be  provided,  of  at  least  three  or  four  feet  in  length ; 
which  must  be  directed  towards  the  sun  on  a  convenient  supporter.  If  you  are 
then  desirous  to  look  at  the  sun  without  the  telescope,  you  must  employ  a  piece 
of  smoked  glass,  or  rather  two  pieces,  the  smoked  sides  of  which  are  turned  towards 
esch  other  ;  but  are  prevented  from  coming  mto  contact  by  means  of  a  small  dia- 
phragm cut  from  a  card  placed  between  them.  These  two  bits  of  glass  may  be  tben 
cemented  at  the  edges,  so  as  to  make  them  adhere.  By  means  of  these  glasses  inter- 
posed between  the  eye  and  the  telescope,  you  may  then  view  the  sun  without  any 
dajiger  to  the  sight. 

About  the  time  when  the  eclipse  ought  to  commence,  you  must  carefully  observe 
the  moment  when  the  solar  disc  begins  to  be  touched  by  the  disc  of  the  moon : 
this  period  will  be  the  commencement  of  the  eclipse.  If  there  are  any  spots  on 
the  sokr  disc,  you  must  observe  the  time  when  the  moon*s  disc  reaches  them,  and 
aJso  when  it  again  permits  them  to  appear ;  in  the  last  place,  yon  must  observe,  with 
all  the  attention  possible,  the  instant  when  the  moon's  disc  ceases  to  touch  the 
solar  disc,  which  will  be  the  end  of  the  eclipse. 

But  if,  instead  of  observing  in  this  manner,  you  are  desirous  of  making  an  ob- 
servation susceptible  of  being  seen  by  a  great  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time, 
sffix  to  your  telescope,  on  the  side  of  the  eye-glass,  an  apparatus  to  support  a  piece 
of  f  ery  straight  pasteboard  at  the  distance  of  some  feet.  This  pasteboard  ought  to 
be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  if  it  be  not  sufficently  white,  you 
most  paste  to  it  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  Make  the  end  of  the  telescope,  which 
contains  the  object  glass,  to  pass  through  the  window-shutter  of  a  darkened  room, 
or  one  rendered  considerably  obscure  ;  and  if  the  axis  of  the  telescope  be  directed 
to  the  sun,  the  image  of  that  luminary  will  be  painted  on  the  paper,  and  of  a  larger 
size  according  as  the  paper  is  at  a  greater  distance.  It  is  necessary  here  to  remark, 
that  before  you  begin  to  observe,  a  circle  of  a  convenient  size  must  be  delineated  on 
it ;  BO  that,  by  moving  it  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  telescope,  the  image  of  the 
sun  may  be  exactly  comprehended  within  it.  The  space  contained  within  this 
circle  must  be  .divided  by  twelve  other  concentric  circles,  equally  distant  from 
each  other ;  so  that  the  dieuneter  of  the  largest  may  be  divided  into  24  equal  parts, 
each  of  which  will  represent  a  semi-digit. 

It  may  now  be  readily  conceived,  that  if  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  the 
eclipse  you  look  with  attention  at  the  image  of  the  sun,  you  will  see  the  moment 
when  it  begins  to  be  obscured  by  the  entrance  of  the  moon's  body ;  and  that  you 
niay  in  like  manner  observe  the  end  of  it,  and  also  its  extent. 

It  mast  not  however  be  expected  that  the  same  exactness  can  be  attained  by  em- 
ploying this  method,  as  by  the  former ;  especially  if  you  are  ftunished  with  a  long 
telescope,  and  a  good  micrometer. 

In  observing  the  great  soUr  eclipse  of  May  15th,  1836,  two  gentlemen  residing 
at  Greenwich,  one  observing  the  sun's  image  on  paper  in  a  dark  chamber,  and  the 
other  looking  directly  at  the  sun,  found  that  the  time  at  which  they  observed  the 
contact  of  the  moon  with  the  spots  on  the  sun,  were  in  several  instances  identicaL 

JUmerke. — There  are  partial  eclipses  of  the  sun,  that  is  to  say,  eclipses  in  which 
only  a  part  of  the  solar  disc  seems  to  be  covered,  and  these  are  most  comflDon. 
Others  are  total  and  annular. 
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Total  eclipses  take  place  when  the  centre  of  the  moon  pMsca  over  that  of  the 
san,  or  nearly  so ;  and  when  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  equal  to  thit 
of  the  sun,  or  greater.  In  the  latter  case,  the  total  eclipse  may  be  what  is  esUed 
cum  Mor4  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  duration  of  darkness :  of  this  kind  was  the  frnoui 
eclipse  of  1706. 

During  eclipses  which  are  total  and  our  mord^  so  great  darkness  preTsils,  tfast 
the  stars  are  seen  in  the  same  manner  as  at  nighty  and  particularly  Mercury  sod 
Venus.  But  what  excites  a  sort  of  terror,  is  the  dismal  appearance  which  lU 
nature  assumes  during  the  last  moments  of  the  light.  Animals,  struck  with  fetr, 
retire  therefore  to  their  habitations,  sending  forth  loud  cries ;  the  nocturnsl  birds 
issue  from  their  holes ;  the  flowers  contract  their  leaves ;  a  coldness  is  felt,  iod  th« 
dew  falls ;  but  as  the  moon  has  suffered  a  few  rays  of  the  solar  light  to  escape,  sll 
is  again  illumination ;  day  instantly  returns,  and  with  more  brightness  than  when  the 
weather  is  cloudy. 

Some  eclipses,  as  already  said,  are  really  annular:  they  take  place  when  the 
eclipse  is  very  near  being  central,  while  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon  is  lev 
than  that  of  tike  sun ;  which  may  be  the  case  if  the  moon  at  the  time  of  the  eclipse 
is  at  her  greatest  distance  from  the  earth,  and  the  sun  at  bis  nearest  distsoce  to  it. 
The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the  Ist  of  April  1764,  was  of  this  kind  to  a  psrt  of 
Europe,  and  also  that  of  May  1836. 

During  eclipses  of  this  kind,  when  the  sun  is  entirely  eclipsed,  a  lominoos  circle  of 
a  silver  colour,  and  as  broad  as  the  twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
is  often  observed  around  the  former ;  it  is  efiiu^  as  soon  as  the  smallest  part  of  tiie 
sun  begins  to  shine :  it  appears  more  lively  towards  the  sun's  limb,  and  decresscs  in 
brilliancy  the  further  it  is  distant.  Some  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  circle  is 
formed  by  the  luminous  atmosphere  with  which  the  sun  is  surrounded ;  others  have 
conjectured  that  it  is  produced  by  the  refractiou  of  his  rajrs  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
moon ;  and  some  have  ascribed  it  to  the  diffraction  of  the  light.  Those  who  sre 
desirous  of  fsrther  information  on  this  subject,  may  consult  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  years  1715  and  174S. 

On  various  occasions,  persons  who  have  witnessed  the  formation  and  dissolutioo 
of  the  annulus  in  annular  eclipses,  have  recorded  certain  singular  appearances  u 
having  been  noticed  by  them ;  and  the  eclipse  above  referred  to  of  May  15th,  183d, 
being  annular  in  the  north  of  England  and  south  of  Scotland,  Francis  Bailt, 
of  London,  well  known  for  his  devotion  to  astronomical  science,  went  to  Jedburgh, 
in  Roxbnrgshire,  over  which  the  central  line  of  the  moon's  umbra  passed  on  that 
occasion,  to  observe  the  rare  phenomenon,  and  to  see  what  truth  there  might  be  is 
these  reported  singular  appearances. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was  provided  with  all  needful  instruments;  sod 
he  got  tbe  error  of  his  chronometers  from  the  neighbouring  observatory  of  Sir  T. 
Brisbane,  at  Makerston.  He  was  fortunate  also  in  meeting  at  Jedburgh  with  ss 
able  assistant  in  Mr.  Veitch,  of  that  place,  a  most  ingenious  mechanic,  a  self-tanght 
maker  of  telescopes,  and  enthusiastiodly  attached  to  scientific  pursuits.  The  dsy 
was  uncommonly  favourable. 

Mr.  Baily,  in  his  account  of  the  eclipse,  published  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  says,  "  The  diminution  of  light,  daring 
the  existence  of  the  annulus,  was  not  so  great  as  was  generally  expected ;  being 
little  more  than  what  might  be  caused  by  a  temporary  cloud  passing  over  the  sun ; 
the  light  however  was  of  a  peculiar  kind,  somewhat  resembling  that  produced  by  the 
sun  shining  through  a  mist.  The  thermometer  in  the  shade  fell  only  3  or  4  d^rees; 
it  was  61*  during  the  time  of  the  annulus.  About  twenty  minutes  before  the  formation 
of  the  annulus,  Venva  was  seen  with  the  naked  eye;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
I  found  it  impossible  to  fire  gunpowder  with  the  concentrated  rays  of  the  tan 
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thnmgli  a  lens  three  inches  in  diameter.     The  same  lens  had  no  effect  on  the  hulb 
of  a  thermometer  during  the  ezintence  of  the  annulus.'* 

After  some  farther  remarks,  Bfr.  Baily  goes  on  to  say : — "  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  detail  the  singular  appearances  which  occurred  at  the  formation  and  dissolution 
of  the  annulus."— *<  When  the  last  portion  of  the  moon's  disc  was  about  to  enter  on 
tbe  lace  of  the  sun,  I  prepared  myself  to  observe  the  formation  of  the  annulus.  I 
wss  in  expectation  of  meeting  with  something  extraordinary  ;  but  imagined  that  it 
would  be  momentary  only,  and  consequently  that  it  would  not  interrupt  the  noting  of 
tbe  time  of  its  occurrence.  In  this  however  I  was  deceived,  as  the  following  facts  will 
ibew.  For  when  the  cusps  of  the  sun  were  about  40*  asunder,  a  row  of  lucid  points, 
like  a  string  of  bright  bcnids,  irregular  in  size  and  distance  from  each  other,  suddenly 
formed  round  that  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  moon  that  was  about  to  enter, 
or  which'  might  be  considered  as  having  just  entered,  on  the  sun*s  disc.  Its  formation 
indeed  was  so  rapid,  that  it  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  caused  by  the 
ignition  of  a  fine  train  of  gunpowder.  This  I  intended  to  note  as  the  correct  time 
of  tbe  formation  of  the  annulus ;  expecting  every  moment  to  see  the  thread  of  light 
completed  round  the  moon ;  and  attributing  this  serrated  appearance  (as  others  bad 
done  before  me)  to  the  lunar  mountains,  although  the  remaining  part  of  the  moon's 
circumference  was  comparatively  smooth  and  circular,  as  seen  through  a  telescope. 
My  surprise  however  was  great  on  finding  that  these  luminous  points,  as  well  as  the 
dark  intervening  spaces,  increased  in  magnitude,  .some  of  the  contiguous  ones  ap- 
pesring  to  run  into  each  other  like  drops  of  water;  for  the  rapidity  of  the  change 
wss  to  great,  and  the  singularity  of.  the  appearance  so  fascinating  and  attractive,  that 
tbe  mind  was  for  the  moment  distracted,  and  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  scene, 
so  Bs  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  every  minute  occurrence.  Finally,  as  the  moon  pur- 
sued her  course,  these  dark  intervening  spaces  (which,  at  their  origin,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  lunar  mountains  in  high  relief,  and  which  still  continued  attached  to  the 
sun's  border)  were  stretched  out  into  long,  bUck,  thick,  parallel  lines,  joining  the 
limbs  of  the  sun  and  moon  ;  when,  all  at  once,  they  suddenly  gave  way,  and  left  the 
circumference  of  the  sun  and  moon  in  those  points,  as  in  the  rest,  comparatively 
soHMth  and  circular ;  and  the  moon  perceptively  advanced  on  the  face  of  the  sun. 

"  The  appearances  here  recorded  passed  off  in  less  time  than  it  has  taken  me  now  to 
describe  them,  but  they  were  so  extraordinary  and  so  rapid  that  all  idea  of  time  was  lost, 
except  by  the  recollection  afterwards  of  what  had  passed ;  for  I  was  so  riveted  to 
tbe  scene,  that  I  could  not  take  my  eye  away  from  the  telescope,  to  note  down  any 
thing  during  the  progress  of  the  phenomenon.  I  estimate,  however,  that  the  whole 
lasted  about  six  or  eight  seconds,  or  perhaps  ten  at  the  utmost. 

''After  the  formation  of  the  annulus  thus  described,  the  moon  preserved  its  usual 
circular  outline  during  its  progress  across  the  sun's  disk,  till  its  opposite  limb  again 
approached  the  border  of  the  sun,  and  the  annulus  was  about  to  be  dissolved.  When, 
all  at  once  (the  limb  of  the  moon  being  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
sun)  a  number  of  long,  black,  thick,  parallel  lines,  exactly  similar  in  appearance  to 
tbe  former  ones  above  mentioned,  suddenly  darted  forward  from  the  moon,  and 
joined  the  two  limbs  as  before:  and  the  same  phenomena  were  repeated,  but  in 
inverse  order.  For,  as  these  dark  lines  got  shorter,  the  intervening  bright  parts 
assumed  a  more  circular  and  irregular  shape,  and  at  length  terminated  in  a  fine  curved 
line  of  bright  heads  (as  at  the  commencement)  till  they  ultimately  vanished,  and 
the  annulus  consequently  became  wholly  dissolved." 

llr.  Baily  says  that  be  shall  not  attempt  to  account  for  this  phenomenon :  but 
he  says  the  lines  *'  were  as  plain,  as  distinct,  and  as  well  defined,  as  the  open  fingers 
of  the  human  hand  held  up  to  the  light. '' 

It  appears  that, in  a  total  eclipse  April  22,  1716,  Dr.  Halley  noticed  similar  pheno- 
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mem,  ndid  M.  Ciadni  May  22,  1724;  Mr.  EUicot,  Jane  IGUi,  ]810,attcrtal  edipsei 
which  they  obferved. 

An  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun  was  obserred  by  Mr.  S.  Webber,  April  3, 1791, 
and  precisely  similar  phenomena  were  noticed ;  and  like  phenomena  had  been  noticed 
by  M.  Nicolai  and  Professor  Moll  of  Leyden.  It  would  appear  also  that  similar 
phenomena  have  been  noticed  in  the  transits  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc 

PROBLSM  ZTm. 

To  metuure  the  Heighi  ofMomniaims. 
The  height  of  a  mountain  may  be  measured  by  the  common  mles  of  geometry: 

for  if  we  suppose  c  s  d  (Fig.  10),  V>  be  a  mountain,  the  perpeo- 
Fiff.  10.  dicular  height  of   which  is    required,  the  following  method 

can  be  employed.  If  the  nature  of  the  adjacent  ground  will 
admit,  measure  a  horizontal  line  a  a,  in  the  same  Tertical  plane 
as  the  summit  s  of  the  mountain.  The  greater  the  extent  of 
this  line,  the  more  correct  will  be  the  result.  At  the  two 
stations  a  and  b,  measure  the  angles  sac  and  s  b  b,  which  are 
the  apparent  heights  of  the  summit  8,  above  the  horiion,  when 
seen  from  a  and  B.  It  will  then  be  easy,  by  means  of  plane  trigonometry,  to  find,  in 
the  right-angled  triangle  s  b  a,  the  side  b  A,  as  well  as  the  perpendicular  8  b,  or  the 
elevation  of  the  summit  8  above  a  k  continued. 

Now  let  us  suppose  the  vertical  line  8  f  h  to  be  drawn,  intersecting  bb  in  r.  As, 
in  dimensions  of  this  kind,  the  angle  e  8  f,  formed  by  the  vertical  line  and  the  per- 
pendicular 8  B,  will  for  the  most  part  be  exceedingly  small,  and  much  below  one 
degree,  the  lines  8  E  and  8  f  may  be  considered  as  equal.*  On  the  other  hand,  tbs 
line  f  r,  comprehended  between  the  line  a  e  and  the  spherical  surface  c  a,  is  e?ideDtly 
the  quantity  by  which  the  real  level  is  lower  than  the  apparent  level,  in  an  extent 
such  as  A  F,  or  more  correctly  in  a  mean  length  between  a  f  and  b  F :  for  this  reason 
take  the  mean  length  between  a  b  and  b  b,  which  differ  very  little  from  a,f  and  b  r ; 
and  in  the  table  of  differences  between  the  apparent  and  real  levels,  find  the  height 
corresponding  to  that  mean  distance :  if  this  height  be  then  added  to  the  height  s  s 
or  8  F,  already  found,  you  will-  have  8  h  for  the  corrected  height  of  the  mountain, 
above  the  spherical  surface,  where  the  points  a  and  b  are  situated. 

If  it  be  known  how  much  this  surface  is  higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea,  it 
will  be  known  also  how  much  the  summit  8  of  the  mountain  is  elevated  ahove  the 
same  lev^L 

Another  Method, 

As  it  may  be  difficult  to  establish  a  horizontal  line,  so  as  to  be  in  the  same  vertical 
plane  with  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  proceed  in  the 
following  manner : 
Trace  out  your  base  in  the  most  convenient  manner,  so  as  to  be  horisontal:  we 
shall  here  suppose  that  it  is  represented  by  a  6  (Fig.  II. J;  let  s  c  be 
the  perpendicular  from  the  summit  s  to  the  horizontal  plane  passing 
through  ab  :  and  let  e  -  be  the  point  where  this  plane  is  met  by  the 
perpendicular :  if  the  lines  o  e  and  6  e  be  drawn  to  that  point,  ve 
shall  have  the  triangles  sac  and  s  6 c,  right-angled  at  c ;  and  the 
angles  sac  and  $  b  e  may  be  found  by  measuring,  from  the  points 
a  and  b,  the  apparent  height  of  the  mountain  above  the  horizon :  the 
angles  tab  and  s  6  a,  in  the  triangle  a  s  6,  must  also  be  measured. 
Now,  since  in  the  triangle  tab,  the  angles  sab  and  s  6  a  are  known, 

*  Vor  even  in  the  cue  of  this  anele  being  a  degree,  they  woald  not  differ  a  ten  thousanddi  parti 
wbkh  wwild  aiippiMe  the  distance  of  the  itationa  from  the  mountain  to  be  man  titan  IMOSO  jards. 
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ind  aim  the  tide  a  6 ;  ray  one  of  the  other  sides,  such  for  example  as  i  a,  may  bo 
easily  determined  by  plane  trigonometry.  In  the  triangle  a  e  $,  right-angled  at  c,  aa 
theugle  fl  a  c  ia  known,  the  side  a  e  and  the  perpendicukr  $  e  may  be  found  in  the 
same  manner.  When  this  is  done,  the  method  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  ope- 
ration must  be  employed :  that  is  to  say,.find  the  depression  of  the  level  below  the 
apparent  level  for  the  nmnber  of  feet  or  yards  comprehended  in  the  line  a  e,  and 
add  it  to  the  height  f  e:  the  sum  will  be  the  height  of  the  point  a,  above  the 
real  level  of  the  points  a  and  b. 

Example — Let  the  horizoatal  length  a  6  be  2000  yards,  or  6000  feet :  the  angle 
•fl  &  80"  30^ ;  and  the  angle  1 6  a  85*  lO' ;  consequently  the  angle  6  s  a  will  be  14*  20*. 
By  means  of  these  data,  the  side  ta  of  the  triangle  a§b  will  be  found  to  be  8050 
yards.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  the  angle  s  a  c  to  have  been  measured, 
and  to  be  18*,  the  side  a  e  will  be  found,  by  trigonometrical  calculation,  to  be  7656 
yards;  and  §  c,  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  plane  passing  through  a  ft,  yill  be 
found  equal  to  2488.  Now,  as  the  depression  of  the  real  level  below  the  apparent 
level  at  the  distance  of  7656  yards,  is  12}  feet,  or  4  yards  6  inches,*  if  tbU  quantity 
be  added  to  the  height  $  c,  we  shall  have  2492  yards  6  inches  for  the  real  height 
of  the  mountain. 

Remark, — When  either  of  these  methods  is  employed,  if  the  mountain  to  be 
ineaaured  is  at  a  considerable  distance,  such  as  20000  or  40000  yards,  as  its  summit 
in  that  case  will  be  very  little  elevated  above  the  horizon,  the  apparent  height  must 
be  corrected  by  making  an  allowance  for  refraction,  otherwise  there  may  be  a  very 
coosiderable  error  in  the  result.  The  necessity  of  this  correction  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived by  observing,  that  the  summit  c  of  the  mountain  b  c 
CFig.  12),  is  seen  by  a  ray  of  light  e  ca,  which  is  not  rectili- 
neal, but  bent;  so  that  the  summit  c  is  judged  to  be  in  d, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  line  a  d,  a  tangent  to  the 
curve  A  c  a,  which  in  the  small  space  a  c  may  be  considered 
as  the  arc  of  a  circle.  The  angle  dab  therefore,  of  the  ap- 
parent height  of  the  mountain,  exceeds  the  height  at  which  the  summit  would  appear 
vrithout  refraction,  by  the  quantity  of  the  angle  cad;  which  must  be  determined.  But 
it  will  be  found  that  this  angle  c  a  d  is  nearly  equal  to  half  the  refraction  which 
would  belong  to  the  apparent  height  dab.  You  must  therefore  find,  in  the  tables, 
the  refraction  corresponding  to  the  apparent  height  d  a  b  of  the  mountain,  and  sub- 
tract the  half  of  it  from  that  height :  the  remainder  will  be  that  of  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  such  as  it  would  be  seen  without  refraction. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  summit  of  the  mountain  seen  at  the  distance 
of  20000  yards  appears  to  be  elevated  above  the  horizon  5  degrees :  the  refraction 
corresponding  to  5  degrees  is  9'  54".  the  half  of  which  is  4'  57" ;  if  4'  57"  therefore 
be  subtracted  from  5^  the  remainder  will  be  4"*  55"  3"  which  must  be  employed  as 
the  real  elevation.f 

It  may  thence  be  seen,  that,  to  proceed  with  certainty  in  such  operations,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  choice  of  stations  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  mountain  ; 
so  that  its  summit  may  appear  to  be  elevated  several  degrees  above  the  horizon ; 
otherwise  the  difference  of  the  refraction,  which  is  very  variable  near  the  horizon, 
will  occasion  great  uncertainty  in  the  measurement. 

We  shall  give  hereafter  another  method  for  measuring  the  height  of  mountains,  by 
means  of  the  barometer  ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  supposed  that  it  is  possible  to  ascend 

*  See  the  teble  in  the  additioiial  remark. 

t  Montncla  here  employA  the  oommoa  tnblea  of  refraction  tuted  for  naatical  and  astioaomical 
porpows.  Rich  a»  that  gWon  in  **  Riddle's  Nflvigation/*  and  other  woika  of  the  kind.  In  regard  to 
Urrreatrial  jntnc^km,  and  the  allowance  made  for  it,  see  the  additional  remark  at  the  end  of  tltia 
vTidc 
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to  ibe  fummit  of  tbem.  We  shall  also  give  a  table  of  the  heights  of  the  principal 
mountains  of  the  earth  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  shall  here  only  observe  that 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  world,  at  least  in  that  part  ot  it  whieh  has  hitherto  been 
accessible  to  scientific  men,  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator ;  and  it 
is  with  justice  that  an  hbtorian  of  Peru  says,  that  when  compared  with  our  Alps 
and  our  Pyrenees,  they  are  like  the  towers  and  steeples  of  the  churches  in  our  cities, 
compared  with  common  edifices.  The  highest  yet  known  is  one  in  the  Himalayaa 
range  in  India,  which  rises  nearly  27000  feet  in  a  perpendicular  direction  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

As  all  the  known  mountains  in  Europe  are  scarcely  two-thirds  of  the  height  of 
those  enormous  masses,  the  falsity  of  what  the  ancients,  and  some  of  the  moderns, 
such  as  Kircher,  have  published  respecting  the  height  of  mountains,  will  readilj 
appear.  According  to  these  authors,  ^tna  is  4000  geometrical  paces  in  height ;  the 
mounl^us  of  Norway  6000 ;  Mount  Hoemus  and  the  Peak  of  Teneriff  10000 ;  Mount 
AtlfA  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Africa  15000 ;  Mount  Athos  20000 ;  Mount 
Cassius  28000.  It  is  asserted  that  these  heights  were  found  by  meana  of  their  sha- 
dows ;  but  nothing  is  more  destitute  of  truth,  and  if  ever  any  observer  ascends  to  the 
summit  of  these  mountains,  or  measures  their  height  geometrically,  they  will  be  found 
very  inferior  to  the  mountains  of  Peru  ;  as  is  the  case  with  the  Peak  of  TenerilT, 
which  when  measured  geometrically  was  found  to  be  only  about  7000  feet. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  elevation  of  the  highest  mountains  is  very  little,  when 
compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  that  its  regular  form  is  not  sensibly 
altered  by  them ;  for  the  mean  diameter  of  the  earth  is  about  7957f  miles ;  therefore 
if  we  suppose  the  height  of  a  mountain  to  be  d|  miles,  it  will  be  only  the  2273d  part 
of  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  which  is  less  than  the  elevation  of  half  a  line  on  a  globe 
six  feet  in  diameter. 

Additional  Remark. — As  Montucla  has  not  here  explained  the  method  of  finding 
the  difference  between  the  apparent  and  true  level,  we  think  it  necessary  to  add  a 
few  observations  on  the  subject.  Two  or  more  places  are  said  to  be  on  a  true  level, 
when  they  are  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  One  place  also  is  hij^er 
than  another,  or  out  of  level  with  it,  when  it  is  farther  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth ;  and  a  line  equally  distant  from  that  centre  in  all  its  parts,  is  called  the  Um 
of  true  level.  Hence,  because  the  earth  is  round,  that  line  must  be  a  curve,  or  at 
least  parallel  or  concentric  to  it.  But  the  line  of  sight,  given  by  operations  of  level- 
ling, which  is  a  tangent,  or  a  right  line  perpendicular  to  the  semi-diameter  of  the 
earth  at  the  point  of  contact,  always  rising  higher  above  the  true  curve  line  of  level 
the  farther  the  distance,  is  called  the  apparent  line  of  level ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  line  of  true  level  and  the  apparent,  is  always  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
secant  of  the  arch  of  distance  above  the  radius  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  will  be  found 
that  this  difference  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  places,  divided 
by  the  diameter  of  the  earth ;  and  consequently  it  is  always  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance. 

From  these  principles  is  obtained  the  following  table,  which  shewv  the  hdght  of 
the  apparent  above  the  true  level  for  every  100  yards  of  distance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  every  mile  on  the  otheri 

The  common- piethods  of  levelling  are  sufficient  for  laying  pavements  of  walks,  or 
for  conveying  water  to  small  distances,  &c. ;  but  in  more  extensive  operations,  as  in 
levelling  the  bottoms  of  long  canals,  which  are  to  convey  water  to  the  distance  of 
many  miles,  and  such  like,  the  difference  between  the  true  and  apparent  level  must 
be  taken  into  account. 
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300 

0*103 

1100 

3*110 

300 

0-231 

1200 

3*701 

400 

0-411 

1300 

4-344 

500 

0-643 

1400 

5*038 

600 

0-925 

1500 

5*784 

700 

1*260 

1600 

6-680 

800 

1*645 

1700 

7-425 

900 

2  081 

Dist. 

Diff.  of 

Dist. 

Diff.  of 

Li;vel. 

Level. 

Miles. 

Ft.    In. 

Miles. 

Fl    Jn. 

i '. 

0     0^ 

7 

32     6 

1  • 

0     2 

8 

42     6 

1 

0     4i 

9 

53     9 

1 

0      8 

10 

66     4 

2 

2     8 

H 

80     3 

3 

6     0 

12 

95     7 

4 

10     7 

13 

112     2 

5 

16     7 

.  u 

130      1 

6 

23   11 

By  means  of  these  tables  of  reductions,  the  di6ference  between  the  true  and  appa- 
rent level  can  be  found  by  one  operation ;  whereas  the  ancients  were  obliged  to 
employ  a  great  niaoy;  for  being  unacquainted  with  the  correction  answering  to  any 
distance,  they  levelled  only  froni  one  20  yards  to  another,  as  they  had  occasion  to 
continue  the  work  to  some  considerable  extent. 

These  tables  will  answer  several  useful  purposes :  First,  to  find  the  height  of  the 
apparent  level  above  the  true,  at  any  distance.  If  the  given  distance  be  contained 
in  the  table,  the  correction  of  the  level  will  be  found  in  the  same  line  with  it.  For 
example,  at  the  distance  of  1000  yards  the  correction  is  2*57,  or  nearly  two  inches 
and  a  half;  and  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  it  is  W  feet  4  inches.  But  if  the 
exact  distance  be  not  found  in  the  table,  multiply  the  square  of  the  distance  in  yards 
by  2'57,  and  divide  by  1000000,  or  cut  off  six  places  on  the  right  for  decimals,  the 
rest  will  be  inches ;  or  multiply  the  square  of  the  distance  in  miles  by  66  feet  4  inches. 
Slid  divide  by  100. 

2d.  To  find  the  extent  of  the  visible  horizon,  or  how  far  can  be  seen  from  any  given 
height  on  a  horizontal  plane,  as  at  sea,  &c.  Let  us  suppose  the  eye  of  an  observer 
on  the  top  of  a  ship's  mast  at'  sea,  to  be  at  the  height  of  IdO  feet  above  the  water, 
it  will  then  see  about  14  miles  all  around ;  or  from  the  top  of  a  cliff  by  the  sea 
ftitie,  the  height  of  which  is  66  feet,  a  person  may  see  to  the  distance  of  nearly  10 
miles  on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Also,  when  the  top  of  a  hill,  or  the  light  in  a 
light-house,  the  height  of  which  is  130  feet,  first  comes  into  the  view  of  an  eye  on 
board  a  ship,  the  table  shews  that  the  distance  of  the  ship  from  it  is  14  miles,  if 
the  eye  be  at  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but  if  the  height  of  the  eye  in  the  ship 
be  80  feet,  the  distance  will  be  increased  by  nearly  1 1  miles,  making  in  all  about 
25  miles. 

3d.  Suppose  a  spring  to  be  on  the  one  side  of  a  hill,  and  a  house  on  an  opposite 
bill,  with  a  valley  between  them,  and  that  the  spring  seen  from  the  house  appears, 
by  a  levelling  instrument,  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  foundation  of  the  house,  which 
we  shall  suppose  to  be  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  it :  this  spring  will  be  8  inches 
above  the  true  level  of  the  house ;  and  that  difference  would  be  barely  sufficient  for 
the  water  to  be  brought  in  pipes  from  the  spring  to  the  house,  the  pipes  being 
laid  all  the  way  under  ground. 

4th.  If  the  height  or  distance  exceed  the  limits  of  this  table :  Then  first,  if  the 

distance  be  given,  divide  it  by  2,  or  by  3,  or  by  4,  &c.,  till  the  quotient  come  withiu 

the  distances  in  the  table  ;  then  take  out  the  height  answering  to  the  quotient,  and 

multiply  it  by  the  square  of  the  divisor,  that  is  by  4,  or  by  9,  or  by  16,  &c.,  which 

will  give  the  height  required.     Thus,  if  the  top  of  a  hill  be  just  seen  at  the  distance 

of  40  miles;   then  40  divided  by  4,  is  10,  and  opposite  to  10  in  the  table  will  be 

found  664  feet,  which  multiplied  by  16,  the  square  of  4,  gives  lOOUfor  the  height 
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of  the  bill.  Bnt  when  the  height  is  giren,  diride  it  by  one  of  these  square  nuaiberi, 
4,  9,  16t  25,  &C.,  till  the  quotient  conie  within  the  limits  of  the  table,  and  multiply 
the  quotient  by  the  square  root  of  the  divisor,  that  is  by  2,  or  3,  or  4,  or  5,  &c,  for 
the  distance  sought.  Thus,  whea  the  top  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffl  said  to  be  about 
Smiles  or  15fM0  feet  high,  just  comes  into  Tiew  at  sea,  divide  15840  by  225,  or  the 
square  of  1.5,  and  the  quotient  is  70  nearly,.to  which  in  the  table  corresponds  by  pro- 
portion nearly  lOf  miles;  which  multiplied  by  15,  will  give  154  miles  and)  for  the 
distance  of  the  mountain. 

In  regard  to  the  terrestrial  refraction,  which  in  measuring  heights  is  to  be  taken  into 
account  also,  as  it  makes  objects  to  appear  higher  than  they  really  are,  it  is  estimated 
by  Dr.  Ma^ikelyne  at  ^  of  the  distance  obserred,  expressed  in  degrees  of  a  great 
circle.  Thus  if  the  diatance  be  10000  fathoms,  its  IO(b  part  1000  fathoms  is  the  60th 
part  of  a  degree  on  the  earth,  or  1',  which  is  therefore  the  refraction  in  the  altitude 
of  the  object  at  that  distance. 

Le  Gendre,  ho^rever.  says  he  is  induced  by  sereral  experiments  to  allow  only  ^th 
part  of  the  distance  for  refraction  in  altitude.  So  that  upon  the  distance  of  lOOQO 
fiithoms,  the  14th  part  of  which  is  714  fathoms,  be  allows  only  44*  of  terrestrial  re- 
fraction, so  many  being  contained  in  the  714  fathoms. 

Delambre,  an  ingenious  French  astronomer,  makes  the  quantity  of  terrestrial  re- 
fraction to  be  the  llth  part  of  the  arrh  of  distance.  But  the  English  measurers, 
Col.  Ed.  Williams,  Capt.  Mudge,  ind  Mr.  Dalby.  from  a  multitude  of  exact  obfcrva- 
tions  made  by  them,  determine  the  quantity  of  refraction  to  be  the  12th  part  of  the 
said  distance.  The  quantity  of  this  refraction  however  is  found  to  vary,  with  the 
different  states  of  the  weather  and  atmosphere,  from  the  15tb  part  of  the  distance 
to  the  9th  part ;  the  medium  of  which  is  the  12th,  as  above  mentioned. 

PROBLEM  xrx. 

Method  of  knowing  the  ComteUatione. 

To  learn  to  know  the  heavens,  you  must  first  provide  yourself  with  some  good 

celestial  charts,  or  a  planisphere  of  such  a  size,  that  stars  of  the  first  and  becond  mag- 

nitude  can  be  easily  distinguished.     At  the  end  of  the  present  article  we  shall  point 

out  the  best  works  on  this  subject. 

j;,*^^    ]3.  Having  placed  before  you  one  of  these 

'*!  ftjrrMi  charts,  that  containing  the  north  pole,  turn 

your  face  towards  the  north,  and  first 
find  out  the  great  bear,  commonly  called 
Charles's  wain  (Fig.  13.)  It  may  be  easily 
known,  as  it  forms  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able groups  in  the  heavens,  consisting  of 

Sir  *V — r^3S£~'" ^*CmiaptU     •^^^n  •*•"  ®^  *^*  second  magnitude,  ftwr 
-'^  **•  '^        of  which  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as 

to  represent  an  irregular  aqoare,  lad  the 
^     ^  other  three  a  prolongation  in  the  form  of 

*''**-  a  very  obtuse  scalene  triangle.    Besides, 

by  examining  the  figure  of  these  seven  stars,  as  exhibited  in  the  chart,  you  will  eanly 
distinguish  those  in  the  heavens  which  correspond  to  them.  When  you  have  made 
yourself  acquainted  with  these  seven  principal  stars,  examine  on  the  chart  the  eon. 
figuration  of  the  neighbouring  ones,  which  belong  to  the  Great  Bear ;  ard  you  will 
thence  learn  to  distinguish  the  other  less  considerable  stars  which  compose  that 
constellation. 

After  knowing  the  Great  Bear,  you  may  easily  proceed  to  the  Lesser  Bear ;  for 
nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  draw,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  figure,  a  straight  line 
through  two  anterior  stars  of  the  square  of  the  Great  Bear,  or  the  two  fiarthcat 
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diftint  from  the  tail :  this  line  will  pus  very  oesr  the  pohr  star,  a  star  of  the  second 
magniuiile,  and  the  only  one  of  that  size  in  a  pretty  large  space.  At  a  little  distance 
from  it,  there  are  two  other  stars  of  the  second  and  third  magnitude,  which,  with  four 
more  of  a  less  size,  form  a  figure,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Great  Bear ;  but 
smsller.  This  is  what  is  called  the  Lesser  Bear;  and  you  may  learn,  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  to  distinguish  the  stars  which  compose  it. 

Now,  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  those  sUrs  of  the  Great  Bear,  nearest  to 
the  tail,  and  through  the  polar  star,  it  will  conduct  you  to  a  very  remarkable  group 
of  fire  stars  arranged  nearly  in  this  form  ji^  :  these  are  the  constellations  of  Cassi- 
opeia,in  which  a  very  brilliant  new  star  appeared  in  1572;  though  soon  after  it 
became  fainter,  and  at  length  disappeared. 

If  s  line,  perpendicular  to  the  above  line,  be  next  drawn,  through  this  constella- 
tion, it  will  conduct,  on  the  one  side,  to  a  very  beautiful  star  called  Algenib,  which 
is  ill  the  back  of  Perseus ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  re- 
markable by  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Near  Perseus  is  the  brilliant  star  of  the 
Goat,  called  Capella,  which  is  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  forms  part  of  the  constel-* 
latioii  of  Auriga. 

After  this,  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  through  the  two  last  stars  of  the  tail  of  the 
Greit  Bear,  you  will  come  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Arcturus,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  stars  in  the  heavens,  which  forms  part  of  the  constellation  of  Bootes. 

In  this  manner  you  may  successively  employ  the  knowledge  you  have  obtained 
of  the  stars  of  one  constellation,  to  enable  you  to  find  out  the  neighbouring  ones. 
We  shall  not  enlarge  farther  on  this  method ;  for  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  we 
cannot  proceed  in  this  manner  through  the  whole  heavens :  but  any  person  of  inge- 
naity,  in  the  eourse  of  a  few  nights,  may  learn  by  these  means  to  know  a  gveat  part 
of  the  heavens ;  or  at  any  rate  the  principal  stars. 

The  andents  were  not  acquainted  with,  or  rather  did  not  insert  into  their  cata- 
lo^ue,  more  than  1022  fixed  stars,  which  they  divided  into  48  constellations;  but 
their  number  is  much  greater,  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  which  can  be 
distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  The  Abb^  de  la  Caille  observed  1492  in  the  small 
space  comprehended  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  south  pole ;  a  part 
of  which  he  formed  into  new  constellations.  But  this  space  is  to  the  whole  sphere, 
as  3  to  10  nearly ;  so  that  in  our  opinion,  the  whole  number  of  the  stars  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  may  be  estimated  at  about  6500.  It  is  a  mere  illusion  that  makes  us 
conclude,  on  the  first  view,  that  they  are  innumerable ;  for  if  you  take  a  space  com- 
prefaended  between  four,  five,  or  six  stars  of  the  second  and  third  magnitude,  and  try 
to  count  those  it  contains,  you  will  find  that  it  can  be  done  without  moch  difficulty; 
and  some  idea  may  be  thence  formed  of  their  total  number,  which  will  not  much 
exceed  that  above  stated. 

The  stars  are  divided  into  diflferent  classes,  viz.,  stars  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
&c  magnitude,  as  far  as  the  sixth,  which  are  the  smallest  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye.  There  are  20  of  the  first  magnitude,  76  of  the  second,  223  of  the  third,  512 
of  the  fourth,  &c* 

In  regard  to  the  eonstellatious,  the  number  of  those  commonly  admitted  is  90; 
of  which  33  belong  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  12  to  the  Zodiac,  and  the  remaining 
45  to  the  austral  or  southern  hemisphere.  We  shall  here  give  a  catalogue  of  them, 
with  the  number  of  the  princii>al  stars  of  which  each  is  composed,  together  with  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  stars :  the  constellations  which  have  this 
mark  *  against  them,  are  modem  ones,  the  others  ancient.  The  figures  placed  against 
the  principal  stars,  denote  their  magnitudes. 
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I.    PRINCIPAL   C0NBTELLATI0N8   NORTH  OF  TRB   ZODIAC. 


No. 

1 

CoDitellations. 

No.of 
Stars 

24 

Chief  Stan. 

No. 
19 

Conntellationa. 

No.ol 
SUrs 

Chief  Stui. 

Ursa  Minor 

Pole  Star      2 

Serpens 

50 

2 

Ursa  Major 

105 

Dubhe           1 

20 

Scutum  Sobieski 

76 

3 

Perseus 

72 

Algenib         2 

21 

Hercules    cum 

4 

Auriga 

66 

Capella          1 

Ramo  et  Cer- 

5 

•Bootes 

54 

Arcturus       I 

bero 

117 

RasAigiathaa 

6 

Draco 

84 

Rastaber       3 

22 

•  Serpentarius 

7 

•Cepheus 

61 

Alderamin     3 

siveOphiucus 

142 

Raa  Alhi^;!u3 

8 

•Canes  Venatici 
Bcil.Asterian 

23 

•Taurus   Ponia- 
towski 

7 

et  Chara 

63 

24 

Lyra 

24 

Vega             1 

9 

*Cor  Caroli 

3 

25 

•Vulpccula  et 

10 

*  Triangulum 

10 

Anser 

36 

1] 

Triangulum 

26 

Sagitta 

12 

minus 

6 

27 

Aquila 

40 

Altair           1 

12 

*Musca 

6 

28 

Delphinus 

13 

13 

•Lynx 

48 

29 

•Cygnua 

82 

DenebAdJge  l 

14 

*Leo  Minor 

59 

30 

•Equuleus 

10 

15 

•  ComaBerenices 

46 

31 

•Lacerta 

16 

16 

*  Camelopardalus 

78 

32 

•Peguus 

88 

Markab        2 

17 

•Mons  Menelaus 

11 

33 

•Andromeda 

71 

Almaac         2 

18 

CoronaBorealis 

21 

II.    C0N8TSLLATI0KB  IN  THE   ZODIAC. 


No. 

t 

CoastellatiODB. 

No.a( 
SUrs 

67 

Chief  Stan. 

No. 

CoDfltcllatioiis. 

No.of 
Stan 

Chief  Stan. 

1 

Aries 

7 

Libra 

65 

ZubenichMaliS 

2 

Taurus 

143 

Aldebaran       1 

8 

Scorpio 

37 

Antares         i 

3 

(jemini 

87 

Castor  and 

9 

Sagittarius 

73 

Pollux    1.2 

10 

Capricomus 

54 

4 

Cancer 

87 

11 

Aquarius 

119 

Scheat            3 

5 

Leo 

101 

Regulus          1 

12 

Pisces 

115 

6 

Virgo 

117  ISpicaVirginis  1 

1                              1 

III.    PRINCIPAL  CONSTELLATIONS 

SOUTH    OF  THR 

ZODIAC. 

No. 

1 

ConsteOatkmt. 

No.of 
Stan 

Chief  Stan. 

No. 

Conatellataons. 

No.of 
Stan 

Chief  Stan,      j 

*  Phoenix 

13 

15 

Canis  Major 

31 

Sirius            1 

2 

•Offidna  Sculp. 

16 

*£qauleu8    Pic- 

toria 

12 

torius 

8 

3 

Eridanus 

76 

Achemar       1 

17 

•Monoceros 

31 

4 

•Hydras 

31 

18 

Canis  Minor 

18 

Ppocyon        I 

5 

•Cetus 

70 

Menkar         2 

19 

•Chameleon 

10 

6 

♦FomaxChemica 

14 

.20 

•Pyxis  Nautica 

4 

7 

•Horologium 

13 

21 

•Pisds  Volans 

8 

8 

•Reticulus 

22 

Hydra 

43 

Cor  HydrsB   1  ' 

Rhomboidalia 

10 

23 

^Sextans 

43 

9    •XipMas 

7 

24 

•Robur    Caroli- 

10 

•Celapraxitellis 

16 

num 

12 

11 

•Lepus 

18 

25 

•Machina  Pnen- 

12 

vColiunba  Noa- 

matica 

3 

chi 

10 

26 

•Crater 

1  1 

A  Ikes           3 

13 

Orion 

70     Betelgiiese     l  | 

27 

•Corvus 

9 

Algorab        3 

14  1 

Argo  Navis 

43 

Canopus        l  1 

28 

'Crosiers 

6 
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No. 

CoulelUtMiis. 

No.ol| 
Stan 

4 

Chief  Stais. 

No. 

Con^teltatuaMi 

NOMI 

Surs 

Chief  Stan. 

29 

•Musca 

• 

38 

*  Corona  Aii8« 

30 

*Api8  Indica 

11 

trails 

12 

31 

*Circmiia 

4 

39 

•Pavo 

14 

32 

Centaurns 

36 

40 

^Indus 

12 

33 

*Lapiu 

24 

41 

*Microflcopium 

10 

34 

•QoadnEucUdis 

12 

42 

•Octans  Hadlei- 

35 

*Tni]giiluin  Alia- 

5 

anoa 

43 

trale 

43 

*Griu 

14 

36 

Ara 

9 

44 

•Toucan 

9 

37 

^Telescopiam 

9 

45 

Piscas  Anstra- 

1 

lia 

90 

Fomalhant     1 

IV.    NUITBBR    OF    STARS   OP   EACH    MAGNXTCDE. 

Conatellatioaa. 

ft 

Magnitudes. 

Total 
Number 
of  Stara. 

I. 

5 

^  6 

9 

II. 

16 
24 

36 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

In  the  Zodiac 

Ic  the  N.  Hemisphere 

In  the  S.  Hemisphere 

12 
33 
45 

90 

44 

95 

84 

120 
200 
190 

183 
291 
221 

646 
635 
323 

1014 

1251 

865 

N 

20 

76 

223 

512 

695 

1604 

3130 

We  shall  not  here  enter  into  any  physical  details  respecting  the  stars ;  ae  we  re- 
serve these  for  another  place,  where  we  shall  speak  of  their  distances,  magnitudes, 
notion,  and  various  other  things  reUtiog  to  this  subject ;  such  as  new  stars,  change- 
able or  periodical  stars,  &c. 

The  best  celestial  charts  were  for  a  long  time  those  of  Bayer's  Uranometria,  a  work 
in  folio^  published  in  1603,  and  which  has  gone  through  a  great  many  editions.    But 
these  charts  have  given  phice  to  the  magnificent  Celestial  Athu  of  Flamsteed,  pub- 
lished in  folio  at  London,  in  1729 ;  a  work  indispensably  necessary  to  every  practical 
astronomer.     Of  the  other  charts  or  planispheres,  those  of  Pardies,  published  in  1673, 
in  six  sheets,  magnificently  engraved  by  Duchange,  are  esteemed.    We  have  also  the 
two  planispheres  of  De  la  Hire,  in  two  sheets.     Senex,  an  English  engraver,  published 
h'kewise  two  new  planispheres,  according  to  the  observations  of  Flamsteed ;  one  of 
them  ill  two  sheets,  where  the  two  hemispheres  are  projected  on  the  plane  of  the 
equator ;  and  the  other  where  they  are  projected  on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic.    Those 
who  have  not  the  Celestial  Atlas  of  Flamsteed  must  provide  themselves  with  either 
of  these  planispheres.     The  modern  astronomers,  and  particularly  La  Caille,  having 
added  a  great  number  of  new  constellations  to  the  old  ones  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, two  new  planispheres  have  on  that  account  been  formed.    One  of  them,  by 
M.  Robert,  consists  of  two  sheets,  where  the  ground  of  the  heavens  is  coloured  blue ; 
•0  that  the  constellations  are  very  distinctly  seen.    It  is  constructed  according  to  the 
newest  observations ;  and  it  is  accompanied  with  useful  instructions  respecting  the 
method  of  knowing  the  heavens. 

As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  astronomers,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  con- 
stellations and  stars  of  the  Zodiac,  because  the  planets  move  in  that  circular  band, 
Senex,  before  mentioned,  published^  about  half  a  century  ago.  The  Starry  Zodiac, 
from  Flamsteed's  Observations ;  and  as  it  was  diflScult  to  be  procured  at  Paris,  the 
Sieur  Dheuland,  engraver,  gave,  in  17«'>5,  a  new  edition  of  it ;  with  such  corrections 
as  the  interval  between  that  period  and  the  time  when  Senex  published  his  edition, 
hud  rendered  necessary.    He  was  directed  in  this  undertaking  by  M.  de  Seligny,  a 
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young  offieer  in  the  serrice  of  the  East- India  Compsnj.  To  the  Zodiac  d  Dheobnd 
ii  annexed  a  minute  catalogue  of  the  Zodiacal  stare,  with  their  longitudes  and  latitudo, 
reduced  to  the  year  1755.  This  catalogue  comprehends  924  stare;  hut  the  author, 
to  render  his  work  more  useful  in  nautical  observations,  gires  to  his  Zodiac  ten 
degrees  of  latitude,  on  each  side  of  the  ecliptic:  It  may  be  readily  seen,  from  what 
has  been  here  said,  that  those  who  are  not  possessed  of  the  Celestial  Atlas  of 
FUmsteed,  must  procure  the  Zodiac  and  Catalogue  of  Dheuland,  or  nther  of  Seligny, 
and  that  even  possessing  the  former  work  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  the 
latter. 

A  new  edition  of  Flamsteed's  Atlas,  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  original  sixe,  has 
since  been  published,  with  a  phinisphere  of  the  austral  stare  observed  by  La  Caille. 
M.  Fortin,  the  author,  reduced  all  tAie  stare  to  the  year  1780 ;  and  added  a  chart 
of  the  stare  representing  the  different  figures  which  they  form,  together  with  theii 
relative  positions. 

To  the  above  list  we  may  add  tha  large  Celestial  Atlas  lately  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Bode,  of  Berlin,  consisting  of  twenty  sheets. 

Remark. — Since  the  period  when  mankind  began  to  observe  the  stare,  varioas 
astronomere,  at  different  times,  have  undertaken  to  exhibit,  in  charts,  their  places, 
relative  distances,  and  magnitudes.  To  the  works  of  this  kind  before  mentioned,  we 
may  add  also  the  Ccelum  Steriatum  of  J uUuu  Schiller,  1627;  the  Hnmsiea/aai  Sobes- 
eianum  of  Hevelius,  1690,  in  54  sheets;  and  Doppelmayer's  Celestial  Atlas,  Nurem- 
beig  1742.  In  the  year  1729  Flamsteed's  Celestial  Atlas  was  published  in  28  sheets, 
containing  2919  stars,  observed  by  that  astronomer  at  Greenwich,  and  divided  into 
56  constellations.  In  the  year  1776,  an  edition  of  it,  reduced  to  the  quarto  form, 
was  published  at  Paris  by  Fortin,  in  30  sheets;  in  the  year  1796  La  Landc  and 
Mechain  published  the  same  plates,  considerably  improved  and  enlarged  with  seven 
new  constellations.  In  the  year  1782  M.  Bode  published  the  same  Atlas  in  34  sheets, 
small  folio ;  but  he  added,  besides  the  old  observations,  a  great  many  new  ones,  and 
above  2100  fixed  stare  and  nebulae.  In  the  year  1748,  a  new  Urancgrapkimt  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  of  Bayer,  to  consist  of  50  sheets,  was  announced  to  be  published 
by  subscription  in  England.  Dr.  Be  vis,  a  noted  astronomer,  was  at  the  head  of 
this  undertaking,  and  some  of  the  sheets  were  engraved ;  but  the  work  was  never 
completed.  *  The  Atlas  now  published  by  professor  Bode,  in  20  sheets,  is  constructed 
according  to  an  entirely  new  projection.  Flamsteed's  charts  were  eaeh  21  inches  in 
breadth  and  28  inches  in  length ;  those  of  Bode's  Atlas  are  26  inches  in  breadth  and 
38  in  length.  Flamsteed's  Atlas  contains  only  56  coostellations  on  28  sheets;  that 
of  Bode  contains  106  on  18  sheets,  together  with  the  stars  around  the  south  pole, 
and  two  hemispheres.  Of  late  yeare,  by  the  continued  assiduity  of  astronomers, 
the  number  of  stars  observed  has  been  much  increased.  Dr.  Herechel,  with  his  excellent 
telescopes,  has  discovered  above  2500  nebulae,  groups  of  stare,  and  double  stars. 
Baron  von  Zach  of  Gotha  constructed  a  new  and  complete  catalogue  of  the  fixed 
stars,  from  his  own  observations  ;  but  Professor  Bode  for  the  greatest  number  of  his 
improvements  was  indebted  to  La  Lande.  This  meritorious  astronomer  supplied  him 
at  different  times  with  new  stars,  amounting  altogether  to  about  6000,  which  were 
observed  by  himself  and  his  nephew  Le  Fran9ois,  at  the  Military  school,  with  a  mural 
quadrant  by  Bird.  But  the  first  manuscripts  transmitted  by  La  Lande,  contained  the 
right  ascensions  only  to  minutes  of  time ;  and  consequently  were  not  accurately 
enough  defined  for  the  large  scale  on  which  these  charts  are  constructed.    Professor 

•  ^Another  Htfle  known  Celestial  Atlas,  whicli  at  least  ia  oot  mentiooed  b;  La  Lande,  is  Oat  oT  Cor- 
UnianuB  HhomBa,  a  Benedictine  and  profenor  of  mathematica  at  Augaboq;.    It  ia  entiUed   **  IV- 

ortbetbc 


namentum  Pirmianum,"  in  honour  of  the  then  bialiop  of  the  bonae  of  Pinnian,  and  vas  wMiriMd 
at  Ancrtmrg  in  oauOI  IbUo,  ia  tbe  year  1731.  In  thia  Atlaa  the  northern  orown  ia  called  '*  «2«nnA 
Firnilana." 
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Bode  (herefore  inserted  only  some  of  these  stars  into  his  charts,  heing  obliged  to 
leave  out  the  greater  part  of  them.  La  Lande  sent  afterwards  more  correct  positions ; 
Slid  though  the  professor  encountered  many  difficulties  in  reducing  them»  in  conse- 
quence of  errors  in  the  transcribing  or  calculation,  be  was  enabled  to  add  to  his  charts 
some  tfaoutands  of  new  stars,  furnished  by  tbe  above  astronomei.  The  professor 
however  found  several  vacuities,  and  being  desirous  that  tbe  improvement  introduced 
into  bis  work  should  be  uniform,  he  resolved  to  supply  these  deficiencies  from  his 
own  observations.  He  began  therefore  in  the  month  of  December  1796,  at  the  royal 
ohservstory  of  Berlin,  to  search  for  and  observe  new  stars,  with  a  mural  quadrant  by 
Bird ;  snd  by  these  means  was  enabled  to  enrich  his  Atlas  with  some  hundreds  of 
ttars,  of  tbe  6th  and  7th  magnitudes,  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  catalogues. 

Flsmsteed,  for  his  charts,  made  choice  of  a  kind  of  projection  by  which,  especially 
under  great  declinations,  no  proper  idea  is  given  of  tbe  real  figure  of  the  circles  of 
the  sphere.  In  these  charts  the  parallels  to  the  equator  are  straight  lines,  which 
interact  tbe  meridians,  where  the  cosines  of  their  distance  from  the  mean  meridian 
fslls.  They  appear  therefore  as  crooked  lines;  the  meridians  or  great  qircles  appear 
sIm>  crooked,  and  the  parallels  or  less  circles  straight  lines,  entirely  contrary  to  the 
real  form  which  these  circles  of  the  sphere  exhibit.  Professor  Bode  therefore  made 
choice  of  another  kind  of  projection,  namely,  that  conical  projection  described  by 
Ksstner  in  his  Geometrical  Treatises,  and  in  which  the  semi-diameter  of  the  mean 
parallel  is  the  cotangent  of  its  declination.  The  mean  meridian,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  lengthened  where  these  cotangents  fall ;  and  from  this  point  as  a  centre 
are  drawn  tbe  parallel  circles  at  every  5  degrees.  At  this  centre  the  value  of  the 
angle  of  right  ascension,  for  example  10  degrees,  is  made  =  sin.  decl.  10^;  and  the 
meridians  are  drawn  as  straight  lines.  By  this  construction  tbe  degrees  of  ascension 
sre  kept  in  the  proper  proportion  to  those  of  declination,  in  the  mean  zones  lying  be- 
tween tbe  parallels,  at  fiir  as  they  extend  east  or  west ;  and  the  principal  stars  which 
each  sheet  exhibits,  fall  in  these  mean  zones.  Each  sheet  generally  contains  about  75% 
on  the  equator,  of  right  ascension,  and  54°  in  declinaiion.  When  the  equator  falls  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  chart,  the  parallels  and  meridians  are  straight  lines,  placed  at  equal 
distances,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles!  Tbe  polar  regions  are  deli- 
oested  according  tbe  stereographic  projection.  The  scale  of  these  charts,  the  two 
polar  ones  excepted,  is  10*  declination  to  4  inches  English. 

Tbe  names  of  all  the  constellations  are  given  in  Latin,  according  to  the  general 
practice;  tbe  original  constellations,  when  they  form  tbe  principal  figures  in  the 
chart,  are  completely  shaded ;  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  smallest  stars  and  the. 
nebulous  spots  are  apparent.  The  names  are  given  in  large  Roman  shaded  characters. 
Tbe  constellations  introduced  in  modern  times  are  shaded  in  the  punctured  manner; 
and  tbe  names  are  added  in  large  open  Roman  characters.  Besides  the  Arabic  and 
Latin  names  already  known,  the  old  Arabian  names  are  also  added  to  many  of  the  stars. 
The  epoch  of  the  right  ascension  of  these  stars  is  fixed  at  the  1st  of  January,  1801. 

Tbe  Society  for  tbe  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  have  published  two  sets  of 
celestial  maps  on  the  gnomonic  projection.  The  smaller  is  of  a  quarto  size,  and  the 
larger  of  25  inches  square,  and  forms  one  of  the  moat  useful  celestial  Atlases  bitheito 
published.  The  late  Professor  Harding,  well  known  to  astronomers  as  the  discoverer 
of  the  planet  Juno,  published  an  Atlas  of  the  heavens,  which  is  considered  exceedingly 
accurate — especially  that  part  of  it  where  planets  may  be  expected  to  appear.  At  the 
death  of  the  Professor  many  copies  of  this  valuable  Atlas  were  in  posACssion  of  the 
family,  and  several  copies  were  purchased  on  the  occasion  by  English  astronomers. 

An  Atlas  has  for  some  time  been  in  progress  of  construction  from  actual  observations 
made  by  several  astronomers  in  Germany  and  one  or  two  in  England,  each  taking 
a  separate  part  of  the  beavens  and  filling  up  from  his  observations  skeleton  forms  with 
which  he  is  famished.  This  work  when  finished  will  doubtless  be  of  standard  character. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  tHOBT   TIBW  OF  THB    PRINCIPAL  FACTS  IN  BBOABD  TO  PHYSICAL    AtTBOBOHT, 

OB  THB   SYSTEM  OF  THB  VNIYBBSB. 

Tbebb  is  DO  difference  of  opinion  at  present  among  enlightened  philoaophen,  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  planets  and  of  the  sun.  All  those  capable  of  estimating 
the  proofs  deduced  from  astronomy  and  physics,  admit  that  the  sun  occupies  the 
eentre  of  an  immense  space,  in  which  the  following  planets  revolve  around  him  st 
different  distances,  viz.,  Mercury  and  Venus  i  the  Earth,  always  aooompanicd  by 
the  moon ;  Mars  ;  Pallas  and  Vesta,  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers;  Ceres,  discovered  by 
M.  Piazzi ;  Juno,  by  Harding ;  and  Jupiter,  followed  by  his  four  moons  or  satellites ; 
Saturn,  surrounded  by  his  ring,  and  accompanied  by  seven  satellites ;  the  Oeoigisa 
planet,  discovered  by  Dr.  Herschel,  together  with  its  satellites ;  and  lastly  a  great 
number  of  comets,  which  have  been  shewn  to  be  nothing  else  but  planets  having 
orbits  very  much  elongated. 

The  path  in  which  each  of  the  planets  moves  around  the  sun  is  not  a  circle,  butsa 
ellipsis  more  or  less  elongated,  in  one  of  the  fod  of  which  that  luminary  is  placed; 
so  that  when  the  planet  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis,  beyond  the  centre,  it  is  st 
its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun  ;  and  when  at  the  other  extremity  of  that  axis,  it  h 
at  its  nearest  distance.  This  ellipsis  however  is  not  very  much  elongated :  that  de- 
scribed by  Mercury  is  the  most  of  all  of  the  ancient  planets ;  for  the  dutance  of  its 
focus  from  the  centre  is  equal  to  a  fifth  part  of  its  semi-axis.  That  of  Venus  ii 
nearly  a  circle.  In  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  centre 
is  only  about  a  57th  part  of  the  semi-axis.  The  last  discovered  planet,  Pallas,  it  is 
said  has  its  orbit  the  most  elongated  of  any,  its  eccentricity  being  about  one  third 
of  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun. 

The  motion  of  all  these  bodies  around  the  sun  is  regulated  by  two  celebrated  laws, 
the  discovery  of  which  has  rendered  the  name  of  Kepler  immortal.     The  firrt  of 
these  laws,  which  relates  to  the  motion  of  a  planet  in  the  different  points  of  its  orbit, 
is,  that  it  always  moves  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  area  described  by  the  radius  vector, 
Fig,    14.  ^'  ^^^  straight  line  drawn  from  the  planet  to  the  sun,  incressci 

uniformly  in  equal  times,  or  is  always  proportional  to  the  time; 
so  that  if  a  planet,  for  example,  employs  SO  days  in  moving  from 
A  to  It  (Fig.  14.)  and  2G  in  moving  from  r  to  p,  the  miztilinrsl 
area  a  s  «-  will  be  to  the  mixtilineal  area  rap,  as  90  to  20;  or 
A  s  r  is  to  A  s  p,  as  SO  to  50,  or  as  3  to  5.  In  double  the  time 
therefore  this  area  is  double,  and  so  on ;  whence  it  follows,  that 
when  the  planiet  is  at  its  greatest  distance,  it  moves  with  tbe 
least  velocity  in  its  orbit.  The  ancients  laboured  under 
a  mistake,  when  they  imagined  that  the  retardation  whieb 
they  observed  in  the  motion  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  such  as  the  sun  for 
example,  was  a  mere  optical  illusion:  this  retardation  ia  partly  real,  and  psrtly 
apparent. 

The  second  law,  discovered  by  Kepler,  is  that  which  regulat«s  the  distances 
of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  and  their  periodical  times,  or  the  times  of  their  revo- 
lutions. According  to  this  law,  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  of  two  planets 
from  the  sun,  around  which  they  perform  their  revolutions,  are  always  in  proportioo 
to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  periodical  times ;  thus,  if  the  mean  distances 
of  two  planets  from  the  sun,  be  the  one  double  of  the  other,  since  the  cubes  of  tbese 
distances  will  be  as  1  to  8,  the  squares  of  the  periodical  times  will  be  as  1  to  8;  con- 
sequently the  times  themselves  mil  be  to  each  other  as  1  to  the  square  root  of  S, 
which  IS  S|  nearly. 
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This  rule  holdt  good,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  principal  planets,  those  which 
revolve  about  the  sun,  but  also  in.  regard  to  the  secondary  planets,  which  revolve 
tfound  a  primary  planet,  as  the  four  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  seven  satellites 
of  Saturn.  If  the  earth  had  two  moons,  they  also  would  observe  this  law  in  regard 
to  each  other  by  a  mechanical  necessity. 

These  two  laws,  first  discovered  by  Kepler,  from  his  obserrations  and  those 
of  Tycho  Brahe,  were  afterwards  confirmed  and  proved  by  Newton,  from  the  princi- 
ples and  laws  of  motion ;  so  that  those  who  deny  truths  so  well  established,  must  be 
incapable  of  feeling  the  force  of  a  demonstration. 

We  know  of  no  secondary  cause  that  could  have  any  influence  in  regulating  the 
distances  of  the  planets  from  the  sun,  yet  there  appears  a  relation  between  the  dis- 
tances which  is  too  remarkable  to  be  considered  accidental.  This  was  first  remarked 
by  Bode  of  Berlin,  who  remarked  that  a  planet  was  wanting  to  complete  the  re1a*> 
tion;  and  that  want  has  since  been  supplied  by  the  discovery  of  the  four  new  planets 
at  almost  the  precise  distances  from  the  sun  which  Bode  suggested  that  a  planet 
ought  to  be.  According  to  Bode  (and  it  is  nearly  true),  the  distances  of  the  planets 
nay  be  expressed  as  follows : — that  of  the  Earth  being  10. 

Mercury •     2*  =      4 

Venus 2»4-8-2P=      7 

Earth  2»  +  3-2»  =    10 

Mars 2»  +  3*2^=    16 

New  planets    2«  +  3-2»  =    28 

Jupiter 2>  +  S'^=    ^^ 

Saturn 2»  +  8'2»  =  100 

Georgium  Sidus 2^  +  3*2^  =  196 

We  shall  now  lay  before  our  reader  every  thing  most  remarkable  in  regard  to  those 
celestial  bodies  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  beginning  with  the  son.  They 
who  can  behold  this  sublime  picture  without  emotion,  ought  to  be  classed  among 
those  stupid  bebgs  whose  minds  are  insensible  to  the  most  magnificent  works 
of  the  Deity. 

I — Of  the  Sun, 

The  sun,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  our  system,  as  a  source 
of  light  and  heat,  to  illuminate  and  vivify  all  the  planets  subordinate  to  it.  Without 
his  benign  influence  the  earth  would  be  a  mere  block,  which  in  hardness  would  sur- 
pass marble  and  the  most  compact  substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  no 
vegetation,  no  motion  would  be  possible :  in  a  word,  it  would  be  the  abode  of  dark- 
ness, inactivity,  and  death.  The  first  rank  therefore  among  inanimate  beings  cannot 
be  refused  to  the  snn  ;  and  if  the  error  of  addressing  to  a  created  object  that  adora- 
tion which  is  due  to  the  Creator  alone,  could  admit  of  excuse,  we  might  be  tempted 
to  excuse  the  homage  paid  to  the  sun  by  the  ancient  Persians,  as  is  still  the  case 
among  the  Guebres,  their  successors,  and  some  savage  tribes  in  America. 

The  sun  is,  or  seems  to  be,  a  globe  of  fire,  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  almost 
to  111  times  that  of  the  earth,  being  about  883217  English  miles ;  its  surface  there- 
fore is  12321  times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth ;  and  its  mass  1367631  times. 
Its  distance  from  the  earth,  according  to  the  latest  observations,  is  about  95  millions 
of  miles. 

This  enormous  mass  is  not  absolutely  at  rest :  for  modem  astronomUrs  have  found 
that  it  revolves  round  its  axis,  in  25  days  12  hours.  This  motion  takes  place,  on  an 
axis  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  about  7^° ;  so  that  the  equator  of  the  sun 
has  the  same  inclination  to  the  earth's  orbit. 

This  phenomenon  was  discovered  by  means  of  the  spots,  with  which  the  surface 
of  the  auo  is  covered  at  certain  periods  r  with  the  assistance  of  a  telescope,  these 
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■pots,  which  are  darlc,  and  generally  of  a  very  irregular  forni»and  whidi  often  remun 
acme  naonthg,  may  be  obserred  on  the  disk  of  this  luminary.  They  were  first  die- 
covered  by  Galileo,  who  thus  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  opinion  of  the  philosophers 
of  that  time,  some  of  whom,  treading  in  the  steps  of  Aristotle,  considered  the  ce« 
lestial  bodies  as  unalterable.  He  repeatedly  observed,  nt  different  periods,  large 
spots  on  the  sun's  disk  ;  saw  them  always  approach  in  the  same  direction,  and  almost 
in  a  straight  line  to  one  of  the  edges ;  then  disappear,  and  re-appear  afterwards  at 
the  other  edge ;  whence  he  concluded  that  the  sun  had  a  rotary  motion  about  hit 
axis.  It  is  remarked  that  these  spots  employ  27  days  12  hours  to  return  to  the  sanoe 
point  of  the  disk  where  they  began  to  be  observed ;  hence  it  follows  that  they  require 
25  days  12  hours,  to  perform  a  complete  revolution;*  and  consequently  the  sun  em- 
ploys that  time  in  revolving  about  his  axis. 

It  thence  follows,  also,  that  a  point  in  the  sun's  equator  moves  about  four  times 
and  a  third  as  fast  as  a  point  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  during  its  diurnal  motion ; 
for,  the  circumference  of  a  solar  great  circle  being  111  times  as  great,  these  points 
would  move  with  the  same  velocity  if  the  period  of  the  sun's  revolution  were  111 
days.  But  being  only  25  days  and  K»me  hours,  it  is  about  four  times  and  a  third  as 
rapid. 

Astronomers  have  also  had  the  curiosity  to  measure  the  extent  of  some  of  these  solar 
spots ;  and  have  found  that  they  are  sometimes  much  larger  than  the  whole  earth. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  spots ;  some  philosophers  have  conjectured,  that 
they  can  be  nothing  else  than  parts  of  the  nucleus  of  the  sun  which  remain  unco- 
vered, in  consequence  of  the  irregular  movements  of  a  fluid  violently  agitated.  An 
English  astronomer.  Professor  Wilson  of  Glasgow,  revived  this  idea  in  the  Philoso- 
phical  Transactions  for  1773,  with  this  difference,  that  according  to  his  theory  the 
luminous  matter  of  the  sun  is  not  fluid,  but  of  such  a  consistence  that,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  there  may  be  sometimes  formed  in  it  considerable  excavations, 
which  discover  a  portion  of  the  nucleus.  The  sloping  aides  of  these  excavations, 
according  to  his  opinion,  form  the  faculas,  or  that  border  less  luminous,  without  being 
black,  with  which  these  spots  are  generally  surrounded.  This  theory  he  endeavours 
to  establish,  by  examining  the  phenomena  that  ought  to  be  exhibited  by  such  exca- 
vations, according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  might  present  themselves  to  an  ob- 
server. 

Other  philosophers  have  supposed  these  spots  to  be  only  clouds  of  fuliginous 
vapours,  which  remain  suspended  over  the  surface  of  the  sun,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  smoke  that  rises  from  Vesuvius  at  the  time  of  an  eruption  ;  and  which  to  an  eye 
placed  in  the  atmosphere  would  appear  to  cover  a  large  tract  of  country.  Some  also 
have  imagined  them  to  consist  of  a  kind  of  scum  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  heterogeneous  matters,  which  have  fallen  on  the  sun's  surface.  But,  in  all  pro- 
bability, nothing  certain  will  ever  be  known  on  the  subject.  For  considerable  pe- 
riods no  large  spots  are  seen  on  the  sun*s  disk,  and  sometimes  a  great  many  are  ob- 
served. In  1637  it  is  said  they  were  so  numerous,  that  both  the  beat  and  splendour 
of  that  luminary  were  in  some  measure  diminished  by  them.f  If  the  opinion 
of  Descartes,  respecting  the  incrustation  of  the  stars,  and  their  conversion  into  opake 
planets,  had  been  then  known,  some  apprehensions  might  have  been  entertained 
of  seeing  the  sun,  to  the  great  misfortune  of  the  human  species,  undergo  this  straoge 
metamorphosis. 

We  shall  here  remark  that  a  certain  figure  of  the  sun,  given  on  the  authority  oi 
Kircher,  and  copied  in  various  maps  of  the  world,  ought  to  be  considered  merely  as 


*  The  resMM)  of  tbii  difference  ia,  that  while  the  nm  perfbnnii  a  complete  reTolvtion  on  its 
ttie  earth,  moving  in  i'a  orbit,  advancea  about  25  deereaa  lowarda  the  aame  aide :  on  whidi  aoooant 
the  apot  miiat  adU  paas  over  alwat  S5  degreea,  before  it  can  be  in  the  aame  point  of  view  in  resanl 
to  the  earth. 

t  la  September  1890,  they  were  very  namerana,  and  aoaay  of  ttiem  lai|e. 
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■n  imaginiiy  production.  No  obierratlons  hare  erer  been  made  by  any  astrononier, 
that  can  serve  as  the  least  foundation  for  it. 

In  1683,  Casaini  discovered  that  the  sun  not  only  has  a  proper  light  of  his  own, 
but  that  he  is  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  luminous  atmosphere,  which  extends  to  an 
iinmen»e  distance,  since  it  sometimes  reaches  the  earth.  But  this  atmosphere  is  not 
of  s  form  nearly  spherical,  like  that  of  the  earth  :  it  is  lenticular,  and  situated  in  such 
a  manner  that  its  greatest  breadth  coincides  almost  with  the  prolongation  of  the  solar 
equator.  We  indeed  often  see,  during  very  serene  weather,  and  a  little  after  sun* 
Kt,  a  light  somewhat  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  several  degrees  broad  at  the  horizon, 
and  deaeasing  to  a  point,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  45^.  It  is  principally  towards 
the  equinoxes  that  this  phenomenon  is  observed ;  and  as  it  has  been  since  seen,  and  in 
various  places,  by  a  great  number  of  astronomers,  these  appearances  cannot  perhaps 
be  accounted  for,  but  by  supposing  around  the  sun  an  atmosphere  such  as  that  above 
mentioned. 

It  has  been  observed  that  this  Zodiacal  light  is  most  distinct  about  the  first  of 
Blarcfa,  at  about  7  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  but  it  has  been  seen  in  January,  and 
according  to  M.  Toulquier  it  is  always  seen  at  Guadaloupe  in  fine  weather. 

Doctor  Herschel  has  two  ingenious  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1795  and  1802,  containing  many  new  and  curious  speculations  on  the  nature  and  con« 
stitution  of  the  sun,  his  light,  &c.  Dissatisfied  with  the  old  terms  used  to  denote 
certain  appearances  on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  Dr.  Herschel  rejects  them  ;  and  instead 
of  the  words,  spots,  nuclei,  penumbrs,  luculi,  &c.,  he  substitutes  openings,  shal- 
lows, ndges,  nodules,  corrugations,  indentations,  pores,  &c.  He  imagines  that  the 
body  of  the  sun  is  an  opake  habitable  planet,  surrounded  and  shining  by  a  luminous 
atmosphere,  which  being  at  times  intercepted  and  broken,  gives  us  a  view  of  the  sun's 
body  itself,  which  are  the  spots,  &c.  He  conceives  that  the  sun  has  a  very  exten- 
sive atmosphere,  consisting  of  elastic  fluids,  that  are  more  or  less  lucid  and  tran- 
iparent,  and  of  which  the  lucid  ones  furnish  us  with  light.  "  This  atmosphere, 
he  thinks,  is  not  less  than  1843,  nor  more  than  2765,  miles  in  height :  and  he  sup. 
poses  that  the  density  of  the  luminous  sohir  clouds  need  not  be  much  more  than 
that  of  our  aurora  borealis,  in  order  to  produce  the  effects  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. The  sun  then,  if  thfs  hypothesis  be  admitted,  is  similar  to  the  other  globes 
of  the  soUr  system,  with  regard  to  its  solidity — ^its  atmosphere — ^its  surface  diversi- 
fied with  mountains  and  valleys — ^the  rotation  on  its  axis — and  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies 
on  its  surface ;  it  therefore  appears  to  be  a  very  eminent,  large,  and  lucid  planet,  the 
principal  one  in  our  system,  disseminating  its  light  and  heat  to  all  the  bodies  with 
which  it  is  connected. 

II.^O/  Mercury, 

« 

Mercury  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  ancient  planets,  and  the  nearest  the  sun :  its 
distance  from  that  luminary  is  about  |{  of  that  of  the  earth :  Mercury  therefore  re- 
volres  about  the  sun  at  the  distance  of  about  37  millions  of  miles.  On  account  of 
this  position,  it  is  never  more  than  28^  2(X  from  the  sun,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  very  difficult  to  be  seen.  When  at  about  its  greatest  elongation  from  the  sun 
it  appeara  through  a  good  telescope  as  a  crescent  like  the  moon  towards  her 
quadratures. 

It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  from  any  observations  whether  Mercury  has  a 
motion  round  its  axis,  which  however  is  very  probably  the  case. 

This  planet  completes  its  revolution  round  the  sun  in  87  days  23  hours  15  minutes ; 
U)d  its  diameter  is  to  that  of  the  earth  as  2  to  5 ;  so  that  its  bulk  is  to  that  of  the 
earth  as  8  to  125. 

The  distance  of  Mercury  from  the  sun  being  no  more  than  |{  of  that  of  the  earth ; 
■nd  as  heat  increases  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distance ;  it  thence 
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follows  that,  cteierU  parUnUf  it  is  nearly  seven  times  as  hot  in  that  planet  as  on  onr 
eaitb.  This  heat  even  fiur  exceeds  that  of  bcMling  water.  If  Mercury  therefore 
has  the  same  conformation  as  our  earth,  and  is  inhabited,  the  beings  by  which  it  ii 
peopled  must  be  of  a  nature  very  different  from  those  of  the  latter.  In  this  there  is 
nothing  repugnant  to  reason ;  for  who  will  dare  to  confine  the  power  of  the  Ddty 
to  beings  almost  similar  to  those  with  which  we  are  acqnaint4*d  on  the  earth  ?  We 
shall  shew  hereafter  that  the  conformation  of  the  surface  of  Mercury,  and  the 
nature  of  the  circumambient  fluid,  may  be  such  as  to  make  it  not  impossible  for 
such  beings  as  ourselves  to  exist  in  it. 

III.— 0/  VenuM. 

Venus  is  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  planets  in  the  heavens.  This  planet,  as  is  well 
known,  sometimes  precedes  the  sun ;  and  on  that  account  is  called  Zactycr,  or  the 
morning  star :  sometimes  it  follows  him,  appearing  the  first  afler  he  is  set ;  and  oo 
that  account  is  distinguished  also  by  the  name  of  VetpeTf  or  the  evening  star. 

This  planet  revolves  about  the  sun  at  a  distance  from  him>  which  is  to  that  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun,  as  68  to  96 ;  consequently  its  distance  firom  the  sun  is 
about  66  millions  of  miles :  its  greatest  elongation  from  the  sun,  in  r^;ard  to  os, 
is  about  48^,  and  it  exhibits  the  same  phases  as  the  moon. 

The  revolution  of  Venus  around  the  sun  is  performed  in  224  days  16  houn  4S 
minutes :  its  diameter,  according  to  the  latest  and  moat  correct  observations,  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  earth,  and  consequently  it  is  of  equal  bulk  also.  Changeable 
spots  have  been  dis^covered  on  the  surfiu:e  of  Venus,  which  serve  to  prove  the  revo- 
lution of  that  planet  about  its  axis ;  but  the  period  of  this  revolution  is  not  yet  fully 
ascertained.  M.  Bianchini  makes  it  to  be  24  days,  and  M.  Cassini  23  hours  20  mi^ 
nutes.  For  our  part-  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion ;  but  unfortunately 
these  spots,  seen  by  Maraldi  and  Cassini,  are  no  longer  visible,  even  with  the  help 
of  the  best  ielescopes,  at  least  in  Europe :  at  present  not  a  single  spot  can  be  ob- 
served in  this  planet ;  and  therefore  the  questiou  must  remain  undetermined  till  new 
ones  are  seen. 

Venus  may  sometimes  pass  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  seen  on  the  disk  of  the  latter,  where  it  appears  as  a  black  spot,  of  about  a  minute 
apparent  diameter.  It  was  seen  for  the  first  time  passing  over  the  sun's  disk  in  Nov. 
1631 ;  it  was  again  observed  under  the  like  circumstances  on  the  6th  of  June,  1761; 
and  the  same  observation  was  made  on  the  Sd  of  June,  1769.  It  will  not  be  sgab 
seen  passing  over  the  sun's  disk,  till  the  9th  of  December,  1874.  In  the  observation 
of  this  phenomenon,  all  the  states  of  Europe  interested  themselves,  as  the  founds- 
tion  of  the  best  method  of  finding  the  sun*s  parallax,  from  which  his  distance  firoiD 
the  earth  may  be  computed,  and  thence  his  distance  from  any  other  planet  whoie 
time  of  revolution  is  known. 

IV.— 0/  the  Earth. 

The  Earth,  which  we  inhabit,  is  the  third  in  the  order  of  the  planets  hitherto 
known.  Its  orbit,  the  semi-diameter  of  which  is  about  96  millions  of  miles,  oom- 
prehends  within  it  those  of  Venus  and  Mercury.  It  performs  its  revolution  about 
the  sun  in  365  days  6  hours  11  minutes ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  a  distinction  should 
be  made  between  the  real  and  completerevolution  of  the  earth,  and  the  tropical  revo- 
lution or  what  is  called  the  solar  year.  The  latter  consists  of  365  days  5  boors  49 
minutes ;  because  it  represents  only  the  time  which  the  sun  employs  in  returning  to 
the  same  point  of  the  equinoctial ;  but  as  the  equinoctial  points  go  back  every  year 
50*,  which  makes  the  stars  seem  to  advance  the  same  quantity,  in  the  same  period ; 
when  the  earth  has  returned  to  the  point  of  the  vernal  equinox,  it  must  still  pan  over 
50*  before  it  can  attain  to  the  point  of  the  fixed  sphere,  where  the  equinox  wss  the 
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lireceding  year.  But  as  it  employs  for  this  parpoae  about  20  minutes,  these  added  to 
the  tropical  year  will  give»  as  the  time  of  the  complete  revolution,  from  a  point  of 
the  fixed  q>here  to  the  same  point  again,  365  days  6  hours  11  minutes,  as  mentioned 
sboTe. 

During  a  rcTolution  of  this  kind,  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  motion, 
always  maintains  its  axis  parallel  to  itself;  and  it  performs  its  revolution  around  this 
szii,  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars,  in  23  hours  56  minutes  ;  for  it  is  in  regard  to  the 
fixed  stars  that  this  revolution  ought  to  be  measured,  and  not  in  regard  to  the  sun, 
which  has  apparently  advanced  in  the  same  direction  about  a  degree  per  day.  This 
parallelism  of  the  earth's  axis  produces  the  variation  of  the  seasons ;  as  it  exposes 
toflaetimes  the  northern  and  sometimes  the  southern  part  to  the  direct  influence  of  the 
aim's  rays. 

This  parallelism  however  is  not  absolutely  invariable.  In  consequence  of  certain 
physical  causes,  it  has  a  small  motion,  by  which  it  deviates  from  it,  at  each  revolution, 
about  50  seconds;  as  if  it  had  a  conical  motion,  exceedingly  slow,  around  the  move- 
able and  supposed  axis  of  the  ecliptic.  On  account  of  this  motion,  the  apparent  pole 
of  the  world,  among  the  fixed  stars,  is  not  fixed ;  but  revolves  about  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  approaches  certain  stars,  while  it  recedes  from  others.  The  polar  star 
has  not  always  been  the  nearest  the  arctic  pole ;  nor  is  it  yet  at  its  greatest  degree  of 
proximity:  it  will  attain  to  this  situation  about  the  year  2100  of  our  era,  and  its 
diitance  from  the  pole  at  that  period  will  be  28^  or  29  ;  the  arctic  pole  will  then  recede 
more  and  more  from  it,  so  that  in  the  course  of  ages  there  will  be  another  polar  star, 
and  even  others  after  that  in  succession. 

The  axix  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  at  present,  in  an  angle 
of  nearly  23*  26,  which  causes  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the  equator,  and  pro- 
duces the  different  changes  of  the  seasons.  This  inclination  is  also  variable,  and, 
according  to  modern  observations,  decreases  about  a  minute  every  century:  the 
ecliptic  therefore  slowly  approaches  towards  the  equator,  or  rather  the  equator  towards 
the  ecliptic ;  and  if  this  motion  takes  place  with  the  same  velocity,  and  in  the  same 
direction,  the  equator  will  coincide  with  the  ecliptic  in  about  140,000  years ;  and  then 
a  perpetual  spring,  as  well  as  an  equality  of  the  days  and  nights,  will  prevail  all  over 
the  earth. 

But  it  has  been  shewn  by  Laplace,  that  all  variable  planetary  phenomena  are  periodi- 
cal, and  restricted  with  respect  to  their  amounts  within  certain  and  comparatively 
narrow  limits ;  one  of  which  being  attained,  they  recede  again  towards  the  opposite 
one;  but  the  times  of  periodical  variation  are  many  of  them  of  great  extent* 

V OftheMocn, 

Of  all  the  celestial  bodies  which  surround  us,  and  by  which  we  are  illuminated,  the 
most  interesting,  next  to  the  sun,  is  the  moon.  Being  the  faithful  companion  of  our 
globe  during  its  immense  revolution,  she  often  supplies  the  place  of  the  sun,  and  by 
her  funt  light  consoles  us  for  the  loss  we  sustain  when  the  rays  of  that  luminary  are 
withdrawn.  It  is  the  moon  yrhich  raising,  twice  every  day,  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
produces  in  them  that  reciprocal  motion,  known  under  the  name  of  the  flux  and 
reflux ;  *a  motion  which  is  perhaps  necessary  in  the  economy  of  the  globe. 

The  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth  is  about  00)  semi-diameters  of  the 
latter,  or  240,000  miles.  Her  diameter  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  earth,  as  20  to 
73,  or  neariy  as  to  3  to  II ;  so  that  her  mass,  or  rather  bulk,  is  to  that  of  the  earth, 
nearly  as  1  to  48|. 

The  moon  is  an  opake  body  ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  adduce  here  any 
proof  of  this  assertion.  She  is  not  a  polished  body,  like  a  mirror  ;  for  if  that  were 
th«  esse,  it  would  scarcely  transmit  to  us  any  light,  as  a  convex  mirror  disperses  the 
nyi  in  such  a  manner  that  an  eye,  at  any  considerable  distance,  sees  only  one  point 
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-on  the  lurfiMse  fllaminated ;  wliereai  the  moon  tnnsniHe  to  ut  from  her  whole  dhk  t 
light  sensibly  unifomi. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  ohser¥ation  shews  in  the  hody  of  the  moon  asperities 
still  greater,  considering  her  magnitude,  than  those  with  which  the  earth  is  eoTered. 
If  the  moon  indeed  be  attentively  viewed,  some  days  after  her  conjunction,  the  boun- 
dary of  the  shaded  part  will  be  seen  as  it  were  indented ;  which  can  arise  only  fran 
the  effect  of  its  inequalities.  Besides,  at  a  little  distance  from  that  boundary,  in  tlie 
part  not  yet  illuminated,  there  are  observed  luminous  points,  which,  increasing  gr^ 
dually  as  the  luminous  part  approaches  them,  are  at  length  confounded  with  it,  snd 
form  the  indentations  above  mentioned ;  in  short,  the  shadows  of  those  parts,  wben 
they  are  entirely  illuminated,  are  seen  to  project  themselves  to  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance, and  to  change  their  position,  according  as  they  are  illuminated  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  in  a  direction  mwe  or  less  oblique.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
summits  of  the  mountains  on  our  earth  are  illuminated,  while  the  neighhooring 
valleys  and  plains  are  still  in  obscurity ;  and  that  their  shadows  are  projected  to  s 
greater  or  less  distance,  on  the  right  or  the  left,  according  to  the  elevation  and  pori- 
tion  of  the  sun.  Galileo,  the  author  of  this  discovery,  measured  the  height  of  one  of 
these  lunar  mountains  geometrically ;  and  found  it  to  be  about  3  leagues,  which  it 
nearly  double  the  height  of  the  most  elevated  peaks  of  the  highest  mountains  known 
on  the  earth.  But  later  astronomers,  by  more  accurate  measurements,  hsve 
found  that  few  of  the  lunar  mountains  rise  above  a  mile  in  height,  and  that  the 
majority  do  not  reach  above  half  that  height. 

The  best  time  to  observe  the  shadows  is  about  half  moon,  when  the  sepsratios 
of  light  from  the  dark  part  is  a  straight  line ;  the  shadows  are  then  seen  of  their 
full  extent,  not  being  foreshortened. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  names  given,  by  astronomers  to  these  spots,  snd 
of  their  use  in  astronomy.  We  shall  therefore  not  repeat  them  here,  but  proceed  to 
aomething  more  interesting.  On  the  sur&ce  of  the  moon  there  are  spots  of  different 
kinds,  some  luminous,  and  others  in  some  measure  obscure.  It  was  long  considered 
as  fully  established  that  the  most  luminous  parts  were  land,  and  the  obscure  parts 
•ea ;  for  it  was  said,  as  water  absorbs  a  part  of  the  light,  it  must  transmit  a  weaker 
splendour  than  the  land,  which  reflects  it  very  strongly.  But  this  reasoning  is  not 
well  founded ;  for  if  these  spots,  which  are  obscure  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
noon,  consisted  of  water,  when  illuminated  obliquely,  as  they  are  in  respect  to  tti 
during  the  first  days  after  the  conjunction,  they  ought  to  transmit  to  us  a  very  livelj 
light ;  as  a  mirror  which  seems  black  to  those  not  placed  in  the  point  to  wbidi  it 
reflects  the  solar  rays,  appears  on  the  other  hand  exceedingly  bright  to  an  ejre  sits* 
ated  in  that  point. 

Others  have  hence  been  induced  to  believe  that  these  obscure  parts  are  immense 
forests ;  and  this  indeed  may  be  more  probable.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  vast 
forests  still  in  Europe,  and  those  of  America,  were  seen  at  a  great  distance,  thcjr 
would  appear  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  earth's  surface.* 

But  is  this  observation  sufficient  to  make  us  conclude  that  these  spots  are  reslly 
forests?    We  do  not  think  it  is ;  and  the  reasons  are  as  follow : 

It  is  in  a  manner  proved,  that  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere ;  for,  if  she  bsd,  it 
would  produce  the  same  effects  as  ours.  A  star,  on  the  moon  approaching  it,  would 
change  its  colour :  and  its  rays,  broken  by  that  atmosphere,  would  give  it  a  veiy 
irregular  motion,  even  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  moon.  But  nothing  of  this 
kind  is  observed.    A  star  covered  by  the  dark  edge  of  the  moon  suddenly  dis^rpean, 

•  About  the  eightfi  day  of  tKe  moon'i  age,  towards  tlia  vpper  jmrt  of  flie  noon,  and  not  ftr  tnm 
the  line  whidi  divldea  the  light  from  the  dark  part,  ia  aeeo  a  atraiidit  and  deep  ezoaratloo  nutans 
throagh  ao  extenslTe  ranKe  of  hillii.  If  we  were  to  meet  with  mith  an  escavatloD  on  tte  flahe  «• 
InhaUt,  we  dwuld  oertsfaily  oondder  it  a  monument  of  ancient  art. 
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wiihoat  changing  iti  oolour,  or  experiencing  any  sennble  refraction.  Some  astro- 
nomers indeed  have  imagined  that  they  saw  lightning  in  the  moon,  during  total 
eclipses  of  the  sun ;  but  this  no  doubt  was  an  illusion,  owing  to  their  eyes  being 
fatigued  by  looking  too  attentively  at  the  sun.  Besides,  if  there  were  clouds  and 
vapours  in  the  moon,  they  would  sometimes  be  seen  to  conceal  certain  known  parts 
of  ber  surface ;  as  an  observer  placed  in  the  moon  would  certainly  see  certain  pretty 
large  portions  of  the  earth,  such  as  whole  provinces,  concealed  sometimes  for  days, 
and  even  weeks,  by  those  clouds,  which  frequently  cover  them,  during  as  long  a 
period.  M.  de  la  Hire  has  shewn  that  an  extent  as  large  as  Paris  would  be  percepti- 
ble to  an  observer  in  the  moon,  if  viewed  through  a  telescope  which  magnified 
objects  about  100  times. 

But  if  there  be  no  dense  atmosphere,  no  elevation  of  vapours,  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  any  kind  of  vegetation  in  it ;  and 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  can  produce  neither  plants,  trees,  nor  forests,  and  conse- 
quently no  animals.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  moon  is  not  inhabited ;  besides, 
if  it  were  inhabited  by  animals  nearly  similar  to  man,  or  endowed  with  some  kind 
of  reason,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  not  make  some  changes  in 
the  surface  of  that  globe.  But  since  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  to  the  present 
time,  no  alteration  has  been  observed  in  its  surface. 

The  moon  always  presents  to  the  earth  very  nearly  the  same  face;  and  therefore 
she  must  have  a  rotary  motion  about  an  axis,  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  the 
duration  of  which  forms  the  lunar  month ;  or  in  one  of  its  hemispheres  there  must 
be  some  cause,  which  makes  it  incline  towards  the  earth.  The  latter  conjecture  is 
more  probable  ;  for  why  should  this  revolution  of  the  moon  around  its  axis  be  per- 
formed exactly  in  the  period  of  its  rotation  about  the  earth.  However,  as  the  moon 
always  presents  the  same  face  to  the  earth,  it  thence  follows,  that  her  whole  surface 
is  illuminated  by  the  sun,  in  the  course  of  a  lunar  month ;  the  days  therefore  in  the 
moon  are  equal  to  about  15  of  ours,  and  the  nights  of  the  same  duration. 

But  if  we  suppose,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  that  there  are  inhabitants 
in  the  moon,  they  will  enjoy  a  very  singular  spectacle ;  an  observer  placed  towards 
the  middle  of  the  lunar  disk,  for  example,  will  always  see  the  earth  motionless  to- 
Avards  hb  zenith^  or  having  only  a  motion  of  nutation,  in  consequence  of  reasons 
which  we  shall  explain  hereafter.  In  a  word,  each  inhabitant  of  that  hemisphere 
will  always  see  the  earth  in  the  same  point  of  the  horizon ;  while  the  sun  will  appear 
to  perform  his  revolution  in  a  month.  On  the  contrary,  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
hemisphere  will  never  see  the  earth ;  and  if  there  are  astronomers  in  it,  some  of  them 
no  doubt  will  undertake  a  voyage  to  the  hemisphere  which  is  turned  towards  us,  for 
the  purpose  of  observing  this  sort  of  motionless  moon,  suspended  in  the  heavens  like 
,a  Iamp,and  the  more  remarkable  as  it  must  appear  to  the  lunar  inhabitants  of  a  diameter 
four  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  moon  appears  to  us ;  with  a  great  variety  of  spots 
performing  their  revolutions  in  the  interval  of  24  hours :  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  earth,  intersected  by  vast  seas,  large  continents,  and  immense  forests,  such 
as  those  of  America,  must  exhibit  to  the  moon  a  disk  variegated  with  a  great  many 
spots,  more  or  less  luminous. 

We  have  said  that  the  moon  always  presents  the  same  disk  to  the  earth ;  but 
strictly  speaking  this  is  not  exactly  the  case ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  moon 
has  a  certain  motion,  called  libration,  in  consequence  of  which  the  parts  nearest  the 
edge  alternately  approach  to  or  recede  from  that  edge  by  a  kind  of  vibration.  Two 
kinds  of  libiation  are  in  particular  distinguished ;  one  called  a  libration  in  latitude, 
by  which  the  parts  near  the  austral  or  the  boreal  poles  of  the  moon,  seem  to  vibrate 
from  north  to  south,  and  from  south  to  north,  through  an  arc  which  may  comprehend 
about  5  degrees.  This  however  is  a  mere  optical  effect,  produced  by  the  parallelism 
of  the  moon's  axis  of  rotation,  which  is  inclined  2^  degrees  to  the  ecliptic. 
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The  other  libration  is  that  io  longitude ;  which  takcB  place  around  the  above  aiis, 
at  an  angle  of  nearly  7)  degrees ;  and  as  both  are  combined,  it  needs  ezdte  no  wonder 
that  this  phenomenon  should  have  long  been  an  object  of  research  to  philosophers. 
However,  it  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  if  there  really  be  any,  who 
arc  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  disc  turned  towards  the  earth,  must  see  our  globe 
alternately  rise  and  set,  describing  an  arc  of  only  a  few  degrees. 

The  moon  is  a  little  depressed  at  the  poles  in  consequence  of  her  rotation,  bat 
because  she  presents  always  the  same  £sce  to  the  earth  she  must  be  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  that  axis  which  points  towards  the  earth.  According  to  the  theory  this 
excess  ought  to  be  about  the  3000th  part  of  the  least  axis.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  also  present  always  the  same  face  to  the  planet,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  a  general  consequence  of  the  combined  laws  of  gravitation  snd 
revolution. 

The  planes  of  the  earth's  equator  and* the  moon's  orbit,  and  liie  plane  drawn 
through  the  moon*B  centre  parallel  to  the  ecliptic,  have  always  very  nearly  the  saoie 
intersection. 

VI.— 0/  Mart. 

Mars,  which  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  reddish  splendour,  is  the  fourth  in 
the  order  of  the  primary  planets.  Its  orbit  incloses  that  of  Mercury,  Venus,  and  the 
earth ;  consequently  the  motions  of  these  planets  must  exhibit  to  the  inhabitants  of 
"Mars  the  same  phenomena,  as  are  presented  by  Mercury  and  Venus  to  the  inhabitants 
of  our  globe. 

The  revolution  of  Mars  around  the  sun  is  performed  in  686  days  23  hours  30  nuoutes, 
or  nearly  two  years.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  more  than  1)  that  of  the 
earth,  or  about  144  millions  of  miles. 

Spots  are  observed  sometimes  on  the  disc  of  Mars,  by  which  it  is  proved  that  it 
revolves  t)n  an  axis  almost  perpendicular  to  its  orbit;  and  that  this  revolution  is 
completed  in  24  hours  39  minutes.  The  days  therefore,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mare, 
if  there  are  any,  must  be  nearly  equal  to  ours ;  and  the  days  and  nights  in  this  planet 
must  be  of  the  same  length,  since  its  equator  couicides  with  its  orbit. 

Mars  has  a  very  dense  atmosphere,  and  when  either  of  the  poles  emerges  from  dark- 
ness into  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  is  found  to  be  decidedly  brighter  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  surface;  and  the  extent  of  the  bright  spot  gradually  becomes  less  during 
the  time  that  the  pole  remains  in  the  light.  This  appearance  has  been  conceived  to 
be  caused  by  snow  deposited  during  the  polar  winter,  and  the  gradual  melting  of  it 
during  the  summer.     The  diameter  of  Mara  is  about  4100  miles. 

VII.— O/  Jupiter, 

The  next  planet  to  Mars,  of  the  ancient  ones,  is  Jupiter.  Its  distance  from  the 
sun  is  above  5  times  that  of  the  earth,  being  490  millions  of  miles.  The  period  of  its 
revolution  around  the  sun  is  11  years  317  days  12  hours  20  minutes.  Its  diameter, 
compared  with  that  of  the  earth,  is  as  11  to  I ;  so  that  its  bulk  is  1331  times  as  great 
as  that  of  our  globe. 

This  bulk  does  not  prevent  Jupiter  from  revolving  around  his  axis  with  mach 
more  rapidity  than  our  earth.  The  spots  observed  on  the  disc  of  this  planet  bare 
indeed  shewn  that  this  revolution  is  performed  in  9h.  56ai. ;  so  that  it  is  more  than 
twice  as  quick,  and  as  any  point  in  the  equator  of  Jupiter  is  eleven  times  as  hr  dis- 
tant from  the  axis  as  a  point  of  the  earth's  equator  is  from  the  terrestrial  axis,  it  thence 
follows  that  this  point  in  Jupiter  moves  with  a  velocity  about  twenty-four  times  as 
great. 

It  has  therefore  been  observed  that  the  body  of  Jupiter  is  not  perfectly  spherical : 
it  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  flattened  at  the  poles,  and  the  diameter  of  its  equator  is  to 
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that  pttMiig  from  the  oii«  pole  to  the  other,  according  to  the  latest  observations 
made  with  the  most  perfect  instrumenta,  as  14  to  13. 

On  the  four  new  PUmetM,  ecmmonhitfrom  their  emallneee,  called  Aatroids. 

These  planets  Cebss,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  are  situated  between  the  orbits 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  are  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the- sun. 

Ceree  was  discovered  by  Piazzi,  on  January  1,  1801.  It  is  of  a  ruddy  though  not 
very  deep  colour,  and,  being  surrounded  by  an  extensive  and  dense  atmosphere,  it 
exhibits  a  distinct  disc  when  viewed  with  a  magnifying  power  of  200.  Like  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth,  that  of  Ceres  is  very  dense  near  the  planet,  and  becomes  rarer 
at  a  greater  distance.  As  this  planet  approaches  the  earth  its  apparent  size  increases 
mach  more  rapidly  than  it  ought  to  do  from  the  diminution  of  the  distance ;  an  effect 
which,  Schroeter  observes,  arises  from  the  finer  exterior  strata  becoming  visible  as  it 
approaches. 

It  performs  its  revolution  round  the  sun  in  about  four  years  seven  months  and  ten 
days.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about  2*669  times  that  of  the  earth ;  and 
ita  diameter  has  been  varionsiy  estimated  at  from  163  to  1630  miles. 

PaUaa  was  discovered  March  28th,  1802,  by  Dr.  Olben,  of  Dremen.  It  is 
nearly  of  the  same  apparent  magnitude  as  Ceres,  but  of  a  less  ruddy  colour.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  nebulosity,  but  of  less  extent  than  that  of  Ceres.  But  Pallas  is 
distioguished  from  all  other  planets  by  the  great  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic.  While  the  other  planets  revolve  in  orbits  which  are  nearly  circular, 
and  deviating  only  a  few  degrees  from  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  that  of  Pallas  is 
inclined  to  this  plane  about  35  degrees ;  and  while  the  mean  distance  of  this  planet  from 
the  sun  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Ceres,  from  the  greater' eccentricity  of  the  orbit 
of  Pallas,  the  orbits  of  these  two  planets  intersect  each  other,  a  phenomenon  quite 
anomalous  in  the  solar  system.  The  diameter  of  this  planet,  like  that  of  Ceres,  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  determined :  it  has  been  estimated  at  from  80  to  upwards  of 
2000  miles. 

Jnno  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Harding,  at  Lilienthal,  on  September  1st,  1804.  It 
is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  is  free  from  the  nebulosity  which  surrounds  Ceres  and 
Pallas.  It  is  probably  the  smallest  of  the  new  planets ;  but  it  b  distinguished  by  the 
great  eccentricity  of  its  orbit,  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun  being  double  its  least 
distance.  Its  time  of  revolution  is  about  4  years  and  123  days ;  and  its  mean  apparent 
diameter,  as  seen  from  the  earth,  is,  according  to  Schroeter,  3*057." 

Vetia From  the  regularity  observed  in  the  distances  of  the  old  planets  from  the 

sun,  some  astronomers  supposed  that  a  planet  existed  between  the  orbits  of  Alars  and 
Jupiter.  The  discovery  of  Ceres  seemed  to  confirm  this  conjecture,  which, 
however,  was  overturned  by  the  discovery  of  Pallas  and  Juno.  Dr.  Olben,  how- 
ever, imagined  that  these  small  celestial  bodies  might  be  the  fragments  of  a  large 
planet,  which  had  been  burst  by  some  internal  convulsion,  and  that  several 
more  might  be  discovered  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  And  he 
conceived  that  if  they  originated  in  this  manner,  though  their  orbits  might  be 
differently  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  yet  as  they  must  all  have  diverged  from  the  same 
point,  they  must  have  two  common  points  of  reunion  in  opposite  regions  of  the 
heavens.  These  nodes  he  found,  from  observation  on  the  planets  that  had  been 
discovered,  to  be  in  Virgo  and  the  Whale.  With  the  hope  therefore  of  detecting 
other  fragments  of  the  supposed  planet.  Dr.  Olben  examined  thrice  every  year  all  the 
little  atars  in  these  two  opposite  constellations,  and  he  discovered  Juno  in  the  Whale; 
and  GO  March  29th,  1807,  he  discovered  Vesta  in  Virgo. 

The  appearance  of  this  planet  is  similar  to  that  of  a  star  of  the  5th  or  6th  mag. 
nitude,  and  it  may  be  seen  on  a  clear  night  by  the  naked  eye.  It  is  not  surrounueid 
by  any  nebuloeity ;  and,  with  a  power  of  636,  Dr.  Herschel  saw  no  appearance  of  n 
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planetary  diie.  lis  orbit  intersects  that  of  Pallas,  bat  not  in  tbe  saine  place  where 
it  is  cut  by  Ceres.    Its  time  of  reTolutioo  is  about  3  years  and  66  days. 

Sir  Darid  Brewster  has  some  ingenious  speculations  on  the  origin  of  these  null 
planets,  and  be  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  phenomena  which  they  exhibit  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the  dispersed  fragments  of  a  single  planet.  See  bis 
edition  of  Ferguson's  Astronomy,  and  the  article  Astronomy  in  the  Edinburgh  En. 
cyclopcedia. 

The  axis  of  Jupiter  is  almost  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit ;  for  iu 
inclination  is  only  3  degrees :  the  days  and  nights  therefore  in  this  planet  must  be 
nearly  equal  at  all  seasons. 

The  surfiue  of  Jupiter  is  for  the  most  part  interspersed  with  spots,  in  the  forin  of 
bands ;  some  of  them  obscure,  and  others  luminous ;  at  certain  periods  they  ire 
scarcely  visible ;  nor  are  uniformly  marked  throughout  their  whole  extent ;  so  that 
they  are,  as  it  were,  interrupted  :  their  number  also  varies,  and  they  can  be  Tery  well 
seen  by  the  assistance  of  a  telescope  magnifying  50  times,  but  best  when  Jupiter  is 
at  his  least  distance  from  the  earth.  The  year  1773  was  exceedingly  &voursblefor 
these  observations ;  because  Jupiter  was  then  as  near  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  as  possible. 

The  distance  of  Jupiter  from  the  sun  being  above  5  times  that  of  the  earth,  it  it 
evident  that  the  sun's  diameter  must  appear  five  times  less,  or  about  6  minotei 
only ;  consequently  the  splendour  of  the  sun  at  Jupiter  will  be  25  times  less  tbin 
it  is  to  the  earth.  But  a  light  25  times  less  than  that  of  the  sun  is  still  pretty  strong, 
and  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  a  very  clear  day :  the  inhabitants  therefore  of 
Jupiter,  for  it  is  probable  that  there  are  some  in  this  planet,  will  have  no  great  cause 
to  complain. 

But  if  they  are  treated  less  fevourably  in  this  respect  than  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
earth,  they  possess  advantages  in  others ;  for  while  the  earth  has  only  one  moon, 
to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  sun,  Jupiter  has  four.  These  moons,  or  satellites, 
were  first  discovered  by  Galileo;  aod  they  enabled  him  to  reply  to  those  wbo 
objected,  in  opposition  to  the  earth's  motion,  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  bow 
the  moon  could  accompany  the  earth  during  its  revolution ;  Galileo's  discovery 
reduced  them  to  silence. 

The  satellites  of  Jupiter  revolve  around  him  in  the  periods,  and  at  the  distsDoes 
indicated  in  the  following  table. 


Order  of  the 

Satellittfft. 

D'St.in  aemi  diame- 
tera  of  Jupiter. 

1 
Periodical  Tiiu«a. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

6*048 

9-623 

15  350 

27  998 

O.      H.      M. 

1      18      28 
3      13      14 
7        3     43 

16      16     32 

1 

The  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  then,  in  this  respect,  enjoy  much  greater  advanta^ 
than  those  of  the  earth ;  foi  having  four  moons,  some  of  them  must  be  always  above 
the  horizon  which  is  not  illuminated  by  the  sun  ;  they  will  even  sometimes  see  tbe 
whole  four,  one  as  a  crescent,  another  full,  and  a  third  half  full ;  they  will  see  them 
eclipsed,  as  we  see  the  moon  deprived  of  her  light  from  time  to  time,  when  she  enters 
the  shadow  projected  by  the  earth,  but  with  this  difference,  that,  being  much  nearer 
to  Jupiter,  considering  his  bulk,  they  cannot  pass  behind  him,  in  regard  to  the  sup, 
without  suffering  an  eclipse. 

When  the  brilliancy  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  is  examined  at  different  times, 
it  is  found  to  undergo  considerable  change.  By  comparing  the  mutual  positions  of 
the  satellites  with  the  times  when  they  attain  the  maximums  of  light,  Sir  Wm. 
Herschel  concluded,  that,  like  our  moon  they  all  turned  round  their  axes  in  tbe  same 
time  that  they  performed  their  revolution  round  Jupiter. 
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From  the  theory  of  reciprocal  attraction,  La  Place  discovered  two  remarkable 
tiieorems  concerning  the  motions  of  these  satellites. 

Rrat,  The  mean  motion  of  the  first  satellite  added  to  twice  the  meaa  motion  of 
the  thirds  is  rigorously  equal  to  thrice  the  mean  motion  of  the  second  satellite. 

Seamd,  The  mean  longitude  of  the  first  satellite  mtnas  three  times  that  of  the 
second,  phs  twice  that  of  the  third,  is  exactly  equal  to  a  semi-circle  or  180  degrees. 

By  following  out  these  laws,  we  find,  Ist.  When  the  second  and  third  satellites  of 
Jupiter  are  simultaneously  eclipsed,  the  first  is  always  in  conjunction  with  Jupiter. 
2d.  When  the  first  and  third  satellites  are  simultaneously  eclipsed,  the  difference 
between  either  of  their  longitudes  and  that  of  the  second  is  60^,  3d.  When  the 
first  and  second  are  simultaneously  eclipsed,  the  difference  between  either  of  their 
longitudes  and  that  of  the  third  is  90^. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  results,  that  a  wonderful  provision  is  made  in  the  system 
of  Jupiter  to  secure  to  the  planet  the  benefit  of  bis  satellites ;  for  it  it  impossible /or 
ike  planet  to  he  deprived  of  the  light  of  all  the  Mitellites  at  the  same  time. 

Astronomers,  however,  not  contented  with  establishing  the  existence  of  these 
moons  attached  to  Jupiter,  have  done  more  ;  for  they  have  calculated  their  eclipses 
with  sa  much  correctness,  at  least,  as  those  of  our  moon.  The  Nautical  Almanac, 
sad  other  astronomical  Ephemerides,  exhibit  for  each  day  of  the  month,  the  aspects 
of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  announce  the  hour,  minute,  and  second  at  which 
their  eclipses  will  commence,  and  whether  they  will  be  visible  or  not  on  the  horizon 
of  the  place;  they  give  also  the  time  when  any  of  these  satellites  will  be  hid  behind 
the  disc  of  Jupiter,  or  disappear  by  passing  before  it.  These  predictions  are  not 
nuuters  of  mere  curiosity,  since  they  are  of  great  utility  in  detennining  the  longitude. 

VIII.— 0/  Saturn, 

Saturn,  which  is  still  farther  from  the  sun  than  Jupiter,  exhibits  a  most  singular 
spectacle,  on  account  of  his  seven  moons,  and  the  ring  by  which  he  is  surrounded. 
He  performs  his  revolution  around  the  sun  in  29  years  174  days  6  hours  36  minutes; 
and  his  mean  distance  from  that  luminary  is  about  9^  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
earth,  or  900  millions  of  miles. 

At  such  an  immense  distance  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun,  to  a  spectator  in 
Saturn,  is  no  more  than  -^  of  what  is  to  us;  and  its  light  as  well  as  heat  must  be 
do  times  less.  An  inhabitant  of  Saturn  transported  to  Lapland,  or  even  to  the  polar 
regions,  covered  with  perpetual  ice,  would  experience  there  an  insupportable  heat ; 
and  would  no  doubt  perish  sooner  thai  a  man  immersed  in  boiling  water ;  while  an 
inhabitant  of  Mercury  would  freeze  in  the  most  scorching  climates  of  our  torrid  zone. 

By  noticing  carefully  the  changes  of  certain  dark  spots  on  the  disc  of  Saturn,  Sir 
Wm.  Herschel  found  that  he  revolved  on  his  axis  in  lOh.  16iu.,  and  that  the  axis  of 
rotation  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ring. 

Nature  seems  to  have  been  desirous  to  indemnify  Saturn  for  his  great  distance  from 
the  sun,  by  giving  him  seven  moons,  which  are  called  his  satellites.  Their  distances 
from  the  centre  of  Saturn,  in  semi-diameters  of  that  planet,  and  the  periods  of  their 
revolution,  are  as  expressed  in  the  following  table. 


Fatemte«. 

Diotauices. 

UevolttUons. 

D.      H.      K. 

I. 

5*284 

1      21      18 

II. 

6*819 

2      17     41 

III. 

9524 

4      12     25 

IV. 

22*081 

15     22     41 

V. 

64*359 

79        7     48 

VI. 

4*300 

1        8     63 

VII. 

3*361 

0     22     40 

2  H  2 
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Of  tbese  ntclUtet,  fire  were  discorered  by  Cassini  ud  HoygcM,  before  tbe  jtv 
19)5;  and  it  was  imagined  there  were  no  more,  till  two  were  diaeoTcred  by  Dr. 
Herscbel  in  1787  and  1788.  Tbese  are  nearer  to  Satam  tbaa  any  of  tbc  other  fire ; 
but  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  Dumbera,  with  regard  to  former  c^baenratiom,  they 
are  called  the  Gtb  and  7tb  satellites. 

The  inclination  of  the  Brst  four  satellites  to  the  ecliptic,  is  from  90  to  31  degrees. 
The  fifth  describes  an  orbit  inclined  in  an  angle  of  from  17  to  18  degrees  to  the 
orbit  of  Satam.  Dr.  Herscbel  obserres  that  this  satellite  turns  once  round  iti 
axis  exactly  in  the  time  in  which  it  reToWes  about  Saturn ;  and  in  this  respect  it 
resembles  our  moon. 

We  shall  not  here  enlarge  on  the  advantages  which  this  planet  must  derire  from 
so  many  moons ;  what  we  have  said  in  regard  to  Jupiter  is  applicable  in  a  greater  de- 
gree to  Saturn  also. 

But  something  still  more  singular  than  these  seven  moons,  is  the  ring  by  wbicfa 
Saturn  is  surrounded.  Let  the  reader  conceive  a  globe  placed  in  the  middle  of  s  flst 
thin  circular  body,  with  a  concentric  vacuity :  and  that  the  eye  is  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  line  oblique  to  the  plane  of  this  circular  ring.  Such  is  the  aspect  ex- 
hibited by  Saturn,  when  viewed  through  an  excellent  telescope ;  and  such  is  the 
position  of  a  spectator  on  the  earth.  The  diameter  of  Saturn  is  to  that  of  the 
vacuity  of  the  ring,  as  3  to  5 ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  ring  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
interval  between  the  ring  and  Saturn.  It  is  fully  proved  that  this  interval  it  a  r»- 
cuity ;  for  a  fixed  star  has  been  seen  between  the  ring  and  the  body  of  the  planet; 
this  ring  therefore  maintains  itself  around  Saturn  as  a  bridge  would  do  concentric  to 
the  earth,  and  having  every  where  a  uniform  gravity. 

What  is  called  the  ring  of  Saturn  certainly  consists  of  at  least  tmo  rings,  concentric 
with  the  planet  and  each  other,  both  lying  in  one  plane,  and  separated  Irom  each 
other  by  a  very  narrow  interval.  It  has  been  surmised  by  some  observers  that  the 
outer  ring  consists  of  several- narrow  ones.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Hemoirt 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  there  is  a  very  interesting  account  by  Captsiu 
Kafcer,  of  some  observations  which  he  and  some  other  persons  made  on  the  ring;  ud 
the  conclusion  which  all  the  observers  came  to  was,  that  the  outer  ring  was  certainly 
composed  of  several  separate  ones. 

Any  tolerable  telescope  will  shew  the  division  of  the  ring  which  divides  the  outer 
from  the  inner  part ;  and  Professor  Struve  has  given  the  following  dimensions  of  the 
planet  and  the  rings  from  micrometrical  measurements  with  the  magnificent  Fraun- 
bofer  achromatic  telescope,  at  the  Dorpat  observatory. 

Mfles. 

Exterior  diameter  of  exterior  ring 176418 

Interior    ditto  ditto      155272 

Exterior  ditto  interior  ditto    151690 

Interior    ditto  ditto       ..   117339 

Equatorial  diameter  of  the  planet •      79160 

Interval  between  the  planet  and  interior  ring 19090 

Interval  between  the  rings 1791 

Thickness  of  the  ring,  not  exceeding   100 

(See  Mem.  Astron.  Soc,  vol.  S.) 

That  the  ring  is  an  opake  substance  is  shewn  by  its  casting  a  deep  shadow  on  the 
body  of  the  planet,  on  the  side  next  the  sun ;  and  receiving  the  shadow  of  the  planet 
on  the  other  side.    The  time  of  revolution  has  been  found  to  be  lOh.  29m.  17*. 

Recent  micrometrical  measurements  seem  to  indicate  that  the  rings,  though  nearly, 
are  not  aceuraiefyt  concentric  with  the  planet.  And  it  has  been  stated  that  this  «nut 
of  perfect  concentricity  is  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  system  of  which  the  rings 
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form  80  conspicuous  a  part.     Sir  J.  Herschel,  in  his  Astronomy,  has  the  following 
striking  remarks  on  the  phenomena  of  Saturn : 

"  The  rings  of  Saturn  must  present  a  magnificent  spectacle  from  those  regions 
of  tbe  planet  which  lie  above  their  enlightened  sides,  as  vast  arches  spanning  the  sky 
from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  holding  an  invariable  situation  among  the  stars.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  regions  beneath  the  dark  side,  a  solar  eclipse  of  15  years*  dura- 
tion must  afford  (to  our  ideas)  an  inhospitable  asylum  to  animated  beings,  ill  com- 
pensated by  the  ^nt  light  of  the  satellites.  But  we  shall  do  wrong  to  judge  of  the  * 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  their  condition  from  what  we  see  around  us,  when  perhaps 
tbe  very  combinations  which  convey  to  our  minds  images  of  horror,  may  be  in  reality 
theatres  of  the  most  striking  and  glorious  displays  of  beneficent  contrivance." 

This  body,  of  a  conformation  so  singular,  is  alternately  illuminated  on  each  side 
by  the  sun ;  for  it  makes,  with  the  plane  of  Saturn's  orbit,  an  invariable  angle  of 
about  3P  2ff  ;  always  remaining  parallel  to  itself;  in  consequence  of  which  it  pre- 
sents to  the  sun,  sometimes  the  one  face,  and  sometimes  the  opposite  one ;  the  inha- 
bitants, therefore,  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  Saturn  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  alter- 
nately. 

Saturn  is  seen  sometimes  from  the  earth  without  his  ring ;  but  this  phenomenon 
may  be  easily  explained. 

Saturn's  ring  may  disappear  in  consequence  of  three  causes.  1st.  It  disappears 
when  the  continuation  of  its  plane  passes  through  the  earth  and  the  sun ;  for  in  that 
ease  its  surface  is  in  the  shade,  or  too  weakly  illuminated  by  the  sun  to  be  visible  at 
so  great  a  distance;  and  its  edge  is  too  thin,  even  though  illuminated,  to  be  seeu 
from  the  earth.  This  phenomenon  is  observed  when  Saturn's  place  is  about  19*  4S^ 
of  Virgo  and  Pisces. 

2d.  The  ring  of  Saturn  must  disappear  also,  when  the  continuation  of  its  plane 
passes  between  the  earth  and  the  sun  ;  for  the  flat  part  of  the  ring,  which  is  then 
turned  towards  the  earth,  is  not  that  illuminated  by  the  sun.  It  cannot  therefore 
be  seen  from  tbe  earth ;  but  its  shadow  may  be  seen  projected  on  the^  disk  of 
Saturn. 

The  nature  of  this  singular  ring  affords  much  matter  for  conjecture.  Some  have 
supposed  that  it  may  be  a  multitude  of  moons,  all  circulating  so  near  each  other,  that 
the  distance  between  them  ii  not  perceptible  from  the  earth,  which  gives  them  the 
appearance  of  one  continued  body.     But  this  is  very  improbable. 

Others  have  imagined  that  it  is  the  tail  of  a  comet,  which,  passing  very  near 
Saturn,  has  been  stopped  by  it.  But  such  an  arrangement  of  a  circulating  fluid 
would  be  something  very  extraordinary.  In  our  opinion,  while  we  admire  this  work 
of  the  sovereign  Artist,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  we  must  suspend  our  conjec- 
tures respecting  the  nature  of  it,  till  a  farther  improvement  in  telescopes  shall  enable 
us  to  obtain  new  facts  to  support  them. 

The  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun  is  so  great,  that,  if  it  be  inhabited  by  intelli- 
gent beings,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  have  any  knowledge  of  our  existence, 
and  much  less  of  that  of  Mercury  and  Venus ;  for  in  regard  to  them.  Mercury  will 
never  be  farther  from  the  sun  than  2*  25^  Venus  than  4*  Id',  and  the  Earth  than  6*; 
Mars  will  be  distant  from  the  sun  only  about  9*,  and  Jupiter  28"  4(y :  it  will  there- 
fore be  much  more  difficult  for  the  Saturnians  to  see  the  first  three  or  four  of  these 
planets,  than  it  is  for  us  to  observe  Mercury  ;  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  seen,  as  it 
is  almost  always  concealed  among  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

It  is  however  true  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  weak ;  and 
that  the  constitution  of  Saturn's  atmosphere,  if  it  has  one,  may  be  of  such  a  nature* 
that  these  planets  are  visible  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set. 
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IX.— 0//Ae  Georgian  Planet. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  Saturn  was  the  remotest  planet  in  our  system ;  trot 
from  inequalities  in  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  astronomers  at  length 
began  to  suspect  that  another  more  distant  planet  existed ;  and  this  conjecture  wss 
ronfinned  in  1781,  when  Dr.  Herschel  discovered  a  new  planet,  which  he  called  the 
Georgium  Sidus,  in  honour  of  the  then  reigning  king  of  England,  George  III.  The 
French'caU  it  Herschel,  in  honour  of  the  discoverer ;  and  Professor  Bode,  of  Berlin, 
gave  it  the  name  of  Uranus,  who  was  the  father  of  Saturn,  as  Saturn  was  of  Jupiter. 
An  interesting  history  of  the  discovery  was  presented'  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Brussels,  in  May  1785,  by  Baron  von  Zach  of  Gotha,  and  is  inserted  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  that  Academy. 

The  distance  of  this  planet  from  the  sun  is  immense ;  being  about  1800  millions 
of  miles,  which  is  double  that  of  Saturn.  It  performs  its  annual  revolution  in  83 
years  150  days  and  18  hours  of  our  time ;  and  its  motion  in  its  orbit  must  eoose- 
qnently  be  above  7000  miles  an  hour.  To  a  good  eye,  unassisted  by  a  telescope,  it 
appears  like  a  faint  star  of  the  fifth  magnitude ;  and  it  cannot  readily  be  distinguished 
from  a  fixed  star  with  a  less  magnifying  power  than  200.  Its  apparent  diameter,  to 
an  observer  on  the  earth,  subtends  an  angle  of  no  more  than  4  seconds ;  but  its  ml 
diameter  is  about  S5000  miles,  and  therefore  it  must  be  about  80  times  as  big  as  the 
earth.  Hence  we  may  infer,  as  the  earth  cannot  be  seen  under  an  angle  of  quite  a 
second  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Georgian  jplanet,  that  it  has  never  yet  been  disco- 
vered by  them,  unless  their  eyes  and  instruments  are  considerably  better  than  oors. 
The  orbit  of  this  planet  is  inclined  to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  46  minutes  26  se- 
conds ;  but  as  no  spots  have  been  discovered  on  its  surfifu:e,  the  poattion  of  its  axis» 
and  the  length  of  its  day  and  night,  are  not  known. 

On  account  of  the  immense  distance  of  the  Georgian  planet  from  the  sun,  it  wss 
highly  probable  that  it  was  accompanied  with  several  satellites  or  moons;  and  tbe 
high  powers  of  Dr.  Herschel's  telescopes  indeed  enabled  him  to  discover  six ;  hot 
there  may  be  some  others  which  he  has  not  yet  seen.  The  first  and  nearest  tbe 
planet,  revolves  at  the  distance  from  it  of  12^  of  its  semi-diameters  ;  and  performs 
its  revolution  in  5  days  21  hours  25  minutes ;  the  second  revolves  at  the  distance 
from  the  primary  of  16^  of  its  semi -diameters,  and  completes  its  revolution  in  18 
days  17  hours  1  minute:  the  third,  at  the  distance  of  19 semi-diameters, in  10 days 
23  hours  4  minutes;  the  fourth,  at  22  semi-diameters,  in  13  days  11  hours  5  mi- 
nutes ;  the  fifth,  at  44  semi-diameters,  in  38  days  1  hour  49  minutes  i  and  the  sixth, 
at  88  semi-diameters,  in  107  days  16  hours  40  minutes.  It  is  remarkable  that  tbe 
orbits  of  these  satellites  are  almost  all  at  right  angles,  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic; 
and  that  the  motion  of  every  one  of  them,  in  their  own  orbits,  is  retrograde,  or  con- 
trary to  that  of  all  the  other  known  planets. 

X.—  Cy  CometM, 

Comets  are  not  now  considered,  as  they  were  formerly,  to  be  signs  of  celestial 
vengeance ;  the  forerunners  of  war,  famine,  or  pestilence.  Mankind  in  those  sge* 
must  have  been  exceedingly  credulous  to  imagine  that  scourges  confined  to  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  globe,  which  itself  is  but  a  point  in  the  universe,  should  he  sa- 
nounced  by  a  derangement  of  the  natural  and  immutable  order  of  the  heavens.  Nei- 
ther are  comets,  as  supposed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  snd 
those  who  trod  in  their  footsteps,  meters  accumulated  in  tbe  middle  of  the  sir. 
Astronomical  observations  made  at  the  same  time,  in  different  parts  of  the  esitb, 
have  shewn  that  they  are  always  at  a  distance  much  greater  than  that  even  of  the 
moon ;  and  consequently  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  meteors  forflicd 
in  our  atmosphere. 
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The  opinions  entertained  by  some  ancient  philosophers,  such  as  ApoUonitis  the 
Myndiui,  and  particularly  Seneca,  have  been  since  confirmed.  According  to  these 
philosophers,  comets  are  as  old  and  as  durable  as  the  planets  themselves;  their  revo- 
lutions are  regukted  in  the  same  manner ;  and  if  they  are  seldom  seen,  it  is  because 
they  perform  their  course  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  a  part  of  their  orbits  they  are  so 
far  distant  from  the  earth  as  to  become  invisible ;  so  that  they  never  appear  but  when 
in  the  lower  part  of  them. 

Newton  and  Halley,  who  pursued  the  same  path,  have  proved  by  the  observations 
of  different  comets,  which  appeared  in  their  time,  that  they  describe  elliptical  orbita 
around  the  sun,  which  is  placed  in  one  of  the  foci ;  and  that  the  only  difference  be* 
tween  these  orbits  and  those  of  the  planets  b,  that  the  orbits  of  the  latter  are  nearly 
circular,  whereas  those  of  comets  are  very  much  elongated  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
during  a  part  of  their  course,  they  approach  near  enough  to  our  earth  to  become 
Ti:$ible ;  but  during  the  rest  they  recede  so  far  from  us,  as  to  be  lost  in  the  immensity 
of  space.  These  two  philosophers  have  taught  us  also,  by  the  help  of  a  small  num. 
ber  of  observations,  made  in  regard  to  the  motion  of  a  comet,  how  to  determine  the 
distance  at  which  it  has  passed,  or  will  pass,  the  sun ;  as  well  as  the  period  when  it 
is  at  its  least  distance,  and  its  place  in  the  heavens  for  any  given  time.  Calculations 
made  according  to  these  principles  agree  in  a  surprising  manner  with  observa- 
tions. 

The  modem  philosophers  have  even  done  more :  they  have  determined  the  periods 
of  the  return  of  some  of  these  comets.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Halley,  considering 
that  comets,  if  they  move  in  ellipses,  ought  to  have  periodical  revolutions,  because 
these  curves  return  into  themselves,  examined  with  great  care  the  observations 
of  three  comets,  which  appeared  in  1531  and  1532,  1607,  and  1682;  and  having  cal- 
culated the  position  and  dimensions  of  their  ofbits,  found  them  to  be  nearly  the 
»ame,  and  consequently  that  these  comets  were  only  one,  the  revolution  of  which 
was  completed  in  about  75  years :  he  therefore  ventured  to  predict  that  this  comet 
would  re-appear  in  1758  or  1759  at  latest.  It  is  well  known  that  this  prediction  was 
verified  at  the  time  announced  ;  hence  it  is  certain  that  this  comet  has  a  periodicat 
revolution  around  the  sun,  in  75  years  and  a  half.*  According  to  the  dimensions 
of  its  orbit,  determined  by  observations,  its  least  distance'from  the  sun  is  4|jb  of  the 
semi-diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  it  afterwards  recedes  to  a  distance  which  is  equal 
to  35^  of  these  seroi-diaro^ters  ;  so  that  its  greatest  elongation  from  the  sun  is  about 
f'Hir  times  as  great  as  that  of  Saturn.  The  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  ecliptic,  is 
ir  40',  in  a  line  proceeding  from  23*  45*  of  Taurus  to  23'  45^  of  Scorpio. 

There  are  still  two  comets,  the  return  of  which  is  expected  with  some  sort 
of  foundation :  viz.,  that  of  1556,  expected  in  1848;  and  that  of  1680  and  1681, 
vhich  it  if  supposed,  though  with  less  confidence,  will  re-appear  about  2256.  The 
1'itter,  by  the  circumstances  which  attended  its  apparition,  sefems  to  be  the  same  aa 
tlat  seen,  according  to  history,  44  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  also  in  531, 
and  in  1 106 ;  for  between  all  these  periods  there  is  an  interval  of  575  years.  There 
is  reason  therefore  to  suppose  that  this  comet  has  an  orbit  exceedingly  elongated,  and 
that  it  recedes  from  the  sun  about  135  times  the  distance  of  the  earth. 

What  is  very  remarkable  also  in  this  comet  is,  that  in  the  lower  part  of  its  orbit 
it  passed  very  near  the  sun ;  that  is,  at  a  distance  from  its  surface  which  scarcely 
exceeded  a  sixth  part  of  the  solar  diameter ;  hence  Newton  concludes,  that  at  the 
time  of  its  passage  it  was  exposed  to  a  heat  2000  times  greater  than  that  of  red-hot 

*  lu  raappraranoe  in  1835, in  the  very  place  in  which  obierven  had  been  inatmcted  to  look  for 
it,  i«  oite  ot  the  greai(>ai  triumvha  of  moueni  acieiioe.  A  very  iiiterestiug  acrii'S  of  oheenraiiuna  on 
Mita  einuH  were  utade  at  lite  Cnpe  of  Good  Hope,  by  Sir  J.  HeracbeJ,  and  Mr.  Macloar,  in  1880. 
Itieffp  IS  «  rery  elaborate  paper  on  tliia  comet  puUbhed  atf  a  supplement  to  the  Nautical  Almauao 
fur  18301 
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iron.  This  body  therefore  must  be  exceedingly  compact,  to  be  able  to  resist  so  pro- 
digious a  heat,  which  there  is  reason  to  think  would  volatilise  all  the  terrestrisl 
bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Within  these  few  years  two  small  comets  have  been  discovered,  which  revolve 
round  the  sun  in  comparatively  short  periods.  The  first,  which  is  called  Encke'i 
comet  (from  the  name  of  the  astronomer  who  first  predicted  its  return),  completes 
its  revolution  in  about  3  years  and  4  months.  The  second,  called  Biela's  comet,  which 
was  first  observed  by  an  Austrian  officer  whose  name  wis  BieU,  revolves  in  about  6 
years  and  8  months.  Both  these  comets  have  been  repeatedly  observed  ;  they  hsve 
no  tails ;  and  Biela's  is  so  transparent  that  Sir  J.  Herschel  saw  some  small  ittfs 
through  the  centre  of  it.  It  appears  indeed  to  consist  of  extremely  attenuated 
vapour ;  and  it  is  wonderful  that  a  thing  so  light  should  continue  its  course  through 
the  regions  of  space,  obeying,  with  the  most  exact  regularity,  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation. 

At  present  there  are  more  than  100  comets,  the  orbits  of  which  have  been  calen- 
lated ;  so  that  their  position,  and  the  least  distance  at  which  they  must  pass  the  son, 
are  known.  When  a  new  comet  therefore  shall  appear,  and  describe  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  path,  we  may '  be  assured  that  it  is  a  comet  which  has  appeared 
before :  we  shall  then  know  the  period  of  it  revolution,  and  the  extent  of  its  axis, 
which  will  determine  the  orbit  entirely :  in  short  we  shall  be  enabled  to  calculate 
the  times  of  its  return,  and  other  circumstances  of  its  motion,  in  the  same  manoer 
as  those  of  the  other  planets. 

Comets  have  this  in  particular,  that  they  are  often  accompanied  by  a  train  or  tail. 
These  tails  or  trains  are  transparent,  and  of  greater  or  less  extent ;  some  have  been 
■eeo  which  were  45,  50,  60,  and  even  100  degrees  in  length,  as  was  the  case  with 
those  of  the  comets  which  appeared  in  1618  and  1680.  Sometimes  however  the  tail 
consists  merely  of  a  sort  of  luminous  nebula,  of  very  little  extent,  which  surrounds 
the  comet  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  as  was  observed  in  the  comet  of  1585 :  it  frequently 
happens  that  these  tails  cannot  be  seen  unless  the  heavens  be  exceedingly  serene,  snd 
free  from  vapours.  The  celebrated  comet,  which  returned  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1758,  seemed  at  Paris  to  have  a  tail  scarcely  4  degrees  in  length ;  whereas  some  ob- 
servers at  Montpelier  found  it  to  be  25* ;  and  it  appeared  still  longer  to  others 
at  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.* 

In  regard  to  the  cause  which  produces  the  tails  of  comets,  there  are  only  two  opi- 
^'  nions  which  seem  to  be  founded  on  probability.  According  to  Newton,  they  are 
vapours  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  when  the  comet  descends  into  the  inferior 
regions  of  our  system.  It  is  therefore  observed  that  the  tail  of  a  comet  is  longest 
when  it  has  passed  its  perihelion ;  and  it  always  appears  longer  the  nearer  it  approschc* 
to  the  sun.  But  this  opinion  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulties.  According 
to  M.  de  5Iairan,  these  tails  are  a  train  of  the  zodiacal  light,  with  which  conets 
become  charged  in  passing  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  It  is  reooarked  thai 
comets  which  do  not  reach  the  earth's  orbit,  have  no  sensible  tail ;  or  are  at  moit 
surrounded  by  a  ring.  Of  this  kind  was  the  comet  of  1585,  which  passed  the  son  at 
a  distance  ^  greater  than  that  of  the  earth ;  the  comet  of  1718,  which  passed  at  a  dii- 
tance  almost  equal  to  that  of  1729,  that  is,  at  a  distance  nearly  quadruple ;  and  thai 
of  1747,  which  passed  at  a  distance  more  than  double.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the 
comet  of  1664,  which  passed  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sun  than  that  of  the  earth, 
appeared  with  a  tail,  but  it  was  of  a  moderate  size ;  and  as  the  distance  of  its  peri- 
helion was  very  little  more  than  that  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  as  the  solar 

*  The  tail  of  H alley's  eamet  tmdeTwent  some  renaftable  cbAnm  daring  the  appeanace  of  tb« 
cornet  in  IS35— 0.  A  beautifnl  wt  of  drawioKS,  by  Mr.  P.  Smith,  of  the  appeanmoe  of  the  tail  K 
the  Cape  of  Guud  Hope,  liave  been  engraved  and  ptibKsbed  in  vol.  10,  Mem.  Royal  Ast  Soc 
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atmospbere  extends  fometimet  beyond  tbe  earth*!  orbit,  no  objection  of  any  great 
weight  can  thence  be  made,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Mairan. 

We  shall  remark,  in  the  last  place,  that  while  the  other  planets  perform  their  rero- 
lutioiu  in  orbits  very  little  inclined  to  the  ecliptic,  and  proceed  in  the  same  direction, 
comets  on  the  other  hand  move  in  orbits,  the  inclination  of  which  to  the  ecliptic 
amounts  even  to  a  right  angle.*  Besides,  some  move  according  to  the  order  of  the 
signs,  and  are  called  direct ;  others  move  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  are  called  retro^ 
grade.  These  motions  being  combined  with  that  of  the  earth,  give  them  an  appear- 
ance of  irregularity,  which  may  serve  to  excuse  the  ancients  for  having  been  in  an 
error  respecting  the  nature  of  these  bodies. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  there  are  some  comets  which  pass  very  near  the 
earth ;  and  hence  a  catastrophe  fatal  to  our  globe  might  some  day  take  place,  had  not 
the  Deity,  by  particular  circumstances,  provided  against  any  accident  of  the  kind. 

A  comet,  indeed,  like  that  of  1744,  which  passed  at  a  distance  from  the  sun  only 
{greater  by  about  a  SOth  than  the  radius  of  the  earth's  orbit,  should  it  experience  any 
derangement  in  its  course,  might  (all  against  tbe  earth  or  the  moon,  and  perhaps  carry 
away  from  us  the  latter.  As  a  multitude  of  comets  descend  into  the  lower  regions 
of  our  system,  some  of  them,  in  their  course  towards  tbe  sun,  might  pass  so  near  the 
orbit  of  our  earth,  as  to  threaten  us  with  a  similar  misfortune.  But  the  inclination  of 
the  orbits  of  comets  to  the  ecliptic,  which  is  exceedingly  varied,  seems  to  have  been 
established  by  the  Deity  to  prevent  that  effect.  It  would  be  a  curious  calculation  to 
determine  the  least  distances  at  which  some  of  these  comets  pass  the  earth;  we 
should  by  these  means  be  enabled  to  know  those  from  which  we  have  any  thing  to 
apprehend :  that  is,  if  it  could  be  of  any  utility  to  be  acquainted  with  the  period  of 
sucb  a  catastrophe ;  for  where  is  the  advantage  of  foreknowing  a  danger  which  can 
neither  be  retarded  nor  prevented  ? 

it  would  seem  however,  from  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  matter  of  which  comets 
are  generally  formed,  that  except  from  actual  contact,  the  more  weighty  bodies  of  the 
system  have  little  to  apprehend  from  them.  One  comet  passed  near  if  not  among 
tbe  satellites  of  Jupiter ;  and  the  orbit  of  the  comet  was  altogether  deranged  by  the 
attraction  of  the  planet,  but  the  motions  of  the  satellites  were  not  found  to  be 
affected  in  the  slightest  degree. 

An  English  astronomer,  who  possessed  more  imagination  and  learning  than  sound- 
ness of  judgment,  the  clebrated  Whiston,  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  deluge  was 
occasioned  by  the  earth's  meeting  with  the  tail  of  a  comet,  which  fell  down  upon  it 
in  tbe  form  of  vapours  and  rain :  he  advanced  also  a  conjecture,  that  the  general  con- 
flagration, which  according  to  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  to  precede  the  final  judgment, 
will  be  occasioned  by  a  comet  like  that  of  1681 ;  which  returning  from  the  sun,  with 
a  beat  two  or  three  thousand  times  greater  than  of  red-hot  iron,  will  approach  so 
near  the  earth  as  to  burn  even  its  interior  parts.  Such  assertions  are  bold ;  but  they 
rest  on  a  very  weak  foundation :  and  in  regard  to  a  general  deluge,  occasioned  by  the 
tail  of  a  comet,  we  need  be  under  very  little  apprehension  on  that  head ;  for  if  we 
consider  tbe  extreme  tenuity  of  the  ether  in  which  the  comets  float,  it  may  be  readily 
conceived  that  the  whole  tail  of  a  comet,  even  if  condensed,  could  not  produce  a 
quantily  of  water  sufficient  for  the  effect  ascribed  to  it  by  Whiston. 

Cassini  thought  he  observed  that  comets  pursue  their  course  in  a  kind  of  Zodiac* 
which  he  even  denoted  by  the  following  verses : — 

Andnous,  PcgMMMque,  Aodromeda,  Taunts,  Orion,  ^ 
ProeyoOf  atqna  Bydrui,  Ceatanrns,  Sflorpio,  Aieos. 

But  tbe  observations  of  a  great  number  of  comets  have  shewn  that  this  supposed 
Zodiac  of  comets  has  no  reality. 
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XI — Oftht  Fixed  Stars, 

As  it  now  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  fixed  stars,  we  shall  here  eolleet  erery 
thing  most  curious  in  the  modern  astronomy  on  this  subject. 

The  fixed  stars  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  planets.  The  former,  at  lestt 
in  our  climates,  and  when  they  are  of  a  certain  magnitude,  have  a  splendour  acc(HD- 
panied  with  a  twinkling  called  scintittatipn.  But  one  thing  by  which  they  are  parti- 
cularly distinguished  is,  that  they  do  not  change  their  place  in  regard  to  each  other, 
at  least  in  a  sensible  manner :  they  are  therefore  a  kind  of  fixed  points  in  the  heavens, 
to  which  astronomers  have  always  referred  the  positions  of  the  moving  bodies,  sucb 
as  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  comets. 

We  have  said  that  the  fixed  stars  in  our  climates  exhibit  a  sort  of  twinkling.  This 
phenomenon  seems  to  depend  on  the  atmosphere ;  for  we  are  assured  that  in  certain 
parts  of  Asia,  where  the  air  is  exceedingly  pure  and  dry,  as  at  Bender- Abassi,  the 
stars  have  a  light  absolutely  fixed  ;  and  that  the  scintillation  is  never  observed,  except 
when  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture,  as  is  the  case  in  winter.  This  observatioo  of 
M.  Garcin,  which  was  published  in  the  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  174S» 
deserves  to  be  farther  examined. 

The  distance  between  the  fixed  stars  and  the  earth,  is  so  immense,  that  the  diame- 
ter of  the  earth's  orbit,  which  is  190  millions  of  miles,  is  in  comparison  of  it  only  a 
point ;  for  in  whatever  part  of  its  orbit  the  earth  may  be,  the  observations  of  the 
same  star  shew  no  difference  in  its  aspect ;  so  that  it  has  no  sensible  annual  parallax. 
Some  astronomers  however  assert  that  they  discovered,  in  certain  fixed  stars,  an 
annual  parallax  of  a  few  seconds.  Cassini,  in  a  memoir  on  this  parallax,  says  be 
observed  in  Arcturus  an  annual  parallax  of  seven  seconds,  and  in  the  star  called 
Capella  one  of  eight.*  This  would  make  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  tiie  former 
of  these  stars  equal  to  about  20250  times  the  radius  of  the  earth*B  orbit,  wbicb, 
being  95  millions  of  miles,  would  give  for  that  distance  19237500000000  miles.  Be- 
tween the  fixed  stars  and  the  Georgian  planet,  which  is  the  most  distant  of  oar 
system,  there  would  therefore  remain  a  space  equal  to  more  than  10000  times  the 
distance  of  that  planet  from  the  sun. 

Placed  at  such  an  immense  distance  from  us,  what  can  the  fixed  stars  be  hot  im- 
mense bodies,  which  shine  by  their  own  light ;  in  short,  suns,  similar  to  that  which 
affords  us  heat,  and  around  which  our  earth  performs  its  revolutions  ?  It  is  very 
probable  also  that  these  suns,  accumulated  as  we  may  say  on  each  other,  have  the  same 
destination  as  ours ;  and  are  the  centres  of  so  many  planetary  systems,  whidi  they 
vivify  and  illumine.  It  would  however  be  ridiculous  to  form  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  beings  by  which  these  distant  bodies  are  peopled ;  bat  of 
whatever  kind  they  may  be,  who  can  believe  that  our  earth,  or  our  system,  is  the 
only  one  inhabited  by  beings  capable  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the 
contemplation  of  such  noble  works  ?  Who  can  believe  that  an  immense  whole,  a 
creation  almost  without  bounds,  should  have  been  formed  for  an  imperceptible  point, 
a  quantity  infinitely  small  ? 

The  apparent  diameter  of  the  fixed  stars  is  in  no  manner  magnified  by  the  bcit 
telescopes ;  on  the  contrary,  these  instruments,  while  they  increase  their  splendour, 
seem  to  diminish  their  magnitude  so  much,  that  they  appear  only  as  luminous  points; 
but  they  shew  in  the  heavens  a  multitude  of  other  stars,  which  cannot  be  observed 
without  their  assistance.  Galileo,  by  means  of  his  telescope,  which  was  fiu  inferior 
to  those  now  employed,  counted  in  the  Pleiades  36  stars,  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye ;  in  the  sword  and  belt  of  Orion  60;  in  the  nebula  of  Orion's  head  21,  and  in 

*  It  may  be  pafoly  affiimed  that  this  etitiinate  (for  it  can  have  been  nothini;  more}  of 
grsatly  in  exccw.    It  is  doubtful  whether  th<i  parallax  of  any  fixed  star  amoauta  to  I*'. 
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that  of  Cancer  36.  Father  de  Rbeita  says  he  counted  2000  in  Orion,  and  168  in 
the  Pleiades.  In  that  part  of  the  Austral  hemisphere,  comprehended  between  the  pole 
and  the  tropic,  the  Abbe  de  la  Caille  observed  more  than  0000  of  the  7th  magni- 
tude, that  is  to  say  perceptible  with  a  good  telescope,  of  a  foot  in  length ;  a  longer 
telescope  shews  others  apparently  more  distant,  so  in  progression  perhaps  without 
end.  What  immensity  in  the  works  of  the  Creator  1  And  how  much  reason  to 
exclaim  with  the  Psalmist :  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  ftrma- 
isent  sheweth  his  handy  work  1" 

The  fixed  stars  seem  to  have  a  common  and  general  motion,  by  which  they  revolve 
arouud  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  at  the  rate  of  a  degree  in  72  years.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  motion  that  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac  have  all  changed  their 
positions.  Aries  occupies  the  place  of  Taurus,  the  latter  that  of  Gemini,  and  so  of 
the  rest ;  so  that  the  constellations  or  signs  have  advanced  about  30  degrees  beyond 
the  divisions  of  the  zodiac  to  which  they  gave  names.  But  this  motion  is  only  ap- 
parent, and  not  real;  and  arises  from  the  equinoctial  points  going  back  every  year 
about  51  seconds  on  the  ecliptic.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  however  is 
of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  come  within  the  object  of  this  work. 

It  has  always  been  believed  that  the  fixed  stars  have  no  real  motion,  or  at  least 
no  other  than  that  by  which  they  change  their  longitude.     But  it  has  been  disco- 
vered, by  the  very  accurate  observations  of  modem  astronomers,  that  some  of  them 
hsve  a  small  motion  peculiar  to  themselves,  by  which  they  slowly  change  their 
places.    Thus  Arcturus,  for  example,  has  a  motion  by  which  it  approaches  the  ecliptic 
about  4  minutes  every  100  years.     The  distance  between  this  star  and  another  very 
small  one,  in  its*  neighbourhood,  has  been  sensibly  changed  in  the  course  of  the  last ' 
century.    Sirius  also  seems  to  have  a  motion  in  latitude,  of  more  than  2  minutes  per 
century,  by  which  it  recedes  from  the  ecliptic.     A  similar  motion  has  been  observed 
in  Aldebaran  or  the  BulVs  Eye,  in  Rigel,  in  the  eastern  shoulder  of  Orion,  in  the 
Goat,  the  Eagle.  &c.    Some  others  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  motion  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  equator,  as  is  the  case  with  the  brilliant  star  in  the  Eagle ;  for  in  the 
course  of  48  years  it  has  approached  one  star  in  its  neighbourhod  73^,  and  receded 
from  another  48".     AH  the  stars  perhaps  are  subject  to  a  similar  motion ;  so  that  in  a 
H^ries  of  ages  the  heavens  will  afford  a  spectacle  very  different  from  what  they  do  at 
present.    So  true  it  is  that  nothing  in  the  universe  is  permanent  I    In  regard  to  the 
f^use  of  this  motion,    however  astonishing  it  may    at  first  seem,  it  will  appear 
less  so,  if  it  be  recollected  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  Newton,  that  a  whole 
planetary  system  may  have  a  progressive  and  uniform  motion  in  space,  without  the 
particular  motion  of  the  different  parts  being  thereby  disturbed.     It  needs  therefore 
excite  no  surprise  that  suns,  as  the  fixed  stars  are,  should  have  a  motion  of  their 
own.    The  state  of  rest  being  of  one  kind  only,  and  that  of  motion  in  any  direction 
being  infinitely  varied,  we  ought  rather  to  be  astonished  to  see  them  absolutely  at 
rest,  than  to  discover  in  them  any  movement. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  phenomena  exhibited  to  us  by  the  fixed  stars ;  for 
some  have  appeared  suddenly,  and  afterwards  disappeared.  The  year  1572  is  cele- 
brated for  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind.  In  the  month  of  November  of  that  year,  an 
exceedingly  bright  star  suddenly  appeared  in  the  constellation  of  Cassiopeia :  its 
splendour  at  first  was  equal  to  that  of  Venus  when  in  its  perigeum,  and  then  to  that 
of  Jupiter  when  he  exhibits  the  greatest  brightness ;  three  months  after  its  appear- 
ance it  was  only  like  a  fixed  star  of  the  first  magnitude :  its  splendour  gradually 
decreased  till  the  month  of  March  1574,  at  which  time  it  entirely  disappeared. 

There  are  other  stars  which  appear  and  disappear  regularly  at  certain  periods ;  of 
this  kind  is  that  in  the  neck  of  the  whale.  When  in  its  state  of  greatest  brightness  it 
i»  nearly  equal  to  a  star  of  the  second  magnitude  ;  it  retains  this  splendour  for  about 
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fifteen*  days,  after  which  it  becomes  fainter,  and  at  length  diaappeart;  it  then  re- 
appears, and  attains  to  its  greatest  splendour,  after  a  period  of  about  330  dajs. 

The  constelhition  of  the  Swan  exhibits  two  phenomena  of  the  same  kind ;  for  in 
the  breast  of  the  Swan  there  is  a  star  which  has  a  period  of  15  years,  daring  10  of 
which  it  is  invisible ;  it  then  appears  for  5  years,  varying  in  its  magnitude  and  splen- 
dour. Another,  which  is  situated  in  the  neck  near  the  bill,  has  a  period  of  about 
13  months.  In  the  same  constellation  a  star  was  observed  in  1670  and  1671,  which 
disappeared  in  1672,  and  has  never  since  been  seen. 

Hydra  also  has  a  star  of  the  same  kind,  .which  is  attended  with  this  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  it  appears  only  4  months ;  after  which  it  remains  invisible  for  20, 
so  that  its  period  is  about  two  years. 

Some  stars  seem  to  have  become  extinct  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy ;  for  be 
enumerates  some  in  bis  catalogue  which  are  not  now  to  be  seen  :  others  have  changed 
their  magnitude ;  this  diminution  of  size  is  proved  in  regard  to  several  of  the  fixed 
stars ;  among  this  number  may  be  classed  the  star  b  in  the  Eagle,  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  was  the  second  in  splendour,  but  which  at  present  ti 
scarcely  of  the  third  magnitude.  Of  this  kind  also  is  a  star  in  the  left  leg  of  Serpen- 
tarius  or  Ophiuchus. 

It  now  remains  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  respecting  those  stars  called 
nebuke.  They  are  distinguished  by  this  name,  because,  when  seen  by  the  .naked 
sight,  they  appear  only  like  a  small  luminous  cloud.  There  are  three  kinds  of  them. 
Some  consist  of  an  accumulation  of  a  great  number  of  stars  crowded  together, 
and  as  it  were  heaped  upon  each  other;  but  when  viewed  through  a  telescope, 
^hey  are  seen  distinct,  and  without  any  nebulous  appearance.  Among  these  is  the 
famous  nebula  of  Cancer,  or  the  praaepe  Cancrif  forming  a  collection  of  25  or  90 
stars,  which  may  be  counted  by  means  of  a  telescope.  Similar  groups  may  be  seen 
in  various  parts  of  the  heavens. 

Other  nebule  consist  of  one  or  more  distinct  stars,  but  accompanied  or 
surrounded  by  a  whitish  spot,  through  which  they  seem  to  shine.  There  sre 
two  of  this  kind  in  Andromeda;  one  in  the  girdle,  and  another  smaller  about  s 
degree  farther  south  than  the  former.  Of  this  kind  also  is  that  in  the  hesd 
of  Sagittarius  ;  that  between  Sinus  and  Proeyon;  that  in  the  tail  of  the  Swan;  and 
three  in  Cassiopeia.  It  is  probable  that  our  sun  appears  under  this  form,  when  seen 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  those  fixed  stars  which  are  situated  towards  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  axis ;  for  he  has  around  him  a  lenticular  and  luminous  atmosphere,  which 
extends  nearly  to  the  earth.  The  Abbe  de  la  Caille  counted,  in  the  Austral  hemi- 
sphere, fourteen  stars  surrounded^  in  this  manner  with  nebulosities ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  appearance  of  this  kind,  is  that  of  the  nebula  in  the  sword  of  Orion ;  for, 
when  viewed  through  a  telescope,  it  is  found  to  be  formed  of  a  whitish  spot,  nearly  tri- 
angular, and  containing  seven  stars,  one  of  which  is  itaelf  surrounded  by  a  small  cloud, 
brighter  than  the  rest  of  the  spot.  One  is  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  thi» 
spot  has  experienced  some  alteration  since  the  time  of  Huygens,  by  whom  it  wss 
discovered. 

The  third  kind  of  nebulae  is  composed  of  a  white  spot,  in  which  no  stars  sre 
seen  when  viewed  with  the  telescope.  Fourteen  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the 
Austral  hemisphere,  among  which  the  celebrated  spots,  near  the  South  pole,  called 
by  sailors  the  Magellanic  clouds^  hold  the  first  rank.  They  are  like  small  detached 
portions  of  the  Milky  Way.  But  it  may  be  thought  an  error  to  ascribe  the  splen- 
dour of  that  part  of  the  heavens  to  small  stars  accumulated  there  in  a  greater  mul- 
titude than  any  where  else ;  for  it  does  not  contain  a  number,  visible  by  common 
telescopes,  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect ;  and  there  are  portions  of  the  Milky 
Wa}'  no  less  brilliant  than  the  rest,  though  no  stars  are  observed  in  them,  unless  with 
the  very  highest  improved  instruments. 
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Respectiiig  the  milky  way,  nothing  certain  is  known ;  but  we  may  conjecture, 
not  witliout  probability,  that  it  consists  of  some  matter  similar  to  that  of  the  solar 
atmoiphere,  and  which  is  diffused  throughout  that  celestial  space.*  If  our  whole 
lyitem  indeed  were  filled  with  a  similar  matter,  it  would  exhibit  to  the  neighbouring 
fixed  stars  the  same  appearance  ns  the  milky  way.  But  why  are  all  these  systems, 
with  which  that  part  of  the  heavens  is  interspersed,  filled  with  this  luminous  matter  ? 
To  this  question  no  answer  certainly  can  be  given. 

We  shall  here  remark,  that  the  famous  new  star  in  Cassiopeia  had  its  origin  in 
the  milky  way,  and  was  perhaps  formed  by  a  prodigious  quantity  of  this  luminous 
matter  being  precipitated  on  some  centre.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  why, 
sad  in  what  manner,  the  star  disappeared.  This  origin  of  the  new  star  may  acquire 
some  probability,  if  it  be  true  that  in  the  part  of  the  milky  way  where  it  was  seen, 
there  is  a  vacuity  similar  to  the  other  parts  of  the  heavens. 

Many  of  the  fixed  stars,  when  examined  with  telescopes,  are  found  to  be  double,  or 
to  consist  of  two  stars.  Sir  Wm.  Uerschel  has  enumerated  more  than  500  of  such 
stars  withiu  S(r  of  each  other,  and  Struve  and  other  modern  observers  have  in- 
creased the  list  to  at  least  five  times  the  number.  Some  of  the  stars  which  form 
these  double  ones  are  within  less  than  one  second  of  each  other.  In  catalogues  they 
are  divided  into  classes,  the  closest  forming  the  firi^t  class. 

On  observing  the  direction  of  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  these  stars  with  respect 
to  the  meridian.  Sir  Wm.  Herschel  found  that  some  of  them  formed  dynamic  systems, 
sctaally  revolving  round  each  other,  or  round  a  common  centre,  in  circular  or 
elliptidl  orbits  of  different  degrees  of  eccentricity  ;  and  by  continuing  to  watch  their 
motions,  the  times  of  revolution  of  several  are  now  known  with  very  considerable 
sccurary. 

The  stars  forming  y  Virginia  revolve  in  about  629  years,  Castor  in  about  25S 
years,  70  Ophiuchi  in  about  80  years,  and  ^  Ursie  in  about  58  years. 

The  following  list  of  a  few  of  the  larger  class  of  double  stars  may  be  useful  for  the 
trial  of  telescopes :— 


Ofajeet. 

a.  A. 

H.P.U. 

Due.  nf 

1830. 

1830. 

Stars. 

y  Arietis 

IB  44M 

71®    33' 

9" 

Castor 

7      23 

67     45 

.    5 

«  Piscium 

I      53 

88        5 

5 

i  Aquarii 

22     20 

90     55 

4 

fi  Draconis 

17        2 

35      18 

4 

Andron  37 

23     61 

67      13 

4 

BoOtis  44 

14     68 

41      38 

3 

1  Ursse 

11        9 

57     30 

2 

C  Bootis 

14      33 

75     31 

1 

y  Virginis 

12     33 

90     29 

H 

Besides  these  double  stars,  others  are  found  to  present  more  complicated  com* 
binations,  consisting  of  three,  of  four,  or  sometimes  of  a  greater  number  of  separate 
stars;  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  separate  stars  are  of  different 
colours. 

XII — Hecapitulation  of  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  System  of  the  Universe, 

We  shall  terminate  this  chapter  with  a  familiar  comparison,  calculated  to  shew,  by 

known  and  common  measures,  the  small  space  which  our  planetary  system  occup  e« 

in  the  immensity  of  the  universe ;  and  the  poor  figure,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 

ifxpression,  which  our  earth  makes  in  it.     This  consideration  will  no  doubt  serve  to 


Uik!e0,  with  Dr.  Herschel,  we  sappose  it  is  a  Tar  extended  slratuin  of  stars,  by  ua  leen  edgeways. 
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bumble  those  proud  beings,  wbo,  tiiougb  they  oecapy  but  as  iofinitely  snan  portioa 
of  this  atom,  have  the  Tanity  to  think  that  the  universe  was  created  for  theai. 

To  form  an  idea  of  our  system  as  compared  with  the  universe,  let  us  suppose  tbe 
sun  to  be  in  Hyde  Park,  as  a  globe  of  9  feet  3  inches  diameter :  the  planet  Mercary 
will  be  represented  by  a  globule  of  about  ^  of  a  line  in  diameter,  placed  st  the 
distance  of  37  feet.  Venus  will  be  a  globe  of  a  little  more  than  a  line  in  diameter, 
circulating  at  the  distance  of  68  feet  from  the  same  centre :  if  another  globule,  t 
line  in  diameter,  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  95  feet,  it  will  represent  the  earth,  that 
theatre  of  so  many  passions,  and  so  much  agitation ;  on  the  surface  of  which  tbe 
greatest  potentate  scarcely  possesses  a  point,  and  where  a  space  often  imperceptible 
excites,  among  the  animalcula  that  cover  it,  so  nuiny  disputes,  and  occasions  so  roueh 
bloodshed.  Mars,  which  in  magnitude  is  somewhat  inferior  to  the  earth,  will  be 
represented  by  a  globule  of  a  little  less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and  placed  at  tbe 
distance  of  144  feet;  Jupiter,  by  globe  10  lines  in  diameter,  490  feet  from  tbe  cen- 
tral globe;  Saturn,  about  7  lines  in  diameter,  at  the  distance  of  about  900  feet;  snd 
the  Georgian  planet,  4  lines  in  diameter,  at  the  distance  of  1800  fe^t. 

But  the  distance  from  the  Georgian  planet  to  the  nearest  fixed  stars,  is  immense. 
The  reader  may  perhaps  imagine  that,  according  to  the  supposition  here  made,  tbe 
first  star  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  leagues.  This  is  tbe  idea 
which  one  might  form  before  calculation  has  been  employed ;  but  it  is  very  erroneous, 
for  the  first,  that  is  to  say  the  nearest  star,  ought  to  be  placed  at  the  same  distance  as 
that  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  which  is  more  than  300  miles.  Such  then  h 
the  idea  which  we  ought  to  have  of  the  distance  between  the  sun  and  the  nearest  of 
the  fixed  stars ;  and  there  is  reason  even  to  think  that  it  is  much  greater,  for  we  have 
supposed,  in  this  calculation,  that  the  parallax  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  the  same  as  tbe 
horizontal  parallax  of  the  sun,  that  is  to  say  8'5\  But  certainly  this  parallax  is  much 
less ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  it  could  have  escaped  astronomers  had  it  been 
10  great. 

Our  solar  system  then,  that  is  the  system  of  our  primary  and  secondary  plsnett, 
which  circulate  around  the  sun,  is  to  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars  almost  as 
a  circle  of  1800  feet  radius  would  be  to  aconcentiic  one  of  300  miles  radius;  and  in 
the  first  circle  our  earth  would  occupy  a  space  a  line  in  diameter,  appearing  like  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed. 

Another  comparison,  proper  to  convey  some  idea  of  tbe  immense  distance  between 
the  sun,  which  is  the  centre  of  our  system,  and  the  nearest  of  the  neighbouring 
bodies  of  the  same  nature,  is  as  follows :  It  is  well  known  that  the  velocity  of 
light  is  so  great,  that  it  passes  over  the  distance  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  in 
about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  in  a  second  and  a  half  it  would  go  to  the  moon  sod 
return,  or  rather  it  would  go  fifteen  times  round  the  earth  in  a  second.  What  time  would 
light  then  employ  in  coming  to  us  from  the  nearest  of  the  stars  ? — Not  less  than  108  davs ; 
or  if  the  annual  parallax  be  only  two  or  three  seconds,  it  would  require  a  year  and  more. 

What  immense  distance  then  between  this  inhabited  point  and  the  nearest  of  its 
neighbours  1  Is  it  not  probable  that  in  this  vast  interval  there  are  planets  wbidi  will 
remain  for  ever  unknown  to  the  human  species? 

Modem  astronomy  indeed  has  discovered  that  this  space  is  not  entirely  desert:  it  is 
now  known  that  about  a  hundred  comets  move  in  it,  at  greater  or  less  distances,  but 
do  not  penetrate  to  a  very  great  depth.  Those  of  1531,  1607,  1682,  and  17^,  the 
only  ones  the  periods  and  orbits  of  which  are  known,  do  not  immerge  farther  than 
about  371  times  the  radius  of  tbe  earth's  orbit,  or  four  times  the  distance  of  Saturn 
from  the  sun.  If  that  of  1681  has  a  revolution  of  575  years,  as  supposed,  it  mu»t 
recede  from  us  about  130  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  or  about  14 
times  that  of  Saturn  from  the  same  body ;  which  is  only  a  point  when  compared  with 
the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars.    But  there  are  comets  perhaps  which  perform  their  revo- 
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ktion  only  in  10000  yean,  and  which  scarcely  approach  so  near  the  sun  as  Saturn  :  in 
that  ease  these  would  penetrate  into  the  immense  space,  which  separates  us  from  the 
first  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  far  as  a  fifteenth  part  of  its  depth. 

Those  desirous  of  seeing  a  great  many  curious  conjectures  respecting  the  system  of 
the  universe,  the  habitation  of  the  planets,  the  number  of  the  comets,  &c.,  may  con- 
flulta  work  by  M.  Lambert,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  entitled  "  Sys- 
teine  da  Monde,'*  Bouillon  1770,  8vo.  Every  one  almost  is  acquainted  with  the 
"  Pluraltte  des  Mondes,**  of  Fontenelle;  the  "  Cosmotheoros,"  of  Huygens,  the 
"Somnium,"  of  Kepler,  and  the  "  Iter  extaticum,**  of  Kircher.  The  fiist  of  these, 
the  **  Pluralite  des  Mondes,"  is  an  ingenious  and  pleasing  work,  but  a  little  too  affected. 
The  8eoond.is  learned  and  profound,  and,  like  Kepler's  "  Somnium,**  will  please  none 
but  astronomers.  In  regard  to  the  last,  however  much  we  may  esteem  the  memory 
of  Kircher,  it  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  production  altogether 
pedantic  and  ridiculous. 


CHAPTER  III. 


op  CHRONOLOOT,    AND   VARIOUS  QUESTIONS   RELATING   TO   THAT   SUBJECT. 

All  polished  nations  keep  an  account  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed,  and  of  that 
which  is  to  come,  by  means  of  periods  that  depend  on  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies;  and  this  is  even  one  of  those  things  which  distinguish  man  in  a  state  of  civili- 
zation, from  man  in  the  animal  and  savage  state:  for,  while  the  former  is  enabled  at 
every  moment  to  count  that  part  of  the  duration  of  his  existence  which  has  elapsed  ; 
to  foresee,  at  an  assigned  period,  the  recurrence  of  ceYtain  events,  labours  or  duties; 
the  latter,  though  in  some  measure  happier,  since  he  enjoys  the  present  without  recol- 
lectiog  the  past,  or  anticipating  the  future,  cannot  tell  bis  age,  nor  foresee  the  period 
of  the  renovation  of  his  most  common  occupations:  the  most  striking  events  of  which 
he  has  been  a  witness,  or  in  which  he  has  bad  a  share,  exist  in  his  mind  only  as  past ; 
while  the  civilized  man  connects  them  with  precise  periods  and  dates,  by  which  they 
are  arranged  in  their  proper  order.  Without  this  invention,  every  thing  hitherto 
done  by  mankind  would  have  been  lost  to  us  ;  there  would  be  no  hintorical  records  ; 
and  men,  whose  existence  in  the  social  state  requires  the  united  efforts  of  its  different 
members  in  certain  circumstances,  could  not  employ  that  concurrence  of  action,  which 
■s  necessary.  No  real  civilized  society  therefore  can  exist  without  an  agreement 
to  count  time  in  a  regular  manner ;  and  hence  the  origin  of  chronology,  and  the 
▼arious  computations  of  time  employed  by  different  nations. 

But,  before  we  proceed  farther,  it  will  be  proper  to  present  the  reader  with  some 
definitions,  and  a  few  historical  facts,  necessary  for  comprehending  the  questions 
which  will  be  proposed  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  year  employed  by  different  nations  ;  one  of  which  is  regu- 
lated by  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  the  other  by  that  of  the  moon.  The  first  is  called 
the  solar,  and  the  second  the  lunar  year.  The  solar  year  is  measuied  by  a  revolution 
of  the  sun  through  the  ecliptic,  from  one  point  of  the  equinoctial,  that  of  the  vernal 
equinox  for  example,  to  the  some  point  again ;  and,  as  already  said,  consists  ot  365 
days  5  hours  49  minutes. 

The  lunar  year  consists  of  twelve  lunations ;  and  its  duration  is  354  days  8  hours 
44  minutes  3  seconds.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  lunar  year  is  about  11  days 
shorter  than  the  solar ;  consequently,  if  a  lunar  and  a  solar  year  commence  on  the 
same  day,  at  the  end  of  three  years  the  commencement  of  the  former  will  have 
advanced  83  days  before  that  of  the  latter.  The  commencement  therefore  of  the 
lunar  year  passes  successively  through  all  the  months  of  the  solar  year,  in  a  retro- 
grade  direction.  The  Arabians  and  Mussulmans  in  general,  count  only  by  lunar 
yean ;  and  the  Hebrews  and  Jews  never  employed  any  other. 
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Bat  the  most  polisbecl  and  enlightened  nations  have  always  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine these  two  kinds  of  year  together.  This  the  Athenians  accomplished  by  means 
of  the  &mou8  golden  cycle,  invented  by  Meto,  the  celebrated  mathematician  whom 
Aristophanes  made  the  object  of  his  satirical  wit ;  and  the  same  thing  is  done  at 
present  by  the  Europeans,  or  the  Christians  in  general,  who  have  borrowed  from  the 
Romans  the  soUr  year  for  civil  uses ;  and  from  the  Hebrews  their  lunar  year  for 
their  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

Before  Julius  Caesar,  the  Roman  calendar  was  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  but  it  is 
here  needless  to  enter  into  any  details  on  the  subject :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ob> 
serve,  that  Julius  Cssar,  being  desirous  to  reform  it,  supposed,  according  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  Sosigines  his  astronomer,  that  the  duration  of  the  year  was  exactly  365 
days  6  hours.  He  therefore  ordered  that,  in  future,  there  should  be  three  successive 
yeais  of  365  days,  and  a  fourth  of  366.  This  last  year  was  afterwards  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  bissextile,  because  the  day  added  every  fourth  year  followed  the  sixth 
of  the  calends  which  was  counted  twice ;  and  because,  to  avoid  any  derangement  in 
the  denomination  of  the  following  days,  it  was  thence  called  bissexto  caUndas.  Among 
us  it  is  added  to  the  end  of  February,  which  has  then  29  days  instead  of  28,  which 
is  the  number  it  contains  in  common  years.  This  form  of  year  is  called  the  Juiian 
year,  and  the  calendar  in  which  it  is  employed  is  called  the  Julian  calendar. 

But  Julius  Cssar  was  mistaken,  when  he  considered  the  year  as  consbting  exactly 
of  365  days  6  hours ;  as  it  contains  only  365  days  5  hours  49  minutes ;  and  hence 
it  follows  that  the  equinox  always  retrogrades  in  th^  Julian  year  II  minutes 
annually;  which  gives  precisely  three  days  in  400  years.  Hence  it  happened 
that  the  equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice  corresponded  to 
the  21  St  of  March,  after  the  lapse  of  about  1200  years,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year 
1500,  fell  about  the  llth.  Pope  Gregory  XIIL  being  desirous  to  reform  this  error, 
suppressed,  in  1582,  ten  consecutive  days;  counting,  after  the  llth  of  October,  the 
2l8t:  and  by  these  means  brought  baqk  the  vernal  equinox  following  to  the  21st 
of  March ;  and,  in  order  that  it  might  never  deviate  any  more,  he  proposed  that 
three  bissextiles  should  be  suppressed  in  the  course  of  400  years.  For  this  reason 
the  years  1700  and  1800  were  not  bissextile,  though  they  ought  to  have  been  so 
according  to  the  Julian  calendar ;  the  case  will  be  the  same  with  the  year  1900,  but 
the  year  2000  will  be  bissextile;  in  like  manner  the  years  2100,  2200,  and  2300  wiU 
not  be  bissextile ;  but  2400  will ;  and  so  of  the  rest 

All  this  is  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  for  the  solar  year.  But  the  great 
difficulty  of  our  calendar  arose  from  the  lunar  year,  which  it  was  necessary  to  com* 
bine  with  it ;  for  as  the  Christians  had  their  origin  among  the  Jews,  they  were  de» 
sirous  of  connecting  their  most  solemn  festival,  that  of  Easter,  with  the  lunar  year ; 
because  the  Jews  celebrated  their  Passover  at  a  certain  lunation,  viz.  on  the  day  of 
the  full  moon  which  immediately  followed  the  vernal  equinox.  But  the  council  of  Nice, 
that  the  Easter  of  the  Christians  might  not  concur  with  the  Passover  of  the  Jews, 
ordained,  that  the  former  should  celebrate  their  festival  on  the  Sunday  after  the  full 
moon  which  should  take  place  on  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox,  or  which  should 
immediately  follow  it.  Hence  has  arisen  the  necessity  of  forming  periods  of  luna* 
tions,  that  the  day  of  the  new  or  full  moon  may  be  found  with  more  facility,  in  oider 
to  determine  the  paschal  moon. 

The  council  of  Nice  supposed  the  cycle  of  Meto,  or  the  golden  number,  according 
to  which  235  lunations  are  precisely  equal  to  19  solar  years,  to  be  perfectly  exactly 
After  the  period  of  19  years,  therefore,  the  new  and  full  moons  ought  to  take  place 
on  the  same  days  of  the  month.  It  was  thence  easy  to  determine,  in  each  of  these 
years,  the  place  of  the  lunations ;  and  this  was  what  was  actually  done  by  mcaoft 
of  the  epacts,  as  shall  be  hereafter  explained. 
.    But  in  reality  235  lunations  are  less,  by  an  hour  and  a  half,  than  19  solar  Ju* 
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Itan  yesrs }  wbenee  it  happens,  that  in  SOI  years  the  new  moons  retrograde  a  day 
towards  the  comitiencement  of  the  year:  and  consequently  four  days  in  1216  years. 
On  this  account,  about  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century,  the  new  and  full  moons  had 
anticipated,  by  four  days,  their  ancient  places :  so  that  Easter  was  frequently  cele- 
brated contrary  to  the  disposition  of  the  council  of  Nice. 

Gregory  XIII.  undertook  to  remedy  this  irregularity  by  an  invariable  rule,  and 

propoped  the  problem  to  all  the  mathematician!}  of  Europe :  but  it  was  an  Italian 

phyiician  and  mathematician  who  succeeded  best  in  solving  it,  by  a  new  disposition 

of  the  epacts,  and  which  the  church  adopted.     This  new  arrangement  is  called  the 

Greiforian  calendar.     It  began  to  be  used  in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  other  Catholic 

fouDtries,  in  1582.    It  was  soon  adopted,  at  least  in   what  concerns  the  solar  year, 

even  by  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany  :  but  they  rejected  it  in  regard  to  the  lunar, 

snd  preferred  finding  the  day  of  the  paschal  full  moon  by  astronomical  calculation : 

the  Roman  Catholics  therefore  do  not  always  celebrate  Easter  at  the  same  time  as 

the  Protestants  in  Germany.     The  English  were  the  most  obstinate  in  reject^ig  the 

Gregorian  year,  and  almost  for  the  same  reason  which  made  them  long  exclude 

Peruvian  bark- from  their  pharmacopeia:  that  is  to  say,  because  they  were  indebted 

for  it  to  the  Jesuits :  but  they  at  length  became  sensible  that  whatever  is  good  in 

itself,  and  useful,  ought  to  be  received  were  it  even  from  enemies:  and  they  con. 

formed  to  the  method  of  computing  time  employed  in  the  rest  of  Europe.     This 

change  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  1752.     Before  that  period,  when  the  French 

counted  the  21st  of  the  month,  the  Englitih  counted  only  the  10th.     In  the  couriie 

of  ages  they  would  therefore  have  had  the  vernal  equinox  at  Christmas,  and  the  winter 

St  Midsummer.     The  Russians  are  the  only  people  of  Europe  who  still  adhere  to  the 

Julian  calendar. 

After  this  short  historical  sketch,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  principal  problems 
of  chronology. 

PBOBLEM   I, 

Tojmd  whether  a  given  year  he  Bissextile  or  not ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  tt  consists  of 

366  days. 

Divide  the  number  which  indicates  the  given  year  by  4^  and  if  nothing  remains  the 
year  is  trisaextile :  if  there  be  a  remainder,  it  shews  the  number  of  the  year  current 
sfter  bissextile*  We  shall  here  propose,  as  an  example,  the  year  1774.  A»  1774 
divided  by  4  leaves  2  for  remainder,  we  may  conclude  that  the  year  1774  was  the 
second  after  bissextile. 

To  this  rule  however  there  are  some  limitations.  1st.  If  the  year  is  one  of  the 
centenaries  posterior  to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar  by  Gregury  XIII.,  that  is 
to  My  1582,  it  will  not  be  bissextile  unless  the  number  of  the  centuries  which  it 
denotes  be  divisible  by  4 ;  thus  1600,  2(X)0,  2400, 2800  have  been  or  will  be  bissex. 
tUes ;  but  the  years  1700,  1800,  1900,  2100,  2200,  23C0,  2500,  2600,  2700,  were 
not,  or  will  not  be,  bissextiles,  for  the  reason  already  mentioned. 

2d.  If  the  year  be  centenary,  and  anterior  to  1582,  but  without  being  below  474,  it 
lias  been  bissextile. 

dd.  Between  459  and  474  there  was  no  bissextile. 

4tb.  There  was  none  among  the  tirst  six  years  of  the  Christian  era. 

5th.  Aa  the  first  bissextile  after  the  Christian  aera  was  the  seventh  year,  and  us 
the  bissextilea  regularly  followed  each  other  ^sery  four  years  till  459 ;  when  the  given 
year  is  between  the  7th  and  the  459th,  first  subtract  7  from  it,  and  then  divide  it 
by  4 ;  if  nothing  remains,  the  year  has  been  bissextile ;  but  if  there  be  any  remainder, 
it  will  shew  what  year  after  bissextile  the  proposed  year  was.  Let  the  proposed  year, 
for  example,  be  148:  if  7  be  subtracted,  the  remainder  is  141,  which  divided  by  4» 

*J1 
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leaves  1  for  remainder ;   conieqaeiitly  the  year  148  of  the  Christian  wen  ww  the 
firat  after  bissextile. 

Of  ike  Golden  Number  tad  Lamar  Cfde. 

The  golden  number,  or  lunar  cycle,  is  a  revolution  of  19  solar  yeara,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  sun  and  moon  return  rery  nearly  to  the  same  position.  Hie  origin  of  it  is 
as  follows. 

Since  the  solar  Julian  year,  as  already  said,  consists  of  365  days  6  hours;  and  u 
the  duration  of  one  lunation  is  29 days  12  hours  49 minutes;  it  has  been  found,  bj 
combining  these  two  periods,  that  235  lunations  make  nearly  19  solar  yean;  the 
difference  being  only  1h.  31m.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  after  19  solar  years  the  new 
moons  ought  to  take  place  on  the  same  days  of  the  month,  and  almost  at  the  nine 
hour.  In  the  first  of  these  solar  years,  if  the  new  moon  happen  on  the  4th  of  J&du> 
ary,  the  2d  of  February,  &c.,  at  the  end  of  19  years  the  new  moons  will  take  place 
also  on  the  4th  of  January,  the  2d  of  February,  &c. ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  eter- 
nally, if  we  suppose  that  235  lunations  are  exactly  equal  to  19  solar  revolatioDs. 
Hence  is  sufficient  to  have  once  determined,  doring  19  solar  years,  the  days  of  the 
month  on  which  the  new  moons  happen ;  and  when  it  is  known  what  rank  a  giren 
year  holds  in  thi^  period,  we  can  immediately  tell  on  what  days  of  each  month  the 
new  moons  &ll. 

The  invention  of  this  cycle  appeared  to  the  Athenians  to  be  so  ingenious,  tfaifti 
when  proposed  by  the  astronomer  Meto,  it  was  received  with  acclamations,  and  in- 
scribed in  the  public  square  in  golden  letters :  hence  the  name  of  the  golden  nomber. 
It  is  distinguished  also  by  the  less  pompous  denomination  of  the  lunar  cycle,  or  cjrde 
of  Meto,  from  the  name  of  its  inventor. 

PROBLEM  n. 
To  find  the  Oolden  Number  of  any  given  year  ;  or  the  rank  which  it  holds  a  the 

Lunar  Cycle. 
To  the  given  year  add  1,  and  divide  the  sum  by  19:  if  nothing  remains,  the  golden 
number  of  the  given  year  will  be  19;  but  if  there  be  a  remainder,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  less  than  19,  it  will  be  the  golden  number  required. 

Let  the  given  year,  for  example,  be  1802.  If  1  be  added  to  1802,  and  if  the  som 
1803  be  divided  by  19,  the^  remainder  will  be  17;  which  indicates  that  17  it  the 
golden  number  of  1802,  or  that  this  year  is  the  17th  of  the  lunar  cycle  of  19  yean. 

If  the  year  1728  be  proposed,  it  will  be  found,  by  a  similar  operation,  that  the  r»> 
mainder  is  nothing :  which  shews  that  the  golden  number  of  that  year  was  19. 

The  reason  of  adding  1  to  the  given  year,  is  because  the  first  year  of  the  Christisn 
asra  was  the  second  of  the  lunar  cycle,  or  had  2  for  its  golden  number. 

If  any  year  before  the  Christian  aero  be  proposed,  such  as  the  25th  for  example. 
Bubstract  2  from  that  number,  and  divide  23  the  remainder  by  19;  if  4  the  remainder 
be  then  taken  from  19,  the  result  will  be  the  golden  number  of  the  year  25  before 
Jesus  Christ ;  which  in  this  case  h  15. 

Remark, — It  may  be  readily  seen,  that  when  the  golden  number  of  any  year  has 
been  found,  the  golden  number  of  the  following  year  may  be  obtained  by  adding  1  to 
the  former.  The  golden  number  of  the  preceding  year  may  be  obtained  also  by  lub- 
tracting  1  from  the  golden  number  already  found.  Thus,  having  found  the  golden 
number  of  the  year  1802,  which  is  17,  by  adding  1  to  it,  we  shall  have  18  for  thsi  of 
the  year  1803 ;  and  1  subtracted  from  it  will  give  16  for  the  golden  number  of 
1801. 

Of  t\e  EpaeL 

The  epact  is  nothing  else  than  the  number  of  days  denoting  the  moon*s  age  at  the 
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end  of  a  giren  year.  The  formation  of  it  may  be  easily  conceived  by  considering  tbat 
the  lunar  year,  which  consists  of  12  lunations,  is  less  than  a  Julian  year  by  about  11 
days ;.  therefore  if  we  suppose  that  a  lunar  and  a  solar  year  begin  together  on  the  1st 
of  January,  the  moon  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  be  11  days  old ;  for  12  complete 
lunations,  and  11  days  of  a  thirteenth,  will  have  elapsed;  and  therefore  the  moon,  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year,  will  be  22  days  old,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  33.  But 
as  33  days  exceed  a  lunation,  one  of  30  days  is  intercalated,  by  which  means  that  year 
has  13  lunations ;  and  consequently  the  moon  is  only  3  days  old  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year. 

Such  then  is  the  progress  of  the  epacts.  Tbat  of  the  first  year  of  the  lunar 
cycle  is  11  ;  this  number  is  afterwards  continually  added,  and  when  the  sum  exceeds 
30,  if  30  be  subtracted,  the  remainder  will  be  the  epact ;  except  in  the  last  year 
of  the  cycle,  where  the  product  of  the  addition  being  only  29,  the  same  number  is 
deducted  to  have  0  for  epact :  this  announces  that  the  new  moon  happens  at  the  end 
of  that  year,  which  is  also  the  beginning  of  the  next  one.  The  order  of  the  epacts 
therefore  is  11,  22,  3,  14,  25,  6,  17,  28,  9,  20,  1,  12,  23,  4,  15,  26,  7,  18,  29. 

This  arrangement  would  have  been  perfect  and  perpetual,  if  19  solar  years,  of  365 
days  6  hours,  had  been  exactly  equal  to  235  lunations,  as  supposed  by  the  ancient 
sstronoraera ;  but  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  one  band,  the  solar 
year  consists  only  of  365  days  5  hours  49  minutes ;  and  besides,  235  lunations  are 
less  than  19  Julian  years  by  one  hour  and  a  half;  so  that  in  304  years  the  real  new 
moons  are  anterior,  by  one  day,  to  the  new  moons  calculated  in  this  manner.  Hence  it 
happened  that  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  they  preceded  by  four  days  those 
found  by  calculation ;  as  four  revolutions  of  304  years  had  elapsed  between  that 
period  and  the  council  of  Nice,  at  which  the  use  of  the  lunar  cycle  had  been  adopted 
for  computing  the  time  of  Easter,  it  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  correct  the 
calendar,  that  this  festival  might  not  be  celebrated,  as  was  often  the  case,  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  that  council ;  and  with«this  view  some  changes  were  made  in  the 
calculation  of  the  epacts,  which  form  two  cases.  One  of  them  is  that  when  the 
proposed  year  is  prior  to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  or  to  1582 :  the  second  is 
when  the  years  are  posterior  to  that  epoch.  We  shall  illustrate  both  cases  in  the 
following  problem. 

PROBLEM  in. 
Anjf  year  being  given,  to  find  its  Epact. 

I.  If  the  proposed  year  be  anterior  to  1582,  though  posterior  to  the  Christian 
mn,  which  forms  the  first  case  ;  find  by  the  preceding  problem  the  golden  number 
for  the  given  year,  and  having  multiplied  it  by  11,  subtract  30  from  the  product  as 
many  times  as  possible :  the  remainder  will  be  the  epact  required. 

Let  the  given  year,  for  example,  be  1489.  Its  golden  number,  by  the  preceding 
problem,  is  8,  which  multiplied  by  11  gives  88 ;  and  this  product  divided  by  30  leaves 
for  remainder  28 :  the  epact  of  the  above  year  therefore  was  28. 

In  like  manner,  if  1796  be  considered  as  a  Julian  year,  that  is  to  say,  if  those  who 
have  not  adopted  the  new  style  of  reformation  in  the  calendar  wished  to  know  the 
epact  of  that  year,  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  find  the  golden  number,  which  is 
11;  this  multiplied  by  11  gives  121 ;  and  the  latter  divided  by  30,  leaves  1  for  re- 
mainder. Hence  it  appears  that  the  epact  of  1796,  considered  as  a  Julian  year, 
was  1. 

II.  We  shall  now  suppose  that  the  given  year  is  posterior  to  the  reformation 
of  the  calendar,  or  to  the  year  1582 ;  which  forms  the  second  case.  In  this  case, 
multiply  the  golden  number  by  11,  and  from  the  product  subtract  the  number  of  days 
cut  off  by  the  reformation  of  Gregory  XIII.,  that  is  to  say  10,  if  the  year  is  between 
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1562  Kid  1700;  11  between  1700 and  1900;  12  between  1900  snd  2300,  &e.;  diTide 
wbat  remains  after  this  deduction  by  30,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  epact 
required.* 

Let  it  be  proposed,  for  example,  to  find  the  epact  of  the  Gregorian  year  1698,  tlie 
golden  number  of  which  was  3 :  multiply  3  by  II,  and  from  33,  the  product, sobtiact 
10 :  as  the  number  23  cannot  be  divided  by  30,  that  number  w«s  the  epact  of  the 
year  1693. 

If  the  epact  of  the  year  1796  were  required,  the  golden  number  of  which  wis  11 ; 
multiply  11  by  11,  and  from  the  product  121  subtract  11,  which  will  leare  110:  tbii 
number  divided  by  30,  gives  for  remainder  20,  which  was  the  epact  of  the  year 
1796. 

If  the  epact  of  the  year  1802  were  required,  the  golden  number  of  which  is  17; 
multiply  17  by  11,  and  from  the  product  187  subtract  11 ;  the  remainder,  176,  divided 
by  30,  leaves  for  remainder  26,  which  therefore  is  the  epact  for  the  year  1802. 

T^emorAs.—- The  epact,  according  to  the  Julian  calendar,  may  be  found  without  t 
division,  in  the  following  manner :  Assign  to  the  upper  eirtremity  of  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand  the  value  of  10 ;  to  the  middle  joint  20,  and  to  the  last  or  root  90, 
or  rather  0.  Count  the  golden  number  of  the  proposed  year  on  the  same  thumb, 
beginning  to  count  1  at  the  extremity,  2  on  the  middle  joint,  3  on  the  root;  then 4 
at  the  extremity,  5  on  the  joint,  6  on  the  root ;  and  so  on,  till  yon  come  to  tbe 
golden  number  found ;  to  which,  if  it  falls  on  the  root,  nothing  is  to  be  added,  be- 
cause the  value  assigned  to  it  was  0 :  but  if  it  &lls  on  the  extremity  add  10  to  it ; 
and  if  on  the  middle  joint  20 ;  because  these  were  the  values  assigned  to  them.  The 
sum,  if  less  than  30,  will  be  the  epact  required  ;  if  greater  than  30,  subtract  30  from 
it  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  epact. 

Tbus^  if  the  epact  of  1489  were  required :  as  the  golden  number  of  that  year  wu 
8,  count  8  on  the  thumb,  as  above  mentioned,  befdnning  to  count  1  on  the  extremity, 
2  on  the  middle  joint,  3  on  the  root ;  then  4  on  the  exttemity,  and  so  on.  Because 
8,  in  this  case,  falls  on  the  middle  joint,  add  to  it  20,  and  the  sum  28  will  be  tbe 
epact  of  the  above  year  1489.  In  like  manner,  if  the  epact  of  1726  be  required,  tbe 
golden  number  of  which  is  17  ;  count  1  on  the  extremity  of  the  thumb,  2  on  the 
middle  joint,  &c,  till  you  complete  17,  which  will  fall  on  the  joint ;  and  if  20,  the 
value  assigned  to  that  joint,  be  then  added  to  the  golden  number,  the  sum  will  be 
^;  from  which  if  30  be  subtracted,  there  will  remain  7  for  the  epact  of  1726,  sc« 
cording  to  the  Julian  calendar. 

By  the  same  artifice  the  epact  for  any  year  of  the  17th  century  might  be  found ; 
provided  20  be  assigned  to  the  extremity  of  the  thumb,  10  to  the  joint,  and  0  to  tbe 
root ;  and  that  you  begin  to  count  1  on  the  root,  2  on  the  joint,  and  so  on. 

PROBLBM  IV. 

To  find  the  day  of  the  New  Moon  in  anyprepoud  Month  of  a  given  Year. 

First  find  the  epact  of  the  given  year,  as  taught  in  the  two  preceding  problems ;  lod 
add  to  it  the  number  of  months,  reckoning  from  March  inclusively :  subtract  tbe  nn 
from  30  if  less,  or  from  60  if  greater  ;  and  the  remainder  will  give  the  day  of  the 
new  moon. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  on  what  day  tbe  new  moon  happened  in 
the  month  of  May  1802.  Tbe  golden  number  of  1802  was  17,  which  multiplied  by 
11  gives  187;  and  if  11  be  subtracted,  according  to  tbe  rule,  we  shall  hnve  for  re< 
mainder  176 :  this  divided  by  30  leaves  26  =  the  epact  of  that  year,  as  before  fonno. 

%ybeia  the  goldan  number  in  I,  if  the  yew  be  portonor  to  1900,  add  M  to  it  heftte  jtm  mtWiff 
by  II,  and  ttben  prooerd  m»  abore  directid. 
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Mow  tbe  number  of  months  from  March,  including  May,  is  2 ;  and  2  added  to  the 
epact  makes  2B,  which  subtracted  from  SO  leaves  2 :  new  moon  therefore  took  place 
on  tbe  2d  of  May  1802.  Accordingly  the  Almanacs  shew  it  was  new  moon  ou  the 
8d  at  Ih.  43m.  in  the  morning. 

Remark. — In  calculations  of  this  nature,  great  exactness  must  not  be  expected. 
Tbe  irregular  arrangement  of  the  months  which  have  31  days,  the  mean  numbers 
neceMary  to  be  assumed  in  the  formation  of  the  periods  from  which  these  calculations 
are  deduced,  and  the  inequality  of  the  lunar  revolution,  may  occasion  an  error  of 
nearly  48  hours. 

More  correctness  may  perhaps  be  obtained  by  employing  the  following  table; 
which  indicates  what  ought  to  be  added  to  the  epact  for  each  commencing  month. 


January  ••••*•     ^      I      May     3 

February 2      I     June 4 


March 1 

April   2 


July 5 

August 6 


September. ...  8 

October   8 

November....  10 

December ....  10 


PBOBLKH   v. 

To  find  the  Moon's  Age  on  any  given  day* 

To  the  epact  of  the  year  add,  according  to  the  above  table,  tbe  number  belonging 
to  the  month  in  which  the  proposed  day  is  ;  and  to  this  sum  add  the  number  which 
indicates  the  day :  if  the  result  be  less  than  30,  it  will  be  the  moon's  age  on  the 
given  day ;  if  it  be  30,  it  thews  that  new  moon  took  place  on  that  day ;  but  if  it 
exceeds  30,  subtract  30  from  it,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  age  of  the  moon. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  what  was  tbe  age  of  the  moon  on  the 
20th  of  March  1802.  The  epact  of  1802  was  26,  and  tbe  number  to  be  added 
for  the  month  of  March,  according  to  the  preceding  table,  is  I :  this  added  to  i6 
makes  27,  and  20,  the  number  of  the  proposed  day,  added  to  27»  makes  47 ;  from 
which  if  30  be  subtracted,  the  remainder  b  17  =  the  moon's  age  on  the  20th  of 
ftlarch ;  and  this  indeed  is  agreeable  to  what  is  indicated  by  the  Almanacs. 

The  moon*s  age,  during  the  present  century,  may  be  found  with  sufficient  exactness 
by  tbe  following  rule. 

Prom  the  given  year  subtract  1800,  multiply  the  remainder  by  109,  and  divide  the 
product  by  295.  To  the  tenth  part  of  the  remainder  add  the  day  of  the  month,  arid 
the  number  from  the  subjoined  table ;  and  tbe  sum,  if  it  does  not  exceed  30,  is  tbe 
moon's  age, — if  it  exceed  30,  the  excess  is  the  moon's  age. 

TABLE. 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Ap.  May.  June.  July.  Aug.  Sep.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 
Common  Year       5        6      5        6        7        8  9        10      12      12      14      14 

Leap  Tear     ..5       7      6       7        8       9        10        11      13      13      15      15 

Thus  taking  the  example  proposed  above,  1800  deducted  from  1802  leaves  2 ;  and 
2  multiplied  by  109  gives  218  for  a  product,  which  divided  by  295  gives  0  for  a 
quotient,  and  218  for  a  remainder ;  the  tenth  parts  of  which  is  21  8  or  22  nearly. 

Remainder •••    39 

Day  of  month 20 

Tab.  No., __5 

47 
Deduct 30 

Moon's  age 17  days. 
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Of  the  Solar  Cycle  and  Domineal  Letter. 

The  solar  cycle  is  a  perpetual  revolutioo  of  28  yean,  the  origin  of  wbich  is  as 
follows : 

1st.  The  seren  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  ABCDSPoare  arranged  in  the  cslen- 
dar  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  corresponds  to  the  1st  of  January,  B  to  the  2d,  c 
to  the  3d,  D  to  the  4th,  b  to  the  5th,  f  to  the  6th,  o  to  the  7th,.  a  to  the  8tb,  b  to 
the  9tb,  and  so  on  through  several  revolutions  of  seven.  The  seven  days  of  the 
week,  called  also  feriae,  are  represented  by  these  seven  letters. 

2d.  Because  a  year  of  365  days  contains  52  weeks  and  1  day,  and  as  that  remainin; 
day  is  the  first  of  a  53d  revolution,  a  common  year  of  865  days  ought  to  hegb  ar.d 
end  with  the  same  day  of  the  week. 

Sd.  According  to  this  disposition,  the  same  letter  of  the  a]phij»et  corresponds  to 
the  same  day  of  the  week,  throughout  the  course  of  a  common  year  of  365  days. 

4th.  As  these  letters  all  serve  alternately  to  indicate  Sunday,  during  a  series 
of  several  years,  they  have  on  that  account  been  called  dcmimeal  lettere. 

5tb.  It  hence  follows  that  if  a  common  year  begins  by  a  Sunday,  it  will  end 
by  a  Sunday ;  the  1st  of  January  therefore'  of  the  following  year  will  be  a  Monday, 
which  will  correspond  to  the  letter  a  ;  and  the  7th  will  be  a  Sunday,  which  will 
correspond  to  the  letter  o,  which  will  be  the  dominical  letter  of  that  year.  For  the 
tame  reason  the  dominical  letter  of  the  following  year  will  be  f,  that  of  the  next 
one  B,  and  so  on,  circulating  in  an  order  retrograde  to  that  of  the  alphabet.  From 
this  circulation  of  the  letters  has  arisen  the  name  of  tolar  cycU ;  because  Sunday 
among'  the  pagans  was  called  dien  boUm,  the  day  of  the  sun. 

6th.  If  there  were  no  days  to  be  added  for  bissextile  years,  all  the  different 
changes  of  the  dominical  letters  would  take  place  in  the  course  of  seven  years.  But 
this  order  being  interrupted  by  the  bissextile  years,  in  which  the  24th  of  February 
corresponds  to  two  different  feriae  of  the  week :  the  letter  f,  for  example,  which 
would  have  indicated  a  Saturday  in  a  common  year,  will  indicate  a  Sunday  in  a 
bissextile  year :  or  if  it  indicated  a  Sunday  in  a  common  year,  it  will  indicate  a  Sun- 
day and  a  Monday  in  a  bissextile,  &c.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  a  bissextile  yesr, 
the  dominical  letter  changes,  and  that  the  letter  which  marked  a  Sunday  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  will  mark  a  Monday  after  the  addition  of  the  bissextile.  This 
is  the  reason  why  two  dominical  letters  are  assigned  to  each  bissextile  year ;  one 
which  serves  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  24th  of  February,  and  the  other  from 
the  24th  of  February  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  so  that  the  second  dominical  letter 
would  naturally  be  that  of  the  following  year,  if  a  day  had  not  been  added  for  the 
bissextile. 

7th.  All  the  possible  varieties  to  which  the  dominical  letters  are  subject,  both  in 
common  and  in  bissextile  years,  take  place  in  the  course  of  4  tiroes  7,  or  28  years ; 
for  after.  7  bissextiles  the  dominical  letters  return  and  circulate  as  before.  This 
revolution  of  28  years  has  been  called  the  iolar  cycle,  or  the  cycle  of  the  deminieel 
letter. 

PROBLBM   YT. 

To  find  the  Dominical  Letter  of  any  proposed  year. 
I.  To  find  the  dominical  letter  of  any  given  year,  according  to  the  Gregoriso 
Calendar,  add  to  the  number  of  the  year  its  fourth  part,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  exactly 
divided  by  4,  the  least  nearest  to  it ;  from  the  sum  subtract  5  for  1600,  6  for  the 
following  century  1700,  7  for  1800,  and  8  for  1000  and  2000 ;  because  the  years  1700. 
1800,  and  1900,  are  not  bissextiles ;  0  for  2100, 10  for  2200,  and  1 1  for  2300  and  24O0, 
because  the  three  years  2100,  2200,  and  2300  will  not  Se  bissextiles;  divide  what 
remains  by  7,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  dominical  letter  required,  counting  from 
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the  hit  letter  g  towards  a  the  first ;  to  that,  if  nothing  remains,  the  dominical  letter 
will  be  A- ;  if  1  remains,  the  dominical  letter  will  be  o ;  if  2  remains,  it  will  be  r ;  and 
10  of  the  rest. 

Thus,  to  find  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year  1802 :  add  its  fourth  part  450,  which 
makes  2252,and  from  this  sum  subtract  7  >  if  the  remainder  2245  be  divided  by  7,  the 
remainder  5  will  shew  that  the  dominical  letter  is  c,  since  it  is  the  fifth,  counting  in  a 
retrograde  order,  from  the  last  letter  g. 

We  must  here  observe,  that  to  find  with  more  certainty,  by  this  operation,  the 
dominical  letter  of  a  bissextile  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  find  Jirst  the  dominical 
letter  of  the  preceding  year,  which  will  serve  till  the  24th  of  February  of  the  bissextile 
year ;  after  which  the  next  letter  in  the  retrograde  order  must  be  used  for  the  remain- 
ing  part  of  the  year.  Thus,  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  dominical  letter  of  the 
year  1724  s  first  find  that  of  1723,  by  adding  to  it  iU  nearest  less  fourth  part,  490; 
snbtracting  6  from  the  sum  2153,  and  dividing  the  difference  2147  by  7 :  the  remainder 
5  thews  that  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year  1723  was  c;  which  is  the  fifth  of  the 
first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  counting  in  the  retrograde  order.  Since  it  is 
known  that  c  was  the  dominical  letter  of  1723,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  b  was  the 
dominical  letter  of  the  following  year  1724.  But  as  1724  was  bissextile,  b  could  be 
used  only  till  the  24th  of  February,  after  which  a,  the  letter  preceding  b,  was  em* 
ployed  to  the  end  of  the  year ;  hence  it  is  seen  that  a  and  b  were  the  two  dominical 
letters  of  the  year  1724.  In  like  manner  the  dominical  letters  of  any  future  bissextile 
year  may  be  found. 

2d.  To  find  the  solar  cycle,  or  rather  the  current  year  of  the  solar  cycle,  corre- 
sponding to  a  given  year;  add  9  to  the  proposed  year,  and  divide  the  sum  by  28:  if 
nothing  remains,  the  solar  cycle  of  that  year  is  28 ;  but  if  there  be  any  remainder  it 
indicates  the  number  of  the  solar  cycle  required. 

Thus,  if  the  solar  cycle  of  1602  be  required;  add  9,  Which  makes  1811,  and  divide 
this  sum  by  28 ;  the  remainder,  being  19,  shews  that  19  is  the  solar  cycle  of  1802. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  is,  that  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  era  was  the  10th  of 
the  sokr  cycle ;  or  in  other  words,  that  at  the  commencement  of  this  era  9  years  of 
the  solar  cycle  were  elapsed. 

JRemarks. — The  solar  cycle  of  any  year  whatever  may  be  found  with  great  ease,  and 
without  division,  by  means  of-the  subjoined  table. 


1 
Yean. 

Solar 
Cycle. 

Yean. 

Solar 
Cyde. 

Centuries. 

Solar 
Cycle. 

Ceotnries. 

Solar 
Cydc. 

1 

I 

10 

10 

100 

16 

1000 

30 

3 

2 

20 

30 

300 

35 

3000 

13 

3 

3 

30 

3 

300 

30 

3000 

4 

4 

4 

40 

13 

400 

8 

4000 

34 

5 

5 

60 

33 

500 

34 

5000 

16 

6 

6 

60 

4 

600 

13 

6000 

8 

7 

7 

70 

14 

700 

0 

7000 

0 

8 

8 

80 

34 

800 

16 

8000 

30 

9 

9 

90 

6 

900 

4 

9000 

13 

The  method  of  constructing  this  table  is  as  follows : — 

Having  placed  opposite  to  the  first  ten  years  the  same  numbers  as  the  solar  cycles 
of  these  years,  and  20  for  the  solar  cycle  of  the  20th  ;  instead  of  putting  down  80,  for 
the  dOth  year,  set  down  only  2,  which  is  the  excess  of  30  above  28,  or  above  the 
period  of  the  solar  cycle.  For  the  40th  year  inscribe  the  numbers  which  correspond 
to  30  and  to  10,  that  is  2  and  10 ;  and  so  of  the  rest,  always  subtracting  28  from  the 
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sum  when  it  b  greater.  HaTing  thus  shewn  the  osethod  of  eoustructing  this  tsUe, 
we  shall  now  explain  the  use  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  proposed  year,  the  solar  ejcle  of  whidi  is  rehired,  he  is 
the  above  table,  look  for  the  number  opposite  to  it  in  the  eolnma  on  the  right, 
marked  solar  cycle  at  the  top,  and  add  9  to  it ;  the  sum  will  be  the  solsr  cyde 
required :  thus  if  9  be  added  to  12,  which  stands  opposite  to  the  year  3000^  we 
shall  have  21  for  the  solar  cycle  of  that  year. 

But,  if  the  given  year  cannot  be  found  exactly  in  the  aborc  table,  it  most  be  fivided 
into  such  parts  as  are  contained  in  it.  If  the  nambers  corresponding  to  these  psrti 
be  then  added,  their  sum  increased  by  9  will  give  the  solar  cycle  of  the  required 
year ;  provided  this  sum  is  less  than  28 ;  if  greater,  28  must  be  Mibtraetcd  from  it  si 
many  times  as  possible. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  by  the  abore  table  the  solar  cyde  of  the 
year  1802.  Divide  1802  into  the  three  following  parts  1000,  80O,  2.  and  find  the 
numbers  corresponding  to  them  in  the  right  hand  columns,  which  are  20,  16,  2;  the 
sum  of  these  is  38,  and  9  added  makes  47 ;  from  which  if  28  be  subtracted  we  shall 
have  for  remainder  19,  the  solar  cycle  of  1802. 

IL  The  reason  of  adding  9  to  the  sum  of  all  these  numbera,  is  because  the 
Bolar  cycle,  before  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  sra,  was  9 ;  consequently  this 
cycle  had  begun  10  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  which  may  be  ascertained  in  this 
manner : — 

Knowing  the  solsr  cycle  of  any  year,  either  by  tradition  or  in  any  other  manner, 
that  of  the  year  1093  for  example,  which  was  22 ;  subtract  22  from  1098,  and  divide 
the  remainder  1071  by  28;  then  subtract  19,  which  remains,  from  28,  and  the  re- 
mainder 9  will  be  the  solar  cycle  before  the  first  year  of  the  Christian 


III.  A  table  to  shew  the  golden  number  of  any  proposed  year  might  be  con* 
structed  in  the  same  manner ;  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  subtracting  28 
it  would  be  necessary  to  subtract  19,  because  the  period  of  that  cycle  is  19;  and  that 
instead  of  adding  9,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  only  1 ;  becanse  the  golden  number, 
before  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  sera,  was  I :  consequently  this  cycle  began  two 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  that  is  to  say,  the  golden  number  for  the  first  year 
of  the  Christian  lera,  was  2,  &c. 

IV.  The  dominical  letter  of  any  proposed  year  may  be  found  by  another  method ; 
and  when  this  letter  is  known,  it  will  serve  to  shew  the  letter  which  corresponds  to 
every  day  throughout  the  whole  of  the  same  year  * 

Divide  by  7  the  number  of  days  which  have  elapsed  between  the  first  of  Janoary 
and  the  proposed  day  inclusively ;  and  if  nothing  remains  the  required  letter  will  be 
G ;  if  there  be  any  remainder,  it  will  indicate  the  number  of  the  required  letter, 
reckoning  according  to  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  A  1 ,  B  2,  &c. 

Thus,  to  find  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year  1802 ;  take  any  Sunday,  the  29th 
of  February  for  example,  and  find  how  many  days  have  elapsed  between  it  indosively, 
and  the  1st  of  January:  as  the  number  is  59,  divide  this  nimaber  by  7,  so^  ^^^ 
remainder  3  will  shew  that  C,  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet,  is  the  dominical 
letter  required. 

The  days  which  have  elapsed  between  the  first  of  January  and  any  given  period 
of  the  year,  may  be  readily  found  by  means  of  the  following  table';  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  after  February,  in  bissextiles,  the  number  of  days  must  be  increased 
by  unity. 

*  It  to  hero  to  be  obwned,  ttiat  when  you  winh  to  find  the  dcimmtcal  letter,  the  nrapoied  ^y 
miMt  be  a  Sunday  ;  oiherwiie  yoa  will  fiud  ouly  the  letter  which  belonga  to  Mme  other  day. 


WBKK   DAYS. 

From  Jan.  to  Feb. ••  81 

Jan.  to  March •  59 

Jan.  to  April  ••••• 90 

J^.toMay 120 

Jan.  to  June    ••  151 

Jan.  to  July 181 
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Days. 

From  Jan.  to  August   212 

Jan.  to  Sept 243 

Jan.  to  Oct 278 

Jan.toNov 804 

Jan.  to  Dec 884 

Jan.  to  Jan..... 865 


PROBLBH  TII. 

To  find  what  day  of  the  Weeh  corresponds  to  any  given  day  of  the  Year, 

To  the  given  year  add  its  fourth  part,  or,  when  it  cannot  be  found  exactly,  its 
nearest  least  fourth  part ;  and  to  the  sum  add  the  number  of  days  elapsed  since  the 
first  of  January,  the  proposed  day  included :  from  the  last  sum  subtract  14,  for  the 
present  century,  and  divide  what  remains  by  7 :  the  remainder  will  indicate  the  day 
of  the  week,  counting  Sunday  1,  Monday  2,  Tuesday  8,  and  so  on :  if  nothing  re- 
mains, the  required  day  is  a  Saturday. 

Thus,  if  it  I e  required  to  know  what  day  of  the  week  corresponded  to  the  27th 
of  April  1802 ;  add  to  1802  iU  nearest  leaftt  fourth  part  450,.and  to  the  sum  2252, 
sdd  117y  tl^e  number  of  days  elapsed  between  that  day  inclusive  and  the  1st  of 
January.  If  14  be  subtracted  from  the  last  sum,  which  is  2369,  and  if  2355  which 
remains  be  divided  by  7>  the  remainder  will  be  8 :  consequently  the  27th  of  April 
1802  was  a  Tuesday. 

Remark — If  the  proposed  year  be  between  1562  and  1700,  it  will  be  neoetiary  to 
deduct  only  12  from  the  sum  formed  as  above. 

If  the  year  be  anterior  to  1582,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deduct  only  2 ;  because  in 
1582  ten  days  were  suppressed  from  the  calendar.  As  a  bissextile  was  suppressed  in 
1700,  which  makes  an  eleventh  day  suppressed,  13  must  be  subtracted  if  the  given 
year  be  in  the  last  century. 

For  the  same  reason  14  must  be  subtracted  in  the  present  century,  15  in  the 
twentieth  and  twenty<-first,  and  so  on. 

PROBLEM  ym. 
To  find  Easter-Day  and  the  other  Moveable  Feasts, 
By  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  the  14th  day  of  the  paschal  moon  was  brought 
back  to  the  same  season  in  which  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice, 
and  from  which  it  had  removed  more  than  four  days.  According  to  the  decree  of 
that  council,  Easter  ought  to  be  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  14th  day  of 
the  moon,  if  this  14th  day  should  happen  on  or  aft«r  the  21st  of  March.  Hence  it  is 
obvious  that  Easter  cannot  happen  sooner  than  the  22nd  of  that  month,  nor  later 
than  the  25th  of  April :  which  on  that  account  have  been  called  the  paschal  limits. 
The  following  is  a  table  of  these  limits  from  the  year  1700  to  1900. 


Lnnar 

Pwcbal 

Lunai 

Pucbal 

liunar 

Paadial 

Cycle. 

Umit*. 

Cycle  . 

LoinitB. 

Cycle. 

UmMa. 

1 

April    13 

8 

March  27 

14 

March  21 

9 

April      3 

9 

April    15 

15 

April     9 

3 

March  23 

10 

April     4 

16 

March  29 

4 

April    10 

11 

March  94 

17 

April   17 

6 

March  30 

13 

April   12 

18 

April     6 

6 

April   18 

13 

April     1 

19 

March  26 

7 

April     7 
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By  means  of  this  table  Easter  may  be  found  in  the  following  manner.  Fint  find 
tbe  golden  number  or  lunar  cycle  of  the  year,  and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  above  talile, 
will  be  found  the  day  of  the  month  on  wbicE  the  paschal  full  moon  happens  in  that 
year.  The  Sunday  immediately  following  is  Easter-day,  according  to  the  Gregorian 
calendar.  If  the  full  moon  happens  on  a  Sunday,  Easter-day  will  be  the  Suuday 
following. 

Thus,  if  Easter-day  1802  were  required,  as  the  golden  number  of  that  is  17«  op- 
posite to  it  will  be  found  April  17th  ;  and  as  the  following  day,  or  the  18th,  is  a 
Sunday,  Easter-day  happens  on  the  18th  of  April. 

Second  Method, 

Easter  may  be  found  also  by  means  of  the  following  table,  which  consists  of  nine 
columns,  each  divided  into  seven  parts.  The  first  column  contains  the  dominical 
letters,  the  seven  following  the  epacts,  and  the  ninth  the  day  on  which  Easter 
falls. 

TABLB   FOB  FINDING   B ASTER. 


( 

S3 

22      21 

20 

19 

• 

26  March 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

IS 

12 

9  April 

A 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

9  April 

4 

3 

2 

1 

• 

29 

28 

16  AprU 

27 
23 

26 
22 

25 
21 

24 
20 

19 

18 

• 

23  April 

7  March 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

3  April 

B 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

4 

10  April 

3 

2 

1 

* 

29 

28 

27 

17  April 

26 
23 

25 
22 

24 
21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

24  April 

28  March 

16 

16 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

4  April 

C 

9 

8 

7 

6 

6 

4 

3 

11  April 

2 

1 

• 

29 

28 

27 

26 

18  April 

25 
23 

24 

. 

25  April 

22  March 

22 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

29  March 

D 

16 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

6  April 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

12  April 

23 

29 
22 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

19  April 

23  March 

21 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

30  March 

E 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

6  April 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

) 

13  April 

• 
23 

29 
22 

28 
21 

27 

26 

25 

24 

20  April 

24  March 

20 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

31  March 

F 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

7  April 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

• 

14  April 

29 
23 

28 
22 

27 

26 

25 

24 

21  April 

21 

20 

25  March 

19 

18 

17 

16 

15 

14 

13 

1  April 

G 

12 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

8  April 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 

'    • 

29 

15  April 

28 

27 

26 

25 

24 

22  April 
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To  Qfe  this  table,  the  epact  and  dominical  letter  for  the  given  year  mutt  he  found. 

Thus  if  1802  were  proposed,  the  dominical  letter  of  which  is  C,  and  the  epact  26 ; 

look  in  one  of  the  cells,  opposite  to  that  inscribed  C»  for  the  epact  26,  and  opposite 

to  it  will  be  found,  in  the  last  column  on  the  right,  the  18th  of  April,  which  is 

Eatter-day. 

Third  Method. 

If  the  epact  of  the  proposed  year  does  not  exceed  23,  subtract  it  from  44 ;  and 
the  remainder,  if  If'ss  than  31,  will  give  the  paschal  limits  in  March ;  if  greater  than 
31,  the  surplus  vrill  be  the  paschal  limits  in  April. 

But  if  the  epact  is  greater  than  23,  subtract  it  from  43,  or  from  42,  when  it  is  24 
or  25 ;  the  remainder  will  be  the  day  of  the  paschal  limits  in  April,  and  the  Sunday 
following  will  be  Easter.  ' 

Remarh. — Since  all  the  other  moveable  feasts  are  regulated  by  Easter,  when  the 
day  00  which  it  falls  is  known,  it  will  be  easy  to  find  the  rest.  Septuagesima  Sun- 
day  is  nine  weeks  or  64  days  before  it,  both  the  Sundays  included.  Ash- Wednesday 
is  the  47th  day  preceding  Easter,  and  the  Sunday  following  Ash-Wednesday  is  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent.  Ascension-day  is  40  days,  Pentecost  or  Whit- Sunday  is  50 
days,  and  Trinity  Sunday  is  67  days,  after  Easter. 


PROBLEM  IX. 

To  find  on  what  day  of  the  weeh  each  ntonth  of  the  year  begina. 

As  it  has  been  usual  in  the  calendars  to  mark  the  seven  days  of  the  week  with 
the  first  seveu  letters  of  the  alphabet,  always  calling  the  Ist  of  January  A,  the 
2d  B,  the  3d  C,  the  4th  D,  the  5th  E,  the  6th  F,  the  7th  G,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  year ;  the  letters  answering  to  the  first  day  of  every  month  in  the  year,  according 
to  this  disposition,  may  be  known  by  the  following  Latin  verses : 

Aalix^  Dabit  Oominu,  Gratisque  Beabit  Egenoa, 
Gntia  CliriatiooliB  Feret  Aurea  Dona  Pidcli 

Or  by  these  French  verses : — 

An  Dieu  De  Cloire  Hien  Eapere ; 
Grand  Coenr,  Favour  Aime  Do  Faire. 

Or  by  the  well  known  English  ones :— ^ 

At  Dorer  Dwells  Geotge  Brown  Baqirire, 
Good  Caleb  Finch,  And  Darid  Frier. 

Where  the  first  lett«r  of  each  word  is  that  belonging  to  the  first  day  of  each  month, 
in  the  order  from  January  to  December. 

Now,  as  these  letters,  when  the  dominical  letter  is  A,  indicate  the  day  of  the 
week  by  the  rank  which  they  hold  in  the  alphabet,  it  is  evident  in  that  case  that 
January  begins  on  a  Sunday,  February  on  a  Wednesday,  March  on  a  Wednesday, 
April  on  a  Satnrday,  and  so  on«  But  when  the  dominical  letter  is  not  A,  count 
either  backwards  or  forwards  from  the  letter  of  the  proposed  month,  till  you  come 
to  the  dominical  letter  of  the  year,  and  see  how  many  days  are  between  them ;  for, 
as  the  dominical  letter  indicates  Sunday,  it  will  be  easy,  by  reckoning  back,  to  find 
the  day  of  the  week  corresponding  to  the  letter  of  the  proposed  month. 

Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  find  on  what  day  of  the  week  February  1802  began  ; 
as  the  dominical  letter  of  1802  is  C,  and  as  the  letter  corresponding  to  February  is  D, 
which  is  the  one  immediately  following  C,  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  it  is  evident 
that  February  began  on  a  Monday.  In  like  manner  if  April  1802  were  proposed,  as 
the  letter  O  which  belongs  to  that  month  is  the  third  from  C,  the  dominical  letter,  it 
may  be  readily  seen  that  April  1802  began  on  a  Thursday. 
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The  day  of  the  week  on  which  any  proposed  month  begini,  may  be  found  albo  hf 
means  of  the  following  table : — 


MONTHS. 

A 

B 

Satur. 

C 

D 

E 

P 

0 

• 

January 

Sunday 

Friday 

Thuni. 

Wedn. 

Tues. 

Mond. 

February 

Wedn. 

Tues. 

Mond. 

Sunday 

Satur. 

Friday 

Thors. 

March 

Wedn. 

Tues. 

Mond. 

Sunday 

Satur. 

Friday 

Thurs. 

April 

Satur. 

Friday 

Sunday 

Wedn. 

Thurs. 

Wedn. 

Tues. 
Thurs. 

Mond. 

Sunday 

May 

Mond. 

Satur. 

Friday 

Wedn. 

Tues. 

June 

Thurs. 

Tues. 

Mond. 

Sunday 

Satur. 

Friday 

July 

Satur. 

Friday 

Thurs. 

Wedn. 
Satur. 

Tues. 

Mond. 

Sunday 

August 

Tues. 
Friday 

Mond. 

Sunday 

Friday 

Thurs. 

Wedn. 

September 

Thurs. 

Wedn. 

Tues. 

Mond. 

Sunday 

Satur. 

October 

Sund. 

Satur. 

Friday 

Thurs. 

Wedn. 

Tues. 

Mond. 

November 

Wedn 

Tues. 

Mond. 
Wedn. 

Sunday 

Satur. 

Friday 

Thurs. 

December 

Friday 

Thurs. 

Tues. 

Mond. 

Sunday 

^atur. 

To  use  this  table,  look  for  the  dominical  letter  of  the  given  year  at  the  top,  and  in 
the  column  below  it,  and  opposite  to  each  month  will  be  found  the  day  on  which  it 
begins.  Thus,  as  the  dominical  letter  for  1802  is  C,  it  will  be  seen,  by  inspecting  the 
table,  that  January  began  on  a  Friday,  February  on  a  Monday,  March  on  a  Monday, 
April  on  a  Thursday,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

PBOBLBM  X. 

To  find  what  Months  of  the  year  have  31  cfays,  tmd  tho§e  which  kav€  ombf  SG. 

Raise  up  the  thumb  a  (Fig.  15.)  the  middle  finger  c,  and  the  little 
finger  n,  of  the  left  hand ;  and  keep  down  the  other  two,  tib.  the 
fore  finger  n,  which  is  next  to  the  thumb,  and'the  ring-finger  n,  whidi 
is  between  the  middle  finger  and  the  little  finger.  Then  begin 
to  count  March  on  the  thumb  a,  April  on  the  fore  finger  b.  May  oo 
the  middle  finger  c,  June  on  the  ring-finger  d,  July  on  the  little  finger 
E,  and  continue  to  count  August  on  the  thumb,  September  on  tbe  fore- 
finger, October  on  the  middle  finger,  November  on  the  ring-finger, 
and  December  on  the  little  finger;  then  beginning  again  oontinoe 
to  count  January  on  the  thumb  and  February  on  the  fore>finger :  all 

those  months  which  fall  on  the  fingers  raised  up  a,  c,  b,  will  have  31  days ;  and  those 

which  fall  on  the  fingers  kept  down,  viz.  b  and  n,  will  have  only  30,  except  February, 

which  in  common  years  has  28  days,  and  in  bissextiles  29. 
The  number  of  the  days  in  each  month  may  be  known  also  by  the  fi^llowiiv 

lines :-» 

TUrty  days  hath  September, 
April,  iniie  and  Noreuber; 
AU  the  rert  have  tfairty-cne. 
Except  Feliniary  alone. 
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PmOBLEM  ZI. 

Tofimd  to  what  Month  of  the  Year  any  buuttionbehngt. 

In  the  Roman  calendar,  each  lunation  is  considered  as  belonging  to  that  month  in 
which  it  terminates^  according  to  this  ancient  maxim  of  the  computists, 

In  quo  oompletnr,  menii  hmatio  detiir. 

Hence,  to  determine  whether  a  lunation  belongs  to  a  certain  mouth  of  any  given  year, 
88  the  month  of  May  1693  for  example  ;  having  found,  by  Prob.  5,  that  the  moon's 
age  on  the  last  day  of  May  was  27 ;  this  age  27  shews  that  the  lunation  ends  in  the 
next  month,  that  is  to  say  in  June,  and  consequently  that  it  belongs  to  that  month. 
U  indicates  also  that  the  preceding  lunation  ended  in  the  month  of  May,  and  there* 
fore  belonged  to  that  month. 

I>R0BLKX  XTT. 

To  dttermine  the  Lunar  Years  which  are  common,  and  those  which  are  embolitmie. 

This  problem  may  be  readily  solved  by  means  of  the  preceding,  from  which  we 
easily  know  that  the  same  solar  month  may  have  two  lunations.  For  two  moons 
may  end  in  the  same  month,  which  has  SO  or  31  days,  as  November,  which  has  30 ; 
or  one  moon  may  end  the  first  of  that  month,  and  the  following  moon  on  the  last  or 
30tb  of  the  same  month :  this  year  then  will  have  had  13  lunations ;  and  consequently 
will  be  embolismic     We  shall  here  give  an  example. 

In  the  year  1712,  the  first  moon  having  ended  on  the  8th  of  January,  the  second 
on  the  6th  of  February,  the  third  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  fourth  on  the  6th  of  April, 
the  fifth  on  the  6th  of  May,  the  6th  on  the  4th  of  June,  the  seventh  on  the  4ih  of 
July,  the  eighth  on  the  2d  of  August,  the  ninth  on  the  Ist  of  September,  the  tenth  on 
the  1st  of  October,  the  eleventh  also  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  the  twelfth  on 
the  29th  of  November,  and  the  thirteenth  on  the  28th  of  December;  we  know  that 
this  year,  as  it  had  thirteen  moons,  was  embolismic. 

We  know  that  all  the  civil  lunar  years  of  the  new  calendar,  which  begin  on  the 
first  of  January,  are  embolismic,  when  they  have  for  epact  29,  28,  27,  26,  25,  24, 
23,  22,  21,  19;  and  also  18,  when  the  golden  number  is  19. 

Thus  we  know,  that  in  the  year  1693,  the  cpact  of  which  was  3,  the  lunar  civil 
year  was  embolismic;  that  is  to  say,  had  thirteen  moons:  this  happened  because  the 
month  of  August  had  two  lunations,  one  of  which  ended  on  the  first,  and  the  follow- 
ing one  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  same. 

PROBLEM   XIII. 

An  easy  method  of  finding  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  of  any  month  in  the  year. 

The  denomination  of  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  was  a  singularity  in  the  Reman 
Calendar ;  and  as  these  terms  frequently  occur  in  classical  authors,  it  may  be  useful 
to  know  how  to  reduce  them  to  our  method  of  computation.  This  may  be  easily 
done  by  means  of  the  three  following  Latin  verses.. 

Piiodpium  menns  cujoaqae  roctito  calendas; 
S«x  llaiiu  nooag,  October,  Julius  et  Man ; 
Quator  at  rcliqiii :  dalnt  idu«  quidlibet  octo. 

Which  have  been  thus  translated  into  French : 

A  Man,  Jaillet,  Octobre  et  Mai 
8ix  Mnnes  lea  gena  out  doon^ ; 
Aus  autre*  moia  qnatre  guards ; 
Huit  IdoB  k  toua  accord^. 

The  meaning  of  these  verses  is,  that  the  first  day  of  each  month  is  always  called 
the  calends  ; 
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That  in  the  months  of  March,  May,  July  and  Octoher  the  nonet  are  on  the  seventh 
day,  and  in  all  the  other  months  on  the  fifth  ; 

Lastly,  that  the  idet  are  eight  days  after  the  nones,  m.  on  the  fifteenth  of  March. 
May,  July  and  October ;  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  the  other  months. 

It  must  now  be  observed  that  the  Romans  counted  the  other  days  backwards ; 
always  decreasing,  and  that  they  gave  the  name  of  nones  to  those  days  of  the  month 
which  were  between  the  calends  and  nones  of  that  month ;  that  of  ides  to  those 
days  which  were  between  the  nones  and  ides  of  that  month  ;  and  the  name  of  calends 
to  those  days  which  remained  between  the  ides  and  the  end  of  the  preceding 
month. 

Thus  in  the  four  months  of  March,  May,  July  and  October,  where  the  nones 
had  six  days,  the  second  day  of  the  month  was  called  sexto  nonas  ;  that  is  to  say  the 
sixth  day  before  the  nones,  the  preposition  ante  being  here  understood.  In  like 
manner  the  third  day  was  called  quinto  nontn  ;  that  is  to  say  the  fifth  day  of  the  nones, 
or  before  the  nones ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  But  instead  of  calling  the  sixth  day  of  the 
month  seatndo  nonas,  they  said  pridie  nonas  ;  that  is,  the  day  preceding  the  nones. 
They  said  also  postridie  calendas,  the  day  after  the  calends ;  postridie  nonas,  the  day 
after  the  nones  ;  postridie  idus,  the  day  after  the  ides. 

PROBLBM   ZIT. 

To  find  what  day  of  the  Calends,  Nones,  or  Ides,  corresponds  to  a  certain  day  of  amy 

given  month. 

To  solve  this  problem,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  remark  already  made,  tbat 
all  the  days  between  the  calends  and  the  nones  belong  to  the  nones ;  that  those  be- 
tween the  nones  and  the  ides  bear  the  name  of  ides ;  and  that  those  between  tbe 
ides  and  calends  of  the  following  month,  have  the  name  of  the  calends  of  that  month. 
This  being  premised,  the  following  method  must  be  pursued. 

1st.  If  the  day  of  the  month  belongs  to  the  calends,  add  2  to  the  number  of  the 
days  in  the  month,  and  from  the  sum  subtract  the  given  number ;  the  remainder  will 
be  the  day  of  the  calends. 

Thus,  for  example,  to  find  to  what  day  of  the  Roman  calendar  the  25th  of  May 
corresponds,  it  is  first  to  be  observed  that  it  belongs  to  the  calends,  since  it  is  be- 
tween the  ides  of  May  and  the  calends  of  June.  As  the  month  of  May  has  31  days, 
add  2  to  this  number,  which  will  make  33 ;  and  if  25  be  subtracted  from  the  sum,  tbe 
renuiinder  8  will  shew  that  the  25th  of  May  corresponds  to  the  8th  of  the  calends  of 
June;  that  u  to  say,  the  25th  of  May  among  the  Romans  was  called  octavo  ealendam 
Junu. 

2d.  If  the  day  of  the  month  belongs  to  the  ides  or  the  nones,  add  1  to  the  number 
of  days  elapsed  between  the  first  of  the  month  and  the  ides  or  nones  inclusively ;  from 
this  sum  subtract  the  given  number,  which  is  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  remainder 
will  be  exactly  the  day  of  the  nones  or  ides. 

We  shall /Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  given  day  is  the  9th  of  May.  which  be- 
longs to  the  ides ;  as  it  is  between  the  seventh  day  of  the  nones  and  the  fif^enth  day 
of  the  ides.  If  1  be  added  to  15,  and  9  be  subtracted  from  the  sum  16,  the 
remainder  7  will  shew  that  the  9th  of  May  corresponds  to  the  7th  of  the  ides  of  that 
mouth  ;  that  is,  the  9th  of  May  among  the  Romans  was  called  septimo  idus  MaiL 

In  like  manner,  if  the  proposed  day  be  the  5th  of  May,  which  belongs  to  the 
nones,  because  it  is  between  the  1st  and  7th ;  add  1  to  7»  And  from  tbe  sum  8,  sub- 
tract 5,  or  the  given  day  of  the  month ;  the  remainder  3,  shews  that  the  5th  of  May 
corresponds  to  the  3d  of  the  nones;  or  that  the  Romans  called  the  5th  of  May,  tertio 
nonas  Afaii* 
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PROBLEM   Z7. 

The  day  of  the  Calendtf  Ides,  or  Nonets  being  given  ;  to  find  the  eorre$ponding  day  of 

the  month. 

Tbifl  problem  may  be  solved  by  a  metbod  similar  to  tbat  employed  in  the  preced- 
ing, bat  with  this  difference,  tbat  instead  of  subtracting  the  day  of  the  month,  to 
obtain  that  of  the  calends,  &c.,  the  latter  is  subtracted  to  obtain  the  day  of  the 
month. 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  what  day  of  the  month  corresponds  to 
the  6th  of  the  calends  of  June,  which  the  Romans  expiessed  by  sexto  calendae  Junii, 
As  the  calends  are  counted  in  a  retrograde  order  from  the  1st  of  June  towards  the 
ides  of  May,  it  is  eyident  that  the  6th  of  the  calends  of  June  corresponds  to  some 
day  in  the  month  of  May  ;  and  as  that  month  has  31  days  add  2  to  31,  and  from  the 
mm 38  subtract  6,  or  the  given  day  of  the  calends,  the  remainder  27  shews  that  the 
9tb  of  the  calends  of  June  corresponds  to  the  27th  of  May. 

The  same  operation  must  be  employed,  in  regard  to  the  hones  and  the  ides. 

RewMrh, — The  above  two  questions  may  be  easily  solved  also  by  means  of  a  table 
of  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  which  will  be  found  with  other  tables  at  the  end 
of  this  part. 

Of  the  Cycle  of  Indiction, 

The  cycle  of  indiction  is  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  distinguished  by  that  name, 
according  to  some  authors,  because  it  served  to  indicate  the  year  in  which  a  certain 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  Roman  repubKc ;  and  hence  it  is  called  the  Roman  In- 
diction. 

It  is  called  also  the  Pontifical  Indiction^  because  employed  by  the  court  of  Rome 
in  its  bulls,  and  in  all  its  decrees.  The  following,  it  is  said,  is  the  origin  of  this 
custom.  In  the  year  312,  Constantirie  issued  an  edict,  by  which  he  authorised* the 
exercise  of  the  Christian  religion  throughout  the  whole  empire.  Some  years  after; 
Ibe  council  of  Nice  was  assembled,  which  in  328  condemned  the  heresy  of  Arius : 
ill  the  space  therefore  of  fifteen  years,  Christianity  triumphed  over  persecutiou  and 
heresy ;  and  on  that  account  it  was  considered  as  a  memorable  period.  To  preserve 
the  remembrance  of  it,  the  cycle  of  indiction  was  established ;  the  commc^ncement 
t>f  which  was  fixed  at  the  1st  of  January  313,  to  make  it  begin  with  the  solar  year ; 
though  the  epoch  of  this  cycle,  according  to  the  institution  of  Constantine,  had 
Wen  fixed  at  the  month  of  September  312,  the  date  of  his  edict  in  favour  of  the 
Christians.  It  was  the  emperor  Justinian  however  who  first  ordered,  that  the 
method  of  computing  by  the  indiction  should  be  introduced  into  the  public  acts. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  which  Petau  considers  as  very  doubtful, 
it  b  certain  that  the  first  year  of  the  indiction  was  the  year  313  of  the  Christian 
ttra.  The  year  312  therefore  must  have  corresponded  to  15  of  the  indiction,  had 
this  method  of  computation  been  then  in  use ;  and  if  312  be  divided  by  15,  the 
remainder  will  be  12 ;  which  shews  that  the  12th  year  of  the  Christian  sra  was  the 
)5th  of  the  indiction  .  consequently  this  cycle  must  have  begun  three  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ :  or,  in  other  words,  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  aera  corres- 
ponded  to  the  fourth  of  the  indiction,  and  hence  we  have  a  solution  of  the  following 
problem. 

PROBLEM   XYI. 

To  find  the  number  of  the  Boman  Indiction  which  eorreftponds  to  any  given  year. 

Add  3  to  the  given  year,  and  divide  the  sum  by  15 :  the  remainder  will  indicate 
the  current  year  of  the  indiction. 
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Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  find  the  indiction  of  the  year  1802.  If  S  be 
added  to  1892,  we  shall  have  1805,  and  if  this  sum  be  divided  by  15,  the  remainder 
will  be  5,    Hence  it  appears  that  the  indiction  for  1802  is  5. 

Of  the  Julian  Period  i  and  some  other  periods  of  the  like  kind. 

The  Julian  period  is  formed  by  cojnbining  together  the  lunar  cycle  of  IQyesri, 
the  solar  of  28,  and  the  cycle  of  indiction  of  15.  The  first  year  of  this  period  is 
supposed  to  be  that  which  corresponded  to  1  of  the  lunar  cycle,  1  of  the  solar  cyelti 
and  1  of  the  cycle  of  indiction. 

If  the  numbers  19,  28,  and  15,  be  multiplied  together,  the  product,  7980,  will  be 
the  number  of  years  comprehended  in  the  Julian  period ;  and  we  are  assured  by  tbe 
laws  of  combination,  that  there  cannot  be  in  one  revolution  two  of  these  yean 
which  have  at  the  same  time  the  same  numbers. 

This  period  is  merely  an  artificial  one,  invented  by  Julius  Scaliger;  but  it  is 
convenient  on  account  of  its  extent,  as  we  can  refer  to  it  the  commencement  of  all 
known  seras,  and  even  the  creation  of  the  world,  were  that  epoch  certain;  for, 
according  to  the  common  chronology,  it  was  only  3950  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  But  the  commencement  of  the  Julian  period  goes  4714  years  beyond  that  en; 
and  hence  it  follows  that  the  creation  of  tbe  world  corresponds  to  the  year  764  of  tbe 
Julian  period. 

The  method  by  which  it  is  found  that  tbe  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  4714th  of  tbe  Julian  period,  is  as  follows.  It  is  shewn,  by  a  retrograde  calcula- 
tion, that  if  the  three  cycles,  viz.,  the  solar,  lunar,  and  that  of  indiction,  had  been  in 
use  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  year  in  whi<^  he  was  born  would  have  been  tbe  2d 
of  the  lunar  cycle,  the  10th  of  the  solar,  and  the  fourth  of  the  cycle  of  indiction. 
But  these  characters  belong  to  the  year  4714  of  the  above  period,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  problem.  That  year  therefore  must  be  adapted  to  the  year  of  tbe 
birth  of  Christ;  from  which  if  we  proceed  backwards,  calculating  the  intervali^ 
of  anterior  events,  from  the  profane  historians  and  sacred  Scriptures,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  were  3950  years  between  that  period  and  the  creation  of  Adam.  If  3950 
then  be  subtracted  from  4714,  the  remainder  will  be  764 1  so  that  the  Julian  period 
is  anterior  to  the  creation  of  the  world  by  764  years. 

PROBLEM  XVII. 

AMf  year  of  the  Julian  period  being  given  ;   to  find  the  eorretponding  year  of  the 
lunar  cycle,  the  tolar  cycles  and  the  cycle  of  indiction. 

Let  the  given  year  of  the  Julian  period  be  6522.  Divide  this  number  by  19,  sad 
the  remainder  5,  neglecting  tbe  quotient,  will  be  the  golden  number ;  divide  tbe 
.  same  number  by  28,  and  tbe  remainder  26  will  be  tbe  year  of  the  solar  cycle ;  if 
6522  be  then  divided  by  15,  the  remainder  12  will  indicate  the  indiction.  If  notbing 
remains,  when  the  given  year  has  been  divided  by  the  number  belonging  to  one 
of  these  cycles,  that  number  itself  is  tbe  number  of  the  cycle.  Thus,  if  tbe  year 
6525  were  proposed  ;  when  divided  by  15,  notbing  remains,  and  therefore  the  indic- 
tion is  15. 

But  if  it  were  required  to  find  what  year  of  the  Christian  Bra  corresponds  to  sny 
given  year  of  the  Julian  period ;  such  for  example  as  6522,  nothing  is  necessary  bat 
to  subtract  from  it  4714 ;  the  remainder  1808  will  be  the  number  of  years  elapspd 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  sera. 

All  this  is  so  plain  that  it  requires  no  fiirther  illustration. 
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7h  hmw  tmd  Solar  Cifdei  and  the  Cycle  of  Imhetum  eorrespoMUng  to  any  year  being 

given  ;  to  find  ite  place  in  the  JuKan  period, 

Maltiply  the  number  of  the  lunar  cycle  by  4200,  that  of  the  solar  cycle  by  4845, 
and  that  of  the  indiction  by  6916L 

Add  together  all  these  products,  and  divide  the  sum  by  7960 ;  the  number  which 
remains  will  indicate  the  year  of  the  Julian  period.* 

Let  the  lunar  cycle  be  2,  the  solar  10,  and  the  indiction  4 ;  which  is  the  character 
of  the  first  year  of  the  Christian  sra.  In  this  case  4200  X  2  =  8400;  4845  x  10 
=  48450;  and  0916  X  4  =  27664;  the  sum  of  these  products  is  84514,  which  dt. 
vided  by  7980,  leaves  for  remainder  4714.  The  year  therefore  in  the  Julian  period, 
U)  which  the  above  characters  correspond,  is  the  4714th,  or  the  origin  of  the  Julian 
period  is  4713  years  anterior  to  the  Christiau  era. 

Remarke — I.  There  is  another  period,  called  the  Dionysian,  which  is  the  product 
of  the  lunar  cycle  19,  and  the  solar  cycle  28 ;  consequently  it  comprehends  532  years. 
It  was  invented  by  Dionysius  Exiguus,  about  the  time  of  the  council  of  Nice*  to  in- 
clude all  the  varieties  of  the  new  moons  and  of  the  dominical  letters ;  so  that,  after 
532  years,  they  were  to  recur  in  the  same  order,  which  would  have  been  very  con- 
venient for  finding  Easter  and  the  moveable  feasts ;  but  as  it  supposed  the  lunar  cycle 
to  be  perfectly  correct,  which  is  not  the  case,  this  period  is  no  longer  used. 

II.  As  among  the  cycles  of  the  Julian  period  there  is  one,  viz.  that  of  indiction, 
which  is  merely  a  political  institution— that  is  to  say,  which  has  no  relation  to  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies— it  would  have  been  of  more  utility  perhaps,  to  substi- 
tute in  its  place  that  of  the  epacts,  which  is  astronomical,  and  contains  30  years :  the 
number  of  years  of  the  Julian  period  would,  in  this  case,  have  been  15960.  This 
period  of  159G0  years  was  called  by  the  inventor  of  it,  Father  John  Louis  d' Amiens,  a 
Capuchin  friar,  the  period  of  Louie  the  Great.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  it  met 
with  that  reception  from  chronologists,  which  the  author  expected. 

Of  some  Epochs  or  Periods  celebrated  in  History. 

The  first  of  these  epochs  is  that  of  the  Olympiads.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
Olympic  games,  which,  as  is  well  known,  were  celebrated  with  great  solemnity  every 
four  yeara,  about  the  winter  solstice,  throughout  all  Greece.  These  games  were 
instituted  by  Hercules ;  but  having  fallen  into  disuse,  they  were  revived  by  Iphitus, 
one  of  the  Heraclide,  or  descendants  of  that  hero,  in  the  year  776  before  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  after  that  time  they  continued  to  be  celebrated  with  great  regularity ;  till  the 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  put  an  end  to  them.  The  sera  or  epoch  of  the 
Olympiads,  begins  therefore  at  the  summet  solstice  of  the  year  776  before  Christ. 

*  The  year  of  the  Julian  period  ma;  be  foond  alao  by  the  following  general  rule  :  If  altiply  the 
golden  namber  by  8780,  and  the  indii^ion  by  1004 ;  anbtract  the  anin  (tf  thcae  prodacta  from  the 
product  of  4M5  moItipUed  by  the  aolar  cycle ;  divide  the  diffisrence,  if  it  can  be  done,  by  7800,  and 
the  mnainder  will  be  the  year  of  the  Julian  period. 

Tbe  reaacm  of  thia  rule  may  be  found  in  the  solution  of  the  following  algebraic  problem :  To  find  a 
BOBber  which,  divided  by  98,  shall  leave  for  remainder  m  ;  divide  by  10,  shall  leave  b ;  and  by  15, 
shall  leaTe  e.  , 

Call  the  three  qnodenta,  arising  from  the  division  of  the  required  number  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  prohlem,  «,  y,  s.   Then  the  number  will  beBsSSx-t-aBalOfr  +  fr'^IAx  +  c.   From 

to  4- g— ft  Ox+«— 6 

the  fint  eqnatioii  98  «  +  a  «■  19  y  +  6,  we  have  ^  tkb  x  +  — [g — .  Now  dnce  — jj^ —  is  an 

to+a— 6                           MR— ^a+b 
integer  nooaber,  let  as  tapptme  It  aaai  m,then  m  = rx — ,  andar«.9m+ ^ — »  or  making 

SI— a-fb 

— j^ —  MB  fi,  or  as  BB  19  »  +  a  ~  ft,  we  hare,  by  sobetitotion,  «»■  19  n  +la  —  9fr.    Thexv- 

fan  99  x-¥assm5nn+57a  —  S6bwsilS»+  ebythe  third  aootient;  and  by  rcsolviac  tbb 
eqoatioD  in  the  same  manner,  putting  p  and  q  to  denote  the  ancoeanve  fraotiona,  we  shall  find  the 
nmbrT  aooeht  to  be  M  c  +  c  .«  7980  q  -h  48«5  m  —  97808  b  —  1004  c. 

2K 
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To  convert  yean  of  the  Ohfmpiadt  into  yeun  ofikg  ChriUimm  arc,  ami  vieo  venL 

let.  To  solve  tbis  problem,  subtract  unity  from  the  number  of  the  olympiads,  ind 
multiply  the  remainder  by  4 ;  then  add  to  the  product  the  number  of  years  of  the  olym- 
piad  which  hare  been  completed,  and  from  the  kst  sum  iubtnct  775 ;  or,  if  tbe 
turn  be  less,  subtract  it  from  776 :  in  the  first  case,  the  result  will  be  the  current 
year  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  in  the  second,  the  year  before  that  era. 

Let  the  proposed  year,  for  example,  be  the  third  of  the  seTenty-iixth  olympisd. 
Unity  subtracted  frt>m  76  leaves  75,  which  multiplied  by  4  gives  for  product  90(1 
The  complete  years  of  an  olympiad,  while  the  third  is  current,  are  2 :  if  2  therefore 
be  added  to  SOO,  we  shall  have  902.  But  as  802  is  less  than  775,  we  must  subtract 
the  former  from  776,  and  the  remainder  474,  will  be  the  current  year  before  Jam 
Christ. 

As  a  second  example  we  shall  take  the  2d  year  of  the  20lBt  olympiad.  If  1  be 
subtracted  from  201,  the  remainder  is  200 ;  which  multiplied  by  4  gives  800,  and  1 
complete  year  being  added  makes  801.  But  775  subtracted  firom  801  leaves  28; 
which  is  the  year  of  the  Christian  era,  corresponding  to  the  2d  year  of  the  201  it 
olympiad. 

2d.  To  convert  years  of  the  Christian  »ra  into  years  of  the  olympiads ;  the  nomber 
of  years,  if  anterior  to  the  biKh  of  Christ,  must  be  subtracted  from  776 ;  or,  if  pos- 
terior to  that  period,  775  must  be  added  to  them :  if  the  result  be  divided  by  4,  tbe 
quotient  increased  by  unity  will  be  the  number  of  the  olympiad ;  and  the  remainder, 
also  increased  by  unity,  will  be  the  current  year  of  that  olympiad. 

Let  the  proposed  year,  for  example,  be  1715.  By  adding  775,  the  sum  is  2480; 
and  this  number  divided  by  4,  gives  for  quotient  622,  with  a  remainder  of  2.  The 
year  1715  therefore  was  the  9d  year  of  the  62Sd  olympiad ;  or  more  correctly,  tbe 
last  six  months  of  the  year  1715,  with  the  first  six  months  of  1716,  corresponded  to 
the  dd  year  of  the  623d  olympiad. 

II.  The  era  of  the  Hegira  is  that  used  by  the  greater  part  of  the  followers 
of  Blahomet :  it  is  employed  by  the  Arabs,  the  Turks,  the  various  nations  in  Africs, 
&c. ;  consequently,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  study  their  hbtory,  duwld  be 
able  to  convert  the  years  of  the  hegira  into  those  of  the  Christian  sera,  and  rser 
vend. 

For  this  purpose,  it  must  be  first  observed,  that  the  years  of  the  hegira  are  nearly 
lunar ;  and  as  the  lunar  year,  or  twelve  complete  lunations,  forms  854  days  8  hours 
48  minutes ;  if  the  year  were  always  made  to  consist  of  854  or  355  days,  tbe  new 
moon  would  soon  sensibly  deviate  from  the  commencement  of  the  year.  To  prevent 
this  inconvenience,  a  period  of  30  yean  has  been  invented,  in  which  there  sre  ten 
common  years,  that  is  to  say  of  854  days;  and  11  embolismic,  or  of  855  days.  The 
hitter  are  the  2d,  5th,  7th,  10th,  13th,  15th,  18th,  21st,  24th,  26th,  and  29tb. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  the  first  year  of  the  hegira  began  on  the  15th  of 
July  622,  of  the  Christian 


PBOBLBM  ZX. 

To  find  the  year  of  Begira  which  eorrctpondt  to  a  given  JuUan  fear. 

To  resolve  this  problem,  it  must  first  be  observed  that  288  Julian  years  hrm 
nearly  235  yean  of  the  Hegira. 

This  being  supposed,  let  us  take,  as  example,  the  year  1770  of  the  Christian  era. 
Now  as  621  years  complete  of  our  era  had  elapsed  when  the  hegira  began,  we  oust 
first  Kubtract  these  from  1770,  and  the  remainder  will  be  1149.  We  must  then 
employ  this  proportion :  if  228  Julian  yean  give  235  years  of  the  hegin,  how  luny 
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will  1149  give  .^  the  answer  will  be  1184,  with  a  remainder  of  99  days.  The  year 
1770  therefore,  of  the  Chriatian  era,  corresponded,  at  least  in  part,'  to  the  year  1 164 
of  the  hegira. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  year  of  the  Christian  aara  which 
oorretponds  to  a  given  year  of  the  hegira,  the  reverse  of  this  operation  must  be  em* 
ployed :  the  number  thence  resulting  will  be  that  of  the  Julian  years  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  hegira ;  and  by  adding  621 ,  we  shall  have  the  current  year 
after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

We  shall  say  nothing  further  on  this  subject,  but  terminate  the  present  article 
with  a  few  useful  tablet.  The  first  contains  the  dates  of  the  principal  events 
recorded  in  history,  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  most  celebrated  aeras ;  the 
second  is  a  table  of  the  golden  numbers  for  every  year  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to 
5a00;  the  third  a  table  of  the  dominical  letters  from  1700  to  5600;  the  fourth  a 
table  of  the  index  letters  for  the  same  period ;  the  fifth  a  table  of  the  epacts ;  and 
the  sixth  a  table  of  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides. 
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RemvkaUe  Eventi* 

The  creation  of  the  world     ••••. 

The  Dehige,  or  Noah's  flood     

Aasyrian  monarchy  founded  by  Nimrod 

The  birth  of  Abraham  

Kingdom  of  Athens  founded  by  Cecrops    

Entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan 

The  destruction  of  Trov    • 

Solomon's  temple  founded    

The Argonautie expedition    •••••• 

Lycmgas  formed  lus  laws , 

Arbaoes  Ist  king  of  the  Medes     •..•••••• • 

Olympiads  of  the  Greeks  began   •••• 

Room  built,  or  Roman  mn    , 

^ra of  Nabonassar 

Rrat  Babylonish  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar I . . 

The  3d  ditto  and  birth  of  Cyrus 

Solomon's  temple  destroyed 

Cyms  began  to  reign  in  Babylon      ..«..•••. 

Peloponnesian  war  began , 

Alezander  the  Great  Sied 

Captivity  of  100,000  Jews  by  Ptolemy    

Archimedes  killed  at  Syracuse      

Julias  Caesar  invaded  Britain    

He  corrected  the  calendar     

The  true  year  of  Christ's  birth 

Christian  JSra  begitu  here, 

Remai^abte  Eventa. 

Dionysian  or  vulgar  aera  of  Christ's  birth 

Christ  crucified,  Friday  April  3d      

Jerusalem  destroved 

Adrian's  wall  built  in  Britain    

Dioclesian  epoch,  or  that  of  Martyrs • 

The  council  of  Nice 

Constantine  the  Great  died ••... 
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706 
2363 
2537 
2714 
3157 
3262 
3529 
3701 
3776 
3829 
3838 
3938 
3961 
3967 
4107 
4114 
4125 
4177 
4282 
4390 
4393 
4506 
4659 
4667 
4709 


JuHan 
Period. 


4713 
4746 
4783 
4833 
4997 
5038 
5050 


Tean 

Yeara 

of  the 

befara 

world. 

Cbrirt. 

0 

4007 

1656 

2351 

1831 

2176 

2008 

1999 

2451 

1556 

2556 

1451 

2823 

1184 

2996 

1012 

3070 

937 

3103 

884 

3132 

875 

3232 

775 

3255 

752 

3261 

746 

3401 

606 

3408 

599 

3419 

588 

3471 

536 

3576 

431 

3684 

323 

3687 

320 

3800 

207 

3953 

64 

3961 

46 

4003 

4 

Years 
of  the 
world. 

Yean 
nnce 

ChrUt* 

4007 

0 

4040 

33 

4077 

70 

4127 

120 

4291 

284 

4332 

325 

4344 

337 

500 


CHRONOLOGY. 


Remarkable  BTcnta. 

The  Sozona  inTited  into  Britain 

Hegira  or  flight  of  Mohammed     •  •  • . . 

Death  of  Mohammed    .  • • . . 

The  Persian  yesdegird    

San,  moon,  and  planets  seen  from  the  earth 

Art  of  printing  discovered     

Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks 

Reformation  began  by  Martin  Lather     . . . . 
The  calendar  corrected  by  Pope  Gregory 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  bom • 

Made  president  of  the  Royal  Society      . . . . 
Died,  March  20th  


Jalmn 
Period. 

Yewi 

of  the 

world* 

5158 

4452 

5335 

4629 

5343 

4637 

5344 

4638 

5899 

5193 

6153 

5447 

6166 

5460 

6230 

5524 

6295 

5589 

6355 

5649 

6416 

5710 

6440 

5734 

Teaif 


Chrkt. 

445 

662 
630 
631 
1186 
1440 
1453 
1517 
1582 
1643 
1703 
1727 


TABLB   OF   SOKE  OTHER  REMARKABLE  EVENTS,   RELATING  CHIEFLY  TO    THE 

ARTS   AND   SCIENCES. 

A.  D. 

Use  of  bells  introduced  into  churches 605 

Alexandrian  library  destroyed,  and  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Samcens 641 

Organs  first  used  in  churches &^ 

Glass  invented  by  a  bishop,  and  brought  to  England  by  a  Benedictine  monk..  663 

Arabic  ciphers  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens    991 

Astronomy  and  Geography  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Moors 1 120 

Silk  manufacture  introduced  at  Venice  from  Greece 1209 

Spectacles  invented  by  a  monk  of  Pisa 1^ 

The  mariner's  compass  invented  or  improved  by  Flavio 1^^ 

Gunpowder  invented  by  a  monk  of  Cologne >• 1390 

The  art  of  weaving  cloth  brought  from  Flanders  to  England 1331 

Cannon  first  used  in  the  English  service  by  the  Governor  of  Calais •  1393 

First  company  of  linen- weavers  settled  in  England 1386 

Cards  invented  for  the  amusement  of  the  French  king 1391 

Algebra  brought  to  Europe  from  Arabia 1400 

Great  guns  first  used  in  England  at  the  siege  of  Berwick 1405 

Paper  made  of  linen  rags  invented  * •••  1417 

Printing  invented  in  Germany  • • 1441 

Engraving  and  etching  invented   ••• •• ••••..  1459 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  discovered 1488 

Geographical  maps  and  sea  charts  brought  to  England «  1489 

America  discovered  by  Columbus ••••.••  149^ 

Algebra  taught.by  a  Friar  at  Venice •••••. •  I^^ 

First  voyage  round  the  world  by  Magellan 15*22 

Variation  of  the  compass  discovered  by  Cabot • . .  • 15^ 

Iron  cannon  and  mortars  made  in  England • 1543 

Glass  first  manufactured  in  England • •  •  •  1^7 

First  proposal  of  settling  a  colony  in  America 1583 

Bomb-shells  invented  at  Venloo ...• • 1^ 

Telescopes  invented  by  Jansen,  a  spectacle-maker  of  Holland 1590 

Art  of  weaving  stockings  invented  by  Lee  in  Cambridge 1590 

Watches  brought  to  England  from  Germany 1597 

Thermometers  invented  by  Drebbel,  a  Dutchman • 1610 

Galileo  first  observed   three  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  January  7th   1610 

Logarithms  invented  by  Lord  Napier  of  Scotland 1614 

Circulation  of  the  blood  discovered  by  Hervey '  1619 

Gazettes  first  published  at  Venice    • 1^^ 


BRITISH   PHIL080PHBR8   AND   MATHEMATICIANS.  601 

Trtnsit  of  Mercury  over  the  8au*s  disc  firit  observed  by  Giusendi,  Nov.  I7tb.  1631 

Galileo  condemned  by  the  inquisition lt>33 

French  acadenay  established,  January ]635 

Transit  of  Mercury  observed  by  Cassini,  Nov.  llth 1636 

Polemoseope  invented  by  Hevelius , 1637 

Transit  of  Venus  observed  by  Horrox,  November  24th 1639 

Barometers  invented  by  Torricelli  ...••••• 1643 

Royal  academy  of  painting  founded  by  Louis  XIV 1643 

Galileo  first  applied  the  pendulum  to  clocks 1649 

Air-pump  invented  by  Otto  Gueric  of  Magdeburg 1654 

Huygens  first  discovered  a  satellite  of  Saturn,  March  25th •  •  •  1 655 

Royal  Society  of  London  established,  July  15th 1663 

Royal  Academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres  founded 1663 

Academy  for  sculpture  established  in  France 1664 

The  observatory  of  Paris  founded    1664 

Magic  lantern  invented  by  Rircher • 1665 

Academy  of  sciences  established  in  France , 1666 

Caasini  discovered  4  of  Saturn's  satellites  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 1671 

The  royal  observatory  at  Greenwich  built • 1676 

The  anatomy  of  plants  made  known  by  Grew 1680 

The  Newtonian  philosophy  was  published 1666 

The  academy  o(  sciences  founded  at  Berlin  . .  ••  • 1701 

Academy  of  sciences  established  at  Petersburgh 1724 

Aberration  of  the  fixed  stars  discovered  and  accounted  for  by  Bradley 1727 

Transit  of  Mercury  observed  by  Cassini,  Nov.  1 1  th 17'36 

Academy  of  sciences  founded  at  Stockholm  .••... 1750 

New  style  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  Sept.  3d,  being  reckoned  Sept.  14th  1752 

British  Museum  established  at  Montague-House,  by  an  act  of  parliament  ....  1753 

Transit  cf  Venus  over  the  sun,  June  6th 1760 

Royal  academy  of  arts  established  at  London 1768 

Transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  June  3d,  1769 1760 


BHINENT  BRITISH  PBIL080PBER8  AND  MATBBHaTICIANS. 

Died. 

Arbuthnot,  John,  M.D 1705 

Bacon,  Roger,  philosopher 1294 

Bacoo,Lord,  ditto 1626 

Barrow,  Isaac, mathematician • 1677 

Boyle,  Robert,  phil 1691 

Brerewood,  Edward,  phil.  and  math 1613 

Briggs,  Henry,  math 1630 

Cheyne,  George,  phys.  and  phil ••• • •  1748 

Clark,  Samuel,  phiL  and  math 1729 

Cook,  James,  navigator 1779 

Derham,  William,  philosopher 1735 

Dudley,  Sir  Robert,  phil.  and  math 1639 

Evelyn,  John,  pha 1706 

Ferguson,  James,  phil.  and  mecfa • 1776 

Graham,  George,  math,  and  mech 1751 

Gregory,  James,  prof.  St.  Andrew's 1675 

Gregory,  David,  pro£  Oxford,  astronomy  • 1708 

Gunter,  Edmund,  astron. 1626 

Hales,  Stephen,  phil. • » •  1761 

Halley,  Edmand,  astron • 1742 


502  GOLDEN   NUMBBR9. 

Died. 
Harriot,  Thomas,  matb 1621 

Harrison,  John,  inventor  of  the  time-keeper 1776 

Harvey,  William,  phys.  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  1657 

Horroz,  Jeremiah,  astron • 1641 

Keil,  John,  math,  and  astron 1721 

Locke,  John,  pbil 1704 

Long,  Robert,  astron 1770 

Lyons,  Israel,  math ...••• •• 1775 

Maclaurin,  Colin,  math 1746 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  math,  and  phiL 1727 

Pell,  John,  math • 168S 

Pemberton,  Henry,  phil • 1771 

Ray,  John,  phil • 1705 

Simpson,  Thomas,  math 1761 

Watts,  Isaac,  phil.  and  math 1748 

Whiston,  William,  astron 1752 

Wilkins,  John,  phU 1672 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  math. • 1728 


TABLE  OF  THE  GOLDEN  NUMBERS, 

POa  BYBRT   TBAa  SINCB  THB  BIRTH  OF  CBBI8T  TO  THB    TBAB  5600. 
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Intennedkte  yean. 

1 

6 

11 

16 

2 

7 

12 

17 

3 

8 

13 

18 

9  14 

19 

5  10   15 

■  ■  ■_  ■ 
1   20  39 

58  77  96 

2 

7 

12 

17 

3 
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13 

18 

4 

9 

14 

19 

10  15 

1 

6  11   16 

2  21  40 

59  78  97 

3 

8 

13 

18 

4 

9 

14 

19 
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10 

15 

1 

11   16 

2 

7  12   17 

3  22  41 

60  79  98 

4 

9 

14 

19 

6 

10 

15 

1 

6 

11 

16 

2 

12  17 

8  13   18 

4  23  42 

61  80  99 

6 

10 

16 

1 

6 

11 

16 

2 

7 

12 

17 

3 

IS  18 

9  14  19 

6  24  43 

62  81 

6 

11 

16 

2 

7 

12 

17 

3 

8 

13 

18 

4 

14  19 

10  15      1 

6  25  44 

63  82 

7 

12 

17 

3 

8 

13 

18 

4 

9 

14 

19 

5 

10 

15     1 

11   16     9 

7  26  45 

64  83 

8 

13 

18 

4 

9 

14 

19 

5 

10 

15 

1 

6 

11 

16     2 

12  17     3 

8  37  46 

65  84 

9 

14 

19 

6 

10 

15 

I 

6 

11 

16 

2 
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12 

17     3 

13  18     4 

9  28  47 

66  86 

10 

16 

1 

6 

11 

16 
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7 

12 

17 

3 

8 

13 

18     4 

14  19     6 

10  29  48 

67  86 

11 

16 

2 

7 

12 

17 

3 

8 

13 

18 

4 

9 

14 

19     6 

10 

15     1     6 

11   30  49 

68  87 

12 

17 

3 

8 

13 

18 

4 

9 

14,19 

6 

10 

15 

1     6 

11 

16     2     7 

12  31  60 

69  88 

13 

18 

4 

9 

14 

19 

5 

10 

15 

6 

11 

16 

2     7 

12 

17     3     6 

13  32  51 

70  89 

14 

19 
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10 

16 

1 
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11 

16 
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12 

17 

3     8 

13 
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14  33  52 
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15 
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11 
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7  12 
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18  37  66 

75  94 

19 
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10 

16 
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11 

16 
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12 
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8   13 

18 
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76  95 
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11 
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13 
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TABLE  OF  THE  DOMINICAL  LETTERS, 

VBOM   1700  TO  6600. 


1700  2100 

1800  2200 

1900  3300 

2000  2400 

tt>at  ii,  the  iMt 
jean  of  eadk 

2600  2900 

2600  3000 

3700  3100 

2800  3200 

3300  3700 

3400  3800 

3500  3900 

3600  4000 

4100  4600 

4200  4600 

4300  4700 

4400  4800 

4900  6300 

6000  5400 

5100  5600 

5200  5600 

Intennediate 

c 

E 

G 

BA 

yean. 

1  29  57  86 

B 

D 

F 

G 

3  30  68  86 

A 

C 

E 

F 

3  31  69  87 

G 

B 

D 

E 

4  39  60  88 

FE 

AG 

CB 

DC 

6  33  61  89 

D 

F 

A 

B 

6  34  62  90 

C 

E 

G 

A 

7  35  63  91 

B 

D 

F 

G 

8  36  64  99 

AG 

CB 

ED 

FE 

9  37  65  93 

F 

A 

C 

D 

10  38  66  94 

B 

G 

B 

C 

11  39  67  95 

D 

F 

A 

B 

19  40  68  96 

CB 

ED 

GF 

AG 

13  41   69  97 

A 

C 

E 

F 

14  42  70  98 

G 

B 

D 

E 

15  43  71  99 

F 

A 

C 

D 

16  44  72 

• 

ED 

GF 

BA 

CB 

17  46   73 

C 

E 

G 

A 

18  46  74 

B 

D 

F 

G 

19  47  75 

A 

C 

E 

F 

20  48  76 

GF 

BA 

DC 

ED 

31  49  77 

£ 

G 

B 

C 

32  50  78 

D 

F 

A 

B 

33  51   79 

C 

E 

G 

A 

34  52  80 

BA 

DC 

FE 

GF 

25  53  8t 

G 

B 

b 

E 

36  54  82 

F 

A 

C 

D 

27  55  33 

B 

G 

B 

C 

38  56  84 

DC 

FE 

AG 

BA 

604 
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TABLE  OF  THE  INDEX  LETTERS, 

FBOM  1700  TO  MW. 


c 

1700 

Metemptosii.* 

P 

3700 

Met 

c 

1800 

Met.  &  proemptods.t 

n 

8800 

Met 

B 

1900 

Met. 

n 

3900 

Met  and  proem. 

B 

3000 

Bissextile. 

n 

4000 

Bisseztae. 

B 

2100 

Met.  and  proem. 

m 

4100 

Met 

A 

S200 

Met. 

1 

4200 

Met. 

n 

2300 

Met. 

1 

4300 

Metandproem^ 

A 

2400 

Bis8«xt.  and  proem. 

1 

4400 

Bissextile. 

u 

2500 

Met 

k 

4500 

Met 

t 

2600 

Met 

k 

4600 

Met  and  praen. 

t 

2700 

Met.  and  proem. 

• 

1 

4700 

Met 

t 

2800 

Bissextile. 

• 

1 

4800 

Bisaextile. 

1 

2900 

Met 

• 

1 

4900 

Met  and  proem. 

s 

3000 

Met.  and  proem. 

h 

6000 

Met 

r 

3100 

Met. 

I 

6100 

Met 

r 

3200 

Bissextile. 

6200 

Bisaezt  and  proem. 

r 

3300 

Met  and  proem. 

f 

6300 

Met 

q 

3400 

Met 

6400 

Met 

P 

3500 

Met 

f 

6500 

Met.  and  proem. 

4 

3600 

Biuext.  and  proem. 

f 

6600 

Bissextile. 

•  Mdamptoab,  or  th«  Mrfar  equation,  is  ttm  tnppnmkm  at  a  day.    There  waa  a  ^  .      . 
tite  year  1800,  becauae  that  year,  which  ou^t  naturally  to  hare  been  biaatttfle,  wai  not  la.   Bme 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar  it  lakea  place  three  timea  in  400  yean.  ... 

t  Proemptoaia,  or  the  lunar  equation,  ia  the  anticipation  of  the  new  mflon.    There  il  ^  J'^^^f^ 
In  aboatafrery  MO  yaws,  becaaae  the  new  moon  takes  pinoe  then  a  day  sooaerthan  iteugbttada 
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A  TABLE  OF  THE  CALENDS.  NONES,  AND  ffiKL 

'^Z'^  M^,^^,^^. 

MBIttK^^  A90^Kf 

Mfciu  My,  J»iy, 

Mnvy. 

Hoatk. 

' 

A^wvCaHDCv* 

Ortikn. 

I 

Cikodiew 

CbloMfaB. 

CslcudB. 

CdendiL 

9 

IV 

IV 

VI 

IV 

9 

111 

ni 

V 

UI 

4 

Prid.Noii. 

Prid.  Nob. 

IV 

Prid.  Nob. 

6 

Nome. 

None 

ni 

None. 

« 

VIU 

VIII 

Prid.  Nob. 

vni 

7 

VII 

VII 

None. 

VU 

8 

VI 

VI 

VIII 

VI 

9 

V 

V 

VII 

V 

10 

IV 

IV 

VI 

IV 

11 

III 

III 

V 

III 

13 

Prid.  Id. 

Prid.  Id. 

IV 

Prid.  Id. 

13 

Idas. 

Idos. 

III 

Idas. 

14 

XVIII 

XIX 

Prid.  Id. 

XVI 

15 

XVII 

XVIII 

Idas. 

XV 

16 

XVI 

XVII 

XVII 

XIV 

17 

XV 

XVI 

XVI 

xm 

18 

XIV 

XV 

XV 

xn 

19 

XIII 

XIV 

XIV 

XI 

ao 

XII 

XIII 

XIII 

X 

31 

XI 

XII 

XII 

IX 

33 

X 

XI 

XI 

VIII 

33 

IX 

X 

X 

vn 

34 

vin 

IX 

IX 

VI 

35 

VII 

VIII 

VIll 

V 

36 

VI 

VII 

VII 

IV 

37 

V 

VI 

VI 

III 

38 

IV 

V 

V 

Prid.CbL 

39 

III 

IV 

IV 

MartiL 

30 

Prid.  Cal. 

III 

III 

31 

Mentis  seqnen- 

Prid.  CiO. 

Prid.  Cal. 

tis. 

« 

Mens.  leq. 

Hens.  seq. 

• 

USE  OF  THE  FOREGOING  TABLES. 

1st  TabU  of  the  Golden  Nwmhen. 

This  table  eontains  the  centenary  years,  that  is  to  say,  the  last  years  of  each 
century*  arranged  in  cells  at  the  top,  and  the  intermediate  years  in  the  ten  oeDs  on 
the  left  hand.  The  centenary  years  which  have  the  same  golden  number,  are  placed 
in  different  relli,  but  below  each  other  in  a  line,  as  1800,  3700,  6000.  The  goldea 
numbers  belong,  some  to  the  centenary  years,  and  others  to  the  intermediate  yean. 
The  former  are  placed  in  a  row  by  themselves  below  the  centenary  yearir  ^  ^'^ 
as  follow :  1,  0,  11,  1^  2,  7,  12,  17,  8,  8,  18, 18^  4,  9,  14,  19,  5,  10,  and  15.  The 
latter  will  be  found  in  a  line  with  the  intermediate  years  distributed  in  80 
cells. 
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L  Now  to  find  the  golden  number  of  a  centenary  year,  for  example  1800;  first 
look  for  the  centenary  year  in  the  cell  to  which  it  belongs,  and  immediately  below 
it,  in  the  row  at  the  bottom  standing  by  itself,  will  be  found  15,  which  was  the 
golden  number  of  that  year. 

IL  To  find  the  golden  number  of  an  intermediate  year,  1802  for  example.  Find 
the  centenary  year  1800  in  its  proper  cell,  and  the  intermediate  year  2  in  the  cells  on 
tbe  left  hand ;  then  on  a  line  with  2,  and  exactly  below  1800^  will  be  found  17»  the 
golden  number  of  1802. 

2d.  Tubk  of  the  Dominie^  Letter: 

The  centenary  years  are  arranged  in  this  table,  as  in  the  preceding,  in  the  four 
cells  at  the  top,  and  the  intermediate  years  in  the  seven  cells  on  the  left.  AU  the 
centenary  years  which  have  the  same  dominical  letter  are  arranged  together  in  one 
cell.  Those  which  have  C  for  dominical  letter  in  the  first,  those  which  have  E  in 
tbe  second,  those  which  have  G  in  the  third,  and  those  which  have  B  A  in  the 
fourth.  As  in  40  centenary  years,  the  number  comprehended  in  this  table,  there  are 
10  bissextiles,  these  10  years  have  been  placed  in  the  fourth  cell,  and  the  other  SO  in 
the  first  three.  The  intermediate  yeais  placed  horixontally  in  the  same  cell,  differ 
by  28  years,  because  the  solar  cycle  contains  only  that  number.  Thus  the  difference 
between  1  and  29  in  the  first  cell,  is  28,  and  the  case  is  the  same  with  29  and  57»  &e. 
Each  collateral  cell  contains  four  perpendicular  rows,  consisting  each  of  four  num- 
bers, because  a  bissextile  recurs  every  four  years.  •  The  four  first  dominical  letters, 
in  the  four  upper  cells,  vis.,  B,  D,  F,  O,  correspond  to  the  numbers  1,  29,  57f  85, 
in  the  first  cell  of  intermediate  years :  the  case  is  the  same  with  the  dominical  letters 
in  the  next  row.  A,  G,  £,  F,  in  regard  to  the  numbers  2,  30,  58»  86 ;  and  so  on 
throughout  the  table. 

I.  To  find  the  dominical  letter  of  a  centenary  year,  1800  for  example.  Look  for 
1800,  which  stands  in  the  second  cell  at  the  top,  and  immediately  below  it  will  be 
found  the  letter  E. 

IL  To  find  the  dominical  letter  of  an  intermediate  year,  as  1802.  First  find  the 
centenary  year  1800  in  its  proper  cell ;  then  look  for  2  among  the  intermediate  years, 
on  a  line  with  which,  and  below  the  cell  containing  1800,  will  be  found  the  letter  C. 

3.  Table  of  the  Index  Letters,  and  Table  of  the  Epaete. 

The  use  of  the  first  of  these  tables  will  readily  appear,  when  we  have  explained 
the  nature  of  the  second.  The  table  of  the  epacts  contains  the  golden  numbers  in 
the  horizontal  column  at  the  top ;  the  index  letters  are  arranged  in  the  first  perpendi* 
cular  column,  and  the  epacts  in  columns  parallel  to  it  Now  if  the  epact  of  any  year 
be  required ;  first  find  the  golden  number  of  the  proposed  year,  and  in  the  table 
of  index  letters,  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  century ;  then  look  for  the  same 
letter  in  the  table  of  the  epacts,  and  also  for  the  golden  number  at  the  top ;  and  on 
a  line  with  the  index  letter,  and  directly  below  the  golden  number,  will  be  found  the 
epBct  required. 

Let  it  be  proposed,  for  example,  to  find  the  epact  of  1802,  the  golden  number 
of  whidi  is  17.  Look  in  the  table  of  the  index  numbers,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  letter  corresponding  to  1800  is  C ;  then  find  C  in  the  first  column  on  the  left 
of  the  table  of  epacts ;  and  on  a  line  with  it,  and  directly  below  xvii  among  the 
golden  numbers,  will  be  found  xxvi,  the  epact  of  the  year  1802.  The  epact  of  any 
other  year,  till  the  year  5600,  may  be  found  in  like  manner. 
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4tli.   TahU  of  the  CmUmdM,  Names,  mmd  Uee. 

This  table  re<rjires  little  explanaSioa  :  look  for  the  given  aMwtk  at  the  top,  ud 
in  the  eolomn  below  it,  and  opposite  to  the  proposed  day,  will  be  Jbnad  the  tBittf%- 
ponding  day  of  the  EiMiiBn  calendar.  The  day  of  oar  calendar,  eorrcspoodi^g tony 
gjiven  d^  of  the  Roman  caleodary  may  be  £Miiid  with  the 


PART  SEVENTH. 


GROMOHict,  or  DuIKd;,  ii  the  ut  of  tneing  oat  on  a  plane,  or  even  on  iny  surfaee 
■faitCTcr,  a  luli-dial;  that  U,  >  figure,  tbe  different  lines  of  whicb,  wfaen  tbe  luti 
ihiiiet,  indicate,  bf  the  ihadow  of  a  (tyle,  tbe  different  boura  of  tbe  day.  Tfaii 
•cicDCB  dependl  therefore  on  Oeometrj  and  Aatronomy,  or  at  leait  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  ipheie. 

Ai  otaDf  people  conitruct  aun-diala  without  having  a  clear  idea  of  the  principle 
■bich  urves  a*  a  baNB  to  thii  part  of  the  Mathemalia,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
begin  with  Ml  eiplanatioii  of  it. 

Tht  Otnrral  Principle  of  Sua-diali, 
Conceire  a  iphere,  nith  it*  twelve  horary  circle*  or  meridiani,  which  divide  the 
eqnator,  and  coniequeiRly  all  iti  parallela,  into  24  equal  parte.     Let  this  sphere  be 
pliced  ill  a  ■ituation  luited  to  (be  poiilion  of  the  dial ;  that  is,  let  its  siia  be  directed 
to  the  pole  of  tbe  place  for  tvbich  tbe  dial  ii  constructed,  or  elevated  at  an  angle 
equal  to  the  latitude.     Now  if  we  luppoie  a  borizontal  plane  cutting  the  epbere 
through  ita  centre,  tbe  aiia  of  tbe  sphere  will  reprecent  the  ityle,  and  the  different 
InterKctions  of  the  horary  circles  with  tbat  plane  will  be  (he  botir-linea  i  for  it  is 
evident,  tbat  if  the  pUnes  of  these  circlet  were  inRnilely  produced,  tbey  would  form 
in  tbe  celestial  tphere  the  horary  cirdeH,  which  divide  the  solar  revolution  into 
twenty-four  equal  parta.     When  the  lun 
FV-  '■  therefore  has  arrived  at  one  of  these  cir- 

cle*, that  of  three  in  tbe  afternoon  for 
example,  be  ivill  be  in  tbe  plane  of  the  si- ' 
milar  circle  of  the  sphere  above  mentioned  i 
and  tbe  shadow  of  tbe  aiia  or  style  will 
ftll  upon  the  line  of  intersection  which 
that  circle  forms  with  the  horizontal  plane  : 
B!  this  liiiG  then  will  be  the  line  of  3  o'clock  ; 

and  so  of  the  rest. 

All  this  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  I,  which 
represents  a  part  of  tbe  sphere,  with  sii 
of  the  horary  drclea.  p  p  is  the  axis,  in 
which  all  these  circlea  intersect  each  other  ; 
A  D  sA  the  horizontal  plane,  or  horizon 
of  the  sphere,  indefinitely  continued  ;  A  a 
tbe  meridian  ;  D  E  tbe  diameter  of  tbe 
equator,  which  ia  in  the  meridian  ;  OUK  h 
the  citcumference  of  tbe  equator,  of  which 
I>  H  a  is  a  balf,  and  D  n  a  quarter.  This 
quarter  of  the  equator  i*  divided  iut*  sii 
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equal  parU,  d  1,  1  2, 2  3, 8  4, 4  5,5  6,  and  through  these  pan  the  horary  drdei,  the 
planes  of  which  eyidently  cut  the  horizon  in  the  lines  o  l»c2,cS,  c4kC5,c6: 
•  these  are  the  hour-lines ,  and  if  we  suppose  them  continued  to  ▲  f,  which  is  perpeii' 
dicular  to  the  meridian  c  a,  they  will  give  the  hour-lines  c  i,  c  ii,  c  iix,  c  nr,  c  ▼,  c  ti. 
The  style  will  be  a  portion  c  s  of  the  axis  of  the  sphere ;  which  consequently  ought 
to  form  with  the  meridian,  and  in  its  plane,  an  angle  8  c  a,  fequal  to  the  height  of  the 
pole  or  p  c  A. 

Should  this  reasoning  appear  too  dry  and  tedious,  another  method  may  be  em- 
ployed  to  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  the  principles  of  dialling.  Construct  a  solid  sphere, 
divided  by  its  twelve  horary  circles,  and  cut  it  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  its  poles 
shall  form  with  the  plane  of  the  lection  an  angle  equal  to  the  height  of  the  pole 
of  the  given  place. 

If  the  sphere,  cut  in  this  manner,  be  then  made  to  rest  on  a  horizontal  phne,  with 
its  pole  directed  towards  the  pole  of  the  world,  the  points  where  the  horary  drdes 
intersect  the  horizontal  plane,  will  be  readily  seen  ;  and  the  common  seetioo  of  ill 
the  circles,  which  is  the  axis,  will  shew  the  position  of  the  style. 

For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  have  here  supposed  the  section  of  the  sphere  to  be 
formed  by  a  horizontal  plane ;  but  if  the  plane  were  vertical,  the  case  would  be 
similar,  and  the  lines  of  intersection  would  be  the  hour-lines  of  a  vertical  dial  If  the 
plane  be  declining  or  inclining,  we  shall  have  a  declining  or  inclining  dial :  it  pisy 
even  be  easily  seen  that  this  holds  good  in  regard  to  every  surface,  whatever  be  its 
form,  convex,  concave  or  irregular,  and  whatever  may  be  its  position. 

The  style  is  an  iron  rod,  generally  placed  in  an  inclined  direction,  the  shadow 
of  which  serves  to  point  out  the  hours :  as  before  said,  it  is  a  portion  c  s  of  the 
axis  of  the  sphere ;  and  in  that  case  it  shews  the  hour  by  the  shadow  of  its  whole 
length. 

An  upright  style,  however,  such  as  a  a»  is  sometimes  given  to  dials ;  but  in  tbst 
case  it  is  only  the  shadow  of  the  summit  a  that  indicates  the  hour,  because  this 
summit  is  a  point  of  the  axis  of  the  sphere. 

The  centre  of  the  dial  is  the  point  c,  where  all  the  hour-lines  meet.  It  sometiows 
happens  however  that  these  do  not  meet.  This  is  the  case  in  dials  which  have 
their  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  sphere ;  for  it  is.  evident  that  in  such  dials 
the  intersections  of  the  horary  circles  must  be  parallel  lines.  These  dials  are  called 
diah  without  a  centre.  Vertical  east  and  west  dials,  and  dials  turned  directly  towards 
the  south,  and  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude,  or  whidi 
if  produced  would  pass  through  the  pole,  are  of  this  number. 

The  meridian  line,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian with  the  plane  of  the  dial ;  when  the  plane  of  the  dial  is  vertical,  it  is  slwajs 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 

The  substylar  line  is  that  marked  out  by  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  dial,  passing  through  the  style.  As  this  line  is  of  great  importance  io  de- 
clining dials,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  very  distinct  idea  of  it^  For  this  purpose, 
conceive  a  perpendicular  let  fall  on  the  plane  of  the  dial,  from  any  point  in  the  style; 
and  that  a  plane  is  made  to  pass  through  the  style  and  the  perpendicular :  this  plane, 
which  will  necessarily  be  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  dial,  will  cut  it  in  a  line  passiiig 
through  the  centre,  and  through  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular,  and  this  line  will 
be  the  substylar  line 

This  line  is  the  meridian  of  the  plane ;  that  is,  it  shews  the  moment  at  which  the 
elevation  of  the  sun  above  that  plane  is  greatest.  Care  however  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound  this  meridian  with  the  meridian  of  the  place,  or  the  south  line  of  the 
dial ;  for  the  latter  is  the  intersection 'of  the  plane  of  the  dial  with  the  meridiao 
of  the  place,  which  is  the  plane  passing  through  the  zenith  of  the  place  and  the  pole ; 
whereas  the  meridian  of  the  plane  of  the  dial,  is  the  intersection  of  that  pUot 
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with  the  meridian,  or  the  horary  circle  pasaing  through  the  pole  and  the  senith  of  the 
plane. 

Id  the  horisontal  plane,  or  any  other  which  has  no  declination,  the  substyle  and 
the  meridian  of  the  place  coincide ;  but  in  every  plane  not  turned  directly  towards 
the  south  or  the  north,  these  lines  form  greater  or  less  angles. 

Lastly,  the  equinoctial  is  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  the  equator  with  the 
dial :  it  may  easily  be  seen  that  this  line  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  substyle. 

PROBLBM  X. 

To  find  the  Meridian  Line  on  a  horizontal  plane. 

To  find  the  meridian  line  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  art  of  constructing  sun-dials ; 
but  88  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  basis  of  all  astronomical  operations,  and  as  we  have 
already  treated  of  it  in  that  part  of  this  work  which  relates  to  astronomy,  it  would 
be  needless  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  subject.  We  shall 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  one  ingenious  and  little-known  operation. 

We  shall  give  also  hereafter  a  method  of  determining  the  position  of  the  meridian 
line  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  provided  the  latitude  be  known. 

PBOBLSH   II. 

To  find  the  Meridian  by  the  obtervation  of  three  unequal  thadowt. 

The  meridian  line  on  a  horizontal  plane  is  found  generally  by  means  of  two  equal 
ihadows  of  a  perpendicular  style ;  the  one  observed  in  the  forenoon  and  the  other  in 
the  afternoon.  For  this  purpose,  several  concentric  circles  are  described  from  the 
bottom  of  the  style;  but  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  it  may  happen  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  have  two  shadows  equal  to  each  other.  This  inconvenience  how- 
ever may  be  remedied  by  three  observations  instead  of  two.  For  this  ingenious 
method,  we  are  indebted  to  a  very  old  author  on  Onomonics,  named  Muzio  oddi  da 
UrbinOi  who  published  it  in  a  treatise  entitled  **  Gli  Orologi  solan  nelle  supeificie 
plane.*'  This  author  was  exceedingly  devout ;  for  he  piously  thanks  our  Lady  of 
Loretto  for  having  communicated  to  him,  by  inspiration,  the  precepts  he  has  taught 
in  bis  work      The  operation  is  as  follows. 

Let  p  (Fig.  2.)  be  the  bottom  of  the  style,  and 
P  s  its  height ;  and  let  three  shadows  projected 
by  it  be  p  A,  p  b,  and  p  c  ;  which  suppose  to  be 
unequal,  and  let  p  c  be  the  shortest  of  them. 
From  the  point  p  draw  p  d,  p  a,  and  p  f,  per- 
pendicular to  p A,  p B,  and  PC,  and  all  equal  to 
each  other,  as  well  as  to  p  s.  Draw  also  the 
lines  D  A,  E  B,  and  f  c,  on  the  two  largest  of 
which,  viz.  da  and  bb,  assume  do  and  eh 
equal  to  f  c  ;  then  from  o  and  h  draw  o  i  and 
H  K,  perpendiculars  to  p  a  and  p  b,  and  join  the 
points  I  and  k  by  an  indefinite  line  :  make  i  u 
and  B  I.  perpendicular  to  i  k,  and  equal  to  o  x  and  k  h  ;  and  draw  m  l,  which  will 
meet  i  k  in  the  point  n  :  if  through  n  and  c  the  line  cn  be  drawn,  it  will  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  meridian ;  consequently  by  drawing,  from  p,  the  line  p  o  perpendicular 
to  c  N,  it  will  be  the  meridian  required. 

As  the  demonstration  of  this  problem  would  be  too  long,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  fifth  book  of  a  work  by  Schootten,  entitled  *<  Ezercitationes  Ma- 
thematics." 


Tojbtdtluii 

After  wliat  bu  been  alreadj  md,  ia  nguA  to  the  mbatrliT  line,  thw  opentioi 
will  be  euy;  [or  rinee  tbii  line  ii  the  meridiui  of  tbe  plane,  notliiiig  i*  iii  rrfijlrirl 
to  coniider  it  u  if  it  were  faoriiontal,  and  to  trace  oat  od  it  the  awridiui  bf  Lbe  nbc 
metbod :  the  line  raolting  will  be  tbe  tublt  jle,  tbe  determiiiatioii  of  wkieb  is  mj 
necenirj  for  comtmcting  inclined  or  dedintng  dieli,aiid  thote  wbicb  are  botb  it  tbe 


raoBLm  IT. 
To  daeribt  u  Eqmnelial  DM. 

From  any  poiot  c  (Fig.  S.)  a«  ■  centn,  deMriSe  a 
circle  >  ■  d  ■  ;  and  baving  drawn  tbe  two  diaowten 
intenecting  eacb  other  at  right  angle*  in  the  centre 
t^  diride  each  quadrant  into  ax  equal  part*;  tni 
draw  tbe  radii  c  1,  c  2,  c  3,  and  lo  on,  at  leen  in  tlie 
Ggure.  Thete  radii  will  abew  tbe  houn  bj  DKtM 
of  ■  ilfte  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  dial, 
wbidi  muit  be  placed  in  the  plane  of  the  (quator; 
that  ia,  in  lucb  a  manner  aa  to  form  with  the  horiioa 
an  angle  equal  to  tbe  complement  of  the  Utitnle. 
The  line  an  must  coincide  with  tbe  plane  of  tbe 
meridian,  and  in  north  latitude  the  point  *  mnit  be 
directed  toward!  the  touth. 


AfMorii.— 1.  Wben  ibii  equinoctial  dial  ia  erected,  if  tbe  hour-line*  look  hnrardi 
tbe  heareni,  it  i>  called  a  laperior  dial,  but  if  they  are  turned  towarda  the  earth,  M 

II.  A  luperior  equinoctial  dial  «hew*  the  bonr*  of  the  day  only  in  the  ipring  md 
*nmmer  ;  and  an  inferior  one  only  during  the  autumn  and  winter  ;  bat  at  tbe  "liu- 
[Hliei,  when  the  lun  ii  in  the  equator,  or  *ery  near  it,  equinoctial  dial*  are  of  do 
UK,  a*  at  those  periods  they  are  nerer  illuminated  by  the  lan. 

III.  At  London  the  eleration  of  tbe  plane  of  the  equator  i*  S8^  39",  wfaidi  ii  lbe 
complement  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole:  the  angle  therefore  which  tbe  plane  c/ u 
equinoctial  dial  ■!  London  should  form  with  the  horizon,  ought  to  be  SCT  SEC. 

IV.  It  hence  appears  that  it  ii  easy  to  condruct  an  uaiirer*al  equinoctial  dial,  wbid 
may  be  adjusted  to  any  eleratioa  of  tbe  pole  wbateTcr.  For  this  purpose,  joio 
together  two  pieces  of  ivory,  or  copper,  or  any  other  matter,  Alcnand  CDsr, 

Fig.  4.  iFig.  4),  by  means  of  a  hinge  at  c  d  :  then  deKribe  oa 

the  two  surfaces  of  tbe  piece  A  ■  CD,  two  equinoctial  diib; 

and  in  (he  centre  I  place  a  style,  extending  botb  trsri  i* 

■  direction  perpendicular  to  abcd.     Ala,  in  tbe  midiDe 

of  tbe  piece  c  d  i  r,  fix  a  magnetic  needle,  covered  wiib 

£i  aplate  of  glaai,  and  towards  the  edge  of  tbe  same  pert 

apply  a  quadrant  a  L  divided  into  degree*,  and  patsii« 

through  an  apeKure  h,  made  to  receive  it  in  the  apper 

r  "  piece  A  a  c  P.     The  degree*  and  minute*  Dust  begi*  W 

be  counted  from  the  point  i. 

Wh«ii  this  dial  is  to  be  need,  place  the  needle  in  tbe  meridian,  tnafciif  a  peeper 

allownuce  for  the  variation ;  and  cause  the  two  piece*  a  a  c  d  and  o  n  B  r  to  AJm  n 

angle  a  c  r,  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equator  at  lbe  given  place ;  that  it,  Fqnsl 
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to  the  complement  of  tbe  latitude.  If  care  be  then  taken  to  turn  the  quadrant 
towards  the  south,  either  of  these  equinoctial  dials  will  shew  the  hours  at  that  place, 
eicept  on  the  day  of  the  equinox. 

PROBLVM  y, 
Conttruetion  of  the  mott  important  of  the  other  regular  Dials. 
Regular  dials  are  those  which  have  the  hour  lines,  forming  equal  %pgle8  on  each 
tide  of  tbe  meridian  :  these  dials  therefore  are,  the  equinoctial,  the  horizontal,  the 
oortb  and  south  yertical,  and  the  polar.     Having  already  spoken  of  tbe  equinoctial 
ud  horizontal,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  north  and  south  vertical  dials. 

Of  the  South  Vertical  Dial, 

If  the  vertical  dial  be  turned  directly  towards^be  south ;  then  make  the  angle  e  c  k 
or  the  arc  e  k  (Fig.  5.)  equal  to  tbe  height  of  the  pole ;  if  c  K  Y  be  then 
ty-  5.     made  a  right  angle,  the  point  v  will  be  the  centre  of  tbe  dial ;  and  tbe 
angle  c  v  k,  which  will  then  be  equal  to  tbe  complement  of  tbe  latitude  or 
yj^  of  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  will  denote  tbe  angle  which  the  style,  in  tbe 
plane  of  the  meridian,  ought  to  form  with  tbe  plane  of  the  dial. 


Of  the  North  Vertical  Dial, 

If  the  vertical  dial  be  north,  make,  as  before,  the  angle  o  c  A  (Fig.  5.) 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  pole,  and  the  angle  c  A  h  a  right  angle :  the  point 
H  will  be  the  centre  of  tbe  dial ;  and  tbe  angle  c  h  A  will  be  that  which 
the  style  forms  with  the  meridian.  Tbe  style,  instead  of  being  inclined  downwards, 
must  be  turned  in  a  contrary  direction,  as  may  be  readily  conceived  when  we  consider 
the  position  of  the  pole  in  regard  to  a  vertical  plane  turned  directly  towards  tbe 
north. 

PROBLEM  vi. 
Of  Vertical  East  and  West  Dials, 
Next  to  the  dials  already  described,  the  simplest  are  those  which  directly  front  the 
east  or  the  west    The  method  of  constructing  them  is  as  follows : — 

j^    g.  Draw  the  horizontal  line  h  r,  (Fig.  6.) 

'^*  and  assume  it  in  any  point  p,  for  the  bottom 

of  the  style,  the  upper  extremity  of  which 
is  intended  to  shew  the  hours.     At  the 
point  p,  make,  towards  the  left  for  an  east 
dial,  and  towards  tbe  right  for  a  west  one, 
tbe  angle  h  P  x,  equal  to  the  comple- 
ment of  the   latitude  of  the  pole  above 
the  horizon  ;  and  continue  a  p  to  n.    The 
linc'E  N  will  be  tbe   equinoctial.      Then 
through  the  point  p  draw  the  line   c  A, 
in   such   a  manner  as  to  form  with  the 
line  H  R  tbe  angle  a  p  h,  equal   to   the 
elevation  of  the   pole;    then  a  c,   which 
will  intersect  the  equinoctial  e  n  at  ri^ht 
angles,  will  be  the  hour-line  of  VI  in  tbe 
morning,  and  also  tbe  substylar  line. 
.When  these   lines   have  been  traced  out,  the  hour  lines  may  be  drawn  in  the 
following  manner.    In  the  substylar  line  a  c,  assume  a  point  A,  at  any  distance  from 
the  point  p  according  to  the  intended  size  of  tbe  ^ial ;  and  from  a,  as  a  centre,  describe 
a  semicircle  of  any  radius  at  pleasure.     Divide  this  semicircle  into  twelve  equal  parta> 
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beginning  at  the  point  p,  and  tben  from  the  centre  a  draw  dotted  lines  through  eadi  of  the 
points  of  division  in  the  semicircle,  till  they  meet  the  equinoctial  b  m  :  if  lines  psnllel 
to  the  substylar  line  be  then  drawn  through  the  points  where  these  dotted  lines  cot 
the  equinoctial,  they  will  be  the  hour  lines  required,  the  substylar  line  being  that  of 
▼I  in  the  morning.  The  parallels  above  the  substylar  line,  in  the  east  dial,  will  cor- 
respond to  nr  and  y  in  the  morning;  thos» below  it  to  vn,  toi,  &c.  in  the  afternoon. 


Fig.  7^ 


The  style,  the  figure  of  which  is  seen  in  Fig.  7.  is  plsced 
parallel  to  the  line  of  vi,  on  two  supports  raised  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  dial,  and  at  a  distance  above  it  eqiial  to  that 
of  VI.  hours  from  m  or  from  ix.  It  is  here  evident  that  a 
west  is  exactly  the  same  as  an  east  dial,  only  in  a  contrary  ntu- 
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ation  (Fig.  8.) ;  but  instead  of  markiog  oo 
it  the  morning  hours,  as  nr,  y,  n,  &c.,  yoa 
must  inscribe  on  it  those  of  the  afternoon, 
as  I,  n,  ni,  it,  &c.  If  an  east  dial  be  traced 
out  on  a  piece  of  oiled  paper,  and  if  th« 
paper  be  then  inverted,  but  not  turned 
upside  down,  on  holding  it  between  yon 
and  the  light,  you  will  see  a  west  dial. 

It  may  be  easily  seen  that  these  dials 
cannot  shew  the  hour  of  noon :  for  the 
sun  does  not  begin  to  illuminate  the  Utter 
till  that  hour,  and  the  former  cesses  to  be 
illuminated  at  the  same  period. 


PROBLEM  vn. 
To  deaeribe  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  South  Dial,  without  having  occasion  to  find  the 

horary  points  on  the  equinoctial, 
rig,  9.  Let  the  line  a  b  (Fig.  0.)  be  the  meri- 

dian  of  the  dial,  which  we  suppose  a  bori- 
Kontal  one ;  and  let  c  be  its  centre :  make 
the  angle  h  c  b  equal  to  the  elevation  of 
the  pole,  in  order  to  find  the  position  of 
the  style,  and  from  the  point  b,  assumed  at 
pleasure^  but  in  such  a  manner  that  c  s 
shall  be  of  a  proper  length,  draw  b  p  per- 
pendicular to  CH.  If  we  conceire  the 
triangle  b  f  c  raised  vertically  above  the 
plane  of  the  dial,  it  will  represent  the 
style. 

From  the  point  c,  with  the  radius  cb, 
describe  a  circle  b  D  a  b  ;  and  from  tlie 
same  centre,  with  the  radius  b  f,  descnbe 
another  circle  h  q  n  p. 
Divide  the' whole  circumference  of  the  first  circle  into  24  equal  parts,  b  o,  o  o,  o  o, 
fitc,  and  then  divide  the  second  circle  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parU,  u  b,  »  »» 
Ac. :  from  the  points  of  division  o,  of  the  great  circle,  draw  lines  perpendicular  to 
fhe  meridian ;  and  from  the  corresponding  points  R  of  the  less  circle,  draw  hn^s 
parallel  to  that  meridian.  These  parallels  and  perper.dicuhirs  will  meet  in  certain 
points,  which  will  serve  to  determine  the  hour-lines.  For  example,  the  lines  o3» 
B  3,  which  proceed  from  the  third  of  the  corresponding  points  of  divison,  will  ofxi 
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It  ii  cndent  that  the  larger  the  drde«,  the  mott  dlitinct  will  be  the  interwctiona 
forned  bj  the  line«  drawn  through  the  pointi  of  diriiion  o  and  «. 

It  i>  remukabte  tbat  all  thne  pointi  of  [ntenection  are  found  in  the  drcumferenee 
of  an  ellipw,  tbe  greater  axii  of  which  i*  equal  to  twice  c  b  ;  and  the  leii  P  a  t« 
twice  c  N,  or  twice  »  r. 

Tlw  reaMin  of  tbii  eonatruction  will  bo  eaiilj  diicorered  bj  geometriciant. 


Te  trace  oia  ■  ZXal  m  «y  pint  vSatntr,  tUlur  etrtieal  or  incKiud.  declining  or  not, 

on  aN5F  nr/nct  vhatecer.  and  mm  tntimit  the  nm  ihininp. 

Thii  problem,  u  may  be  leen,  comprehend)  the  whole  of  Gnomoain  j  and  the 

operation  maj  be  practiied  by  »nj  perton  who  knowi  how  to  find  the  meridian,  and 

to  eomtruct  an  equinoctial  dial.     The  aolution  of  it  ii  ai  followi. 

Having  made  the  neceiMu-y 

"9-  ">•  preparation   (Fig.  10,).  trace 

out  a  meridian  line  on  a  table, 

according  to  the  method  taught 

in  the  Grit  problem  ;  and  by 

meana  of  thii  meridian,  place 

an  equinoctial  dial  in  luch  a 

lituBtion,  that  the  plane  of  it 

ihalt  be  raiwd  at  the  proper 

angle ;   that  ii,  at  an   angle 

equal  to  the  elevation  of  the 

equator,  or  complement  of  tbe 

htitude,  and  that  it*  south 

line  iball  coincide  with  the 

above  meridian.   Adjugtalong 

the  ailt  a  piece  of  packthread,  which  being  stretched  iball  meet  tbe  plane  on  which 

the  dial  ii  to  be  described :  tbe  point  where  it  meeti  this  plane  ii  that  where  tbe 

•lyle  or  aiii  ought  to  be  placed,  >□  M  to  form  one  itraight  line  with  the  packthread 

and  the  style  of  the  equinoctial  dial. 

When  tbii  ii  done,  and  when  the  aiii  of  the  dial  hu  been  fixed,  hold  »  eandio  or 
laper  before  the  equinoctial  dial,  in  auch  a  manner,  that  the  ■tj'Ie  ahall  (hew  noon  i 
the  ihadow  projeded,  at  the  lamc  time,  by  the  packtfaread,  or  tbe  axie  of  the  dial 
(bout  to  be  conitructed,  will  be  the  louth  line.  You  must  therefore  aiiume  a  point 
which,  together  with  the  centre,  will  determine  that  line.  If  you  then  change  the 
petition  of  the  taper,  >o  that  the  equinoctial  dial  shall  ibew  one  o'clock,  the  abadow 
prtqected  by  the  packthread,  or  the  aiia  of  the  proposed  dial,  will  be  the  bbur-lin« 
of  1  i  and  ao  of  the  reat. 

Htmnlu — 1.  If  the  plane,  on  which  the  dial  ii  to  be  deacribed,  be  aituated  in 
Huch  a  manner  that  it  cannot  he  met  by  the  axis  continued,  according  to  the  pre. 
redug  method,  two  aupporteri  must  be  affixed  to  the  plane,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving a  rod  of  iron,  lo  aa  to  make  one  line  with  the  packthread ;  and  the  operation 
may  then  be  performed  aa  above  described. 

II.  lutead  of  an  equinoctial  dial,  a  boriiontal  one  mty  be  employed  ;  provided  it 
be  placed  in  auch  a  manner,  that  the  lOuth  line  correiponda  with  the  meridian  which 
baa  been  traced  out. 

III.  This  operation  may  be  performed  in  the  day  time  when  the  sun  shinet.     In 
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this  cade  you  must  employ  a  mirror,  the  reflection  of  which  will  produce  the  niM 
effect  as  the  taper  or  candle. 

TROBLKH  IX. 

To  describe  a  Vertical  Dial  on  a  pane  ofglase^  which  will  $hew  the  hours  without  a  thfU 

by  means  of  the  solar  rays. 

Ozanaro  relates  that  he  once  constructed  a  vertical  declining  dial  on  a  paneof  glasi 
in  a  window,  which  had  no  style ;  and  by  which  the  hours  could  be  known  when  the 
sun  shone. 

I  detached,  says  he,  from  the  window  frame  on  the  outside  a  pane  of  glass,  and 
described  upon  it  a  vertical  dial,  according  to  the  declination  of  the  window  and  the 
height  of  the  pole  above  the  horizon ;  taking  as  the  height  of  the  style  the  thickness 
of  the  window  frame.  I  then  fixed  the  pane  of  glass  against  the  frame  in  the  inside ; 
having  given  to  the  meridian  line  a  situation  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  as  it 
ought  to  have  in  vertical  dials.  I  then  cemented  to  the  window  frame  on  the  oat- 
side,  opposite  to  the  dial,  a  piece  of  strong  paper,  not  oiled,  in  order  that  the  sur&ce 
of  the  dial  might  be  more  obscure.  And  that  I  might  be  able  to  know  the  hours 
without  the  shadow  of  a  style,  I  made  a  small  hole  in  the  paper  with  a  pui,  opposite 
to  the  bottom  of  the  style,  which  I  had  marked  out.  As  this  hole  represented  the 
extremity  of  the  style,  the  rays  of  the  sun  passing  through  it  formed  on  the  glsM  s 
luminous  point ;  which,  while  the  rest  of  the  dial  was  obscure,  indicated  the  hours 
in  an  agreeable  manner. 

PROBLBX  X. 

In  any  latitude,  to  find  the  Meridian  by  one  observation  of  the  Sim,  and  at  any  hour  of 

the  day. 

Provide  an  exact  cube,  each  side  of  which  is  about  8  inches ;  and  describe  on  the 
upper  face  a  horizontal  dial,  adapted  to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  On  the  vertical 
^e,  which  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian  of  this  dial,  describe  a  vertical  one; 
on  the  adjacent  face  to  the  left  an  east  dial,  and  on  the  opposite  one  a  west  dial,  etch 
of  which  must  be  furnished  with  the  proper  style. 

When  you  are  desirous  of  finding  the  meridian  on  a  horizontal  plane,  place  this 
quadruple  dial  on  it,  so  that  the  vertical  one  shall  nearly  face  the  south ;  and  gra- 
dually turn  it  till  three  of  these  dials  all  shew  the  same  hour:  when  this  takes  place, 
you  may  be  assured  that  the  three  dials  are  in  their  proper  position.  If  a  line  be 
then  drawn  with  a  pencil,  or  other  instrument,  along  one  of  the  lateral  sides  of  the 
cube,  it  will  be  in  the  true  direction  of  the  meridian. 

It  is  indeed  evident  that  these  three  dials  cannot  shew  the  same  hour,  unless  they 
are  all  placed  in  a  proper  position  in  regard  to  the  meridian ;  their  concurrence  there- 
fore will  shew  that  they  are  properly  placed ;  and  that  their  common  meridian  is  the 
meridian  of  the  place. 

PROBLEM  XI. 

To  construct  a  Dial  on  the  convex  surface  of  a  globe. 
This  dial,  which  is  the  simplest  and  most  natural  of  all,  is  fornned  by  dividing  the 
equatorial  circle  into  24  parts.  If  a  globe  be  placed  on  a  pedestal,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  its  axis  shall  be  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  and  exactly  elevated  according 
to  the  height  of  the  pole  of  the  place,  nothing  then  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the 
dial,  but  to  divide  its  equator  into  24  equal  parts. 

The  globe  (Fig.  11.)  in  this  state,  may  be  used  without  any  farther  apparatus ;  (or 
one  half  of  it  being  enlightened  by  the  sun,  the  boundary  of  the  illumination  w'ill 
exactly  follow  on  the  equator,  the  motion  of  the  sun  firom  east  to  west    At  noon* 
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it  will  fall  on  tboee  points  of  tfce  equator  turned  directly 

to  the  east  and  west,    ^t  one  o'clock,  it  will  have 

advanced  15«;  and  so  on.     To  render  this  globe  then 

fit  for  being  employed  as  a  dial ;  vi  must  be  inscribed  at 

the  division  which  corresponds  with  the  meridian ;  vii 

at  the  following  one,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  so  that  the 

twelfth  will  be   exactly   in  the  point  turned  towards 

the  west ;  then  i,  ii,  m,  &c.  will  be  under  the  hori- 

zon.     Nothing  then  will  be  necessary  but  to  observe 

what  division    corresponds   with   the  boundary  of  the 

light  and  shadow;    for  the  number  belonging  to  that 

division  will  be  the  hour. 

This  dial  however  is  attended  with  a  very  great  inconvenience  :  as  the  boundary 

Mwecn  the  light  and  shadow  is  always  badly  defined,  it  cannot  be  precisely  known 

where  it  terminates ;  it  will  therefore  be  better  to  employ  this  dial  in  the  folfowinir 

manner. 

Adapt  to  this  globe  a  half  meridian,  made  of  a  piece  of  flat  wire,  7  or  8  lines  in 
breadth,  and  half  a  line  in  thickness,  and  moveable  at  pleasure  around  its  axis,  which 
must  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  globe.  Then,  when  you  wish  to  know  the  hour, 
move  the  half  meridian  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  shall  project  the  least  shadow  pos- 
«ble,  and  this  shadow  will  shew  the  hour  on  the  equator.  In  this  case  however  it  ii 
evident  that  the  numbers  naturally  belonging  to  the  points  of  division  in  the  meri- 
dian, should  be  inscribed  on  them ;  that  is,  xri  at  the  meridian,  i  at  the  following 
division,  towards  the  west,  and  so  on. 


PROBLKM   XIT. 

Another  kind  of  Dial,  in  an  Armillary  Sphere. 
^9'  ^2.  This  dial  is  equally  simple  as  the  preceding,  and  is 

attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it  may  serve  by 
way  of  ornament  in  a  garden. 

Conceive  an  armillary  sphere  (Fig.  12.)  consisting 
only  of  its  two  colures,  its  equator,  and  zodiac,  and 
furnished  with  an  axis  passing  through  it.  If  we  sup- 
pose this  sphere  to  be  placed  on  a  pedestal,  in  such 
a  manner  that  one  of  its  colures  shall  supply  the 
place  of  a  meridian,  and  that  its  axis  shall  be  directed 
towards  the  pole  of  the  place,  it  is  evident  that  the 
shadow  of  this  axis,  by  its  uniform  motion,  will  shew 
the  hours  on  the  equator.  If  the  equator  therefore 
be  divided  into  24  equal  parts,  and  if  the  numbers 
belonging  to  the  hours  be  inscribed  at  these  divisions, 
the  dial  will  be  constructed. 

But  as  the  equator,  in  general,  is  not  of  suf- 
ficient thickness,  the  hours  must  be  marked  on 
the  in»ide  of  the  zone  which  represents  the  zodiac,  and  which,  on  that  account, 
should  be  painted  white.  But  in  this  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  divide 
each  qiiarter  of  the  zodiac  into  equal  parts ;  for  the  shadow  of  the  axis,  which  passes 
over  equal  arcs  on  the  equator,  will  pass  over  unequal  ones  on  the  zodiac :  these 
divisions  will  be  narrower  towards  the  points  of  the  greatest  declination  of  that 
circle;  so  that  the  division  in  the  zodiac  nearest  to  the  solstitial  colures,  instead 
of  15%  which  are  equal  to  the  interval  of  an  hour  on  the  equator,  ought  to  compre- 
hend only  13^  45' ;  the  second  14**  15' ;  the  third  15*  2(y ;  the  fourth  15"  25' ;  the  fifth 
15*  55^;  and  the  sixth,  or  nearest  the  equinoxes,  16*20'.    It  is  in  this  manner  that 
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the  lodiacal  band,  on  which  the  hours  are  marked,  moat  be  divided ;  otherwiae  tbert 
will  be  several  minutes  of  error ;  but  each  interval  may  be  divided  into  four  eqinl 
partfi  for  quarters,  without  any  sensible  error.  Transversal  lines  may  then  be  drawn 
through  the  breadth  of  the  zodiac,  taking  care  to  make  them  concur  in  the  pole. 
We  have  seen  dials  of  this  kind  constructed  by  ignorant  artists,  wbo  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  above  remark,  and  which  therefore  were  very  incorrect. 

PROBLiM  xm. 

To  eoMtruet  a  Solar  Dial,  hy  means  of  which  a  blind  per§on  may  know  the  houn. 

This  may  appear  a  paradox ;  but  we  shall  shew  that  a  sun-dial  might  be  erected 
near  an  hospital  for  the  blind,  by  which  its  inhabitants  could  tell  the  hours  of  the 
day. 

If  a  glass  globe,  18  inches  in  diameter,  be  filled  with  water,  it  will  have  its  feou 
at  the  distance  of  9  inches  from  its  surface ;  and  the  heat  produced  in  this  foou 
will  be  so  considerable,  as  to  be  sensible  to  the  hand  placed  in  it.  This  focus  alio 
will  follow  the  course  of  the  sun,  since  it  will  always  be  diametrically  opposite  to  it; 
and  therefore  to  construct  the  proposed  dial,  we  may  proceed  as  follows. 

Let  the  globe  be  surrounded  by  a  portion  of  a  concentric  sphere,  9  inches  distsot 
from  its  surface,  and  comprehending  only  the  two  tropics,  with  the  equator,  and  the 
two  meridians  or  colures ;  and  let  the  whole  be  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  proper  poM« 
tion ;  that  is,  with  the  axis  of  the  globe  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth. 

Let  each  of  the  tropics  and  the  equator  be  divided  into  24  equal  parts ;  and  let  the 
corresponding  parts  be  connected  by  a  small  bar,  representing  a  portion  of  Ihe  boor 
circle  comprehended  between  the  two  tropica.  By  these  means  all  the  horary  circles 
will  be  represented  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  blind  person  can  count  them,  beginning 
at  that  which  corresponds  to  noon,  and  which  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  some 
particular  form. 

When  a  blind  person  then  wishes  to  know  the  hoar  by  this  dial,  he  will  first  pnt 
his  hand  on  the  meridian,  and  count  the  hour  circles  on  the  bars  which  represent  them ; 
when  he  comes  to  the  bar  on  which  the  focus  of  the  solar  rays  fiiU,  he  will  resdilj 
perceive  it  by  the  heat,  and  consequently  will  know  how  many  hours  have  dapsed 
since  noon ;  or  how  oumy  must  elapse  before  it  be  noon. 

Each  interval  between  the  principal  bars,  that  indicate  the  hours,  may  be  eaifly 
divided  by  smaller  ones,  in  order  to  have  the  half-hours  and  quarters. 

FEOBLBM   XIT. 

Method  of  arranging  a  Horizontal  Dial,  eonetrueted  for  any  partiemlar  laiitmd§t  in  n^ 
a  nutnner  om  to  make  U  shew  the  konrt  in  any  phtee  of  the  earth. 
Every  dial,  for  whatever  latitude  constructed,  may  be  disposed  in  sudi  a  BBsnner 
^  as  to  shew  the  hour  exactly  in  any  given  place ;  but  we  shall  here  confine  ourselrei 
to  a  horizontal  dial,  and  shew  how  it  may  be  employed  in  any  place  whatever. 

Ist.  If  the  latitude  of  the  place  be  less  or  greater  than  that  of  the  place  for  whidi 
the  dial  has  been  constructed,  after  exposing  it  in  a  proper  manner,  that  is,  with  its 
meridian  in  the  meridian  of  the  place,  and  its  axis  turned  towards  the  north,  nothing 
will  be  necessary  but  to  incline  it  till  its  axis  forms  with  the  horizon  an  angle  eqoal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.     Thus,  for  example,  if  it  bas 

been  constructed  for  the  latitude  of  Vwnt, 
which  is  49*50^,  and  you  wish  to  employ 
it  at  London,  in  latitude  51*81';  sstbe 
difference  of  these  two  places  b  1*41',  the 
plane  of  the  dial  most  make  with  the  ho- 
rizon an  angle  of  1*41',  as  seen  in  the 
figure  (Fig.  13.),  where  s  N  is  the  meridian^ 
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AlcDtliephneortbedisI,  ind  a  be,  or  a  &c,  the  angle  of  tbe  iDclinstion  of  tli»t 
pine  to  the  horiion.  If  tbe  latitude  of  the  primitire  place  of  He  diit  be  less  than 
Ibt  of  the  place  for  which  it  ia  used,  it  mint  be  inclined  in  a  contrary  dirertion. 

M.  When  the  weond  method  of  rendering  a  boriidntal  dial  univerial  ii  employed, 
the  bour-lines  miiit  not  be  described  on  it,  but  only  tbe  pointi  oF  diviijon  in  tha 
equiioetial  line.     In  regard  to  tbe  itylc,  it  Diual  be  moveable,  in  the  following  man- 
ner.    Let  ABC  (Fig.  14.)  repreaent 
^-  '■*■  tbe  triangle  in  tbe  plane  of  tbe  meri- 

dian, where  n  a  c  ii  tbe  aiii  or  oblique 
■tyle,  and  a  b  the  radiui  of  the  equa- 
tor. Tbe  otyle  must  be  moveable, 
though  it  alwnyg  remain  in  tbe  plane 
of  the  meridian,  >o  that  tbe  radiui 
A  B  of  the  equator,  having  a  joint  in 
tbe  point  A,  may  form  the  angle  a  ac 
equal  to  9  ^ven  angle  i  tbat  ii,  equal 
tu  the  complement  of  tbe  latitude. 
For  tbit  reason  a  groove  must  be  formed  in  the  meridian,  lo  aa  to  a^mit  this  triangle 
to  be  rused  up  or  towered,  alwayi  remaining  in  tbe  plane  of  the  meridian. 

IVben  every  thing  hai  been  thua  arranged,  to  adapt  tbe  dial  lo  any  given  latitude, 
mchaalbat  of  51''3r,  for  example,  take  the  complement  of  51°  31',  which  i»  39" 
29',  and  make  the  angle  b  a  c  =  38°  2d'.  The  Xyle  then  will  be  in  the  proper  poii- 
tiun,  and  tbe  dial  being  expoaed  lo  the  aun.  with  its  meridian  corresponding  to  the 
meridian  uf  the  place,  the  ahadow  of  the  ilyle,  which  ought  to  be  pretty  long,  will 
■hew  the  hour  at  tbe  place  where  it  interaecta  the  equinoctial. 


Mtthodqf  coiutTMctiitg  some  Tablet  ntreiiary  in  thefoUoaing  problimi. 
There  are  three  tables  frequently  employed  in  Gnomonics,  and  which  we  aball  have 

l)t.  A  table  of  the  angles  which  the  hour-line*  form  with  the  meridian  on  an 
horizontal  dial,  according  to  the  different  laliludes. 

2d.  A  table  of  the  angle*  which  the  aiimulfa  circle*,  paaaing  through  tbe  sun  at 
different  boura  of  the  day,  form  with  the  meridian,  BCCoi-ding  to  the  different  lati- 
tudes, and  the  sun's  place  in  the  ecliptic. 

3d.  A  tabic  oftheauii'aaltiiudeat  different  boura,  on  a  given  day,  and  in  a  place  the 
latitude  of  which  is  given. 

From  tbe  latter  ii  deduced  tbe  aun's  zenith  distance,  at  different  hours  of  the  day, 
in  a  given  place,  and  on  a  given  day ;  for  the  aun'i  zenith  distance  is  always  the 
complement  of  hia  altitude. 

The  first  of  these  tables  may  be  easily  calculated  by  mean*  of  tbe  following  pro- 
portion : 

As  radiua  ia  to  the  sine  of  tbe  latitude  of  tbe  given  place,  so  is  tbe  tangent  of  tbe 
ingle  which  measures  tbe  sun'e  distance  from  the  meridian,  at  a  given  hour,  to  tbe 
t^ngeot  of  tbe  angle  which  the  hour-line  forms  with  (he  meridian. 

By  means  of  this  analogy,  we  faave  calculated  the  following  table,  which  we  conceive 
will  besulGcJent :  aaitcomprebendsthe  whole  extent  of  Great  Britain,  and  particu- 
larly tbe  latitude  of  London. 
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A  TABLE 

or  THB  AMGI.B8  WHICH  THS   HOUB-LIKE8   FOKX  WITH  THS  ■XSIOIAir  OV  k  HOU* 
ZOMTAL  DIAL,  FOK  CVsaT  HALF  OEORKB  OF  LATITUBK,  FBOM  Sff  TO  S^  SCT* 


Ladtude. 

A.  U. 
I.  XL 

A. 

n. 

M. 
X. 

A. 

in. 

M. 

IX. 

A. 

IV.  ' 

M. 

nil. 

A.  M. 

V.  VIL 

A. 

VI. 

M. 
VL 

50"   ' 

Iras' 

23*»  51' 

37* 

'27' 

53*»  C 

70*>43' 

90" 

0* 

50  30 

11  41 

24 

1 

37 

40 

53 

11 

70  51 

90 

0 

51 

11  46 

24 

10 

37 

51 

53 

24 

70^8 

90 

0 

54  31 

11  51 

24 

19 

38 

4 

53 

36 

71   6 

90 

0 

52 

11  55 

24 

27 

38 

14 

53 

46 

71  13 

90 

0 

53  30 

12  0 

24 

36 

38 

25 

53 

58 

71  20 

90 

0 

53 

12  5 

24 

45 

38 

37 

54 

8 

71  27 

90 

0 

53  30 

12  9 

24 

54 

38 

48 

54 

19 

71  34 

90 

0 

54 

12  14' 

25 

2 

38 

58 

54 

29 

71  40 

90 

0 

54  30 

12  18 

25 

10 

39 

8 

54 

39 

71  47 

90 

0 

55 

12  23 

25 

19 

39 

19 

54 

49 

71  53 

90 

0 

55  30 

12  28 

25 

27 

39 

29 

54 

59 

71  59 

90 

0 

56 

12  32 

25 

35 

39 

40 

55 

8 

72  5 

90 

0 

56  30 

12  36 

25 

43 

39 

50 

55 

18 

72  12 

90 

0 

57 

12  40 

25 

51 

39 

59 

55 

27 

72  17 

90 

0 

57  30 

12  44 

25 

58 

40 

9 

55 

37 

72  22 

90 

0 

58 

12  48 

26 

5 

40 

18 

65 

45 

72  27 

90 

0 

58  30 

12  52 

26 

13 

40 

27 

55 

54 

72  33 

90 

0 

59 

12  56 

26 

20 

40 

36 

56 

2 

72  39 

90 

0 

59  30 

13   0 

26 

27 

40 

45 

56 

10 

72  44 

90 

0 

.We  have  not  marked,  in  this  table,  the  angles  formed  by  the  lines  v  hoan  in  the 
morning  and  vii  hours  in  the  evening,  iv  hours  in  the  morning  and  vin  in  the  eveniDfi 
because  these  lines  are  only  a  continuation  of  others :  for  example,  that  of  r^  hours  in 
the  morning,  is  the  continuation  of  iv  in  the  evening ;  that  of  viii  hoars  in  the 
evening  is  the  continuation  of  viii  in  the  morning ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

The  use  of  this  table  may  be  easily  comprehended.  If  the  place  for  which  a  hori- 
zontal dial  is  required,  corresponds  with  any  latitude  of  the  table,  such  as  52  for 
example,  it  may  be  seen  at  one 'view,  that  the  hour-lines  of  xi  and  i  must  form,  with 
the  meridian,  an  angle  of  1 1^  55',  at  the  centre  of  the  dial ;  that  of  x  and  ii  sa 
angle  of  24"  27' ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

If  the  latitude  be  not  contained  in  the  table,  the  proportional  parts  may  he  tsken 
without  any  sensible  error.  Thus,  if  it  were  required  to  find  the  angle  which  the 
hour^line  of  i  or  xi  forms  with  the  meridian,  on  a  dial  for  the  latitude  of  54*  15';  ts 
the  difference  of  the  horary  angles,  for  54*  and  54'  3(X,  is  4',  take  the  half  of  4,  and 
add  it  to  12^  14',  which  wilt  give  12°  IG'  for  the  horary  angle  between  the  hours  of  I 
or  XI  and  the  meridian,  on  a  dial  for  the  latitude  of  54*  l^.  The  same  operatioo 
may  be  employed  for  the  other  horary  angles. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  this  table,  though  constructed  for  horizontal  dialsi 
may  be  used  also  for  vertical  south  or  nOrth  dials ;  for  it  is  evident  that  a  south  verti- 
cal dial,  for  any  particular  place,  is  the  same  as  a  horizontal  dial  for  another,  the  lati- 
tude of  which  is  the  complement  of  the  former.  Thus  a  south  vertical  dial  for  the 
latitude  of  Loudon  51*  31',  is  the  same  as  a  horizontal  dial  for  the  latitude  of  38^  29^, 
and  vice  versos 

'  It  is  in  the  construction  of  these  vertical  dials  that  the  utility  of  such  tables  will 
be  most  apparent ;  for  as  these  dials  are  in  general  very  large,  the  common  rules  of 
Gnomonics  cannot  easily  be  applied  to  them.     To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  when 
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the  centre  and  eqiimoeiial  of  the  dial  have  been  fixed,  assnnae,  as  radiua,  that  part 
of  the  meridian  comprehended  between  the  equinoctial  and  the  centre,  and  divide  it 
into  1000  parts ;  then  find  in  iooie  table,  or  by  calculation  as  above  shewn,  for  the 
giTeii  latitude — ^that  is,  for  its  complement  if  a  vertical  dial  is  to  be  constructed,  the 
tangents  of  the  angles  which  the  hour-lines  form  with  the  meridian,  at  i,  n, 
lUf  IT,  &c.,  and  lay  them  off  on  both  sides  on  the  equinoctial  :  the  points 
where  they  terminate  will  be  the  horary  points  of  i  and  xi  hours,  n  and  X 
hours,  &c 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  south  vertical  dial  is  to  be  constructed  for  the 
latitude  of  51*  31',  the  complement  of  which  is  38°  29^.  A  vertihil  south  dial  for 
lat.  51"  3r,  may  be  considered  as  a  honzontal  dial  for  the  latitude  of  d8P  29^. 
But  the  angles  which  the  hour-lines  form  with  the  meridian  on  a  horizontal  dial, 
fur  that  latitude,  are  g*:"  28';  19<>4e';  Sl^SSr-,  4T*^;  66'42':  90"  (T;  the  tangents 
of  which,  radius  being  divided  into  1000  parts,  are  166,  359,  622,  1078,  2321, 
infinite.  If  the  portion  of  the  meridian  therefore,  comprehended  between  the  centre 
and  the  equinoctial,  be  divided  into  1000  parts,  and  if  166  of  these  parts  be  set  off  on 
each  side  of  the  meridian,  we  shall  have  the  points  of  xi  and  i  hours ;  if  359  parts 
be  then  laid  off  in  the  same  manner,  we  shall  have  the  points  of  x  and  ii  hours ; 
and  80  of  the  rest.  Straight  lines  drawn  from  the  centre,  to  each  of  these  points, 
will  be  the  hour-lines. 

The  last  tangent,  which  corresponds  to  vi  hours,  being  infinite,  indicates  that  the 
hour-line  corresponding  to  it  must  be  parallel  to  the  equinoctial. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  construction  of 
the  second  table,  let  the  circle  mbmd  (Fig.  15.), 
represent  the  horizon  of  the  place ;  z  its  zenith,  p 
the  pole,  z  b  the  azimuth  circle  passing  through  the 
sun,  and  p  8  a  the  horary  circle  in  which  the  sun  is 
at  any  proposed  time  of  the  day ;  it  is  here  evi- 
dent, that  if  the  hour  be  given,  the  angle  z  p  s  is 
known ;  that  the  day  of  the  year  being  given,  the 
sun's  distance  from  the  equator  is  known,  and 
consequently  the  arc  p  s,  which  in  our  hemisphere 
is  the  fourth  part  of  a  great  circle,  minus  the  sun's 
declination,  if  it  be  north,  or  plus  that  declination,  if  it  be  south;  and  lastly, 
that  if  the  elevation  of  the  pole  be  given,  the  arc  p  z  which  is  its  complement,  is 
also  known.  In  the  spherical  triangle  z  f  s,  we  hftve  therefore  given  the  arcs  z  p 
and  P3,  with  the  included  angle  z  p  s  ;  and  hence  we  may  find  the  angle  p  z  s,  which 
atibtracied  from  180  degrees,  will  leave  the  angle  ic  z  b  or  m  c  b,  the  sun's  azimuth 
from  the  south. 

In  the  same  triangle,  we  can  find  the  side  z  s,  the  complement  of  the  sun's  altitude 
at  the  same  time ;  and  consequently  the  altitude  itself. 

By  these  means,  the  following  tables  have  been  constructed,  for  the  latitude  of 
London  51**  31'.  Those  who  are  tolerably  versed  in  spherical  trigonometry,  may 
easily  construct  similar  tables  for  any  other  latitude. 
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A  TABLE  OF  TH«  SUW'S  AZIMUTH  FROM  THE  SOUTH,  AT  HIS  BHTBANCl  nno 
EACH  OF  THE  TWELTB  SIGNS,  AND  AT  BACH  HOUB  OF  THE  DAT,  FOR  TBI 
LATITUDE    OF   LONDON,  51®  31'. 


Hoon. 

25 

n  SI 

»  m 

T  £b 

X  m 

«  t 

1 

^  i 

XI.    I 

28"  2' 

2er  9r 

22"  18' 

19"  13' 

16'19' 

14*46' 

14*  V' 

X.    II 

50  50 

48  7 

42  9 

36  25 

31  49 

28  53 

27  49 

IX.  Ill 

68  11 

65  22 

58  48 

61  67 

46  3 

42  7 

40  39 

VIII.  IV 

82  2 

79  27 

72  56 

65  41 

69  0 

54  24 

« 

VII.   V 

93  54 

91  25 

85  28 

78  10 

71  8 

VI.  VI 

105  7  102  54 

97  8 

90  0 

V.  VII 

116  5 

114  6 

IV.  VIII 

127  23 

* 

A   TABLE   OF  THE  SUM'S   ALTITUDE  AT  HIS   ENTRANCE  IHTO  EACH   OF  THE  TWELVE 
SIGNS,  AND  AT  EACH  HOUR  OF  THE  DAT,  FOR  THE  LATITUDE  OF  LONDON  51^  31'. 


Houn. 

So 

n  ft 

»  1W 

T  ^ 

X  n 

m    t 

yr 

XII. 

61' 57' 

58*41' 

49"  81' 

38»  29' 

26*43' 

18*17' 

15*  2' 

XI.    I 

59  40 

56  34 

48  2 

36  67 

25  30 

17  32 

13  54 

X.    II 

63  44 

50  56 

43  4 

32  37 

21  42 

13  40 

10  32 

IX.  Ill 

45  41 

43  7 

35  52 

26  7 

16  60 

8  15 

5  17 

VIII.  IV 

36  40 

34  14 

27  21 

18  8 

8  18 

1  16 

VII.   V 

27  22 

24  56 

18  12 

9  17 

1  17 

VI.   VI 

18  10 

15  41 

8  53 

V.   VII 

9  26 

6  50 

IV.  VIII 

1  31 

PROBLEM   XVI. 

The  surCi  altitude,  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  elevation  of  the  pole,  being  given;  to 

find  the  hour  hy  a  geometrical  eonetruction. 

We  give  this  construction  merely  as  a  geometrical  cariosity ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  same  thing  can  be  performed  with  much  greater  accuracy  by  calculation.  How- 
ever, as  the  solution  of  this  problem  forms  a  very  ingenious  example  of  the  grspbic 
solution  of  one  of  the  most  complex  cases  of  spherical  trigonometry,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  afford  gratification  to  our  readers ;  or  at  least  to  such  of  them  u 
are  sufficiently  versed  in  geometry  to  comprehend  it. 

Let  us  return  then  to  Fig.  15,  in  which  p  z  represeots  the  complement  of  the  lati- 
tude or  elevation  of  the  pole ;  2  s  the  complement  of  the  sun*s  altitude,  which  if 
known,  being  given  by  the  supposition ;  and  p  s  the  sun's  distance  from  the  pole, 
which  is  also  given,  since  the  declination  of  the  sun,  or  his  distance  fh>m  the  equator 
each  day,  is  known.  In  the  triangle  z  p  s  therefore,  there  are  given  the  three  sides, 
to  find  the  angle  z  p  s,  the  hour  angle,  or  angle  which  the  horary  circle,  psssing 
through  the  sun,  forms  with  the  meridian.  This  case  then  is  one  of  those  in  sphe- 
rical trigonometry,  where  the  three  sides  of  an  oblique  triangle  being  given,  it  is  re- 
quired to  find  the  angles ;  and  which  may  be  solved  geometrically  in  the  following 
manner. 

In  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  which  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  give  qosTters 
of  degrees,  (Fig.  15  and  16),  assume  an  arc  equal  to  p  z,  and  draw  the  two  rsdii  c  r 
and  c  B.     On  the  one  side  of  this  arc  make  P  s  equal  to  the  arc  p  8,  and  on  the  other 
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I  B  equal  to  the  arc  s  8 :  from  tbe  points  a  and  8  let 
fall,  on  the  radii  p  c,  c  c,  two  perpendiculars  8  t  and 
R  V,  which  vrill  intersect  each  other  in  some  point  x : 
then,  if  8  T  be  radius,  we  shall  hare  T  z  for  the  cosine 
of  the  required  angle,  which  may  be  constructed  in 
the  following  manner : 

Fr«m  the  centre  T,  with  the  radius  T8  orT8, 
which  is  equal  to  it,  describe  a  quadrant,  compre- 
hended between  t  p  and  t  z  continued ;  if  z  t  be 
then  drawn  parallel  to  t  p,  the  arc  t  «  will  be  the  one 
required,  or  the  measure  of  the  hour  angle  8PX$ 
therefore  T  t  z  will  be  equal  to  that  angle. 

By  a  similar  construction  we  might  find  the  angle 
s,  the  complement  of  which  is  the*  ^un's  azimuth; 

but  this  is  sufficient  in  regard  to  an  operation  which  is  rather  curious  than  usefiiK 
This  construction  is  much  simpler  and  far  more  elegant,  than  that  given  by  Oza- 

oam,  for  the  solution  of  the  same  problem. 

GNOMONICAL  PARADOX* 

Every  naU'^ialy  hawevtr  aeeurately  eonUrueUd^  iafahe,  and  evensensibfy  io^  in  regard 

to  the  hour»  near  sun^set. 

The  truth  of  what  is  here  asserted,  will  be  readily  perceived  by  astronomers,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  refraction.  The  following  observations  will  make 
it  lensible  to  our  readers. 

It  is  a  fact  now  well  known  to  all  philosophers^  that  the  heavenly  bodies  always 
appear  more  elevated  than  they  really  are,  ezcept  when  they  are  in  the  zenith.  This 
phenomenon  is  produced  by  the  refraction,  which  the  rays  of  light,  proceeding  from 
them,  experience  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  effect  of  it  is  very  considerable  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  horizon ;  for  when  the  centre  of  the  sun  is  really  on  the  horizon, 
he  still  appears  to  be  elevated  more  than  half  a  degree,  or  33  minutes,  which  in  our 
latitudes  is  the  quantity  of  the  horizontal  refraction.  The  centre  of  the  sun  then  is 
really  on  the  horizon,  and  astronomically  set,  when  his  lower  limb  does  not  touch  the 
borizon,  but  is  still  distant  from  it  an  apparent  semi-diameter  of  the  sun. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  that  on  the  day  of  the  equinox,  for  example,  the  hour  indi- 
cated by  a  vertical  west-dial,  near  the  time  of  sun-setting,  has  been  observed  at  the 
moment  when  a  well  regulated  clock  strikes  six :  the  shadow  of  the  style  ought  to 
be  on  the  hour  of  six,  and  it  would  indeed  be  so  if  the  sun  were  on  the  horizon ;  but 
being  elevated  33  minutes  above  tbe  horizon,  the  shadow  of  the  style  will  be  within 
six  hours,  for  it  is  by  the  apparent  image  of  the  sun  that  this  shadow  is  formed :  it 
will  even  not  reach  that  line  till  tbe  sun  has  still  descended  33^,  for  which  he  will  em- 
ploy, in  the  latitude  of  London,  about  Sm.  28s.  of  time.  But,  in  a  sun-dial,  an  error 
of  dm.  28s.  is  more  than  sensible. 

If  the  sun  be  at  the  summer  solstice ;  as  he  employs  in  the  latitude  of  London 
more  than  4'  to  descend  vertically  33  minutes  on  the  horizon,  on  account  of  the 
obliquity  with  which  the  tropic  cuts  that  circle,  the  difference  will  be  more  sensible 
as  the  space  passed  over  by  the  shadow  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight,  is  suffi- 
ciently great  to  suffer  an  error  of  a  twelfth  or  a  fifteenth  to  be  very  perceptible.  We 
have  seen,  on  a  dial  of  this  kind,  the  point  of  the  shadow,  which  ought  to  have  fallen 
on  the  line  of  seven  o'clock,  more  than  an  inch  distant  from  it ;  though  at  all  the 
other  hours  of  the  day  the  dial  was  very  ezact,  and  corresponded  with  an  excellent 
watch  which  waa  compared  with  it. 


To  dtieribt  a  Portable  Dial  en  a  Quadratil. 
Ai  the  coti  at  ruction  of  tLU  dial  dependa  alio  on  the  aun'i   titude  it  each  boar  of 
the  day,  in  a  determinate  latitude,  according  to  hia  place  iu  te  zodiac,  th«  tabic* 
b^rore  mentioned  miiat  be  employed  here  alao. 

•  LetABc then,  (Fig.  I?-),  be 

^-  17-  a  quadrant,  tbe  centre  of  which 

ia  A.    From  the  centre  a  de- 
acribe,  at  pleasure,  teven  qua- 
drants equally  diatant  from  each 
other,    to    repreaent   tbe    com- 
mencement of  Ihe  aifna  of  the 
zodiac  ;  tbe  (irat  and  laat  being 
aiiaiimed  as  the  tropica,  and  that 
in  the   middle  ai  the   eqaalor. 
Mark  on  each  of  theae  paralleli 
of  the  aigtia,  the  points  of  [he 
boura,  according  to  the  altitude 
which  the  aun  ought  to  have  it 
thete  hours,  which  may  be  found 
in  tbe  table  aboTe  mentioned. 
To  determine,  for  eianiple,  the 
point  of  n  in  the  afternoon,  or  x  in  the  morning,  for  the  hititude  of  London,  when 
tbe  >un  entera  Leo ;  ■■  the  table  ahew*  that  the  aun'a  altitude  ia  at  that  time  SO*  Sff, 
make  in  the  propoied  quadrant  the  angle  a  a  o  equal  (o  50°  Aff,  and  the  place  where 
the  parallel  of  the  commencement  of  Leo  ia  intcraected  by  the  line  a  o,  will  be  the 
required  point  of  ii  ia  the  afternoon  and  x  in  the  morning. 

Having  made  a  aiiuilar  construction  for  all  the  other  houra,  on  the  day  of  the  aun'i 
entrance  into  each  eign,  nothing  will  be  necessary  hut  to  join,  by  curved  hnei,  all  the 
pointa  belonging  to  the  same  hour,  and  the  dial  will  be  completed.  Then  lii  a  small 
perpendicular  atyle  in  the  centre  a,  or  place  on  the  radius  a  c,  or  any  other  line  pa- 
rallel to  it,  two  aighta,  the  bolea  of  which  exactly  correspond ;  and  from  Ihe  centre  a 
auspend  a  small  plummet  hy  mesna  of  a  silk  thread. 

When  you  use  this  inatrument,  place  the  plane  of  it  in  aucb  a  manner  as  lo  be  ia 
the  abude  ;  and  give  auch  a  direction  to  tbe  radiua  that  tbe  shadow  of  the  small  style 
(hall  fall  on  the  line  a  c,  or  that  the  sun'a  rays  iball  pass  through  the  two  bole*  of 
the  sighU :  the  thread  from  which  the  plummet  is  auapended  wilt  then  shew  the  hour, 
by  tlie  point  where  it  intersects  tbe  sun'i  parallel. 

To  find  the  hour  with  more  can venienre,  a  amall  bead  ia  putan  the  thread,  but  in 
auch  a  manner  as  not  to  more  too  freely.  If  thia  bead  be  »hifl«d  lo  the  degree  and 
aign  of  the  aun's  place,  marked  on  tbe  line  a  c,  and  if  the  instrument  be  then  directed 
towarda  the  sun,  as  above  mentioned,  the  bead  will  indicate  tbe  hour  on  tbe  hour- 
line  which  it  toucbea. 

Brmarli — To  render  ihia  dial  more  commodious.it  will  be  better,  inatead  of  tbe  signs, 
to  mark  the  days  of  the  month  on  which  the  sun  enteri  them.  For  eaample,  inatead  of 
marking  the  small  circle  with  the  sign  w, mark  December2l!clo*elotlieaecond  place  on 
one  side  January  21,  instead  of  w,  the  sign  of  Aquarius;  and  on  the  other  November 
21,  instead  of  /,  the  sign  of  Bagittariua,  ic. ;  for  if  we  suppose  tbe  equinoxes  in«. 
riably  fixed  at  tbe  SIst  of  March  and  the  21st  of  September,  tbe  day*  on  whirh 
the  ann  enters  tbe  different  signs  of  tbe  zodiac  will  be  nearly  the  21at  of  each  month: 
to  use  tbe  dial,  nothing  will  then  be  neceaaary  but  to  know  tbe  day  ofthemoDth. 
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To  dtieribt  tt  PoTlabh  Dial  on  a  tard. 
Thu  dikl  li  geaenlly  called  the  CBpucUn,  becsuM  it  reKmblei  the  head  of  >  Capu- 
rfiiii  fiw  with  the  cowl  inrerted.     It  ro«y  be  deicribed  on  BinuUl  piece  of  pasleboui), 
or  Men  a  cud,  in  the  following  muutar. 

Having  de*rribed  ■  circle.  Fig.  18, 
'''■  '*  «t  pleBiii™,  the  centre  of  which  ii  a. 

■nd  the  diameter  a  12,  divide  the  eir. 
cumferenee  into  24  equal  parta,  or  at 
ever]!  15  degreei,  beginning  at  the  di- 
.    It  uneter  b  12.     If  each  two  poiula  of 

diviaion,  equally  diitant  from  the  di* 
uneter  b  12,  be  then  joined  by  pomJlel 
lines,  theae  pBralleta  will  be  the  bour> 
linei  t  and  that  paailng  through  the 
centre    a,    will   be   the    line   of   aiz 

Then   at  Uie   point   12,  make  the 
angle  B  12  T  equal  to  the  elevation  of 

the   pole,  and  having  drawn  through 

the  point  T ,  where  the  line  12  T  int«r. 

iecl*  the  line  of  8  o'elock,  the  inde. 

tinite  line  s  vr,  perpendicular  to  the 

line  12  t,  draw  from  the   eitremitiei 

of  the  line  S  w,  the  Unea  12  Q,  and 

12  w,  which  will  each  make  with  the 

line  12    T,  an  angle  of  23^  degree*, 

whirb  ii  the  aun'a  greateit  declination. 

The  points  of  the  other  ligni  may  be  found  on  tbii  perpendicular  2S  vr,  by  de. 

Mribingfrom  the  point  T.aa  a  centre,  through  the  points  SS,  vr,lhe  circumfereuce  of 

a  drele,  and  dividing  it  into  13  equal  part*,  or  at  every  30  degrees,  to  mark  the  com- 

mencemenl  of  the  12  signi.     Join  every  two  opposite  points  of  division,  equslly  dia- 

tant  from  the  point*  S,  vr,  by  lines  parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpendirutar  to  (be 

dianiEler  S,  vr :  these  linea  will  determine,  on  this  diameter,  the  commencement  of 

the  ugns  1  from  which,  as  eentres.  If  drculai  arcs  be  described  through  the  point  12, 

they  will  represent  the  parallels  of  the  signs  i  and  therefore  must  be  narked  with  the 

appropriate  characters  as  seen  in  the  ligure. 

A.  slit  must  be  made  along  the  line  S  vr,  to  admit  a  thread  fDiniahed  with  a  snuill 
weight,  sufficient  to  stretch  it ;  and  in  which  it  must  glide,  but  not  too  freely  i  to 
that  itf  point  of  suspension  can  be  shifted  toany  point  of  the  line  SB  vt  at  pleasure. 

These  arcs  of  the  signs  will  serve  to  indicate  the  hours  when  the  sun  shines,  in  the 
fullowing  Dianner:  Having  drawn  at  pleasure  the  line  c  vr,  porsllel  to  the  diameter  a 
U.  fix  at  its  extremity  r  a  small  style  in  ■  perpendicular  direction,  and  turn  tfae  plane 
of  Ihe  dial  to  the  sun,  so  that  the  shadow  of  the  style  shall  cover  the  line  c  vr  :  the 
thread  and  plummet  being  then  freely  suspended  from  the  tun's  place,  marked  on  the 
tine  Q  vr,  will  indicate  the  hour  on  the  arc  of  the  same  sign  at  the  bottom. 

The  thread  may  be  furnished  with  a  small  bead  to  be  used  as  in  the  preceding 
problem, 

Bmark.—Thit  dial  originated  from  an  universal  rectilineal  dial  constructed  by 
Father  de  Sainl-Rigaud,  a  Jesuit,  and  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  college  uf 
Lyent,  under  the  name  of  Analtmma  Nomat.    But  though  Otaiuuii  bu  given  a  con- 
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•picuoui  place  to  it  in  his  Recreations,  as  well  aa  to  another  (universal  rectilineal 
analemma,  it  appeared  to  us  that  his  description  of  them  was  too  complex  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  a  worlL  of  this  kind, 

PROBLEM  XIZ. 

Method  of  eonstrueting  a  Ring^dioL 
Portable  ring-dials  are  sold  by  the  common  instrument- makers ;  but  they  are  very 
defective.  The  hours  are  marked  in  the  inside  on  one  line,  and  a  small  moveable 
band,  with  a  hole  in  it,  is  shifted  till  the  hole  correspond  with  the  degree  and  sign  of 
the  sun*s  place  marked  on  the  outside.  Such  dials  however,  as  already  said,  are 
defective ;  for  as  the  hole  is  made  common  to  all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  marked  on 
the  circumference  of  the  ring,  it  indicates  justly  none  of  the  hours  but  noon :  all  the 
rest  will  be  false.  Instead  of  this  arrangement,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
describe,  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  ring,  seven  distinct  circles,  to  represent  as 
many  parallels  of  the  sun's  entrance  into  the  signs ;  and  on  each  of  these  must  be 
marked  the  sun*s  altitude  on  his  entrance  into  the  sign  belonging  to  the  parallel 
to  which  the  circle  corresponds.  When  these  points  are  marked,  they  must  be 
joined  by  curved  lines,  which  will  be  the  real  hour-lines,  as  has  been  remarked  by 
Deschales. 


Rg.  19. 


fig,  ao. 


Having  provided  a  ring.  Fig.  19,  or 
rather  described  a  circle  of  the  size  of  the 
ring  which  is  to  be  divided ;  and  having 
fixed  ou  B  as  the  point  of  suspension,  make 
B  A  and  B  o,  on  each  side  of  b,  equal  to 
5r  31',  for  the  latitude  of  the  place,  sup- 
pose London,  that  is,  equal  to  the  distance 
of  the  seniih  from  the  equator:  then 
through  the  points  a  and  o  draw  the  chord 
A  o,  and  A  D  perpendicular  to  it :  if  the 
line  A  12  be  then  draw  through  a  and  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  the  point  12  will 
be  the  hour  of  noon  or.  the  da?  of  the 
equinox. 

To  find  the  other  hour-points  for  the 
same  day,  at  the  commencement  of  Aries 
Libra ;  from  the  centre  k  describe  the 
quadrant  o  d  ;  and  from  the  point  o,  set  off 
toward  p  the  sun*s  altitude  at  the  difiTerent 
hours  of  the  day,  as  at  x  and  n,  2  and  1(X 
&c. ;  the  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  a 
through  these  points  of  division,  if  con- 
tinued to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  a 
12  A,  will  give  the  hour-points  for  the  day 
of  the  equinox. 

To  obtain  the  hour-divisions  on  the 
circles  corresponding  to  the  other  signs, 
first  set  off,  on  both  sides  of  the  point  a 
Fig.  20,  the  sun*s  declination  when  he 
enters  each  of  the  signs,  viz.  the  arcs  a  x  and 
A  I  of  23  degrees,  for  the  conuneiicement 
of  Taurus  or  Virgo ;  of  Scorpio  or  Pisces ; 
A  F  of  40^  2ff  for  the  commencement  of 
Gemini  and  Leo;  a  k  equal  to    it  for  the 
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eoauoenoenent  of  Sagittarif  and  Aquariui ;  and  a  o  and  a  l  of  4r  for  tbe  commence- 
ment  of  Cancer  and  'Capricorn. 

Now  to  find  tbebour.potntaon  tbe  circle,  (tbat  correspondbig  to  tbe  commencement 
of  Aquariu..for  example, )  tbrougb  tbe  point  k,  wbicb  corresponds  to  tbe  sun^a  entrance 
into  that  sign,  draw  k  p  paraUel  to  a  o.  and  also  tbe  line  x  12  :  from  tbe  same  point 
K  describe,  between  k  12  and  tbe  borizontal  line  k  p,  tbe  arc  q  r  ;  on  wbicb  set  off 
from  B  towards  q,  tbe  sun's  altitude  at  tbe  different  bours  of  tbe  day,  wben  be 
enters  Ssgittarius  and  Aquarius,  as  seen  in  tbe  figure;  and  if  lines  be  tben  drawn  from 
K  to  these  points  of  division,  you  will  bare  tbe  bour-points  of  tbe  two  circles  corre- 
ipondmg  to  tbe  commencement  of  Sagittarius  and  Aquarius.  By  proceeding  in  tbe 
nme  manner  for  tbe  sun's  entrance  into  tbe  other  signs,  you  will  have  the  hour- 
points  of  the  circles  wbicb  correspond  to  them. 


Up.  21. 


Then  trace  out,  on 
tbe  concave  surface  of 
tbe  circle,  seven  pa- 
rallel circles  (Fig. 
21.),  tbat  in  themid* 
die  for  tbe  equinoxes ; 
tbe  two  next  on  each 
side  for  tbe  com- 
mencement of  tbe 
signs  Taurus  and  Vir- 
go,Scorpioand  Pisces ; 
tbe  following  two  on 
tbe  right  and  left  for 
Gemini  and  Leo,  Sa- 
gittarius and  Aqua- 
rius ;  and  tbe  last  two 
for  Cancer  and  Capri- 
corn  :  if  the  similar 
hour-points  be  then 
joined  by  a  curved  line, 
the  ring-dial  will  be 
completed. 
Tbe  next  tbuig  to  be  done,  is  to  adjust  properly  the  bole  which  admits  tbe  solar 
rays  I  for  it  ought  to  be  moveable,  so  that  on  the  day  of  the  equinox  it  may  be  at  tbe 
point  A ;  on  tbe  day  of  tbe  summer  solstice  at  g  ;  on  the  other  days  of  the  year  in 
the  btermediate  positions.  For  this  purpose  the  exterior  part  of  tbe  ring  c  b  d  mnst 
have  in  tbe  middle  of  it  a  groove,  to  receive  a  small  moveable  ring  or  hoop,  with  a 
hole  in  it.  Tbe  divisions  l,  k,  i,  a,  x,  f,  o,  must  be  marked  on  the  outside  of  this 
part  of  tbe  ring  by  parallel  lines,  inscribing  on  one  side  the  ascending  signs,  and  on 
tbe  other  the  descending :  wben  this  construction  has  been  made,  it  will  be  easy  to 
pUce  the  bole  of  tbe  moveable  part  a  on  tbe  proper  division,  or  at  some  intermediate 
point;  for  if  tbe  ring  be  pretty  Urge,  each  sign  may  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
parts. 

To  know  tbe  hour,  move  the  bole  a  to  the  proper  division,  according  to  the 
sign  and  degree  of  the  sun's  place ;  then  turn  the  instrument  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  sun's  rays,  passing  through  tbe  bole,  may  fall  on  the  circle  corresponding  to 
the  sign  in  which  tbe  sun  is :  tbe  division  on  which  it  falls  will  shew  the  hour. 

Rematk, — I.  To  render  tbe  use  of  this  instrument  easier,  instead   of  the  divisions 
of  the  signs,  the  days  'corresponding  to  the  commencement  of  the  signs  might  be 
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marked  <Mrt  on  it :  Ibr  exunple*  Jme21  insteMl  of  S :  April  90,  Angvit  iO,iiiitead 
e  and  i«,  andio  oo. 

II.  The  hole  a  ought  be  fixed*  and  the  most  proper  poahloii  Ibr  it  woold  bethtt 
vhieh  we  orignally  assigned  to  the  daj  of  the  eqiniMix ;  bat  in  this  case,  the  boor  of 
noon,  instead  of  being  found  on  a  horisontal  line,  for  aD  the  circles  of  the  ogm, 
according  to  the  precediog  method,  would  be  a  cunred  line ;  and  all  the  other  hour- 
lines  wonld  be  cmred  lines  alsa  As  this  woold  be  attended  with  a  eoDsidenMe 
degree  of  embarrassment  and  dilBcnltj,  it  will  be  better,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  bole 

A  should  bemoTeable. 

» 

PSOBLBX  XX. 

How  the  Mkadom  ofm  Mtjffe,  em  m  Smn-Miai^  migki  go  backwards^  witkomt  m  minde. 

This  phenomenon,  which  on  the  first  riew  may  appear  physically  impossible,  is 
however  very  natural,  as  we  shall  here  shew.  It  was  first  remarked  by  Nonius  or 
Nugnez,  a  Portuguese  mathematician,  who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  sixteentb  cen- 
tury.    It  is  founded  on  the  following  theorem. 

In  all  countries,  the  zenith  of  which  is  situated  between  the  equator  and  the  tropic, 
as  long  as  the  sun  passes  beyond  the  zenith,  towards  the  apparent  or  elevated  pole, 
he  arrives  twice  before  noon  at  the  same  azimuth,  and  the  same  thing  takes  pkce  io 
the  afternoon. 

Fig.  22. 
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Let  z  (Pig.  7:1) 
be  the  zenith  of  any 
place  situated  be- 
tween a  the  eqat- 
tor,  and  t  the  point 
through  which  tbe 
sun  passes  on  tbe 
day  of  the  sumnner 
solstice  ;  let  tbe 
circle  b  a  Q  b  z  H 
represent  the  hori- 
zon ;  R  s  Q  one 
half  of  the  equator; 
I F  the  eastem  part 
of  the  tropic  shore 
the  horizon,  and  o 
T  the  western  part 
It  is  here  evident, 
that  from  the  lenitb 

z  there  may  ^ 
drawn  an  azimuth  circle,  such  as  z  i,  which  shall  touch  the  tropic  in  a  point  o,  for 
ezample :  and  which  shall  fall  on  the  horizon  in  a  point  I,  situated  between  the 
poinU  Q  and  f,  which  are  those  where  the  horizon  is  intersected  by  the  equator  and 
the  tropic ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  there  may  be  drawn  another  azimuth,  as  z  H, 
which  shall  touch  in  o  the  other  part  of  the  tropic. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  sun  is  in  the  tropic,  and  consequently  rising  in  the 
point  F ;  and  let  a  vertical  style,  of  an  indefinite  length,  be  erected  in  c.  Diawalso 
the  lines  i  c  k,  and  f  c  n  ;  it  is  evident  that  at  the  moment  of  sun-rise  the  shadow 
of  the  style  will  be  projected  in  c  n  j  and  that  when  the  sun  has  arrived  M  the  point 
of  contact  o,  the  shadow  will  be  projected  in  c  x.  While  the  sun  is  passing  over 
f  o,  it  will  move  from  c  n  to  c  x,  but  when  the  sun  has  reached  the  meridian,  the 
shadow  will  be  in  tbe  line  c  B ;  it  will  therefore  have  gone  back  from  c  x  to  c  b  : 
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from  lanrising  to  noon  then  it  will  have  gone  from  c  n  to  c  x,  and  from  o  K  to  c  • : 
eonseqiieiitly  it  will  have  moved  in  a  contrary  or  retrograde  direction,  Bince  it 
first  moved  from  the  south  towards  the  west,  and  then  from  the  west  towards 
the  south. 

I^  Ds  next  suppose  that  the  sun  rises  between  the  points  r  and  i.  In  this  ease 
tbe  parallel  he  describes  before  noon  will  evidently  cut  the  azimuth  s  i  in  two  points ; 
snd  therefore,  in  the  eonrse  of  a  day,  the  shadow  will  first  fall  within  the  angle  k  c  l  ; 
it  will  then  proceed  towards  c  K,  and  even  poss  beyond  it,  going  out  of  the  angle ; 
but  it  will  again  enter  it,  and,  advancing  towards  the  meridian,  will  proceed  thence 
towards  the  east,  even  beyond  the  line  c  L,  from  which  it  will  return  to  disappear 
with  the  setting  of  the  sun  within  the  angle  x.  c  a. 

It  is  found  by  calculation,  that  in  the  latitude  of  12  degrees,  when  the  sun  is  in 
the  tropic  on  the  mme  side,  the  two  lines  c  n  and  c  K  form  an  angle  of  9^  48^ ;  to 
pssBorer  which  the  shadow  requires  2  hours  7  minutes. 

PROBLEH  XXI. 

To  eonttruet  a  Dial,  for  any  ktiUude,  on  which  the  shadow  thall  retrograde,  or  move 

backwards. 

For  this  purpose  incline  a  plane,  turned  directly  south,  in  such  a  manner,  that  its 
zenith  shall  fall  between  the  tropic  and  the  equator,  and  nearly  about  the  middle 
of  the  distance  between  these  two  circles :  in  the  latitude  of  London,  for  example, 
which  is  51*  3r,  the  plane  must  make  an  angle  of  about  38".  In  the  middle  of  the 
plane,  fix  an  upright  style  of  such  a  length,  that  its  shadow  shall  go  beyond  the 
plane ;  and  if  several  angular  lines  be  then  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  style  to- 
wards the  south,  about  the  time  of  the  solstice,  the  shadow  will  retrograde  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  as  above-mentioned. 

This  is  evident,  since  the  plane  is  parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane,  having  its  zenith 
under  the  same  meridian,  at  the  distance  of  12  degrees  from  the  equator  towards  the 
north :  the  shadows  of  the  two  styles  must  consequently  move  in  the  same  manner 
in  both. 

Remark, — Some  may  here  say,  that  this  is  a  natural  explanation  of  the  miracle, 
wliirh,  as  we  are  told  in  the  Sacred  Scrjptures,  was  performed  in  favour  of  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Jerusalem ;  but  God  forbid  that  we  should  entertain  any  idea  of  lessening 
the  credibility  of  this  miracle.  Besides,  it  is  very  improbable,  if  the  retrogradation 
which  took  place  on  the  dial  of  that  prince  had  been  a  natural  effect,  that  it  should 
sot  have  been  observed  till  the  prophet  aimounced  it  to  him,  as  a  sign  of  his  cure ; 
for  in  that  case  it  must  have  always  occurred  when  the  sun  was  between  the  tropic 
and  the  zenith :  the  miracle  therefore,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  remains  unim» 
peached. 

PBOBLZK   XXII. 

To  determine  the  Lime  traced  omI,  on  the  plane  of  a  Dial,  by  the  eummit  oj  the  etyle 
We  here  suppose  that  the  sun,  in  the  course  of  a  diurnal  revolution,  does  not 
sensibly  change  his  declination ;  for  if  he  did,  the  curve  in  question  would  be  of  two 
complex  a  nature,  and  very  diflScult  to  determine. 

Let  the  son  then  be  in  any  parallel  whatever.  It  may  be  easily  seen  that  tfap  central 
BoUtf  ray,  drawn  to  the  point  of  the  style,  describes  a  conical  surface,  unless  the 
son  be  in  the  equator ;  consequently  the  shadow  projected  by  that  point,  which  is 
always  directly  opposite  to  it,  passes  over,  in  ita  revolution,  the  suriace  of  the  oppo- 
site cone,  which  is  united  to  it  by  iU  summit  Nothing  then  is  necessary  but  to 
know  the  position  of  the  plane  which  cuts  the  two  cones ;  for  its  intersection  with 
the  conical  sur&ce.  desoribed  by  the  shadow,  will  be  the  curve  required. 
Those  therefore  who  have  the  leaat  knowledge  of  conic  sections  will  be  able  to 
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•oWe  ibe  problem.    For,  let,  If  tbe  proposed  pUce  be  under  tbe  equator,  and  Hn 

plane  borizontal,  it  is  evident  that  tbii 
^  Ftg.  23.  plane  intersects  tbe  two  opposite  conei 

at  tbe  summit :  consequently  tbe  track 
of  the  sbadow  will  be  an  byperbola  b  c  o 
(Fig.  23.).  baving  its  summit  turned  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  style. 

But  it  may  be  easily  seen,  that  as  the 
sun  approaches  the  equator,  this  hyper- 
bolic line  becomes  flatter  and  flatter; 
and  at  length,  on  the  day  of  tbe  equinox, 
is  changed  into  a  straight  line ;  that  it 
afterwards  passes  to  tbe  other  side,  and  always  becomes  more  and  more  curred, 
till  tbe  sun  reaches  the  tropic,  &c. 

We  shall  here  add,  that  the  sun  rises  every  day  in  one  of  tbe  asymptotes  of  sn 
hyperbola,  and  sets  in  the  other. 

2nd.  In  all  places  situated  between  the  equator  and  the  polar  circles,  fhe  tnck 
of  the  sbadow,  on  a  horizontal  plane,  is  still  an  hyperbola ;  for  it  may  be  easily  seen 
that  this  plane  cuts  tbe  two  opposite  cones,  united  at  their  summits,  which  are  de- 
scribed by  the  solar  ray  that  passes  over  the  point  of  tbe  style;  since  in  all  these 
latitudes  the  two  tropics  are  intersected  by  the  horizon. 

3d.  In  all  places  situated  under  the  polar  circle,  the  line  described  by  the  shadow 
on  a  horizontal  plane,  when  the  sun  is  in  tbe  tropic,  is  a  parabolic  line :  but  that  de- 
scribed on  other  days  is  hyperbolic. 

4tb.  In  places  situated  between  the  polar  circle  and  tbe  pole,  as  long  as  tbe  son 
rises  and  sets,  tbe  tract  described  by  the  shadow  of  the  summit  of  the  style  is  sn 
hyperbola :  when  the  sun  has  attained  to  such  a  high  latitude  that  he  only  touches 
the  horizon,  instead  of  setting,  the  track  is  a  parabola ;  and  when  the  sun  remaintf 
the  whole  day  above  the  horizon,  it  is  an  ellipsis,  more  or  less  elongated. 

5th.  Lastly,  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  under  the  pole  the  track  of  the  shadow 
of  the  summit  of  the  style  is  dways  a  cirde  ;  since  the  sun,  during  the  whole  dayt 
remains  at  the  same  altitude. 

CoroUary. — As  the  arcs  of  the  signs  are  nothing  else  than  the  track  of  the  shadow 
of  the  summit  of  the  style,  when  the  sun  in  his  diurnal  motion  passes  over  the 
parallel  belonging  to  the  commencement  of  each  sign,  it  follows  that  these  arcs  sre  all 
conic  sections,  having  their  axis  in  the  meridian  or  substylar  line.  In  horizontal 
dials,  constructed  for  places  between  the  equator  and  the  polar  circles,  and  in  all 
vertical  dials,  whether  south,  north,  east*  or  west,  constructed  for  places  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  they  are  hyperbolas.  This  may  be  easily  perceived,  on  the  first  riew, 
in  most  of  the  dials  in  our  latitude. 

These  observations,  which  perhaps  may  be  considered  by  common  gnomooiits  as 
of  little  importance,  appeared  to  us  worthy  the  consideration  of  those  more  versed 
in  geometry ;  especially  as  some  of  them  may  not  have  attended  to  them.  For  this 
reason  we  resolved  to  give  them  a  place  in  this  work. 

PROBLBK  XXm. 

To  detenbe  tk$  Ara  ofth§  SignM  on  a  Sun-dial 
Of  the  appendages  added  to  sun-dials,  the  arcs  of  the  signs  may  be  classed  amoDg 
the  most  agreeable ;  for  by  their  means  we  can  know  the  sun*s  place  in  the  different 
signs,  and  as  we  may  say  can  follow  his  progress  through  the  zodiac    We  therefore 
thought  it  onr  duty  not  to  omit,  in  this  work,  the  method  of  describing  them. 
^    For  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  shall  suppose  that  the  plane  is  horizontal.    Fint  de- 
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scribe  a  dial  such  as  the  position  of  the  plane  requires,  (that  is,  a  horizontal  one,)  and 
fix  in  it  an  upright  style,  terminated  by  a  spherical  button,  or  by  a  circular  plate,  having 
in  its  centre  a  hole,  of  a  line  or  two  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  diaL 
Then  proceed  as  follows : — 

Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  trace  out  the  arc  corresponding  to  the  com. 
mencement  of  Scorpio  or  Pisces.  First  find,  by  the  table  of  the  sun's  altitude,  at  each, 
hoar  of  the  day  in  the  latitude  of  London,  for  which  we  suppose  the  dial  to  be  con-, 
structed,  the  altitude  when  he  enters  these  two  signs.    As  this  altitude  is  26"  43^, 

make  the  triangle  a  t  b.  Fig.  24,  in 
^'  24.  ^hich  8  T  is  the  height  of  the  style, 

and  such  that  the  angle  a  b  T  shall  be 
equal  to  26*  43^ :  the  point  ■  will  be 
the  first  point  of  the  arc  of  these  two 
signs. 

Then  find,  in  the  same  table,  the 
sun*s  altitude  at  one  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day,  which  will  be  found 
equal  to  25*  3(X ;  and  construct  the  tri- 
angle 8  T  F,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
angle  f  shall  be  25*  30" ;  then  iirom  the 
bottom  of  the  style  8,  aaa  centre,  with 
the  radius  a  f,  describe  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  intersecting  the  lines  of  i  and  xi  hours  in  the  two  points  o  and  h  ;  these  will 
be  the  points  of  the  arc  of  those  signs  on  the  lines  of  i  and  xi. 

If  the  same  operation  be  repeated  for  all  the  other  hours,  you  will  have  as  many 
points,  through  which  if  a  curved  line  be  drawn,  by  means  of  a  very  flexible  ruler, 
you  will  obtain  the  arc  of  the  signs  Scorpio  and  Pisces. 

By  employing  the  like  construction,  the  arcs  belonging  to  the  other  signs  may  be 
obtained. 

0/ the  different  kinde  of  Houre, 

Every  thing  hitherto  said  has  related  only  to  the  equinoctial  and  equal  hours ; 
such  as  those  by  which  time  is  reckoned  in  England,  the  day  being  supposed  to  begin 
at  midnight,  and  the  hours  being  counted  to  the  following  midnight,  to  the  number 
of  24,  or  twice  twelve.  This  is  the  roost  common  method  of  computing  the  hours  in 
Europe.  The  astronomical  hours  are  almost  the  same ;  the  only  difference  is,  that 
the  latter  are  counted,  to  the  number  of  24,  from  the  noon  of  one  day  to  the  noon  of 
the  day  following. 

But  there  are  some  other  kinds  of  hours,  which  it  is  proper  we  should  here  explain ; 
because  they  are  sometimes  traced  out  on  sun-dials :  such  are  the  natural  or  Jewifb 
hours,  the  Babylonian,  the  modern  Italian,  and  those  of  Nuremburg. 

The  natural  or  Jewish  hours  begin  at  sun-rise ;  and  there  are  reckoned  to  be  12 
between  that  period  and  sun-set:  hence  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  of  equal 
length,  except  on  the  day  of  the  equinox :  at  every  other  time  of  the  year  they  are 
uiequaL  Those  of  the  day,  in  our  hemisphere,  are  longer  from  the  vernal  to  the 
autumnal  equinox :  those  of  the  night  are,  on  the  other  hand»  longer  while  the  sun  is 
passing  through  the  other  half  of  the  zodiac 

The  Babylonian  hours  were  of  equal  length,  and  began  at  sun-rise ;  they  were 
comted,  to  the  number  of  24,  to  sun-rise  of  the  day  following. 

The  modem  Italian  hours,  for  the  ancient  Romans  counted  nearly  as  we  do  from 
nidmght  to  midnight,  are  reckoned  to  the  number  of  24,  from  sun-set  to  sun-set  of 
the  day  following;  so  that  on  the  days  of  the  eqmoox  noon  takes  place  at  the  18th 
boor,  and  then,  as  the  days  lengthen,  the  astronomical  noon  happens  at  17^  hourf^ 
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then  kt  1?  houn,  &&  t  and  riet  atrii.  Thi)  lingulv  and  IneonTEnient  method  baa 
lud  iu  defenilen,  uid  that  even  amorg  (he  French ;  wbo  haTC  found  that  with  a 
pencil,  and  a  little  aitronomical  calrulation,  one  ma;  &i  tlie  hour  of  dinnei  with  rer; 
little  embvnument. 

However,  aa  theac  houn  are  *till  used  throughout  nlmoat  the  whole  of  Italy,  we 
think  it  our  duty  to  ibaw  here  the  method  of  deacribing  them,  b;  way  of  a  Gnamo< 
nieal  eurioait;. 


To  tract  imt,  <m  a  Dial,  tkt  ItaHaa  Hour*. 

Deieribe  fint  on  the  propoied  plane,  which  we  here  luppoae  to  be  a  horuontal  one, 
a  common  horiiontal  dim1,  with  the  aitroiiomiral  or  European  houn  :  delineate  on  it 
aho  the  ana  of  the  loliticial  «ign»,  Cancer  and  Capricurn  i  ai  well  ai  the  equinoctial 
line,  which  is  the  arc  of  the  equinoctial  tigna. 

Then  obierve  that,  on  the  dayi  of  the  equinox,  noon,  for  ■  dial  conrtructed  at 
London,  taket  place  at  the  end  of  the  18th  Italian  hour ;  Bnd  on  theday  of  the  iummer 
tolitiee  at  17  minutet  after  the  16th  hour.  Noon,  therefore,  or  12  houn,  counted 
accordbig  to  the  aitronomical  hour*,  corresponds,  on  the  day  of  the  equinoi,  to  the 
16th  Italian  hour;  and  on  the  day  of  the  loUtiee  to  17  minutes  after  the  16th  ;  eon. 
aequently  the  18th  Italian  hour,  on  the  day  of  the  summer  sotitice,  irill  correspond  to 
17  minutes  pari,  2,  counted  astnHiomically.    Join  therefore,  (Fig.  25).  by  a  straight 

Fig.  25. 


line,  the  point  of  noon  marked  on  the  equinoctial  line,  and  that  of  S  houn  17  mtnulet 
on  the  tropic  or  arc  of  the  sign  Cancer,  and  inicribe  there  18  boun.  Jtnn  also  by 
traniTenal  lines  1  hour  on  the  equinoctial  and  Sh.  17m.  on  the  are  of  Cancer ;  then  3b. 
and  4b.  17m.,  Eie. ;  and  before  noon  Ilh.  and  lb.  17m.  ( lOh.  and  ISh.  17m. ;  »h.  and  I  lb. 
17m.  See. ;  efface  then  the  astronomical  hours,  which  we  auppoM  ought  not  to  appear, 
and  continue  the  above  transvernl  lines  till  they  meet  the  parallel  of  Capricorn, 
inscribing  at  their  extremities  the  proper  numben ;  by  which  means  you  will  bare 
your  dial  traced  out  as  seen. 

Btmark It  may  be  eauly  seen,  by  the  above  example,  what  calculation  will  be 

necessary  for  a  latitude  different  from  that  of  London,  where  the  length  of  the  day, 
at  the  tummar  solstice,  is  16  boun34miDutei,aodat  the  winter  solsliceonlj  7  houn 
44  minutes.  In  another  latitude,  where  the  loa^t  day  is  only  11  houn  and  the 
shortest  10,  noon  at  the  summer  lolitiee  will  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  17th  Italian 
hour.     Noon  tberefuie,  or  12  houn,  counted  astronomically,  will  on  the  day  of  the 

■obtice  correspond  to  the  17th  Italian  hour ;  and  conaequentty  the  18th  Italian  hour. 
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it  tbe  Mme  period,  will  correspond  to  I  In  the  afternoon  counted  astronomically. 
To  hare  the  hoar-line  of  the  17th  Italian  hour,  therefore,  nothing  will  be  necessary, 
bat  to  join  the  point  of  1  in  the  afternoon,  on  tbe  arc  of  Cancer,  and  the  point  of 
HOOD  on  the  equinoctial.-    And  the  case  will  be  the  same  with  the  other  hours. 

PROBLEM  XZT. 

To  trace  out  <m  a  Dial  the  lines  of  the  natural  or  Jewish  hours. 

We  haye  already  said,  that  the  equal  hours  which  can  be  counted  from  sun-rise  to 
lan-set,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  are  called  the  natural  hours ;  for  it  is  this  interval 
of  time  which  really  forms  the  day. 

This  kind  of  hours  may  be  easily  traced  out  on  a  dial,  which  we  shall  here  suppose 
to  be  horizontal.  For  this  purpose,  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  draw  the  equinoctial, 
snd  the  two  tropics,  by  the  preceding  methods. 

Now  it  must  be  observed,  that  as,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  the  sun,  on  the  day 
of  the  summer  solstice,  rises  at  3h.  43m.,  and  sets  at  8h.  17m.,  the  interval  between 
these  periods  is  equal  to  I7h.  34m. ;  consequently,  if  we  divide  this  duration  into  12 
parts,  each  of  these  will  be  about  1^  hour :  for  this  reason,  draw  lines  from  the  centre 
of  tbe  dial  to  the  points  of  division  on  the  equinoctial,  corresponding  to  &^  hours,  to 
7  hours,  to  8|  hours,  to  10  hours,  to  1 1^  hours,  to  1  hour,  and  so  on ;  but  marking 
only,  on  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  the  points  of  intersection  which  these  hours  form 
with  it. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  sun  at  the  winter  solstice,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  rises 
at  8h.  8m.,  and  sets  at  3b.  52m.,  the  duration  of  the  day  is  only  7  hours  44  minutes ; 
which  being  divided  int4>  12  parts,  gives  for  each  about  40  minutes,  or  ^  of  an  astro- 
nomical hour.  Draw  therefore  the  hour-lines  corresponding  to  8}  hours,  to  9^  hours, 
to  10  hours,  and  so  on ;  marking  only  the  points  where  they  interselH  the  tropic 
of  Capricorn ;  then,  if  the  correitponding  points  of  division,  on  the  two  tropics  and 
the  equinoctial,  be  joined  by  a  curved  line,  the  dial  will  be  described,  as  seen  Fig.  26. 

Fig.  26. 


If  more  exactness  be  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  out  two  more  parallels 
of  the  aigni,  ri%.  those  of  Taurus  and  Scorpio,  and  to  find  on  each,  by  a  simikr  process, 
tbe  pointa  corresponding  to  the  natural  hour. :  the  naturjJ  ||<>"'i°.^  "^J^'^"  J^* 
madeto  paaa  through  five  point.,  by  which  mean,  they  wiU  be  obtamed  with  much 

more  cziieineM. 
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APPENDIX. 


W£  shall  conclude  thu  sulject  by  giviDg  a  general  method  of  describiog  tan-diaK 
whaterer  be  the  declination  or  inclination  of  the  plane. 

ThiB  method  is  founded  on  the  consideration  that  any  plane  whatever  is  slmys  a 
horisontal  plane  to  some  plane  on  the  earth ;  for  a  plane  being  giTcn,  it  is  CTident 
that  there  is  some  point  of  the  earth  the  tangent  or  horizontal  plane  of  which  is 
parallel  to  it.  It  is  evident,  also»  that  two  such  parallel  planes  will  ibew  the  same 
hours  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  suppose  at  London  a  plaoe  in- 
clining and  declining  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane 
of  Ispahan ;  then  a  dial  traced  out  on  that  plane,  as  if  it  were  horizontal,  will  givt 
the  hours  of  Ispahan ;  so  that  when  the  shadow  £edls  on  the  sobstyle,  we  may  tay  titat 
it  is  noon  at  Ispahan,  &c. 

But  as  the  hours  of  Ispahan  are  not  those  wanted  at  London,  it  is  necesiary  that 
we  should  find  out  the  means  of  delineating  those  of  London,  which  will  not  be 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  when  the  difference  of  longitude  between  these  two 
cities  is  known.  Let  us  suppose  then  that  it  is  exactly  45  degrees,  or  3  hours :  when 
it  is  noon  at  London  then,  it  will  be  3  in  the  afternoon  at  Ispahan ;  and  when  it  is  U 
in  the  forenoon  at  the  former,  it  will  be  2  in  the  afternoon  at  the  latter,  &c.  CoO" 
sequently,  on  this  dial,  which  we  suppose  Ho  be  horisontal,  if  we  assume  the  lioe 
of  3  o'clock  as  that  of  noon,  and  mark  it  12 ;  and  if  we  assume  the  other  hour-lioei 
in  the  same  proportion,  we  shall  have  at  London  the  horizontal  dial  of  Ispahan,  which 
will  indicate,  not  the  hours  of  Ispahan,  but  those  of  London,  as  required. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  here  explained  the  principle  of  this  method  is 
a  manner  sufficiently  clear,  to  make  it  plain  to  such  of  our  readers  as  have  a  slight 
knowledge  of  geometry  or  astronomy ;  but  to  render  the  application  of  it  more  is* 
miliar,  we  shaU  illustrate  it  by  an  example. 

Let  us  suppose  then,  at  London,  a  plane  forming  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of  12 
degrees,  and  declining  towards  the  west  22^  degrees. 

The  first  operation  here  is,  to  find  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  that  phee  of  the 
earth  where  the  horizontal  plane  is  paraDel  to  the  given  plane. 

For  this  purpose,  let  us  conceive  an  azimuth  4 1  per- 

Fig.  27.  pendicular  to  the  given  plane  (Fig.  270 »  >°^  ^  ^^ 

^  azimuth,  which  we  suppose  to  be  traced  out  on  the  ssr- 

^^^y>-  face  of  the  earth,  let  us  assume,  on  that  side  whidi  is 

>'''^^^-^^'^^^=^  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  plane,  an  arc  a  h,  equal  to 

jC^yj^        /     \       the  inclination  of  that  plane  to  the  horizon :  the  eitre- 

/^?^3^  \      mity  of  this  ate,  that  is  the  point  H,  will  be  that  point 

k7    I^^^^C^-l        j1     ^^  *^®  earth  where  the  horizon  is  parallel  to  the gireo 

r+III^^^.,Jv^^     plane.     This  is  so  easy  to  be  comprehended  that  it  re. 

\  \  ^  /  ^^^^^!]!^;^/      quires  no  demonstration.    Let  us  next  conceive  a  ncri- 

^A  /  ^/         dian  p  h,  drawn  from  the  pole  p  to  the  point  b  :  it  is 

^K,^___^^^/  evident  that  this  will  be  the  meridian  of  the  given  pboe; 

and  that  the  ang^e  aph,  formed  by  this  meridisD  snd 
that  of  London,  will  give  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  two  places.  We  aost 
therefore  determine  this  triangle,  and  to  find  it  we  have  three  things  given,  viSi,  lit* 
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A  Pthe  complftineitt  of  the  latitude  of  London,  which  is  38*29^;  2d,  a  H  the  diitance 
of  London  from  the  place,  the  horizontal  plane  of  which  ia  parallel  to  the  given 
plane,  and  which  is  12";  3d,  the  angle  pah,  comprehended  between  these  two  sides^ 
which  is  equal  to  the  right  angle  h  a  l  plus  p  a  l,  or  that  which  the  plane  forms  irith 
the  meridiaxi. 

By  resolring  this  spherical  triangle,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  angle  'at  the  pole 
A  p  H,  or  that  formed  by  the  two  meridians,  is  5*  59^ ;  which  is  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude  between  the  two  places  a  and  b.  > 

The  latitude  of  the  place  h  will  be  found  also  by  the  solution  of  the  same  triangle ; 
for  it  is  measured  by  the  complement  of  the  arc  p  u,  of  the  triangle  par:  according 
to  calculation  it  is  40*'  15'.* 

Thus,  a  plane  inclining  12^  at  London,  and  declining  to  the  west  22}  degrees,  is 
parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane  of  a  place  which  has  .5^  59^  of  longitude  west 
from  London,  and  40^*.  15^  of  latitude.  The  latter  also  is  the  angle  which  the  style 
ought  to  form  with  the  sub-style ;  for  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  the  earth  forms  with 
the  horizontal  plane  is  always  equal  to  the  latitude. 

It  is  here  evident  that  when  it  is  noon  at  the  place  h,  it  will  be  23m.  568.  after 
noon  at  the  place  a  ;  for  5^  59*  in  longitude  correspond  to  23m.  5^8.  in  time.  Con- 
sequently, at  the  place  a,  when  the  shadow  of  the  style  falls  on  the  sub-style,  which 
is  the  meridian  of  the  plane,  it  will  be  23m.  56s.  after  twelve  at  noon.  To  find  there- 
fore the  hour  of  noon,  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw,  on  the  west  side  of  the  sub-style, 
an  hour-line  corresponding  to  llh.  d6m.  4s.,  or  lib.  36m.  By  the  like  reasoning, 
it  will  be  found  that  11  in  the  morning,  at  the  place  a,  will  correspond  to  lOh.  36m* 
at  the  place  H,  &c.  In  the  same  manner,  1  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  place  a,  will  cor- 
respond to  12hl  36m.,  or  36ra.  after  12,  at  the  place  h:  2  o'clock  will  correspond  to 
lb.  d6m. ;  3  o'clock  to  2h.  36m.,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  sub-style  of  the  plane,  on  which  the  dial  ought  to  be  de- 
saibed,  to  be  the  meridian,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  a  dial  which  shell  indicate 
iu  the  forenoon,  1  Ih.  36m. ;  lOh.  36m. ;  9h.  36m. ;  8h.  36m.,  &c. ;  and  in  the  after- 
noon 12h.  36m.;  Ih.  S6m. ;  2h.  36m. ; 
^'  2^*  3h.  S6m.;  4h.  36m.,  &c. 

^  When  these  calculations  have  been 

made,  the  dial  may  be  easily  constructed. 
For  this  purpose,  first  find,  by  Prob.  3, 
th&  sub-style,  which  is  the  meridian  of 
the  plane.  We  shall  suppose  that  it  is 
p  B  (Fig.  29.),  and  that  p  is  the  centre 
of  the  diaL    Having  assumed  f  b  of  a 


TDS 


Fig,  28. 


*  Trigtfuometiical  ealcalation  may  be  avoided  by  means 
of  a  uraphic  operation  exeeedingly  nmple.  In  a  circle  of  a 
con*ei>ieDt  aiae  (Fig.  M.).  aflaume  an  arc  pm  eqnal  to  r  a 
(Pi«.  sr.) ;  make  a  k  equal  Co  a  H  ;  and  from  the  point 
k  lee  fall  a  perpendiciilar  hi,  on  the  radius  o  «.  On  hi 
describe  a  quadrant,  or  make  A  k  equal  to  the  are  which 
mramree  the  declmatioo  of  the  plane,  or  equal  tn  the  aup- 

fement  of  the  angle  r  a  H  :  diaw  *  /  perpendicular  to 
i,  and  from  the  point  I,  draw  I  m  peipendicuiar  to  the 
iBdiue  e  p,  and  let  /  «i  be  coniinaed  till  it  meet  the  dicle 
in  «,•  the  arc  9  n  will  be  equnl  to  r  Bi  and  if  an  arc  of  a 
circle  be  deacnbed  on  «•  o,  and  if  I  ir  be  drawn  perpen- 
dienlar  from  the  point  /,  ao  as  to  meet  this  wo  in  «■•  tbe 
aa^ie  wml  will  be  equal  to  the  vaqoiied  angle  p  of  the 
tmngle  a  ph. 
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eoDTCirfwt  lentil.  d»w.  ikm«;b  tbe  poiDt  B,  the  fine  ▲  B  c,  perpcndinlir  to  p  ^ 
if  Abe  the  western  iide,  the  line  p  d  which  oomipaDdt  to  11  hoart  86niuiotefl, 
or  whi^  b  dittut  fion  the  neridien  24  onnotea  in  tune,  nay  be  found  by  makiq; 
nfff  gf  the  following  enelogy : 

Ai  rutins  is  to  the  codne  of  the  ktitode,  which  is  40»  15" ;  so  is  the  tengeot  of  the 
bonr-aogle  corresponding  to  24m.  in  time,  or  the  tuigent  of  6^,  to  n  fowth  tetni, 
which  will  be  the  tangent  of  the  angle  urd. 

By  this  analogy,  it  will  be  found  equal  to  80  parts,  of  which  p  D  eontains  1000: 
if  80  of  these  parts  thcrefiDre,  taken  from  a  scale,  be  set  off  from  a  towirds  d, 
and  if  p  if  be  then  drawn,  we  shall  have  the  hour-line  of  U  hours  96  minutes  for  iht 
plane  of  the  dial,  or  of  the  place  h. 

The  line  p  e,  of  10  hours  36  minntes,  will  be  found  In  like  manner,  by  this 
analogy: 

As  radios  is  to  the  cosine  of  40^  15^ ;  so  is  the  tangent  of  the  hour<«ngie  corre- 
sponding to  lOh.  96m.,  or  the  tangent  of  21^  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  B  p  <. 

This  tangent  will  be  found  equal  to  208  of  the  above  parts :  if  this  Dumber  of 
parts  therefore,  taken  from  the  same  scale,  be  laid  off  from  b  to  e,  we  shall  hsTe  tke 
hour-line  p  «  corresponding  to  10  hours  36  minutes. 

The  lines  of  the  other  hours  before  noon  may  be  found  in  the  like  manner:  the 
two  first  terms  of  the  analogy  are  the  same,  and  the  third  is  always  the  taagent  of 
an  angle  successively  increased  by  \S^  :  these  tangents  therefore  will  be  those  of 
e»,  21<',  86^,  51®,  60»,  the  logarithms  of  which  most  be  added  to  the  cosine  40^  15' ; 
and  if  the  logarithm  of  radius  be  subtracted,  the  remainders  will  be  the  logarithsBi  of 
the  tangents  of  the  hour-lines :  these  tangents  themselTes  will  be  for  b  tf,  i  e,  &e. 
80,  298i  654,  942,  1782,  4814,  &c  in  parU  of  which  the  radius  or  P  D  eootaiu 

looa 

A  similar  operation  must  be  performed  for  the  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Ai  96ak 
in  time  correspond  to  9^,  the  first  hour-angle  will  be  9^ ;  the  second,  by  addii^  15^> 
will  be  24^;  the  third  39^;  the  fourth  &i^,  he.  The  following  proportions  then 
must  be  employed :  As  radius  is  to  the  cosine  of  40^  ly ;  so  is  the  tangent  of  9^,  or 
24^,  or  39^,  &c.  to  a  fourth  term,  which  will  be  the  tangent  of  the  angle  b  p  /,  or  i  p  ■, 
or  B  p  fi,  &c« 

Hence,  if  the  logarithm  of  the  sine  of  49^  4y  be  successively  added  to  the  k)g»- 
rithmic  tangent,  of  9^,  24^,  89<^,  54^,  ace.,  and  if  radius  be  subtracted  from  the 
different  sums,  we  shall  have  the  logarithms  of  the  tangents  of  the  angles  which  the 
hour*lines  p  i^  p  m,  p  n,  &e.  form  with  the  sub-style ;  and  these  tangents  themselTct 
will  respectively  be  121,  339.  618,  1050,  1968, 7268>  parts  of  which  p  b  contaim 
1000.  If  these  numbers  therefore,  taken  from  the  same  scale  as  before,  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  compasses,  be  set  off  from  b  to  /,  from  b  to  si,  from  b  to  n,  flee,  and  if  the 
lines  p  I,  P  «,  p  a,  P  o,  &c.  be  then  drawn,  the  dial  will  be  nearly  completed;  si 
nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  mark  the  point  d  irith  xn,  because  p  li  is  the  mau 
dian  of  the  place  a  ;  and  to  mark  the  other  hour-points  with  the  numbers  which 
belong  to  them,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 

To  avoid  the  trouble  of  tracing  out  more  hour-lines  than  are  necessary,  it  will  be 
proper  first  to  determine  at  what  hour  the  sun  rises  and  sets  on  the  given  plane,  st 
the  time  of  the  longest  day ;  which  may  be  easily  done  by  means  of  the  following 
consideration. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  if  we  suppose  two  parallel  planes,  in  two  difliercsl 
places  of  the  earth,  the  sun  will  begin  to  illuminate  both  of  them  at  the  same  ibo> 
ment  i  and  that  ho  wiU  also  set  to  both  at  the  same  time.  The  pbme  of  the 
dial  b  question,  being  parallel  to  the  horiiontal  plane  of  a  place  whidi  has  40^  \Sf 
of  north  latitude,  nothmg  is  necessary  but  to  know  at  what  hour  the  sun  will  riic 
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in  Rgird  to  that  plane  on  the  longest  day.  But  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  latitude 
of  40^  Id*  the  loiigett  day  is  15  hours  24  minutes ;  or  that  the  sun  rises  on  that 
day  7  hours  42  minutes  before  noon,  and  sets  at  42  minutes  past  7  in  the  evening. 
It  will  be  sufficient  then,  on  the  dial  in  question,  to  make  the  first  hour-line  in 
the  Boroiog  that  of  4  hoars  15  minutes,  and  the  last  in  the  evening  7  hours  SO 
mbutci. 
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CONTAINING     80MS    OF   THE    MOST    CURIOUS    PROBLEMS  IN 

NAVIGATION. 


Natioation  may  be  clatted  among  those  arta  wluch  do  the  greateat  honour  to  tke 
human  invention ;  for  in  no  department  of  acience  is  the  ingenuity  of  man  ditpUjed 
to  more  advantage  than  in  this  art,  by  which  be  conducts  himself  through  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  ocean,  without  any  other  guide  than  the  heavenly  bodies  sod  t 
compass ;  by  which  he  subdues  the  winds,  and  even  employs  them  to  enable  lun  to 
brave  the  fury  of  the  ocean,  which  they  excite  against  him :  in  short,  an  srt  wbieb 
connects  in  social  intercourse  the  two  worlds ;  forms  the  prindpal  source  of  tlu 
industry,  commerce,  and  opulence  of  nations.    Hence  one  of  our  poets  very  justly 

says, 

Le  trident  do  Neptnae  est  le  seeptra  do  moode. 

But  this  is  not  a  proper  place  for  entering  into  a  dissertation  on  the  ntQity  of  dsti- 
gation.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  navigation  may  be  considered  under  two  poioti 
of  view.  According  to  the  first,  it  is  a  science  which  depends  on  astroooaiy  and 
geography :  considered  in  this  manner  it  is  called  Piloting,  which  is  the  art  of  deter- 
mining the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  go  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  of  knowing  at  all  times  that  point  of  the  earth  at  which  a  ship  has  arrived.  Ac- 
cording to  the  other,  it  is  an  art  founded  on  mechanics  and  the  moving  powers  of 
the  vessel :  considered  under  this  point  of  view,  it  is  called  manceuvring,  and  teachei 
how  to  give  to  that  ponderous  mass,  which  cleaves  the  billows,  the  necessary  diree- 
tion  by  means  of  the  sails  and  the  rudder. 

We  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  every  thing  moat  curioua  in  both  these  psrti 
of  navigation. 

PBOBLKM  L 

Of  the  curve  which  a  ve$$el  deeerihen  on  the  eurface  of  the  eea,  whem  ehe  eeih  oa  tke 

§ame  point  of  the  cotnpase. 

When  a  ship  is  about  to  set  sail,  it  ia  necessary  to  find  out  the  proper  course :  thst 
is,  to  determine  the  direction  in  which  she  ought  to  proceed,  in  order  to  arrive,  io 
the  shortest  time  and  with  the  greatest  safety,  at  the  place  of  her  destinstioo. 
When  this  direction,  or  the  angle  it  forms  with  the  meridian,  has  been  deteroiioed, 
it  is  always  pursued,  unless  particular  circumstances  prevent  it.  A  vessel,  hj 
thus  steering  for  several  days,  on  the  same  point  of  the  compass,  dcscrihes  a 
line  which  always  forms  the  same  angle  with  the  meridians :  this  is  what  'H  ealled 
the  loxodromic  Une,  or  oblique  course ;  and  there  hence  results,  on  the  surfiice  of  the 
earth,  a  peculiar  curve,  the  nature  and  propertiea  of  which  have  excited  the  atteatioa 
of  mathematicians.  On  these  properties  the  practical  rules  of  navigation  have  bsea 
founded ;  and,  as  they  are  very  remarkable,  they  deserve  to  be  explained. 

We  presume  that  the  reader  ia  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  oonpass,  the 
different  points,  &c. ;  and  with  the  elementa  of  navigation ;  Ibr  it  ia  impossible  that 
we  should  here  enter  into  details  merely  elementary. 
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p.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  sector  acb  (Fig.  I.)  re« 

'^*    *  presents  a  portion  of  the  spherical  sur&ce  of  the 

earth,  of  which  c  is  the  pole,  and  a  b  the  equator ; 
or  only  the  arc  of  a  parallel  comprehended  between 
two  meridians,  as  Ac  and  bc  ;  and  that  c  d,  ce,  and 
c  F,  represent  so  many  meridional  arcs,  very  near  to 
each  other. 

Let  a  vessel  depart  from  the  point  a  of  the  arc 
A  B,  the  meridian  of  which  b  a  c  ;  and  proceed  on  a 
course  forming  with  that  meridian  the  angle  cah, 
less  than  a  right  angle,  for  example  an  angle  of  60 
degrees;  the  vessel  will  describe  the  line  a  h,  by 
which  means  she  will  always  change  her  meridian. 
When  she  arrives  at  h,  under  the  meridian  c  d,  let  her 
continue  in  the  same  course,  making  with  the  meridian  the  angle  c  h  i,  equal  to  the 
former;  and  so  on,  describing  the  lines  ah,  hi,  ik,  &c.,  always  making  the  same 
angle  (00*)  with  the  meridians  c  a,  c h,  ci,  c k,  &c.  As  her  course  is  continually 
inclined  to  the  meridian  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  the 
line  A  H I K  will  not  be  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  on  the  surfiice  of  the  sphere ;  for  it 
is  demonstrated  in  spherics,  that  if  a  h  k  were  a  circle  of  this  kind,  the  angle  c  h  i 
would  be  greater  than  cah,  and  c  i  k  greater  than  c  h  i,  and  so  on.  The  case  would 
be  the  same  if  the  curve  a  h  i  k  were  an  arc  of  a  lesser  circle  of  the  sphere ;  hence 
there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  curve  described  by  a  ship,  when  she  always 
proceeds  on  the  same  course,  is  a  peculiar  curve,  which  constantly  approaches  the 
pole. 

Remarks. — I.  It  is  here  evident,  that  when  the  loxodromic  angle  vanishes ;  that 
is,  when  the  vessel  steers  directly  north  or  south,  the  loxodromic  line  is  an  arc  of  the 
meridian. 

But,  if  the  angle  be  a  right  angle,  and  if  the  vessel  be  under  the  equator,  she  will 
describe  an  arc  of  the  equator.  In  the  last  place,  if  out  of  the  equator,  she  will 
describe  a  parallel . 

II.  If  the  loxodromic  line  a  k  l,  be  divided  into  several  parts,  so  small  that  they 
may  be  considered  as  straight  lines,  and  if  as  many  parallels  or  circles  of  latitude  be 
made  to  pass  through  the  points  of  division  h,  i,  x,  &c,  all  these  circles  will  be  equal 
and  equally  distant  from  each  other ;  so  that,  by  making  meridional  arcs  to  pass 
through  the  same  points  of  division,  the  portions  of  these  meridians,  such  as  d  h, 
M  I,  w  K,  &c.,  will  be  equal,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  arcs  a  d,  h  m,  i  N,  &c. 
This  equality  however  will  not  be  in  degrees,  but  in  miles,  as  may  be  easily  demon- 
strated; for  the  triangles  adh,  hmi,  ink,  &c.,  are  evidently  similar,  because  the 
hypothenuses,  a  h,  H  i,  i  k,  &c,  being  equal  in  length,  the  other  sides  will  be  re- 
spectively equal  also.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  d,  which  is  part 
of  a  great  circle,  be  equal  in  length,  or  in  miles,  to  bm,  which  is  part  of  a  lesser 
circle,  the  latter  must  contain  a  greater  number  of  minutes  or  degrees  than  the 
former. 

III.  When  a  very  small  portion  of  the  loxodromic  line,  such  as  a  b,  has  been 
passed  over,  always  pursuing  the  same  course,  on  the  vessel's  arrival  at  h,  if  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude,  or  the  arc  d  h,  be  determined  by  observation,  it  will  be  easy  to 
find  the  distance  sailed  a  h  ;  since  d  h  is  to  A  h,  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  had, 
which  is  known,  is  to  radius.  If  the  angle  cah,  for  example,  be  60  degrees,  and 
consequently  h  A  d  80  degrees ;  and  if  d  h  be  equal  to  half  a  degree,  or  SO  nautical 
miles,  the  distance  a  h  will  be  60  nautical  miles  j  for  the  sine  of  30  degrees  is 
uaetly  equal  to  half  the  radius. 
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IV.  If  tlie  coune  and  distance  sailed  be  known,  the  difference  of  latitude  may  be 
found  in  like  manner. 

Y.  The  loxodromic  angle  c  a  H,  or  had,  being  known,  aa  well  aa  the  difference  of 
latitude  d  b,  the  value  of  the  arc  a  d  may  be  found ;  for  d  h  is  to  a  D  as  the  sine  of  the 
angle  h  a  d  is  to  its  cosine.  But  when  the  length  of  the  arc  of  a  parallel,  or  the  number 
of  miles  it  contains,  is  known,  the  degrees  and  minutes  it  contains  may  be  detennined 
also.  In  this  numner,  the  difference  of  longitude  produced  by  the  vessel's  change  of 
position,  while  passing  over  the  small  loxodromic  arc  a  h,  is  obtained ;  and  if  the  same 
operation  be  performed  in  regard  to  all  the  other  small  arcs  B  m,  in,  &c.,  we  shall 
have  the  whole  difference  of  longitude,  produced  by  the  vessel's  passing  over  any 
loxodromic  arc  a  K.  The  difficulty  of  this  operation  arises  from  these  arcs  being 
dissimilar,  though  equal  in  length.  But  geometricians  have  found  means  to  avoid 
these  calculations,  by  ingenious  tables  or  other  operations,  the  explanation  of  which 
does  not  fall  within  the  plan  of  this  work. 

VI.  This  curved  line  has  one  property  which  Is  very  singular,  that  it  always 
approaches  the  pole  without  ever  reaching  it.  This  evidently  follows  from  the 
nature  of  it ;  for  if  we  suppose  it  to  arrive  at  the  pole,  it  will  intersect  all  the  meri- 
dians in  that  point ;  consequently,  since  it  cuts  each  meridian  under  the  same  angle, 
it  will  cut  them  all  at  the  pole  under  the  samtf  inclination,  which  is  absurd ;  since 
they  are  all  inclined  in  that  point  to  each  other.  It  will  therefore  approach  the  pole 
more  and  more,  making  an  infinite  number  of  circumvolutions  around  it^'but  without 
ever  reaching  it.  Hence,  according  to  mathematical  rigour,  a  ship  which  continually 
pursues  the  same  course,  the  cardinal  points  excepted,  will  always  approach  the  pole, 
without  ever  arriving  at  it. 

Vn.  Though  the  loxodromic  line,  when  it  forms  an  acute  angle  with  the  meridians, 
must  make  an  infinite  number  of  dreumvolutions  around  the  pole  before  it  reaches 
it,  its  length  is  however  finite ;  for  it  can  be  demonstrated,  that  the  length  of  a  loxo- 
dromic line,  such  as  a  k  l,  is  to  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  that  indicates 
the  difference  of  latitude,  as  radius  to  the  cosine,  or  sine  complement,  of  the  angle 
which  the  loxodromic  line  forms  with  the  meridian;  consequently  the  difference 
of  latitude  is  to  the  loxodromic  distance  sailed,  as  the  cosine  of  the  above  angle 
is  to  radius. 

The  above  remark  it  prind pally  intended  for  geometricians ;  and  exhibits  a  kind 
of  paradox  which  must  astonish  those  to  whom  truths  of  this  kind  are  not  familiar : 
those,  however,  who  comprehend  the  preceding  demonstrations,  can  entertain  no 
doubt  of  it.  But,  for  the  sake  of  farther  illustration,  let  us  suppose  a  loxodromic 
line  inclined  to  the  meridian  at  an  angle  of  00  degrees,  with  its  infinite  circumvolu- 
tions around  the  pole ;  if  we  employ  the  following  proportion.  As  the  ooaine  of  60 
degrees,  or  the  sine  of  80^,  is  to  radius,  so  is  00  degrees  difference  of  latitude  to  a 
fourth  term,  this  fourth  term  will  be  the  absolute  length  of  the  loxodromic  line. 
But  the  sine  of  80  degrees  is  equal  to  half  the  radius ;  and  hence  it  foUowa  that  the 
fourth  part  of  the  circle  is  the  half  of  the  above  loxodromic  line ;  or  this  line,  not- 
withstanding the  infinite  number  of  ita  circumvolutions,  it  exactly  equal  to  a  aemi- 
drde  of  the  sphere. 

PBOBLBM  n. 
How  a  Vuul  mojf  aail  agaitui  tk€  Wmd. 

What  is  here  proposed  wiU  no  doubt  seem  a  paradox  to  those  onacqiialnted  witli  the 
prindplet  of  medianics.  Nothing  however  is  more  common  in  navigation,  aa  thia  ia 
always  done  when  a  vcmcI,  according  to  the  nautical  term,  is  beating  op  on  differeni 
tacks,  or  hoping  as  near  to  the  wind  as  possible.  But  when  we  say  n  vessel  can 
sail  against  the  wind,  we  do  not  mean  that  she  can  proceed  on  a  course  directly  <ippo- 
site  to  the  point  firom  whidi  the  wind  blows;  it  is  only  by  making  an  acuta  angla 
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with  tbe  rhumb  Iim  puiing  through  that  point,  which  it  luffldent ;  for  by  levenU 
tacki  the  ao  then  adTance  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  wind. 

Let  us  suppoae  a  vessel,  (Fig.  2.),  the  keel  of  which 
b  ▲  B,  and  let  one  of  the  sails  c  d  be  set  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  form  with  the  keel  an  angle  b  ■  d  of 
40  degrees:  if  the  direction  of  the  wind  be  ■  r, 
making  with  the  same  keel  an  angle  of  60  degrees,  for 
example,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  dip  will  be  20 
degrees ;  consequently  the  sail  will  be  impelled  by  a 
wind  falling  on  it  at  an  angle  of  20  degrees.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  mechanics,  the  action  of  a 
power  &lling  obliquely  on  any  surface,  is  exercised  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  surface,  and  therefore 
if  1 6  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  c  d,  the  line  s  o  will  be  the  direction*  according  to 
which  the  effort  of  the  wind  is  exercised  on  the  sail  c  o,  but  with  a  diminished  force 
on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  stroke. 

If  the  vessel  were  round,  it  would  proceed  in  that  direction ;  but  as,  in  consequence 
of  its  length,  it  can  move  with  much  greater  facility  in  the  direction  of  its  keel  ■  h, 
than  according  to  any  other,  it  will  assume  a  direction  ■  k,  somewhere  between  x  o 
and  X  H,  but  much  nearer  to  tbe  latter  than  to  the  former,  almost  in  the  ratio  of  its 
fiicility  to  move  according  to  x  h  and  b o.  The  angle  km  r  therefore,  which  the 
ship's  course  forms  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  may  be  an  acute  angle.  If  the 
angle  K 1 H,  for  example,  be  10  degrees,  the  angle  kef  will  b<  70^  degrees,  conse- 
quently  the  vessel  will  lie  almost  two  points  nearer  to  the  wind.  But  it  is  shewn 
hy  experience,  that  a  vessel  may  be  made  to  go  on  a  course  still  nearer  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  or  to  lie  closer  to  it  by  about  one  point  more ;  for  if  the  vessel  be 
well  constructed,  there  are  22  of  the  32  points  comprehended  in  the  compass,  which 
may  serve  to  make  her  proceed  to  the  same  place. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  nearer  a  ship  lies  to  the  wind,  or  to  speak  in  common 
terms,  the  sharper  the  angle  of  the  wind's  incidence  on  the  sail,  the  less  will  be  its 
foree  to  push  the  vessel  forwards  ;  but  this  is  compensated  by  the  quantity  of  sail 
that  may  be  set,  for  in  this  case  none  of  the  sails  hurt  each  other,  and  a  vessel  can 
absolutely  carry  all  her  sails.  What  therefore  is  lost  in  consequence  of  the  weakness 
of  the  force  exerted  on  each,  is  gained  by  the  quantity  of  surface  exposed  to  tbe  wind. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  how  advantageous  this  property  of 
of  vessels  is  to  navigation ;  for  whatever  be  the  wind,  it  may  be 
employed  to  convey  a  ship  to  any  determinate  place,  even  if  it 
should  blow  directly  from  that  quarter.  For  let  us  suppose 
(Fig.  3.)  that  the  direct  course  is  from  b  to  f,  and  that  the 
wind  blows  in  the  direction  f  a ;  the  vessel  must  be  kept  as  near 
the  wind  as  possible  to  describe  the  line  b  g,  making  with  b  f 
the  acute  angle  p  b  o ;  having  proceeded  some  time  in  the  direc- 
tion B  0|  the  vessel  must  then  tack  about  to  run  down  o  h  ; 
then  H  I ;  then  i  K ;  and  so  on ;  by  which  means  she  will 
always  approach  nearer  to  the  place  of  her  destination. 

FBOBLBX  ni. 

Ofthe/aret  of  the  Budder,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  aeti. 

The  foree  by  which  the  rudder  of  a  ship  makes  her  move  in  any  direction  at  plea- 
sure, excites  no  small  degree  of  astonishment;  especially <when  we  consider  the 
weak  action  of  the  enormous  rudders  with  which  some  of  the  barges  that  navigate 
our  rivera  and  canals  are  furnished.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  we  shall  hero 
endeavour  to  explain  and  illustrate. 
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The  rudder  of  a  barge  or  vessel  has  no  action  unless  impelled  by  the  water.  It  if 
the  force  resulting  from  this  impulse,  which  being  applied  in  a  direction  transversal  to 
the  poop,  tends  to  make  the  vessel  turn  around  a  point  of  its  mass,  called  the  spon- 
taneous centre  of  rotation.  The  prow  of  the  vessel  describes  around  this  point  an 
arc  of  a  circle,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  described  by  the  poop ;  hence  it  followi 
that  the  prow  of  the  vessel  turns  towards  that  side  to  which  the  rudder  is  turned, 
consequently  opposite  to  that  side  towards  which  the  tiller  or  lever  of  the  rudder  is 
moved.  Hence,  when  the  tiller  is  moved  to  the  starboard  side,  the  vessel  tami 
towards  the  larboard,  and  vice  vena, 

A  force,  and  even  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  must  therefore  be  applied  to  the 
rudder  to  make  the  vessel  turn ;  and  on  this  accouut  the  construction  of  the  vesMl 
is  so  contrived,  as  to  increase  this  force  as  much  as  possible;  for  while  the  hsrgef 
which  navigate  our  rivers  are  in  general  very  broad  behind,  and  screen  as  we  may  sajr 
the  rudder,  so  that  the  water  flowing  along  their  sides  can  scarcely  touch  it,  the  ftern 
of  vessels  intended  for  sea  are  made  narrow  and  slender,  so  that  the  water  flowing 
along  their  sides  must  necessarily  strike  against  the  rudder,  if  in  the  least  moved  from 
the  direction  of  the  keel.  Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  estimate  nearly  the  force 
which  results  from  this  impulse. 

A  vessel  of  900  tons,  when  fully  laden,  draws  IS  or  14  feet  of  water,  and  its  rudder 
is  about  2  feet  in  breadth.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  vessel  moves  with  the  velo- 
dty  of  2  leagues  per  hour,  which  makes  176  yards  per  minute,  or  about  9  feet  per 
second ;  if  the  rudder  be  turned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  with  the  keel  conti- 
nued  an  angle  of  SO  degrees,  the  water  flowing  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel  will  impel 
the  rudder  under  the  same  angle,  that  is,  SO  degrees.  The  part  of  the  rudder  nnder 
water  being  14  feet  in  length  and  2  in  breadth,  presents  a  surface  of  28  square  feet, 
impelled  at  an  angle  of  SO  degrees,  by  a  body  of  water  flowing  with  the  velocity  of  9 
feet  per  second.  But  the  action  of  such  a  current,  if  it  impelled  a  similar  sur&ee  in 
a  perpendicular  direction,  would  be  2206  pounds,  which  must  be  reduced  in  the  ratio 
of  the  square  of  the  sine  of  incidence  to  that  of  radius,  or  in  the  ratio  j^  to  1,  smce 
the  sine  of  30  degrees  is  |,  radius  being  1.  The  eflTort  therefore  of  the  water 
will  be  551  pounds.  Such  is  the  force  exercised  perpendicularly  on  the  rudder; 
and  to  find  the  quantity  of  this  force  that  acts  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
keel,  and  which  makes  the  vessel  turn,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  multiply  the  pre- 
ceding effort  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  rudder  to  the  keel,  whick 
in  this  case  is  >/  f  or  0*866,  which  will  give  477  pounds. 

The  above  computation  is  made  on  the  old  supposition,  that  the  force  of  the  water 
is  diminished  in  proportion  as  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  incident  angle  is  less  than 
the  square  of  the  radius.  But,  by  more  accurate  experiments  it  is  found  (Dr. 
Button's  Math,  and  Philos.  Dictionary,  Tab.  3,  Resistance),  that  at  an  angle  of  30 
degrees  the  absolute  force  is  diminished  only  in  the  ratio  of  840  to  278;  bence 
then,  the  whole  force  2205  pounds,  reduced  in  this  ratio,  comes  out  730  pound*,  for 
the  effective  or  perpendicular  force  on  the  rudder,  to  turn  it  or  indeed  the  ship  aboot, 
supposing  the  rudder  held  or  fixed  firm  in  that  position. 

But  there  is  one  cause  which  renders  this  effort  more  considerable :  the  water 
which  flows  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel  does  not  move  in  a  direction  parallel  to  tbe 
keel,  but  nearly  parallel  to  the  sides  themselves  which  terminate  in  a  sort  of  aofle  at 
the  stem-post,  or  piece  of  timber  which  supports  the  hinges  of  the  rudder;  so  thst 
this  water  bears  more  directly  on  the  rudder  by  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees :  hence,  is 
the  above  case,  the  angle  under  which  the  water  impels  the  rudder  will  be  nearly  09  de- 
grees ;  we  must,  therefore,  make  this  proportion :  As  the  square  of  the  rsdios  ii 
to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  60  degrees,  or  as  1  is  to  };  so  is  2205  to  1653.  The  force 
therefore  which  acts  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  u  1653  pounds.  Or, 
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by  the  table  in  the  dictionary  abore  quoted,  as  840  is  to  729  (for  60*),  so  is  2205 
to  1913  pounds,  the  perpendicular  force. 

This  effort  will  no  doubt  appear  very  inconsiderable  when  compared  with  the 
effect  it  produces,  which  is  to  turn  a  mass  of  900  tons ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that 
this  effort  is  applied  at  a  very  great  distance  from  the  point  of  rotation  and  from 
the  vessel's  centre  of  gravity  ;  for  this  centre  is  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the 
vessel  towards  the  prow,  as  the  anterior  part  swells  out,  while  the  posterior  tapers 
towards  the  lower  works,  in  order  that  the  action  of  the  rudder  may  not  be  inter* 
rupted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  shewn  that  what  is  called  the  spontaneous 
centre  of  rotation,  the  point  round  which  the  vessel  turns,  is  also  a  little  beyond  the 
middle  and  towards  the  prow ;  hence  it  follows,  that  the  effort  applied  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  keel,  towards  the  stem,  acts  to  move  the  vessel's  centre  of  gravity, 
by  an  arm  of  a  lever  12  or  15  times  as  long  as  that  by  which  this  centre  of  gravity, 
where  the  weight  of  the  vessel  is  supposed  to  be  united,  exerts  its  action.  And 
lastly,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  action  exercised  by  this  weight  when 
floating  in  water,  and  that  which  it  would  exert  if  it  were  required  to  raise  it  only 
one  lioe.  It  needs  therefore  excite  no  surprise,  that  the  weight  of  one  ton,  applied 
with  this  advantage,  should  make  the  vessel's  centre  of  gravity  revolve  around  its 
centre  of' rotation. 

If  the  ship,  instead  of  going  at  the  rate  of  two  leagues  per  hour,  sails  at  the  rate 
of  three,  the  force  applied  to  the  rudder  will  be  to  that  applied  in  the  former  case, 
in  the  ratio  of  9  to  4 ;  consequently,  if  the  position  of  the  rudder  be  as  above  sup- 
posed, the  actual  force  will  be  3719  pounds,  or  rather  4304  pounds :  if  the  velocity 
of  the  vessel  were  4  leagues  per  hour,  this  force  in  the  same  position  of  the  rudder 
would  be  4  times  as  much  as  at  first,  or  6612  pounds,  or  rather  7652  pounds. 

Hence  it  is  evident  why  a  vessel,  when  moving  with  rapidity,  is  more  sensible  to 
the  action  of  the  helm ;  for  when  the  velocity  is  double,  the  action  is  quadrupled : 
this  action  then  follows  the  square  or  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity. 

PROBLEM  iv. 

Wkai  angle  ought  the  rudder  to  mahe,  in  order  to  turn  the  vessel  with  the  greatest 

force? 

If  the  water  moves  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  keel  when  it  impels  the  rudder, 
it  will  be  found  that  this  angle  ought  to  be  54  degrees  44  minutes ;  but,  as  already 
observed,  the  water  is  carried  along  in  an  angular  manner  towards  the  direction  of  the 
keel  continued ;  which  renders  the  problem  more  difficult.  If  we  suppose  this  angle 
to  be  15  degrees,  which  Bouguer  considers  as  near  the  truth,  it  wiU  be  found  that 
the  angle  in  question  ought  to  be  46  degrees  40  minutes. 

Ships  dp  not  receive  the  whole  benefit  of  this  force ;  for  the  length  of  the  tiller 
doe^  not  permit  the  helm  to  form  with  the  keel  an  angle  of  more  than  SO  degrees. 

FBOBLBM  Y. 

Can  a  vessel  acquire  a  velocity  equal  to  or  greater  than  that  of  the  wind  f 

This  can  never  take  place  in  a  direct  course,  or  when  the  ship  sails  before  the 
wind ;  for  besides  that  in  this  case  a  part  of  the  sails  hurt  or  intercept  the  rest,  it  is 
evident  that  if  the  vessel  ahoald  by  any  means  acquire  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the 
wind,  it  would  no  longer  receive  from  it  any  impulse ;  its  velocity  then  would  begin 
to  slacken  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  water,  until  the  wind  should  make 
an  impression  on  the  sails  equal  to  that  resistance,  and  then  the  vessel  would  con- 
tinue to  move  in  an  uniform  maimer,  without  any  acceleration,  with  a  velocity  less 
than  that  of  the  wind. 

Bat,  when  the  course  of  the  vessel  is  in  a  direction  oblique  to  that  of  the  wind. 
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this  is  not  tlie  caie.  Whatever  mar  be  its  Telocity,  tbe  sail  is  then  condnuslly 
reeeiving  an  impulse  from  the  wind,  which  still  approaches  more  to  equality,  as  the 
course  approaches  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  wind :  therefore,  however 
£wt  the  vessel  advances,  it  may  continually  receive  from  the  wind  a  new  impulse  to 
motion,  capable  of  increasing  its  velocity  to  a  degree  superior  to  that  even  of  the 
wind  itself. 

But  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  construction  of  the  vessel  should  be 
of  such  a  nature,  that,  with  the  same  quantity  of  sail,  it  can  assume  a  velocity  equal 
to  A  or  }  that  of  the  wind.  This  is  not  impossible,  if  all  the  canvass  which  a 
vessel  can  spread  to  the  wind,  in  an  oblique  course,  were  exposed  in  one  sail,  in  a 
direct  course.  This  then  being  supposed,  Bouguer  shews,  that  if  the  sails  be  set  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  with  the  keel  an  angle  of  about  15  degrees,  and  if  they 
receive  the  wind  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  the  vessel  will  continually  acquire  a  new 
acceleration,  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  until  her  velocity  be  superior  to  that  of  the 
wind,  and  that  in  the  ratio  of  about  4  to  3. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that,  as  the  masts  of  vessels  are  placed  at  present,  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  yards  can  form  with  the  keel  an  angle  less  than  40  degrees ;  but 
some  navigators  assert,  that  by  means  of  a  small  change  this  angle  might  be  reduced 
to  30  degrees.  In  this  case,  and  supposing  that  the  vessel  could  acquire  in  the  direct 
line  a  velocity  equal  to  }  that  of  the  wind,  the  velocity  which  it  would  acquire  by 
receiving  the  wind  on  the  sails  at  right  angles,  might  extend  to  1*034  that  of  the 
wind,  which  is  a  little  more  than  unity,  and  therefore  somewhat  more  than  the  velocity 
of  the  wind. 

If  we  suppose  the  same  velocity  possible  in  the  direct  course,  and  that  the  sail 
forms  with  the  keel  an  angle  of  40  degrees,  it  will  be  found  that  the  velocity 
acquired  by  the  vessel  in  an  oblique  course,  wilt  be  nearly  ]|  the  velocity  of  the 
wind. 

This  at  least  will  be  the  case,  if  in  this  position  of  the  sails,  in  regard  to  the  wind, 
they  do  not  hurt  or  obstruct  each  other.  If  all  these  circumstances  therefore  be 
combined,  it  appears  that  though  it  is  possible,  speaking  mathematically,  that  a  vessel 
can  move  with  the  same  velocity  as  the  wind,  or  even  with  a  greater,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  produce  this  effect  in  practice. 

PROBLEM  VI. 

Given  the  direeiion  of  the  wind,  and  the  etmree  which  a  veuei  muet  jntreue  in  order  to 

reach  a  propoeed  place ;  what  poeiHon  of  the  eaile  witt  be  moet  advantageoue  for 

that  purpoee  9 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  wind  blows  from  the  north,  and  that  the  ship's  course  is 
due  east.  If  the  ship,  when  her  head  is  directed  to  that  point,  has  her  yards  parallel 
to  the  keel,  her  progress  will  be  =  0 ;  as  she  vnW  receive  no  impulse  but  in  a  direc- 
'tion  perpendicular  to  the  keel.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  yards  be  perpendicular  to 
the  keel,  as  the  sails  will  not  catch  the  wind,  the  vessel  in  this  case  again  will  not 
move.  Thus,  from  the  first  position  to  the  latter,  the  impulse  in  the  direction  of  the 
keel,  and  consequently  the  velocity,  goes  on  first  increasing,  and  then  decreasing. 
There  is  some  position  therefore  at  which  this  impulse  is  strongest,  or  what  is  called 
a  flurxiJiianii,  and  which  will  make  the  vessel  move  with  the  greatest  velocity.  The 
question  is  to  detemuiie  it 

Oeometridans  have  solved  the  problem,  and  have  found,  that  to  determine  this 
angle,  that  between  the  wind  and  the  proposed  course  must  be  divided  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  tangent  of  the  apparent  angle,  which  the  wind  forms  with  the  yard, 
shall  be  double  to  that  which  the  yard  forms  with  the  course,  or  with  the  keel.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  the  sail  at  first  must  be  placed  in  such  a  situation,  as  to  make 
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with  the  keel  an  angle  of  35  degrees  16  minutei,  and  consequently  with  the  wind  air 
angle  of  54  degrees  44  minutes. 

We  say  the  sail  at  first  must  be  set  in  this  manner ;  for  as  soon  as  the  vessel  has 
acquired  a  greater  velocity,  this  angle  wDl  cease  to  be  the  most  favourable,  and  will 
become  leas  so,  the  more  the  velocity  is  accelerated,  as  must  be  the  case,  till  the 
impulse  of  the  wind  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  resistance  which  the  vessel  suffers  from 
the  water  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  velocity  is  accelerated,  the  wind  strikes  the  sail 
more  obliquely,  and  loses  its  force :  for  this  reason  the  sail  must  be  disposed  in  such 
manner,  as  to  form  with  the  keel  an  angle  always  more  acute,  and  this  angle  may  be 
reduced  to  30  degrees  and  less;  so  that  the  wind  shall  make  with  the  sail  an  angle  of 
GO  degrees  and  more. 

We  have  here  considered  the  question  independently  of  lee- way ;  but  if  this  be 
taken  into  account,  supposing  it  for  example  in  the  present  case  to  be  one  point,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  the  vessel's  head  lie  a  point  nearer  to  the  wind :  the  angle 
then  which  the  wind  forms  with  the  course  will  be  from  78  to  79  degrees;  and  it  will 
be  found  that  on  the  outset,  the  angle  formed  by  the  wind  and  the  sail  ought  to  be 
48^  45^;  and  that  of  the  yard  with  the  keel  29*  45',  which  must  gradually  be  reduced 
to  24  or  25  degrees.  By  then  steering  wmw  ^  w,  the  vessel  will  really  proceed 
east  with  the  greatest  velocity  possible,  or  nearly  so ;  and  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
those  points  which  give  a  wmximuM  the  progressive  bcrease  is  insensible,  this 
greatest  velocity  will  always  be  nearly  obtained,  even  when  the  above  angles  are.  not 
very  exact. 

PSOBLVX  Til. 

/«  what  MaHJier  musi  a  veBie!  at  sea  he  directed,  bo  as  to  proceed  from  any  given  place 

to  another  by  the  ehortett  course  possible  f 
As  the  lozodromic  line,  which  navigators  generally  follow  at  sea,   is  not  the 
shortest  way  from  one  place  to  another,  it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  there  be  not 
flome  means  by  which  the  shortest  course  can  be  pursued ;  for  it  is  evident,  eateris 
paribus,  that  Uie  way  being  shorter,  the  voyage  would  be  sooner  ended. 

As  this  is  no  doubt  possible,  we  shall  first  shew  how  it  may  be  done,  and  then 
examine  with  what  advantage  it  is  attended. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  shortest  way  from  one  place  to  another,  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  is  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Nothing 
then  is  necessary  but  to  keep  the  vessel  continually  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  or 
•t  least  to  deviate  very  little  from  it. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  vessel  is  bound  from  London  to  the  island  of  Trinidad^ 
It  will  be  found  by  trigonometrical  calculation,  that  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  drawn 
from  London  to  Trinidad,  makes  at  London  with  the  meridian  an  angle  of  69*  44', 
aod  at  Trinidad  of  37*  SO' ;  while  that  of  the  loxodromic  line  with  the  meridian  is  at 
London  50^  40^.  The  angle  formed  by  the  course  with  the  meridian,  at  the  time  of 
departure,  ought  therefore  to  be  68^  44'. 

JSut  to  keep  the  vessel  in  this  great  circle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  angle 
every  day ;  and  strictly  speaking  every  hour  and  every  moment ;  otherwise  the  vessel 
will  describe  small  loxodromic  lines,  and  not  the  arc  of  a  great  circle.  The  following 
method,  which  if  not  perfectly  exact,  approaches  very  near  the  truth,  may  be  em« 
ployed  to  effect  this  change. 

Aa  the  angle  at  Trinidad  u  37"  30',  it  may  be  easily  seen,  that  from  the  time  of  the 
veseel's  departure,  till  that  of  her  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  angle  of  the 
course  must  be  gradually  diminished,  from  69^  44'  to  37^  30".  Let  us  divide  the 
difference,  which  is  32^  14',  into  10  equal  portions,  which  will  each  be  3^  13'.  Every 
time  then  that  the  difference  of  longitude  is'Oflfe  tenth  of  the  whole,  or  about 
SP  2ft y  that  is,  when  the  vessel  has  made  about  111  leagues  of  departure  towards  the 
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west,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  3^  Id'  more  to  tbe  south.  &y  these  means  tbe 
vessel  will  be  kept  nearly  on  the  arc  of  a  great  circle,  passing  through  London  sod 
Trinidad. 

These  angles  might  be  more  exactly  determined  by  means  of  trigonometry;  that  ii, 
by  drawing  a  meridinn  at  about  every  four  degrees  of  longitude,  and  sufcenirely 
solving  tbe  spherical  triangles  thence  resulting ;  but  if  we  examine  what  advantage 
would  arise  from  this  operation,  it  will  be  found  of  very  little  importance.  Thedii* 
taiice  from  Plymouth  to  Trinidad,  measured  on  a  great  circle  drawn  from  tbe  one  to 
the  other,  is  about  1212  leagues;  and  if  tbe  loxodromic  line  drawn  from  the  one  to 
the  other  be  measured,  it  will  be  found  to  be  about  1254.  It  is  therefore  not  worth 
while  to  seek  for  the  shortest  course  to  save  about  40  leagues;  especially  asinses 
Toyages  the  principal  object  is  not  to  pursue  the  shortest  route,  but  to  take  advaatige 
of  the  wind  whatever  it  may  be»  in  order  to  complete  the  voyage. 

PBOBLBM  Ym. 
What  it  the  most  advantageout  form  of  etmttnuium  for  the  prow  of  thg  M«sf(  is 
order  thai  ehe  may  tail  better ^  or  be  eatier  tteered  f 

If  one  only  of  these  objects  were  to  be  attained,  that  for  example  of  cleaving  tbe 
water  with  the  greatest  facility,  the  problem  might  be  easily  solved.  The  ibarper  a 
vessel  is  at  tbe  prow,  the  easier  she  can  cut  the  water,  and  consequently  will  be 
better  calculated  for  moving  with  rapidity. 

But  an  object  still  more  important  than  velocity,  \»  that  of  being  easily  worked: 
without  this^  property  a  vessel,  like  a  refractory  horse,  would  render  useless  the 
whole  art  of  tbe  navigator.  But  it  is  shewn,  both  by  experience  and  reason,  that  a 
vessel,  to  be  manageable,  must  be  narrow  towards  the  prow,  in  the  part  immersed, 
in  order  that  the  water  which  runs  along  her  sides  may  strike  tbe  rudder  with  more 
facility.  She  will  also  be  managed  with  more  ease,  tbe  farther  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  from  the  stern ;  and  for  this  reason  the  most  obtuse  and  the  widest  part  of  the 
vessel  must  be  towards  the  head.  This  is  actually  the  case  in  regard  to  all  vessels 
destined  for  voyages. 

Nature,  in  regard  to  this  point,  seems  to  have  provided  man  with  a  model  in  the 
form  of  fishes ;  for  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  the  thickest  part  of  the  fish  is  towards 
the  head,  which  in  general  is  even  pretty  obtuse.  Like  our  ships,  they  have  much 
more  need  of  being  able  to  turn  and  direct  themselves  with  ease,  than  to  move  with 
rapidity.  The  best  vessel  perhaps  would  be  that  constructed  according  to  the  exact 
dimensions  of  a  migrating  fish,  such  as  the  salmon ;  which  seems  to  enjoy,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other,  the  two  properties  of  moving  quick  and  direetog  it- 
self with  ease. 

M.  Camus,  a  gentleman  of  Lorraine,  gives  an  account,  in  his  Mechaniea,  of  seveni 
experiments,  from  which  he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  the  model  of  a  vessel  will  niove 
fittter  with  the  thick  end  foremost,  than  when  cleaving  the  waves  with  the  other, 
which  is  sharper:  he  even  assigns  reasons  for  this  idea,  hut  they  are  eertsiBly  ill 
founded.  These  experiments  are  in  absolute  contradiction  to  sound  theory;  and 
if  ships  have  that  form,  it  is  not  that  they  may  move  faster,  but  in  oonseqnenee 
of  the  necessity  which  has  been  found,  of  sacrificing  the  advantage  of  velocity  to 
that  of  being  easily  manoeuvred. 

M«  Montucla  here,  rather  injudiciously,  opposes  theory  to  experiment,  and  eeofsres 
Camus  improperly,  whose  experiments  and  reasonings  have  been  confirmed  hfihe 
more  accurate  and  extensive  ones  made,  in  the  years  179^—1796^  by  the  English  So- 
eiety  for  the  improvement  of  Naval  Architecture,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  thw 
Beport  of  their  Committee,  printed  in  the  year  1800. 
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FEOBI«BM  IS. 

Whmt  U  the  mott  €»peditiou»  method  of  coming  up  with  a  veeul  whidi  ia  chased,  and 

which  i»  to  the  leeward  f 

Wben  a  renel  ii  descried  at  lea,  and  yoa  are  detirous  of  coming  up  witfa  ber,  yoii 
would  be  mucb  mistaken  if  you  directed  tbe  head  of  your  own  vessels  towards  the 
one  you  are  pursuing;  for  unless  the  chase  were  proceeding  on  tbe  same  course 
ezsctiy,  you  would  either  be  obliged  to  change  your  direction  every  moment,  or  you 
wouid  lose  the  advantage  of  the  wind  by  falling  to  tbe  leeward. 

If  a  body  a  (Fig.  4.)  moves  in  tbe  line  abed,  and  if  it 
be  proposed  that  another  body  a  should  come  up  with  it, 
the  body  a  ought  not  to  be  impelled  in  tbe  direction  a  a  ; 
for  in  a  few  moments  a  will  have  advanced  on  the  line  in 
wbich  it  moves,  and  will  have  reached  the  point  b,  for 
example.  Hence  if  we  suppose  that  the  body  a  always 
changes  its  course,  directing  itself  towards  the  one  it 
pursues,  it  will  describe  a  curve  sucb  as  a  B  c  d  b,  and 
will  at  length  reach  the  body  a  by  going  faster,  but  not 
by  the  shortest  way.  If  it  does  not  change  its  direction 
every  moment,  it  will  arrive  at  a  point  in  tbe  line  a  d, 
which  the  body  a  has  already  left,  and  will  pass  it,  unless 
it  set  out  to  pursue  it  along  tbe  line  a  d,  which  would 
still  make  it  lose  time. 

To  cause  tbe  body  a  therefore  to  come  up  with  a,  in 
tbe  least  time  possible,  a  must  be  directed  to  a  point  in 
tbe  line  a  e  (Fig.  5.),  so  situated,  that  a  b  and  a  e  shall  be 
to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  their  respective  velocities. 
But  these  lines  will  be  in  this  ratio,  if  the  body  a,  at 
every  moment  in  its  course,  has  that  which  it  pursues 
similarly  situated,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  tbe  direction 
A  a ;  that  is,  a  a  being  directed  to  the  south,  if  the  body 
a,  when  it  reaches  b,  is  to  the  south  of  the  body  a  when 
It  arrives  at  b  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  lines  a  b,  a  e,  will  then  be  proportional  to  the 
Telocities  of  tbe  two  bodies,  and  they  will  arrive  at  the  same  time  at  b  or  e. 

Navigators  are  sensible  of  this,  both  from  practice  and  reason  ;  for  if  a  vessel  at  a 

espiea  another  at  a,  tbe  course  of  the  latter  ae,  may  be  ascertained  nearly  without 

mucb  difficulty,  and  tbe  ship  in  chase,  instead  of  directing  her  head  towards  a,  will 

follow  a  course  such* as  a  b,  inclined  from  a,  and  at  the  same  time  tbe  bearing  of  the 

vessel  in  the  direction  a  a  wrll  be  taken  by  means  of  a  compass ;  when  a  has  proceeded 

some  time,  and  reached  b,  for  example,  while  a  has  reached  b,  the  bearing  of  the  vessel 

tf  in  the  direction  fi  b  will  be  again  taken :  if  it  be  still  the  same,  it  is  a  sign  that  a  is 

gainiDg  ground,  for  a  a  and  b  b  are  parallel.   If  the  chace  fiills  a  little  behind,  it  shews 

that  she  may  be  pursued  in  a  line  making  with  the  direction  of  her  course,  a  less  acute 

angle  ;  but  if  she  has  got  a-head,  a  line  more  inclined  must  be  pursued  to  reach  her ; 

and  if  the  line  be  as  mucb  inclined  as  possible,  and  approaches  to  parallelism,  there 

is  reason  to  conclude  that  tbe  chase  is  a  better  sailer,  and  that  all  hope  of  reaching 

her  must  be  given  up. 

It  IB  here  supposed  that  the  chasing  vessel  has  the  advantage,  or  is  to  windward ; 
for  If  she  be  to  leeward,  the  manceuvring  must  be  different,  unless  she  has  a  great 
advantage  in  being  able  to  lie  near  the  wind.  But  this  is  not  the  proper  phiee  for 
enlar^ng  on  these  manoeuvres  of  the  most  ingenious  of  all  arta. 
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Om  deUrmimmg  Uk 

To  find  the  loogitade  at  tea  is  a  probtcm  wbidi  has  long  engaged  tbe  attentioii  of 
■atbeflMtidans ;  and  tbcy  hare  been  stimokted  in  their  eflbru  bjr  Bunifieent  rewards 
which  bare  been  offered  by  loaie  of  the  maritime  states  of  Europe.-  The  British  par. 
liament  offered  £20000.  for  tbe  discovery  of  a  practical  method  which  could  be  relied 
on  within  certain  specified  limits ;  and  the  reward  was  paid  to  Mr.  Harri$ao  for  tbe 
improvements  which  he  made  in  chronometers ;  one  which  he  sent  from  England  to 
Jamaica  being  found  less  than  two  minutes  in  error  on  its  return. 

Since  the  days  of  Harrison  chronometers  have  been  greatly  improved ;  they  sre 
made  of  a  more  portable  sixe,  and  are  sold  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate.  They  form 
an  essentia]  part  of  tbe  outfit  of  every  respectable  navigator,  and  have  conferred  great 
benefits  on  maritime  science. 

Formerly  tbe  mariner  bad  no  guide  to  his  longitude  but  the  dubious  one  depending 
on  tbe  compass  and  tbe  log;  and  at  tbe  conclusion  of  along  voyage  errors  amounting 
to  several  degrees  were  not  unfiequently  found  in  tbe  reckoning. 

To  determine  tbe  longitude  by  celestial  observations  it  is  necessary  to  find  by  inde- 
pendent processes  tbe  time  at  tbe  place  where  you  are ;  and  also  at  tbe  same  instant 
tbe  corresponding  time  at  some  assigned  or  known  meridian,  as  that  of  tbe  Royal  Ob- 
servatory  at  Greenwich,  which  ii  the  meridian  from  which  English  seamen  compute 
their  longitude. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  time  at  tbe  place  of  observation,  we  may  observe,  that  for 
every  individual  instant,  every  celestial  object  has  a  spedfie  place  in  the  heavens— 
changing  its  place  as  tbe  time  changes.  At  every  instant  its  altitude,  or  its  distance 
from  the  horizon,  varies ;  the  change  of  altitude  being  most  rapid  when  tbe  bearing  of 
the  object  is  east  or  wesf ,  and  slowest  when  the  bearing  is  north  or  south,  that  is, 
when  the  object  is  on  the  meridian. 

If  then  the  altitude  of  a  celestial  object  be  observed  with  a  sextant  or  other 
like  instrument,  when  the  altitude  is  varying  quickly,  tbe  true  mean  liare  at  tbe 
place  of  observation  may  be  found  at  the  instant  of  taking  the  altitude.  And  if,  when 
such  an  altitude  is  observed,  the  time  by  a  chronometer  be  noted,  whose  error  for 
Greenwich  mean  time  on  a  given  day,  and  daily  gain  or  loss,  are  knoiim,the  true  mean 
time  at  Greenwich  may  readily  be  inferred,  and  the  difference  between  thcM  local  times 
(one  for  the  meridian  of  the  ship,  and  the  other  for  that  of  Greenwich)  is  tbe  longitbde 
of  the  ship  in  time;  and  it  may  be  converted  into  degrees  by  allowing  15  degrees 
for  every  hour  of  time. 

This  method  of  finding  the  local  time  at  sea,  which  is  that  depending  on  observed  al- 
titudes in  a  known  latitude,  may  be  considered  as  the  only  one  generally  prscticable  at 
sea ;  on  land  many  other  methods  may  be  used  with  advantage.  We  have  adverted  to  one 
method  of  finding  tbe  Greenwich  time,  vis.  that  by  chronometers  whose  errors  snd  rates 
are  settled  before  going  to  sea.  We  have  now  to  give  an  account  of  another  method 
of  determmiugthis  important  element,  which  within  the  last  80  years  has  been  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection^we  mean  that  by  lunar  obaervationt.  By  the  socces. 
sive  efforts  of  men  of  science,  building  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Nbwtoii,  it  is  now 
found  practicable  to  predict  the  moon's  pku%  in  the  heavens  to  a  very  minute  degree  of 
accuracy ;  and  in  &ct,  in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  her  distance  from  the  sun,  nine  fixed 
stars,  and  the  four  brightest  phuiets,  are  given  for  every  third  hour  of  mesa  Green- 
wich time  throughout  the  year,  except  when  tbe  moon  is  too  near  the  sun  to  be 
visible.  It  must  not  however  be  understood  that  her  distance  is  given  from  «//  of 
these  objects  for  everyday;  a  few  conveniently  situated  on  each  side  of  her  are 
selected  for  eich  day,  and  they  are  changed  for  others  as  the  moon  cbaogea  ber 
pbice. 
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Now  if  witli  a  lezUDt  we  observe  tbe  distance  of  the  moon  from  one  of  tlie  objects 
wbose  distances  from  ber  on  tbe  day  of  observation  are  given  in  tbe  Nautical  Almanac, 
we  must  first  find  by  computation  wbat  the  observed  distance  would  bave  been  if 
tbe  observer  bad  been  at  tbe  centre  of  the  earth.  The  methods  which  bave  been 
devised  for  making  this  computation  are  numberless,  and  many  are  of  nearly  equal 
merit.  But  for  tbe  details  of  tbe  methods  we  must  refer  to  works  on  practical  na- 
vigation. 

Having  found  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  son,  star,  or  planet;  as  seen 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  Nautical  Almanac  for 
tbe  given  day,  and  find  to  what  Greenwich  mean  time  the  distance  corresponds ;  and 
comparing  that  time  with  the  local  mean  time  at  tbe  ship,  tbe  longitude  is  deduced 
as  before. 

In  deducing  tbe  distance  seen  at  the  centre  from  that  observed  on  tbe  surface  of  tbe 
earth,  tbe  altitudes  of  both  objects  are  necessary  elements ;  and  if  either  of  tbe 
objects  be  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  meridian,  the  mean  time  at  the  place  may  bo 
deduced  from  its  altitude,  and  the  longitude  found  accordingly. 

Tbe  longitude  may  also  be  found  by  comparing  the  mnm  time  at  the  ship,  of  tbe 
immersion  of  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  in  his  shadow,  or  tbe  emersion  of  tbe  satellite 
from  the  shadow,  with  the  Greenwich  time  of  the  immersion  or  emersion  as  given 
for  tbe  day  in  the  Nautical  Almanac.  Much  difficulty  has  however  been  experienced 
in  holding  a  telescope,  of  sufficient  magnifying  power  for  observing  these  eclipses, 
steady  at  sea;  but  we  are  assured  that  some  persons  have  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

Eclipses  of  the  moon  have  also  been  used  for  finding  the  Greenwich  time ;  but  tbe 
times  of  beginning  and  end,  or  the  contact  of  tbe  border  of  tbe  earth's  shadow  with 
tbe  spots  on  tbe  moon,  can  seldom  booted  with  requisite  precision. 

Eclipses  of  tbe  sun  and  the  kindred  phenomena  of  occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon 
have  occasionally  been  made  available  for  tbe  same  object.  They  admit  of  great  pre- 
cision in  tbe  results,  but  the  necessary  calculations  are  long  and  intricate,  and  the  phe- 
nomena occur  too  seldom  to  be  of  much  use  in  the  practice  of  navigation. 

It  is  to  the  moon,  however,  that  astronomers  have  in  genera]  looked  for  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem ;  the  comparative  quickness  of  her  angular  motion  rendering  her 
decidedly  tbe  most  eligible  of  all  celestial  objects  for  determining  by  ber  motions 
small  intervals  of  time. 

Some  persons  bave  recently  proposed  ber  meridian  aiiitudesn  observed  in  a  latitude 
determined  by  other  means,  for  finding  the  longitude ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
longitude  is  involved  as  an  element  in  the  observed  altitude.  But  no  latitude  can  be 
determined  at  sea  with  the  precision  requisite  to  render  this  method  of  any  value, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  seamen  were  put  on  their  guard  against  trusting  to 
any  such  method  of  finding  their  longitude. 

Before  closing  this  article,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  a  method  which  has  been 
extensively  used  within  the  last  few  years,  for  finding  differences  of  longitude  on 
land :  the  observations  being  the  differences  between  tbe  intervals  of  transit  over 
the  meridian  of  the  moon's  bright  limb,  and  a  star,  as  observed  by  transit  instuments 
at  two  different  places  ;  availing  ourselves  of  the  form  under  which  Mr.  Riddle  has 
put  the  problem  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy.'* 

It  is  evident  (Mr.  Riddle  observes),  that  if  the  moon  had  no  motion,  and  ber 
semi'diameter  did  not  change,  the  inter vsl  between  the  times  of  transit  would  be  tbe 
same  at  both  places,  and  that  tho  difference  of  the  intervals  arises  from  and  is  equal 
to  the  inciease  of  tbe  moon*s  right  asceiwion  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  limb's  passing  from  one 
meridian  to  the  other ;  or  tbe  westerly  meridian  must  revolve  in  that  time  through 
an  angle  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  difference  of  longitude,  and  the  increase  of  the  moon's 
right  ascension. 

Therefore,  if  os=  the  different  longitude  i  :=  the  increase,  in  time  of  tbe  moon's 
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light  atcensioB  in  a  udereal  hour,  and  i'  tbe  observed  increase  of  her  right 

(or  Me  diffkr§nee  oftk4  obtervtd  intervah)  between  the  passing  the  two  meridiana, 

then  I  :  Ifc  ::  I*  ;  d+i/  whence  d= i*. 

Now  from  the  Nautical  Almanac,  the  increase  of  the  moon's  right  aseension  in  an 
hour  may  be  taken  out  at  once,  and  hence  its  increase  in  a  sidereal  hour  may  readily 
be  found,  whence  the  longitude  may  readily  be  computed. 

Ih  —  I 

Mr.  Riddle  gives  a  table  of  three  pages,  which  contains  the  name  of for 

every  possible  valne  of  i,  the  argument  of  the  table  being  i  for  an  hoar  of  mean  time,  bat 
the  number  from  the  table  corresponds  to  i  for  an  hour  of  sidereal  time ;  so  that  there 
is  no  necessity  for  reducing  the  mean  time  interval  into  a  sidereal  one.  With  the  aid 
of  the  table  the  longitude  may  be  found  by  adding  two  logarithms  together. 

PROBLEM  XI. 

If  a  vesMel  should  be  able  to  reach  either  of  the  poles,  what  method  ought  the  commomder 
to  pursue,  in  order  to  steer  in  the  direction  of  a  determinate  Meridian  t 

The  difficulty  which  this  problem  seems,  on  the  first  view,  to  present,  arises  from 
this  circumstance,  that  if  a  vessel  were  at  either  of  the  poles,  to  whichever  aide  she 
might  turn,  her  head  would  be  directed  towards  the  south  or  north.  Every  line  drawn 
from  that  point  to  any  point  whatever  in  the  horixon,  is  a  meridian ;  and  consequently 
at  the  pole  there  is  neither  east  nor  west.  But  if  there  is  neither  east  nor  west,  bow 
would  she  steer,  or  how  would  it  be  possible,  all  the  meridians  being  similar,  to  find 
that  in  the  direction  of  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed,  in  order  to  reach  the 
proposed  place  ? 

This  however  is  not  all:  if  a  vessel  should  reach  one  of  the  poles,  it »  probable 
that  the  compass  would  become  useless,  or  as  the  sailors  say  nm  entirebf  wuut  ;*  and 
there  are  only  two  ways  of  navigating  a  vessel,  either  by  the  oiagnetic  needle,  or  by 
observing  the  stars,  or  rather  by  both  these  methods  combined. 

Such  is  the  problem  which  the  astronomer  who  accompapied  the  Hon.  Capt. 
Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave,  sent  out  to  attempt  a  passage  through,  the  northern 
ocean,  would  have  had  to  solve,  had  the  expedition  succeeded.  If  the  progress  of 
the  vessel  had  not  been  stopped  by  the  ice,  he  would  have  proceeded  to  the  90th 
degree  of  latitude  in  order  to  arrive  by  the  shortest  passage  at  the  strait  which  sepa- 
rates Asia  from  America — a  strait,  the  existence  of  which  is  Jiow  confirmed  by  the 
expeditions  of  the  Russians,  and  by  the  researches  of  Captain  Cook,  and  whidi  lies  in 
about  the  176th  degree  of  longitude.  I  proposed  this  problem  to  myself,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  new  attempt  which  was  about  to  be  undertaken  in  France,  by  H  do 
Bougainville.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  proposed  to  a  celebrated  astronomer,  • 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences :  I  do  not  know  what  answer  he  reUiroed ; 
but  my  solution  is  as  follows :~. 

Had  I  been  tbe  navigator  entrusted  with  the  expedition,  that  I  might  not  be  takoi 
by  surprise,  I  should  have  provided  myself  with  two  or  three  good  time*keepen»  all 
exactly  set  to  the  time  at  the  port  of  departure,  which  I  suppose  to  be  Brest. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  sea  was  found  open,  and  that  I  had  arrived  at  tbe  north 
pole.  I  shall  suppose  also  that  my  compass  had  become  entirely  useless ;  but  that  I 
had  the  son  on  the  horizon,  which  is  the  case  in  summer,  and  therefore  such  aa  expe- 
dition ought  never  to  be  undertaken  but  at  that  period,  during  which  the  sun  b  visible 
in  those  regions. for  several  months.  It  is  evident  that  by  oonsaltingmy  time-keepera, 
the  moment  when  they  indicated  noon  would  be  that  when  the  sun  was  on  the  meffi- 
dian  of  Brest ;  consequently  had  I  been  desiroos  of  returning  thither,  nothing  would 

•  There  im  no  rouon  to  belieTO  Uist  th«  eoapMs  wmdd  have  ao  dintf^w  power  al  te 
Mai  pole,  m  the  magnetie  pole  and  that  of  tbe  esrlh  aie  quite  dMaot. 
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ba?e  been  necessary  but  to  turn  the  ship's  head  towards  the  siiu,  and  to  steer  on  that 
course  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  the  sun  at  the  end  of  an  hour  15  degrees  to  the 
starboard ;  at  the  end  of  two  hours  30  degrees,  &c.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that 
by  these  means,  though  destitute  of  a  compass,  I  should  have  kept  my  vessel  pretty 
exactly  on  the  line  of  the  determinate  meridian. 

Now,  if  the  meridian,  on  which  it  was  necessary  I  should  steer,  had  been  distant 
from  that  of  the  place  of  departure  176^,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  with  that  of  the 
Btrait  which  separates  Asia  from  America,  it  may  he  easily  seen  that  I  should  have 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  direct  the  sbip*s  head  within  about  4  degrees  of  the  point 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  sun,  when  the  time-keepers  indicated  noon;  or 
towards  the  sun  itself  when  they  indicated  16  minutes  after  midnight,  and  then 
to  keep  on  this  course  by  the  method  above  described ;  changing  every  hour  the 
angle  formed  by  the  ship's  course  with  the  azimuth  passing  through  the  sijn.  If  we 
suppose  the  mouth  of  the  strait  in  question  to  be,  in  regard  to  Brest,  in  the  longi- 
tude already  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  I  should  not  have  failed  to  enter  it. 

But,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  expedient  would  be  necessary  only  when  very 
near  to  the  pole :  at  the  distance  often  degrees  from  it,  other  means  of  directing  the 
ship's  course  might  be  employed.     We  shall  not  however  enlarge  farther  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  for  it  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  point  out  these  means,  since  the  latest 
voyages  seem  to  prove  that  the  arctic  pole,  at  the  most  favourable  seasons,  that  is  to 
lay  during  the  summer  of  our  hemisphere,  is  surrounded  by  a  covering  of  ice  ten  de- 
grees at  least   in  diameter,  and  which  even  extends    farther   towards  Asia   and 
America;  or,  in  all  probability,  adheres  to  these  two  continents,  except  perhaps 
during  some  excessively  hot  summers.     In  a  word,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the 
idea  of  traversing  the  frozen  ocean,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  seas  of  China  and 
Japan,  is  a  mere  chimera ;  and  that  if  a  vessel  should  even  be  able  to  get  thither,  by 
steering  close  along  the  shores  of  Asia  or  America,  to  the  strait  above  mentioned, 
the  voyage  would  be  attended  with  so  many  dangers,  and  require  circumstances  so 
&vourable,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  it.     What  indeed  would  become  of 
a  ship  if,  retarded  by.  any  of  the  accidents  so  common  in  those  t^eas,  she  should  be 
obliged  to  winter,  nearly  a  whole  year,  in    any   port  of  the   almost  uninhabited 
northern  coast  of  Asia?     What  assistance  could  she  expect  from  the  Samoeides,  or 
any  other  of  these  nations  still  more  barbarous?     If  the  crew  remained  there,  how 
could  they  secure  themselves  from  the  intense  cold  of  these  climates  ?    If  they  quitted 
their  vessel,  to  take  up  their  lodging  in  a  close  hut,  after  carrying  thither  their  pro- 
visions, would  not  the  vessel  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  plundered  or  burnt? 
8uch  an  enterprise  would  require,  that  the  commercial  nation  which   undertook  it, 
should  have  a  port  belonging  to  it  in  some  advantageous  situation,  that  ships  obliged 
to  winter  in  those  cold  regions  might  have  a  convenient  place  of  shelter.     But  what 
appearance  is  there  that  Russia,  the  sole  mistress  of  these  countries,  will  ever  con- 
sent to  such  a  measure ;  especially  as  the  Russian  government  so  lojig  concealed  the 
information  it  had  obtained  in  regard  to  the  strait  above  mentioned  ? 
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«        V 


PART  NINTH. 


CONTAINING   80MX    CURIOUS    PARTICULARS    IN    REGARD  TO 

ARCHITECTURE. 


Architecturs  may  be  considered  under  two  points  of  view.  According  to  the 
first,  it  is  an  art,  the  object  of  which  is  to  anite  utility  and  grace ;  to  give  to  an 
edifice  that  form  fittest  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  destined,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  agreeable  by  its  proportions ;  to  strike  the  beholder  by  magnitude  or  ex- 
tent, and  to  please  by  the  harmony  of  the  different  parts  and  their  relation  to  esck 
other :  the  more  an  architect  succeeds  in  uniting  all  these  requisites,  the  more  be 
will  be  entitled  to  rank  among  the  eminent  men  who  ha?e  distinguished  themaelret 

in  this  art. 

But  it  is  not  under  this  point' of  view  that  we  here  consider  it;  we  shall  coofioe 
ourselves  to  the  geometrical  and  mechanical  part  of  Architecture,  as  it  presents  os 
with  several  curious  and  useful  questions,  which  we  shall  lay  before  the  reader. 

PROBLRM  z. 

To  cut  a  Tree  into  a  Beam  capable  of  the  greateet  poeeibU  reeiMiamee. 
This  problem  belongs  properly  to  Mechanics ;  but  on  account  of  its  use  in  Ardii- 
tecture,  we  thought  it  might  be  proper  to  give  it  a  place  here,  and  to  discuss  it  both 
geometrically  and  philosophically.    We  shall  first  examine  it  under  the  former  point 
of  view. 

Galileo,  who  first  undertook  to  apply  geometry  to  the  resistance  of  solids,  hss 
determined  on  a  very  ingenious  train  of  reasoning,  that  when  a  body  is  placed  bori- 
sontally,  and  fixed  by  one  of  its  extremities,  as  is  the  case  with  a  quadrangular  beam 
projecting  from  a  wall,  if  a  weight  be  suspended  from  the  other  extremity,  in  order 
to  break  it,  the  resistance  which  it  opposes  is  in  the  compound  ratio  of  the  boriaoatsl 
dimension  and  the  square  of  the  vertical  dimension.  But  this  would  be  more 
correctly  true,  if  the  matter  of  the  body  were  of  a  homogeneous  and  inflexible 
texture. 

It  has  oeen  shewn  also,  that  if  a  beam  Is  supported  at  both  extremities,  and  if  s 
weight,  tending  to  break  it,  be  suspended  from  the  middle,  the  resistance  it  opposes 
is  in  the  ratio  of  the  product  of  the  breadth  and  square  of  the  depth,  divided  by  half 
the  length. 

To  solve  therefore  the  proposed  problem,  we  must  cut  from  the  trunk  of  the 

tree  a  beam  of  such  dimensions,  that  the  product  of  the 
square  of  the  one  by  the  other  shall  be  the  greatest  possible. 
Let  ▲  B  then  (Fig.  1.),  be  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  whidi 
is  the  section  of  the  trunk;  the  question  is,  to  inscribe  in 
this  circle  a  rectangle,  as  a  b bf,  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
.  square  of  one  of  its  sides  A  v,  multiplied  by  the  other  side 
A  B,  shall  give  the  greatest  product.  But  it  can  be  proved 
that,  for  this  purpose,  we  must  first  take,  in  the  diameter  a  a, 
the  part  a  d  equal  to  a  third  of  it,  and  raise  the  perpendicolar 
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]>  I,  tin  it  meet  the  dreumference  in  b  :  if  b  b  and  b  a  be  tben  drawn,  and  also  a  f 
and  p  B  parallel  to  them,  we  shall  have  the  rectangle  ▲  b  b  f,  of  such  a  nature,  that 
the  product  of  the  square  of  a  f  by  b  f,  will  be  greater  than  that  given  by  any  other 
rectangle  inscribed  in  the  same  circle.  If  a  beam  of  these  dimensions,  cut  from  the 
proposed  trunk,  be  placed  in  such  a  manner,  that  its  greatest  breadth  a  f  shall  be 
perpendicular  to  the  horison,  it  will  present  more  resistance  than  any  other  thai 
could  be  cut  from  the  same  trunk ;  and  even  than  a  square  beam  cut  from  it,  though 
the  latter  would  contain  more  matter. 

Remark, — Such  would  be  the  solution  of  the  problem,  if  the  suppositions  from 
which  Galileo  deduced  his  principles,  in  regard  to  the  resistance  of  solids,  were 
altogether  correct.  He  indeed  supposes  that  the  matter  of  the  body  to  be  broken 
is  perfectly  homogeneous,  or  composed  of  parallel  fibres,  equally  distributed  around 
the  axis,  and  presenting  an  equal  resistance  to  rupture ;  but  this  is  not  entirely  the 
case  with  a  beam  cut  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  has  been  squared. 

By  examining  the  manner  in  which  Tegetation  takes  place,  it  has  been  found,  that 
the  ligneous  coats  of  a  tree,  formed  by  its  annual  growth,  are  almost  concentric ;  and 
that  they  are  like  so  many  hollow  cylinders,  thrust  into  each  other,  and  united  by  a 
kind  of  medullary  substance,  which  presents  little  resistance :  it  is  therefore  these 
ligneous  cylinders  chiefly,  and  almost  wholly,  which  oppose  resistance  to  the  force 
that  tends  to  break  them. 

But,  what  takes  place  when  the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  squared,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
oouTerted  into  a  beam  ?    It  is  evident — and  it  will  be  rendered  more  sensible  by 

inspecting  Fig.  2 — ^that  all  the  ligneous  cylinders,  greater  than 
^^'  the  circle  inscribed  in  the  square,  which  is  the  section  of  the 

beam,  are  cut  off  on  the  sides ;  and  therefore  the  whole  resist- 
ance almost  arises  from  the  cylindric  trunk  inscribed  in  the  solid 
part  of  the  beam.  The  portions  of  the  cylindric  coats  which 
are  towards  the  angles,  add  indeed  a  little  strength  to  that  cy- 
linder, for  they  cannot  fail  of  opposing  some  resistance  to  the 
breaking  force ;  but  it  is  much  less  than  if  the  ligneous  cylinder 
were  entire.  In  the  state  in  which  they  are  they  oppose  only  a  moderate  effort  to 
flection,  and  even  to  rupture.  For  this  reason,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
strength  of  a  joist  made  of  a  small  tree,  and  that  of  another  which  has  been  sawn, 
or  cut  with  several  others  from  the  same  beam  or  block.  The  latter  is  generally 
weak,  and  so  liable  to  break,  that  joists,  and  other  timber  of  this  kind,  ought  to  be 
carefully  rejected  from  all  wooden  work  which  has  to  support  any  considerable 
weight. 

We  shall  here  add,  that  these  ligneous  and  concentric  cylinders  are  not  all  of  equal 
strength.  The  coats  nearest  the  centre,  being  the  oldest,  are  also  the  hardest ;  while, 
according  to  theory,  the  absolute  resistance  is  supposed  to  be  uniform  throughout. 

It  needs  therefore  excite  no  surprise,  that  experience  should  not  entirely  confirm, 
and  even  that  it  should  sometimes  oppose,  the  result  of  theory.  Hence  we  are  under 
considerable  obligations  to  Duhamel  and  Buffon,  for  having  subjected  the  resistance 
of  timber  to  experiments ;  as  it  is  of  great  impqrtance  in  architecture  to  know  the 
strength  of  the  beams  employed,  in  order  that  larger  and  more  timber  than  is  neces- 
sary may  not  be  used. 

But  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  beam  capable 
of  the  greatest  resistance,  which  can  be  cut  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  is  not  the 
aquare  beam  ;  for  the  following  experiments  made  by  Duhamel  seem  to  prove,  the 
nze  being  the  same,  that  the  beam  which  has  more  depth  in  proportion  than  breadth, 
when  the  depth  is  placed  vertically,  presents  so  much  more  resistance ;  and  even 
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without  deviating  very  much  from  the  law  proposed  by  Galileo,  yiz^  the  compoiui4 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  vertical  dimension  and  that  of  the  breadth. 

Duhamel  indeed  caused  to  be  broken  twenty  square  bars  of  the  same  volume,  to 
determine  what  form  of  dressing  would  render  them  capable  of  the  greatest  resist- 
ance. They  all  had  100  square  lines  of  base,  and  four  of  each  sort  were  employed  of 
the  different  dimensions,  to  compose  the  same  area. 

The  first  four,  which  were  10  lines  in  every  direction,  sustained  a  weight  of  131 
pounds. 

Four  others,  which  were  12  lines  in  one  direction  and  S^  in  another,  sustained  each 
154  pounds.     The  above  law  would  give  157  pounds. 

The  next  four,  which  were  14  lines  in  height  and  7|  in  breadth,  supported  each 
164  pounds.     Calculation  would  give  163  pounds. 

Four  more,  which  were  16  lines  in  height  and  6f  in  breadth,  sustained  each  180 
pounds.    According  to  calculation  they  ought  to  have  supported  209  pounds. 

The  last  four,  which  were  18  lines  in  height  and  5)  in  breadth,  sustained  each  248 
pounds.  Calculation  would  have  given  only  233  pounds.  It  is  \ery  singular  that  in 
this  case  calculation  should  give  less  than  experience;  while  in  the  other  cases  the 
result  was  contrary. 

Buffon  began  experiments  on  a  larger  scale,  in  regard  to  the  resistance  of  timber,  an 
account  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the 
year  1741.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  pursue  this  subject,  on  which  no  one 
could  have  thrown  more  light.  It  appears  to  result  from  these  experiments,  that  the 
resistance  increases  less  than  in  the  square  of  the  vertical  dimension,  and  decreases  in 
a  ratio  somewhat  greater  than  the  inverse  of  the  length. 

In  short,  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  to  solve  the  proposed  problem,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  physical  data  of  which  we  are  not  yet  in  possession ;  that  the 
beam  capable  of  the  greatest  resistance,  that  can  be  cut  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  it 
not  a  square  beam ;  and  that  in  general  numy  researches  are  to  be  made  respecting 
the  lightening  of  carpenters'  work,  which  often  contains  forests  of  timber  in  a  great 
part  useless. 

Our  readers  are  referred  to  Barlow  on  the  Strength  of  Timber,  for  a  series  of  valu- 
able experiments  and  important  deductions  on  this  subject. 

FROBLBM  n. 

Of  the  most  perfect  form  of  on  Arch.    Properties  of  the  Catenarian  Cme,  tmd  their 

application  to  the  iolution  of  this  problem. 

The  most  perfect  arch,  no  doubt,  would  be  that,  the  voussoirs  of  which  being 
exceedingly  thin,  and  even  smooth  on  the  sides  in  contact,  should  maintain  tbera« 
selves  in  complete  equilibrium.  It  may  easily  be  perceived  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  form,  very  light  materials  might  be  employed  ;  and  we  shall  shew  also  that  its 
push  or  thrust  on  the  piers  would  be  much  less  than  that  of  any  other  arch  of  the 
iame  height,  constructed  on  the  same  piers. 

This  property  and  this  advantage  are  found  in  a  curve  well  known  to  geometric 
dans  under  the  name  of  the  Catenarian,  and  called  by  the  French  la  Chainette*    This 

name  has  beev  given  to  it  because  it  represents  the  curve  as- 
sumed by  b  chaiu  ▲  c  b.  Fig.  3,  composed  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  infinitely  small  and  perfectly  equal  links,  or  by  a  rope  per- 
fectly uniform  and  exceedingly  flexible,  when  suspended  freely 
by  its  two  extremities. 

The  determination  of  this  curve  was  one  of  those  problems 
which  Leibnitz  and  Bernoulli  proposed  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  in  order  to  shew  the  superiority  of  their  calen- 
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ktion  ofw  thtt  common  analytis ;  which  indeed  is  hardly  sufficient  to  sol? e  b  problem 
of  thii  nature.  But  we  mutt  here  confine  ourieWes  to  a  few  of  the  properties  of  the 
curve  in  question. 

If  the  curre  A  B  c,  (Figs.  3.,  4.),  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner, 
that  its  summit  shall  be  uppermost ;  and  if  a  multitude  of  globes 
be  so  arranged,  that  their  centre  shall  be  in  the  circumference 
of  this  curve,  they  will  all  remain  motionless  and  in  equilibrium : 
much  more  will  this  equilibrium  subsist,  if,  instead  of  balls,  we 
substitute  thin  voussoirs,  the  joints  of  which  will  pass  through 
the  points  in  contact,  as  they  will  touch  each  other  in  a  surface 

hi  more  extensive  than  the  points  in  which  we  suppose  the  balls  to  touch  each 

other. 

Now  to  describe  a  curve  of  this  kind  is  attended  with  no 
difficulty ;  for  let  us  suppose  that  the  space  a  b,  comprehended 
between  the  two  piers  a  and  b  of  Fig.  6.,  is  to  be  covered 
with  an  arch,  and  that  the  elevation  of  this  arch  is  to  be  a  c. 
Trace  out  on  a  wall  a  horizontal  line^i  b.  Fig.  8,  equal  to  a  b  ; 
then  from  the  middle  of  a  6  draw  e  perpendicular  to  it,  and 
equal  to  s  c;  and  having  fixed  to  the  points,  a  and  b,  the 
two  ends  of  a  very  flexible  rope  or  chain,  formed  of  small  linki 
pel  fectly  equal  and  yery  moveable,  so  that  when  suspended 
freely  it  shall  pass  through  the  point  e,  mark  out  on  the  wall  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  points  or  eyes  of  these  links,  without 
deranging  them:  the  curve  described  through  these  points 
will  be  the  one  required ;  and  nothing  will  be  easier  than  to 
trace  out  the  plan  of  it  on  the  wall  as  represented  by  ▲  c  b, 
Fig.  5. 

Then  trace  out  at  an  equal  distance,  both  without  and  within 
A  c  B,  two  curves,  which  will  represent  the  extrados  and  intra- 
dos  of  the  arch  to  be  constructed.  Divide  the  curve  a  c  into 
any  number  of  equal  parts  at  pleasure ;  and  through  these 
points  of  division  draw  lines  perpendicular  to  the  curve,  which 
may  be  done  mechanically  with  sufficient  exactness  for  practice : 
these  perpendiculars  will  divide  the  arch  into  voussoirs ;  and 
you  will  thus  havea  plan  of  thearch  described  on  the  wall.  From 
(his  plan  it  will  be  easy  to  construct  the  pannel  or  model  boards  for  cutting  the  stones 
according  to  the  proper  form.  If  these  operations  are  accurately  performed,  were 
the  line  AS  a  hundred  feet,  and  the  height  s  c  still  more,  the  voussoirs  of  this  arch 
would  maintain  themselves  in  equilibrium,  however  small  the  part  in  contact  might 
be :  for,  mathematically  speaking,  they  ought  to  maintain  themselves  in  equilibrium 
even  if  the  surfaces  in  contact  were  highly  polished  and  slippery :  consequently  the 
equilibrium  will  subsist  much  more  when  cut  in  the  usual  manner. 

Now  to  find  the  force  with  which  an  arch  of  this  kind  pushes  against  its  piers,  or 
tends  to  overturn  them,  draw  a  tangent  to  the  point  a  the  commencement  of  the 
ciirve.  Fig.  6.,  which  may  be  done  mechanically  by  assuming  two  points  very  near  the 
curve,  and  drawing  through  these  points  a  line  which  Will  meet  in  f,  the  axis  $  e  con« 
tinued.*  This  tangent  being  given,  it  can  be  demonstrated  in  mechanics  that  the 
whole  weight  of  the  semi«arch  a  c,  is  to  the  weight  or  force  with  which  it  pushes  the 
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•  Tfajiitaacnit  may  be  drawn  geometrically  in  the  fbllovine  oianiier :  aaakeaw  of  tbispropertioB  t 
••2«eisto«e  +  «c,  aoioac  —  #etoa  foarth  tenn,«hldi  we  ihall  eall  c  «  «  if  >oa  taen  say : 
m  ciftiil»«c,iois««to#f#the  point  t  will  be  that  when  the  taagtnt  to  the  poiaC  m  will  veel 
the 
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pier  in  a  horisontal  direction,  ai  t  f  t8  to  <  a.  On  the  other  hand,  we  mutt  add  to  the 
weight  of  the  pier  the  force  with  which  the  semi-arch  preBiea  upon  it  perpendico- 
larly ;  that  is  to  say,  the  absolute  weight  of  the  semi-arch :  in  this  manner  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  pier  may  be  found,  by  the  following  arithmetical  operation,  which  we  ftbill 
here  substitute  for  a  geometrical  construction,  as  the  Utter  might  appear  too  complex 
to  the  generality  of  our  readers. 

We  shall  suppose  the  span  ▲  b  to  be  60  feet.  Fig.  5.  and  6.,  and  consequentlj 
▲  8  will  be  30  feet ;  we  suppose  a  c  to  be  30  feet  also,  in  order  that  we  may  compare 
the  push  or  thrust  of  this  arch  with  that  of  a  semi-circular  one  Let  the  length  a  c 
be  45  feet  1  inch  8  lines,*  and  the  breadth  of  the  .arch  1  foot ;  lor,  on  account  of  the 
reasons  above  mentioned,  it  may  be  constructed  with  safety  in  this  light  manner.  If 
the  height  of  the  pier  then  be  40  feet,  required  the  thickness  it  ought  to  bare  in 
order  to  overcome  the  thrust  of  the  arch. 

It  will  be  found,  .on  thtii  supposition,  that  the  tangent  of  the  point  a,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  catenarian  curve  or  arch,  will  meet  its  axis  «  e  produced,  in  a  point 
t  so  situated,  that  a  t  will  be  71  (  feet.  If  s  a  be  then  divided  by  s  f,  we  shall  hare 
the  number  Df,  which  must  be  reserved,  and  which  we  shall  call  n. 

Now  take  a  fourth  proportional  to  the  height  of  the  pier,  the  length  a  c  of  the 
semi-arch,  and  to  its  thickness,  and  let  the  half  of  this  fourth  proportional,  which  io 
this  is  ^,  be  called  d. 

Then  multiply  a  c  by  the  thickness  1,  and  the  product  by  double  the  reierTed 
number  n,  which  will  give  37f ;  to  this  number  add  the  square  of  d,  and  extitct 
the  square  root  of  the  sum,  which  will  be  6| ;  if  the  above  number  o  be  taken  from 
this  root,  we  shall  have  5  feet  7  inches,  for  the  breadth  of  the  pier.f  The  pier  being 
constructed  of  materials  homogeneous  to  the  arch,  it  is  certain  that  it  will  resist  the 
force  with  which  the  latter  tends  to  throw  it  down ;  for,  to  simplify  the  calculstioo, 
we  have  made  a  supposition  which  is  not  altogether  exact,  but  which  increases  in  some 
measure  the  breadth  of  the  pier.  This  observation  we  think  necessary,  that  we  om/ 
not  be  accused  of  committing  a  wilful  error. 

If  this  breadth  be  compared  with  that  necessary  to  support  a  circular  arch  forming 
a  complete  semi-circle,  the  latter  will  be  found  to  be  much  greater,  for  it  ought  to  be 
near  8  feet. 

The  push  of  an  arch  constructed  on  a  circular  foundation,  such  as  the  arch  of  a 
dome,  being  only  about  one  half  that  exerted  on  its  piers  by  a  vault  ai^h  of  the  same 
thickness,  it  thence  follows  that,  on  the  above  supposition,  the  side  of  such  s  dome 
would  require  only  33}  inches  in  thickness.  But  it  can  bedemonstrated,  even  by  the  figure 
of  the  catenarian  curve,  that  the  arch  may  be  but  about  a  foot  in  thickness.  Hence 
we  may  see  how  ill  founded  was  the  objection  made  to  the  architect  of  the  chuich  of 
Saint  Genevieve,  of  its  being  impossible  to  construct,  on  the  base  he  employed,  the 
dome  which  he  projected ;  for  he  could  have  done  it' even  if  we  suppose  his  constrse- 
tion  to  be  such  as  the  author  of  the  objection  traced  out  to  him,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  Fontana,  or  rather  according  to  the  mode  which  that  architect  followed  is 
the  construction  of  his  domes.  What  then  would  have  been  the  case,  had  the 
architect  alluded  to,  instead  of  first. constructing  a  cylinder  of  36  feet,  which  it  how- 
ever appears  was  never  his  design,  made  his  arch  rise  immediately  in  a  estenariao 
carve,  above  the-  circular  coniice,  which  crowned  his  pendentives,  or  above  a  wde 
of  small  height?  It  is  evident  that  the  push  of  this  arch  would  have  been  much 
less ;  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  should  be  found  by  calculation  that  bii 
piers  would  have  been  capable  of  sustaining  the  arch  raised  above  them,  even  soppos- 

*  It  is  foimd  fafy  ealonlation  that  this  oagUt  to  be  the  length, 
t  This  det«;nBiiiftti(m  of  the  breadth  or  thidmeaB  of  the  pier,  if  not 
at  least  be  coondered  aa  suffldeDtly  scar  §n  practical  iwrpreea. 
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ing  tbem  insulated »  and  not  allowing  them  any  support  from  the  re-entering  angles 
of  the  church,  which  might  have  been  made  to  rest  against  tbem. 

We  shall  conclude  with  obsca^ving,  that  if  it  were  require<^  to  find,  by  prin*- 
ciples  similar  to  those  which  gave  rise  to  the  discovery  of  the  catenarian  curve, 
the  most  advantageous  form  for  a  dome,  tbe  problem  would  be  exceedingly  diffi- 
calt;  for  if  we  suppose  this  arch  divided  into  small  sectors,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  weight  of  the  voussoirs  is  not  equal,  and  that  their  relation  depends  even 
on  the  form  given  to  tbe  arch.  What  has  been  here  said,  ought  therefore  to  be 
eonridered  only  as  an  approximation  of  the  most  advantageous  figure  which  the 
arch  in  that  rase  ought  to  have. . 

P&OBLSSt  in. 
Hcfm  to  eofMtruct  a  htmiMpherieal  atch,  or  what  the  French  Architects  eaU  an  arch 

en  cut' de-four,  which  shall  have  no  thrust  on  the  piers. 
The  dispute  carried  on,  some  years  ago,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  warmth, 
respecting  the  possibility  of  executing  the  cupola  of  the  new  church  of  Saint  Gene- 
vieve, gave  me  an  opportunity  of  examining  whether,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
tbe  supporters  would  be  necessarily  too  weak  to  resist  the  thrust  of  an  arch  of  63 
feet  in  diameter,  there  might  not  be  found  some  resources  to  render  the  construction 
of  the  cupola  possible.  I  soon  found  that  it  was  possible,  by  means  of  a  very  simple 
artifice,  to  construct  a  hemispherical  arch,  or  an  arch  in  the  form  of  a  semi^spheroid, 
which  should  have  no  sort  of  thrust  on  its  piers,  or  on  the  cylindric  tower  by  which 
it  is  supported.  This  will  be  readily  conceived  from  the  following  reasoning  and 
illustration. 

It  is  evident  that  a  hemispherical  arch  would  exert  no  thrust  on  its  support,  if  tbe 
first  row  were  of  one  piece.  But  though  this  is  impossible,  the  deficiency  may  lie 
supplied,  and  such  an  arrangement  may  be  made,  that  not  only  the  first  row,  but  that 
several  of  those  above  it,  shall  be  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  voussoirs 
can  have  no  movement  capable  of  disjoining  them,  as  we  shall  here  shew.  The  he- 
misphericnl  arch  will  then  exert  no  kind  of  thrust  on  its  supporters ;  so  that  it  may 
not  only  be  sustained  by  the  lightest  cylindric  pier,  but  even  by  simple  columns, 
which  would  furnish  the-means  of  rearing  a  work  very  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
construction.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  tbe  voussoirs  of  any  row  can  he  connected  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  have  no  motion  tending  to  make  tbem  recede  from  the  centre. 
There  are  several  methods  of  accomplishing  this  object. 

1st.  Let  A  and  b  (Fig.  7.  No.  2  )  be  two  conti- 
Rg,  7.     A'«.  1.  guous  voussoirs,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  three 

feet  in  length,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
Cut  out  on  the  contiguous  sides  two  cavities  in  the 
form  of  a  dove-tail,  four  inches  in  depth,  with  an 
aperture  of  the  same  extent  at  ab;  five  or  six 
K^^^  inches  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth  zXcdm 

jVo.  9.  This  cavity  will  serve  to  receive  a  double  key  ot 

rast  iron,  as  appears  in  the  same  Fig.  No.  1 ;  or  even 
of  common  forged  iron,  which  will  be  still  more  secure,  as  the  latter  is  not  so  brittle 
as  the  former.  These  two  voussoirs  will  thus  be  connected  together  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  cannot  be  separated  without  breaking  the  dove-tail  at  its  re-entering 
angle ;  but  as  each  of  its  dimensions  in  this  place  will  be  four  inches,  it  may  be  easily 
seen  that  an  immense  force  would  be  required  to  produce  that  effect ;  for  we  are 
taught,  by  well  known  experiments  on  tbe  strength  of  iron,  that  it  requires  a  force 
of  4500  pounds  to  break  a  bar  of  forged  iron  an  inch  square  by  the  arm  of  a  lever 
of  6  inches :  consequently  28B000  would  be  necessary  to  break  a  bar  of  16  square 
inches,  like  that  in  question.     Heuce  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  these  voussoirs 
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will  be  connected  together  by  «  force  of  288000  pounds,  and  at  they  will  nerff  a- 
perieiioe  an  effort  to  disjoin  them  nearly  so  great,  as  might  easily  be  proved  hj  al- 
culation,  it  follows  that  they  may  be  considered  as  one  piece. 

They  might  e?en  be  still  farther  strengthened,  in  a  very  considerable  degree:  for 
the  height  of  these  dove^tails  might  be  made  double,  and  a  cavity  might  be  cut  io 
the  middle  of  the  bed  of  the  upper  voussoir,  fit  to  receive  it  entirely :  the  dove-t«il 
could  not  then  be  broken  without  breaking  the  upper  voussoir  also.  But  it  nsy 
easily  seen  that,  to  produce  this  effect,  an  immense  force  would  be  required. 

2d.  But  as  some  persons  may  condemn  the  use  of  irou  in  works  of  this  kind,  we 
shall  propose  another  method,  not  attended  with  .the  same  inconvenience,  if  it  ntXij 
be  one  ;*  and  hi  which  nothing  is  employed  but  stone  combined  with  stone. 

Let  A  and  b  (Fig.  8.)  be  two  contiguous  vousioin 
Fig.  8.     A>.  I.  of  the  first  row,  and  c  the  inverted  voussoir  of  the 

upper  next  row,  which  ought  to  cover  the  joining. 
Each  of  the  two  former  voussoirs  being  divided  uito 
two,  cut  out  in  the  middle  of  each  half  a  henuiphe- 
rical  cavity,  half  a  foot  in  diameter ;  then  take  with 
great  exactness  the  distance  of  the  centres  of  the 
cavities  a  and  e,  which  are  in  two  contiguous  voui- 
JV0,  sT^  soirs,  and  by  these  means  cut  out  two  similar  avi- 

ties  in  the  lower  bed  of  the  voussoir,  which  it  to  be 
phiced  in  connection  on  the  preceding.  Then  fill  the  cavities  a  and  e  with  two  globei 
of  very  hard  marble,  and  place  the  upper  voussoir  in  such  a  manner  that  these  two 
globes  shall  fit  exactly  into  the  cavities  of  its  lower  bed.  If  this  operation  be  dei- 
terously  performed  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  fiist,  second,  and  third  rows, 
it  may  be  easily  perceived,  that  all  these  voussoirs  will  form  together  one  solid  bodjr, 
the  parts  of  which  cannot  be  separated ;  for  the  two  voussoirs  ▲  and  b  csnnol  be 
disunited  without  breaking  either  the  balls  of  marble  which  connect  them  with  the 
upper  voussoir,  or  breaking  the  upper  voussoir  through  the  middle.  But  even  if  we 
suppose  this  effect,  which  could  not  be  produced  without  a  force  almost  incoaeeiv. 
able,  or  at  least  far  superior  to  the  action  of  the  arch,  the  two  halves  of  the  broken 
voussoir  being  themselves  sustained  in  a  similar  manner  bfthe  superior  voussoirs,  no 
tendency  to  separate  from  each  other  could  thence  result :  the  three  rows  therefore 
of  the  arch  would  form  only  one  piece,  and  there  would  be  no  thrust.  It  will  be 
sufficient  if  the  base  of  this  arch  have  such  a  thickness  as  to  prevent  it  from  being 
crushed  by  its  absolute  weight;  and  a  very  moderate  thickness,  if  the  material*  be 
good,  will  answer  this  purpose.  « 

We  think  we  have  proved  therefore,  by  these  two  methods,  that  a  hemispbcricBl 
arch  might  be  constructed  without  any  thrust  on  its  supporters ;  consequently  if  we 
even  suppose  that  the  architect  of  Saint  Genevieve  had  adopted  the  form  of  Fon- 
tana's  domes,  and  had  begun  by  raising  on  his  pendentivesa  tower  of  about  96  feet 
in  height,  to  be  crowned  by  a  hemispherical  dome,  it  would  not  have  been  impos- 
sible to  give  it  a  solid  construction. 

PBOBLSK   IT. 

In  what  mamur  the  thrutt  of  mreheBmay  6e  amtidenhhf  dimimthal, 
Architects,  in  our  opinion,  have  not  considered  with  sufficient  attention  the  re- 

*  All  architecti,  mdaed,  sn>  not  to  ntoe  hi  fheir  ehaiee  of  matorUb ;  bat  it  apptan  to  m  that  tW 
frequent  um  of  iron  for  •trengthening  bntldings  is  aubject  to  much  inoonTeniienee  and  danfar*  ^^ 
at  least  winb  that  public  mooumentt  were  oonstnicted  witbont  it;  fior  if  they  can  mppart  theoMetrca 

without  iron,  it  ta  needleM:   if  iron  is  essential  to  strength,  it  will  certainly  be  iiiuwi S  ■■  tba 

euurae  of  time  by  rust;  and  the  edifice  will  then  tumble  to  pieces,  or  be  greatly  injmed.    lite  ■•■ 
Sf  ivsn  thmi  In  this  caae  is  attended  with  bad  consequences. 


TO   DIMINISH  THB   PUSH. — DOUBLE   STAIRCASB.  659 

Mureet  afforded  by  mechanici,  for  diminishing,  on  many  occasions,  the  thrust  of 
srclies.  We  shall  therefore  present  the  reader  with  some  observations  on  that  subject. 

When  the  manner  in  which  an  arch  tends  to  overturn  its  piers  is  analyzed,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  arch  necessarily  divides  itself  somewhere  in  its  flanks,  and  that  the 
apper  part  acts  in  the  form  of  a  wedge  or  a  lever  on  the  remainder  of  the  arch,  and 
OD  tbe  pier,  which  are  supposed  to  form  one  body.  This  consideration  then  suggests, 
that  to  diminish  the  thrust  of  the  arch,  or  increase  the  stability  of  the  pier,  the 
commencement  of  the  flanks  ought  to  be  loaded ;  and  that  the  thickness  of  the 
vousaoira  near  the  key  ought  to  be  considerably  lessened :  in  short,  to  pake  the  arch, 
instead  of  having  a  uniform  thicktiesa  throughout  its  whole  extent,  to  be  very  thick 
at  ita  origin,  and  at  the  key  to  be  no  thicker  than  what  is  necessary  to  resist  the 
preaaure  of  the  flanks.  It  may  be  easily  perceived,  that  aa  by  thia  method  a  part 
of  the  force  which  acta  to  overturn  it,  is  thrown  upon  that  which  reaiats  being  over- 
turned, the  latter  will  gain  a  great  advantage  over  the  former. 

It  ia  to  archea  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  in  particular,  that  this  consideration  is  appli- 
cable ;  and  not  only  might  thia  method  be  employed,  but  also  heterogeneity  of  ma- 
teriala«     For  thia  purpose,  let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  architect 
of  Saint  Genevieve,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  construct  his  dome  by  first  raising 
a  round  tower  36  feet  in  height,  to  be  afterwards  crowned  by  an  arch,  which  we 
shall  suppose  to  be  hemispherical,  though  he  was  allowed  to  make  it  a  little  more 
elevated  than  that  fornf,  in  order  that  it  might   appear  hemispherical  when  seen 
at  a  moderate  distance.    It  is  found  that  giving  to  this  arch  the  uniform  thickness 
oi  a  foot  and  a  half,  the  tower  ought  to  be  4^  feet  in  thickness  at  the  utmost,  which 
added  to  some  necessary  enlargement  at  the  foundation,  for  the  sake  of  solidity, 
exceed*  the  breadth  of  the  basis  which  might  be  given  to  it  in  a  part  of  its  cir- 
eumference.    But,  according  to  the  above  considerations,  what  would  prevent  this 
tower,  and  the  first  rows,  even  as  far  as  towards  the  middle  of  the  flanks  of  the 
arch,  from  being  constructed  of  materials  much  more  ponderous  than  the  rest  of  the 
aireb  ?     For  we  are  acquainted  with  aome  atones,  such  as  hard  and  coarse  marble, 
which  weigh  230  pounds  the  cubic  foot ;  while  the  Saint  Leu,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris,  weighs  only  132,  and  brick  much  lesa.    Instead  of  giving  to  the  arch  the 
uniform  thickness  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  why  might  it  not  be  made  three  feet  at 
the  apring,  and  only  eight  inches  towards  the  summit?    But  by  making  the  foU 
lowing  suppositions,  namely  that  the  tower  and  the  first  rows  of  the  arch,  as  far 
na  the  middle  of  the  flanks,  are  of  the  hard  atone  in  the  neighbourhood  pf  Paris, 
which  weighs  170  pounda  the  cubic  foot,  and  the  rest  of  brick  which  weighs  only 
130 ;  and  that  the  arch  at  its  spring,  aa  fiir  aa  the  middle,  is  2|  feet  in  thickness, 
and  only  8  inches  towards  the  summit ;  we  have  found  that  the  tower  in  question 
ought  to  be  only  1  foot  8^  inches  in  thickneaa,  to  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  thrust 
of  tbo  arch.    If  this  tower  therefore  were  made  3  feet  in  thickness,  it  is  evident 
to  the  most  timid  architect,  that  it  would   be  more  than  sufficient  to  counteract 
every  efifect  of  lateral  pressure ;  and  it  would  be  still  more  so  were  it  made  3^  feet  in 
thickness  to  a  certain  height,  such  as  that  of  9  feet,  for  example,  and  then  3  feet  or 
2  feet  9  inches  to  the  commencement  of  the  arch ;  as  a  pier  is  strengthened  by 
throwing  to  its  lower  part  a  portion  of  its  thickness,  instead  of  making  it  equally 
thick  throughout;  since  the  point  on  which  it  ought  to  turn,  in  order  to  be  thrown 
dow^n,  is  removed  farther  back. 

But  thiii  is  enough  on  a  subject  which  we  have  introduced  here  occasionally. 

PROBLEM  y. 

Thm>  personB,  who  are  neighbour»9  have  each  a  small  piece  of  ground,  on  which  they 

*  iutend  to  build ;  hut,  in  order  to  gain  at  much  room  a$  possihle,  they  agree  to  eon^ 

Mtmct  a  etair  common  to  both  houses,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  inftabitants  shall 
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Act*  aotkag  m  tommau  txttpt  tke  i»fi«»n  aa^  lie  mlitnit,     Witt  mrtieJ  md 
du  wrtUuti  punrnt  to  Carrf  lliit  plam  ado  txeemtiam  1 

The  sUin  here  propowd  nuj  be  eootfractcd  in  the  (bllowiog  nnniMr,  id  vUd 
there  >K  MHoe  exunple*. 

Let  Fig.9.  Ho.  I.  be  a  phn  of  the  (Uin,  the  fcrn 
Rf.  9.  A!a.  1.  of  which  ii  of  neh  ■  mtf  are  m  to  01x1111,  whhoiit 

being  too  itcep,  from  the  lower  to  the  fint  dot;  in 
one  revotutioo,  or  wNDewhat  Ich.  In  n  eommon  is- 
tibole  A,  the  ntnoce  to  which  ii  throi^  a  axBmoa 
door  r,  conatmct  on  the  right  at  b  the  romaMnaamt 
of  the  ramp  intended  for  the  houwon  tberi^i  mi 
Bake  it  drcuUte  from  right  to  left,  »  br  aialmABg 
pUce,  which  mnit  be  cmiitnicted  abofe  the  ludipf 
place  n:  the  tturanuylbenbe  eontinuediathe  wk 
manner  to  a  (ecottd  or  third  ttor;. 

The  comnencement  of  the  other  >tair-<ate  nnrt 
be  on  the  aidcdiauctricalljoppoute  at  c;  autBiuit 
cireulale   in  the  aaine  directioii,  in  ordn  to  wrin. 
Fig.  9.  Nt.%  afier  one  rerolution,  at  a  landing  place  fonniog  tta 

eotisnce  to  the  fint  ttorj  of  the  home  on  the  left ; 
■o  that  if  tbe  inaide  railing  of  theM  (tait-cawi  bt 
open,  ai  it  ma;  be  eaiilf  made,  thoee  who  aieend  at 
deaccod,  by  one  of  them,  can  aee  thoae  who  ait  n 
the  other,  without  having  any  commanicatiaB  but 
by  the  common  veitibule  A.and  the  doOT  of  entmice. 
A  leetioo  of  Ibia  double  atair-caae  ia  uea  Fg.S. 
No.  2. 

At  the  eaatle  of  Chambord  there  ii  a  itaii-coe 

nearly  of  tbii   form,  which   aervei    for  the  whole 

building.     For,  aa  thia  edifice  coniiata  of  fov  pud 

Yeatibulea  or  immenie    nlooni,  placed  oppocite  to 

each  other,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  crou,  and  into 

which  all  the  apartmenta  open,  3erbo,  the  architect,  conitructed  the  atair-ewe  ia 

the  centre  of  thii  cro»» ;  and,  by  meaoa  of  a  double  ramp,  tbou  who  enter  ftocn  tbe 

•outh  reftibule  on  the  ground  floor,  and  who  front  the  itair^caie  before  them,  arnrl 

after  one  revolution  at  tbe  loutbem  Teatibule  or  taloon  of  the  fint  atory,  and  riot 

But  though  the  form  of  tbia  it^r-cue  is  very  ingenioDi,  it  baa  some  eery  grcal 
defect*,  which  might  have  been  euily  avoided,  lit  The  entrance  of  tbe  itur-oKi 
Inttead  of  bring  directly  opposite  to  the  middle  of  earh  uloon,  it  a  little  on  ok 
aide.  2d.  There  ii  no  landing  place  before  the  door  which  formi  the  entrance  into 
tbia  itory.  3d.  Tbe  interior  railing,  which  might  have  been  light,  and  almo«»- 
tire);  open,  hai  only  a  very  small  number  of  aperturea. 

If  tbe  ground  would  admit,  the  nune  artifice  might  be  employed  to  oooatrvet  > 
■tair.CBK  with  four  rampi,  alt  «ep«r«te  from  each  other,  in  order  to  asccod  to  foar 
different  apartmenta.  The  plan  of  >  itair  of  this  kind,  which  ii  said  to  bave  beea 
conttrueted  at  Chambord,  may  be  seen  in  Palladio.  That  of  Serlio,  on  accoopt 
of  tbe  four  galterie*  to  be  entered,  would  no  doubt  have  been  much  orare  beautiful, 
had  it  been  built  on  the  lame  plan ;  but  we  can  aisert  that  the  itair  of  Cbuaboid 
ha*  only  two  ramp*  as  above  described. 

Ittmari. — Some  stairs  are  distinguished  by  another  peculiarity,  namely,  the  bold- 
ne*a  of  their  conitructian.  Sueb  are  tbote  itairi  in  the  (ufffl  of  a  screw,  the  helix  of 
which  formia  spiral  entirely  suspended  1  ao  that  there  remaini  in  the  middles  vaciiily 
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•f  pMtcr  or  lew  extent.  Thii  bold  conitracdon  depends  on  the  muincr  in  which 
the  tteptut  cut,  and  their  being  fixed  bj  one  end  in  the  mil  which  on  one  aide  sup- 
pliei  the  place  of  m  nil.  A  fuU  iccount  of  the  mechaniam  of  them  nu;  b«  leen  in 
moit  wotlu  on  architecture. 


To  amttnct  ajloor  wilh  joiilt,  the  Unglh  c/vhich  u  lilllt  mart  (AsR  llie  hil/of  that 

Ktctttary  to  nach/rom  the  out  aall  (o  the  other. 

Let  the  square  i  B  c  n  (Fig.  10,),  be  the  frame  of  Ihe  Boor  which  ii  to  be  covered 

with  joi*ta  a  little  more  in  length  than  the  half  of  one  of  the  aide*  a  a.    On  the  aidea 

ofthitaquareaiaumetbepatU*  a,  ■  i,  o  l,  and  d  i,  equal  (o  the  given  length  of  the 

joiila,  which  muit  be  arranged  a*  aeen  in  the  figure  i  that  is,  lirat 

J=^.  10.  place  t  T,  and  introdace  beluw.il  o  a.  with  ita  end  u  resting  on 

ik;  and  let  k,  the  end  of  i  e,  reat  upon  l  m,  the  end  of  which 

II  muBt  be  made  to  reat  upon  the  first  joiit  e  r.     It  may  beeaail; 

proved,  that  in  this  poiilion  the«e  joieta  will  mutually  support 

each  other,  without  &11ing. 

It  ia  almoat  needless  (o  observe  that  the  end  of  each  joiat 
must  be  cut  in  such  a  manner  a*  to  enter  a  notch  made  for  it  in 
the  joist  on  which  it  reita,  and  into  which  it  ought  to  be  well 
fitted.  However,  as  a  notch  cut  into  ■  joist  muat  lessen  ift 
itrength,  it  would  perb^ia  be  better  to  make  the  end  of  each  jmst  rest  on  an  iron 
stirrup  of  a  suffideiit  siie,  and  affixed  to  them  in  a  secure  manner. 

Butitia  not  necessary  that  thejoistskhoald  be  alittle  longer  than  half  the  breadthof 
the  liame  to  be  covered :  a  floor  may  be  constructed  with  pieces  of  wood  much 
shorter,  if  they  be  cut  and  arranged  in  a  proper  manner. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  eiample,  that  an  area  of  12  feet  square  ia  to  be  covered,  and 
that  the  piecesof  wood,  intended  to  support  the  floor,  are  only  2  feet  in  length.    Cut 
the  eitremitiea  of  one  of  theie  piecea  of  wood  in  an 
■^-  "■  oblique  form,  or  into  a  bevel,  aa  repreiented  by  the 

nJL         -^^         section  *  c  D  or  B  B  F  (Fig.  11.);  and  in  the  middle 
jJE.jjaF".-  T^  of  the  same  piece,  form  on  each  side  a  notch,  for  re. 

ceiving  the  end  of  another  piece  cut  in  like  manner. 
If  the  same  operation  he  performed  on  all  the  rest, 
they  may  then  be  arranged  as  seen  in  the  figurej  a 
bare  view  of  which  will  give  a  better  ides  of  the  arti- 
fice here  employed,  than  a  long  description.  The 
oblong  spaces,  which  remain  along  the  walla,  may  be 
filled  up  with  pieces  of  wood  half  the  length  of  the 
former.  The  acaffulding  may  then  be  removed  with 
great  safety,  for  theae  pieces  of  wood  will  form  a  tolid 
floor,  and  will  mutually  aupport  each  other,  provided  none  of  them  ia  destroyed )  for 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  breaking  of  one  would  make  the  whole  Ml  to  pieces. 

Dr.  Wallis,  at  the  end  of  the  third  volume  uf  hia  works,  gives  a  great  variety  cf 
these  combinations,  and  he  says  that  this  invention  wasemployed  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land. But  on  account  of  the  reasoni  already  mentioned,  it  ia  to  be  considered  rather  as 
ingeuioui  than  useful,  and  fit  only  to  be  adopted  when  there  ia  a  great  scarcity  of 
timber,  and  for  floors  which  ban  verj  little  weight  to  support. 

RtMark. — Instead  of  piecea  of  wood,  if  we  suppose  stones  to  be  cut  in  the  sane 
manner,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  form  a  flat  arch  i  but  in  tbii  case,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  breaking,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  at  most  2  feet  in  length, 
and  of  a  suitable  width  and  thickness.  An  arch  of  this  kind  is  generally  cJilled  the 
Bat  arch  of  U.  Abeille;  becanae  it  was  proposed  by  that  engineer  to  the  Academy  <tf 
3  O 


Sdencei,  in  1690.  It  is  attended  with  thii  adnnttge,  that  ita  whole  thrurt  i*  eurtti 
on  the  four  Willi,  which  serve  to  support  it  i  whereas  ■  flat  arch,  conttructed  acoord. 
ing  to  the  tiBual  method,  eierti  it*  thrust  or  piuh  only  against  two.  Butthissdna- 
tage  is  more  than  oveib&lancrd  bf  the  danger  of  the  whole  tumbling  to  pitat,il 
one  stone  only  ahoiild  be  deficient.  Frezier  has  treated  on  this  subject  at  wme 
length,  in  bis  work  on  cutting  stones  ;  and  has  shewn  bow  to  rary  the  eomparlumti 
of  the  inlrados,  or  lower  part,  as  well  as  of  the  extrado*,  or  upper  pari,  which  aigkt 
be  formed  with  these  arches.  But  we  must  here  repeal  that  these  things  are  mon 
curioui  than  useful,  or  rather  that  thia  construction  is  <rery  dangerons. 


O/nuptmUd  Ar^u,  eaUtd  by  ih*  Frtnch  "  TVompet\dinu  TAiigh.' 
One  of  the  boldest  works  in  masonry,  is  that  kind  of  ardi  called,  by  the  Frmcli, 
TVonjw  dam  tAngU.'     Let  ua  suppose  a  conical  arch,  as  B  A  F  B  B  (Fig,  12.)  ruKd 
on  the  plane  of  a  triangle  abb;  if  from  the  middleofthebasetberebe  drawn  two  lints 
B  c  and  a  D,  which  in  general  are  parallel  to  the  leipective  udea  a  d  aod  a  c ;  and  if 
upon  these  be  raiaed  two  planes  d  b  r  and  car,  per- 
Fig-  12.  pendicular  to  the  base ;  these  two  planes  will  cnt  off 

towards  the  summitt,  a  partof  thearch,  as  ri>  l  cr, 
the  half  of  which  c  i  dc  will  be  suipended,  or  pro- 
ject beyond  the  foundation.  Thia  truncated  part  of 
the  conical  arch  F  D  s  c  r,  is  what  is  called  a  tnrnpi 
dtm*  t Angle  i  because  in  general  it  is  eonatincted  in  s 
re-entering  angle  to  support  some  prpjecliog  part  of 
an  edifice.  For  this  purpose,  on  the  cnr?ilinear  plaaa 
c  F  and  D  V,  there  are  raised  walls  which,  Ihangh 
suspended,  have  sufficient  strength,  provided  the  Tonssoirs  be  exactly  cot ;  are  long 
enough  to  be  inserted  in  the  half  which  is  not  suspended  ;  and  prodded  also  that  tliii 
part  is  properly  loaded- 
Works  of  thia  kind  are  common  ;  but  the  moat  singular  ia  one  at  Lyoni,  whidi 
supporia  a  considerable  part  of  a  bonse  situated  on  the  itone-bridgc.  One  onnot 
■ee,  without  aome  uneaainesa,  the  comer  of  thia  edifice,  which  ia  three  or  four  itorie* 
in  height,  project  aererat  yards  above  the  river.  It  issud  to  be  the  work  of  Dnar- 
gues,  a  gentleman  of  the  Lyonnese,  and  an  able  geometrician,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Deaeartea.  In  that  case,  thia  work  muft  have  stood  about  150  years ;  lAicfc 
seema  to  prove  that  this  kind  of  construction  bae  a  real  and  greater  soliditj  Oaa  it 
commonly  supposed. 

Rtmark If  the  suspended  arch  be  ■  right  arch,  that  is  to  say  a  portion  of  s  right 

cone  A  ■  B  F ;  and  if  the  aeetion  planea  ran  and  f  b  c  he  respectively  parallel  to 
(  c  and  s  1),  the  curves  f  c  and  f  d,  as  ia  well  known,  will  be  parabolas,  havingthar 
soDlinit  in  D,  and  c  b  or  d  i  for  their  axis.  We  must  here  take  notice  of  a  gtoow- 
trical  curioaity,  which  is,  that  the  conical  surfiuK  F  o  >  d  F,  thou^  a  curve,  and 
terminated  in  part  by  curved  lines,  is  equal  to  a  rectilineal  figure;  fbrif  no  be 
drawn  parallel  to  the  alia  a  e,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  conical  sur&ee  in  ques- 
tion, ia  equal  to  one  and  a  third  of  the  rectangle  of  a  B,  or  s  r  by  b  o. 


A  gtittltman  hat  a  tjuaJrangtUar  irregular  putt  of  grmad,  at  a  bod,  uttoUiiit  •> 

•  Jiiirinii  of  planling  a  quiiiciaa,  in  nuA  a  maniur.tbalaU  tktrowiqf^rttt,  vMbr 

tnruneriat  or  diagonal,  ihallherigkl  Hnat.     Hoto  mtut  ktproet4dla£arTf^pla» 


ROWS  or  TEMi.  SO 

We  alwll  MtppOM  Uiii  qudrilatenl  to  be  lo  inegnhr,  that  tbe  tqipoMto  lidn  k.  ■ 

ud  D  c,  (Fig.  I3.}>  BMet  in  ■  pmnt  f,  and  the  ndei  a  n  and  o  b  in  anottier  point  k. 

CoBtiiiiii  these  ndet  two  and  two,  to  the  poind  of  meeting,  ■  and  r,  wbteb  must  be 

jaiMd  bf  a  itraight  line  a  v ;  then  through  the  point  d  draw  a  line  parallel  to  e  f  i 

eoetliiue  l  c  and  ■  a  till  thej  meet  that  parallel  in  a  and  a,  and  divide  a  d  and  i>  B 

into  Iba  nme  noinber  of  equal  parte,  which  we  ihall  sappoie  to  be  Tour :  if  through 

R-,  13,  the  points  of  diriilon  hi  o  n,  aa  many 

T  1  r  itnight  linea  be  drawn  to  the  point  r; 

and  if  gtraight  line*  be  drawn,  in   like 

manner,  through  the  pointi  of  diTiuon 

in  D  B  to  the  point  b,  theae  line*  will 

interaeet  the  lidei  of  the  qnadrilateral, 

and  each  other,  in  point*,  which  will  b« 

thote  where  the  treea  muat  be  planted, 

in  order  ao  ml**  the  problem. 

For  the  demonitration  we  might  refer 

to  Prob.  24  of  Optic*,  where  we  bars 

afaewD    how   a   quadrilateral,   iDCh    aa 

>  acD,  ma;  be  the  penpectire  reprcuntationof  a  parallelogram.    We  ihallhoweTer 

bere  repeat  it. 

Through  the  pointi  d  and  h  draw  the  line*  j>  a  and  u  h,  inclined  lo  a  h  at  an  angle 
of  iS  degrees  from  right  to  left  ;  and  through  the  pointi  a  and  d  two  other  lines, 
a  i  and  d  e,  inclined  also  45  degreei  to  a  h,  but  in  a  contrary  direction :  tbcie  four 
line*  wfll  uecessarii]'  eat  each  other  at  right  anglei,  and  form  a  rectangle  a  A  c  i>, 
of  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  perspective,  the  quadrilateral  *  s  c  d  would  be  the 
representation,  to  an  eje  aituated  in  the  point  i,  which  divides  ■  r  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  is  at  a  distance  from  the  plane  of  the  picture  equal  to  i  i  or  i  f. 

Let  ns  suppose  then  that  the  oblong  a  £  e  d  ii  di  rided  into  umilBr  oblongs,  by  four 
lines  parallel  to  it)  lidei:  theu  linei,  if  continued  till  the;  meet  on  and  s  a,  will  divide 
them  Into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts ;  and  as  d  c  and  o  a  b  aie  the  perspective 
repreientAtions  of  d  c  and  aa  b,  the  lines  proceeding  from  the  equal  divisions  of 
o  D.  and  ending  at  the  point  i,  will  be  the  perspective  represenlations  of  lines 
parallel  to  a  ft  or  d  e.  The  case  will  be  the  same  with  the  lines  parallel  (o  the  two 
lides  D  a  and  e  b.  The  small  qaadrilalerali  then  formed  bj  these  tines  cutting 
each  other  in  the  qnadrilateral  A  a  c  d,  will  be  the  perspective  pictures  of  the  oblongi 
into  which  a  b  eo  it  divided.  But  all  the  points  which  are  in  a  itraight  line  in  the 
object,  will  be  in  a  straight  line  in  the  picture  ;  coniequently,  ai  the  rows  of 
trees  planted  at  the  angles  of  the  division*  of  the  oblong  a  b  e  o  neceiurity  form 
itnigbt  liuei,  both  tranaversel;  and  diagon ally,  their  placet  in  the  quadrilateral  a  BCD, 
which  are  the  picture*  of  these  anglei  in  the  oblong,  will  also  form  itraigbt  lines  in 
the  same  direction  ;  for,  in  penpeetive  represenlationi,  the  pictutei  of  itraight  lines 
are  always  icrBight  lines. 

If  tbe  opponte  side*  a  b  and  e  u,  of  the  given  quadrilateral  be  very  unequal, 
(bey  mast  not  be  divided  into  the  same  number  of  parti;  for  in  that  caie  they  would 
be  too  unequal,  wnce  in  a  plantation  of  tbii  kind  tbe  quadrilsteralg  ought  to  be  nearly 
perfect  aquare*.  For  example,  if  one  side  a  A  be  100  yardi,  and  tbe  other  40.  by 
dividing  each  of  them  into  20,  the  division!  on  one  side  would  be  5,  and  on  tbe  other 
S  yards,  whieh  would  form  figures  too  oblong.  Onthii  suppoaition,  it  would  be  much 
bettertodivideihefirst  into  16,  and  the  second  into  6,  which  would  give  divisions  almost 
square,  namely  of  6^  yards  in  one  direction,  and  6)  in  (be  other,  but  in  this  caie  there 
would  be  no  diagonal  row  of  treei,  either  ia  tbe  oblong  a  be  d,  or  in  the  propoied 
quadri1ater*l  a  b  c  d.  In  abort,  by  dividing  one  of  the  lines  o  o  or  d  n  into  16  parts, 
and  tbe  otfaer  into  6,  all  the  row*  of  tree*  in  the  irregular  ftgnre  wiU  be  itrai^t  line*. 
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To  have  a  real  quincunx,*  it  will  be  sufficient,  after  thii  operation,  to  diaw,  in 
each  gmall  quadrilateral  of  tbe  plantation,  two  diagonals,  and  to  plant  a  tree  in  the 
point  where  they  intersect  each  other :  all  these  new  trees  wiU  form  straight  Unei 
also. 

PROBLEM  IX. 

To  eoMtruet  the  frame  of  a  roof  which,  vnihmU  li«-A«m»,  sAoff  Aflw  ao  balers/  Onut 

on  the  walls  on  which  it  rente. 
We  have  seen  at  Paris,  in  a  garden  of  th?  faybourg  Saint-HoiufrS,  a  small  building 
in  the  form  of  a  tent,  the  waUs  of  which  were  only  a  few  inches  in  thickness,  snd 
which  were  covered  by  a  roof  without  tie-beams ;  the  whole  bemg  lined  m  the 
inside,  it  had  the  real  appearance  of  a  tent.  It  was  used  as  a  summer  apartment  m 
the  day-time,  and  formed  a  retreat  truly  delightful. 

What  surprised  those  who  had  any  knowledge  of  architecture,  was,  how  the  roof 
of  this  small  edifice  would  be  constructed  without  tie-beams :  for  however  light  it 
might  be,  the  walls  were  so  thin,  that  any  common  roof  must  have  overturned  them. 
The  artifice,  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  M.  Amoult,  superintendant  of  the 
theatres  dee  Menue-Plaieiret  was  as  follows. 

Two  rafters,  c  d  and  e  d  (Fig.  14. )f  resting  on 
the  two  beams  ab  and  a6,  were  strongly  joiaed 
together  at  the  summit  d.     From  the  angles, 
which  these  two  rafters  formed  at  c  and  s,  pro- 
ceeded two  other  pieces  of  timber,  which  were 
well  united  to  the  beams  at  f  and  o,  to  the  lafters 
at  H  and  i,  and  also  to  each  other  at  s,  by  mcsiw 
of  a  double  notch.    For  the  aake  of  gruter  se- 
curity, the  pieces  CD  and  fh,  and  ed  andoi, 
were  bound  together  by  two  cross  pieces  at  L  sod 
M.     It  is  evident  tljat  these  four  inclined  pieces  can  have  no  tendency  to  separate,  of 
to  exert  any  lateral  thrust  on  the  walls  upon  which  the  beams  ▲  b  and  abert  placed : 
for  they  cannot  separate  without  rendering  the  angle  n  more  obtuse.  For  this  purpose, 
it  would  be  necessary  that 'the  angle  R  should  become  more  obtuse  also;  bat  the 
junctions  at  i  and  h  oppose  any  movement  of  this  kind :  consequently  this  frssie 
work  will  rest  on  the  beams  a  b  and  a  6,  without  separating  in  any  manner,  and  will 
exert  no  lateral  pressure  against  the  walls. 

It  is  hence  evident  that  this  artifice  might  be  of  great  use  in  architecture,  espedsDy 
when  it  is  required  to  cover  an  extensive  building,  the  walls  of  which  are  thin,  and 
to  avoid  the  disagreeable  effeet  produced  by  tie*beani8,  when  not  concealed  fron  the 
sight. 

PaOBLEM   X. 

On  meaauring  arches  en  cul-de-four,  stirhausse,  and  eurbaiseS. 
The  apellation  of  eul-de-four  is  applied  to  vaults  on  a  plan  commonly  drcalsr,  s 

section  of  which  through  the  axis  is  an  eUi{MU,  ^ 
as  the  French  architects  call  it  an  anse  de  jMskr. 
They  diflfer  from  hemispherical  arches  in  this,  that 
in  the  latter  the  height  of  the  summit  abore  the 
plane  of  the  base  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  that 
base  s  while  in  the  former  this  height  is  greater  or 
less :  if  greater,  the  arch  is  called  eaUde-faer  tar- 


Fig.  15. 


FigA^. 


•  A  real  qidneuoz  is  that  where  there  to  a  tree  in  the  nuddle  of 
quiHCUftx  meaM  five  tiees  in  a  nquare*  whidi  cannot  be  arranged  octwnriM. 


each  tqnaie ;  for  Che 
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hm$9S,  Both  these  arches  are  represented  Figs.  15.  and  16.  The  first  is  an  arch  en 
euUde'fow  narhauni ;  the  second  arch  en  cuUde-four  turbaini.  In  the  language 
of  geometry,  the  one  is  an  elongated  semispheroid,  or  an  arch  formed  by  the  circum- 
volution of  a  semi-ellipse  around  its  greater  eemi-axis ;  the  other  a  semi-spberoid 
formed  by  the  circumvolution  of  the  same  semi-ellipsis  about  its  less  semi-axis. 

Books  of  architecture  contain,  in  general,  rules  so  false  for  measuring  the  super- 
fidal  content  of  these  arches,  that  we  think  it  necessary  to  give  here  metbods  more 
correct.  Bullet  and  Savot,  for  example,  say  that  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  multiply 
the  drciimference  of  the  base  by  the  height ;  as  if  the  arch  to  be  measured  were 
hemispherical.  This  b  an  egregious  error,  and  it  is  surprising  those  authors  did  not 
observe  that  if  this  rule  were  correct,  the  superficial  content  of  some  arches  en 
euUde-fimr  ntrbmut,  would  be  less  than  the  circle  covered  by  them,  which  is 
absurd. 

For  let  us  suppose,  by  way  of  example,  an  arch  of  a  foot  in  height,  on  a  circle 
of  seven  feet  diameter:  the  area  of  this  circle,  according  to  the  approximation 
of  Archimedes,  will  be  equal  to  3Sj-  square  feet :  but  if  the  circumference,  22  feet, 
be  multiplied  by  one  foot  in  height,  we  should  have  only  ^  square  feet ;  which  is  not 
two-thirds  of  the  base.  In  this  case,  the  builder  would  be  cheated  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  what  he  ought  to  receivct  We  shall  therefore  give  rules  for  measuring 
such  arches,  sufficiently  correct  to  be  employed  in  the  common  purposes  of  archi- 
tecture. 

I.— l%r  arefu»  en.  eul'de-four  sicrAaifsse,  or  the  Oblong  Spheroid. 

The  radius  of  the  base  and  the  height  of  the  arch  being  given,  first  make  this 
proportion  :  As  the  height  is  to  the  radius  of  the  base,  so  is  the  latter  to  a  fourth 
term,  the  third  of  which  must  be  added  to  two-thirds  of  the  radius  of  the  base. 

Then  find  the  circumference  corresponding  to  a  radius  equal  to  that  sum,  and  mul- 
tiply this  circumference  by  the  height :  the  product  will  be  the  superficial  content  or 
curve  surface  nearly. 

EjeampU. — Let  the  height  be  10  feet,  and  the  radius  of  the  base  8.  Then  say,  as 
10  is  to  8,  so  is  8  to  6],  the  third  of  which  is  2^ :  two-thirds  of  8  are  5)^  which  added 
to  2jl,  make  7^^  feet,  or  7  feet  5  inches  7  lines. 

But  the  circumference  corresponding  to  7i(  feet  radius,  or  14(1  feet  diameter,  is 
46)1  feet,  which  multiplied  by  10  feet,  the  height  of  the  arch,  gives  for  product  469^ 
square  feet,  or  52  yards  1^  foot. 

By  Bullet's  rule>  the  superficial  content  would  have  been  55  yards  7  feet ;  the 
difference  of  which  in  excess  is  3  yards  6  feet,  or  about  a  14th  of  the  whole;  and 
this  in  an  arch  which  does  not  deviate  much  from  a  hemisphere :  if  it  deviated  more, 
the  error  would  be  considerably  greater. 

II. — JFbr  archea  en  cuUde-four  eurbaissS,  or  the  Oblate  Spheroid. 

The  rule  for  these  arches  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  preceding.  Find  a  third  pro- 
portional to  the  height  and  the  radius  of  the  base ;  and  add  two-thirds  of  it  to  the 
radius  of  the  base ;  then  find  the  circumference  corresponding  to  the  sum  as  a  radius, 
and  multiply  it  by  the  height :  the  product  will  be  the  superficial  content  nearly 
of  the  given  arch. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  base  of  an  arch  en  cuUde'four  aurhaiase  be  10  feet,  and  the 
height  be  8.  As  8  is  to  10,  so  is  10  to  12|,  two-thirds  of  which  are  8^ ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  third  of  10  is  3^,  which  added  to  the  former,  gives  1  If  feet. 

Bat  the  circumference  corresponding  to  1  If  feet  radius,  or  23f  diameter  is  73^, 
which  multiplied  by  the  height,  that  is  8  feet,  gives  for  product  586f  feet,  or  65 
yards  If  foot  =s  the  superficial  content  of  the  arch« 
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According  to  Bullet's  rule  the  superficial  content  would  have  been  £5  yards  7  feet , 
which  makes  an  error  in  defect  of  9  yards  3}  feet,  or  above  a  6th  part  of  the  whole 
surface. 

Bemark. — It  would  be  easy  to  give,  for  those  who  are  geometriciaos,  rules  still 
more  exact ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  dimensions  of  prolate  spheroids  depend 
on  the  measurement  of  a  truncated  elliptical  or  circular  segment ;  and  that  of  the  sur- 
hee  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  on  the  measurement  of  an  hyperbolical  space ;  conse- 
quently the  former  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a  table  of  sines  and  circular  arcs, 
and  the  other  by  employing  a  table  of  logarithms. 

In  regard  to  the  method  above  given,  it  is  deduced  from  the  same  principles ;  but 
by  considering  a  segment  of  a  circle  or  hyperbola  of  a  moderate  extent,  as  a  parabolic 
area,  which  when  this  segment  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  space  to  be  measured,  is 
liable  only  to  a  very  small  error :  in  many  cases  this  consideration  supplies  practical 
rules  exceedingly  convenient. 

Some  architects  may  perhaps  ask :  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
with  precision  the  superfici^  content  of  these  domes,  as  a  few  yards  more  or  less 
can  be  of  little  importance  ?  But  it  may  be  said  in  reply,  that  for  the  same  reason, 
accurate  measurement  in  general  is  of  little  utility.  To  such  persons  it  is  of  no 
consequence  that  Archimedes  has  demonstrated  that  the  sur&ce  of  a  hemisphere  is 
equal  to  that  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  base  and  height ;  or,  to  speak  according  to 
their  own  terms,  that  the  surface  of  a  hemispherical  arch  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  drcumferenoe  of  the  base  by  the  height.  If  they  employ,  in  regard  to  the  arches 
in  question,  rules  so  erroneous,  it  is  because  they  consider  them  as  exact,  and  be- 
cause they  have  been  taught  them  by  people  so  ignorant  of  geometry,  as  not  to  be 
able  to  give  them  better  ones. 

PBOBLSM  zi. 
To  meaturs  Gothic  or  Cloitter  Arche»,  and  Arehe$  tfarite,  or  Groin  Arehef. 

It  frequently  happens  that  on  a  square,  an  oblong,  or  polygonal  space  or  edifice,  an 
arch  vault  is  raised,  consisting  of  several  bereeau*  or  vaults,  which  commencing  at 
the  sides  of  the  base,  unite  in  a  common  point  as  a  summit,  and  form  in  the  inside 

as  many  re-entering  angles  or  groins,  as  there  are  angles  in 
Fig.  17.  the  figure  which  serves  as  a  base.     These  arches  are  called 

Jp\         arcM  de  cloUrt,  cloister  arches.    A  representation  of  them  u 
W^        seen  Fig.  17. 
^  But  if  the  space  or  edifice,  a  square  for  example,  be  covered 

with  two  here^aux  or  vaults  (Fig.  18.)  which  seem  to  penetrate 
Fig.  16.  each  other,  and  which  form  two  ridges  or  re-entering  angles, 

intersecting  each  other  at  the  summit  of  the  vault,  such  an  arch 
is  called  an  arch  d^arite,  or  a  groin  arch.  The  most  remark- 
able properties  of  these  arches  are  as  follow. 

1st.  The  superficial  content  of  every  circular  cloister  arch, 
on  any  base,-  whether  square  or  polygonal,  is  exactly  double 
that  of  the  base,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  superficial  content  of  a  hemispherical 
arch,  or  arch  en  eul-^e-fovr  or  en  plein  eeintre,  is  double  that  of  the  circular  base. 

It  may  indeed  be  said  that  a  hemispherical  arch  is  only  a  cloister  arch  on  a  polygon 
of  an  infinite  number  of  sides. 

When  the  superficial  content  therefore  of  such  an  arch  is  to  be  measured,  nothing 
will  be  necessary  but  to  double  the  surfiice  of  the  base,  provided  the  6crcMWjr  be  em 
pUik  ceinire,  or  a  complete  semi-cirde ;  for  if  they  are  greater  or  less,  they  will  have 
to  the  base,  the  same  ratio  that  an  arch  en  eul-dt-four  narlunu§Sf  or  strrMss^  has  to 
the  drcle  of  its  base. 
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Hd.  A  cloifter  arch,  and  a  groin  arch  on  a  square,  form  together  the  two  com- 
plete btreeaux  or  Taults,  raised  upon  that  square. 
This  may  be  readily  seen  in  Fig.  19.    Therefore  if  from  two  bereeaux  or  vaults, 

the  cloister  arch  be  deducted,  there  will  remain  the  groin  arch. 
Fig*  19«  which  in  this  case  gives  a  simple  method  for  measuring  groin 

arches ;  for  if  the  superficial  content  of  the  cloister  arch  be  sub- 
'  tracted   from  the   superficial  content  of  the  two  vaults,  the 
remainder  will  be  that  of  the  groin. 

If  the  base,  for  example,  be  14  feet  in  both  directions,  the 
circumference  of  the  semi-circle  of  each  will  be  22  feet,  and  the 
superficial  content  will  be  22  by  14,  or  306  square  feet :  consequently  the  superficial 
content  of  both  the  bereeaux  will  be  616  square  feet.  But  the  interior  surface  of  the 
Gothic  arch  is  twice  the  base,  or  twice  196,  that  is  392 ;  and  if  this  number  be  sub- 
tracted from  616,  we  shall  have  224  square  feet,  for  the  superficial  content  of  the 
groin  arch. 

dd.  If  the  solid  content  of  the  interior  of  such  an  arch  be  required ;  multiply  the 
base  by  two  thirds  of  the  height, 

Tliis  ia  evident  from  the  reason  already  given  in  regard  to  the  superficial  content ; 
for  arches  of  this  kind,  both  in  regard  to  their  solidity  and  superficial  content,  are  to 
a  prism  of  the  same  base  and  height,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  hemisphere  to  the  cir- 
cumscribed cylinder. 

4th.  The  solidity  of  the  space  contained  by  a  groin  arch  on  a  square  or  oblong  plane 
is  tf  of  the  solid  having  the  same  base  and  height,  supposing  the  approximate  ratio 
of  the  diameter  of  the  circle  to  the  circumference  to  be  as  7  to  22. 

This  may  be  easily  demonstrated  also  by  observing,  that  the  interior  BoUd  of  such 
an  arch  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  vaults  or  demi-cylinders,  minus  once  the 
solidity  of  the  cloister  arch,  which  is  twice  comprehended  in  this  double,  and  con- 
sequently  ought  to  be  deducted. 

PBOBLXM  xn. 
How  to  eonsiruet  a  wooden  bridge  of  100  feet  and  more  in  length,  and  of  one  arch,  with 
pieces  of  timber,  none  of  which  shall  be  more  than  a  few  feet  in  length. 
We  shall  here  suppose  that  the  pieces  of  timber  intended  for  a  bridge  of  this  kind 
are  12  or  14  inches  square,  and  only  about  12  feet  in  length  i  or  that  particular  cir- 
cumstances have  prevented  rows  of  piles  from  being  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  to 
support  the  beams  employed  in  constructing  the  work.  In  what  manner  must  the 
architect  proceed  to  build  the  bridge,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties  ? 

The  execution  of  thia  plan  is  not  impossible :  for  it  might  be  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner.  First  trace  out,  on  a  large  wall,  a  plan  of  the  projected  bridge, 
by  describing  two  concentric  arches  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  the  length 
of  the  pieces  of  timber  to  be  employed  will  admit ;  which  we  shall  suppose,  for 
example,  to  be  10  feet,  giving  them  the  form  of  an  arc  of  90  degrees  from  one  pier 
to  another :  then  divide  this  arc  into  a  certain  number  of  equal  parts,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  arc  of  each  shall  not  exceed  5  or  6  feet. 

Ra  20.  ^^  ^^^  supposition  here  made,  of  the  distance  of  100  feet 

between  the  two  piers,  an  arc  of  90  degrees  which  covers  it 
would  be  1 10  feet  in  length,  and  its  radius  would  be  70  feet. 
Divide  then  this  arc  into  22  equal  parts,  of  5  feet  each,  and 
with  the  above  pieces  of  timber,  joined  together,  form  a  kind 
of  voussoirs,  8  or  10  feet  in  height,  5  feet  in  breadth  at  the  in- 
trados,  and  5  feet  8  inches  6  lines  at  the  extrados ;  for  such  are 
the  proportions  of  these  arcs,  according  to  the  above  dimen- 
•   sions.    Fig.  20  represents  one  of  these  voussoirs,  which,  as  it 
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it  evident,  consists  of  four  principal  pieces  of  strong  timber,  at  least  10  inehei  sqiiire, 
which  meet  two  and  two  at  the  centre  of  their  respective  arcs ;  of  three  prindpsl 
cross  bands  at  each  face,  as  a  c,  b  d,  e  f^  a  e,  6  <f,  e/*,  which  must  be  exceeding!/ 
strong,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  12  or  14  inches  in  height,  and  10  inches  in  breadth; 
and  lastly,  of  several  lateral  bands,  between  the  two  faces,  to  bind  them  together  io 
different  directions,  and  to  prevent  them  from  giving  way.  A  voussoir  of  this  kind 
may  be  about  6  feet  in  length,  that  is  between  the  two  fiuset  ▲  e  f  b  and  «  e/6. 

An  arch  must  then  be  formed  of  these  voussoirs,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  is 
if  they  were  stone,  and  when  they  are  all  arranged  in  their  proper  places,  the  different 
pieces  may  be  bound  together  according  to  the  rules  of  art,  either  with  pins  or 
braces.  Several  arches  or  ribs  of  this  kind  must  be  formed,  close  to  each  other, 
according  to  the  intended  breadth  of  the  bridge ;  and  the  pieces  may  be  bound  to- 
gether in  the  same  manner  as  the  first,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  firm  and  secuTC. 
By  these  means  we  shall  have  a  wooden  bridge  of  one  arch,  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  construct  in  any  other  manner. 

It  now  remains  to  be  examined  whether  these  voussoirs  will  have  sniBdeDt 
strength  to  resist  the  pressure  which  they  will  exert  on  each  other.  The  fbllowbf 
calculation  will  shew  that  there  can  he  no  doubt  of  it. 

It  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Muschenbroeck,*  and  the  theory  of  the  re- 
sistance of  bodies,  that  a  piece  of  oak  12  inched  square,  and  5  feet  in  length,  esa 
sustain  in  an  npright  position,  without  breaking,  264  thousand  pounds;  henee  it 
follows  that  a  cross  band,  as  a  c  or  ■  f,  5  feet  in  length,  and  12  inches  by  10,  esn 
support  220000 ;  but  for  (he  greater  certainty  we  shall  reduce  this  weight  to  150000: 
therefore,  as  we  have  six  bands  of  this  length,  a  few  inches  more  or  less,  m  each 
of  these  voussoirs,  it  is  evident  that  the  effort  which  one  of  these  voussoirs  is  cspi- 
ble  of  sustaining,  will  be  at  least  900000  pounds.  Let  us  now  examine  what  is  the 
real  effort  to  be  resisted. 

We  have  found,  by  calculating,  the  absolute  weight  of  such  a  voussoir,  and  eveo 
supposing  it  to  be  considerably  increased,  that  it  will  weigh  at  most  between  7  sod  8 
thousand  pounds,  or  7500.  The  weight  then  resting  on  one  of  the  piers,  most  loaded, 
having  10  voussoirs  to  support,  will  be  charged  only  with  the  weight  of  75000  poundi: 
a  weight  however  which,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the  voussoirs,  will  exert  a 
pressure  of  115000  pounds;  but  we  shall  suppose  it  to  be  even  120000.  There  k 
reason  therefore  to  conclude  from  this  calculation,  that  such  a  bridge  would  not  ooly 
have  strength  to  support  itself,  but  also  to  bear,  without  any  danger  of  breaking,  the 
most  ponderous  burthens :  it  even  appears  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  Um 
pieces  of  timber  so  strong.         * 

If  the  expense  of  such  a  bridge  be  compared  with  that  attending  the  oommoa 
method,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  much  less ;  for  one  of  these  voussoirs  would 
contain  no  more  than  140  or  150  square  feet  of  timber,  which  at  the  rate  of  2t.  per 
foot,  would  be  only  £15 ;  so  that  the  22  voussoirs,  of  one  course  or  rib,  would  eoit 
£330 :  consequently,  if  we  suppose  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  to  connst  of  four 
courses  or  ribs,  the  whole  would  amount  only  to  £1320.  It  must  indeed  be  allowed, 
that  to  complete  such  a  bridge,  other  expenses  would  be  required ;  but  the  olgect 
here  proposed,  was  to  shew  the  possibility  of  constructing  it,  and  not  to  ealcnlate 
the  expense. 

The  idea  of  such  a  bridge  first  occurred  to  me  in  consequence  of  a  dangerous 
paaaage  I  met  with  in  the  province  of  Cusco,  in  Peru ;  where  I  was  obliged  to  cross 
a  torrent,  that  flows  between  two  rocks,  about  125  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and 
more  than  150  feet  in  height.    The  inhabitants  of  the  country  have  oonstmeted 

*  E«aii  de  Physiqoe,  ▼ol.  i.chap.  11. 
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there  •  Dravii^*  where  I  wu  in  danger  of  perisbing.  When  I  arrived  at  the  next 
village,  I  began  to  reflect  on  the  best  means  of  constructing  in  this  phice  a  wooden 
bridge,  and  I  contrived  the  above  expedient.  I  proposed  my  plan  to  the  Corregidor, 
Don  Jayme  Alonzo  y  Cuniga,  a  very  intelligent  man,  who,  being  fond  of  the  French, 
received  me  with  great  politeness.  He  approved  of  my  idea,  and  agreed  that,  at  the 
expense  of  a  thousand  piasters,  a  bridge  of  12  feet  in  breadth,  which  all  Peru  would 
come  to  see  through  curiosity,  might  be  constructed  in  that  place.  But  as  I  set  out 
three  days  after,  I  do  not  know  whether  this  project,  with  which  this  worthy  man 
teemed  highly  pleased,  was  ever  carried  into  execution. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  arrange  the  voussoirs  of  a 
bridge  of  this  kind,  in  such  a  manner  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  any  one  of  them 
might  be  taken  out,  in  order  to  substitute  another  in  its  stead  :  which  would  afford 
the  meana  of  making  all  the  necessary  repairs. 

pmoBLSM  xm. 

/«  it  poiubU  to  eomtruet  a  Pht^hand  or  F^ams  which  thatt  Aaw  no  lateral  thnut  9 
It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  execute  a  work  of  this  kind ;  for  one 
of  the  obstacles  which  architects  experience,  when  they  employ  columns,  arises  from 
the  thrust  of  their  architraves,  which  requires  that  the  lateral  columns  should  be 
itrengthened  by  different  means.  This  embarrassment  they  are  particularly  liable 
to,  when  they  make  detached  porches  to  project  before  an  edifice,  like  that  of 
Sainte-Genevieve :  the  two  frames,  that  of  the  hce  and  the  side,  exert  such  a  push 
on  the  angular  column  or  columns,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure  them ;  and  it  is 
even  sometimes  necessary  to  renounce  them,  if  stones  cannot  be  found  sufficiently  large 
to  make  architraves  of  one  piece,  from  column  to  column,  at  least  in  the  spaces 
nearest  the  angles. 

These  difficulties  would  be  obviated,  if  frames  could  be  made  without  any  thrust. 
This  we  do  not  think  impossible ;  and  we  propose  the  problem  to  architects  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  them  will  be  able  to  solve  it. 

PROBLEM  XIV. 

I»  ita  perfection,  in  the  Church  of  St,  Peter  at  Rome,  that  thote  who  see  it,  for  the 

fret  time,  do  not  think  it  §o  large  ae  it  really  i» ;  and  that  it  appears  of  its  reel 
.   magnitude  after  theg  have  gone  over  it  f 

Though  we  announced,  in  the  beginning  of  this  work,  that  we  meant  to  exclude 
from  it  whatever  was  mere  matter  of  taste ;  as  the  above  question  is  connected  with 
physical  and  metaphysical  reasons,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  admitted. 

The  impression  which  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  makes,  on  the  first  view, 
has  been  boasted  of  as  a  perfection.  Every  person,  as  far  as  we  have  heard  or  read, 
who  enters  this  edifice,  for  the  first  time,  conceives  the  extent  of  it  to  be  far  less 
than  it  is  generally  accounted  to  be  by  public  report.  To  have  a  just  idea  of  its  gran- 
deur, one  must  h^ve  seen,  and  in  some  measure  studied,  every  part  of  it. 

Before  we  venture  to  say  any  thing"  decisive  on  this  subject,  it  may  perhaps  be  of 
some  use  to  examine  the  causes  of  this  first  impression.  In  our  opinion,  it  arises 
from  two  sources. 

The  first  is  the  small  number  of  principal  parts  into  which  this  immense  edifice  is 
divided ;  for,  from  the  entrance  to  the  middle,  which  constitutes  the  dome,  there  are 

•  Thk  ia  an  Indian  bridge,  the  very  idea  of  wUdi  ia  enough  to  make  ona  ahndder.  A  man  ia 
plaoad  in  a  large  basket, Cutsned  by  apoHey  to  a  rope  wtiich ii  catended  from  Ae  one  ode  of  a  torrent 
to  tbm  other.  The  basket  and  rope  are  both  censtrneted  of  those  creeping  plants,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  America  employ  in  afanoat  all  their  woriu.  As  soon  as  the  man  has  got  into  the  machine,lt 
is  drawn  over  to  the  opposite  side,  by  means  of  a  rope  Ibstoned  to  (lie  puJIey.  If  the  rone,  used  ftr 
over  the  mafdbine,  shoald  break,  the  man  most  remain  suspended  for  aoa^  hoara,  oatil 
!▼«  been  foond  to  reHere  him  from  his  painftil  sitoatiao. 
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only  three  Iftteral  arcades.  But,  though  dividing  a  large  maai  into  many  amall  puts 
tends,  in  general,  to  diminish  its  effect,  there  is  still  a  medium  to  be  obserred ;  and 
it  appears  to  us  that  Blichael  Angelo  kept  too  far  below  it. 

The  second  cause  of  the  impression  which  we  here  examine,  is  the  excessire  nie 
of  the  figures  and  ornaments,  which  serve  as  appendages  to  the  principal  parts.  We 
can  indeed  judge  of  the  size  of  objects  beyond  our  reach,  only  by  comparing  tiiem 
with  neighbouring  objects,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  fiuniliar  to  us.  But  if  these 
objects,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  known,  or  are  nearly  giren  by  nature,  acoompuy 
others  to  which  they  have  a  ratio  that  approaches  too  near  to  equality,  it  most  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  latter,  in  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  will  lose  a  part  of 
their  magnitude.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome :  the  figara 
placed  in  niches,  which  decorate  the  spaces  between  the  pillars  of  the  arcades ;  thoie 
between  the  pilasters,  and  those  whidi  ornament  the  tympana  of  the  lateral  srcsdes, 
are  truly  gigantic ;  but  they  are  human  figures ;  they  are  besides,  for  the  most  psrt, 
raised  very  high ;  consequently  they  appear  less,  and  make  the  principal  parts  which 
they  accompany  to  appear  less  also. 

By  some  people,  this  illusion  is  eonndered  to  be  a  master-piece  of  the  art  and 
genius  of  the  celebrated  architect,  the  prindpal  author  of  this  monument.  Shall  we 
be  permitted  to  differ  from  them  ?  For  what  is  the  object  which  the  constructors  of 
this  immense  edifice  had  in  view ;  and  which  will  be  the  aim  of  all  those  who  raise 
edifices  that  exceed  the  usual  measures  ?  Doubtless  to  excite  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration. We  are  convinced  that  Michael  Angelo  would  have  been  much  mortified, 
had  he  heard  a  stranger,  just  arrived  at  Rome,  and  entering  St.  Peter's  for  the  first 
time,  say  publicly :  "  This  is  the  church  respecting  the  immensity  of  which  we  hare 
heard  so  much :  it  is  a  large  building,  but  not  so  large  as  generally  reported.*' 

In  our  opinion,  it  would  display  much  more  ingenuity  to  construct  an  edifice  which, 
though  of  a  moderate  size,  should  immediately  excite  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  consider- 
able extent;  than  to  construct  an  immense  one  which,  oo  the  first  view,  should 
appear  of  a  moderate  size.  We  do  not  think  that  on  this  subject  there  can  be  tn/ 
difference  of  opinion.  Whatever  then  may  be  the  perfection,  which  it  most  be 
allowed  the  church  of  St.  Peter  possesses,  so  far  as  harmony  of  proportion,  besnty 
and  magnificence  of  architecture,  are  concerned,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Micfasel 
Angelo  missed  his  aim  in  regard  to  the  object  in  question ;  and  it  is  probable  that  be 
would  have  approached  much  nearer  to  it,  had  he  employed  less  gigantic  appendsgea. 
If  the  children,  for  example,  which  support  the  henkien^  had  been  of  less  size ;  if  the 
figures  which  accompany  the  archivaults  of  his  lateral  arcades,  as  well  as  those  which 
decorate  the  niches  between  the  pilasters,  had  been  on  a  scale  not  so  enormous ;  a  eoo- 
parison  of  the  one  with  the  other  would  have  made  the  prindpal  parta  appear  naeh 
greater.  Those  who  turn  their  eyes  from  these  gigantic  objects,  and  direct  thea 
towards  a  man  near  the  middle,  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  church,  experience  this 
effect :  it  is  then,  by  comparing  their  own  size  with  that  of  the  prindpal  parts  of  the 
edifice  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  begin  to  form  an  idea  of  its  extent,  and  sie 
struck  with  astonishment :  but  this  second  impression  is  the  effect  of  a  sort  of  res- 
soning ;  and  the  sensation,  when  produced  in  this  manner,  has  not  the  same  eneigji 
as  when  it  is  the  effect  of  a  first  view. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  obsern- 
tions  on  the  means  of  enlarging,  as  we  may  say,  any  space  by  the  help  of  the  imagi- 
nation. In  our  opinion y  nothing  contributes  more  to  produce  this  effect,  than  insu- 
lated columns ;  that  is  to  say;  columns  not  regularly  connected ;  for,  when  ocwple^ 
or  grouped,  they  always  produes  this  effect,  more  or  less,  though  it  would  doubtless 
be  much  better  to  employ  them  single.    The  result  is,  that  every  time  a  spectator 

•  Benitiers  are  nan  for  holdiiic  boly-water. 
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duoget  his  poritioD,  different  openbgs  occur ;  and  a  variety  of  aspects  which  asto- 
nish sad  deceive  the  imaginatioD. 

But  when  columns  are  employed,  they  ought  to  be  large ;  for  in  the  same  degree  as 
they  have  a  majestic  appearance  when  constructed  on  a  grand  a  scale,  they  are,  in  our 
opinion,  mean  and  diminutive  when  small,  and  particularly  when  supported  on  pedestals. 
The  court  of  the  Louvre,  though  in  other  respects  beautiful,  would  have  a  much  more 
itriking  effect,  if  the  columns,  instead  of  being  mounted  on  meagre  pedestals,  rose  from 
the  ground  supported  merely  by  a  socle,  like  those  in  some  of  the  vestibules  of  that 
palace.  One  might  almost  say,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that  pedestals  were 
ioTented  to  render  fit  for  use,  coluoms  collected  at  hazard,  and  which  have  not  the 
requisite  dimensions. 

If  Michael  Angelo  then,  instead  of  forming  his  lateral  spaces  of  immense  arcades 
supported  by  pillars,  decorated  with  pilasters,  had  employed  groups  of  columns ;  if, 
instead  of  placing  only  three  rows  of  lateral  arcades,  between  the  entrance  and  the 
part  of  the  dome,  he  had  placed  a  greater  number,  which  this  arrangement  would 
bare  allowed  him  to  do ;  and  if  the  figures  employed  amidst  this  decoration  had  not 
fax  exceeded  the  natural  size,  we  edtertain  no  doubt  that  the  spectator  would  have 
been  struck  with  astonishment  on  the  first  view,  and  that  the  edifice  would  have  ap- 
peared much  larger. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  knowledge  which  we  now  pos- 
sess, in  regard  to  the  resistance  of  materials,  and  the  philosophy  or  mechanical  part 
of  architecture,  was  not  known  at  the  time  when  Michael  Angelo  lived.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  he  durst  not  venture  to  load  columns,  even  when  grouped,  with  a  weight 
so  connderable  as  that  which  he  had  to  raise  upon  these  pillars.  But  it  is  proved,  by 
late  experiments  in  regard  to  stones,  that  there  is  no  weight  that  an  insulated 
column,  six  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  very  hard  stone,  well  chosen  and  prepared,  is 
not  capable  of  supporting.  Our  ancient  churches,  called  improperly  Gothic,  are  a  proof 
of  it ;  for  there  are  some  of  them,  the  whole  mass  of  which  rests  on  pillars  scarcely 
six  feet  in  diameter,  and  often  less:  they  therefore  in  general  convey  an  idea  of  extent 
which  the  Greek  architecture,  employed  in  the  same  places,  does  not  excite. 
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PART  TENTH. 

CONTAINING   THE   MOST   CURIOUS   AKD   AMUSING   OPERATIONS  IN 

REGARD   TO   FYROTECHKY. 


Why  it  has  been  nioal  to  eoniider  Pyrotedmy  as  ft  bnmdi  of  the  matheiuticii  w« 
do  not  know.  Tbe  leftit  reflection  wdl  readily  shew,  that  it  u  an  art  bj  no  meun 
mathematical,  tboagb  dimentioniy  proportions,  &c.,  are  employed  in  it.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  other  arts  vrhich  haTe  a  mneh  better  daim  to  be  indaded  amoi^ 
these  sciences.  « 

However,  as  we  might  be  blamed  for  omitting  an  art  which  affords  a  oonsiderable  field 
for  amusement,  and  as  it  b  connected,  at  least,  with  natural  philosophy,  we  ahall  make 
it  the  subject  of  one  of  the  diyisions  of  this  work.  But  as  we  do  not  intend  to  give 
a  complete  treatise  of  Pyrotechny,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  parts  wbidi 
are  most  common  and  most  curious :  we  shall  also  avoid  every  thing  that  relatei  to 
the  fotal  art  of  destroying  men.  We  can  see  no  amusement  in  tiie  motion  of  a  bullet, 
which  carries  pff  files  of  soldiers,  nor  in  the  action  of  a  bomb  or  shell  that  sets  fire  to 
a  town.  The  preceding  editors  and  continoatora  of  Ozanam,  seem  to  hare 
possessed  a  very  military  spirit,  if  they  considered  all  these  things  as  harmleas  re- 
creation. For  our  part,  having  imbibed  other  principles  in  that  happy  couotry, 
Pennsylvania,  we  shudder  even  at  the  idea  of  introducing  such  atrodties  under  tbe 
form  of  amusement. 

Pyrotechny,  as  we  consider  it  in  this  work,  is  the  art  of  managing  fire,  and  of 
making,  by  means  of  gunpowder  and  other  inflammable  substances,  various  eoopo- 
sitions  agreeable  to  tbe  eye,  both  by  their  form  and  their  splendour.  Of  tUs  kind 
are  rockets,  serpents,  sheaves  of  fire,  fixed  or  revolving  suns,  and  other  pieeei 
employed  in  decorations  and  fire*works. 

Gunpowder  being  tbe  most  common  ingredient  in  Pyrotechny,  we  shall  bqgio  witk 
on  account  of  its  composition. 

ARTICLE   I. 

Of  Gunpowder, 
Gunpowder  is  a  composition  of  sulphur,  salt-petre»  and  pounded  chareoal:  tbese 
three  ingredients  mixed  together,  in  the  proper  quantities,  form  a  substance  eieeed- 
ingly  inflammable,  and  of  such  a  nature,  Uiat  the  discovery  of  it  could  be  omg  only 
to  chance.  A  single  spark  is  sufficient  to  inflame,  in  an  instant,  the  largest  niaa  of 
this  composition.  The  expansion,  suddenly  communicated  dther  to  the  air,  lodged 
in  the  interstices  of  the  grains  of  which  it  consists,  or  to  the  nitrous  add  whidi  isose 
of  the  elements  of  the  saltpetre»  produces  an  effort  which  nothing  can  resist;  asd 
the  most  ponderous  masses  are  driven  before  it  with  inconcdvaUe  vdodty.  We 
must  however  observe  that  this  invention,  to  which  the  epithet  of  diahoSetU  u  fre- 
quently applied,  is  not  so  destnictive  to  the  human  race  as  it  might  at  first  appear: 
battles  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  less^  slaughter  since  gunpowder  began  to 
be  used ;  and,  as  is  remarked  by  the  celebrateid  Marshal  8axe,  the  noise  and  amoke 
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produced  by  fire  arms,  daring  a  battle,  arc  more  terrible  than  the  execution  they 
make.  We  must  however  except  cannon  when  well  directed.  But  let  us  return  to 
our  subject,  and  give  an  account  of  the  process  for  making  gunpowder. 

Salphnr  is  found  ready  formed,  and  almost  in  its  last  degree  of  purity,  in  volcanic 
productions.  It  it  found  also,  and  much  more  frequently,  in  the  state  of  sulphuric 
add ;  that  is  to  say,  combined  with  oxygen  :  it  is  in  this  state  that  it  is  found  in 
<^Sil*  gypsum,  &e.  It  may  be  extracted  likewise  from  vegetable  substances,  and 
animal  matters. 

To  purify  sulphur,  melt  it  in  an  iron  pan :  by  which  means  the  earthy  and  metallic 
ports  will  be  precipitated ;  and  then  pour  it  into  a  copper  kettle,  where  it  will  form 
another  deposit  of  the  foreign  matters,  with  which  it  is  mixed.  After  keeping  it  in 
fusion  some  time,  pour  it  into  cylindric  wooden  moulds,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
formed  into  sticks. 

Saltpetre,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  modem  ohemistry,  nitrate  of  potash,  exists  in  a 
natural  state,  but  in  small  quantities.  It  is  found  sometimes  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  as  in  India,  and  sometimes  on  the  surface  of  calcareous  walls,  the  roofs 
of  cellars,  under  the  arches  of  bridges,  &c 

To  extract  the  saltpetre  from  the  lime  of  walls,  or  other  earths  impregnated  with 
it,  the  earths  are  put  into  casks,  placed  on  timbers,  and  water  is  poured  over  them 
to  the  height  of  about  three  inches.  When  the  water  has  remained  in  that  state 
five  or  six  hours,  it  is  suffered  to  run  off  by  apertures  made  in  the  bottom  of  the 
casks,  from  which  it  falls  into  a  gutter  that  conveys  it  to  a  common  reservoir  sunk 
in  the  earth.  When  the  sediment  has  been  deposited,  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn 
off  into  a  proper  vessel,  in  order  to  be  evaporated. 

When  the  liquor  is  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  in  proportion  as  it  evaporates,  there  is 
precipitated  calcareous  earth,  and  then  muriate  of  soda.  To  know  when  it  is  suffi- 
ciently evaporated,  put  a  drop  of  it  on  a  piece  of  cold  iron,  and  if  it  becomes  fixed, 
and  assumes  a  white  solid  globular  form,  it  is  time  to  slacken  the  fire.  The  liquor 
must  then  be  left  at  rest  for  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  it  is  run  off  and  set  to 
crystallize. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  charcoal,  as  it  is  every  where  known.  We  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  charcoal  found  by  experience  to  be  the  fittest  for  the  composition 
of  gunpowder,  is  that  made  from  the  alder,  vdllow,  or  black  dog- wood. 

To  make  gunpowder,  inix  together  6  parts  of  pounded  nitre,  well  purified,  1  part 
of  pounded  sulphur,  exceedingly  pure,  and  1  part  of  pounded  charcoal,  adding  a 
quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  reduce  them  to  a  soft  paste.  Put  the  whole  into  a 
wooden  or  copper  mortar,  and  with  a  pestle  of  the  same  materials,  to  prevent 
inflammation,  pound  these  ingredients  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  mix  them  thoroughly ; 
taking  care  to  keep  them  always  moderately  moist.  When  they  are  well  incorpo- 
rated, pour  the  mass  upon  a  sieve  pierced  with  small  holes  of  the  size  which  you 
intend  to  give  to  the  grains  of  powder.  If  it  be  then  pressed,  shaking  the  sieve,  it 
will  pass  through  in  grains,  whicii  must  be  dried  in  the  sun,  or  over  a  stove  without 
fire.  When  dry,  it  ought  to  be  put  into  vessels  capable  of  preserving  it  from 
moisture. 

Every  one  knows  that,  in  consequence  of  the  great  consumption  of  gunpowder,- 
certain  machines,  called  powder-mills,  have  been  invented.  These  machines  consist 
of  a  beam  turned  by  means  of  a  water-wheel,  and  furnished  with  a  great  number 
of  projecting  arms,  which  raise  up  and  let  fall  in  succession  a  series  of  pestles  or 
stampers,  below  which  are  placed  copper  vessels  or  mortars  containing  the  matter  to 
be  poupded  or  incorporated.  These  mills  however  are  exceedingly  disagreeable 
neighbours ;  for  notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  there  are  few  of  them  which 
do  not  some  time  or  other  blow  up.  On  this  account  they  ought  always  to  be  ereeted 
at  a  distance  from  towns  or  dwellings. 
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As  the  enliirged  ^taAeof  chemistiybM  iBtf€d«ee<  mut  imfiwif cmciiU  ia  the  t 
of  OMking  goDpowder,  we  shall  here,  in  additioB  to  what  kas  beea  abore  sad,  gire 
the  following  aeeount  of  the  process  cnploTed  §or  this  paipoae  id  aoow  of  tiw  En^Uih 
■MnofiKtories. 

Gnspowder  is  niado  of  three  iagredienii;  saltpetre,  diareoa!,  and  hrisMtoDe; 
whieh  are  eomlniied  io  the  following  proportions :  for  taA  100  parts  of  goapowder, 
ssltpetre  75  parts,  charcoal  15»  and  solphnr  IOl 

The  saltpetre  is  either  that  imported  prindpaUy  from  the  East  Indies,  or  thft 
which  has  been  extracted  from  damaged  gunpowder.  It  is  refined  bj  solatiea,filtn- 
tion,  evaporation,  and  crystalUaatioo ;  after  widch  it  is  foscd;  taking  esre  not  to  uie 
too  mach  heat,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  deeompoaing  the  nitre. 

The  sulphur  used  is  that  which  is  imported  from  Sicily,  and  is  refined  by  meltiiif 
and  skinuning :  tbe  most  impure  is  refined  by  sublimation. 

The  charcoal  formerly  used  in  this  manufoctare,  wae  made  by  diarring  wood  is  tiw 
usual  manner.  This  mode  is  called  charring  in  pits.  The  wood  is  cut  into  pieea 
of  about  three  feet  in  length ;  it  is  then  piled  on  the  ground,  in  a  etrcalar  form,  three, 
four,  or  fire  cords  of  wood  making  what  is  called  a  pit,  and  then  covered  with  itnw, 
fern,  &c«  kept  down  by  earth  or  sand :  and  vent  holes  are  made,  as  may  be  neomwy, 
in  order  to  give  it  air.  As  this  method  is  uncertain  and  defective,  the  chareosi  ooir 
used  in  the  manu&cturing  of  gunpowder,  is  made  in  the  following  manner.  Tbe 
wood  to  be  charred  is  first  cut  into  pieces  of  about  nine  inches  in  length,  snd  pvt 
into  an  iron  cylinder  placed  horixontally.  The  front  aperture  of  the  cylinder  b  tbea 
closely  ttop^ed :  at  the  other  end  there  are  pipes  connected  with  casks.  Fire  bdnf 
made  under  the  cylinder,  the  pyro-ligneous  acid,  attended  with  a  large  portion 
of  hydrogen  gas,  comes  over.  The  gas  escapes,  and  the  add  liquor  is  collected  in 
the  casks.  The  fire  is  kept  up  till  no  more  gas  or  liquor  comes  over,  and  tbe  cvboo 
remains  in  tbe  cylinder. 

Tbe  several  ingredients,  being  thus  prepared,  are  ready  for  manufiicturing.  Tbey 
are  first  ground  separately  to  a  fine  powder ;  they  are  then  mixed  together  in  tbe 
proper  proportions ;  and  the  composition  in  this  state  is  sent  to  the  gunpowder  mill, 
which  consists  of  two  stones  placed  vertically,  and  running  on  a  bed-stone.  On  this 
bed-stone  the  composition  is  spread  out,  and  moistened  with  as  small  a  qosotity 
of  water  as  will  reduce  it  to  a  proper  body,  but  not  to  a  paste :  after  the  stoae  nm- 
ners  have  made  the  proper  revolutions  over  it,  it  may  then  be  taken  ofiT. 

A  powder  mill  is  a  slight  wooden  building,  with  a  boarded  roof.  Only  about  40  or 
50  lbs.  of  composition  is  worked  here  at  a  time,  as  explosions  may  happen  by  the 
runners  and  bed-stone  coming  into  contact,  and  even  from  other  causes.  These  mUb 
are  worked  dther  by  ^ter  or  by  horses. 

The  composition,  when  taken  from  the  mill,  is  sent  to  the  coming  house,  to  be 
corned  or  grained.  Here  it  is  first  formed  into  a  hard  and  firm  mass ;  it  is  then  brokrs 
into  small  lumps,  and  afterwsrds  grained,  by  these  lumps  bdng  put  into  sieves,  ia 
each  of  which  is  a  flat  drcular  piece  of  lignum  vitn.  The  sieves  are  made  of  psrcb- 
ment  skins,  having  round  holes  punched  through  them.  Several  of  these  sieves  ire 
fixed  in  a  frame,  which  by  proper  machinery  has  such  a  motion  given  to  it,  as  to  mske 
the  lignum  vite  runner  in  each  sieve  go  round  with  great  velodty,  so  as  to  bresk  (he 
lumps  of  powder,  and  by  fordng  it  through  the  holes  to  form  it  into  grains  of  seversi 
sises.  The  grains  are  then  separated  from  the  dust  by  sieves  and  reels  made  for  thtt 
purpose. 

The  grains  are  next  hardened,  and  the  rougher  edges  are  taken  off  by  shsHsg 
them  a  suflident  time  in  a  close  reel,  moved  in  a  drcular  direction  with  a  proper 
velodty. 

The  powder  for  guns,  mortars,  and  small  arms,  is  generaDy  made  at  one  time,  ssd 
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alwtjs  of  the  Btine  composition.    Tbe  on!  j  difference  is  in  the  size  of  the  grainiy 
which  ire  leparated  by  sieves  of  different  fineness. 

The  gunpowder  thus  corned,  dusted,  and  reeled,  which  is  eslled  glazing,  as  it 
gires  it  a  small  degree  of  gloss,  is  then  sent  to  the  stove  and  dried ;  care  being  taken 
not  to  raise  the  heat  so  much  as  to  decompose  the  sulphur.  The  heat  is  regulated 
by  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  door  of  the  stoves,  if  dried  in  a  gloom-stove.* 

A  gunpowder  stove  dries  the  powder  either  by  steam  or  by  the  heat  from  an  iron 
gloom,  tiie  powder  being  spread  out  on  cases  placed  on  proper  supports  around  the 
room. 

If  gunpowder  is  injured  by  damp  in  a  small  degree,  it  may  be  recovered  by  again 
drying  it  in  a  stove ;  but  if  the  ingredients  are  decomposed,  the  nitre  must  be  ex- 
tracted, and  the  gunpowder  re-manuiactured. 

There  are  several  methods  of  proving  and  trying  the  goodness  and  strength  of  gun- 
powder. The  following  is  one  by  which  a  tolerably  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
purity,  and  also  some  conclusion  as  to  its  strength. 

Lay  two  or  three  small  heaps,  about  a  dram  or  two  of  the  powder  on  separate  pieces 
of  dean  writing  paper ;  fire  one  of  them  by  a  red  hot  wire  ;  if  the  flame  ascends  ra- 
pidly, with  a  good  report,  leaving  the  paper  free  from  white  specks,  and  without  burning 
holes  in  it ;  and  if  sparks  fly  off  and  set  fire  to  the  adjoining  heaps,  the  goodness 
of  the  ingredients  and  proper  manufacture  of  the  powder  may  be  safely  inferred ;  but 
ifotherwbe,  it  is  either  badly  made,  or  the  ingredients  are  impure. 

Dr.  Hutton,  the  former  editor  of  the  English  edition  of  the  Recreations,  was  for- 
tunate  enough  to  succeed  in  constructing  the  most  convenient  and  most  accurate 
eprouvette  that  has  perhaps  ever  been  contrived  for  accurately  determining  the 
comparative  strength  of  gunpowder.  It  consists  of  a  small  cannon,  or  gun,  suspended 
freely,  like  a  pendulum,  with  the  axis  of  the  gun  horizontal.  This  being  charged 
with  the  proper  charge  of  powder  and  then  fired,  the  gun  swings,  or  recoils  back- 
ward, and  the  instrument  itself  shews  the  extent  of  the  first  or  greatest  vibration, 
which  indicates  the  strength  to  the  utmost  nicety. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  almost  every  thing  necessary  to  be  known  in 
r^ard  to  the  process  for  making  gunpowder,  we  shall  now  say  a  few  words  respect- 
ing the  physical  causes  of  its  inflammation  and  exploding. 

Gunpowder  being  composed  of  the  above  ingredients,  when  a  spark,  struck  from 
a  piece  of  flint  and  steel,  falls  on  this  mixture,  it  sets  fire  to  a  eertaiin  portion  of  the 
charcoal,  and  the  inflamed  charcoal  causes  the  nitre  with  which  it  is  mixed  or  in 
contact,  to  detonate,  and  also  the  sulphur,  the  combustibility  of  which  is  well  known. 
Portions  of  the  charcoal  contiguous  to  the  former  take  fire  in  like  manner,  and  pro-  • 
dnce  the  same  effect  in  regard  to  the  surrounding  mass:  thus  the  first  portion 
inflamed,  inflames  a  hundred  others ;  these  hundred  communicate  the  inflammation 
to  ten  thousand ;  the  ten  thousand  to  a  million,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived ^at  an  inflammation,  the  progress  of  which  is  so  rapid,  cannot  fail  to  extend 
itself  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  from  the  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  the 
largest  mass. 

We  shall  observe,  in  support  of  this  inflammation,  that  granulated  powder  in- 
flames with  much  more  rapidity  than  that  which  is  not  granulated.  The  latter 
only  puffs  away  slowly,  while  the  other  takes  fire  almost  instantaneously ;  and  of 
the  granulated  kinds  of  gunpowder,  that  in  round  grains,  like  the  Swiss  powder, 

•  Thin  kind  of  atof e  ooniiBtt  of  a  large  eait«iroii  Tefael,  projectinK  into  one  aide  of  a  room,  and 
heated  Gram  the  oataide,  till  it  abaolntely  ftlowa.  Prom  the  eonatmction  it  ia  hardly  poaaible  that 
fire  can  be  thrown  from  the  gloom  aa  it  ia  called ;  but  atovea  heated  by  ateam  paaaing  through  ateam- 
t%ht  tobea,  or  oCherwiae,  ought  certainly  to  be  prefened ;  for  the  moat  cautiona  worlunan  may 
atumble,  and  if  be  haa  a  caae  of  powder  fn  hta  hand,  aome  of  it  may  be  thrown  upon  the  gloom : 
and  it  la  not  improbable  fbmt  aome  of  the  aoddenta  which  haye  happaaed  to  powder  milla  may  have 
been  oocaSloDed  fn  tfiia  manner. 
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inflames  sooner  than  that  in  oblouj^  iiregiUar  grains,  like  the  French.  The  rcMon  of 
tliis  is,  that  the  former  leaves  to  the  flame  of  the  grains  fint  inflamed,  larger  and  freer 
interstices,  which  produced  the  inflammation  with  more  rapidity. 

In  regard  to  the  expansion  of  inflamed  gunpowder,  is  it  occasioned  by  the  air  inter- 
posed between  its  grains,  or  by  the  aqueous  fluid  which  enters  into  the  compontioa 
of  the  nitre  ?  We  doubt  much  whether  it  be  the  air,  as  its  expansibility  does  not  seem 
sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomenon ;  but  we  know  that  water,  when  converted  into 
vapour  by  the  contact  of  heat,  occupies  a  space  14000  times  greater  than  its  original 
bulk,  and  that  its  force  is  very  considerable. 

In  the  foregoing  account  however  Montuda  seems  to  have  missed  the  true  csnae  of 
the  expansive  force  of  fired  gunpowder,  the  discovery  of  which  is  chiefly  due  to  tbe 
English  philosophers,  and  particularly  to  the  learned  and  ingenious  Mr.  Robins.  Tliis 
author  apprehends  that  the  force  of  fired  gunpowder  consists  in  the  action  of  a  per- 
manently elastic  fluid,  suddenly  disengaged  from  the  powder  by  the  oombostioo, 
similar  in  some  respects  to  common  atmospheric  air,  at  least  as  to  elasticity.  He 
shewed,  by  satisfiictory  experiments,  that  a  fluid  of  this  kind  is  actually  disengaged  by 
firing  the  powder;  and  that  it  is  perwtsnemt^  elastic,  or  retains  its  elasticity 
when  cold,  the  force  of  which  he  measured  in  this  state.  He  also  measured  the 
force  of  it  when  inflamed,  by  a  most  ingenious  method,  and  fbubd  its  strength  in  that 
state  to  be  about  a  thousand  times  the  strength  or  elasticity  of  common  atsBospherie 
air.  This  however  is  not  its  utmost  degree  of  strength,  as  it  is  found  to  increase  in  its 
force  when  fired  in  larger  quantities  than  those  employed  by  Mr.  Robins;  so  Buch 
so  indeed,  that,  by  more  accurate  and  effectual  experiments,  we  have  found  its  force 
rise  as  high  as  1500  or  1600  times  the  force  of  atmospheric  air  in  its  vsnil 
state.  Much  beyond  this  it  is  not  probable  it  ean  go,  nor  indeed  possible,  if 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  common  and  allowed  physical  principles  of  medissict. 
With  an  elastic  fluid,  of  a  given  force,  we  infallibly  know,  or  compute  the  e&cts  it 
can  produce,  in  impelling  a  given  body ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  efots  or 
velocities  with  which  given  bodies  are  impelled  by  an  elastic  fluid,  we  as  certainly 
know  the  force  or  strength  of  that  fluid.  And  these  effects  we  have  found  perfectly 
to  accord  with  the  forces  above  mentioned.  If  any  gentleman  therefore  thinks  be  fass 
discovered  that  fired  gunpowder  is  50  or  GO  times  as  strong  as  above  stated,  be  must 
have  been  deceived  by  mistaking  or  misapplying  his  own  experiments ;  and  we  ap- 
prehend it  would  not  be  difficult,  if  this  were  the  proper  placep  to  shew  diat  this 
has  actually  been  the  case. 

Mr.  Robins*s  discovery  and  opinion  have  also  been  corroborated  by  others,  aaioDf 
the  best  chemists  and  philosophers.  Lavoisier  was  of  opinion  that  the  force  of  fired 
gunpowder  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  expcuiaive  force  of  uncombined  calork^ 
supposed  to  be  let  loose,  in  a  great  abundance,  during  the  combustion  or  deflagrsticB 
of  the  powder ;  and  Bouillon  Lagrange,  in  his  Course  of » Chemistry,  says,  wbes 
gunpowder  takes  fire,  there  is  a  disengagement  of  azotic  gas,  which  expands  in  as 
astonishing  manner,  when  set  at  liberty ;  and  we  are  even  still  ignorant  of  the  extest 
of  the  dilatation  occasioned  by  the  beat  arising  firom  the  combustion.  A  deeomp(W- 
tion  of  water  also  takes  place,  and  hydrogen  gas  is  disengaged  with  elasticity;  sod 
by  this  decomposition  of  water  there  is  formed  carbonic  add  gas,  and  even  salpbor* 
ated  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  smell  emitted  by  burnt  powder. 

JRewutrks, — I.  It  is  ridiculous  therefore  to  believe, in  the  existence  of  wAitt  p"- 
powder;  that  is,  a  kind  of  powder  which  impels  a  ball  without  any  noise;  for  there 
can  be  no  foree  without  sudden  expansion,  nor  sudden  expansion  without  a  conentfica 
of  the  air,  which  produces  sound. 

IL  It  was  childish  to  give  precepts,  as  in  tiie  preceding  editions  of  this  work,  for 
jiaking  red,  blue,  green,  &c.  gunpowder;  as  they  could  answer  no  good  purpose. 
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We  sbal!  now  proceed  to  our  principal  object,  the  conitruction  of  the  most  common 
ind  coriotii  pieces  of  fire- works. 

ABTICLB  n. 
Conatruetiom  of  the  Cartridge»  of  Roekett* 
A  rocket  it  a  cartridge  or  case  made  of  stiff  paper,  which  being  filled  in  part  with 
gunpowder,  saltpetre,  and  charcoal,  rises  of  itself  into  the  air,  when  fire  is  applied 

to  it 

There  are  three  sorts  of  rockets :  small  ones,  the  calibre  of  which  does  not  exceed 
a  pound  bullet;  that  is  to  say,  the  orifice  of  them  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  leaden 
bullet  which  weighs  only  a  pound ;  for  the  calibres,  or  orifices  of  the  moiilds  or 
models  used  in  making  rockets,  are  measured  by  the  diameters  of  leaden  bullets  :— 
middle  sized  rockets,  equal  to  the  sise  of  a  ball  of  from  one  to  three  pounds ;  and 
large  rockets,  equal  to  a  ball  of  from  three  to  a  hundred  pounds. 

To  gi?e  the  cartridges  the  same  length  and  thickness,  in  order  that  any  number 
of  rockets  may  be  prepared  of  the  same  size  and. force,  they  are  put  into  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  strong  wood,  called  a  mould.  This  mould  is  sometimes  of  metal ;  but 
at  any  rate  it  ought  to  be  made  of  some  very  hard  wood. 

This  mould  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  piece  of  wood,  called  the  former 
or  roller,  around  which  is  rolled  the  thick  paper  employed  to  make  the  cartridge. 
If  the  calibre  of  the  mould  be  divided  into  8  equal  parts,  the  diameter  of  the  roller 
must  be  equal  to  5  of  these  parts.  See  Fig.  1,  where  a  is  the  mould,  and  b  the  roller. 
The  vacuity  between  the  roller  and  the  interior  surface  of  the  mould,  that  is  to  say, 
i  of  the  calibre  of  the  mould,  will  be  exactly  filled  by  the  cartridge. 

As  rockets  are  made  of  different  sizes,  moulds  of  different  lengths  and  diameters 
must  be  provided.  The  calibre  of  a  cannon  is  nothing  else  than  the  diameter  of  its 
mouth ;  and  we  here  apply  the  same  term  to  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  of  the 
mould. 

The  size  of  the  mould  is  measured  by  its  calibre ;  but  the  length  of  the  moulds 
for  different  rockets  does  not  always  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  calibre,  the 
length  being  diminished  as  the  calibre  is  increased.  The  length  of  the  mould  for 
small  rockets  ought  to  be  six  times  the  calibre,  but  for  rockets  of  the  mean  and  larger 
«ze  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  length  of  the  mould  be  five  times  or  even  four  times 
the  calibre  of  the  mould. 

At  the  end  of  this  section  we  shall  give  two  tables,  one  of  which  contains  the 
calibrea  of  moulds  below  a  pound  bullet ;  and  the  other  the  calibres  from  a  pound  to 
a  hundred  pounds  bullet. 

For  making  the  cartridges  large  stiff  paper  is  em- 
^h*  !•  ployed.     This  paper,  is  wrapped  round  the  roller  b, 

(Fig.  1.),  and  then  cemented  by  means  of  common 
paste.  The  thickness  of  the  paper  when  rolled  up 
in  this  manner,  ought  to  be  about  one-eighth  and  a 
half  of  the  calibre  of  the  mould,  according  to  the 
proportion  given  to  the  diameter  of  the  roller.  But 
if  the  diameter  of  the  roller  be  made  equal  to  }  the 
calibre  of  the  mould,  the  thickness  of  the  cartridge 
must  be  a  twelfth  and  a  half  of  that  calibre. 
When  the  cartridge  is  formed,  the  roller  b  is  drawn  out,  by  turning  it  round,  until 
it  ia  distant  from  the  edge  of  the  cartridge  the  length  of  its  diameter.  A  piece 
of  cord  is  then  made  to  pass  twice  round  the  cartridge  at  the  extremity  of  the  roller ;  and 
into  the  vacuity  left  in  the  cartridge,  another  roller  is  introduced,  so  as  to  leave  some 
space  between  the  two.  One  end  of  the  packthread  must  be  fiistened  to  something 
fixed,  and  the  other  to  a  stick  conveyed  between  the  legs,  and  placed  in  such  •  man. 

2P 
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ner,  as  to  be  behind  tbe  person  who  cboaks  the  cartridge.  Tbe  oord  is  then  to  he 
stretched  by  retiring  backwards,  and  the  cartridge  mnat  be  pinched  until  there  re> 
mains  only  an  aperture  capable  of  admitting  the  piercer  d  e.  The  cord  employed 
fur  pinching  it  is  then  removed,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  piece  of  pack.tbread, 
which  must  be  drawn  very  tight,  passing  it  several  times  around  tbe  cartridge,  after 
which  it  is  secured  by  means  of  running  knots  made  one  above  the  other. 

Besides  the  roller  b,  a  rod  c  (Fig.  1.),  is  used,  which  being  employed  to  load  tbe 
cartridge,  must  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  roller,  in  order  that  it  may  be  easilj 
introduced  into  the  cartridge.  The  rod  c  is  pierced  lengthwise,  to  a  suflScient  depth 
to  receive  the  piercer  de,  which  must  enter  into  the  mould  a,  and  unite  with  it 
exactly  at  its  lower  part.  The  piercer,  which  decreases  in  size,  is  introduced  into 
the  cartridge  through  the  part  where  it  has  been  choaked,  and  serves  to  preserve  a 
cavity  within  it.  Its  length,  besides  the  nipple  or  button,  must  be  equal  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  that  of  the  mould.  Lastly,  If  the  thickness  of  the  base  be  a  fourth  part 
of  the  calibre  of  the  mould,  the  point  must  be  made  equal  to  a  sixth  of  the  calibre. 
It  is  evident  that  there  must  be  at  least  three  rods,  such  as  c,  pierced  in  proportion 
to  the  diminution  of  the  piercer,  in  order  that  the  powder  which  is  rammed  in  by  meaoi 
of  a  mallet,  may  be  uniformly  packed  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  rocket 
It  may  be  easily  perceived  also,  that  these  rods  ought  to  be  made  of  some  very  bard 
wood,  to  resist  the  strokes  of  the  mallet. 

In  loading  rockets,  it  is  more  convenient  not  to  employ  a  piercer.  When  loaded 
on  a  nipple,  without  a  piercer,  by  means  of  one  massy  rod,  they  are  pierced  with  a 
bit,  and  a  piercer  fitted  into  the  end  of  a  bit-brace.  Care  however  must  be  taken  to 
make  this  hole  suited  to  the  proportion  assigned  for  the  diminution  of  the  pierrer. 
That  is  to  say,  the  extremity  of  the  hole  at  the  choaked  part  of  the  cartridge,  ought 
to  be  about  a  fourth  of  the  calibre  of  the  mould ;  and  the  extremity  of  tbe  bole 
which  is  in  the  inside  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  rocket,  ought  to  be 
a  sixth  of  the  calibre.  This  hole  must  pass  directly  through  the  middle  of  tbe 
rocket.  In  short,  experience  and  ingenuity  will  suggest  what  is  most  convenient, 
and  in  what  manner  the  method  of  loading  rockets,  which  we  shall'  here  explain,  may 
be  varied. 

After  the  cartridge  is  placed  in  the  mould,  pour  gradually  into  it  the  prepared  com* 
position  ;  taking  care  to  pour  only  two  spoonfuls  at  a  time,  and  to  ram  it  immediately 
down  with  the  rod  c,  striking  it  in  a  perpendicular  direction  with  a  mallet  of  a  proper 
sixe,  and  giving  an  equal  number  of  strokes,  for  example  3  or  4,  each  time  that  a  new 
quantity  of  the  composition  is  poured  in. 

When  the  cartridge  is  about  half  filled,  separate  with  a  bodkin  tbe  half  of  tbe 
folds  of  the  paper  which  remains,  and  having  turned  them  back  on  the  composition, 
press  them  down  with  the  rod  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  mallet,  iu  order  to  compress 
the  paper  on  the  composition. 

Then  pierce  three  or  four  holes  in  the  folded  paper,  by  means  of  a 

piercer,  which  must  be  made  to  penetrate  to  the  composition  of  tbe  roc> 

ket,  as  seen  at  a  (Fig.  2.)     These  holes  serve  to  form  a  commoDication 

between  the  body  of  the  rocket  and  the  vacuity  at  the  extremity  of  the 

^      cartridge,  or  that  part  which  has  been  left  empty. 

In  small  rockets  this  vacuity  is  filled  with  granulated  powder,  which 
serves  to  let  them  off:  they  are  then  covered  with  paper,  and  pinched  in 
the  same  manner  as  at  the  other  extremity.  But  in  other  rockets,  the  pot 
containing  stars,  serpents,  and  running  rockets,  is  adapted  to  it*  ai  will  be 
shewn  hereafter. 

I  It  may  be  sufficient  however  to  make,  with  a  bit  or  piercer,  only  one  hole, 

which  must  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small,  such  as  a  fourth  part  of  the 
diameter  of  the  rocket,  to  set  fire  to  the  powder,  taking  care  that  this  hole 
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be  as  straigbt  as  powible,  and  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  composition.  A  little  of  the 
compoBition  of  the  rocket  muit  be  pot  into  these  holes,  that  the  fire  may  not  fail  to 
be  communicated  to  it. 

It  now  remains  to  affix  the  rocket  to  its  rod,  which  is  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner. When  the  rocket  has  been  constructed  as  above  described,  make  fast  to  it  a 
rod  of  light  wood)  such  as  fir  or  willow,  broad  and  flat  at  the  end  next  the  rocket, 
and  decreasing  towards  the  other.  It  must  be  as  straight  and  free  from  knots  as 
possible,  and  ought  to  be  dressed,  if  necessary,  with  a  plane.  Its  length  and  weight 
must  be  proportioned  to  the  rocket ;  that  is  to  say,  it  ought  to  be  six,  seven,  or  eight 
feet  long,  so  as  to  remain  in  equilibrium  with  it,  when  suspended  on  the  finger,  within 
an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  neck.  Before  it  is  fired,  place  it  with  the  neck 
downwards,  and  let  it  rest  on  two  nails,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  horizon. 
To  make  it  aseend  straighter  and  to  a  greater  height,  adapt  to  its  summit  a  a  pointed 
cap  or  top,  as  c,  made  of  common  paper,  which  will  serve  to  facilitate  its  passage 
through  the  air. 

These  rockets,  in  general,  are  made  in  a  more  complex  manner,  several  other 
things  being  added  to  them  to  render  them  more  agreeable,  such  for  example  as  a 
petard,  which  is  a  box  of  tin-plate,  filled  with  fine  gunpowder,  placed  on  the  summit. 
The  petard  is  deposited  on- the  composition,  at  the  end  where  it  has  been  filled  ;  and 
the  remaining  paper  of  the  cartridge  is  folded  down  over  it  to  keep  it  firm.  The 
petard  produces  its  efifect  when  the  rocket  is  in  the  air,  and  the  composition  is  con- 
sumed. 

Stars,  golden  rain,  serpents,  saudssons,  and  several  other  amusing  things,  the 
composition  of  which  we  shall  explain  hereafter,  are  also  added  to  them.  This  is 
done  by  aidjusting  to  the  head  of  the  rocket  an  empty  pot  or  cartridge,  much  larger 
than  the  rocket,  in  order  that  it  may  contain  serpents,  stars,  and  various  other  ap- 
pendages, to  render  it  more  beautiful. 

Rockets  may  be  made  to  rise  into  the  air  without  rods.  For  this 
Fig.  3.  purpose  four  wings  must  be  attached  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  croi^s, 
and  similar  to  those  seen  on  arrows  or  darts,  as  represented  at  a  (Fig. 
8.)  In  length  these  wings  must  be  equal  to  two-thirds  that  of  the 
rocket ;  their  breadth  towards  the  bottom  should  be  half  their  length, 
and  their  thickness  ought  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  card. 

But  this  method  of  making  rockets  ascend  is  less  certain,  and  more 
inconvenient  than  that  where  a  rod  is  used ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
rarely  employed. 
We  shall  now  shew  the  method  of  finding  the  diameters  or  calibre  of  rockets, 
according  to  their  weight ;  but  we  must  first  observe  that  a  pound  rocket  is  that 
jnst  capable  of  admitting  a  leaden  bullet  of  a  pound  weight,  and  so  of  the  rest.  The 
calibre  for  the  different  sizes  may  be  found  by  the  two  following  tables,  one  of  which 
ia  calculated  for  rockets  of  a  pound  weight  and  below ;  and  the  other  for  those  from 
a  pound  weight  to  SO  pounds. 
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I. — TABI B  OF  THS  CAhlBBM  OF  MOULDS  OF  A  POUITO  WBI6BT  AHD  RLOW. 


Oonoes. 

lines. 

v,^ 

U^ 

16 

19J 

14 

H 

13 

17 

13 

7 

8 

16 

10 

^ 

7 

"f 

8 

^ 

6 

l4 

6 

6 

6 

13 

4 

4 

4 

124 

2 

3 

3 

111 

9 

9I 

1 

4 

The  uie  of  ibis  table  will  be  understood  merely  by  inspection ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  a  rocket  of  12  ounces  ought  to  be  17  lines  in  diameter;  one  of  Souncei,  15 
lines ;  one  of  10  drams,  6|-  lines ;  and  so  of  the  resL 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  diameter  of  the  rocket  be  given,  it  will  be  easy  to  fiwf 
the  weight  of  the  ball  corresponding  to  that  calibre.  For  example,  if  the  diameter 
be  13  lines,  it  will  be  immediately  seen,  by  looking  for  that  number  in  the  colamn 
of  lines,  that  it  corresponds  to  a  ball  of  5  ounces. 


H. — TABLB  OF  THB  CALIBRB  OF  MO0LDS  FBOM   1  TO  50  POUITDS  BALL. 


Poandt- 

Calibre 

Pounds. 

Ualibra. 

Foands. 

Calibre. 

Pounds. 

Calibre. 

Pounds. 

CaGbR. 

1 

100 

11 

333 

31 

375 

31 

314 

41 

344 

3 

136 

13 

338 

33 

380 

33 

317 

43 

347 

3 

144 

13 

336 

33 

384 

S3 

330 

43 

350 

4 

158 

14 

341 

34 

388 

34 

333 

44 

363 

6 

171 

16 

347 

36 

393 

35 

336 

45 

355 

6 

181 

16 

353 

36 

396 

36 

330 

46 

358 

7 

191 

17 

367    , 

37. 

300 

37 

333 

47 

361 

8 

300 

18 

363 

38 

304 

38 

336 

48 

363 

9 

308 

19 

367 

39 

307 

39 

339 

*9 

366 

10 

316 

30 

371 

30 

310 

40 

341 

60 

368 

The  use  of  the  second  table  is  as  follows :  If  the  weight  of  the  ball  be  given, 
which  we  shsU  suppose  to  be  24  pounds,  seek  for  that  number  in  the  column  of 
pounds,  and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  column  of  calibres,  will  be  found  the  number  SH8. 
Then  say,  as  100  is  to  19},  so  is  288  to  a  fourth  term,  which  will  be  the  number  of 
lines  of  the  calibre  required ;  or  multiply  the  number  found,  that  is  288,  by  19},  sod 
from  the  product  5616,  cut  off  the  two  last  figures :  the  required  calibre  will  there- 
fore be  56*16  lines,  or  4  inches  8  lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  calibre  being  giren  in  lines,  the  weight  of  the  ball  may  be 
found  with  equal  ease :  if  the  calibre,  for  example,  be  28  lines,  say  as  1^  is  to  28, 
so  is  100  to  a  fourth  term,  which  will  be  143*5,  or  nearly  144.  But  in^tb«  abore 
table,  opposite  to  144,  in  the  second  column,  will  be  found  the  number  3  in  the  first : 
which  shews  that  a  rocket,  the  diameter  or  calibre  of  which  is  28  lines,  is  a  rocket 
of  a  3  pounds  ball. 
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ARTICU  m. 
Compotiiiom  of  the  Powder  for  RockeiBf  and  the  numner  of  filling  them. 
The  composition  of  the  powder  for  rockets  mast  be  different,  according  to  tbe 
different  siies ;  as  that  proper  for  small  rockets  would  be  too  strong  for  large  ones. 
This  is  a  fact  respecting  which  almost  all  the  makers  of  fire-works  are  agreed.  The 
quantities  of  the  ingredients,  which  experience  has  shewn  to  be  the  best,  are  as 
follow : 

For  rockets  eapahU  of  eoniaxning  one  or  two  ouneee  t^  composition. 

To  one  pound  of  gunpowder,  add  two  ounces  of  soft  charcoal ;  or  to  one  pound 
of  gunpowder,  a  pound  of  the  coarse  powder  used  for  cannon ;  or  to  nine  ounces 
of  gunpowder,  two  ounces  of  charcoal ;  or  to  a  pound  of  gunpowder,  an  ounce  and 
a  half  of  saltpetre,  and  as  much  charcoal. 

For  rockets  of  two  or  three  ounces. 

To  four  ounces  of  gunpowder,  add  an  ounce  of  charcoal ;  or  to  nine  ounces  of  gun- 
powder, add  two  ounces  of  saltpetre. 

« 

For  a  rocket  of  four  ounces. 

To  four  pounds  of  gunpowder,  add  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  and  four  ounces  of  char- 
coal: jou  may  add  also,  if  you  choose,  half  an  ounce  of  sulphur;  or  to  one  pound 
two  ounces  and  a  half  of  gunpowder,  add  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  two  ounces 
of  charcoal ;  or  to  a  pound  of  powder,  add  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  one  ounce 
of  charcoal ;  or  to  seventeen  ounces  of  gunpowder,  add  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and 
(be  same  quantity  of  charcoal ;  or  to  three  ounces  and  a  half  of  gunpowder,  add  ten 
ounces  of  ^saltpetre,  and  three  ounces  «nd  a  half  of  charcoal.  But  the  composition 
will  be  strongest,  if  to  ten  ounces  of  gunpowder,  you  add  three  ounces  and  a  half  of 
saltpetre,  and  three  ounces  of  charcoal. 

JFor  rockets  of  five  or  six  ounces. 

To  two  pounds  five  ounces  of  gunpowder,  add  half  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  two 
ounces  of  sulphur,  six  ounces  of  charcoal,  and  two  ounces  of  iron  filings. 

For  rockets  of  seven  or  eight  ounces. 

To  seventeen  ounces  of  gunpowder,  add  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  three 
ounces  of  sulphur. 

JPor  rockets  of  from  eight  to  ten  ounces^ 

To  two  pounds  and  five  ounces  of  gunpowder,  add  half  a  pound  of  saltpetre,  two 
ounces  of  sulphur,  seven  ounces  of  charcoal,  and  three  ounces  of  iron  filings. 

For  rockets  of  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces. 

To  seventeeen  ounces  of  gunpowder,  add  four  ounces  of.  saltpetre,  three  otocea 
and  a  half  of  sulphur,  and  one  ounce  of  charcoal. 

For  rockets  of  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  ounces. 

To  two  pounds  four  ounces  of  gunpowder,  add  nine  ounces  of  saltpetre,  three 
ounces  of  sulphur,  five  ounces  of  charcoal,  and  three  ounces  of  iron  filings. 

For  rockets  of  one  pound. 

To  one  pound  of  gunpowder,  add  one  ounce  of  sulphur,  and  three  ounces  of 
charcoal. 
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For  a  roekti  qf  two  pomm^ 

To  one  poand  four  ounces  of  gunpowder,  add  two  ouoees  of  idtpetie, 
of  sulphur,  three  ounces  of  eharooul,  and  two  ouooes  of  iron  filiqgi* 

For  a  rocket  of  tkrt€  pommd». 

To  thirty  ounces  of  saltpetre,  add  se^en  ounces  and  a  half  of  snlphor,  and  elsTca 
ounces  of  charcoaL 


F^  roeketM  offomr,  Jat^  iur,  or  anca  pomadtm 

To  thirty-one  pounds  of  saltpetre,  add  four  pounds  and  a  half  of  snlphnr,  and  tea 
pounds  of  cfaareoaL 

For  roekeU  of  eight,  ntae,  or  tern  potmdt. 

To  eight  pounds  of  saltpetre,  add  one  pound  four  ounces  of  sulphur,  and  two 
pounds  twelve  ounces  of  charcoaL 

We  shall  here  obsenre  that  these  ingredients  most  be  each  pounded  separslely.ani 
sifted :  they  are  then  to  be  weighed  and  mixed  together  for  the  purpose  of  losdtiig 
the  cartridges,  which  ought  to  be  kept  ready  in  the  moulds.  The  cartridges  most  be 
made  of  strong  psper,  doubled,  and  cemented  by  means  of  strong  paste,  nsde  of 
fine  flour  aiid  very  pure  water. 

Of  Mateke$. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  it  will  be  proper  to  describe  the  composition  of  the 
matches  necessary  for  letting  them  off.  Take  linen,  hemp,  or  cotton  thrcsd,  and 
double  it  eight  or  ten  times,  if  intended  for  large  rockets ;  or  only  four  or  five  timci, 
if  to  be  employed  for  stars.  MThen  the  match  has  been  thus  made  as  large  as  neoenary, 
dip  it  iu  pure  water,  and  press  it  between  your  hands,  to  five  it  from  the  moisture. 
Mix  some  gunpowder  with  a  little  water,  to  reduce  it  to  a  sort  of  paste,  and  iouDeree 
the  match  in  it ;  turning  and  twisting  it,  till  it  has  imbibed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
powder ;  then  sprinkle  over  it  a  little  dry  powder,  or  strew  some  pulveriwd  dry 
powder  upon  a  smooth  board,  and  roll  the  nmtch  over  it.  By  these  means  you  «iU 
have  an  excellent  match,  which,  if  dried  in  the  sun,  or  on  a  rope  in  the  shade,  will 
be  fit  for  use. 

ARTICLB  !▼• 

Om  the  eoMMe  which  mahei  rochett  eLMcemd  imto  the  mir. 
As  this  cause  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  produces  recoil  in  fire-amn,  it 
is  necessary  we  should  first  explain  the  bitter. 

When  the  powder  is  suddenly  inflamed  in  the  chamber,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  it  necessarily  exercises  an  action  two  ways  at  the  same  time ;  that  is  to  nfi 
against  the  breech  of  the  piece,  and  against  the  bullet  or  wadding,  which  is  placed 
above  it.  Besides  this,  it  acts  also  against  the  sides  of  the  chamber  which  it  ooes- 
pies ;  aud  as  they  oppose  a  resistance  almost  insurmountable,  the  whole  eflbrt  of  the 
elastic  fluid  produced  by  the  inflammation  is  exerted  in  the  two  directions  above 
mentioned.  .  But  the  resistance  opposed  by  the  bullet  being  much  less  than  that  op- 
posed by  the  mass  of  the  barrel  or  cannon,  the  bullet  is  forced  out  with  great  velocity. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  that  the  body  of  the  piece  itself  should  not  experienoe  a 
movement  backwards;  for  if  a  spring  is  suddenly  let  loose,  between  two  moveable 
obstacles,  it  will  impel  them  both,  and  communicate  to  them  velocities  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  their  masses:  the  piece  therefore  must  acquire  a  velocity  backwards 
nearly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  mass  to  that  of  the  bullet.  We  make  ose  of  the 
term  nearly,  because  there  are  various  circumstances  which  give  to  this  ratio  certain 
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modifications.;  but  it  is  always  tiue  that  the  body  of  the  piece  is  driYen  backwards, 
and  that  if  it  weighs  with  its  carriagfe  a  thousand  times  more  than  the  bullet,  it 
acquires  a  velocity  which  is  a  thousand  times  less,  and  which  is  soon  annihilated  by 
the  friction  of  the  wheels  against  the  ground.  Sic 

The  cause  of  the  ascent  of  a  rocket  is  nearly  the  same.  At  the  moment  when  the 
powder  begins  to  inflame,  its  expansion  produces  a  torrent  of  elastic  fluid,  which 
acts  in  every  direction ;  that  is,  against  the  air  which  opposes  its  escape  from  the  car- 
tridge, and  against  the  upper  part  of  the  rocket ;  but  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  more 
considerable  than  the  weight  of  the  rocket,  on  account  of  the  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  the  elastic  fluid  issues  through  the  neck  of  the  rocket  to  throw  itself  down- 
wards, and  therefore  the  rocket  ascends  by  the  excess  of  the  one  of  these  forces  over 
the  other. 

This  however  would  not  be  the  case,  unless  the  rocket  were  pierced  to  a  certain 
depth.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  elastic  fluid  would  not  be  produced ;  for  the  compo- 
sition would  inflame  only  in  circular  coats  of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  rocket ; 
and  experience  shews  that  this  is  not  sufficient.  Recourse  then  is  had  to  the  very 
ingenious  idea  of  piercing  the  rocket  with  a  conical  hole,  which  makes  the  composition 
bum  in  conical  strata,  which  have  much  greater  surfiice,  and  therefore  produce  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  inflamed  matter  and  fluid.  This  expedient  was  certainly  not  the 
work  of  a  moment. 

ARTICLB  V. 

BrilKant  fire  and  Chinese  fire. 
As  iron-filings,  when  thrown  into  the  lire,  inflame  and  emit  a  strong  light,  this 
property,  discovered  no  doubt  by  chance,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  rendering  the  fire 
of  rockets  much  more  brilliant  than  when  gunpowder,  or  the  substances  of  which  it 
is  composed,  are  alone  employed.  Nothing  is  necessary  but  to  take  iron-filings,  very 
clean  and  free  from  rust,  and  to  mix  them  with  the  composition  of  the  rocket.  It 
must  however  be  observed,  that  rockets  of  this  kind  will  not  keep  longer  than  a  week  ; 
because  the  moisture  contracted  by  the  saltpetre  rusts  the  iron-filings,  and  destroys 
the  effect  they  are  intended  to  produce. 

But  the  Chinese  have  long  been  in  possession  of  a  method  of  rendering  this  fire 
much  more  brilliant  and  variegated  in  its  colours  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Father 
d'Incarville,  a  Jesuit,  for  having  made  it  known.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  a  very 
eimple  ingredient :  namely,  cast  iron  reduced  to  a  powder  more  or  less  fine ;  the 
Chinese  give  it  a  name,  which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  iron  Band. 

To  prepare  this  sand,  take  an  old  iron  pot,  and  having  broken  it  to  pieces  on  an 
Ruvil,  pulverise  the  fragments  till  the  grains  are  not  larger  than  radish  seed  :  then  sift 
them  through  six  graduated  sieves,  to  separate  the  dififerent  sizes,  and  preserve  these 
six  different  kinds,  in  a  very  dry  place,  to  secure  them  from  rust,  which  would 
render  this  sand  absolutely  unfit  for  the  proposed  end.  We  roust  here  remark,  that 
the  grains  which  pass  through  the  closest  sieve,  are  called  sand  of  the  first  order ; 
those  which  pass  through  the  next  in  size,  sand  of  the  second  order ;  and  so  on. 

This  sand,  when  it  inflames,  emits  a  light  exceedingly  vivid.  It  is  very  surprising 
to  aee  fragments  of  this  matter  no  bigger  than  a  poppy  seed,  form  all  of  a  sudden 
luminous  flowers  or  stars,  12  and  15  lines  in  diameter.  These  flowers  are  also  of 
different  forms,  according  to  that  of  the  inflamed  grain,  and  even  of  different  colours 
according  to  the  matters  with  which  the  grains  are  inixed.  But  rockets  into  which 
this  composition  enters  cannot  be  long  preserved,  as  those  which  contain  the  finest 
•and  will  not  keep  longer  than  eight  days,  and  those  which  contain  the  coarsest,  fif- 
teen.  The  following  tables  exhibit  the  proportions  of  the  different  ingredients  for 
rockets  of  from  12  to  36  pounds. 
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For  red  Chinese  fire. 


Calibres. 

Saltpetre. 

Sulphor. 

Charcoal. 

Sand  of  Hie 
1st  order. 

Pounds. 
12  to   15 
18  to  21 
24   to  36 

Pounds. 

1 
1 

1 

Ounces. 
3 
3 

4 

4 
5 
6 

oa.    dr. 
7     0 

7  8 

8  0 

For  white  Chinese  ftre. 


Califaiefli 

Saltpetre. 

Bniiaed 
Gunpowder  • 

ChMTOoaU 

Sandoftlie 
3d  order. 

Pounds. 
12  to  15 
18  to  21 
24  to  36 

Poaads. 

1 
1 

1 

Onnoea. 
12 
11 
11 

(Mb   dr* 

7  8 

8  0 
8     8 

OS.    dr. 
11     0 

11  8 

12  0 

FUf.  4. 


Wben  these  materials  have  been  weighed,  the  saltpetre  and  charcoal  miut  be  tlifte 
times  sifted  through  a  hair  sieve,  in  order  that  they  may  be  well  mixed :  the  iron  nod 
is  then  to  be  moistened  with  good  brandy,  to  make  the  sulphur  adhere,  and  they  molt 
be  thoroughly  incorporated.  The  sand  thus  sulphured  must  be  spread  over  the  mix- 
ture of  saltpetre  and  charcoal,  and  the  whole  must  be  mixed  together  by  spreadiog  it 
over  a  table  with  a  spatula. 

IBTICLS  TX. 

Of  the  Furniture  of  Rockete, 

The  upper  part  of  rockets  b  generally  furnished  with  some  composition,  wbid 

taking  fire  when  it  has  reached  to  its  greatest  height,  emits  a  considerable  blase,  or 

produces  a  loud  report,    and  very  often  both  these  together.    Of  this  kind  sre 

saucissons,  marroons,  stars,  showers  of  fire,  &e. 

To  make  room  for  this  artifice,  the  rocket  is  crowned  with  a  pari  of  a  greater 

diameter  called  the  pot,  as  seen  in  Fig.  4.  The  method  of 
making  this  pot,  and  connecting  it  with  the  body  of  the  rodcet, 
is  as  follows. 

The  mould  for  forming  the  pot^  though  of  one  piece,  most 
consist  of  two  cylindric  parts  of  different  diameters.  Thst  os 
which  the  pot  is  rolled  up  must  be  three  diameters  of  the  rocket 
in  length,  and  its  diameter  must  be  three  fourths  that  of  the 
rocket ;  the  length  of  the  other  ought  to  be  equal  to  two  of 
these  diameters,  and  its  diameter  to}  that  of  the  rocket. 
Having  rolled  the  thick  paper  intended  for  making  the  pot,  and  which  ought  to  be 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  used  for  the  rocket,  twice  round  the  cylinder,  a  portion  of 
it  must  be  pinched  in  that  part  of  the  cylinder  which  has  the  least  diameter ;  tbb 
part  must  be  pared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  only  what  is  necessary  for  making  the 
pot  fast  to  the  top  of  the  rocket,  and  the  ligature  must  be  covered  with  paper. 

To  charge  such  a  pot,  attached  to  a  roqket ;  having  pierced  three  or  four  holei  is 
the  double  paper  which  covers  the  vacuity  of  the  rocket,  pour  over  it  a  small  qosntity 
of  the  composition  with  which  the  rocket  is  filled,  and  by  shaking  it,  make  a  pert 
enter  these  holes ;  then  arrange  in  the  pot  the  composition  with  which  it  is  to  be 
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diarged,  taking  care  not  to  introduce  iotroduce  into  it  a  quantity  hearier 
Fig.  5.     than  the  body  of  the  rocket. 

The  whole  must  then  be  secured  by  meani  of  a  few  unall  balls  of 
paper,  to  keep  erery  thing  in  its  place,  and  the  pot  must  be  covered  with 
paper  cemented  to  its  edges :  if  a  pointed  summit  or  cap  be  then  added 
to  it,  the  rocket  will  be  ready  for  use. 

We  shall  now  give  an  account  of  the  different  artifices  with  which 
such  rockets  are  loaded. 

I._Cy  SerpenU. 

Serpents  are  small  flying  rockets,  without  rods,  which  instead  of  rising 

in  a  perpendicular  direction,  mount  obliquely,  and  descend  in  a  zig-sag 

:  form  without  ascending  to  a  great  height.     The  composition  of  them  is 

nearly  the  same  as  that  of  rockets ;  and  therefore  nothing  more  is  neces- 

nry  than  ta  determine  the  proportion  and  construction  of  the  cartridge,  which  is  a 

follows. 

The  length  a  c  (Fig.  6),  of  the  cartridge  may  be  about  4  inches ; 
K^.  6.  It  must  be  rolled  round  a  stick  somewhat  larger  than  the  barrel 

of  a  goose  quill,  and  after  being  choaked  at  one  of  its  ends,  fill 
3  A  1^  with  the  composition  a  little  beyond  its  middle,  as  to  b  ;  and 
then  pinch  it  so  as  to  leave  a  small  aperture.  The  remainder 
B  c,  must  be  filled  with  grained  powder,  which  will  occasion  a  report  when  it  bursts. 
Lastly,  choak  the  cartridge  entirely  towards  the  extremity  c ;  and  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity  ▲  place  a  train  of  moist  powder,  to  which  if  fire  be  applied,  it  will  be  com- 
monicated  to  the  composition  in  the  part  ▲  B,  and  cause  the  whole  to  rise  in  the  ur. 
The  serpent,  as  it  falls,  will  then  make  several  small  turns  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  till 
the  fire  is  communicated  to  the  grained  powder  in  the  part  B  c ;  dn  which  the  serpent 
will  burst  with  a  loud  report  before  it  fidls  to  the  ground. 

If  the  serpent  be  not  choaked  towards  the  middle,  instead  of  moving  in  a  zig.zag 
direction,  it  will  ascend  and  descend  with  an  undulating  motion,  and  then  burst  as 
before. 

The  caKridges  of  serpents  are  generally  made  of  playing  cards.  These  cards 
ire  rolled  round  a  rod  of  iron  or  hard  wood,  a  little  larger,  as  already  said,  than 
the  barrel  of  a  goose  quilL  To  confine  the  card,  a  piece  of  strong  paper  is  cemented 
over  it. 

The  length  of  the  mould  roust  be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  cards  employed,  and 
the  piercer  of  the  nipple  must  be  three  or  four  lines  in  length.  These  serpents  are 
loaded  with  bruised  powder,  mixed  only  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  charcoaL  To 
introduce  the  composition  into  the  cartridge,  a  quill,  cut  into  the  form  of  a  spoon,  may 
be  employed :  it  must  be  rammed  down  by  means  of  a  small  rod,  to  which  a  few  strokes 
are  given  with  a  small  mallet. 

When  the  serpent  is  half  loaded,  instead  of  pinching  it  in  that  part,  you  may  intro- 
duce into  it  a  vetch  seed,  and  place  granulated  powder  above  it  to  fill  up  the  remainder. 
Above  this  powder  place  a  small  pellet  of  chewed  paper,  and  then  choak  the  other  end 
of  the  cartridge.  If  you  are  desirous  of  making  larger  serpents,  cement  two  playing 
cards  together ;  and,  that  they  may  be  managed  with  more  ease,  moisten  them  a  little 
with  water.  The  match  consists  of  a  paste  made  of  bruised  powder,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water. 

II.— JBfarrooM. 

Marroons  are  small  cubical  boxes,  filled  with  a  composition  proper  for  making  them 
burst,  and  may  be  constructed  with  great  ease. 
Cut  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  according  to  the  method  taught  in  geometry  to  form  the 
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cube,  B8  seen  Fig.  7< ;  join  these  iqnaret  at  the  edges,  leaving 
J^9'  7*  only  one  to  be  cemented,  and  fill  the  cavity  of  the  cube  with 

grained  powder  ;  then  cement  strong  paper  in  various  directions 
over  this  body,  and  wrap  round  it  two  rows  of  pack-thread, 
dipped  in  strong  glue :  then  make  a  hole  in  one  of  the  corners, 
and  introduce  into  it  a  match. 
If  you  are  desirous  to  have  luminous  marroons,  that  is  to  say  marroons  which, 
before  they  burst  in  the  air,  emit  a  brilliant  light,  cover  them  with  a  paste,  the  com- 
position  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter  for  stars ;  and  roll  them  in  pulveiised  gun- 
powder, to  serve  as  a  match  or  communication. 

III. — SavcissonB. 

Marroons  and  saucissons  differ  from  each  other  only  in  their  form.  The  cartridges 
of  the  latter  are  round,  and  must  be  only  four  times  their  exterior  diameter  in  length. 
They  are  choked  at  one  end  in  the  same  manner  as  a  rocket ;  and  a  pellet  of  paper  ih 
driven  into  the  aperture  which  has  been  left,  in  order  to  fill  it  up.  They  are  then 
charged  with  grained  powder,  above  which  is  placed  a  ball  of  paper  gently  pressed 
down,  to  prevent  the  powder  from  being  bruised ;  the  second  end  of  the  saucisson 
being  afterwards  choaked,  the  edges  are  pared  on  both  sides,  and  the  whole  is  covered 
with  several  turns  of  pack-thread,  dipped  in  strong  glue,  and  then  left  to  dry. 

When  you  are  desirous  of  charging  them,  pierce  a  hole  in  one  of  the  ends ;  and 
apply  a  match,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  mairoous. 

IV.— Sters. 

Stars  are  small  globes  of  a  composition  which  emits  a  brilliant  light,  that  may  be 
compared  to  the  light  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens.  These  balls  are  not  larger  than  a 
nutmeg  or  musket  bullet,  and  when  put  into  the  rockets  must  be  wrapped  up  in  tow, 
prepared  for  that  purpose.     The  composition  of  these  stars  is  as  follows. 

To  a  pound  of  fine  gunpowder  well  pulverised,  add  four  pounds  of  saltpetre,  and 
two  pounds  of  sulphur.  When  these  ingredients  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  take 
about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  of  this  mixture,  and  having  wrapt  it  up  in  a  piece  of  linen- 
rag,  or  of  paper,  form  it  into  a  ball ;  then  tie  it  closely  round  with  a  pack-thread,  and 
pierce  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  it,  sufficiently  large  to  receive  a  piece  of  prepared 
tow,  which  will  serve  as  a  match.  This  star,  when  lighted,  will  exhibit  a  most 
beautiful  appearance ;  because  the  fire  as  it  issues  from  the  two  ends  of  the  hole  in 
the  middle,  will  extend  to  a  great  distance,  and  make  it  appear  much  larger. 

If  you  are  desirous  to  employ  a  moist  composition  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  instead  of 
a  dry  one,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  wrap  up  the  star  in  any  thing  but  prepared  tow ; 
because,  whenrmade  of  such  paste,  it  can  retain  its  spherical  figure.  There  will  be 
no  need  also  of  piercing  a  hole  in  it,  to  receive  the  match ;  because  when  newly  made* 
and  consequently  moist,  it  may  be  rolled  in  pulverised  gunpowder,  which  will  adhere 
to  it*  This  powder,  when  kindled,  will  serve  as  a  match,  and  inflame  the  compositioii 
of  the  star,  which  in  falling  will  form  itself  into  tears. 

Another  method  of  making  Rockets  with  Stare. 

Mix  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  with  one  ounce  of  sulphur,  and  two  drama  of  pul- 
verised gunpowder ;  or  mix  four  ounces  of  sulphur  with  the  same  quantity  of  salt- 
petre, and  eight  ounces  of  pulverized  gunpowder.  When  these  materials  have  been 
well  sifted,  besprinkle  them  with  brandy,  in  which  a  little  gum  has  been  dissolved, 
and  then  make  up  the  star  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  ft  rocket  mould,  eight  or  nine  lines  in  diameter,  and  introduce  into  it  a  nip* 
pl^,  the  piercer  of  which  is  of  a  uniform  size  throughout,  and  equal  in  length  to  the 
height  of  the  mould.     Put  into  this  mould  a  cartridge,  and  by  means  of  a  pierced 
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rod  load  it  with  one  of  the  preceding  compoutions ;  when  loaded,  t«ke  it  from  the 
mould,  without  removing  the  nipple,  the  piercer  of  which  passes  through  the  com- 
position,  and  then  cut  the  cartridge  quite  rolind  into  pieces  of  the  thickness  of  three 
or  four  lines.  The  cartridge  being  thus  cut,  draw  out  the  piercer  gently,  and  the 
pieces,  which  resemble  the  men  employed  for  playing  at  dra^  pierced  through  the 
middle,  will  be  stars,  which  must  be  filed  on  a  match  thread,  which,  if  you  chooscp 
may  be  covered  with  tow. 

To  give  more  brilliancy  to  stars  of  this  kind,  a  cartridge  thicker  than  the  above 
dimensions,  and  thinner  than  that  of  a  flying-rocket  of  the  same  size,  may  be  era- 
ployed  ;  but,  before  it  is  cut  into  pieces,  five  or  six  holes  must  be  pierced  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  each  piece  to  be  cut.  When  the  cartridge  is  cut,  and  the  pieces  have 
been  filed,  cement  over  the  composition  small  bits  of  card,  each  having  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  so  that  these  holes  may  correspond  to  the  place  where  the  composition  is 
pierced. 

Bewiarka, — ^L  There  are  several  other  methods  of  making  stars,  which  it  would  be 
too  tedious  to  describe.  We  shall  therefore  only  shew  how  to  make  StoiUs  6  pet,  or 
stars  which  give  a  report  as  loud  as  that  of  a  pistol  or  musket. 

Make  small  saucissons,  as  taught  in  the  third  section ;  only  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  cover  them  with  pack-thread ;  it  will  be  sufficient  if  they  are  pierced  at  one  end, 
in  order  that  you  may  tie  to  it  a  star  constructed  according  to  the  first  method,  the 
composition  of  which  is  dry ;  for  if  the  composition  be  in  the  form  of  a  paste,  there 
will  be  no  need  to  tie  it.  Nothing  will  be  necessary  in  that  case,  but  to  leave  a  little 
more  of  the  paper  hollow  at  the  end  of  the  saucisson  which  has  been  pierced,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  the  composition ;  and  to  place  in  the  vacuity,  towards  the 
neck  of  the  saucisson,  some  grained  powder,  which  will  communicate  fire  to  the 
sauciasoD  when  the  composition  is  consumed. 

II.  As  there  are  some  stars  which  in  the  end  become  petards,  others  may  be  made 
which  shall  conclude  with  becoming  serpents.  But  this  may  be  so  easily  conceived 
and  earned  into  execution,  that  it  would  be  losing  time  to  enlarge  further  on  the 
subject.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  these  stars  are  not  in  use,  because  it  is  difficult 
for  a  rocket  to  carry  them  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air :  tbey  diminish  the  effect 
of  the  rocket  or  saucisson,  and  much  time  is  required  to  make  them. 

v.— SAow«r  of  Ih-e, 

To  form  a  shower  of  fire,  mould  small  paper  cartridges  on  an  iron  rod,  two  lines 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  make  them  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  They  must 
not  be  choaked,  as  it  will  be  sufficient  to  twist  the  end  of  the  cartridge,  and  having^ 
put  the  rod  into  it  to  beat  it,  in  order  to  make  it  assume  its  form.  When  the  car- 
tridges are  filled,  which  is  done  by  immersing  them  in  the  composition,  fold  down  the 
other  end,  and  then  apply  a  match.  This  furniture  will  fill  the  air  with  an  undulating 
tire.     The  following  are  some  compositions  proper  for  stars  of  this  kind. 

CAinete  fire. — Pulverised  gunpowder  one  pound,  sulphur  two  ouncest  iron  sand 
of  the  first  order  five  ounces. 

Ancient  ySre.— Pulverised  gunpowder  one  pound,  charcoal  two  ounces. 

SrilHatU  fit; — Pulverised  gunpowder  one  pound,  iron  filings  four  ounces. 

The  Chinese  fire  is  certainly  the  most  beautifuL 

VI. -0/  5parAs. 

Sparks  differ  from  stars  only  in  their  size  and  duration ;  for  they  are  made  smaller 
thao  stars ;  and  are  consumed  sooner.     They  are  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Having  put  into  an  earthern  vessel  an  ounce  of  pulverised  gunpowder,  two  ounct:s 
of  pulverised  saltpetre,  one  ounce  of  liquid  saltpetre,  and  four  ounces  of  camphor 
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reduced  to  a  sort  of  fitfina,  poor  over  this  miztiire  some  gun-water,  or  hm4j  in 
which  gum-adraganth  or  gum-arabic  has  been  dissolved,  till  the  eompositioD  acqoire 
the  consistence  of  thick  soup.  Then  take  some  lint  which  has  been  boiled  in  brsndj, 
or  in  vinegar,  or  even  in  saltpetre,  i|nd  then  dried  and  unravelled,  and  throw  into  tks 
mixture  such  a  quantity  of  it  as  is  sufficient  to  absorb  it  entirely,  taking  eare  to  itir 
it  well. 

Form  this  matter  into  small  balls  or  globes  of  the  sice  of  a  pern ;  and  having  dried 
them  in  the  sun  or  the  shade,  besprinkle  them  with  pulverised  gunpowder,  in  older 
that  they  may  more  readily  catch  fire. 

Another  wtethod  of  wutkmg  SparkM, 

Take  the  saW'dust  of  any  kind  of  wood  that  bums  readily,  sacih  as  fir,  elder-tree^ 
poplar,  laurel,  &c. ,  and  boil  it  in  water  in  which  saltpetre  has  been  dissolved.  Wlieo 
the  water  has  boiled  some  time,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  pour  it  off  in  sndi  a  mm- 
ner  that  the  saw-dust  may  remain  in  the  vesseL  Then  place  the  saw-dost  oa  s 
table,  and  while  moist  besprinkle  it  with  sulphur,  sifted  through  a  very  fine  iie?e: 
you  may  add  to  it  also  a  little  bruised  gunpowder.  Lastly,  when  the  saw-dost  hst 
been  well  mixed,  leave  it  to  dry,  and  make  it  into  sparks  as  above  described. 

VIL— C)/  GoUen  Bain. 

There  are  some  flying*rockets  which,  as  they  fiill,  make  small  undulations  id  tlie 
air,  like  hair  half  frizzled.  These  are  called /icsees  cAeveAces,  bearded  rockets;  they 
finish  with  a  kind  of  shower  of  fire,  whidi  is  called  golden  rain.  The  method 
of  constructing  them  is  as  follows. 

Fill  the  barrels  of  some  goose  quills  with  the  composition  of  flying-rockets,  sod 
place  upon  the  mouth  of  each  a  little  moist  gunpowder,  both  to  keep  in  the  ooopoii- 
tjon,  and  to  serve  as  a  match.  If  a  flying-rocket  be  then  loaded  with  these  qailiii 
they  will  produce,  at  the  end,  a  very  agreeable  shower  of  fire,  which  on  sccount  of 
its  beauty  has  been  called  golden  rain. 

i^BTicLB  vn. 
Of  iom€  RocketM  different  in  their  effect  from  eowmon  rocAffs. 
Several  very  amusing  and  ingenious  works  are  made  by  means  of  simple  rockets,  of 
which  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  here  give  the  reader  some  idea. 

I.-^Qf  Covran/ifu,  or  JRochete  which  fiy  along  a  rope* 

A  common  rocket,  which  however  ought  not  to  be  very  large,  may  be  msde  to 
run  along  an  extended  rope.  For  this  purpose,  affix  to  the  rocket  an  empty  esrtridge, 
and  intcoduce  into  it  the  rope  which  is  to  carry  it;  placing  the  head  of  the  rocket 
towards  that  side  to  which  you  intend  it  to  move :  if  you  then  set  fire  to  the  rocket, 
adjusted  in  this  manner,  it  will  run  along  the  rope  without  stopping,  till  the  natter 
it  contains  is  entirely  exhausted. 

Tf  you  are  desirous  that  the  rocket  should  move  in  a  retrograde  diiectmn;  fint 
fill  one  half  of  it  with  the  composition,  and  cover  it  with  a  snaall  round  pieee  of 
wood,  to  serve  as  a  partition  between  it  and  that  put  into  the  other  half;  theo 
make  a  hole  below  this  partition,  so  as  to  correspond  with  a  small  canal  filled  with 
bruised  powder,  and  terminating  at  the  other  end  of  the  rocket:  by  these mcsoi 
the  fire,  when  it  ceases  in-the  first  half  of  the  rocket,  will  be  communicated  tknmgh 
the  hole  into  the  small  canal,  which  will  convey  it  to  the  other  end ;  and  this  esd 
being  then  kindled,  the  rocket  will  move  backwards,  and  return  to  the  place  tnm 
whidi  it  set  out. 

Two  rockets  of  equal  size,  bound  together  by  means  of  a  piece  of  stroQg  pack- 
thread, and  disposed  -in  such  a  manner  that  the  head  of  the  one  shall  be  oppmit* 
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to  the  neck  of  the  other,  that  when  the  fire  has  oonsnined  the  compotition  in  the  one 
it  may  be  communicated  to  that  in  the  other,  and  oblige  both  of  them  to  move  in  a 
retTDgrade  direction,  may  also  be  adjusted  to  the  rope  by  means  of  a  piece  of  hollow 
reed.  Bat  to  prevent  the  fire  of  the  former  from  being  communicated  to  the 
second  too  soon,  they  ought  to  be  covered  with  oil-cloth,  or  to  be  wrapped  up  in  paper. 

JUmark, — Rockets  of  this  kind  are  generally  employed  for  setting  fire  to  various 
other  pieces  when  large  fire- works  are  exhibited ;  and  to  render  them  more  agreeable, 
they  are  made  in  the  form  of  different  animals,  such  as  serpents,  dragons,  &c. ;  on 
which  account  they  are  called  flying  dragons.  These  drigons  are  very  amusing,  espe- 
dally  when  filled  with  various  compositions,  such  as  golden  rain,  long  hair,  &c 
They  might  be  made  to  discharge  serpents  from  their  mouths,  which  would  produce 
a  very  pleasing  effect,  and  give  them  a  greater  resemblance  to  a  dragon. 

IL — Rockets  which  ftg  abng  a  rope,  and  turn  round  at  the  same  time. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  to  a  rocket  of  this  kind  a  rotary  motion  around  the 
rope  along  which  it  advances ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  to  tie  to  it  another 
rocket,  placed  in  a  transversal  direction.  But  the  aperture  of  the  latter,  instead  of 
being  at  the  bottom,  ought  to  be  in  the  side,  near  one  of  the  ends.  If  both  rockets 
be  fired  at  the  same  time,  the  latter  will  make  the  other  revolve  around  the  rope, 
while  it  advances  along  it, 

III. — 0/  rochets  which  bum  in  the  water. 

Though  fire  and  water  are  two  things  of  a  very  opposite  nature,  the  rockets  above 
described,  when  set  on  fire,  will  burn  and  produce  their  effect  even  in  the  water ;  but 
ss  they  are  then  below  the  water,  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  is  lost;  for  this  reason, 
when  it  is  required  to  cause  rockets  to  burn  as  they  float  on  the  water,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  some  change  in  the  proportions  of  the  moulds,  and  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  composed. 

In  regard  to  the  mould,  it  may  be  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in 
diameter :  the  former,  on  which  the  cartridge  is  rolled  up,  may  be  nine  lines  in  thick- 
nesi,  and  the  rod  for  loading  the  cartridge  must  as  usual  be  somewhat  less.  For 
loading  the  cartridge,  there  is  no  need  of  a  piercer  with  a  nipple. 

The  composition  may  be  made  in  two  ways ;  for  if  it  be  required  that  the  rocket, 
while  burning  on  the  water,  should  appear  as  bright  as  a  candle,  it  must  be  composed 
of  three  materials  mixed  together,  viz.,  three  ounces  of  pulverised  and  sifted  gun- 
powder, one  pound  of  saltpetre,  and  eight  ounces  of  sulphur.  But  if  you  are  desirous 
that  it  should  appear  on  the  water  with  a  beautiful  tail,  the  composition  must  consist 
of  eight  ounces  of  gunpowder  pulverised  and  sifted,  one  pound  of  saltpetre,  eight 
ounces  of  pounded  and  sifted  sulphur,  and  two  ounces  of  charcoal. 

When  the  composition  has  been  prepared  according  to  these  proportions,  and  the 
rocket  has  been  filled  in  the  maimer  above  described,  apply  a  saucisson  to  the  end  of 
it ;  and  having  covered  the  rocket  with  wax,  black  pitch,  rosin,  or  any  other 
subsUnce  capable  of  preventing  the  paper  from  being  spoilt  in  the  water,  attach  to 
it  a  small  rod  of  white  willow,  about  two  feet  in  length,  that  the  rocket  may  con- 
veniently float. 

If  it  be  required  that  these  rockets  should  plunge  down,  and  again  rise  up;  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  pulverised  gunpowder,  without  any  mixture,  must  be  introduced  into 
them,  at  certain  distences,  such  for  example,  as  two,  three,  or  four  lines,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  cartridge. 

llemarks.~~l.  Small  rockets  of  this  kind  may  he  made,  without  changing  the  mould 
ot  composition,  in  several  different  ways,  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  are 
obliged  to  omit.    Such  of  our  readers  as  are  desirous  of  further  information  on  this 
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tuliject,  may  coniult  those  authors  who  have  written  expressly  on  pyrotechny,  lonie 
of  whom  we  shall  mention  at  the  end  of  the  12th  section. 

II.  It  is  possible  also  to  make  a  rocket  which,  after  it  has  burnt  some  time  on  the 
water,  shall  throw  out  sparks  and  stars ;  and  these  after  they  catch  fir«  shall  ascend 
into  the  air.  This  may  be  done  by  dividing  the  rocket  into  two  parts,  by  means  of 
a  round  piece  of  wood,  having  a  hole  in  the  middle.  The  upper  part  must  be  filled 
with  the  usual  composition  of  rockets,  and  the  lower  with  stars,  which  must  be  mixed 
with  grained  and  pulverised  gunpowder,  &c. 

III.  A  rocket  which  takes  fire  in  the  water,  and,  after  burning  there  half  the  time 
of  its  duration,  mounts  into  the  air  with  great  velocity,  may  be  constructed  in  the 
following  manner. 

Take  a  flying  rocket,  furnished  with  its  rod,  and  by  means  of  a  little  glue  attach  it 
to  a  water  rocket,  but  only  at  the  middle  a  (Fig.  a)  in  such  a  mannner  that  the 
latter  shall  have  its  neck  uppermost,  and  the  other  its  neck  downward.  Adjust  to 
their  extremity  b  a  small  tube,  to  commuicate  the  fire  from  the  one  to  the  other, 

and  cover  both  with  a  coating  of  pitch,  wax,  &c.,  that  they  may 
not  be  damaged  by  the  water. 

Then  attach  to  the  flying  rocket,  after  it  has  been  thus 
cemented  to  the  aquatic  one,  a  rod  of  the  kind  described  in 
the  2d  article,  as  seen  in  the  figure  at  d  ;  and  from  r  suspend 
a  piece  of  packthread,  to  support  a  musket  bullet  x,  made 
fast  to  the  rod  by  means  of  a  needle  or  bit  of  iron  wire. 
When  these  arrangements  have  been  made,  set  fire  to  the  part 
c  after  the  rocket  is  in  the  water  ;  and  when  the  oompoiition 
is  consumed  to  B,  the  fire  will  be  communicated  through  the 
small  tube  to  the  other  rocket :  the  latter  will  then  rise  and 
leave  the  other,  which  will  not  be  able  to  follow  it  on  account 
of  the  weight  adhering  to  it. 

IV. — By  means  of  rockets,  to  represent  several  figures  m  the  atr. 

If  several  small  rockets  be  placed  upon  a  large  one,  their  rods  being  fixed  around  the 
large  cartridge,  which  is  usually  attached  to  the  head  of  the  rocket,  to  contain  what  it 
is  destined  to  carry  up  into  the  air ;  and  if  these  small  rockets  be  set  on  fire  while  the 
large  one  is  ascending,  they  will  represent,  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  a  tree,  the 
trunk  of  which  will  be  the  large  rocket,  and  the  branches  the  small  ones. 

If  these  small  rockets  take  fire  when  the  large  one  is  half  burned  in  the  air,  they 
will  represent  a  comet ;  and  when  the  large  one  is  entirely  inverted,  so  that  its  head 
begins  to  point  downwards,  in  order  to  fall,  they  will  represent  a  kind  of  fiery 
fountain. 

If  the  barrels  of  several  quills,  filled  with  the  composition  of  flying  rockets,  ai 
above  described,  be  placed  on  a  large  rocket ;  when  these  quills  catch  fire,  they  will 
represent,  to  an  eye  placed  below  them,  a  beautiful  shower  of  fire,  or  of  half  fiizsled 
hair  if  the  eye  be  placed  on  one  side. 

If  several  serpents  be  attached  to  the  rocket  with  a  piece  of  pack-thread,  by  the  ends 
that  do  not  catch  fire ;  and  if  the  pack-thread  be  suffered  to  hang  down  two  or  three 
inches,  between  every  two,  this  arrangement  will  produce  a  variety  of  agreeable  and 
amusing  figures. 


V. — A  rocket  which  ascends  in.  thejbrm  of  a  serew. 

A  straight  rod,  as  experience  shews,  makes  a  rocket  ascend  perpendicularly,  and  in 
a  straight  line :  it  may  be  compared  to  the  rudder  of  a  ship,  or  the  tail  of  a  bird,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  vessel  or  bird  turn  downwards  that  side  to  which  it  is 
inclined :  if  a  bent  rod  therefore  be  attached  to  a  rocket,  its  first  effect  will  be  to  make 
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the  rocket  incline  tow&rds  that  side  to  which  it  i«  bent ;  but  its  centre  of  gravity 
bringing  it  afterwards  into  a  vertical  situation,  the  result  of  these  two  opposite 
efforts  will  be  that  the  rocket  will  ascend  in  a  zig-zag  or  spiral  form.  In  this  case 
indeed,  as  it  displaces  a  greater  volume  of  air,  and  describes  a  longer  line,  it  will  not 
ascend  so  high,  as  if  it  had  been  impelled  in  a  straight  direction ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
singularity  of  this  motion,  it  will  produce  an  agreeable  effect. 

ARTICLE  yni. 
Of  Globes  and  Fire  Balls, 
We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  rockets,  and  the  different  kinds  of  works  which 
can  be  constructed  by  their  means.  But  there  are  a  great  many  other  fireworks,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  we  shall  here  describe.  Among  these  are  globes  and  fire  balls ; 
some  of  which  are  intended  to  produce  their  effect  in  water ;  others  by  rolling  or  leap- 
ing on  the  giound :  and  some,  which  are  called  bombSf  do  the  same  in  the  air. 

I. — Globes  which  bum  on  the  water. 

These  globes,  or  fire  balls,  are  made  in  three  different  forms ;  spherical,  spheroidal, 
or  cylindrical ;  but  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  spherical. 

To  make  a  spherical  fire  ball,  construct  a  hollow  wooden 
globe  of  any  size  at  pleasure,  and  very  round  both  within  and 
without,  so  that  its  thickness  a  c  or  b  d  (Fig.  9.),  may  be  equal 
to  about  the  ninth  part  of  the  diameter  a  b.  Insert  in  the  upper 
part  of  it  a  right  concave  cylinder  b  f  g  h,  the  breadth  of  which 
E  F  may  be  equal  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  diameter  a  b  ;  and  hav- 
ing an  aperture,  l  m  or  o  n,  equal  to  the  thickness  a  c  or  b  d, 
that  is,  to  the  ninth  part  of  the  diameter  a  B.  It  is  through  this 
aperture  that  fire  is  communicated  to  the  globe,  when  it  has 
been  filled  with  the  proper  composition,  through  the  lower  aper- 
ture  I K.  A  petard  of  metal,  loaded  with  good  powder,  is  to  be  introduced  also  through 
the  lower  aperture,  and  to  be  placed  horizontally  as  seen  in  the  figure. 

When  this  is  done,  close  up  the  aperture  i  k,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  thickness 
B  F  or  o  H,  of  the  cylinder  s  f  o  h,  by  means  of  a  wooden  tompion  dipped  in 
warm  pitch ;  and  melt  over  it  such  a  quantity  of  lead  that  its  weight  may  cause  the 
globe  to  sink  in  water,  till  nothing  remain  above  it  but  the  part  o  h  ;  which  will 
be  the  case  if  the  weight  of  the  lead,  with  that  of  the  globe  and  the  composition,  be 
equal  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water.  If  the  globe  be  then  placed  in  the  water, 
the  lead  by  its  gravity  will  make  the  aperture  i  k  tend  directly  downwards,  and  keep  in 
a  perpendicular  direction  the  cylinder  b  f  o  b,  to  which  fire  must  have  been  pre- 
viously applied. 

To  ascertain  whether  the  lead,  which  has  been  added  to  the  globe,  renders  its 
weight  equal  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  rub  the  globe  over  with  pitch  or 
grease,  and  make  a  trial,  by  placing  it  in  the  water. 

The  composition  with  which  the  globe  must  be  loaded,  is  as  follows :  to  a  pound 
of  grained  powder,  and  32  pounds  of  saltpetre  reduced  to  fine  flour,  8  pounds  of  sul- 
phur, T  ounce  of  scrapings  of  ivory,  and  8  pounds  of  saw-dust  previously  boiled  in 
a  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  dried  in  the  shade  or  in  the  sun. 

Or,  to  2  pounds  of  bruised  gunpowder,  add  12  pounds  of  saltpetre,  6  pounds  of 
sulphur,  4  pounds  of  iron  filings,  and  1  pound  of  Greek  pitch. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  this  composition  should  be  beaten  so  fine  as  that  intended 
for  rockets:  it  requires  neither  to  be  pulverised  nor  sifted;  it  is  sufficient  if  it 
be  well  mixed  and  incorporated.  But  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  too  dry,  it 
will  be  proper  to  besprinkle  it  with  a  little  oil,  or  any  other  liquid  susceptible  of 
iiifiamroation. 
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n Of  Globt*  Kkick  Uap  Br  roB  o»  ti*  groaad, 

I.  Ha<ing  conitrucled  ■  wooden  g1ob«  *,  (Fig.  10.)  >itli  i 
Fig.  10.  cf  Under  c,  timilar  to  that  sbon  detcribed,  and  bariog  \mttt  it 

with  the  Mine  compodtion,  introduce  into  it  foar  pctardi,  or 
even  more,  lotded  with  frood  grained  gunpowder  to  Uieir  Deitta, 
11  4  s ;  which  muat  be  well  (topped  irrtb  paper  or  tow.  If  a 
globe,  prepared  in  this  manner,  be  fired  by  meani  of  a  wttA  U 
c,  it  will  leap  about,  u  it  burna,  on  a  iniooth  honiontal  plaw, 
according  u  the  petardi  Eu-e  (et  on  fire. 

Instead  of  placing  theie  petardi  in  the  innde,  tbej'  ouf  be 
afflxed  to  the  eilerior   aurlkee  of  the  globe;  which  tbef  will 
make  to  roll  and  leap  ■■  the;  catch  Gre.    The;  ma;  be  applied  in  an;  manner  to  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  as  leen  in  the  figure. 

II.  A  umilar  globe  may  he  made  to  roll  about  on  a  borisontal  plane,  with  a  jtrj 
rapid  motion.    Construct  two  equal  hemisphere*  of  paiteboard,  and  adjutt  in  one  <if 
Fig.  11.  then,  ai  a  b,  (Fig.  II.),  three  common  rockets  c,d,  i,Gllrf 

and  pierced  like  flying  rockets  which  bare  no  petani:  tliRi 
rocket*  must  not  exceed  tbe  iutenor  breadth  of  the  hunii plicn, 
and  ought  to  he  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  tbe  headoftlie 
one  shall  correspond  to  tbe  tail  of  the  other. 

Tbe  rocket*  beingtbuiarranged,  join  the  two  hemitphercl.b]r 
cementing  them  together  with  strong  paper,  in  sueb  a  maniKr. 
that  Ihey  iball  not  separate,  while  the  globe  is  moving  and  turning,  at  the  nme  tine 
that  the  rocket*  produce  tbeir  effect.  To  aet  fire  to  the  first,  make  a  bole  in  Ihe 
globe  opposite  to  the  tail  of  it,  and  introduce  into  it  a  match.  This  mateb  will  cwn- 
municate  lire  to  the  first  rocket  i  which,  wheo  consumed,  will  tet  Gre  to  the  ktoA 
by  means  of  another  match,  and  so  on  to  the  rest ;  so  that  the  globe,  if  placed  on  • 
■mooth  horiiontal  plane,  will  be  kept  in  continual  motion. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  a  few  more  bole*  must  be  made  in  the  globe,  otbef- 
wi*e  it  will  burst. 

The  two  hemiipherei  of  pasteboard  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  mannc- 
construct  a  very  round  globe  of  solid  wood,  and  cover  it  with  melted  wu:  thn 
cement  over  it  leveral  band*  of  coerae  paper,  about  two  inches  in  breadth,  giving  >t 
•everal  coati  of  this  kind,  to  the  tbickneu  of  about  two  line*.  Or,  what  will  be  Hill 
caiier  and  better,  having  dissolved,  in  glue  water,  some  of  the  pulp  employed  by  Ike 
paper  maker*,  cover  with  it  the  surbce  of  the  globe:  then  dry  it  gradually  at  a  ilo* 
flre.  and  cut  it  through  in  the  middle ;  by  which  means  you  will  have  two  Hiong 
bemiapheres.  The  wooden  globe  may  be  easily  separated  from  tbe  paMeboard  by 
neani  of  heat ;  for  if  tbe  whole  be  applied  to  a  strong  Gre  the  wsx  will  dijutre. 
so  that  the  globe  may  be  drawn  out.  Instead  of  melted  wax,  soap  may  be  cai- 
ployed. 

Ill O/Ahittl  Glohn,  mUtd  Bemht. 

These  globes  are  called  aerials,  because  they  are  thrown  into  the  air  frmn  a  mortar, 
which  is  a  short  thick  piece  of  artillery  of  a  Urge  calibre. 

Though  these  globe*  are  of  wood,  and  have  a  suitable  thickness,  namely,  eqnl  U 
the  twelfth  part  of  their  diameter*,  if  too  much  powder  be  put  into  the  mortar,  ihe}' 
will  not  be  able  (o  resift  it*  force ;  tbe  charge  of  powder  therefore  mutt  he  proper. 
tioned  to  the  globe  to  be  ejected.  Tbe  usual  quantity  ia  an  ounce  of  powder  feri 
globe  of  four  pounds  weigbti  two  ounces  for  one  of  eight,  and  toon. 

A*  tbe  chamber  of  the  mortar  may  he  too  large  to  contain  tbe  exact  quantity  of 
powder  luQcient  for  tbe  fire  ball,  which  ought  to  be  placed  immediately  aboic  tbe 
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powder,  in  order  that  it  nwy  be  expelled  and  set  on  fire  at  tbe  same  time,  another 
mortar  may  be  constructed  of  wood,  or  of  pasteboard  with  a  wooden 
bottom,  at  A  B,  (Fig.  12. )  It  ought  to  be  put  into  a  large  iron  mortar, 
and  to  be  loaded  with  a  quantity  of  powder  proportioned  to  the 
weight  of  the  globe. 

This  small  mortar  must  be  of  light  wood,  or  of  paper  pasted 
together,  and  rolled  up  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  or  truncated  cone, 
the  bottom  excepted ;  which,  as  already  said,  must  be  of  wood.  The 
chamber  for  the  powder  a  c  must  be  pierced  obliquely,  with  a  small 
gimblet,  as  seen  at  B  c ;  so  that  the  aperture  a,  corresponding  to  the  aperture  of  the 
metal  mortar,  the  hr^  applied  to  the  latter  may  be  communicated  to  the  powder 
which  IS  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  a  c,  immediately  below  the  globe.  By  these 
means  the  globe  wiU  catch  fire,  and  make  an  agreeable  noise  as  it  rises  into  the  air  • 
but  it  would  not  succeed  so  well,  if  any  vacuity  were  left  between  the  powder  and 
the  globe.  '^ 

A  profile  or  perpendicular  section  of  such  a  globe  is  represented  by  the  right-angled 

parallelogram  abcd,  (Fig.  13.),  the  breadth  of  which  a  b  is 

nearly  equal  to  the  height  a  d.     The  thickness  of  the  wood, 

towards  the  two  sides,  l,  m,  is  equal,  as  above  said,  to  tbe 

twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  globe ;  and  the  thickness, 

B  F,  of  the  cover,  is  double  the  preceding,  or  equal  to  a  sixth  part 

of  the  diameter.    The  height  o  k  or  b  i  of  the  chamber,  o  h  i  k, 

where  the  match  is  applied,  and  which  is  terminated  by  the 

semicircle  z.  o  h  m,  is  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  breadth  a  b  ; 

and  its  breadth  g  B  is  equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  a  b. 

We  most  here  observe  that  it  is  dangerous  to  put  wooden  covers,  such  as  b  p  on 

aerial  balloons  or  globes :  iot  these  covers  may  be  so  heavy,  as  to  wound  those  on 

whom  they  happen  to  fiilL     It  will  be  suflBcient  to  place  turf  or  hay  above  the 

globe,  in  order  that  the  powder  may  experience  some  resistance. 

The  globe  must  be  filled  with  several  pieces  of  cane  or  common  reed,  equal  in 
length  to  the  interior  height  of  the  globe,  and  charged  with  a  slow  composition, 
made  of  three  ounces  of  pounded  gunpowder,  an  ounce  of  sulphur  moistened  with 
a  small  quantity  of  petroleum  oil,  and  two  ounces  of  charcoal :  and  in  order  that 
these  reeds  or  canes  may  catch  fire  sooner,  and  with  more  facility,  they  must  be 
charged  at  the  lower  ends,  which  rest  on  the  bottom  of  the  globe,  with  pulverised 
gunpowder  moistened  in  the  same  manner  with  petroleum  oil,  or  well  besprinkled 
with  brandy,  and  then  dried. 

The  bottom  of  tbe  globe  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  little  gunpowder  half  pulve- 
rised and  half  grained ;  which,  when  set  on  fire,  by  means  of  a  match  applied  to  tbe 
end  of  tbe  chamber  o  h,  will,  set  fire  to  the  lower  part  of  the  reed.  But  care 
most  have  been  taken  to  fill  the  chamber  with  a  composition  simihir  to  that  in  tbe 
reeds,  or  with  another  slow  composition  ^made  of  eight  ounces  of  gtmpowder,  four 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  ivfo  ounces  of  sulphur,  and  one  ounce  of  charcoal ;  the  whole 
ntist  be  well  pounded  and  mixed. 

Instead  of  reeds,  the  globe  may  be  charged  with  running  rockets,  or  paper  petards, 
and  a  quantity  of  fiery  stars  or  sparks  mixed  with  pulverised  gunpowder,  placed 
without  any  order  above  these  petards,  which  must  be  choaked  at  unequal  heights, 
that  they  may  perform  their  effect  at  different  times. 

These  globes  may  be  constructed  in  various  other  ways,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
here  to  enumerate.  We  shall  only  observe  that,  when  loaded,  they  must  be  well 
covered  at  the  top ;  they  must  be  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  cloth  dipped  in  glue,  and 
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a  piece  of  woollen  doth  mutt  be  tied  round  theoBp  to  ai  to  eover  the  hole  whidi  eon- 
tains  the  match. 

ABTXCLB  IX. 

JtiB  of  JSre. 

Jets  of  fire  are  a  kind  of  fixed  rockets,  the  efiTect  of  which  is  to  throw  up  into  the  sir 
jets  of  fire,  similar  to  jets  of  water.  They  serve  also  to  represent  cascades  ;  for  if  t 
series  of  such  rockets  be  placed  horisontally  on  the  same  line,  it  may  be  easily  seen 
that  the  fire  they  emit  will  resemble  a  sheet  of  water.  When  arranged  in  a  drculir 
form,  like  the  radii  of  a  circle,  they  form  what  is  called  a  fixed  wn. 

To  form  jets  of  this  kind,  the  cartridge  for  brilliant  fires  must,  in  thidnifM, 
be  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  diameter;  and  for  Chinese  fire,  only  to  a  siith 
part. 

The  cartridge  is  loaded  on  a  nipple,  hairing  a  point  equal  in  length  to  the  same  disoe- 
ter,  and  in  thickness  to  a  fourth  part  of  it ;  but  as  it  generally  happens  that  the  mouth 
of  the  jet  becomes  larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  effect  of  the  fire,  you  most  begin 
to  charge  the  cartridge,  as  the  Chinese  do,  by  filling  it  to  a  height  equal  to  a  fourth 
part  of  the  diameter  with  clay,  which  must  be  rammed  down  as  if  it  were  gunpowder. 
By  these  means  the  jet  will  ascend  much  higher.  When  the  charge  is  completed  with 
the  composition  you  have  made  choice  of,  the  cartridge  must  be  closed  with  a  toDpion 
of  wood,  above  which  it  must  be  cfaoaked. 

The  train  or  match  must  be  of  the  same  composition  as  that  employed  for  loading ; 
otherwise  the  dilatation  of  the  air  contained  in  the  hole  made  by  the  piercer,  woald 
cause  the  jet  to  burst. 

Clayed  rockets  may  be  pierced  with  two  holes  near  the  neck,  in  order  to  bsre 
three  jets  in  the  same  plane. 

If  a  kind  of  top,  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes,  be  added  to  them,  they  will  imitste 
a  bubbling  fountain. 

Jets  intended  for  representing  sheets  of  fire  ought  not  to  be  choaked.  They  mmt 
be  placed  in  a  horisontal  position,  or  inclined  a  little  downwards. 

It  appears  to  us  that  they  might  be  choaked  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  slit,  and  he 
pierced  in  the  same  manner ;  which  'would  contribute  to  extend  the  aheet  of  fire  ttiU 
farther.  A  kind  of  long  narrow  mouths  might  even  be  provided  for  this  partleslsr 
purpose. 

PRIKCIPAI*  COXP081TIOK9  FOR  JSTB   Of  ms. 

1st.  For  Jet»  of  5  Kne»  of  Uta,  ofinttrior  diawuter, 

Chine$e  fire — Saltpetre  1  pound,  pulverised  gunpowder  1  pound,  solpfaor  6 
ounces,  charcoal  2  ounces. 

White  fire. — Saltpetre  1  pound,  pulverised  gunpowder  8  ounces,  sulphur  3  oaneet, 
charcoal  2  ounces,  iron  sand  of  the  first  order  8  ounces. 

2d.  For  Jeii  of  from  10  to  12  line*  in  diameter. 
Brilliant  fire.'-Vuiyeiiaed  gunpowder  1  pound,  iron-filings  of  a  mean  si'ie,  6  oaneet. 
White  fire. — Saltpetre  1  pound,  pulverised  gunpowder  1  pound,  sulphur  8  ounces, 
charcoal  2  ounces. 

CAmese  >Ere.— Saltpetre  1  pound  4  ounces,  sulphur  5  ounees,  charcoal  5  oonces, 
.  sand  of  the  third  order  12  ounces. 

Sd.  For  Jett  of  15  or  16  line*  in  diameter. 
Chinete  /re.^Saltpetre  1  pound  4  ounces,  sulphur  7  ounces,  charcoal  5  ooDces,  of 
the  six  different  kinds  of  sand  mixed  12  ounces. 
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Father  d'Incarville,  in  his  memoirs  on  this  subject,  gircfe  various  other  proportions 
for  the  composition  of  these  jets ;  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  what  has  been 
here  said,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  author's  memoirs,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  ''Manual  de  I'Artifider." 

The  saltpetre,  pulverised  gunpowder,  and  charcoal,  are  three  times  sifted  through  a 
hair  sieve.  The  iron  sand  is  besprinkled  with  sulphur,  after  being  moistened  with  a 
little  brandy,  that  the  sulphur  may  adhere  to  it ;  and  they  are  then  mixed  together  : 
the  sulphured  sand  is  then  spread  over  the  first  mixture,  and  the  whole  is  mixed  with 
a  ladle  only ;  for  if  a  sieve  were  employed,  it  would  separate  the  sand  from  the 
other  materials.  When  sand  larger  than  that  of  the  second  order  is  used,  the 
composition  is  moistened  with  brandy,  so  that  it  forms  itself  into  balls,  and  the  jets 
are  then  loaded :  if  there  were  too  much  moisture,  the  sand  would  not  perform  its 
effect. 

A&TICLB  X. 

Of  Ftrea  of  different  Cohwrg, 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  different  colours  could  be 
given  to  these  fire* works  at  pleasure ;  but  though  we  are  acquainted  with  several 
materials  which  communicate  to  flame  various  colours,  it  has  hitherto  been  possible 
to  introduce  only  a  very  few  colours  into  that  of  inflamed  gunpowder. 

To  make  white  fire,  the  gunpowder  must  be  mixed  with  iron  or  rather  steel- 
filings. 

To  make  red  fire,  iron  sand  of  the  first  order  must  be  employed  in  the  same 
manner. 

As  copper  filings,  when  thrown  into  a  flame,  render  it  green,  it  might  be  concluded, 
that  if  mixed  with  gunpowder,  it  would  produce  a  green  flame ;  but  this  experiment 
doea  not  succeed.  It  is  supposed  that  the  flame  is  too  ardent,  and  consumes  the 
inflammable  part  of  the  copper  too  soon.  But  it  is  probable  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  trials  have  not  yet  been  made ;  for  is  it  not  possible  to  lessen  the  force  of 
gunpowder  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  increasing  the  dose  of  the  charcoal? 

However,  the  following  are  a  few  of  those  materials  which,  in  books  on  Pyro- 
techny,  are  aaid  to  possess  the  property  of  communicating  various  colours  to  fire« 
works. 

Camphor  mixed  with  the  composition,  makes  the  flame  to  appear  of  a  pale  white 
colour. 

Raspings  of  ivory  give  a  clear  flame  of  a  silver  colour,  inclining  a  little  to  that  of 
lead ;  or  rather  a  white  dazsling  flame. 

Greek  pitch  produces  a  reddish  flame,  of  a  bronze  colour. 

Black  piteb,  a  dusky  flame,  like  a  thick  smoke,  which  obscures  the  atmosphere. 

Sulphur,  mixed  in  a  moderate  quantity,  makes  the  flame  appear  bluish. 

Sal  ammoniac  and  verdigrise  give  a  greenish  flame. 

Raspings  of  yellow  amber  communicate  to  the  flame  a  lemon  colour. 

Crude  antimony  gives  a  russet  colour. 

Borax  ottgfat  to  produce  a  blue  flame ;  for  spirit  of  wine,  in  which  sedative  salt,  one 
of  the  component  parte  of  borax,  is  dissolved  by  the  means  of  heat,  batns  with  a 
besutifiil  green  flame. 

Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  in  regard  to  this  subject ;  but  it  would 
add  to  the  beauty  of  artificial  fireworks,  if  they  conld  be  varied  by  giving  them  dif- 
ferent colonn !  this  would  be  creating  for  the  eyes  a  new  pleasure. 

ARTICLB  XI. 

ComposUion  of  a  Paite  proper  for  representing  animaU  and  other  devieee  in  fire. 

It  is  to  the  Chinese  also  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  method  of  representing 

2  Q  2 
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figures  with  fin.  For  this  pnrpote,  tike  ralpbnr  redaeed  to  ib  impdiaUe  powder, 
■od  baTiDg  formed  it  into  a  paste  with  starch,  eorer  with  It  the  figure  joa  are  deor- 
ous  of  representing  on  fire :  it  is  here  to  be  obserred,  that  the  figure  nasi  first  be 
coated  over  with  clay,  to  prevent  it  from  being  burnt. 

When  the  figore  baa  be«?n  corered  with  this  paste,  besprinkle  it  while  still  monk 
with  pulrerised  gunpowder;  and  when  the-wholeia  perfectly  dry,  arrange  sons  miU 
matches  on  the  principal  parts  of  it,  that  the  fire  may  be  speedily  communifated  to  it 
on  all  sides. 

The  same  paste  may  be  employed  on  figures  of  .day,  to  fiwm  devieea  and  firiooi 
designs.  Thus,  for  example*  festoons,  garlands,  and  other  omaoBents,  the  flowen  of 
which  might  be  imitated  by  ^e  of  different  colours,  could  be  formed  on  the  fiieie  of 
a  piece  of  architecture  corered  with  plaster.  The  Chinese  imitate  grapes  exceedingly 
well,  by  mixing  ponmled  sulphur  with  the  pulp  of  the  jujube,  instead  of  floor 
paste. 

ABTICLB  zn. 
Of  Suns,  hoik  fixed  mtd  wuiveabU. 

None  of  the  pyrotechnic  inventions  can  be  employed  with  so  much  Eocene,  is 
artificial  fire- works,  as  suns ;  of  which  there  are  two  Idnds,  fixed  and  revolTmg:  tbe 
method  of  constructing  both  is  rery  simple. 

For  fixed  suns  cause  to  be  constructed  a  round  piece  of  wood,  into  the  ctrcomferesee 
of  which  can  be  screwed  twelve  or  fifteen  pieces  in  the  form  of  radii ;  and  to^beae 
radii  attach  jets  of  fire,  the  composition  of  which  has  been  already  described;  so  tbst 
they  may  appear  as  radii  tending  to  the  same  centre,  the  mouth  of  the  jet  being 
towards  the  circumference.  Apply  a  match  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  fire  conaiiiiii> 
cated  at  the  centre  may  be  conveyed,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  mouth  of  each  of  tbe 
jets,  by  which  means,  each  throwing  out  its  fire,  there  will  be  produced  the  sppear- 
ance  of  a  radiating  sim.  We  here  suppose  that  the  wheel  is  placed  io  a  position  per- 
pendicular to  the  horison. 

These  rockets  or  jets  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  cross  each  other  in  an  angulsr  osoner ; 
in  which  case,  instead  of  a  sun,  you  will  have  a  star,  or  a  sort  of  cross  resembling  tbst 
of  Malta.  Some  of  these  suns  are  nuule  aUo  with  several  rows  of  jets :  these  sre 
called  glorUi. 

Revolving  sims  may  be  constructed  in  this  manner.  Provide  a  wooden  wheel,  of 
any  sixe  at  pleasure,  and  brought  into  perfect  equilibrium  around  its  centre,  in  order 
that  tbe  least  effort  may  make  it  turn  round.-  Attach  to  the  drcumferenee  of  it  fire* 
jets  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  circumference ;  they  must  not  be  choaked  at  tbs 
bottom,  and  ought  to  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mouth  of  the  one  sbsll 
be  near  the  bottom  of  the  other,  so  that  when  tbe  fire  of  tbe  one  is  ended,  it  may 
immediately  proceed  to  another.  It  may  be  easily  perceived,  that  when  fire  is  spplied 
to  one  of  these  jets,  the  recoil  of  the  h>cket  will  make  the  wheel  turn  round,  unless 
it  be  too  large  and  ponderous :  for  this  reason,  when  these  suns  are  of  a  consider- 
able sixe,  that  is  when  they  consist  for  example  of  20  rockets,  fire  must  be  coouBBiii- 
cated  at  the  same  time  to  the  6rst,the  sixth,  the  eleventh,  and  the  sixteenth;  from 
which  it  will  proceed  to  the  second,  the  seventh,  the  twelfth,  the  seventeenth  end 
so  on.    These  four  rockets  will  make  the  wheel  turn  round  with  rapidity. 

If  two  similar  suns  be  placed  one  behind  the  other,  and  made  to  turn  in  a  con* 
trary  direction,  they  will  produce  a  very  pretty  effect  of  cross-fire. 

Three  or  four  suns,  with  horisontsl  axes  passing  through  them,  might  be  im- 
planted in  a  vertical  axis,  moveable  in  the  middle  of  a  table.  These  sons,  revolving 
around  the  table,  will  seem  to  pursue  each  other.  It  may  be  easily  perceived  tbst, 
to  make  them  turn  around  the  table,  they  must  be  fixed  on  their  axes,  snd  these 
axes,  at  the  place  where  they  rest  on  the  table,  ought  to  be  furnished  with  a  very  move- 
able roller. 
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W«  tball  iftjr  notbing  fvtber  on  artificial  fireworks ;  because  it  ii  not  posiible  in 
this  work  to  give  a  complete  treatise  of  Pyrotechny.  We  sball  therefore  content 
oorseWes  witb  pointing  out,  to  those  who  are  fond  of  this  art,  a  few  of  the  best 
aatbors  on  the  subject.  One  is,  '*  Traite  des  Feuz  d'Artifice  de  M.  Frezier,"  anew 
edition  of  which  was  published  in  1745.  We  shall  mention  also  the  work  of  M. 
Perrinet  d'Orral,  entitled  '*  Traite  des  Feus  d* Artifice,  pour  le  Spectacle  et  pour 
la  Guerre.*'  To  these  we  may  add  "  Le  Manuel  de  rArtificier,"  Paris  1757.  12roo. 
which  contains,  in^  a  very  small  compass,  the  whole  substance  of  the  art  of  making 
artificial  fireworks :  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  latter  work,  augmented  with  several 
new  and  curious  compositions,  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  fire,  by  Father  d'lncarville. 

ABTZCLK  zm. 
Of  Ointmgnifor  £uma. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  terminate  a  treatise  on  pyrotechny  by  some  remedy  for 
bams ;  as  accidents  must  often  take  place  in  handling  such  a  dangerous  element  as 
fire.  We  shall  therefore  not  hesitate  to  follow  the  example  of  Osanam,  who  in  this 
respect  is  himself  a  follower  of  Siemieiiowitcs,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  written  on  this  subject :  we  shall  even  confine  ourselves  to  the  remedy  he 
proposes. 

Boil  fresh  bog's  lard  in  common  water,  over  a  slow  fire ;  skim  it  continually  till 
no  more  scum  is  left,  and  let  the  melted  lard  remain  in  the  open  air  for  three  or  four 
nights.  Melt  it  again  in  an  earthen  vessel,  over  a  slow  and  moderate  fire,  and  strain 
it  into  cold  water  through  a  piece  of  linen  cloth ;  then  wash  it  well  in  pure  river  or 
spring  water,  to  free  it  from  its  salt,  and  to  make  it  become  white ;  then  press  it  into 
a  glazed  eartbem  vessel  and  preserve  it  for  use. 

It  generally  happens,  in  cases  of  burning,  that  the  skin  rises  in  blisters,  which 
however  must  not  be  opened  till  the  third  or  fourth  day  afler  the  ointment  has  been 
applied. 

▲BTICLE  XIV. 

Pyrotechny  without  firt^  and  merely  Optical, 

As  the  inventions  which  we  have  here  described,  are  necessarily  attended  with 
considerable  expense,  and  are  besides  dangerous,  attempts  have  been  made  in  modern 
times,  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success,  to  imitate  the  different  kinds  of 
fire- works  by  optical  effects,  and  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  motion,  though  in 
reality  fixed.  By  means  of  this  invention,  the  spectacle  of  artificial  fire- works  may 
be  exhibited  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  if  the  pieces  employed  are  constructed  with 
ingenuity,  if  the  rules  of  perspective  are  properly  observed,  and  if,  in  viewing  the 
spectacle,  glasses  which  magnify  the  objects  and  render  them  somewhat  less  distinct 
be  employed,  a  very  agreeable  illusion  will  be  produced. 

The  artificial  fire- works  imitated  with  most  success  by  this  invention,  are  fixed  suns, 
gerbes  and  jets  of  fire,  cascades,  globes,  pyramids  and  columns  moveable  around  their 
axes.     To  represent  a  gerbe  of  fire,  take  paper  blackened  on  both  sides,  and  very 

opake,  and  having  delineated  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  the 
figure  of  a  gerbe  of  fire,  apply  it  to  the  black  paper,  and 
with  a  point  of  a  very  sharp  penknife  make  several  slashes 
(Fig.  14.)  in  it,  as  3,  5  or  7,  proceeding  from  the  origin 
of  the  gerbe :  these  lines  must  not  be  continued  but  cut  through 
at  unequal  intervals.  Pierce  these  intervals  with  unequsl  holes 
made  with  a  pinking  iron,  (Fig.  14.),  in  order  to  represent  the 
sparks  of  such  a  gerbe.  In  short  you  mtist  endeavour  to  paint, 
by  these  lines  and  holes,  the  well  known  effect  of  the  fire  of 
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inflBmed   gunpowder,    when    it  iuoM    though  a  null  tptt- 
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According  to  the  nine  prindptM,  you  ma;  delineate  the  <>•■ 
cadei  (Pig.  \i)  and  jeti  of  fire  which  jou  are  de«rou*  of  intra- 
:o  tbii  exhibition,  which  ii  purely  optical ;  aad  tto* 
jeta  of  fire  which  proceed  ftom  the  radii  of  euni,  either  fixed  or 
moTeable.  It  may  eatilj  bt  eoncciied  that  in  thii  openlioi 
taite  niuit  be  the  guide. 

If  JOU  arc  deairoui  of  reprewntingglobei,  pyramidi,  or  ieio1<- 
ing  eoluKmi,  draw  the  outlinea  of  then  on  paper,  and  tbeo  ml 
them  out  in  a  helical  form  ;  that  ie,  cut  out  ipirali  with  tlK 
point  of  a  peohnife,  and  of  a  liie  proportioned  to  that  of  the 

It  ii  ttf  be  obeerTcd  alao,  that  ai  thete  different  piecee  bin 
different  coloun,  the;  inaj  be  eauly  imitated  bf  puting  ob  the 
back  of  the  paper,  cut  ■■  here  described,  ver;  fine  lilk  pi(M 
coloured  In  the  proper  manner.  A«  jeta,  for  example,  whea 
loaded  with  Chinese  Gre,  give  a  reddiah  light,  yon  mnit  pule 
to  the  back  oftheaejeti  transparent  paper,  slightl;  tinged  with 
red  ;  and  proceed  in  the  nme  manner  in  regard  to  the  other 
colour!  bjr  which  the  different  fire-w^ks  are  diitinguished. 

What  these  preparetions  have  been  made,  the  next  thing  is  to  gire  motion,  a  tU 
appearance  of  motion,  to  this  fire,  which  BiBy  be  done  two  wajrs  according  toor- 
cuDitanees. 

If  a  jet  of  fire,  for  example,  is  to  he  represented,  prick  unequal  hole*,  and  at  onequsl 
distances  from  each  other,  in  a  band  of  paper,  (Fig.  I?-).  •^  then  mon 
Fig,  VJ.  this  band,  making  it  ascend  between  a  light  and  the  ahore  jet:  ths 
rtvs  of  light  which  escape  through  the  holes  of  the  morcable  p^er 
wul  eihitnt  the  s^pearance  of  sparks  rising  into  the  air.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  one  part  of  the  paper  must  be  whole,  that  another  msst 
be  pierced  with  hole*  thini;  scattered  ;  that  in  another  place  thejr  mut 
be  very  close,  and  then  moderately  so :  by  these  means  it  will  represent 
those  sudden  jets  of  fire  obsarTcd  in  Gre-works. 

To  represent  a  cascade,  the  paper  pierced  with  holes,  iostead  of 
moving  upwards,  must  he  made  to  descend. 

This  motion  may  be-easily  produced  by  meuis  of  two  rollers,  on  oae 
of  which  the  paper  is  rolled  up  while  it  is  unrolled  from  the  other. 

Bum  are  attended  with  some  more  difllculty ;  because  in  these  it  i> 
necniarf  to  repreirnt  fire  proceeding  from  the  centre  to  the  drcomfe- 
renee.     The  artifice  fbi  this  purpose  is  as  follows. 

On  strong  paper  describe  a  circle,  equal  in  diameter  to  the  sun  which  yon  are  desi- 
rous to  exhibit,  or  even  somewhat  larger ;  then  trace  out  on  thia  drcte  two  ipirals,  at 
the  distance  of  a  line  or  half  a  line  from  each  other,  and  open  the  interval  between 
then  with  a  penknife,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  paper  msy  be  cut  from  the  drcov- 
ference,  decreaiing  in  breadth  to  a  certain  distance  fnm  the 
centre,  (Fig.  18,  J  i  cut  the  remainder  of  the  drclc  into  sfinis 
of  the  same  kind,  open  and  close  alternately,  then  cement  the 
paper  circle  to  a  small  iron  hoop,  supported  by  two  pieces  it 
iron,  crossing  each  other  in  its  centre,  and  adjust  the  whole  tea 
small  machine,  which  will  suffer  it  to  revolve  round  its  centre. 
If  Ihii  moveable  paper  circle,  cut  in.  thii  manner,  be  pWed 
before  the  representation  of  your  sun,  with  a  li^t  behind  it,  si 
a*  it  it  made  to  move  towards  that  side  to  which  the  eonreiity  of  the  qiitA  ■• 
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toned,  tbc  lumlnotts  tpiralt,  or  those  whicb  afford  a  paasagc  to  the  light,  will  give,  on 
the  image  of  the  radii  or  jets  of  fire  of  your  sun,  the  appearance  of  fire  in  continual 
motion,  as  if  undulating  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

The  appearance  of  motion  may  be  given  to  columns,  pyramids,  and  globes,  cut 
through  in  the  manner  above  described,  by  moving  upwards,  in  a  vertical  direction,  a 
bind  of  paper  cut  through  into  apertures  inclined  at  an  angle  somewhat  different  from 
that  of  the  spirals*  By  these  means  the  spectators  will  imagine  that  they  see  fire 
oontioually  circulating  and  ascending  along  these  spirals ;  and  the  result  will  be  a  sort 
of  illusion,  inconsequence  of  which  the  columns  or  pyramids  will  seem  to  revolve 
with  them. 

But  we  shall  not  enlarge  fiu'ther  on  this  subject ;  it  is  sufficient  to  have  explained 
the  principle  on  which  tbis^cheap  kind  of  pyrotechny  can  be  exhibited ;  the  taste  of 
the  artist  may  suggest  to  him  many  things  to  g^ve  more  reality  to  this  representation, 
and  to  render  the  deception  stronger. 

We  shall  however  add  a  few  words  respecting  illuminations  which  form  a  part  of 
pjrotechny. 

Take  some  prints  respecting  a  castle,  or  palace,  &c. ;  and  having  coloured  them 
properly,  cement  paper  to  the  back  of  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  be  only 
lemi-transparent ;  then,  with  pinking  irons  of  different  sizes,  prick  small  holes  in 
the  places  and  on  the  lines  where  lamps  are  generally  placed,  as  along  the  sides  of  the 
windows,  on  the  cornices,  or  balustrades,  &c.  But  care  must  be  taken  to  make  these 
holes  smaller  and  closer,  according  to  the  perspective  diminution  of  the  figure.  With 
other  irons  of  a  larger  size,  cut  out,  in  other  places,  some  stronger  lights ;  so  as  to 
represent  fire-pots,  &c.  Cut  out  also  the  panes  in  some  of  the  windows,  and  cement 
to  the  back  of  them  transparent  paper  of  a  green  or  red  colour,  to  represent  curtains 
drawn  before  them,  and  concealing  an  illuminated  apartment. 

When  the  print  is  cut  in  this  manner,  pUce  it  in  the  front  of  a  sort  of  small 
theatre,  strongly  illuminated  from  the  back  part,  and  look  at  it  through  a  convex  gloss 
of  a  pretty  long  focus,  like  that  used  in  those  small  machines  called  optical  boxes 
If  the  rules  of  perspective  have  been  properly  observed  in  the  prints,  and  if  the  lights 
and  shades  have  been  distributed  with  taste,  this  spectacle  will  be  highly  agreeable. 
It  may  be  intermixed  with  some  of  the  pyrotechnic  artifices  above  described;  as  such 
iUuminationj  are  in  general  accompanied  with  fire-works^ 
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PART  ELEVENTH. 

COKTAINIMO    BVKRY   THING  MOST   CURIOUS   IN    PHILOSOPHY  IN 
GBNBRAL,   AND   IN  ITS   VARIOUS   BRANCHBS. 


Haydto  gone  tbrougfa  tbe  different  parts  of  the  Mathematics,  and  of  the  seieaeM  or 
arts  eooiprehcDded  under  that  head,  we  now  enter  the  field  of  Philosophy,  wMdi  pre- 
sents as  many  oljects  worthy  of  exciting  our  curiosity  as  the  mathematics ;  or,  ratber, 
which  is  indeed  still  more  lertOe  in  that  respect,  and  affording  matter  still  better 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  generality  of  readers.  This  matter  is  ereo  w 
abundant,  thai  we  can  scarcely  establish  divisions  in  it ;  so  that  this  part  of  oar  work 
will  be  a  kind  of  a  miscellany,  without  much  order,  of  erery  thing  that  belong!  to 
philosophy  in  generaL  We  shall  sucoessiTely  review  in  it  the  principal  propertiet  of 
bodies ;  the  iuTentions,  whether  useful  or  amusing,  to  which  these  properties  hire 
given  birth ;  various  questions  relatbg  to  the  system  of  the  world,  to  meteor*,  snd 
the  origin  of  springs,  with  other  objects,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  eniunente. 
But  before  we  enter  this  vast  field,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  establiih  moie 
general  principles,  which  we  shall  do  in  the  following  account  of  what  philowpben 
have  called  the  four  elements,  vis.,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth. 

PRRLIMINARY   DISCOURSE, 

On  iht  Eimenti  of  Bodut, 
In  analysing  any  material,  when  we  ha?e  arrired  at  its  last  component  psrti, 
and  cannot  decompose  them  farther,  we  ought  to  regard  them  as  its  elements  Ko« 
every  one  knows  tiiat  all  or  most  bodies,  submitted  to  analysis,  furnish  a  fixed  mstter; 
also  something  that  is  inflammable ;  an  invisible  fluid,  which  manifests  itself  ooly 
by  its  expanribility  and  its  resistance ;  and  lastly,  another  which  heat  raiiet  into 
vapours,  and  which  afterward  re-unites  under  a  visible  form.  These  four  componcst 
parts  have  been  named  tarthtfirt^  air,  and  water.  These  enter  into  the  compoation 
of  most  bodies ;  but  cannot  themselves  be  decomposed.  They  ought  therefore  to 
be  considered  ai  the  elements  of  all  other  bodies ;  which  justifies  the  common  deno- 
mination, which  has  been  established  almost  from.tbe  first  dawn  of  philosophy,  aooord* 
ing  to  wlkich  there  are  in  nature  the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth. 

« 

I.-— Of  Fhre,  both  eUmentary  and  wuUerial, 
What  b  Fire  ?   This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  obscure  questions  in  philoiopby,  snd 
the  least  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory  answer.    The  most  probable  account,  however, 
which  its  knovm  properties  enable  us  to  give,  is  the  following. 

Fire  is  a  fluid  universally  diffused  throughout  nature ;  which  penetrates  all  bodies 
with  more  or  less  facility ;  is  susceptible  of  being  accumulated  in  some  of  tben,  snd 
this  accumulation  produces,  in  regard  to  us,  that  sensation  which  we  csll  beat 
When  this  accumulation  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree,  it  produces  inflammation  sad 
combustion,  which  are  always  accompanied  with  light.    In  every  state,  this  fluid 
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dilafefe  bodies  in  proportion  to  tbe  greater  or  less  quantity  of  it  present ;  and  It  at 
length  separates  tbeir  parts,  wbicb  we  call  fusing,  burning,  calcining. 

That  fire  ia  a  fluid,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt :  for  if  it  were  not,  bow  could 
it  be  diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere,  and  throughout  water,  without  forming  an 
obstacle  to  the  motion  of  bodies  ?  How  could  it  penetrate  tbe  densest  and  most 
compact  bodies,  such  for  example  as  metals  ? 

Nay,  fire  is  not  only  a  fluid,  but  it  is  even  tbe  principle  of  all  fluidity :  without  its 
influence,  all  tbe  fluids  with  wbicb  we  are  acquainted,  would  be  reduced  to  masses 
absolutely  solid.  Metals  become  fixed  at  a  degree  of  heat  far  superior  to  that  of 
boiling  water.  Water  loses  its  fluidity  as  soon  as  the  heat  or  quantity  of  fire  has  been 
diminished  to  a  certain  degree.  Spirit  of  wine,  and  even  mercury,  are  congealed  by 
tbe  progressire  diminution  of  heat.  There  is  a  degree  of  cold,  or  privation  of  beat, 
perhaps,  which  would  (Amvert  air  into  a  fluid-like  water,  and  even  into  a  solid  body ; 
but  we  are  at  a  prodigious  distance  firom  that  term. 

Hre  penetratei  all  bodUa  with  more  or  Uufacilitf,  This  follows  from  tbe  commu« 
nication  of  beat  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  body.  It  is  with  greater  or  less,  a  moderate 
facility,  and  not  with  extreme  facility,  tbat  heat  is  communicated :  for  it  is  well  known 
that  this  comronnication  is  not  instantaneous:  if  the  point  of  a  pretty  long  needle 
be  presented  to  tbe  flame  of  a  taper,  botb  its  ends  do  not  become  equally  hot  at  the 
same  time.  One  body  receives  this  heat  more  readily  than  another ;  or,  as  we  may 
say,  has  a  greater  afllnity  for  beat 

The  aeeuwnUation  of  the  igneoue  fluid  produeea  on  omr  hodiee  that  eemation  which  wa 
eaU  heai.  This  requires  no  proof;  but  the  sensation  is  only  relative.  As  long  at 
tbe  palm  of  the  hand,  for  instance,  is  hotter  than  the  body  with  wbicb  it  is  in  contact, 
the  latter  seems  to  us  cold ;  but  it  will,  on  tbe  contrary,  seem  warm,  if  the  band 
be  colder,  or  contains  less  of  the  igneous  fluid ;  or  if  that  fluid  tends  to  pass 
gradually,  as  it  does,  from  that  body  into  the  hand.  Every  person  almost  is 
acquainted  with  the  following  experiment :  beat  one  hand  in  a  very  high  degree, 
and  cool  the  other  almost  to  tbe  temperature  of  ice ;  if  you  then  immerse  both  of 
tbem  into  tepid  water,  the  one  will  experience  a  sensation  of  cold,  and  tbe  other  of  beat. 
T^ts  aeeumulation,  carried  to  a  coneiderabie  degree,  producet  inflammationt  alwayt 
accompanied  with  light.  It  results  from  some  experiments  made  by  Buffon,  that 
iron  exposed,  without  being  in  contact,  to  the  action  of  another  body  in  a  state  of 
inflammation,  becomes  itself  inflamed  and  red.  But  an  ignited  body  is  nothing  else 
than  a  body  in  which  the  ingneous  fluid  is  accumulated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become 
luminous.  All  light  indeed  is  not  accompanied  with  beat ;  but  all  heat,  carried  to  a 
certain  degree,  produces  light. 

Has  fire  weight?  It  appears  to  us  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  fire  is  heavy :  it 
is  matter,  since  it  acts  upon  matter;  and  therefore  it  must  possess  weight.  But  the 
question  is,  to  know  whether  this  weight  is  perceptible,  and  can  be  indicated  by  the 
instruments  which  we  employ.  S'Gravesande  and  Muschenbroeck  made  some  expe- 
riments on  this  subject ;  but  they  found  no  difference  between  masses  of  ignited  iron, 
or  iron  penetrated  with  fire,  and  tbe  same  masses  when  cold.  They  however  con- 
cluded from  them,  that  as  ignited  iron,  which  by  its  increasing  in  volume  ought  to 
weigh  somewhat  less  in  air,  weighed  the  same  in  that  state  as  when  cold,  this  equa- 
lity must  have  arisen  from  the  addition  of  the  weight  of  tbe  fire  present  in  it.  But 
their  experiments  were  not  made  with  the  necessary  degree  of  care. 

BoflTon,  who,  by  meana  of  the  forges  belonging  to  him,  was  enabled  to  make  a 
much  greater  number  of  experiments,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  always  found  tbat  pieces 
of  forged  iron,  brought  to  a  state  of  ignition,  weighed  a  little  more  than  when  cold ; 
and  be  fixed  tbe  diminution  at  a  GOOth  part  of  tbe  weight  of  the  ignited  body.  But 
it  must  be  allowed,  and  Buffon  was  sensible  of  it  himself,  that  this  experiment  could 
not  be  dcciaive :  for  be  has  shewn,  that  iron  kept  for  some  time  at  a  red  heat,  con- 
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tiaoany.loiee  ft  pvt  of  Ite  w«iglit,  bccnM  H  gndadly  Imnmi  m  tUi  aeeost  W 
made  farther  cxperimqiti  on  a  lobrtanee  ?€fy  c<m—mih  In  hnmem,  ■■■gljt%,  He 
jSnt  SMurcd  Umtelf  tbat  tlag  retains  its  wdglit,  or  kaes  only  an  insiiniiMc  poriioe 
of  it,  in  eooscqnenee  of  being  heated  and  eooled  again.  He  then  wc^hed  sosMof 
this  flag  cold,  hy  a  Tery  delicate  balanee;  he  next  brought  it  ton  white  heat,  aadtbcn 
weighed  it  a  second  and  a  third  time  after  it  had  eooled.  Fire  ezpcrinMnts  of  this 
kind  always  gaTe  an  excess  of  weight  in  the  ignited  sbg^  above  that  which  it  hsd 
when  cold,  both  before  and  after.  This  difference  amoonted  to  a  560th  or  a  OOOth 
part  of  that  of  the  piece  of  slag. 

Bat  it  may  be  said,  if  this  be  the  ease,  fire  is  heavier  than  air ;  for  the  specific 
gravity  of  slag  is  to  that  of  water,  as  2}  to  1 ;  therefore  this  gravity  h  to  thst  of  mr 
as  2125  to  1.  Bat  the  fire  contained  in  a  pieee  of  ignited  d^,  is  about  a  flODthpwt 
of  its  weight ;  eonseqneotly  it  is  to  the  weight  of  an  C4|aal  volone  of  sir,  ss  3}  to  I, 
whibh  is  not  credible.  So  great  is  the  tenuity  of  fire;  that  we  can  hardly  aQow  our- 
selves to  thinh  that  its  specific  gravity  apptoaehes  even  near  to  that  of  air. 

But  it  most  be  observed,  that  in  an  ignited  mass  broaght  to  a  white  heat,  a  Ivge 
quantity  of  fire  is  accumulated  the  weight  therefore  of  firc^  in  its*ordinsry  state, 
and  in  bodies  heated  to  the  mean  temperstnre  of  our  atmosphere,  may  be  utterly 
insensible;  but  when  ^ve  or  six  hundred  timet,  or  more  than  that  quantity,  bst 
been  accumulated,  and  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  ignition,  its  gravity  may  then 
become  sensible.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  fire  diffused  througfaout  sir, 
heated  to  1  degree  of  the  thermometer,  weighs  only  the  900th  part  of  the  weight  of 
that  air ;  when  five  or  six  hundred  parts  more  have  been  introduced  into  it,  to  pro- 
duce ignition,  its  weight  may  then  equal,  and  even  surpass,  the  weight  of  such  sir  ss 
we  breathe.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  would  have  been  Buffools  answer ;  bat 
such,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  which  might  be  given. 

Those  persons  however  are  mistaken,  who  consider  the  increase  of  weight  which 
metals  acquire  by  calcination,  as  a  proof  of  the  heaviness  of  fire,  which  by  this  ope- 
ration they  suppose  to  become  fixed,  and  in  some  measure  toBdified  along  witk 
the  metallic  calces.  It  is  now  known  that  fire  has  no  pait  in  this  aogmentatioo  of 
Wright. 

Fh-t  dilatei  bodies :  5y  dUaHng  them^  «r  uparatn  their  eomttiiMemi  pmrU,  aaif  et 
Ungth  Uquejiee  them.  This  phenomenon,  in  regard  to  the  effect,  is  well  known. 
That  fire  dilates  bodies,  is  well  known,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter  by  means  of  a 
very  ingenious  machine,  which  serves  to  determine  the  degree  and  ratio  of  tbif 
dilatation.  But  it  cannot  produce  this  effect  without  separating  the  eoosti« 
tuent  parts  of  these  bodies ;  and  this  is  the  mechanism  by  which  it  b  afterward* 
able  to  liquefy,  and  even  to  volatilize  them ;  for  the  solidity  of  a  body  is  the  effect  of 
the  mutual  adhesion  of  its  constituent  parts ;  an  adhesion  which,  in  ^I  probaUlity,  ii 
produced  by  the  contact  of  these  molecula  in  large  sur&ces.  *  But  when  6re,  intro- 
duced between  them,  produces  a  separation,  and  causes  them  scarcely  to  touch  each 
other,  the  bod  has  then  attained  to  such  an  extreme  degree  of  fluidity,  as  to  be  vo- 
latilised. 

These  particles,  having  no  longer  any  adhesion,  can  be  carried  away  by  the  ksst 
effort,  such  as  that  of  heat,  which  continually  exercises  an  action  to  extend  itself  ia 
every  direction. 

There  are  some  bodies,  however,  which  fire  at  first  tends  to  contract :  but  this  is 
because  they  contain  principles  which  the  fire  dissipates :  of  this  kind  is  cUy,  which 
at  first  shrinks  in  the  fire ;  but,  if  exposed  to  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  it  dihUes, 
liquefies,  and  is  changed  into  glass. 

IT.— 0/i<i>. 
Air  is  nn  elastic,  heavy  fluid,  susceptible  of  compression ;  which  expands  hy  heat, 
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ud  oontracti  by  cold.  It  is  neeeuarjr  for  maintainijig  life  to  all  the  animals  wiih 
which  we  are  acquainted ;  it  becomen  charged  with,  and  combinei  with,  water,  a« 
water  combines  with  it.  Such  are  the  principal  properties  of  air,  of  which  we  shall 
here  give  a  general  view,  and  which  we  shall  prove  hereafter  by  some  curious  experi- 
ments. 

Air  is  a  heamf  fluid.  To  discover  this  property  in  air,  and  to  prove  its  existence» 
requires  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  philosophy.  It  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  very 
nmple  experiment.  Take  a  glass  globe,  6  inches  in  diameter,  famished  with  a  tube 
that  can  be  opened  and  shut  by  a  stop-cock  ;  exhaust  it  of  air  by  means  of  a  pneumatic 
machine,  and  then  shut  it,  so  as  to  exclude  the  external  air;  weigh  the  globe  thus 
exhausted  of  air  by  a  very  nice  balance ;  if  you  then  admit  the  external  air,  by  turn- 
ing the  cock,  the  equilibrium  will  be  immediately  destroyed,  and  that  end  of  the 
balance  which  supports  the  globe  will  preponderate.  For  a  globe  of  the  site 
above  mentioned,  45  or  50  grains  must  be  added  to  the  weight,  to  restore  the  equi* 
librium. 

Air  is  am  eiastie  fluid.  This  may  be  proved  by  the  following  very  simple  experi- 
ment. Introduce  air  into  a  bladder,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  entirely  to  fill  it. 
If  the  bladder  be  then  carried,  in  that  state,  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  it  will 
be  more  and  more  distended ;  and  by  carrying  it  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain, 
such  as  the  Cordilleras  of  Peru,  it  might  be  made  to  disteod  so  much  as  to 
burst. 

The  same  effect  will  be  produced  if  the  bladder  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump.  For  if  the  receiver  be  then  exhausted  of  air,  on  the  first  stroke 
of  the  piston,  the  bladder  will  swell  out,  even  if  it  contains  only  an  inch  of  air ; 
and  when  the  external  air  is  suffered  to  re-enter  the  receiver,  it  will  resume  its 
former  state. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  effect  is  produced  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  air ; 
which,  when  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  is  removed,  increases  in  volume ;  and 
when  the  pressure  is  restored,  it  assumes  its  former  state.  It  is  like  a  spring,  more 
or  less  compressed  by  a  weight,  and  which  extends  itself  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
as  the  weight  is  heavier  or  lighter. 

Air  is  a  fluid  suseeptibh  of  comprstsion.     This  is  a  consequence  of  its  elasticity. 

It  is  proved,  by  experience,  that  a  double  weight  compresses  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  occupy  only  one  half  of  its  former  volume ;  a  quadruple  weight  reduces  it  to  a 
fourth  part  of  that  volume,  and  so  on.  8o  that  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the 
same  mass  of  air,  the  temperature  remaining  the  same,  occupies  a  volume  which  is 
in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  compressing  weight. 

Air  exfMsnds  by  heat,  and  contracts  by  cold.  This  property  of  air  may  be  proved 
alto  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  In  an  apartment,  brought  to  a  mean  degree 
of  heat,  introduce  air  into  a  bladder,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  not  entirely  to  fill  it. 
If  it  be  then  brought  near  the  fire,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  greater 
than  the  mean  temperature,  we  see  the  bladder  distend,  and  occupy  a  larger  volume. 
By  exposing  it  to  colder  air,  a  contrary  effect  is  produced. 

Air  is  nsesssaryfor  nmntaming  animal  life.  This  truth  is  well  known.  It  may 
be  proved  in  the  most  evident  manner,  by  shutting  up  animals  in  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump:  for  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  exhaust  it  of  air,  the  animals  shew  every 
sign  of  uneasiness ;  they  pant  for  breath,  and  at  length  expire,  when  only  a  small 
quantity  of  air  remains.  If  the  air  be  gradually  re-admitted,  before  they  are  quite 
dead,  they  recover  life  and  motion. 

Air  hecmnes  charged  with  water,  and  combines  with  it ;  as  water,  on  the  other  hand, 
becomes  charged  and  combines  with  air.  The  first  part  of  this  proposition  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  facts,  with  which  every  one  is  acquainted.  Air  is  sometimes  more 
and  sometimes  lest  humid.    Air  charged  with  moisture  deposits  it  in  certain  bodies. 
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capable  of  attracting  and  aVaorbing  it  in  a  great  degree ;  iiich  as  salt  of  tartar,  wbidi 
becomes  lo  much  impregnated  with  it,  that  it  resolves  itself  into  a  liquid,  merely 
by  the  contact  of  common  air,  though  it  has  been  dried  by  a  violent  heat  It  ii 
water,  disengaged  from  the  air  with  which  it  was  combined,  that  occasions  the 
moisture  which  deposits  itself  on  stones,  marble,  &c.,  and  during  weather  diitin- 
guished  bj  the  appellation  of  damp.  The  contact  of  the  air  alone  gradually  dimi- 
nishes ^he  water  conliuned  in  any  vessel,  especially  if  the  air  be  in  motion ;  becsuM 
a  new  portion  of  air  is  every  moment  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  by 
this  mechanism  that  those  winds  which  have  passed  over  a  large  extent  of  sea,  ss  ti 
the  case  with  our  west  and  south-west  winds,  become  charged  with  water,  and  sre 
mostly  attended  with  rain. 

Water,  in  iti  tum,  beeomet  charged  with  air.  This  is  proved  by  a  curious  etpe< 
riment,  made  by  Mariotte.  Take  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and  having  freed  it 
as  much  as  possible  from  air,  put  it  into  a  small  bottle,  leaving  no  vacuity  in  it  bat 
a  space  of  the  size  of  a  pea ;  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  water  will  oeeupy 
the  whole  capacity  of  the  bottle.  What  can  have  become  of  the  ur,  which  wu 
in  the  vacuity,  if  it  has  not  been  absorbed  by  the  water,  which  was  in  oontset 
with  it  ? 

This  property,  which  air  has  of  combining  with  water,  of  even  becoming  saia- 
rated  with  it,  and  of  afterwards  quitting  it,  is  the  cause  of  various  physical  effects, 
such  as  the  production  of  clouds  and  rain,  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  barome- 
ter, &C.    But  these  phenomena  we  shall  explain  more  at  length  in  another  place. 

Ill — 0/  Water. 

The  principal  properties  of  this  common  and  well-known  fluid  are  as  follows:  it 
is  transparent,  insipid,  and  inodorous  j  it  always  tends  to  put  itself  in  eqoilibrio, 
that  is,  to  assume  a  form  the  surface  of  which  is  concentric  with  the  earth,  a  pro- 
perty it  possesses  in  common  with  all  the  other  heavy  and  non-elastic  fluids ;  it  is 
incompresuble :  can  be  reduced  to  vapour  by  heat,  carried  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
in  that  state  is  endowed  with  a  very  great  elastic  force.  When  exposed  to  a  certun 
degree  of  cold,  it  is  transformed  into  a  solid  and  transparent  body :  it  dissolves  sslts, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  substances ;  and  by  these  means  it  becomes  the  vehicle  of  the 
nourishing  particles  both  of  animals  and  vegetables,  which  renders  it  so  eswotisUy 
necessary  in  the  animal  economy,  that  it  is  in  some  measure  more  difficult  to  live 
without  water,  or  without  some  fluid  of  which  it  forms  the  basis,  than  without  solid 
aliment. 

Such  are  the  properties  of  water,  of  which  we  shall  here  give  a  few  proofs,  tiU 
we  come  to  another  part  of  this  work,  where  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  en- 
larging fitfther  on  the  same  subject. 

It  is  needless  to  adduce  any  proof  that  water  is  transparent,  inodorous,  and  iosifHd. 
When  this  fluid  possesses  either  taste  or  smell,  it  is  because  it  holds  in  solution  tome 
foreign  bodies.  People  ought  therefore  to  be  suspicious  of  water  which  is  said  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  as  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  pure. 

Water  ahoaye  arrangee  iteeff  in  eueh  a  form  that  its  ewtfaea  is  conetfotric  mtk  tke 
earth.  Every  body  is  acquainted  with  this  property  of  water,  which  it  possesses  in 
common  with  all  the  other  non-elastic  fluids,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  the  art  of  level- 
ling. When  two  masses  of  water  communicate  with  each  other  we  may  rest  assured 
that  their  surfaces  are  level,  or  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
Thos«  persons  then  are  mistaken,  wlio  believe  that  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  more  or  less  elevated  than  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Sues,  which,  as  is  said,  caused  the  plan  for  cutting  through  the  isthmos  to  be  aban- 
doned, leat  the  Mediterranean  ahonld  run  into  the  Red  Sea,  or  the  latter  into  the 
former.    Nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  since  theae  two  seaa  have  a  coomianication 
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wttb  eacli  otiier  by  tbe  ocean.    Had  they  been  originally  created  on  ^  different  lerel, 
they  would  not  have  failed  Boon  to  asaume  the  same  level. 

Water  is  ineomprettibU.  The  membera  of  the  Academy  del  Cimento,  the  first 
who  it  appears  adopted  the  true  method  of  philosophizing,  namely,  by  subjecting 
every  thing  to  tbe  test  of  experiments,  made  a  very  curious  one,  which  proves  this  pro- 
perty of  water.  They  inclosed  a  quantity  of  water  in  a  hollow  ball  of  gold,  of  a  cer- 
tain  considerable  thickness,  taking  care  to  ascertain  that  the  cavity  was  completely 
filled ;  they  then  subjected  the  ball  to  the  blows  of  a  hammer,  by  which  means  its 
capacity  was  diminished ;  but  the  water,  instead  of  suffering  itself  to  be  com* 
pressed,  passed  through  the  pores  of  the  gold,' though  exceedingly  small.  This 
experiment  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Boyle  and  by  Muschenbroeck,  who  both  attest  the 
truth  of  it. 

Water  6y  a  certain  degree  of  heat  U  reduced  into  highly  elaatie  vapour.  This  truth 
may  be  proved  also  by  very  simple  experiments.  If  a  small  quantity  of  water  be 
thrown  upon  a  strong  fire,  you  will  immediately  see  it  transformed  into  vapour. 

If  water  be  kept  in  a  state  of  violent  ebullition  in  a  close  vessel,  there  arises  from  it 
an  elastic  vapour  of  so  great  force,  that  unless  a  vent  be  opened  for  it,  or  if  the 
vessel  be  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  its  action,  it  will  undoubtedly  burst: 
for  this  reason,  in  the  boiler  of  the  steam-engine  there  is  a  valve,  which  must  be 
opened  when  the  steam  has  acquired  a  certain  force,  otherwise  it  would  be  shivered  to 
pieces. 

This  vapour,  according  to  the  calculations  made  by  philosophers,  occupies  a  space 
14000  times  greater  than  the  water  which  produced  it.  Hence  arises  the  prodigious 
force  it  acquires,  when  confined  in  a  much  less  space. 

Water,  when  expoaed  to  a  certain  degree  of  cold,  is  traneformed  into  a  solid  trant' 
parent  hody,  which  we  call  ice.  This  fact  is  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to 
prove  it.  We  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  an  explanation  ol  this  singular 
effect. 

It  is  fully  proved,  by  the  formation  of  ice,  that  the  primitive  state  of  water  was 
that  of  a  solid  body.  It  is  a  solid  fused  by  a  degree  of  beat  far  below  that  which, 
according  to  our  sensations,  we  call  temperate ;  for  it  would  be  a  strange  error  to 
imagine,  that  what  we  call  zero  of  the  thermometer,  is  the  absence  of  all  heat.  Since 
spirit  of  wine,  and  various  other  liquors,  remain  fluid  at  degrees  of  cold  much  greater 
than  that  which  freeses  water,  it  is  evident  that  the  degree  called  zero,  which  ia 
marked  0,  is  merely  a  relative  term,  the  commencement  of  the  division. 

Water  then  is  only  a  liquefied  solid,  which  keeps  itself  in  a  liquid  state  at  a  degree 
of  heat  very  little  more  than  that  marked  0,  on  our  common  thermometers,  and  which 
in  that  of  Fahrenheit  is  marked  82^  The  reason  of  this  we  shall  explain  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  thermometers. 

Let  us  now  take  a  short  view  of  water  in  its  solid  state.  When  heated  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  matter  of  fire,  with  which  it  is  then  impregnated,  raises  up  and  separates 
from  each  other  the  moleculie  of  which  it  is  composed ;  for  as  these  moleculss  do  no 
longer  touch  each  other  by  so  large  surfaces,  though  still  within  the  limits  of  adhesion, 
they  easily  run  one  over  the  other.  Thus  we  have  ice  brought  to  a  state  of  fusion, 
as  lead  is  by  a  heat  of  226  degrees.  The  matter  of  fire  escapes  to  diffuse  itself  in 
equilibrium  in  ptber  bodies,  which  have  less^  for  it  is  in  this  manner  that  cooling  is 
effected;  these  moleculs  approach  each  other;  they  come  in  contact  by  the  small 
facets  which  they  reciprocally  present,  thus  adhere  and  form  a  solid  body.  What  is 
here  said,  in  regard  to  the  small  facets  of  the  particles  of  wat«r,  seems  to  be  proved 
by  tbe  ramifications  of  ice,  for  these  ramifications,  both  in  ice  and  in  snow,  are  always 
formed  under  angles  of  60  or  120  degrees ;  which  indicates  planes  uniformly  inclined. 
We  shall  enlarge  further,  in  another  place,  on  this  phenomenon,  which  depends  on 
crystallixatiom 
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It  would  be  ridiculouB,  at  present,  to  explain  the  formation  of  ice  by  tbe  lappowd 
frigorific  particles,  the  existence  of  which  seems  to  rest  on  no  foandation.  Wnter 
freezes  at  a  degree  of  heat  which  can  no  longer  keep  it  in  fusion :  for  the  same  reason, 
and  by  the  same  mechanism,  that  lead  becomes  fixed  at  a  degree  of  heat  Icn  tlmi 
226  of  Reaumur.  But  the  same  philosophers  who,  to  explain  the  congelation  of  inter, 
hare  recourse  to  the  frigorific  particles  diffused  throughout  the  atoaosphere,  do  not 
recur  to  them  in  the  present  case :  they  well  know  that  the  fixation  of  lead  sriiei 
only  from  the  particles,  which  the  fire  does  not  keep  sufficiently  separated,  approMb- 
ing  each  other.  Why  then  should  we  recur  to  any  thing  eke  in  regard  to  the  con- 
gelation of  water  ? 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  in  the  congelation  of  water  there  is  one  phenomenon  exceed- 
ingly singular,  which  is,  that  >7ater  decreases  in  volume  in  prpportion  as  it  cooli,  at 
least  to  a  certain  degree ;  hut  at  the  moment  when  ice  is  formed,  this  volume  bcreaies 
very  sensibly ;  hence  the  philosophers  above  mentioned  conclude,  that  some  foreign 
matters,  or  their  supposed  frigorific  particles,  have  been  introduced  into  it.  Botwe 
shall  observe,  Ist.  That  the  case  is  the  same  with  iron.  2d.  That  this  is  the  effect 
of  crystallization ;  for  we  must  here  repeat,  that  the  congelation  of  water  is  merely  a 
crystallization,  by  which  its  moleculae  assume  an  arrangement  which  is  dcterauDed  bj 
their  primitive  form.  But  this  arrangement  cannot  be  effected  without  produdngu 
increase  of  volume,  as  happens  in  regard  to  iron  when  it  becomes  fixed,  or  loses  iti 
fluidity,  merely  by  the  diminution  of  heat,  which  kept  it  in  fusion.  This  will  becooe 
more  evident  when  we  have  explained  the  phenomena  of  crystallization. 

Water  diisolvei  »aU$  and  a  variety  of  other  ntbstaneee, — Every  one  knows  tiiatill 
saline  bodies,  whether  acids,  alkalis,  or  neutral  salts,  are  soluble  in  water,  in  a  greater 
or  less  quantity ;  and  a  very  singular  phenomenon  in  this  respect  is,  that  water  which 
holds  in  solution  as  much  of  a  certain  salt  as  it  can  contain,  will  still  dissolve  wne 
other  salt.  But,  for  the  moat  part,  it  abandons  one  of  them  when  it  becomes  charged 
with  the  other,  if  it  has  a  greater  affinity  for  the  latter. 

Of  the  other  substances,  which  water  dissolves,  we  shall  mention  in  particular  the 
gummy  or  mucilaginous  part  of  animals  or  vegetables,  which  forms  the  noorisbment 
of  the  former.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  property,  that  water  is  so  useful  to  the 
animal  economy ;  for  tbe  nutritive  part  of  aliment  must  be  dissolved  and  dfluted  i« 
water,  or  some  other  fluid  of  the  same  kind,  before  it  is  swallowed,  or  this  solotiott 
must  be  effected  in  the  stomach  after  deglutition.  Henoe  it  is  that  water,  in  some 
measure,  is  the  first  aliment  of  man  and  of  animals.  It  is  not  an  aliment  itself,  bnt 
it  is  the  vehicle  of  every  thing  that  serves  as  aliment. 

Finally,  water  is  the  base  of  all  the  other  aqueous  fluids,  such  as  spirits,  oQs,  fte. ; 
for  water  may  be  extracted  from  all  of  them  by  a  very  simple  process,  namely  dis- 
tillation. Combustion  produces  the  same  effect  by  disengaging  the  matter  porelj 
aqueous 

IV 0/  Earths. 

Earth  is  that  part  of  compound  bodies,  which  remains  fixed  after  they  are  analysed. 
When  by  the  action  of  fire,  we  have  consumed  or  raised  in  exbahitions  the  inflammable 
part,  have  expelled  or  driven  the  air  into  the  atmosphere,  have  raised  tbe  wster  in 
vapoiu's,  there  remains  a  solid  and  fixed  body,  not  farther  alterable  by  fire,  that 
is  the  elementary  earth,  the  different  kinds  of  which  it  is  that  commonly  constitutei 
the  nature  of  the  mixture. 

It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  at  least  till  we  arrive  at  a  decomposition  beyond 
that  of  the  fixed  body,  that  this  elementary  earth  is  not  all  of  the  same  kind ;  foiH 
trary  to  which,  it  is  found  that  all  water,  all  respirable  air,  is  bomogeiteoas :  for  where, 
by  calcination,  for  instance,  we  have  reduced  a  metal  to  calx,  which  is  vitrifiaMf, 
that  calx  or  earth  is  not  necessarily  homogeneous,  neither  to  another  metallic  calx.. 
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Bor  to  oipnt  mortonni,  or  to  the  earth  of  another  body,  as  the  calx  of  ttone,  or  the 
earth  of  any  vegetables  or  animal  calces.  The  proof  of  this  is  simple ;  for  metallic 
calx  being  revivified  by  the  addition  of  phlogiston,  produces  only  the  same  metal 
which  had  given  the  calx ;  and,  by  whatever  way  we  proceed,  the  earth  of  any  other 
compound  will  not  yield  a  metal,  however  we  may  combine  it.  This  property  of 
metallic  calx,  is  the  basis  of  the  art  of  separating  the  metals  from  the  earths  and 
stones  with  which  they  are  mineralised ;  for  as  soon  as  their  calces,  vitrified  by  the 
violence  of  fire,  comes  in  contact  with  the  carbonic  matter,  those  of  metals  regain 
their  metallic  form,  and  disengage  themselves  by  their  weight  from  the  vitrified  calces 
of  the  other  heterogeneous  bodies  with  which  they  were  confounded. 

It  has  been  usual  to  distinguish  earths  into  calcareous,  vitrifiable,  and  refractory. 
Calcareous  earths  are  those  which,  burned  iu  the  fire,  reduce  ipto  a  calx.  The  pro- 
perties of  this  calx  are  well  known,  the  principal  characteristic  of  which  is  that  of 
attracting  and  absorbing  moisture  violently,  and  of  effervescing  with  water.  But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  subject  them  to  that  test  to  know  them :  they  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  any  gentle  acid.  Calcareous  earths  dis- 
solve with  more  or  less  efiTervescence ;  whereas  other  earths  suffer  no  dissolution. 

Vitrifiable  earths  are  those  which,  exposed  to  a  fire  more  or  less  active,  suffer  a 
fusion,  and  become  more  or  less  fluid. 

The  refractory  earths,  are  those  on  which  the  most  violent  heat  excited  in  our  fur- 
naces produces  no  effect  or  alteration. 

We  say  the  most  violent  heat  excited  in  our  furnaces ;  for  perhaps,  if  all  the  earths 
are  not  found  to  be  vitrifiable,  this  happens  only  because  we  have  not  been  able  to 
produce  a  sufildent  degree  of  heat.  In  fact,  in  proportion  as  we  have  succeeded  in 
producing  more  considerable  degrees  of  heat,  we  also  are  able  to  vitrify  materials 
which  had^resisted  the  former  degrees  of  fire.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  some  earths  which  separately  are  unfusible,  on  being  mixed  together  become 
fusible  and  vitrifiable.  Thus,  for  example,  calcareous  earth,  mixed  with  argil,  runs 
and  becomes  glass.  Usually,  metallic  matters,  mixed  either  with  calcareous  earths, 
or  with  refractory,  as  pure  argil,  communicate  to  them  also  fusibility,  which  these 
have  not  separately. 

We  shall  limit  ourselves  here  as  to  what^  might  be  said  concerning  the  elements ; 
what  has  been  now  said  being  the  most  solid  and  best  proved  part  of  the  subject. 
We  shall  now  pass  on  successively  through  all  the  branches  of  physics,  in  selecting 
what  they  offer  the.  most  curious  and  interesting.  We  have  already  said  we  shall  hardly 
regard  much  order  in  these  observations :  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  we  shall  some- 
times suddenly  raise  ourselves  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere ;  from  a 
problem  in  the  celestial  physics,  we  shall  pass  to  a  question  in  mineralogy.  We 
shall  treat  apart  on  electricity,  on  magnetism,  and  on  chemistry,  because  these  branches 
of  philosophy  are  extremely  fertile  in  curious  experiments,  and  present  each  of  them 
materials  enough  for  separate  treatises. 

PROBLEM  z. 
CoMtructUm  of  th€  PHewnatie  Machine  or  Air-Pumpt  with  an  account  of  the  jirvu 

eipal  cxpcrimentt  in  which  it  is  employed. 
Air  being  an  elastic  fluid,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  if  it  be  shut  up  in  a 
doae  vessel,  and  if  to  this  vessel  be  adapted  a  pump,  made  to  communicate  with  it, 
when  the  piston  is  drawn  up  the  air  contained  in  the  vessel  will  enter  the  body 
of  the  pump.  If  the  communication  between  the  vessel  and  the  body  of  the  pump, 
be  then  intercepted,  and  if  that  between  the  latter  and  the  external  air  be  opened, 
bjr  pushing  down  the  piston,  the  air  contained  in  the  body  of  the  pump  will  be  ex- 
pelled. If  the  communication  between  the  body  of  the  pump  and  the  external  air 
be  then  shut,  and  that  between  the  body  of  the  vessel  be  opened,  when  the  piston 
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is  drawn  up,  the  air  in  the  Teasel  will  again  riifth  into  the  body  of  the  pamp ;  and 
by  thus  repeating  the  same  operation  as  before,  the  whole  air  contained  in  the  vetsel 
will  be  evacuated.  If  the  body  of  the  pump  be  equal,  for  example,  to  the  capacity 
of  the  vessel  with  which  it  communicates,  the  first  operation  will  reduce  the  air 
to  one  half  of  its  density ;  the  second  to  the  half  of  that  half,  or  to  a  fourth,  and 
80  on  in  succession  :  hence  a  very  few  strokes  of  the  piston  will  reduce  the  air  coo* 
tained  in  the  vessel  to  a  very  great  degree  of  tenuity. 

Such  is  the  mechanism  of  the  air-pump,  of  which  the  fol- 
^9'  1*  lowing  is  a  more  minute  description,    a  b  (Fig.  1.)  is  a  cylin- 

dric  pump  or  barrel,  in  which  the  piston  d  u  nuide  to  play  by 
means  of  the  branch  or  handle  D  c,  having  at  its  extremity  a 
stirrup  for  receiving  the  foot,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be 
forced  downwards.  The  body  of  the  pump  is  fitted  into  a 
collar,  from  which  proceed  three  or  four  branches  that  form  a 
sort  of  stand.  From  the  top  of  the  pump  ▲  there  arises  a 
tube,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  adapted  a  circular  plate,  with  a  small  raised  border,  or  rim 
around  it.  On  this  plate  is  placed  the  receiver,  in  the  form 
of  a  bell.  The  small  tube  aliove  mentioned,  which  serves  to 
establish  a  communication  between  the  vessel  and  the  body 
of  the  pump,  generally  passes  through  this  plate,  and  hat  a 
screw  at  the  end,  in  order  that  the  tube  of  another  vessel, 
such  as  a  bell  or  small  balloon,  from  which  it  is  required  to 
evacuate  the  air,  may  be  screwed  upon  it.  Beneath  the  plate, 
and  between  it  and  the  body  of  the  pump,  is  a  stop-cock  i,  so  constructed  that,  by 
turning  it  to  one  side,  a  communication  is  established  between  the  body  of  the  pump 
and  the  receiver,  while  all  communication  is  prevented  between  it  and  the  exterior 
air ;  and  by  turning  it  in  a  contrary  direction  a  contrary  effect  is  produced.  Such  b 
the  form  of  the  pneumatic  machine ;  at  least  of  certain  simple  kinds  of  it,  for  there 
are  others  more  complex.  One  kind,  for  example,  consists  of  two  cylinders,  the 
pistons  of  which  are  alternately  worked  by  means  of  a  crank ;  so  that  one  of  them 
always  becomes  filled  with  air  from  the  receiver,  while  the  other  throws  out  into 
the  atmosphere  the  air  it  contained.  But  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  these  details : 
those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  newest  improvements  in  regard  to  air-pumps, 
may  have  recourse  to  the  different  treatises  on  natural  philosophy,  where  they  will 
find  a  description  and  figures  of  the  different  additions  made  to  this  machine  by 
mechanics  and  philosophers,  to  render  the  use  of  it  more  convenient  or  more 
general. 

By  combining  this  description  with  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  air,  it  will 
be  easy  to  conceive  in  what  manner  this  machine  is  employed.  When  a  bell-formed 
receiver  is  used,  a  piece  of  oiled  leather,  with  a  hole  iu  the  middle  of  it,  to  afford  a 
passage  to  the  tube  h,  is  sometimes  placed  on  the  plate  f  o.  This  wet  leather  causes 
the  contact  of  the  edges  of  the  receiver  to  be  more  exact,  than  if  it  rested  on  metal ; 
for  some  aperture  or  cleft  would  often  remain,  through  which  the  exterior  air  would 
introduce  itself.  The  receiver  is  then  placed  upon  the  plate,  with  or  without  the 
leather,  and  the  cock  is  turned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  open  a  communication  be- 
tween  the  body  of  the  pump  and  the  receiver.  The  piston,  which  we  suppose 
raised  up  to  the  top,  is  then  forced  down  by  pressing  the  foot  on  the  stirrup,  and 
when  it  is  as  low  as  possible,  the  cock  is  turned  in  such  a  manner  as  to  intercept  the 
first  communication,  and  establish  that  between  the  body  of  the  puinp  and  the 
exterior  air  i  the  piston  being  then  raised,  the  air  in  the  body  of  the  pump  is  ex« 
pelled,  and  the  cock  is.turned  in  the  contrary  direction  which  shuts  the  second  com- 
munication, and  opens  the  former ;  the  piston  is  then  forced  down  again,  and  the 
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Mme  eflfeet  takes  plaee.  Or  the  pump  it  oiherwiM  worked  iii  ibe  manner  peculiar 
to  ita  form  and  conatniction.  Every  stroke  of  the  pump  expels  a  portion  of  tlie  air 
originalljr  contained  io  the  receiver,  and  in  a  decreasing  geometrical  progression. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  body  of  the  pump  is  equal  in  capacity  to  the  receiver,  the 
first  stroke  of  the  piston  will  expel  one  half  of  the  air  contained  in  the  receiver ; 
the  second  will  expel  the  fourth  part;  the  third  the  eighth  part;  the  fourth  the 
sixteenth  part,  &c. ;  so  that  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  it  can  never  be  entirely 
evacuated  ;  but  after  fourteen  or  fifteen  strokes  of  the  piston  it  will  be  so  rarefied, 
that  there  will  remain  only  a  part  infinitely  small ;  for,  on  the  above  lupposition, 
the  quantity  of  air  remaining  after  the  first  stroke  of  the  piston  will  be  |,  after 
the  second  ^,  after  the  third  jf,  and  so  on ;  after  the  fifteenth  then  it  will  be  only 
the  S2768th  part,  which  in  general  is  equivalent  to  a  perfect  vacuum,  for  experi- 
ments such  as  those  that  are  usually  made. 

After  these  observations  on  the  form  and  use  of  the.  pneumatic  machine,  we 
shall  proceed  to  a  few  of  the  most  curious  experiments. 

Experiment  1. 

Place  on  the  plate  of  the  machine  a  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  bell;  if  you  try  to 
remove  it  you  will  experience  no  resistance ;  but  if  you  give  only  one  stroke  with 
the  piston,  it  will  adhere  to  the  plate  with  considerable  force  :  after  2, 3,  or  4,  it  will 
adhere  with  more  force;  and  after  18  or  20,  with  the  force  of  several  hundred 
pounds  weight.  If  the  base  of  the  receiver  be,  for  example,  a  circle  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter, the  adhesive  force  will  be  about  1617  pounds. 

This  experiment  u  a  proof  of  the  gravity  of  the  air  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  the 
sir  is  the  only  body  which,  by  pressing  on  the  receiver,  can  produce  the  adhesion 
experienced.  When  the  air  under  the  receiver  is  as  dense  as  the  external  air,  there 
is  no  adhesion,  the  air  within  and  without  being  then  in  equilibrio  with  each  other ; 
but  when  that  within  is  evacuated*  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  equilibrium  is  de- 
stroyed, and  the  external  compresses  the  receiver  against  the  plate  on  which  it  rests, 
with  the  excess  of  the  weight  it  has  over  the  force  of  the  internal  air.  It  will  be 
found  that  this  force  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cylinder  of  water  S3  feet  in  height,  and  having 
a  base  equal  to  that  of  the  receiver.  It  was  by  these  means  that  we  found  the  result 
of  1617  pounds ;  for  a  cylindric  foot  of  water  weighs  49  pounds ;  consequently  33  feet 

weighs  1617. 

Experiment  2. 

Place  under  a  receiver  an  apple,  much  shrivelled,  or  a  very  flaccid  bladder,  in 
which  there  remains  but  a  soaall  quantity  of  air.  If  the  receiver  be  then  exhausted, 
you  will  see  the  skin  of  the  apple  become  distended,  so  that  it  will  assume  almost  the 
same  form,  and  have  as  fresh  an  appearance,  as  it  had  when  plucked  from  the  tree.  The 
bladder  will,  in  like  manner,  swell  up,  and  may  even  be  distended  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  burst.  When  the  air  is  re-admitt«d  into  the  receiver,  they  will  both  resume  their 
former  contracted  state. 

We  have  here  an  evident  proof  of  the  elasticity  of  the  air.  While  the  wrinkled 
apple  or  flaccid  bladder  is  immersed  in  atmospheric  air,  its  weight  counteracts  the 
elastic  force  of  the  air  contained  in  both ;  but  when  the  latter  is  freed  from  the 
weight  of  the  former,  its  elasticity  begins  to  act,  and  by  these  means  it  distends  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it.  When  the  air  is  readmitted,  the  elasticity  is 
counteracted  as  before,  and  the  apple  and  bladder  resume  their  former  shape. 

Experiment  3. 

Place  under  the  receiver  a  small  animal,  such  as  a  cat,  or  a  mouse,  &c.  If  you  then 
pump  out  the  air,  you  will  immediately  see  the  aninnal  become  troubled,  swell  up,  and 

2  R 
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at  length  expire,  distended  and  foaming  at  the  month.  These  phenomena  ve  the 
effect  of  the  air  contained  in  the  animal*B  body,  which  being  no  longer  comprmed  by 
the  external  air,  exercising  its  elasticity,  it  distends  the  membranes,  and  throwi  out 
the  humours  which  it  meets  with  in  its  way. 

Experiment  4. 

If  butterflies  or  common  flies  be  placed  under  the  reeei?er,  yoa  will  see  tlieoi 
fly  about  as  long  as  the  air  contained  in  the  machine  is  nmilar  to  the  exterml 
air ;  but  as  soon  as  you  have  given  a  few  strokes  with  the  piston,  they  wiU  b  nio 
make  efforts  to  rise,  as  the  air  has  become  too  much  rarefied  to  support  them. 

Experiment  S. 

Adapt  to  a  flat  bottle  a  small  tube,  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  acrewed  opoD  the 
end  of  the  tube,  which  rises  above  the  plate  of  the  maehine.  On  the  second  or  efcn 
the  first  stroke  of  the  piston,  you  will  see  the  bottle  burst ;  for  this  reason  it  oogbt 
to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  wire  netting,  to  prevent  the  fragmentii  of  it  firom  doing 
mischief  by  flying  about. 

The  same  effect  is  not  produced  on  a  receiver,  because  its  spherical  form  gives  it 
strength,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  arch,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  exterior  air. 

Experment  6L 

Provide  a  small  machine  consisting  of  a  bell  and  hammer,  the  latter  of  wUch 
can  be  put  in  motion  by  wheel  work,  so  as  to  strike  the  bell  and  make  it  somid. 
Wind  up  this  small  machine,  and  having  put  it  in -motion,  place  it  below  the  re- 
ceiver and  exhaust  the  air.  As  the  air  is  exhausted  you  will  hear  the  sound  of 
the  bell  always  become  weaker ;  and  if  you  continue  to  exhaust  the  air,  the  sonsd 
will  at  length  cease  entirely,  or  be  scarcely  heard.  On  the  other  hand,  if  700 
begin  to  re-admit  the  air,  the  sound  will  be  revived,  and  will  increase  man  sod 
more. 

This  experiment,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  another  place,  fully  proves  ihat 

air  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  sound,  and  that  it  is  the  vebide 

of  it 

Experment  7. 

Provide  a  receiij^r  with  a  hole  in  the  top,  and  through  this  aperture  introdoee 
the  tube  of  a  barometer,  so  that  the  bulb  shall  be  in  the  inside  of  the  reoaver: 
then  close  the  remaining  aperture  with  mastic,  or  with  a  metal  plate,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  external  air.  Place  the  receiver  thus  prepared  on  the  plate  of  the  instm- 
ment,  and  begin  to  exhaust  it  of  air.  On  the  first  stroke  of  the  piston  you  will  lee 
the  mercury  fidl  considerably :  a  second  stroke  will  make  it  still  fidl,  bat  a  quantity 
less  than  the  former ;  and  so  on  in  a  decreasing  proportion.  In  thort,  as  the  air  is 
the  receiver  becomes  less,  the  mercury  will  descend  more  and  more  towards  tbe 
level  of  that  in  its  bason. 

Experiment  8. 

Provide  two  hollow  hemispheres  of  brass  or  copper,  two  feet  in  diameter,  more 
or  less,  with  very  smooth  edges,  so  that  they  can  be  fitted  to  each  other  in  sock 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  hollow  globe.  To  one  of  these  hemispheres  let  there  be 
adapted  a  tube  passing  into  the  inside  of  it,  furnished  with  a  stop-eodc,  and  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  screwed  on  the  end  of  the  tube  h  of  ^ 
pneumatic  machine.  Each  of  these  hemispheres  must  have  affixed  to  it  a  liog,  or 
handle,  by  one  of  which  the  globe  can  be  suspended,  while  a  weight  is  attadied  to 
the  other. 
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When  these  •rnuigemeiits  are  made,  ailapt  the  two  concave  bemispherea  to 
each  other,  so  that  the  edges  may  be  in  perfect  contact.  Screw  upon  the  end  of 
the  tube  H  of  the  pneumatic  machine,  the  end  of  that  which  communicates  with 
the  inside  of  the  globe,  and  exhaust  it  of  air  as  much  as  possible,  by  forty,  fifty,  or 
more  strokes  of  the  piston.  Then  shut  the  communication  between  the  inside  of  the 
globe  and  the  external  air,  by  turning  the  stop*cock,  and  remove  the  globe  from  the 
machine.  If  you  then  suspend  the  globe  by  one  of  the  rings,  and  attach  a  consider- 
able weight  to  the  other,  you  will  find  that  the  weight  will  not  be  able  to  separate 
the  two  hemispheres.  If  the  globe  indeed  be  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  well  ex- 
hausted of  air,  the  force  with  which  the  edges  are  pressed  together  will  be  equal  to 
about  6500  pounds. 

This  is  what  is  called  the  celebrated  experiment  of  Magdeburgh,  because  first  made 
by  Otto  Guerik,  a  burgomaster  of  that  town.  He  applied  to  the  globe  several  pairs 
of  horses,  some  dragging  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another,  without  their  being 
able  to  separate  the  two  hemispheres :  and  in  this  there  is  nothing  astonishing,  for 
though  six  horses  draw  a  waggon,  loaded  with  a  weight  equal  to  several  thousand 
pounds,  it  is  well  known  that,  one  with  another,  they  do  not  exert  a  continued  efiTort 
greater  than  about  180  pounds,  and,  dragging  by  jerks,  their  exertion  does  not  exceed 
perhaps  4  or  500  pounds.  The  effort  of  six  horses,  therefore,  is  equal  to  no  more 
than  3000  pounds.  We  shall  even  suppose  it  to  be  4  or  5000  pounds ;  but  if  the  six 
horses  draw  in  different  directions,  they  do  not  double  that  force ;  they  only  oppose 
to  Uie  first  the  resistance  necessary  t4>  make  it  act,  and  do  nothing  more  than  what 
would  be  done  by  a  fixed  obstacle  to  which  the  globe  might  be  attached.  It  needs 
therefore,  excite  no  surprise  that,  in  the  experiment  of  Magdeburgh,  twelve  horses 
were  not  able  to  disjoin  the  hemispheres ;  for  according  to  this  disposition,  these 
twelve  horses  were  equivalent  only  to  six ;  and  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  effort  of 
these  six  horses,  according  to  the  above  calculation,  was  very  inferior  to  that  which 
they  had  to  overcome. 

PROBLEM  n. 
To  invert  a  ghwt  full  of  water,  without  epHUmg  it. 

Ponr  water  or  any  liquor  into  a  glass,  till  it  is  full  to  the  edge,  and  place  over  it  a 
square  bit  of  pretty  strong  paper,  so  as  to  cover  the  mouth  of  it  entirely ;  and  above 
the  paper  place  any  smooth  body,  such  as  the  bott4)m  of  a  plate,  or  a  piece  of  glass, 
or  even  your  hand.  If  you  then  invert  the  whole,  and  afterwards  raise  it  up,  you 
will  see  the  paper  adhere  to  the  glass,  and  the  water  will  not  fall  out. 

This  effect  is  produced  by  the  gravity  of  the  air,  for  as  the  air  presses  on  the  paper, 
which  covers  the  mouth  of  the  glass,  with  a  weight  superior  to  that  of  the  water,  it 
must  neoepsarily  support  it.  But  as  the  paper  becomes  moist,  and  affords  a  passage 
to  the  air,  it  at  length  suddenly  falls  down. 

/ZmmtA.— Li  consequence  of  the  same  principle,  water  or  any  other  liquor  may  be 
Fig,  2.  ^'^^''^  ^^^  ^  vessel,  by  means  of  a  pipe  open  at  both  ends.  For,  let 
A  B,  (Fig.  2.),  be  a  tube,  thick  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  towards  both 
ends,  which  terminate  in  two  pretty  narrow  apertures.  Immerse  in 
any  liquor  with  both  ends  open  until  it  is  full ;  and  then  place  your  finger 
on  the  upper  end,  so  as  to  close  the  aperture  ;  if  you  then  draw  it  from  the 
fluid,  the  liquor  it  contains  will  remain  suspended  in  it,  though  the  lower 
end  be  open ;  and  it  will  not  flow  out  till  you  remove  your  finger  from  the 
upper  orifice. 

Instead  of  employing  a  tube  like  that  above  described,  you  may  use  a 
vessel,  such  as  a  B,  (Fig.  3.),  made  like  a  bottle,  and  having  its  bottom  pierced 
with  a  great  number  of  small  holes.     If  you  immerse  this  vessel  in  water  with  the 
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bottom  downwards,  tbe  liquor  wiU  enter  through  the  holec  nd 
fill  it;  and  if  you  then  place  your  finger  on  the  month  of  ii» 
and  draw  it  from  the  fluid,  the  water  wiU  remmn  niipeiided  ia 
it  as  long  as  your  finger  continues  in  that  situation ;  but  m  soon 
as  it  is  removed,  the  water  will  run  out. 

This  is  what  is  called  the  eUptjfdra  or  wattrimg  poi  of  Aris- 
totle ;  but  neither  Aristotle,  nor  any  of  those  philoiopherf  who 
followed  him,  till  the  time  of  Torricelli,  asdgned  a  better  rea- 
son  for  this  effect,  than  the  horvor  which  oatare,  as  they  said, 
had  of  a  vacuum. 

PROBLEM  in. 
To  draw  off  all  the  liquor  contained  in  a  veetel,  6y  means  of  a  tgpkm. 
The  name  typhon  is  given  to  a  tube  or  pipe,  consisting  of  two  branches,  a  n  and 

c  D,  (Fig.  4.)i  united  by  a  crooked  part  s  c  Whether  this 
part  be  straight  or  bent  is  of  no  importance.  It  has  sometiaaes 
an  aperture  which  serves  for  filling  the  two  branehea,  or  for 
sucking  up  the  liquor  in  which  the  shorter  branch  is  immersed, 
while  tbe  other  is  shut.  Jt  is  employed  in  the  following  mnncr, 
for  solving  the  problem  proposed* 

Having  filled  the  two  branches  of  the  syphon  with  hqnor, 
close  them  with  your  fingers,  and  immerse  the  shorter  one  in  the 
vessel,  so  that  the  end  of  it  shall  almost  touch  the  bottom ;  then 
remove  your  finger  from  the  end  of  the  longer  branch,  which  will  be  lower  than  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  to  be  emptied,  and  you  will  see  the  liquor  run  out  at  the  ezln- 
mity  D  of  this  branch,  till  the  vessel,is  entirely  emptied.  Or  the  syphon  nay  be 
filled  and  set  a-mnning  after  it  is  phiced  in  the  liquid,  by  sucking  the  air  oat  at  the 
lower  end  with  your  mouth. 

This  phenomenon  u  also  an  effect  of  the  gravity  of  the  air :  for  when  the  syphon  is 
full  of  liquor,  and  placed  as  above  described,  the  air  by  its  weight  exercises  a  pressarc 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquor  to  be  emptied,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the  orifice  of  the 
lower  branch.  The  latter  pressure  indeed  is  for  this  reason  somewhat  superior  to  the 
former ;  but  as  this  branch  is  full  of  a  liquor  heavier  than  air,  the  advantage  most  be 
in  its  fiivour,  and  the  column  ought  to  fall  down.  At  the  samd  time  the  air  pfcsnog 
on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel,  forces  the  liquor  into  the  branch  of  the 
syphon  immersed  in  it ;  which  furnishes  a  new  supply  to  the  longer  one,  and  so  on 
in  succession,  till  the  whole  liquor  is  exhausted. 

Bemarh.^'L  All  the  wine  contained  in  a  cask  might  easily  be  drawn  off  in  this 
manner  by  the  bung-hole ;  and  this  indeed  is  the  method  employed  in  some  pbees 
for  transferring  liquor  from  one  cask  to  another,  without  disturbing  the  lees,  whaA 
are  at  the  bottom.^ 

II.  By  the  same  means,  water  may  be  conveyed  from  any  place  to  another  on  a 
lower  level,  making  it  pass  over  an  obstacle  higher  than  either,  provided  the  pbee 
which  the  water  has  to  surmount  is  not  higher  than  S2  or  38  feet  above  the  Icrd 
where  it  begins  to  ascend  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  gravity  of  the  atmosphere 
cannot  support  a  column  of  water  greater  than  S2  or  33  feet.  It  is  even  necesnry 
that  the  obstacle  should  be  several  feet  less  in  height  than  32  feet  above  the  lenl 
of  the  water  to  be  raised ;  otherwise  the*  water  will  move  in  a  very  slow  msaoer, 
unless  the  orifice  of  the  longer  branch  be  much  lower  than  that  level. 

This  is  a  very  economical  kind  of  pump,  and  might  be  employed  to  convey  water 
from  one  place  to  another,  when  it  is  impossible  or  inconvenient  to  pierce  so  mtcr- 
vening  obstacle,  to  establish  a  pipe  of  communication.    As  we  have  never  made  the 
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ezperiment,  we  cuinot  venture  to  give  this  as  a  very  certain  method,  on  account 
of  the  air  which  might  lodge  itself  at  the  summit  of  the  bending  of  the  pipe. 

It  is  on  the  property  of  the  syphon  also  that  the  following  hydraulic  amusements 
depend. 

PROBLEM  IT. 
To  ecmairmei  a  oesse/  wkiek,  wkeH  fitted  to  a  certain  Uighi  with  amf  liquor,  tkaU 
retain  it ;  and  which  ahmtt  tmgtr  the  whole  to  etcape,  when  filled  with  the  tame  liquor 
to  a  height  ever  so  little  greater, 

■ 

Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  giving  to  this  small  hydraulic  machine  a  more 
mytterions  air,  add  to  it  a  small  figure,  which  they  call  Tantalus,  because  in  the 
attitude  of  drinking;  but  as  soon  as  the  water  has  reached  iU  lips,  it  suddenly  runs 
out.     The  construction  of  this  machine  is  as  follows. 

Let  there  be  a  metallic  vessel  a  b  c  d,  (Fig.  5.)  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  partition  r/:  in  the*  middle  of  this 
partition  is  a  small  round  hole,  to  receive  a  tube  m  b, 
about  two  lines  in  diameter,  the  lower  orifice  of  which 
must  descend  a  little  below  the  partition.    This  tube  is 
covered  by  another  somewhat  larger,  dosed  at  the  top, 
and  having  on  one  side,  at  the  bottom,  an  aperture,  so 
that  when  water  is  poured  into  the  vessel,  it  may  force 
itself  between  the  two  tubes,  and  rise  to  the  upper  ori- 
fice s  of  the  first.     This  mechanism  must  be  concealed 
by  a  small  figure  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  stooping  to 
drink,  and  having  its  lips  a  little  above  the  orifice  s. 
If  water  be  poured  into  this  vessel,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  lips  of  the  figure, 
being  above  the  orifice's,  it  will  begin  to  run  off;  and  a  sort  of  sy phonic  motion  will 
take  place,  in  consequence  of  which  the  whole  of  the  water  will  run  into  the  lower 
csvity,  which  ought  to  have  in  the  side,  towards  the  partition,  an  aperture  to  let  the 
air  escape  at  the  same  time; 

This  hydraulic  machine  might  be  rendered  still  more  agreeable,  by  constructing 
the  small  ^gure  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  water  has  attained  to  its  utmost 
height,  it  shaU  cause  the  figure  to  move  its  head,  in  order  to  approach  it ;  which 
would  represent  the  gestures  of  Tantalus,  endeavouring  to  catch  the  water  to  quench 
his  thirst. 


Fig.e. 


PROBLEM   T. 

C&metruetion  of  a  veuel  which  while  standing  upright  retains  the  liquor  it  contains  ; 
bmt  which,  if  inclined,  as  for  the  purpose  of  drinking,  immediately  suffers  it  to 
eeeape. 

Pierce  a  hole  in  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  vessel  to  which  you  are  desirous  of  giving 
this  property,  and  insert  in  it  the  longer  branch  of  a  syphon,  the  other  extremity 

of  which  must  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom,  as  seen  Fig.  6. 
Then  fill  the  vessel  with  any  liquor,  as  far  as  the  lower  side 
of  the  bent  part  of  the  syphon :  It  is  evident  that  when  in- 
clined, and  applied  to  the  mouth,  this  movement  will  cause 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  rise  above  the  bending,  and  firom 
the  nature  of  the  syphon,  the  liquor  vrill  then  begin  to  flow 
ofiT;  and  if  the  vessel  is  not  restored  to  its  former  position, 
will  continue  doing  so  till  it  becomes  empty. 
This  artifice  might  be  concealed  by  means  of  a  double  cup, 
■s  it  appears  Fig.  7 ;  for  the  syphon  a  he,  placed  between  the  two  sides,  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.    If  the  vessel  be  properly  presented  to  the  person  whom  you 
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are  deairoui  of  deceiving,  that  ii  to  nj  in  Hell  a  nMiocr  n 
to  m&ke  Iiim  apply  hii  lips  to  tbe  ride  b,  the  Mnmit  of  tbt 
g;phoii,tbe  inclination  of  the  liquor  will  cauae  ittoriaeibon 
that  lummit,  and  it  idll  immediatelj  CKtfe  at  c.  TboM 
person!  however  who  are  acquainted  with  the  artifin  will 
applj  their  lipi  to  tbe  other  aide,  and  not  meet  with  the  MM 
dimppointment. 


Method  of  eotutmeling  a  fewKtam,  lekith  Jtewi  and  ttopt  oIlenMtlf. 
This  fuunlwn.  tbe  invention  of  M.  Shenniua,  ii  exceedin^f  ingeniout,  and  aSbrdi 
a  verj  amusing  ipectacle,  becauae  it  aeemi  to  flow  utd  itof 
^9'  ^'  at   command.     It  dependi   on  the  operation  of  a  ijpboii, 

which,  b;  the  peculiar  mechaniim  of  thii  machine,  b  aoaK- 
limc«  obstructed  and  Mimelimei  left  free,  ai  will  appear  bj  tbt 
following  description. 

AB  (Fig.  8.)  is  a  reoel  shaped  like  a  drum,  and  dot  <n 

all  rides,  except  a  bole  in  tbe  middle  of  the  bottom  r,  tnti) 

{<  which  is  soldered  a  tube  CD,  open  at  both  ita  eitrcmilici,  c 

and  D;  but  the  upper  one  c  ought  not  totoneh  the  topof  tk 

cylinder,  in  order  that  the  water  maj  have  a  free  pasMge- 

When  this  veisel  is  to  be  filled,  it  must  be  inverted,  and  tbe 

water  it  then  introduced   through  tbe  aperture  d,  tilt  it  it 

nearly  full. 

From  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  a  cjlindric  vessel  a  s,  somewhat  larger,  rises  ■ 

tube  D  a.  a  little  narrower,  to  that  it  can  be  fitted  exactlj  into  tbe  farmer.    Iti 

height  bUo  ought  to  be  somewhat  less  ;  and  its  summit  ■  mutt  baopen.    These  two 

tubes,  c  D  and  i  d,  hare  two  corresponding  holes,  I,  >,  at  an  equal  height  above  tbe 

bottom  of  the  lower  vessel,  so  that  when  the  one  tube  ii  inserted  into  thcalb(r,tfce 

hole*  may  be  made  to  correspond^  and  establiih  a  eommanication  between  the  (iter. 

nal  air  and  that  in  the  upper  vessel.     Lastly,  there  must  be  two  or  fonr  holes,  st  k  L, 

in  tbe  bottom  of  the  vessel  x  B,  through  which  the  water  may  flow  into  tbe  lowsr 

vessel  o  h  ;  and  in  this  vessel  also  there  ought  to  be  one  or  two  holes,  N  n,  of  s 

smaller  die,  through  which  the  water  may  escape  into  another  Urge  veasd  |ri*ced 

below  the  whole  apparatui. 

To  make  tbe  machine  play,  pour  water  into  tbe  vestel  a  s,  till  it  is  almoit  tfitirdr 
foil ;  having  then  stopped  the  pipes  e  and  J.,  introduce  the  tube  n  i  into  c  D,  to  tbit 
the  vessel  o  a  shall  serve  as  a  baae,  and  make  the  two  holes  t  and  ■  corretpoDd  with  oA 
other ;  if  the  holei  or  pipes  i  and  i.  be  then  unstopped,  at  the  external  lir  will  Ian 
a  eommuiiication,  by  the  apertures  i,  i,  with  thai  which  is  above  tbe  water  in  the 
vestel  A  B,  the  water  will  flow  readily  into  the  vessel  c  b  :  but  the  qoantity  wUcb 
escapes  from  o  h  being  lets  than  that  which  falls  from  Uie  upper  vessel  A  B,  it  nil 
soon  rise  above  the  apertures  i,  >,  and  intercept  the  communication  betwHS  the 
external  air  and  at  that  of  vessel  a  b  ;  consequently  the  water  will  soon  after  ceaM 
to  flow.  But  a>  the  water  will  continue  to  flow  from  the  lower  vestel,  while  m 
more  foils  into  it  from  the  upper  one,  the  apertures  i,  i,  will  soon  be  nncoTcted,  sod 
tbe  above  communication  will  he  re-eitablisbed :  the  water  [berefbre  wiU  agrin  begin 
to  flow  through  tbe  pipes  x.  and  [.,  and,  rising  above  the  apertures  i,  f,  wiU  ten 
after  begin  to  escape  again  ;  and  this  play  will  take  place  altemattly,  till  jw  mOR 
water  is  left  in  the  vessel  a  b. 

Tbe  time  when  tbe  air  ii  about  to  be  introduced  through  the  apertures,  i,  i,  iato 
the  top  of  tbe  veasel  a  b,  will  be  known  by  a  small  gurgling  noise ;  and  at  that 
moment  you  must  command  tlie  fountain  to  Sow.     When  you  see  the  water  btsie  t° 
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rite  above  the  same  apertures  t,  t,  you  must  command  it  to  stop.    Hence  the  name 
given  to  this  machinei  tlUfnmimn  of  command, 

PBOBLKM  vu. 
Horn  to  eonsiruei  a  cUptydro,  which  ituiicaUM  the  hourB  6y  the  muform  afflux  ofwaUr, 

We  have  shewn,  in  the  Mechanics,  that  if  a  vessel  has  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  the 
water  flaws  out  faster  at  first  than  it  does  afterwards,  so  that  if  we  wished  to  employ 
the  efflux  of  water  to  indicate  the  hours,  as  the  ancients  did,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  the  divisions  very  unequal ;  because,  if  the  whole  height  were  divided  into 
144  equal  parts,  the  highest,  if  the  vessel  were  cylindrical,  ought  to  contain  23,  the 
second  21,  &c.,  and  the  last  only  1. 

Are  there  any  means  then  of  causing  the  water  to  flow  off  in  a  uniform  manner  ? 
This  is  a  problem  which  naturally  presents  itself  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 
observation.  We  have  already  solved  it  in  Mechanics,  by  shewing  what  form  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  vessel,  that  the  efflux  of  the  water  through  a  hole  in  its  bottom 
may  be  uniform.  But  we  shall  here  give  a  more  perfect  solution,  as  it  is  equally 
exact  whatever  may  be  the  law  of  the  retardation  of  the  water. 

This  solution  is  founded  on  the  property  of  the  syphon,  and  is  very  old,  since  it 
was  described  by  Hero  of  Alexandria.     It  is  as  follows. 

Provide  a  syphon  a  b  c  (Fig.  9.)  and  affix  to  the  shorter 
branch  a  b  a  piece  of  cork,  capable  of  keeping  the  whole 
syphon  in  a  vertical  situation,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  When 
this  apparatus  is  made  to  play,  and  the  water  begins  to  flow  off 
through  the  longer  branch,  it  will  continue  to  escape  with  the 
same  velocity,  whatever  may  be  the  height  of  the  water :  for, 
in  this  machine,  the  efflux  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the 
inequality  of  the  force  with  which  the  atmosphpre  presses  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  on  the  orifice  of  the  longer 
branch ;  since  the  syphon  then  sinks  down  as  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  falls,  it  is  evident  that  the  velocity  of  its  efflux  will  be 
uniform. 

If  the  height  of  the  vessel  d  e  be  therefore  divided  into  equal  parts,  these  divi- 
sions will  indicate  equal  intervals  of  time.  To  render  this  clepsydra  more  curious, 
the  branch  a  b  might  be  concealed  by  a  small  light  figure  made  to  float  on  the 
surfiice  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  and  indicating  the  hour  with  a  rod,  or  its  finger,  on 
a  small  dial-plate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  water  might  be  made  to  flow  from  any  vessel  whatever, 
through  a  similar  syphon,  into  another  vessel  of  a  prismatic  or  cylindric  form,  from 
which  might  arise  a  small  figure  floating  on  the  water,  to  indicate  the  hour  as  above 
described. 

PROBLEM  YIU. 

WAof  is  the  greatest  height  to  which  the  Tower  of  Babel  could  have  been  raised^  before 
the  materials  carried  to  the  summit  lost  all  their  gravity. 

To  answer  this  mathematical  pleasantry,  which  belongs  as  much  to  the  physical  part 
of  astronomy  as  to  mechanics,  we  must  observe  : 

Ist.  That  the  gravity  of  bodies  decreases  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  their 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  A  body,  for  example,  raised  to  the  distance  of 
a  semi-diameter  of  the  earth  above  its  surfiice,  being  then  at  the  distance  of  twice  the 
radios,  will  weigh  only  ^  of  what  it  weighed  at  the  surface. 

2d.  If  we  suppose  that  this  body  partakes  with  the  rest  of  the  earth  in  the  ro- 
tary  motion  which  it  has  around  its  axis,  this  gravity  will  be  still  diminished  by  the 
centrifugal  force ;  which  on  the  supposition  that  unequal  circles  are  described  in  the 
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•ame  iim^,  will  'be  as  their  radii.  Hence  at  a  double  distance  from  the  earth  this 
force  will  be  double,  and  will  deduct  twice  as  much  from  the  gravity  as  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  But  it  has  been  found,  that  under  the  equator  the  centrifugal  force 
lessens  the  natural  gravity  of  bodies  ,|yth  part. 

3d.  In  all  places,  on  either  side  of  the  equator,  the  centrifugal  force  being  less, 
and  acting  against  the  gravity  in  an  oblique  direction,  destroys  a  less  portion,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude  to  the  square  of  the  radius. 

These  things  being  premised,  we  may  determine  at  what  height  above  the  sur&ce 
of  the  earth  a  body,  participating  in  its  diurnal  motion  in  any  given  latitude,  ought 
to  be  to  have  no  gravity. 

But  it  is  found  by  analysis  that  under  the  equator,  where  the  diminution  of  gravity 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  occasioned  by  the  centrifugal  force,  is  about  ^f  the 
required  height,  counting  from  the  centre  of  the  earth',  ought  to  be  *v^289,  or  6 
lemi-diameters  of  our  globe  plus  ^,  or  5  semi-diameters  and  ^  above  the  surface. 

Under  the  latitude  of  30  degrees,  which  is  nearly  that  of  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  the  descendants  of  Noah  first  assembled,  and  vainly  attempted,  as  we 
Jeam  from  the  Scriptures,  to  raise  a  monument  of  their  folly,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  height  above  the  surfiice  of  the  earth  ought  to  have  been  6^  semi-diameters 
of  the  earth. 

Under  the  latitude  of  GO  degrees,  this  height  above  the  sur£sce  of  the  earth  ought 
to  have  been  m  semi-diameters  of  the  earth. 

Under  the  pole  this  distance  might  be  infinite ;  because  in  that  part  of  the  earth 
there  is  no  centrifugal  force,  since  bodies  at  the  pole  only  turn  round  themselves. 

PROBLEM  IZ. 

If  we  ntppoie  a  hoU  bored  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  hew  long  time  wonhi  a  hemvjf 
haU  require  to  reach  the  centre^  neglecting  the  renstance  of  the  air  f 

As  the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  about  7930  miles,  the  semi-diameter  will  be  3965 
miles,  or  20935200  feet.  If  the  acceleration  were  uniform,  the  solution  of  the 
problem  would  be  attended  with  no  difficulty;  for  nothing  would  be  necessary 
but  to  say,  according  to  Galileo's  rule.  As  16jy  feet  are  to  20935200  feet,  so  is  the 
square  of  ]  second,  which  is  the  time  employed  by  a  heavy  body  in  falling  16)i  feet, 
to  a  fourth  term,  which  will  be  the  square  of  the  number  of  seconds  employed  in 
fitlling  20935200  feet.  But  this  fourth  term  will  be  found  to  be  1301940;  and  if  we 
extract  the  square  root  of  it,  we  shall  have  the  required  number,  that  is  1140  seconds, 
or  19  minutes.  Such,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  would  be  the  time  employed  bj 
a  heavy  body  in  falling  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  a  body,  proceeding  along  the  radius  of  the 
earth,  would  lose  its  gravity,  as  it  approached  the  centre ;  for  at  the  centre  it  would 
have  no  gravity  at  all ;  and  it  can  be  demonstrated,  supposing  the  density  of  the  earth 
to  be  uniform,  and  that  attraction  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  dis- 
tances, that  the  gravity  would  decrease  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  distance  froa 
the  centre.  The  problem  therefore  must  be  solved  in  another  manner,  founded  on 
the  following  proposition  demonstrated  by  Newton : 

If  a  •quadrant  be  described  with  a  radius  equal  to  that  of  the  earth,  an  arc  which 
has  16^  feet  for  versed  sine,  will  be  to  the  quadrant,  as  I  second  employed  to  pan 
over  in  falling  these  16^  feet,  is  to  the  time  employed  to  fall  through  the  whole 
semi-diameter  of  the  earth. 

But  an  arc  of  the  earth  corresponding  to  16^  feet  of  fall,  or  versed  sine,  is  A'  16* 
STi  and  this  arc  is  to  the  quadrant,  as  1  to  12652.  Consequently  we  ha^e  this 
proportion,  as  4'  16"  5*"  are  to  90°,  or  as  1  to  1265*2,  so  is  I  second,  employed  in 
Mling  16^  feet  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  to  1265*  12  ,  or  21m  5t  12th.  This  will 
be  the  time  employed  by  a  heavy  body  in  falling  fi-om  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the 
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ooitre,  aeoording  to  tbe  second  tiippoiitton,  which  is  more  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  philosophy  than  the  former. 

PBOBLBM   X. 

WUi  would  be  ike  eontequenee,  ehould  the  moon  be  eudderdy  stopped  in  her  circular 
wUfHon  :  and  in  what  time  would  ehefall  to  the  earth  f 

As  the  moon  is  maintained  in  the  orbit  which  she  describes  around  the  earth,  only 
by  the  effect  of  the  oentrifiigal  force  which  arises  from  her  circular  motion,  and 
which  connterbalanoes  her  gravitation  towards  the  earth,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the 
circular  motion  were  annihilated,  the  centrifugal  force  would  be  annihilated  also ; 
the  moon  then  would  be  abandoned  to  a  tendency  towards  the  earth,  and  would  fiill 
upon  it  with  accelerated  velocity. 

Bat  this  motion  would  not  be  accelerated  according  to  the  law  discovered  by 
Galileo;  for  this  law  supposes  that  the  force  of  gravity  is  uniform,  or  always  the 
nme.  In  tl^e  present  ciiiBe,  the  gravity  of  the  moon  towards  the  earth  would  vary, 
and  be  increased  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  distance,  according  as  she 
spproached  the  centre ;  which  renders  the  problem  much  more  difficult. 

Newton  however  has  taught  us  the  method  of  solving  it :  this  philosopher  has 
shewn,  that  this  time  is  equal  to  the  half  of  that  which  the  same  planet  would  employ 
to  make  a  revolution  around  the  same  central  body,  but  at  half  her  present  distance 
from  it.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  lunar  orbit  is  nearly  a  circle,  the  radius 
of  which  is  equal  to  60  semi-diameters  of  the  earth,  and  her  revolution  is  27  days  7 
hours  43  minutes  ;*  hence  it  is  found,  by  the  celebrated  rule  of  Kepler,  that  if  she 
were  distant  from  the  earth  only  30  of  its  semi-diameters,  she  would  employ  in  her 
revolution  around  it  no  more  than  9  days  15  hours  51  minutes.  Consequently  her 
temi-revoltttion  would  be  4  days  19  hours  55^  minutes,  which  is  therefore,  the  time 
tbe  moon  would  employ  in  falling  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

JRemarh, — If  we  examine,  by  the  same  method,  in  what  time  each  of  the  circum- 
solar planets,  under  the  like  drcumstances,  would  fall  into  the  sun,  it  will  be  found 

that  D.    H. 

Mercury  would  fall  in 15    13 

Venus • 39  17 

TheEarth T...  64  13 

Mars 121  10 

Ceres • 297  6 

Pallas 301  4 

Juno 354  19 

Vesta • • 405  0 

Jupiter • 765  19 

Saturn • 1901  0 

Georgium  Sidus .••••  5425  0 

PROBLBU  XI. 

What  would  be  the  gramty  of  a  body  transported  to  the  surface  of  the  sun,  or  any 
other  planet  than  the  earth,  in  comparison  of  that  which  it  has  at  the  surface  of  our 
globe  t 
It  can  be  demonstoited,  to  all  those  capable  of  comprehending  the  proofs,  that  the 

•  We  make  tbm  igfoluUop  of  tbe  moon  97  days  7  hoars  48  mioatw,  and  not  S9  days  19  boars  44 
urioatcs ;  ft"  Um  revolntkm  here  meant,  is  from  any  point  of  the  hearens  to  the  sanMs  point  acaio, 
and  not  a  aynfidieal  nTointian,whldi  is  longer  ;  beoaose  when  the  moon  has  described  a  complete 
circleiflbe  has  still  to  oome  up  with  the  son,  which  in  the  oonrse  of  97  days  has  adTsnoed  in  ap- 
97  degrees,  or  nearly. 
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gimfHy  of  a  bodjr  rt  the  ivfiMX  of  the  evth,  b  Bothiiv  dae  Am  the  tcBdcMj  of  tbit 
body  towards  ercry  part  of  the  eartii ;  the  result  of  which  mast  he  a  eoaipoimd  teo- 
dcDcy  ^tattog  throqgh  the  eentre,  provided  the  earth  be  a  perfeet  ^ohe,  whkk  ac 
here  suppose,  on  aeuouut  of  the  small  differenee  between  its  figure  and  that  of  a 
qdicre.  It  can  be  demobstrated  also^  that  as  attraction  takes  phee  in  the  direet 
rstio  of  the  masses,  and  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  sqinare  of  the  distsnees,  a  pirtide 
of  matter  placed  on  the  sorfitfe  of  a  sphere,  whidi  tin  cists  on  H  a  power  of 
attraction,  will  tend  towards  it  with  the  same  Ibree  as  if  its  whole  maas  were  united 
in  its  centre. 

It  thenee  follows,  that  if  we  suppose  two  spheres,  unequal  boUi  in  their  dismeten 
and  msfses,  the  gravity  of  the  partide  on  the  one,  will  be  to  Aat  ol  the  same  pvtide 
on  the  other,  in  the  compound  ratio  of  their  mameti  taken  directly,  and  of  the  tqurei 
of  their  semi-diameters  taken  inversely. 

But  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  astronomical  observations,  that  the  swi*i  lesu- 

diameter  is  equal  to  about  11 1  of  the  earth's  semi-diameters,  and  that  his  nan  ii  to 

that  of  the  earth,  as  341906  to  1:  the  gravity  then  of  a  body  at  the  surface  of  the 

.  sun  will  be  to  that  of  the  same  body  at  Uie  sur&ee  of  the  earth,  in  the  eompoand  latio 

of  341908  to  1,  and  of  the  inverse  of  the  square  of  111  to  1,  that  is  of  12321  to  1. 

If  the  number  841906  be  therefore  divided  by  12821,  we  afaaH  have  27}  neariy ;  eos. 
sequently  a  body  of  a  pound  weight,  transported  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  sun,  would 
weigh  27}  pounds. 

But  we  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  subject  by  a  reasomqg  still  suapler.  If 
the  whole  mass  of  the  sun,  which  is  341906  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  earth,  were 
compressed  into  a  globe  equal  in  size  to  the  earth,  the  body  in  question,  instead  of 
weighing  one  pound,  would  weigh  341906.  But  as  the  surface  of  the  sun  bill  times 
as  far  from  his  centre  as  that  of  the  earth  u  from  its  centre,  it  thenoe  IbUows  that  tbe 
above  weight  must  be  diminished  in  the  ratio  of  12321,  m  of  the  square  of  111,  to  tiie 
square  of  unity ;  that  is,  we  must  take  only  the  1232l8t  part  of  the  wei^iit  abore 
found,  which  gives  the  preceding  result,  viz.  27}. 

By  a  similar  reasoning  it  will  be  found,  that  a  body  of  a  pound  weight  carried  to 
the  surfiM%  of  Jupiter,  would  weigh  2^  pounds ;  to  that  of  Saturn  1||,,  and  to  that  of 
the  moon  onljr  2|  ounces.  * 

Tbe  masses  of  Mercury  and  the  other  phinets  which  have  no  satellities  csn  only 
be  guessed  at  from  the  effect  which  they  produce  in  disturbing  the  motions  of  the 
other  planets. 

The  mass  of  the  Moon  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sun  may  be  deduced  by 
paring  their  influence  in  producing  the  tides,  and  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 


Tahular  view  of  the  comparative  light  and  heat,  vohnM»,  maest  deneUy,  and  graeitf  et 

the  eurfaee  of  the  sun  and  principal  planets. 
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PBOBLEJi  Xn. 

To  eoHMtnut  afomUmn  wkiek  ahaO  throw  up  water  hy  the  eompreetUm  of  the  air. 

Let  there  be  a  Tessel,  a  section  of  which  is  represented 
(Fig.  10.),  namely,  composed  of  a  cylindric  pedestal  or  paral- 
lelopipedon,  crowned  with  a  kind  of  cup  f  ▲  b  d.  This 
pedestal  is  dinded,  by  a  partition  n  o,  into  two  carities, 
the  lower  one  of  whidi  must  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
other. 

A  tube  a  h,  passing  through  the  partition,  reaches  nearly 
to  the  bottom  c  b  ;  while  another  tube  l  m  has  its  upper 
orifice  near  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  its  lower  m  near  the  par- 
tition NO.  A  third  tube  i  k,  which,  like  the  first,  passes 
through  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  tapers  to  a  point  at  the  upper 
end,  and  with  the  other  reaches  nearly  to  the  partition. 

When  the  vessel  has  been  thus  constructed,  pour  water  into  the  upper  cavity, 
through  a  lateral  hole,  till  it  reaches  nearly  to  the  orifice  l  of  the  tube  h  l  ;  then 
carefully  stop  the  lateral  hole,  and  pour  water  into  the  cup ;  this  water,  flowing  into 
the  cavity  v  B,  will  compress  the  air  in  it,  and  will  force  it,  in  part,  to  pass  through 
M  L  into  the  space  above  the  water  in  the  upper  cavity,  where  it  %vill  be  more  and 
more  condensed,  and 'force  the  water  to  spout  out  through  the  orifice  i,  especially  if 
it  be  some  time  confined,  either  by  keeping  the  finger  on  the  orifice  i,  or  by  means  of 
a  small  stopcock,  which  can  be  opened  when  necessary. 

Hemarks, — I.  This  small  fountain  may  be  varied  different  ways.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  weight  of  the  water  which  flows  through  o  h  into  the  lower  cavity  n  b, 
be  not  suflScient  to  give  the  necessary  force  to  the  water  which  issues  through  i,  water 
might  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  syringe,  or  even  air  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows 
adapted  to  the  orifice  o,  and  furnished  at  the  nozzle  with  a  stopcock. 

Quicksilver  might  also  be  poured  into  it :  this  fluid  would  enter  it  notwithstanding 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  force  it  to  exercise  a  powerful  action  on  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  upper  cavity. 

II.  This  fountain  might  be  constructed  in  a  manner  still 
simpler.    Provide  a  bottle,  such  ssab  (Fig.  11.),  and  intro- 
duce into  it,  through  the  cork,  a  tube  c  d,  the  lower  orifice  of 
which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom,  while  the  upper  one  termi- 
nates in  a  narrow  aperture.    The  communication  between  the 
external  air  and  that  in  the  bottle  ought  to  be  completely  inter- 
cepted  at  a.    Let  us  now  suppose  that  this  bottle  is  three- 
fourths  filled  with  water :  if  you  breathe  with  all  your  force 
into  the  tube  through  the  orifice  c,  the  air  in  the  space  a  e  f 
will  be  condensed  to  such  a  degree  as  to  press  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  e  f,  which  will  make  it  issue  with  impetuosity 
through  the  orifice  c,  and  even  force  .it  to  rise  to  a  considerable  height.    When 
the  play  of  the  machine  has  ceased,  if  any  water  remains  in  it,  to  make  it  recom- 
mence its  play,  nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  blow  into  it  again. 

PROBLEM  xni. 

To  comtruct  a  vessel,  into  which  if  water  he  poured,  the  same  quantity  of  wine  ahaU 

issue  from  it* 
The  solution  of  this  problem  is  a  consequence,  or  rather  a  simple  variation  of  the 
preceding.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  small  tube  i  k  (Fig.  10.  )>  is  suppressed,  and 
that  the  cavity  a  o   is  filled  with  wine ;  if  a  small  cock  r  be  inserted  into  tho 
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mdiijie  near  the  bottom  h  o,  it  is  endeot  tbat  when  water  is  poored  into  the  cap 
V  A  ■  D,  the  air,  being  foreed  into  the  upper  cavity,  will  preaa  on  the  torfree  of  the 
wine,  and  oblige  it  to  flow  throogfa  the  eoek,  until  it  be  in  eqailibrinm  with  the  wdgbt 
of  the  atmosphere :  if  more  water  be  then  poured  into  the  cnp  f  d,  neaily  as  modi 
wine  will  issue  through  the  cock :  so  that  the  water  will  appear  to  be  converted 
into  wine. 

Hence,  if  it  be  allowable  to  make  allusion  to  a  celebrated  event  recorded  m  tbe 
Sacred  Scriptures,  were  this  machine  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  wine-jar,  it  migbt  be 
called  the  pitcher  of  Cana. 

PBOBLKM  ZIT. 

Method  ofeonatmctimg  an  kydratJie  awcAuie,  where  a  bird  drimhs  vpaUthe  water  thet 

epcmte  up  thrcmgh  a  pipe  amdfaUe  into  a  baeoa. 

Let  A  B  D  o  (FSg.  12.),  be  a  Teasel,  divided  into 
'^'  two  parts  by  a  horizontal  partition  b  r ;  and  let  the 

upper  cavity  be  divided  into  two  parts  also  by  a  ver- 
tical partition  g  h.  A  communication  is  fbnaed 
between  the  upper  cavity  b  f  and  the  lower  ooe  ic, 
by  a  tube  L  m,  which  proceeds  from  the  lower  parti- 
tion, and  descends  almost  to  the  bottom  n  c.  A 
similar  communication  is  formed  between  the  lower 
cavity  b  c  and  the  upper  one  a  o,  by  the  tube  i  x, 
which  rising  from  the  horizontal  partition  b  f,  proeeedi 
nearly  to  tbe  top  a  b.  A  third  tube,  terminating  at 
the  upper  extremity  in  a  very  small  aperture,  detoendi 
nearly  to  the  partition  b  f,  and  passes  through  tbe 
centre  of  a  bason  b  b,  intended  to  receive  the  water 
which  iisues  from  it.  Near  tbe  edge  of  this  bason  is  a  bird  with  its  bill  m- 
mersed  in  it ;  and  through  the  body  of  the  bird  paases  a  bent  syphon  q  p,  the  aper- 
ture of  which  p  is  much  lower  than  the  aperture  q.  Such  is  the  construction  of  tUf 
machine,  the  use  of  which  is  as  follows. 

Fill  the  two  upper  cavities  with  water  through  two  holes,  made  for  the  purpose  is 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  which  must  be  afterwards  shut.  It  may  be  easily  sees 
that  the  water  in  the  cavity  a  a  ought  not  to  rise  above  the  orifice  k  of  tbe  pipe 
K  X.  If  the  cock  adapted  to  the  pipe  l  m  be  then  opened,  the  water  of  the  upper 
cavity  b  g  will  flow  into  the  lower  cavity,  where  it  will  compress  the  air,  and  aiake 
it  pass  through  the  pipe  k  i  into  the  cavity  a  6 ;  in  this  cavity  it  will  compress  tbe 
air  which  is  above  it,  and  the  air,  pressing  upon  it,  will  force  it  to  spout  up  through 
the  pipe  n  o,  from  whence  it  will  fall  down  into  the  bason. 

But  at  the  same  time  that  the  water  flows  from  the  cavity  b  o  into  the  lower oae, 
the  air  will  become  rarefied  in  the  upper  part  of  tbat  cavity :  hence,  as  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  will  act  on  the  water  already  poured  into  the  bason  through  theoriflee 
o  of  the  ascending  pipe  n  o,  the  water  will  flow  through  the  bent  pipe  q  b  f,  into 
tbe  same  cavity  b  o  ;  and  this  motion,  when  once  established,  will  continue  as  loag 
as  there  is  any  water  in  the  cavity  a  g. 

PBOBLBM  XT. 

To  eoiutrwet  a  fountain^  which  ihaO  throw  up  water,  m  eoneeqaeiue  of  the  rar^frdim 

of  air  dilated  by  heat. 

Construct  a  cylindric  or  prismatic  vessel,  a  section  of  which  is  represented  (Fig* 

13.)   raised  a   little  on  four  feet,  that  a  chaffing  dish  with  coals  may  be  pboed 

beneath  it    The  cavity  of  this  vessel  must  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partitioa 

*  F,  having  in  it  a  round  hole  about  an  inch  in  diameter :  into  this  hole  is  inserted 

T>ipe  o  H,  which  rises  nearly  to  the  top,  and  over  the  top  is  phioed  ^  fcssd  ia 
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the  foriD  of  a;  iMton,  to  receive  the  water  furnished 
by  the  jet  Another  pipe  i  s  paering  through  the 
top,  into  which  it  ii  soldered  or  cemented,  descends 
nearly  to  the  partition  x  f  :  this  pipe  may  be  made  a 
little  wider  at  the  lower  extremity,  but  the  upper 
end  ought  to  be  somewhat  narrow,  that  the  water 
may  spout  up  to  a  greater  height  It  will  be  proper  to 
adapt  to  the  upper  part  of  this  pipe  a  small  stop- 
cock K,  by  means  of  which  the  water  can  be  confined 
till  the  air  is  sufficiently  nrefied  to  produce  the 
jet. 

When  the  machine  is  thus  constructed,  pour  water 
into  the  upper  cavity  till  it  reaches  the  oriBce  h  of 
the  tube  g  h  ;  then  place  a  chafing-dish  of  burning 
coals,  or  a  lamp  with  several  wicks,  below  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  By  these  means 
the  air  contained  in  the  lower  cavity  will  be  immediately  rarefied,  and  passing  through 
the  pipe  o  h,  into  the  space  above  the  water  contained  in  the  upper  cavity,  will 
force  it  to  rise  through  the  orifice  i  of  the  pipe  i  k,  and  to  spout  up  through  the  aper- 
ture K« 

To  render  the  effect  more  sensible  and  certain,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  a  small 
quantity  of  water  into  the  lower  cavity ;  for  when  this  water  begins  to  boil,  the 
elastic  vapour  produced  by  it,  passing  into  the  upper  cavity,  will  exert  a  much 
greater  pressure  on  the  water,  and  force  it  to  rise  to  a  more  considerable  height. 

Care  however  must  be  taken,  if  the  steam  of  boiling  water  be  employed,  not  to 
heat  the  n>achine  too  much ;  otherwise  the  violent  expansion  of  the  water  might 
burst  it. 

PROBLSM  zvi. 

To  measure  the  degree  of  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere ^  and  of  other  fluide.    History 
of  thermometers^  and  the  method  of  constructing  them. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  inventions,  by  which  the  revival  of  sound  philosophy 
was  distinguished  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  was  that  of  the  instrument 
known  under  the  name  of  the  thermometer,  so  called  because  it  serves  to  measure 
the  temperature  of  bodies,  and  particularly  that  of  the  atmosphere,  *  and  of  other 
fluids,  into  which  it  can  be  immersed.  This  invention  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
Academy  del  Cimento,  which  flourished  at  Florence,  under  the  protection  of  the 
grand-dukes  of  the  house  of  Medici,  and  which  was  the  first  in  Europe  that  applied 
to  experimental  philosophy.  It  is  asserted  also,  that  Cornelius  Drebbel  of  Alcmaer 
in  north  Holland,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  James  I.  king  of  England,  had  a  share 
in  this  invention.  But  we  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  point  in  the 
history  of  Natural  Philosophy,  as  it  is  foreign  to  our  design.* 

The  invention  of  the  thermometer  is  founded  on  the  property  which  all  bodies, 
and  particularly  fluids,  have  of  dilating  by  the  heat  which  pervades  them.  As  spirit 
of  wine  possesses  this  property  in  an  eminent  degree,  this  liquid  was  employed  in 
preference  to  any  other.  A  very  narrow  glass  tube,  terminating  in  a  bulb  of  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  was  filled  with  this  liquor,  after  it  had  been  coloured  red  by 
means  of  tincture  of  tumsol,  or  orchilla  weed,  in  order  to  render  it  more  visible^ 


*  The  ifarat  deieriptioo  of  «  fliennometer  ever  pablwhed,  is  that  of  SoI«iboii  de  ('aoz,  a  Frendi 
eDgiu^er,  ia  his  book  *'  Dcs  Forops  MouYsntes,"  printed  in  IflM,  in  Mao,  bat  written,  u  sppears, 
prior  to  that  period,  for  the  dedication  to  Lonin  Xlll.  ia  dated  161S.  and  the  priTilege  granted  by 
that  flMmarch  la  of  1014.  The  theraiomefeeT  here  alladed  to,  acta  by  the  dilatation  of  air  confined  in 
a  box,  wliidi,  preaahig  againat  water,  foroea  it  to  riae  in  a  tube.  Aa  Drebbera  thermometer  waa 
of  the  aame  kind,  it  may  be  aaked  whether  hia  inTeotion  waa  prior  to  that  of  Solomon  de  Caoa  T 
Tbia  ia  a  qseabon  which  aeema  diAcalt  to  be  determfaAed.— Aola  ^  the  French  Censor* 
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It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  the  size  of  the  bulb  being  considerable,  compared 
with  that  of  the  tube,  as  soon  as  the  liquor  became  in  the  least  dilated,  it  would  be 
in  part  forced  to  pass  into  the  tube :  the  liquor  therefore  would  be  obliged  to  ascend. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  condensed  by  cold,  it  would  of  course  descend.  It  mu 
only  necessary  to  take  care,  that  during  very  cold  weather  the  liquor  should  not 
entirely  descend  into  the  bulb ;  and  that  during  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  to  be 
measured,  it  should  not  entirely  escape  from  it.  Towards  the  lower  part,  some 
degrees  of  temperature  were  inscribed  by  estimation :  such  as  co/J,  and  a  Uttle  lower 
great  cold  ;  towards  the  middle  temperate,  and  at  the  top  heat,  and  great  heat. 

Such  is  the  construction  of  that  thermometer  called  the  Florentine,  which  wu 
used  for  almost  a  century ;  and  such  are  those  still  sold  in  many  country  places  by 
Itinerant  venders,  and  which  are  purchased  with  confidence  by  the  ignorant; 

This  thermometer,  though  its  form  and  the  greater  part  of  its  construction  hsre 
been  retained,  is  attended  with  this  fault,  that  it  indicates  the  variations  of  best 
only  in  a  very  vague  and  uncertain  manner.  By  its  means  we  may  indeed  know 
that  one  day  has  been  hotter  or  colder  than  another ;  but  that  degree  of  heat  or 
cold  cannot  be  compared  with  another  degree,  nor  with  the  heat  or  cold  in  another 
place :  besides,  the  words  hedt  and  cold  are  merely  relative.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
planet  Mercury  would  probably  find  one  of  our  hottest  summers  ezceedmgly  cool, 
and  perhaps  ^erj  cold ;  while  an  inhabitant  of  Saturn,  if  transported  to  the  frigid 
cone  of  our  earth  during  winter,  would  perhaps  find  it  intolerably  hot.  We  our- 
selves at  the  dose  of  a  fine  day  in  summer,  experience  a  sensation  of  cold,  when 
removed  into  air  much  less  hot,  and  vice  verad. 

On  this  account,  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct  thermometers,  by  which 
the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  could  be  compared  to  a  degree  of  heat  or  cold  infariabk 
in  nature ;  so  that  all  thermometers  constructed  according  to  this  principle,  though  by 
different  artists,  in  different  places  and  at  different  times,  should  correspond  with 
each  other,  and  indicate  the  same  degree  when  exposed  to  the  same  temperatare. 
This  was  the  only  method  of  making  experiments  that  could  be  of  utility. 

This  was  at  length  accomplished  by  means  of  the  two  following  principles,  which 
were  discovered  by  experience. 

The  first  is,  that  the  degree  of  the  temperature  of  pounded  ice,  bcginniflg  to 
melt,  or  of  water,  beginning  to  freeze,  is  constantly  the  same,  at  all  times  and  is  sll 
places. 

The  second  is,  that  the  degree  of  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  is  slso 
constant.  We  here  speak  of  fresh  water ;  and  we  suppose  also  that  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere  does  not  vary ;  for  we  know  that  when  water  is  pleased  with  a 
greater  weight,  it  requires  a  degree  of  heat  somewhat  greater  than  when  it  is  les 
pressed.  This  is  proved  by  the  pneumatic  machine,  from  which  if  a  part  of  the  ab 
be  exhausted,  water  boils  at  a  less  degree  of  heat  than  when  exposed  to  the  open 
air.  Hence  arises  a  sort  of  paradox,  that  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  the  sane 
quantity  of  heat  is  not  required  to  boil  water  as  at  the  bottom  of  it.  But  when  the 
gravity  of  the  air  is  the  same,  and  when  the  water  holds  no  salt  in  soltttioo,it  begins 
to  boil  at  the  same  degree  of  heat ;  and  when  it  once  attains  to  that  state,  it  never 
acquires  a  greater  degree,  however  long  it  may  be  boiled. 

These  two  constant  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  so  easy  to  be  obtained,  have  there- 
fore appeared  to  philosophers  very  proper  for  being  employed  in  the  eooslnicCiM  of 
thermometers.    The  simplest  method  for  this  purpose  is  as  follows : — 

Provide  a  tube,  one  of  the  ends  of  which  is  blown  into  a  bulb  of  about  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  if  the  tube  be  a  capillary  one,  the  bulb  may  be  smaller.  By  a  process 
which  we  shall  describe  hereafter,  pour  quicksilver  into  the  tube,  till  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  a  few  inches  above  the  bulb ;  and  then  immerse  the  bulb  into  pounded  ice 
■mt  into  a  bason.     When  the  mercury  ceaaes  to  fall,  make  a  mark  on  thetabe^in 
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order  that  tliu  poiDi  mty  be  known ;  then  immerM  tbe  thermometer  into  boiling; 
witer,  and  mark  the  point  where  the  mercury  ceaMs  to  rise,  which  will  be  that  of 
boiling  water.  Nothing  then  will  be  necessary-  but  to  divide  that  interval,  between 
these  two  marks,  into  any  equal  number  of  parts  at  pleasure,  such  as  100,  for  instance, 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  convenient.  For  this  purpose  affix  the  tube  to  a 
small  piece  of  board,  having  a  piece  of  paper  cemented  to  it,  and  divide  the  interval 
between  the  marks  into  the  number  of  parts  you  have  chosen ;  if  8  be  inscribed  at 
tbe  point  of  freenng,  and  if  a  few  degrees  be  marked  below  it,  your  thermometer  will 
be  constructed. 

Care  however  must  be  taken,  to  ascertain  whether  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  uni- 
form  throughout :  for  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  a  tube  of  unequal  calibre  would 
render  the  motion  of  tbe  mercury  irregular.  For  this  purpose,  introduce  a  small  drop 
of  mercury  into  tbe  tube,  and  make  it  pass  from  the  one  end  to  the  other ;  if  it  every 
where  occupies  the  same  length,  it  is  evident  that  no  part  of  the  tube  is  narrower 
than  another ;  if  the  drop  becomes  lengthened  or  shortened,  the  tube  must  be  rejected 
as  &alty. 

Several  of  the  modem  philosophers,  with  a  view  to  improve  the  construction  of 
thermometers,  have  entered  into  minute  details  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  volume 
which  mercury  and  spirit  of  wine  acquire,  when  they  pass  from  the  degree  of  freezing 
to  that  of  boiling  water ;  but  it  appears  to  us,  that  as  these  two  terms  have  been 
found  to  be  invariable,  they  might  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  entering 
into  these  considerations,  which  tend  only  to  render  their  processes  more  difficult. 

It  now  remains  that  we  should  describe  4he  method  of  filling  the  bulb  and  tube 
with  tbe  fluid  -intended  to  form  the  thermometer ;  and  which,  for  reasons  to  be  men- 
tioned hereafter,  we  shall  suppose  to  be  mercury ;  for  this  operation  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty,  especially  when  the  tube  is  very  smalL 

The  first  Uilng  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  clean  very  well  the  inside  of  the  tnbe ; 
which,  if  it  be  not  a  capillary  one,  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  very  dry  plug  fixed  to 
the  end  of  a  wire,  and  then  drawn  up  and  down  the  tube.  If  the  tube  be  capillary, 
it  must  first  be  heated,  and  then  the  bulb :  the  air  issuing  from  the  latter  will  expel 
any  dirt  that  may  be  adhering  to  it. 

Tbe  mercury  ought  to  be  exceedingly  pure,  or  revived  by  means  of  cinnabar ;  it 
must  also  be  boiled  to  expel  the  air  which  may  be  diffused  through  it. 

When  these  preparations  have  been  made,  attach  to  the  summit  of  the  tube  a  small 
paper  funnel ;  apply  the  tube  to  a  chafing-dish  in  such  a  manner  as  to  heat  it  gra- 
dnally«  and  then  heat  the  bulb  in  tbe  same  manner,  till  it  cannot  be  held  in  the  hand 
withoat  a  thick  glove.  When  the  thermometer  has  acquired  this  degree  of  heat,  if 
the  small  funnel  above  mentioned  be  filled  with  heated  mercury,  in  proportion  as  the 
glass  cools  the  air  will  become  rarefied,  and  afford  a  passage  to  the  mercury  into  the 
bulb,  till  it  be  in  equilibrium  with  it.  Repeat  the  same  operation  to  introduce  a  new 
quantity  of  mercury,  and  so  on  till  the  tube  is  full ;  and  then  graduate  the  thermo- 
meter, expelling  from  it,  by  the  means  of  heat,  what  is  more  than  necessary  to  make 
it  reach  the  highest  point  marked  towards  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube,  when 
immersed  in  boiling  water.  When  this  point  has  been  fixed  mark  it  by  means  of  a 
thread,  or  by  notching  the  tube  with  a  file,  and  having  suffered  the  thermometer  to 
cool,  immerse  it  in  melting  ice,  which  will  give  the  freezing  point. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  if  the  whole  of  the  mercury,  during  this  opera- 
tion, should  enter  the  bulb,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  a  little  more,  in  order  to 
carry  the  point  of  boiling  water  somewhat  higher. 

Melt  and  draw  out  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  by  applying  it  to  an  enamelier*s 
lamp,  and  heat  the  mercury  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  it  ascend  near  to  the 
summit;  then  seal  it  hermetically  at  the  lamp,  and  by  these  means  nothing  will 
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remun  in  the  upper  end  of  tbe  tube  but  a  quantity  of  ur  imperoeptiblev  or  exceed* 

ingly  gmall. 

Then  affix  tbe  tube  to  a  board,  made  of  tome  wood  wkicb  has  the  property  of  expand- 
ing but  a  Tery  little  in  length  by  heat :  fir  has  thii  property  as  well  as  that  of  light- 
ness •  the  bulb  must  be  insulated  from  the  board  that  the  air  may  surround  it  more 
freely,  and  that  it  may  not  be  affected  by  the  heat  which  the  wood  may  acquire. 

A  question  here  naturally  arises:  What  kind  of  liquor  is  the  best,  and  most 
conyenient  for  constructing  accurate  and  durable  thermometers— Spirit  of  wine  or 
mercury  ? 

In  our  opinion,  this  question  is  attended  with  no  difficulty ;  for  all  philosopbers 
must  agree  that  mercury  is  the  fittest  fluid  for  constructing  thermometers.  No 
doubt  of  its  superiority  over  spirit  of  wine  can  be  entertained,  by  those  who 
consider : — 

Istw  That  spirit  of  wine,  unless  well  dephlegmated,  is  not  always  the  same ;  and 
who  can  assert  that,  in  its  different  states,  its  progress  is  always  the  same,  or  that  ita 
dilatation  is  not  different  at  the  same  degree  of  heat  ?  This  point  has  been  determined 
by  experience ;  and  therefore  no  certain  comoarison  can  be  made  between  different 
spirit  of  wine  thermometers. 

2d.  If  spirit  of  wine  be  well  dephlegmated,  as  it  then  becomes  highly  spiritnous 
and  volatile,  is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  its  volume  may  be  gradually  diminished  ? 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  the  tube  is  hermetically  eUmed 
at  the  top ;  but  this  precaution  will  not  prevent  the  most  volatile  part  from  being 
exhaled  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube ;  and  in  that  case  the  spirit  of  wine,  becoming 
less  expansible,  will  remsin  below  the  degree  at  which  it  ought  to  be ;  and  the  same 
thing  will  take  place  in  every  state  of  the  spirit  of  wine,  whether  it  be  employed  with 
water,  as  is  usual,  in  order  to  moderate  its  dilatibility. 

3d.  Spirit  of  wine  boils  at  a  degree  of  heat  less  than  that  of  boiling  water ;  con- 
sequently it  is  not  proper  for  examining  degrees  of  heat  which  are  greater ;  for  beyond 
ebullition  the  progress  of  the  dilatation  of  any  liquor  does  not  follow  the  same  laws ; 
because  after  that  term  it  becomes  volatilised,  or  is  suddenly  reduced  into  vapour  of 
a  volume  a  thousand  times  greater. 

On  the  other  hand,  spirit  of  wine,  when  united  with  water,  is  susceptible  of  freezing 
at  a  degree  of  cold  not  much  less  than  that  at  which  water  congeals;  and  therefore 
it  is  very  improper  for  measuring  degrees  of  cold  much  below  that  term. 

Mercury  is  attended  with  none  of  these  defects.  This  substance,  as  far  as  chemists 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  of  an  uniform  nature  when  pure ;  to  make  it  boil  re- 
quires a  degree  of  heat  six  times  as  far  distant  from  zero,  or  the  term  0,  as  that  at 
which  water  boils ;  and  it  does  not  freeze  but  at  a  degree  of  cold  very  fisr  indeed  below 
that  of  the  congelation  of  water. 

Another  advantage  of  mercury,  whether  employed  in  thermometers  or  barome- 
ters, is,  that  while  in  the  act  of  rising,  the  small  column  assumes  a  convex  form  at 
the  top,  and  when  it  falls  a  concave  form ;  for  this  reason,  when  the  summit  assumes 
a  convex  form,  we  can  say  that  the  mercury  is  in  the  act  of  rising;  and  when  it 
becomes  concave,  we  may  conclude  that  it  begins  to  fall ;  which  is  very  convenient 
for  prognosticating  heat,  and  for  ascertaining  whether  it  increases  or  has  become  sta- 
tionary, or  has  begun  to  decrease. 

PBOBLEM  ZTZZ. 

DeMcription  o/ih§  mo9t  eelehraied  thermometgrM,  or  tho$§  eki^  maed .-  Mtikod  of 

reducing  the  degree*  of  one  to  eorreaponding  degreei  o/amotker» 
Several  thermometers,  different  in  the  division  of  their  scale,  though  oonstmcted 
on  the  same  principle,  are  employed  in  Europe;    Az  the  division  of  the  zcale  is 
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altogether  arbitrary,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  point  out  the  method  of  reducing 
degrees  of  the  one  to  corresponding  degrees  of  another. 

These  thermometers  are  that  of  Fahrenheit,  that  of  Reaumur,  that  of  Celsius,  and 
that  of  Delisle. 

The  first  of  these  thermometers  is  constructed  with  mercury,  and  is  graduated  in  a 
numner  which,  on  the  first  view,  may  appear  rather  whimsical.  The  freezing  point 
corresponds  to  the  32d  degree ;  and  between  this  point  and  that  of  boiling  water 
there  are  180  degrees;  so  that  the  heat  of  boiling  water  corresponds  to  the  212th 
degree.  The  reason  of  this  division  i»  that  Fahrenheit  assumed,  as  the  Zero  of  his 
thermometer,  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  which  he  could  produce  by  a  mixture  of 
snow  and  spirit  of  nitre ;  having  then  immersed  his  instrument  in  melting  ice,  and 
afterwards  in  boiling  water,  he  divided  the  interval  between  these  two  points  into  180 
degrees,  which  gave  him  32  between  the  above  artificial  cold  and  that  of  common 
freezing.  Experience  has  since  shewn  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  an  artificial  cold 
much  more  intense  than  that  produced  by  Fahrenheit. 

Thia  thermometer  is  that  generally  used  in  England ;  but  it  appears  that  the  scale 
is  not  the  roost  commodious.  It  migbt  however  be  improved  by  transposing  zero  to 
the  place  of  the  32d  degree,  in  which  case  there  would  be  180  degrees  between  tbu 
freesing  point  and  that  of  boiling  water ;  and  the  degree  now  marked  0  in  this  ther- 
mometer,  would  be  —  32,  denoting  the  degrees  below  freezing  by  the  negative  si^u 
muuu,  Fahrenheit,  it  appears,  was  the  first  person  who  employed  mercury  in  the 
construction  of  this  instrument. 

Reaumur's  thermometer  is  generally  made  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  is  graduated  in 
■ueh  a  manner,  that  the  degree  of  melting  ice  is  marked  0,  and  that  which  corre- 
sponds to  boiling  water  is  marked  80 ;  consequently  there  are  80  degrees  between 
these  two  points*  The  scale  below  0  is  marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c. ;  and  when  these 
degreea  are  used,  the  words  below  freezing  are  added,  or  for  the  sake  of  brevity  the 
aign  — 

Ddisle's  thermometer  is  much  used  in  the  North ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  neces- 
sary we  should  make  known  the  manner  in  which  it  is  divided.  Delisle  begins  his 
scale  at  the  point  of  boiling  water,  and  proceeds  downwards  to  the  freezing  point ; 
between  which  and  that  of  boiling  water  there  are  150  degrees :  150. degrees  of  his 
thermometer  correspond  therefore  to  80  of  Reaumur,  or  180  of  Fahrenheit. 

Celsius  of  UpsaK  and  Christin  of  Lyons,  sensible  of  the  defects  of  spirit  of  wine, 
and  finding  the  division  into  80  degrees  inconvenient,  endeavoured  to  remedy  these 
faults  by  constructing  a  thermometer  with  mercury,  and  dividing  the  interval  be- 
tween the  freezing  point  and  that  of  boiling  water  into  100  degrees.  The  only 
difference  between  this  thermometer  and  that  of  Reaumur,  is,  that  mercury  is 
used  instead  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  that  100  divisions  are  employed  in  the 
same  space  in  which  Reaumur  employs  80:  one  degree  of  the  thermometer  of 
Celsius  is  therefore  equal  to  |  of  a  degree  of  that  of  Reaumur ;  consequently,  to  con- 
vert the  degrees  of  Celsius's  thermometer  to  corresponding  degrees  of  Reaumur, 
multiply  by  4  and  divide  by  5 :  to  convert  Reaumur's  degrees  to  those  of  Celsius,  a 
contrary  operation  must  be  employed.  To  convert  the  degrees  of  Celsius's  thermo- 
meter to  those  of  Fahrenheit's,  multiply  by  9,  then  divide  by  5,  and  to  the  product 
add  32.  To  convert  Fahrenheit's  degrees  to  those  of  Celsius,  subtract  32  from  the 
number  of  degrees  proposed,  and  having  multiplied  the  remainder  by  5,  divide  the 
product  by  9« 

To  convert  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  into  degrees  of  Reaumur,  the  following  process 
must  be  employed  :  if  the  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  are  above  32,  subtract  32  from  them, 
then  multiply  the  remainder  by  4,  and  divide  the  product  by  9,  the  quoticynt  will  be  the 
corresponding  degree  of  Reaumur's  division.     Let  the  proposed  degree  of  Fahrenheit, 
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for  example,  be  149 :  if  82  be  tubtracted  from  this  number,  the  renwiider  will  be  117. 
which  multiplied  by  4,  giyes  for  product  468 ;  and  if  thii  product  be  divided  by  9, 
we  shall  have  for  quotient  52,  which  b  the  corresponding  degree  of  Rctnmufi  ther- 
mometer. 

If  the  degree  of  Fahrenheit  be  between  0  and  32,  it  most  be  subtracted  from  32; 
then  multiply  the  remainder  by  4,  and  divide  the  product  by  9:  the  quotient  will  be 
the  corresponding  degree  of  Reaumur's  thermometer.  In  this  manner  it  wiH  be 
found,  tbat  12  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  correspond  to  8|  degrees  of  Beaumur,  below 
freezing. 

Lastly,  when  the  proposed  degree  is  below  0,  add  it  to  32,  and  then  proceed  if 
above  directed :  the  quotient  will  be  the  corresponding  degree  of  Reaumur^  tbeN 
mometer.  Tbus,  it  will  be  found  that  the  45th  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  below  0,  cor- 
responds to  34}  degrees  below  0  of  Reaumur. 

It  may  here  be  readily  seen,  that  to  convert  degrees  of  Reaumur's  sosle  to  tbe 
corresponding  degree  of  Fahrenheit's,  the  reverse  of  this  operation  must  be  per- 
formed. 

In  regard  to  Delisle*s  thermometer ;  it  is  evident,  from  its  constructtoif,  that  the 
150th  degree  in  its  scale,  corresponds  to  tbe  xero  of  Reaumur's  scale.  If  the  pro- 
posed degree  of  Delisle's  thermometer  then  be  less  than  150,  it  must  be  subtracted 
from  150 :  if  you  ihen  multiply  by  8,  and  divide  by  15,  the  quotient  will  be  the  eor- 
responding  degree  of  Reaumur,  above  freezing. 

Let  the  proposed  degree  of  Delisle^s  thermometer,  for  example,  be  120 :  if  this 
number  be  subtracted  from  150,  the  remainder  will  be  30 ;  then  say,  as  150  to  80>  or 
as  15  to  8,  so  is  30  to  a  fourth  term,  which  will  be  16=  the  degree  of  Reaomur'i 
thermometer,  above  0,  or  the  freezing  point. 

If  tbe  degree  of  Delisle's  thermometer  exceeds  150,  as  if  it  be  190,  for  exaople, 
subtract  150  from  it,  which  will  leave  for  remainder  40 ;  then  make  use  of  this  pro- 
portion :  As  15  is  to  8,  so  is  40  to  21^,  which  will  be  the  degree  of  Reaumur^  ther- 
mometer, below  0,  corresponding  to  the  1 90th  degree  of  Delisle's  thermometer. 

As  it  will  be  easy  to  perform  the  reverse  of  this  operation,  in  order  to  convert 
the  degrees  of  Reaumur's  thermometer  into  those  of  Delisle's,  more  examples  sre 
needless. 

It  is  certainly  much  to  be  wished  that  all  philosophers  would  agree  to  employ  onlj 
one  kind  of  thermometer,  that  is  to  say,  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  with  mer- 
cury, and  having  the  same  scale.  In  regard  to  the*latter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thst 
the  division  of  100  parts,  between  the  freezing  point  and  that  of  boiling  water, 
would  be  preferable  to  any  other,  as  decimal  divisions  are  attended  with  many  sd- 
vantages  in  regard  to  facility  of  calculation ;  and  this  mode  of  division  has  siaee 
been  adopted  in  France.  The  thermometer  so  divided  is  called  the  centigrade  cAer- 
mometer. 

ON   REGISTER  THERMOMETERS. 

Many  contriTances  have  been  proposed  for  making  the  thermometer  register  tbe 
yariations  of  temperature.  One  invented  by  Mr.  Six  of  Colchester,  and  named  after  the 
inventor,  is  represented  in  Fig.  14.  It  is  nothing  but  a  spirit-of-wine  thermometer, 
with  a  long  cylindrical  bulb ;  and  its  tube  bent  in  the  form  of  a  syphon  with  paraUd 
legs,  and  ending  in  a  small  cavity.  A  part  of  both  legs,  as  from  a  to  h,  is  fiUed  with 
mercury ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  legs,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  cavity,  are  filled 
with  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  The  double  column  of  mercury  givei  motioa 
to  two  indices,  e  and  d.  Each  index  consists  of  a  bit  of  iron  wire  inclosed  in  a  ghus 
tube,  capped  at  each  end  with  a  button  of  enamel.  Tbey  are  of  such  size  that  they 
would  move  freely  in  the  tube,  were  it  not  for  a  thread  of  glass  drawn  from  the 
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upper  cap  of  eadi,  and  inclined  lo  as  to  press  against  one  side 
of  the  tube  with  sufficient  force  to  retain  the  index  attached  at 
any  part  of  the  tube  to  which  it  is  raised  by  the  mercurial  column. 
The  instrument,  then,  effects  its  object  in  the  following  man- 
ner.  When  the  spirit  in  the  bulb  is  expanded  by  heat,  it  de- 
presses the  mercury  in  the  limb  a,  and  raises  it  in  the  limb  b, 
of  the  syphon.  When  the  spirit  d  in  the  bulb  contracts  by  cold, 
the  mercury  in  the  limb  6  descends,  and  causes  a  proportional 
rise  of  the  column  in  a.  Now  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the 
mercury  in  either  column  rises,  it  will  carry  the  index  in  that 
column  with  it ;  and  when  it  begins  to  fail,  it  will  leave  the 
index  attached  to  the  side  of  the  tube,  by  the  small  gUiss  spring 
above  adverted  to ;  the  lower  part  of  the  index  marking  the 
highest  point  to  which  the  mercury  in  that  tube  had  risen. 

In  this  way  the  highest  and  lowest  temperatures  are  seen 
that  have  occurred  between  any  two  times  of  observation.  To 
prepare  the  instrument  for  a  new  observation,  both  indices  are 
brought  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury  by  the  attraction  of  a 
magnet. 

It  is  obvious,  from  this  description,  that  there  must  be  an  as- 
cending scale  attached  to  6  to  measure  the  expansion  of  the 
spirit  by  heat,  and  a  descending  scale  to  a  to  mark  the  con- 
traction of  the  spirit  by  cold. 
Some  makers,  instead  of  the  glass  spring,  insert  a  bristU  into  the  cap  of  the  in- 
dex ;  but  a  fine  wire  of  silver  or  platina  would  be  preferable. 

Another  invention  of  Dr.  John  Rutherford's,  cadled  the  day  and  night  thermome- 
ter, has,  from  its  cheapness,  and  the  simplicity  of  its  construction,  in  some  measure 
superseded  that  of  Six. 

Bg.  15. 


This  instrument  is  represented  in  Fig.  15,  where  a  represents  a  spirit,  and  b  a 
mercurialf  thermometer ;  both  placed  horizontally  on  the  same  piece  of  wood  or 
ivory. 

The  index  of  b  is  a  piece  of  steel  wire,  which  is  pushed  before  the  mercury,  and 
left  where  the  mercury  had  attained  its  greatest  expansion ;  and  marking  therefrom 
the  highest  temperature.  The  index  of  a  is  a  piece  of  glass  about  half  an  inch 
long,  with  a  small  knob  at  each  end.  It  lies  in  the  spirit,  which  passes  freely  beyond 
it,  when  expanded  by  heat ;  and  when  contracted  by  cold,  the  last  film  of  the 
column  of  spirit  is  enabled,  by  the  attraction  between  the  spirit  and  the  glass,  to 
carry  the  index  back  towards  the  bulb ;  leaving  it  at  the  point  which  marks  the  great- 
est cold  that  has  taken  place  since  the  setting  of  the  index. 

From  the  position  of  the  thermometers,  it  is  obvious  that,  to  bring  both  the  in- 
dices to  the  surface  of  the  respective  fluids,  it  is  only  necessary  to  incline  the  instru- 
ment, making  the  end  towards  c  the  lowest. 
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For  ordhiarjpiirpotet  ihu  tnttrnment  isTeiy  eonvenieBt;  itn not  oofly  dangcd, 
and  it  can  be  sdjotted  in  a  momeDt. 

For  a  desmptioD  of  other  instramenti  of  the  kind,  lee  the  treatiae  on  the  Ther. 
mometer  and  Pyrometer,  in  the  *<  Library  of  Uaefol  Knowledge.* 

PROBLBM  TTttU 

ComtinteHom  of  amothtr  kmd  of  therwumHer,  which  meatmnt  hmt  if  ike  dUatatkm 

o/a  bar  of  wietoL 

The  property  which  all  metala  hare  of  dilating  by  heat,  terres  aa  a  principle  for 
the  construction  of  another  thermometer,  exceedingly  useful,  as  modi  greater 
degrees  of  heat  can  be  measured  by  it  than  by  other  thermometers ;  for  a  s|»ril-of- 
wine  thermometer  cannot  measure  a  degree  of  heat  greater  than  that  acquired  by  spirit 
of  wine  in  a  state  of  ebullition ;  and  a  mercurial  thermometer  cannot  messnre  toy 
degree  of  heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  mercury.  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason 
that  Newton  employed,  in  his  thermometer,  linseed  oil ;  for  it  is  well  known  tint 
fiit  oils,  before  they  are  brought  to  ebullition,  require  a  degree  of  heat  much  grester 
than  that  which  fuses  the  greater  part  of  the  metals  and  semi-metals,  such  ss  kid, 
tin,  bismuth,  Ace. 

Mnscbenbroeck  is  the  inventor  of  this  new  kind  of  thermometer,  called  slso 
Pjfrometer,    Its  construction  is  aa  follows. 

If  we  suppose  a  small  bar  of  metal,  12  or  15  inches  in  length,  made  fast  at  one  ef 
its  extremities,  it  is  erident,  that  if  it  be  dilated  by  heat,  it  ¥rill  become  kogtheoed, 
and  its  other  extremity  will  be  pushed  forwards.  If  this  extremity  then  be  afl&zed  to 
the  end  of  a  lerer,  the  other  end  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  pinion  adapted  to  • 
wheel,  and  if  this  wheel  move  a  second  pinion,  the  latter  a  third,  and  so  on,  it  will 
be  evident  that,  by  multiplying  wheels  and  pinions  in  this  manner,  the  last  one  will 
have  a  very  sentible  motion ;  lo  that  the  moveable  extremity  of  the  small  bar  eaonot 
pais  over  the  hundredth  or  thouttodth  part  of  a  line,  without  a  point  of  the  nrruni- 
ference  of  the  last  wheel  passing  over  several  inches.  If  this  circumference  then  bare 
teeth  fitted  into  a  pinion,  to  which  an  index  is  affixed,  this  index  will  make  several 
revolutions,  when  the  dilatation  of  the  bar  amounts  only  to  a  quantity  altogetber 
insensible.  The  portions  of  this  revolution  then  may  be  measured  on  a  dial-plate, 
divided  into  equal  parts ;  and  by  means  of  the  ratio  which  the  wheels  bear  to  tbe 
pinions,  tbe  absolute  quantity  which  a  certain  degree  of  heat  may  have  made  the  small 
bar  to  dilate,  can  be  ascertained ;  or,  by  the  dilatation  of  the  bar,  the  degree  of  heat 
which  has  been  applied  to  it  may  be  determined. 

Such  is  tbe  construction  of  Muschenbroeck's  pyrometer.  It  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  a  small  cup  is  adapted  to  the  machine,  in  order  to  receive  the  liquid  or  fused 
matters,  subjected  to  experiment,  and  in  which  the  bar  to  be  tried  is  immersed. 

When  it  is  required  to  measure,  by  this  instrument,  a  considerable  degree  of  best, 
such  as  that  of  boiling  oil  or  fused  metal,  fill  the  cup  with  the  matter  to  be  tried,  sad 
immerse  the  bar  of  iron  into  it.  The  dilatation^of  tbe  bar,  indicated  by  tbe  turning 
of  tbe  index,  will  point  out  the  degree  of  heat  it  has  assumed,  and  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  equal  to  that  of  tbe  matter  into  which  it  is  immersed. 

This  machine  serves  to  determine  the  ratio  of  the  dilatation  of  metals ;  for  by  sub- 
stituting, in  the  room  of  the  pyrometric  bar,  other  metallic  bars  of  the  same  length, 
and  then  exposing  them  to  an  equal  degree  of  heat,  the  ratios  of  their  dilatation  will 
be  shewn  by  the  motion  of  the  index. 
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A  Tabi.«  o/th€  difireni  degree  of  heat  ai  wkiek  different  matteri  bggin  to  wub,  to 
freeze,  or  to  enter  into  ehuliition,  aeeording  to  the  thermometere  of  Fakrenkeii, 
Beautnur,  and  CeUhu, 


Namefl  <tf  the  Matten. 


••• 


Mercury  congeals      

Mercury  boils     

Water  freezes    ...     ., 

Water  boils 

Rectified  spirit  of  wine  freezes 

The  same  boils      

j  Brandy  consisting  of  equal   parts   spirit  and 
waicr  ireezes    «•.  .««     ...     ,,,     ...     ,,, 

The  same  boils 

Water  saturated  with  marine  salt  boils  ... 

Lixivium  of  wood  ashes  boils 

Burgundy,  Bourdeaux,  &c.,  wine  freezes 

Spint  of  nitre  freezes      

The  same  boils 

VT lU  UlCliS   .••        ...        ...        ...        ...        ., 

Butter  melt4      

Oil  of  turpentine  begins  to  boil 

Olive  oil  becomes  fixed 

Rape-seed  oil  boils,  and  is  ready  to  hnflame  ... 

X  Ifl  lUS^U      ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Ajcao  luscu  ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ...     ,,,     ,,, 

Bismuth  ditto     

Regulus  of  anatomy  ditto 


Degrees 

of 
PMhrenlieit. 


••• 
••• 


—  39 
708 

32 
319 

—  33 
176 

—  7 
190 
918 
240 

~     90 

—  40 
949 
149 

80  to  90 
660 
43 
714 
408 
640 
460 
805 


Degrees 

of 
Reaumur. 


91 


300 

0 

80 

-  99 
63^ 

-17i 
70 
82} 
92 1 

-  23 

to  26 
234 
6 
298 
167 
226 
190 
344 


Dcgrpes 

of 
CelBiM. 


—  39^ 
976 

0 
100 

—  36 
79 


"I 

L03| 


103 
114 

^  40 
116 
69^ 
96  to  39 
992 

372 
309 
282 
238 
430 


Tabls  of  the  different  degreee  of  heat  or  cold  obterved  in  varioue  parti  of  the  earthy 
or  in  certain  eircumetaneei,  or  in  eoneequence  of  certain  operations^  aeeording  to 
Reaumur  $  thermometer. 


Constant  heat  of  the  Taults  below  the  observatory  of  Paris 94 

BLeat at  which  chickens  are  hatched ••• 35 

-»^  at  which  silk-worms  are  hatched • , « •  19 

for  au  orangery , •...••  15 

—  for  pine-apples  •«••• , IQ 

for  the  chamber  of  a  sick  person • 17 

for  a  stove .••... 12 

— «  of  the  human  skin 29todO 

• of  the  interior  of  the  human  body 3] 

Fever  heat 82to40 


Heat  observed  at  Paris  in  1753 
at  Senegal  ••••• 

in  Syria  in  1736. 

at  Martinico  . . . 

Cold  observed  at  Paris  in  1766. 

in  1740. 

in  1754 

in  1767 

in  1768 

ui  1709 


•  •• ' 


30| 
37 
85 
32 

lOJ 

12 

13 

1^ 
15J 


fi30 
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Cold  obierred  at  Paris  in  1776 • .  1^ 

at  Petertburgh  December  1759 ~  2^ 

I   December  1772 • —  50 

— — at  Torneo in  1787 •;••• —  87 

■  at  Quebec —  37 

at  Epsal  in  1733 —  40 

at  Kiringa  in  Siberia  in  1738  (See  Flora  Siberiea)  _  70 

Artificial  cold  with  spirit  of  nitre  and  snow  cooled  to  33  degrees  —  170 


Table  ofthg  ratio  qf  the  dilatation  ofmetale  by  heat,  according  to  Jlr.  EIUeoL 

NanMof  ReipecCiT*   > 

Metals.  DUstatioa. 

Gold  73 

Silver  103 

Copper  89 

SimUor  05 


NaiiiMo# 
IfeUls* 

Iron 

Steel 

Lead 

Tin 


RMMOQfV 
J>iMt«U(Hb 

60 

56 
149 
148 


OBSIAVATIOWB  OK  THB  P&KCKDINO  TABLBI. 

I.  The  first  observation  we  shall  here  make,  is  on  the  congelation  of  mereorj  bj 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  cold.  This  singular  experiment  was  made,  for  the  fint 
time,  at  Petersburgh  in  the  mouth  of  December  1759,  and  deserves  that  we  should 
here  give  a  particular  account  of  it. 

The  cold  having  become  very  intense  in  that  city,in  the  month  of  December  17561 
Mr.  Braun  embraced  that  opportunity  of  making  some  experiments  on  the  artifidsl 
eold  that  could  be  produced  assisted  by  its  means.  He  put  into  a  glass  vessel  sdo« 
already  cooled  to  208  degrees  of  Delisle's  thermometer,  or  31  degrees  of  Reaamur, 
and  having  cooled  to  the  same  degree  good  fuming  spirit  of  nitre,  he  poured  it  upon 
the  snow.  He  then  immersed  in  the  mixture  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  so  eon* 
structed  that  the  scale  of  it  extended  about  6000  degrees,  both  above  and  below 
•leroi  which  in  Delisle's  thermometer  is  the  point  of  boiling  water,  and  saw  with 
astonishment  the  mercury  rapidly  descend  to  the  470th  degree  below  that  tens.' 
The  mercury  having  then  stopped,  Mr.  Braun  shook  the  thermometer,  and  found  thst 
the  mercury  had  no  motion.  *  He  broke  the  bulb,  and  found  that  the  mercury  wis 
completely  froien.  This  experiment  was  repeated  either  the  same  day,  or  on  the  26tk 
of  December,  when  the  natural  cold  was  still  more  intense,  and  the  mercury  fdl  to 
the  212th  degree  of  Delisle's  thermometer,  or  the  33d  of  Reaumur.  Sevend  of  the 
Academicians  of  Petersburgh  were  present  at  the  latter  experiment,  and  confirmed  the 
truth  of  it.  The  small  ball  of  congealed  mercury  was  hammered,  and  it  appeared  to 
have  the  ductility  of  lead. 

One  thing  very  singular,  and  which  Mr.  Braun  remarks  with  astonishment,  is,  thii 
in  several  of  these  experiments,  the  mercury  fell  with  moderate  velocity  liroin  the 
point  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  to  that  of  470  degrees  below  lero ;  hot  when  it 
reached  that  term  it  fell  at  once  below  the  600th  degree,  without  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  being  broken. 

This  phenomenon,  in  our  opinion,  is  nearly  the  inverse  of  that  which  takes  plaes 
in  the  congelation  of  water.  It  is  well  known  that  in  proportion  aa  water  eools,  it 
diminishes  in  volume ;  but  when  it  reaches  the  degree  of  congelatioD,  it  suddenly 
increases  in  volume,  so  that  if  a  thermometer  were  constructed  with  pure  water,  it  is 
probable  the  water  would  first  fidl,  and  then  burst  the  ball  of  the  thernMMDetcr. 
This  is  an  effect  of  the  new  arrangement  of  the  parts  which  takes  place,  with  %  force 
almost  irresistible,  at  the  moment  when  they  are  all  in  contact. 

But  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  in  mercury  the  contrary  Is  the  caae;  that  is  to 
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tay,  when  eooled  to  tuch  a  degree  that  its  component  particles  are  almost  in  con- 
tact, they  suddenly  arrange  themselves  in  a  certain  form  by  their  mutual  attraction ; 
and  this  form  is  apparently  such,  that  in  this  disposition  they  must  occupy  less 
Tolume,  as  those  of  water  occupy  more. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Braun,  that 
mercury  is  only  a  metal  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  by  a  degree  of  heat  much  less  than 
thst  which  freeses  water,  and  a  multitude  of  other  liquors.  We  must  even  remove 
it  from  the  cUss  of  semi-metals,  and  rank  it  among  the  number  of  real  metals. 

We  find  also,  in  this  experiment,  the  reason  why  mercury  is  the  most  volatile 
of  the  metals.  Since  the  degree  of  heat  necessary  to  keep  it  in  fusion,  is  so  far 
below  that  which  melts  ice,  it  needs  excite  no  astonishment  that  at  the  dOOth  degree 
of  Reaumur's  thermometer  it  begins  to  be  volatilised ;  for  this  degree  is  about  the 
lame  as  the  600th  would  be  to  lead,  or  the  1200th  to  copper,  &c. 

II.  Another  remark  is,  that  the  degree  of  water  beginning  to  freeze  is  indeed  fixed; 
but  the  case  is  not  entirely  the  same  with  that  of  boiling  water.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  more  water  is  charged  with  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  the  greater  is  the 
degree  of  heat  necessary  to  make  it  boil.  This  was  remarked  by  M.  le  Mounier,  who 
found  at  the  summit  of  the  Canignou  that  boiling  water  raised  the  thermometer  only 
to  the  78th  degree.  This  has  been  since  proved  by  other  philosophers,  such  as  M. 
de  Secondat,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Montesquieu,  on  the  Pic  du  Midi,  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  by  Mr.  Deluc  on  a  mountain  still 
higher.  Water  has  also  been  made  to  boil  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  at 
a  degree  much  below  the  80th  of  the  thermometer :  this  effect  may  be  produced 
by  partly  evacuating  the  air. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  this  degree  of  the  thermometer  should  be  fixed, 
taking  into  consideration  the  height  of  the  barometer ;  and  in  rectified  and  compara- 
tive thermometers,  of  which  we  have  heard,  the  80th  degree  is  that  which  indicates 
boiling  water  when  the  height  of  the  barometer  is  27  inches  Paris  measure,  or 
28*8  English  inches :  this  is  what  we  ought  to  understand  by  the  degree  of  boiling 
water. 

It  has  been  found  also  that  the  thinnest  liquors  boil  at  a  degree  of  heat  less 
than  water ;  Kut  that  fat  oils  require  a  much  greater  degree. 

III.  We  have  rectified,  according  to  the  observations  of  Deluc,  or  obser- 
vations made  at  his  request,  the  temperature  of  the  vaults  of  the  observatory  at 
Paris,  which  is  not  10  as  coifimonly  said,  but  9^  at  most.  We  have  rectified  also,  by 
the  observations  of  M.  Braun,  the  degree  of  boiling  mercury,  which  is  generally 
pUced  at  the  600th  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  but  which,  according  to  that  philosopher, 
is  the  706th  or  709th. 

IV.  In  the  teble  of  the  dilatation  of  metals,  it  is  seen  that  steel  is  that  which 
*  dilates  the  least  by  heat ;  the  next  is  iron,  and  the  next  to  that  is  gold.     Lead  and 

tin  dilate  the  most.  It  appears  also  by  this  table,  that  the  dilatability  does  not  fol- 
low the  ratio  of  the  specific  gravities,  nor  that  of  the  ductility,  nor  of  the  strength 
of  these  metals :  there  are  even  irregularities  in  their  dilatations,  on  which  account 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  a  greater  number  of  experiments  were  made  ou  this  subject, 
and  in  a  more  correct  manner. 

Remark.-^lt  is  rather  matter  of  surprise,  that  M.  Montucla  has  taken  no  notice 
of  the  accounts  of  the  freezing  and  fixing  of  mercury,  in  the  Philos.  Trans,  for  the  year 
1783,  especially  as  the  errors  of  M.  Braun  concerning  this  matter  are  there  corrected, 
and  the  degree  of  cold  at  which  it  freeses  is  ascertained  by  many  different  persons, 
both  by  natural  cold,  and  by  artificial  mixtures,  with  perfect  satisfaction.  It  is  there 
proved  that  the  degree  of  cold  at  which  mercury  freezes,  is  — 39  of  Fahrenheit,  or 
39*  below  0  in  that  scale.  It  is  also  shewn  that  the  extraordinary  degree  of  depression 
of  thermometers  accompanying  frozen  mercury,  which  deceived  M.  Braun  and  some 
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other  persons,  is  owing  to  tbe  sudden  contraction  of  mereary  in  tbe  act  of  freenng* 
and  after  it ;  contrary  to  tbe  nature  of  water,  whicb  expands  and  enlarges  in  tbe 
same  circumstances.  Hence  it  bappens  that  congealed  mercury,  becoming  more 
dense  and  compact,  sinks  in  fluid  mercury ;  while  common  ice,  or  congealed  water» 
floats  in  tbat  fluid. 

PROBLEM   XIX. 

What  i$  the  eauM  of  the  intense  and  ahnottt  continual  eoU  experienced  on  the  tope  of 
high  mountains,  and  even  of  thoee  situated  in  the  torrid  zone  ;  while  it  is  hot  in  the 
neighbouring  plains  or  valleys  f 

The  cold  experienced  on  high  mountains,  while  tbe  neighbouring  plains  are  exposed 
to  the  most  violent  beat,  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  long  excited  the  attention  of 
philosophers.  It  is  now  known  that  one  of  tbe  hottest  climates  in  the  world  is  tbe 
coast  of  Peru,  and  yet  those  who  gradually  ascend  tbe  Cordilleras  from  it,  observe 
that  the  heat  progressively  decreases ;  so  that  when  they  have  got  to  tbe  valley  of 
Quito,  at  the  height  of  about  1400  toises  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea,  the  thermometer, 
in  tbe  course  of  the  whole  year,  scarcely  rises  13  or  14  degrees  above  zero.  If  they 
ascend  still  higher,  this  temperature  is  succeeded  by  a  severe  winter,  and  when  they 
get  to  tbe  perpendicular  height  of  about  2400  toises,  they  meet  with  nothing,  even 
under  the  equinoctial  line,  but  eternal  ice. 

Some  philosophers  have  asked  bow  this  is  possible.  In  proportion  as  they  rise 
above  the  surface  of  tbe  earth,  they  approach  tbe  sun,  consequently  his  rays  ought  to 
be  warmer ;  and  yet  they  experience  tbe  contrary.  Some  have  thence  concluded 
tbat  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  not  the  principle  of  the  beat  which  we  experience  ;  for  if 
they  are,  say  they,  bow  comes  it  that  they  have  less  activity  exactly  in  tbe  plaoe 
where  they  ought  to  have  more  ?  This  paradox  we  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

It  must  first  be  observed,  tbat  when  people  ascend  to  the  height  of  some  thousandc 
of  yards  above  tbe  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  wrong  for  them  to  conclude  that  tbe  rays 
of  the  sun  ought  to  have  more  activity  there  than  at  tbe  surface.  This  diflferenee 
would  be  insensible  even  if  they  should  ascend  to  a  height  equal  to  the  earth's  semi- 
diameter,  or  some  thousands  of  miles,  for  tbe  sun  being  at  the  distance  of  22000  semi- 
diameters  of  tbe  earth,  and  as  the  heat  of  tbe  sun's  rays  increases  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  squares  of  the  distances,  the  direct  heat  of  tbe  sun  at  the  height  of  a  semi- 
diameter  of  the  earth  will  be  to  that  experienced  at  tbe  surface,  as  tbe  square  of 
21999  to  tbe  square  of  21998;  a  ratio  which  will  be  found  to  be  tbat  of  10999  to 
10996  or  of  11000  to  10999 ;  so  that  tbe  beat  would  be  only  one  llOOOtb  part  less  at 
the  surface  than  at  the  distance  of  the  earth's  semi-diameter  above  it,  a  difference 
quite  insensible.  What  then  can  be  tbe  difference  at  the  height  of  four  or  five  thou* 
sand  feet  above  tbe  surface  of  the  earth  ?  certainly  nothing,  and  therefore  no  atteiu 
tion  ought  to  be  paid  to  it. 

But  there  are  very  sensible  physical  causes,  in  consequence  of  which  bodies  are  less 
susceptible  of  heat,  and  while  on  those  elevated  parts  of  tbe  earth  retain  it  m  shorter 
time  than,  when  they  are  nearer  the  surface.  It  is  certain  tbat  tbe  heat  which  we  ex- 
perience at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not  merely  tbe  effect  of  the  direct  beat  of  the 
sun,  but  of  several  causes  united. 

These  causes  are,  1st.  The  mass  of  the  heated  bodies,  which  retain  longer  the  heat 
they  have  received,  according  as  they  are  denser  and  more  voluminous:  hence  tbe 
terrestrial  bodies  retain,  even  in  a  great  measure  throughout  the  night,  the  heat  com- 
municated to  them  during  a  fine  summer's  day.  The  day  after  this  they  receive 
anothsr  accession  of  beat  by  the  presence  of  tbe  sun  ;  and  so  on  in  succession. 

2d.  Tbe  air  being  more  dense  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  it  retains  a  greater  portion 
of  the  beat  it  receives  in  the  day-time,  and  prevents  tbe  dissipation  of  tbe  heat  oom- 
municated  to  the  earth.    For  this  reason,  tbe  heat  continually  increases  in  the  lower 
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groundi,  as  the  tan  rises  above  the  horizoD ;  but  on  the  sammitt  of  the  monntains 
the  case  is  not  the  same. 

In  the  firdt  place,  the  air  in  thoae  high  regions  is  much  rarer  than  at  the  sur&ce  of 
the  earlL  No  sooner  is  the  sun  sunk  below  the  horizon,  than  it  loses  the  best  it 
received  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  for  every  person  must  have  observed,  that  a  dense 
body,  such  as  a  piece  of  money,  retains  heat  longer  than  a  body  of  little  density,  such 
as  a  bit  of  cloth.  If  you  approach  a  large  fire,  fmd  stand  some  time  before  it,  you 
will  find  the  money  in  your  pocKet  burning  hot ;  if  you  retire,  it  will  be  in  this  state 
for  a  long  time,  while  your  clothes  will  retain  only  a  common  d^ree  of  heat.  Hence, 
the  small  quantity  of  heat  which  the  thin  air  of  the  mountains  has  received  in  the 
course  of  a  summer's  day  is  soon  dissipated ;  it  is  not  accumulated  there  as  in  the 
lower  regions,  where  the  contact  also  of  dense  terrestrial  bodies,  violently  heated, 
contributes  to  maintain  it  in  that  state.  In  the  second  place,  the  exceedingly  high 
insulated  peaks  of  these  mountains  are  only  small  masses,  when  compared  with  the 
whole  of  the  terrestrial  bodies  in  the  plains  and  the  valleys.  If  they  are  heated  to  a 
certain  point,  the  heat  they  have  received  is  speedily  evaporated ;  and  this  evapora- 
tion is  promoted  by  the  coolness  of  the  surrounding  air,  which  is  lowered  to  the  tem- 
perature of  ice,  almost  as  soon  as  the  sun  has  set. 

Hence  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  air,  which  surrounds  high  mountains* 
acquires  only  in  a  very  transient  manner  a  certain  degree  of  heat ;  that  it  is  almost 
always  below  the  temperature  even  of  ice ;  that  on  this  acooqnt  all  the  aqueous 
meteors  there  formed  are  converted  into  snow  and  ice,  that  when  a  certain  mass  ia 
once  formed,  it  will  oppose  the  introduction  of  heat,  either  into  the  surrounding 
air,  or  into  the  parts  which  it  covers,  and  this  new  obstacle  will  tend  to  increase  the 
cold  and  the  mass  of  the  ice.  In  this  manner  have  been  formed  those  accumulated 
masses  of  snow  and  ice  which  cover  the  summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  aa  well  as  some 
parts  of  the  Alps  and  the  Appennines ;  in  short,  all  those  mountains  of  the  universe 
whose  height  exceeds  a  certain  limit,  which  in  the  torrid  sone  is  about  2400  toisea 
perpendicular  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

We  must  here  remark  that  this  height  is  less  as  the  latitude  is  greater :  thus,  in 
the  torrid  zone,  you  must  ascend  to  the  height  of  2400  or  2500  toises  to  arrive  at 
those  regions  of  perpetual  ice ;  but  in  the  temperate  zone,  for  example,  these  eternal 
glaciers  will  be  met  with  at  the  height  of  1400  or  1500  toisea.  The  commencement 
of  those  found  in  Switzerland,  according  to  the  measurement  of  Mr.  Deluc,  is  at  the 
height  of  1500  toises  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  on  proceeding 
farther  north  they  will  be  found  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  glaciers  of  Norway 
are  certainly  less  elevated  than  those  of  Switzerland.  In  short,  in  the  frigid  zone 
that  region  of  continual  ice  is  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  happens  that  in 
those  regions  the  ice,  as  is  well  known,  never  melts.  Both  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
poles  are  surrounded,  to  the  distance  of  several  hundreds  of  leagues,  with  circular 
banda  of  ice ;  which,  according  to  every  probability,  exclude  all  hopes  of  ships  being 
ever  able  to  traverse  the  frozen  ocean,  in  order  to  proceed  through  the  aeaa  of  China 
and  Japan  to  the  passage  known  to  exist  between  Asia  and  America. 

When  the  sun's  rays  pass  through  a  perfectly  transparent  medium,  they  are  not 
found  to  impart  to  it  the  slightest  increase  of  temperature,  and  hence  if  our  atmo- 
sphere were  perfectly  transparent,  it  could  receive  no  heat  from  the  sun  by  direct 
radiation.  It  is  only  when  the  solar  rays  meet  with  dark  or  opaque  substances  that 
they  give  out  or  impart  teasiftie  heat.  The  surface  of  the  earth  being  thus  warmed 
by  the  immediate  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  temperature  thus  acquired  is  slowly 
imparted  to  the  air  in  contact  with  it ;  which,  being  rarefied,  ascends  upwards,  gra- 
dually giving  off  its  heat  during  its  ascent,  till  it  reaches  a  situation  where  its  specific 
gravity  is  the  same  aa  that  of  the  surrounding  air ;  when  its  tendency  to  rise  ceases ; 
and,  for  a  moment,  it  becomea  atationary.     The  descending  portions  of  air  are  affected 
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in  a  WKf  the  rererie  of  tiiis;  giving  oat  a  portioo  of  their  laieni  heat  at  they  nnk, 
till  tbey  arrive  at  the  surfiice,  where,  being  heated  by  eoming  again  in  eontict  with 
the  earth,  they  re-ascend,  to  begin  anew  the  lame  roand  of  cfaangea  in  their  thenul 
condition* 

The  heat  at  the  luHaee  of  the  earth  then  gives  rise  to  a  sncoession  of  a>oeiidiDg 
and  descending  currents ;  and  the  principal  eanse  of  the  difference  of  tempenture 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  column  of  atmosphere  is  the  exhalation  and  absorption 
of  heat,  caused  by  the  alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction  of  the  air.  The  isi- 
perfect  manner  in  which  heat  is  conducted  through  fluids  secures  the  lower  stnts 
of  the  atmosphere  from  loss  of  heat  by  transmission;  and  hence  a  diminotioo 
of  temperature  is  observed  as  we  ascend  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth. 

The  law  which  regulates  the  diminution  of  heat  as  we  ascend  in  the  atmoipbeTe, 
varies  with  the  latitude  as  well  as  the  season  of  the  year.  In  ascending  from 
Geneva  to  Cbamouni,  Saussure  observed  that  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  fell  1*  for 
236  feet ;  and  on  another  occasion  1*  for  266  feet.  And  from  such  observationt  he 
assigned,  as  a  mean,  1*  Fahrenheit  for  292  feet  in  summer,  and  for  419  in  vnnter. 
M.  Ramond  gives  299,  M.  d'Aubuisson  315,  and  Guy  Lussac  341,  for  1**  Fahrenheit 
At  the  time  of  the  experiment  from  which  the  last-named  result  was  obtained,  the 
heat  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  very  great. 

From  the  observations  made  by  Humboldt  among  the  Andes,  we  learn  that  the 
heat  does  not  decrease  uniformly  as  the  height  increases ;  and  also  that  the  rate 
of  diminution  is  greatly  affected  by  local  circumstances.  He  observed,  for  instance, 
on  one  occasion,  that  the  decrease  became  slower  between  1000  and  3000  metres 
of  ascent ;  and  was  more  particularly  retarded  from  1000  to  2500  ;  but  that  it  after- 
wards increased  between  3000  and  4000  metres.  The  following  table  shews  s  few 
of  his  results. 

From        0  to  1000  309 

1000       2000  536 

2000        3000  423 

3000       4000  239 

4000        5000  ........  328 

His  mean  result  for  the  whole  ascent  is  346  feet  for  1^  Fahrenheit.  He  aicrib^ 
the  slow  decrease  of  heat  between  1000  and  3000  metres  of  height  to  the  absorption 
of  light  by  the  clouds,  to  the  formation  of  rain,  and  to  the  dispersion  of  best  by 
radiation  from  the  lower  strata  of  the  clouds. 

It  may  however  be  inferred  from  the  above  observations,  that  though  the  dimino- 
tion  of  heat  as  we  ascend  is  not  perfectly  uniform,  yet  it  may  be  considered  as  oesriy 
so  for  all  heights  that  we  can  have  access  to. 

Lagrange  is  inclined  to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  uniform  decrease;  but  Euler 
considers  that  a  harmonic  progression  is  more  in  accordance  with  appearances. 

The  late  Professor  Leslie  has  given  a  formula  deduced  from  the  capacity  of  air  for 
heat  under  different  degrees  of  density.  His  formula  is  this :  b  denoting  the  presnire 
of  the  barometer  at  the  lower  station,  and  /8  that  at  the  higher;  then  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  in  degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer  is  represented  by 

Mr.  Leslie  admits  that  the  co-efficient  (25)  may  require  alteration,  and  that  la 
many  places  it  may  better  to  take  30  for  the  multiplier  in  summer  sad  25  is 
winter. 

It  ia  evident  that  in  every  climate  a  point  of  elevation  may  be  reached,  where  it 
will  be  continually  freezing ;  and  that  the  height  of  this  point  will  depend  both  oo 
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tbe  local  situation  of  the  place  and  the  season  of  the  year.  Near  the  equator,  Bouguer 
noticed  that  it  began  to  freeze  on  the  sides  of  the  lofty  mountain  Pinchincha,  at  the 
height  of  15577  feet  above  the  leTel  of  the  sea;  whereas  perpetual  congelation  was 
found  by  Saussure  to  take  place  on  the  Alps  at  the  height  of  13428  feet. 

A  curve  traced  on  the  meridian  through  the  points  at  which  it  constantly  freeses, 
is  called  the  line  of  perpetual  eongelatUm, 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  vertical  heights  of  this  curve  as  computed  by 
Kirwin,  for  every  5*  of  latitude  up  to  80^;  and  a  little  way  beyond  that  latitude 
tbe  curve  probably  coincides  with  the  surfiM:e  of  the  earth.. 


Mean  height  of 

Mean  height  of 

Mean  height  of 

Ut. 

cdrro  of 

Ut. 

curre  of 

Ut 

peip.coDg. 

perp-ooog. 

pefp.  eoBg* 

reel. 

«* 

feet. 

feet. 

0 

16577 

30 

11599 

60 

3684 

6 

15467 

86 

10664 

65 

2516 

10 

15067 

40 

9016 

70 

1557 

15 

14498 

45 

7658 

75 

748 

20 

13719 

60 

6260 

80 

120 

36 

13030 

55 

4912 

Dr.  Brewster,  on  the  supposition  established  by  Humboldt,  that  the  line  of 
constant  freezing  is  different  from  that  of  perpetual  snow,  has  given  the  following 
formulse. 

Let  f  =  tbe  mean  temperature  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  h  s=  the  latitude  in 
degrees  s  then  the  height  in  English  feet  of  the  curve  of  perpetual  congelation  is 
310 .  f  —  32",  and  of  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  the  height  is  310 .  f  —  32"  +  48  /. 

For  the  Alps  and  the  west  of  Europe  in  general  t  may  be  taken  as  equal  to 
81^*  •  cos*  I;  and  thence  the  above  formuls  may  be  transformed  into  others,  de- 
pending  on  the  latitude  only. 

Tbe  curve  of  perpetual  congelation  must  evidently  be  higher  in  summer  and  lower 
in  winter ;  and  though  the  difference  is  not  great  in  tropiod  climates,  in  higher  lati- 
tudes it  is  very  considerable. 

PBOBLEV  zx. 

Of  the  attenuation  of  which  some  matters  are  susceptible :  Calculation,  of  the  length 
to  which  an  ingot  of  silver  may  he  wire-drawn^  and  of  the  thickness  of  gilding. 

We  shall  not  here  examine  the  question  which  has  so  much  engaged  the  attention 
of  philosophers,  whether  matter  be  divisible  or  not  in  infinitvm.  To  resolve  this 
question,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ultimate  molecule  or 
elements  of  bodies,  which  in  all  probability  are  placed  beyond  our  reach.  But  nature 
and  art  present  to  us  some  instances  of  the  attenuation  of  matter,  which,  if  they  do 
not  prove  its  divisibility  in  infinitum^  prove  at  least  that  the  boundaries  of  this  divi* 
sion  are  removed  beyond  what  the  imagination  can  conceive. 

The  ductility  of  silver  and  gold  supplies  us  with  two  of  those  examples  furnished 
by  art.  An  ounce  of  gold  is  a  cube  of  5^  lines  on  each  side ;  so  that  one  of  its  faces 
will  consequently  cover  about  27  square  lines.  This  cube  a  gold-beater  reduces  into 
leaves,  which,  all  together,  would  cover  146  square  feet.  But  27  square  lines  are 
contained  111960  times  in  146  square  feet,  consequently  the  thickness  of  this  gold 
leaf  is  tbe  11 1960th  pari  of  5}  lines,  or  the  215S4th  part  of  a  line. 

But  we  can  go  still  fSvther  i  for  this  attenuation  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  ths 
following. 
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A  cylindric  ingot  of  siWeFf  weighing  45  marcs,  about  22  inches  in  length,  and  15 
in  breadth,  is  covered  with  six  ounces  of  gold  reduced  to  gold-leaf.  The  thickness 
of  the  gold  in  this  state,  called  gilding,  is  about  the  15th  part  of  a  line.  But  only 
one  ounce  of  gold  may  be  employed ;  and  in  this  case  the  thickness  of  the  gilding  will 
be  only  the  90th  part  of  a  line. 

The  ingot  thus  gilt  is  made  to  pass  through  several  holes  in  succession,  each  smaller 
than  the  other,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  wire  of  the  thickness  of  a  hair.  M.  Reaumur 
took  a  wire  of  gilt  silver,  drawn  out  in  this  manner,  and  having  weighed  half  a  grot 
of  it,  with  the  greatest  nicety,  meastired  its  length,  which  he  found  to  be  202  feet : 
whence  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  gros  must  have  been  404  feet  in  length ;  the 
ounce  2232,  the  marc  23856,  and  the  45  marcs  1 163520  or  96  leagues  of  2000  toises 
each.  Here  then  we  have  an  ingot  of  silver,  22  inches  in  length,  drawn  out  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  wire  of  96  leagues  in  length. 

Nay  more,  this  gilt  wire  is  made  to  pass  between  two  rollers  of  polished  steel,  to 
flatten  it  and  reduce  it  to  a  thin  plate.  This  operation,  by  rendering  it  ^  of  a  line  in 
breadth,  lengthens  it  a  seventh  part  more  at  least;  so  that  the  wire  by  these  means 
is  converted  into  a  thin  plate  110  leagues  in  length,  with  the  thickness  of  the  256th 
part  of  a  line.  In  regard  to  the  gold  it  will  be  found  that  its  thickness  is  only  the 
59000th  part,  and  even  the  60000th  part  of  a  line. 

Thus,  if  we  suppose  the  ingot  of  silver  to  have  been  gilt  with  two  ounces  of  gold, 
its  thickness  would  be  the  175000th  part  of  a  lin^;  and  supposing  only  one  ounce 
of  gold,  the  thickness  would  be  the  350000th.  fiut  as  there  are  some  places  of 
the  plate  unequally  gilt,  if  we  suppose  that  these  are  a  half  less  than  the  rest,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  thickness  oi  the  latter  will  be  only  one  52j000th  of  « 
line. 

Lastly,  it  is  well  known  that  this  plate  may  be  made  to  pass  a  second  time  under 
the  steel  rollers,  bringing  them  nearer  to  each  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it« 
breadth  double ;  hence  it  follows  that  in  the  latter  state  there  are  parts  of  the  gild- 
ing  where  its  thickness  is  only  the  1000000th  part  of  a  line ;  which  is  iu  the  same 
proportion  as  a  line  is  to  the  length  of  1200  toises,  or  half  a  league. 

It  is  however  certain  that  these  gold  particles  have  mutual  adhesion  and  continuity ; 
for  if  this  silver  wire  be  immersed  in  aquafortis,  the  silver  will  be  dissolved  and  the 
gold  will  remain  like  a  small  hollow  tube.  Lastly,  if  the  gilding  be  viewed  through 
a  microscope,  no  trace  of  discontinuity  will  be  observed. 

As  the  ductility  of  gold  is  far  greater  than  that  of  silver,  a  much  longer  wire  might 
be  made  with  an  ingot  of  gold  of  the  same  weight.  But  can  we  believe  what  is 
related  by  Muschenbroeck  on  this  subject?  This  philosopher  says  that  an  artist  of 
Augsbourg  made  a  gold  wire  weighing  only  a  grain,  which  however  was  500  feet  in 
length.  He  could  therefore  have  made  a  gold  wire  a  league  in  length,  and  weighing  only 
a  dram,  or  the  third  of  a  gros ;  a  wire  2i  leagues  in  length  would  have  weighed  onljr 
'  one  ounce ;  and  ¥rith  a  pound  ^of  gold  he  could  have  made  a  wire  192  leagues  in 
length.  A  wire  of  this  size,  capable  of  encompassing  the  globe  of  the  earth,  would 
bave  weighed  only  about  50  pounds* 

But  we  can  shew  that  a  thread,  the  work  of  an  insect,  surpasses  in  fineness  the  wire 
ascribed  to  the  artist  of  Augsbourg.  It  haa  been  observed  that  a  single  thread  of  silk 
360  feet  in  length,  weighs  a  grain;  24  grains  therefore  will  give  1440  toises,  and  36 
grains  a  league  of  2160  toises :  an  ounce  of  this  thread  will  extend  16  leagues,  and 
a  pound  128:  in  short,  a  thread  of  this  kind  capable  of  encompassing  the  globe  of 
the  earth  would  weigh  no  more  than  70  marcs,  or  35  pounds.  We  shall  here  add, 
that  the  thread  of  a  spider's  web,  which  is  much  finer  and  lighter  than  the  thread  of 
a  silk-worm  of  the  same  length  as  the  above,  would  weigh  only  two  marcs,  or  a 
a  pound. 
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PBOBLBH  XXI. 

QmtimuUiam  oftk^  tame  wubjeet :  Divition  of  matter  m  the  eohtion  o/bodie$,  and  in 

odtmrt  and  light. 

But  new  subjects  of  adiniration  present  themselves  to  us  in  the  prodigious  smalU 
ness  of  some  parts  of  matter :  these  we  shall  here  add,  with  an  account  of  their 

aflBoity. 

Metallic  solutions  afford  the  first  example.  Dissolve  a  grain  of  copper  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  volatile  alkali ;  and  you  will  obtain  a  liquor  of  a  blue  colour.  If  you 
pour  this  solution  into  three  pints  of  water,  the  whole  water  will  be  sensibly  coloured 
blue.  But  three  French  pints  make  144  cubic  inches ;  and  as  each  inch  in  length  may 
be  divided  into  lines,  then  into  tenths  of  a  line  visible  to  the  eye,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  these  144  cubic  inches,  there  are  248832000  of  such  parts,  every  one  of  which 
is  coloured  blue.  A  grain  of  copper  is  divided  then,  by  these  means,  into  at  least 
248832000  parts.  But  we  shall  go  still  farther ;  each  of  these  parts  may  be  seen  by 
a  microscope  that  magnifies  objects  100  times  in  length,  consequently  10000  times 
in  surface ;  and  every  one  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  coloured :  if  we  therefore 
multiply  the  above  munber  by  10000,  or  add  to  it  four  ciphers,  we  shall  have  a 
grain  of  copper  divided  into  2488320000000  parts,  visible  to  the  eye,  at  least  when 
assisted  by  the  microscope. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  odours.  It  is  said  that  a  grain  of  musk  is  capable  of  per- 
fuming, for  several  years,  a  chamber  12  feet  in  every  direction,  without  sustaining 
any  sensible  diminution  in  its  volume,  or  its  weight.  But  a  space  such  as  the  above 
contains  1728  cubic  feet,  each  of  which  contains  1728  cubic  inches,  and  each  of  these 
1728  cubic  lines ;  so  that  the  number  of  cubic  lines  is  the  third  power  of  1728.  It  is 
probable,  that  every  one  of  these  cubic  lines  contains  some  of  the  odorous  particles ; 
the  air  of  the  chamber  may  in  the  course  of  several  years  be  renewed  1000  times ; 
and  the  grain  of  musk,  without  sensible  alteration,  may  furnish  new  odorous  particles. 
In  calculating  the  tenuity  of  each  of  these,  the  imagination  is  lost. 

However,  notwithstanding  the  tenuity  of  these  odorous  particles,  they  do  not  pass 
through  glass  and  metals ;  and  there  are  certain  effluvia  which  penetrate  them ;  such 
as  those  of  luminous  bodies  or  light,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  How  great  then 
must  be  the  tenuity  of  the  particles  of  which  these  consist  I  But  we  shall  confine  our 
observations  to  light. 

If  those  particles,  the  emission  of  which  are  supposed  to  constitute  light,  were  not 
of  a  smallness  almost  infinite,  there  is  no  body  which  could  resist  the  action  of  the 
weakest  light ;  for  their  multitude,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  proceed  from 
the  luminous  body,  are  such,  that  without  this  prodigious  tenuity  light  would  break  to 
pieces  every  body  on  which  it  might  fall,  instead  of  exciting  in  it  that  gentle  vibration, 
that  insensible  tremulous  motion,  in  which  heat  consists,  when  it  has  only  the  density 
of  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Light,  indeed,  in  a  second  passes  over  128880  leagues,  or  257760000  toises ;  con- 
sequently, if  a  particle  of  light  were  only  equal  to  the  257760000th  part  of  a  grain  of 
lead,  a  line  in  diameter,  it  would  make  on  our  organs  the  same  impression  as  a 
similar  grain  of  lead  impelled  with  the  velocity  of  a  toise  per  second.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  such  an  impression  would  be  very  sensible  to  the  delicate  parts  of  our 
bodies.  But  what  would  it  be  if  millions  of  millions  of  such  globules  should  strike 
against  it,  and  be  followed  at  an  interval  of  time  infinitely  small  by  a  like  quantity 
of  others,  as  is  the  case  when  our  body  is  exposed  to  the  light !  No  human  being  could 
resist  it. 

The  tehuity  of  a  particle  of  light  then  is  still  far  below  that  which  we  have 
assigned  to  it  as  its  first  limits.  Let  us  endeavour  to  determine  another,  that  may 
approach  nearer  to  the  truth. 
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The  density  of  the  tan*fe  light,  todi  n  it  is  when  it  reuhcs  the  ctrth,  in  our 
climates,  is  ^f  sodi  a  nature,  that  if  diffused  thitHigfaont  a  space  250000  times 
greater,  it  would  have  a  splendour  equal  to  that  of  the  fuU  moon. 

It  is  probable  that  the  latter,  diffused  in  the  like  manner,  would  be  equal,  at  least, 
to  that  of  a  glow-worm,  which  enlightens  an  object  at  the  distance  of  10  feet;  oob« 
sequently  the  latter  will  be  found  by  calrulatioo  to  be  26500000000  times  weaker. 
it  is  besides  very  probable,  that  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  at  that  distaaet 
beholds  the  light  of  the  glow-worm,  there  b  no  part  which  is  not  itself  sensibly  en- 
lightened :  let  us  suppose  it  to  be  a  square  line  of  surfiu»,  and  that  this  square  line 
IS  divided  into  10000  sensible  parts  ;  every  moment  therefore  there  are  10000  globules 
of  light,  which  reach  the  retina,  united  in  one  imperceptible  point,  and  with  the 
velocity  of  257760000  toises  per  second,  without  producbg  however  a  sensibis 
impression,  and  even  scarcely  the  perception  of  lighl 

If  we  suppose  the  same  quantity  of  globules  of  light  thrown  by  the  weakeit 
light  on  a  square  line  of  surface,  it  will  be  found  that  in  a  line  square  of  the  suo't 
light,  there  are  625000000000000,  and  in  an  inch  90000000000000000.  This  qusn- 
tity  of  globules,  moved  with  the  velocity  of  257760000  toises  per  second,  snd 
renewed  perhaps  a  thousand  tiroes  in  that  interval,  would  produce  however  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  but  a  slight  sensation  of  heat ;  and  hence  there  is  reason  to  con- 
clude, that  900  thousand  millions  of  millions  of  these  particles,  moved  with  the 
above  velocity,  make  less  impression  than  the  shock  of  a  leaden  ball,  a  line  in  dis- 
meter,  which  falls  from  the  height  of  three  feet.  And  hence  arises  this  new  con- 
sequence, that  if  we  suppose  the  particles  of  light  to  have  the  same  density  as  lead, 
each  of  them,  compared  with  a  ball  of  lead  a  line  in  diameter,  is  in  a  less  ratio 
than  a  25776n000th  by  90000000000000000,  or  a  23 1 96400000000000000000000th 
part  to  unity. 

Such,  then,  at  least,  is  the  tenuity  of  the  particles  of  light ;  and  by  other  reason- 
ing perhaps  we  might  prove  that  it  is  still  much  rarer ;  so  that  in  all  probability  tbc 
above  ratio  must  be  reduced  to  that  of  unity  to  a  comparative  number  of  90  or  S5 
figures.  But  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  what  has  been  already  said,  because  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and  to  shew,  as  we  have  done  elsewhere,  that  the  sun,  for 
several  successive  ages,  may  furnish,  without  any  sensible  diminution,  sufficient 
matter  for  the  emission  of  the  light  which  proceeds  from  him ;  and  this  may  sern 
to  answer  an  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light 

FBOBLBM  XZIL 

What  veheitjf  ought  to  be  given  to  a  catmon  6ttfle<,  in  a  horixontal  direetiont  to  prevent 
it  fromfaUing  to  the  earthy  and  to  mahe  it  circulate  around  it  Hke  a  planet,  euppa- 
ing  the  renstanee  of  the  air  to  be  destroyed  f 

If  a  cannon  bullet  be  fired  off  in  a  horizontal  direction,  from  the  top  of  a  mountaiD, 
it  will  fall  to  the  earth,  as  is  well  known,  at  a  certiun  distance.  If  we  now  suppoM 
that  the  velocity  communicated  to  this  bullet  is  more  and  more  increased,  it  will 
&ll  at  a  greater  and  greater  distance ;  for  the  parabola,  or  rather  ellipsis,  it  describes, 
will  be  broader  and  broader.  We  may  therefore  conceive  the  velocity  to  be  so  great, 
that  the  bullet  shall  faU  to  the  earth  at  the  point  diametrically  opposite  to  that  froo 
which  it  was  fired.  In  this  case,  if  the  Telocity  were  increased  ever  so  little,  the 
bullet  would  not  touch  the  earth,  but  would  return  to  the  point  from  which  it  set 
out ;  describing  a  line  similar  to  that  which  it  before  described.  It  would  then  eoa- 
tinually  move  in  an  elliptical  line,  around  the  earth,  and  really  be  a  small  planet, 
performing  its  revolution  around  it. 

The  question  then  is,  to  find  what  would  be  the  periodical  time  of  this  revoln- 
tion ;  for  by  knowing  this  time,  we  could  easily  find  the  velocity  of  the  small  planei, 
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or  thai  with  whicli  the  ballet  let  out ;  became  nothing  would  be  necenary  but  to 
divide  the  space  peaied  over,  which  in  this  case  is  nearly  the  circnrnfefence  of  the 
earth,  by  the  time  employed  in  passing  over  it. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  may  be  easily  deduced  from  the  celebrated  nile  of 
Kepler ;  for  if  we  suppose  our  small  planet  in  motion,  it  must,  compared  with  the  moon, 
perform  its  revolutions  in  such  a  manner  that  the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  shall 
be  as  the  cubes  of  the  distances.  But  the  mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  eartb 
is  60  semi'diameters,  and  that  of  the  small  planet  will  be  equal  to  the  earth's  radius, 
or  1  semi-diameter.  We  shall  consequently  have  this  ratio,  as  the  cube  of  OOor  216000 
is  to  I,  so  is  the  square  of  the  periodical  time  of  the  moon  to  the  square  of  the  periodi. 
cal  time  of  the  small  planet.  But  the  periodical  time  of  the  moon  is  27  days  8  hours, 
or  656  hours,  the  square  of  which  is  430336 ;  if  we  then  say,  as  216000  is  to  1,  so  is 
430336  to  a  fourth  term ;  we  shall  have  for  this  fourth  term  g^ ;  or  in  decimals 
1*9923;  the  square  root  of  which  V4\,  will  express  the  number  of  hours  employed  by 
the  small  planet  in  its  revolution.  But  1*41  in  hours  and  minutes  is  equal  to  Ih.  24m. 
368.  The'sroall  planet,  therefore,  would  perform  its  revolution  in  that  time;  which, 
supposing  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  to  be  24000  miles,  gives  nearly  282  miles  per 
minute,  or  4*7  miles  per  second. 

If  a  velocity  greater  than  the  above,  but  less  than  149^  leagues,  were  given  to 
this  body,  it  would  describe  an  ellipsis,  the  perigeum  of  which  would  be  in  the 
point  of  departure.  If  the  velocity  of  the  projection  were  149|-  leagues  per  minute, 
or  greater,  the  body  would  not  return  to  the  earth ;  for  in  the  first  case  it  would  de- 
scribe a  parabola,  the  summit  of  which  would  be  in  the  point  of  projection,  and  in 
the  second  it  would  describe  an  hyperbola. 

PROBLEM  xzin. 
Examination  of  a  singular  opinion  respecting  the  Moon  and  the  other  planets. 

It  has  been  said,  and  the  siiigularity  of  the  conjecture  has  given  it  some  importance, 
that  the  moon  may  be  nothing  else  than  a  comet,  which  in  approaching  to  or  receding 
from  the  sun,  and  passing  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  earth,  may  have  been 
diverted  from  its  course,  and  thus  have  become  that  secondary  planet  which  accom- 
panies our  earth.  For,  if  we  suppose  that  such  a  comet,  having  only  the  projected 
motion  necessary  for  describing  a  circle  around  the  earth,  at  the  distance  of  60  semi- 
diameters  from  its  centre,  really  passed  at  that  distance  from  our  globe,  and  in  a  plane 
inclined  to  its  orbit,  it  must  necessarily,  say  some  philosophers,  have  become  our 
moon. 

This  conjecture  is  supported  by  some  remarks  which  seem  to  give  it  a  certain 
degree  of  probability.  The  moon,  say  they,  when  viewed  through  a  telescope,  pre- 
sents the  appearanceof  a  body  which  has  been  torrefied ;  the  cavities  interspersed  over 
its  surface  seem  to  be  fissures,  occasioned  by  the  intense  heat  which  caused  the  mois- 
ture it  contained  to  escape  in  vapours ;  and  they  add,  that  no  appearance  of  humidity 
now  remains  in  the  moon,  since  it  has  no  atmosphere.  All  this  agrees  exceedingly 
well  with  a  comet,  which  has  passed  very  near  the  sun. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  say  they,  that  the  largest  planets,  such  as  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  have  several  satellites ;  for  as.  their  attraction  extended  much  farther  than 
that  of  the  earth,  they  had  a  far  greater  power  over  the  comets  which  passed  in  their 
neighbourhood,  the  motion  of  these  comets  having  been  besides  lessened  in  conse- 
quence of  their  distance  from  the  sun.  The  small  planets,  such  as  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  Mars,  have  no  satellites,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  size,  and  the 
velocity  with  which  comets  pass  them,  in  advancing  towards,  or  receding  from  the 
sun. 

These  ideas  are  ingenious ;  but  this  assertion  or  conjecture,  when  examined  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  geometry,  cannot  be  maintained. 
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It  is  found,  indeed,  by  calculation,  that  whatever  may  be  the  position  or  magnitude 
of  the  orbit  of  a  comet,  it  cannot,  when  it  passes  near  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  have 
the  velocity  necessary  to  make  it  become  a  satellite  to  it,  whatever  may  be  the  proxi- 
mity at  which  it  passes ;  for  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  every  comet,  when  it 
approaches  the  sun  within  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  the  earth,  has  at  that  moment  a 
velocity  in  its  orbit,  which  is  to  that  of  the  earth,  as  i^  2  is  to  1,  or  as  1414  to 
1000.  But  this  velocity  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  and  even 
greater  than  that  of  a  planet  which  should  circulate  almost  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth ,  as  the  following  calculation  •  will  shew. 

'  The  earth  in  about  365  days  passes  over  an  orbit  of  597  millions  of  miles  in  cir- 
cumference: its  velocity  then  in  its  orbit  is  such,  that  it  passes  over  in  a  day 
1635616  miles ;  in  an  hour  68150  ;  and  in  a  minute  1136;  therefore,  if  we  multiply 
the  last  number  by  j^,  we  shall  have  nearly  1606  miles  for  the  space  which  every 
comet,  when  it  arrives  at  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  necessarily  passes  over 
in  a  minute. 

Let  us  now  examine  that  of  the  moon  in  her  orbit.  The  mean  diameter  of  the 
moon's  orbit  is  about  60  times  the  earth*s  diameter ;  consequently  its  circumference 
will  be  188  of  these  diameters ;  which,  estimating  the  earth's  diameter  at  8000 
miles,  gives  for  the  circumference  of  the  lunar  orbit  1504000  miles.  This  space  the 
moon  passes  over  in  27  days  8  hours,  wanting  a  few  minutes;  or  27^  days:  the 
moon  therefore  in  her  orbit  passes  over  m  a  day  55024  miles;  in  an  hour  2293, 
and  in  a  minute  38.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  if  a  comet  should  pass  at  a  distance 
from  the  earth  equal  to  that  of  the  moon,  which  the  comet  transformed  into  our 
satellite  might  do,  it  could  have  a  velocity  of  no  more  than  38  or  40  miles  per  minute, 
instead  of  1606,  which  every  comet  necessarily  has  at  that  distance  from  the  sun. 
The  moon  then  could  not  be  a  comet,  which  passing  too  near  the  earth  was,  as  wq 
may  say,  subdued  and  carried  away  by  it. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  the  comet  in  question,  by  passing  much  nearer  the  earth, 
and  even  close  to  its  surface,  could  be  attracted  by  it.  We  shall  find,  by  a  similar 
calculation,  that  it  could  not  circulate  around  the  earth ;  for  we  have  already  seen 
that  a  body,  to  circulate  round  our  globe  near  its  surface,  would  require  a  velocity 
of  almost  300  miles  per  minute.  But  this  is  far  b^low  the  velocity  which  a  comet 
passing  very  near  the  earth  would  necessarily  have ;  for  if  a  body  should  be  pro- 
jected from  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  towards  the  East  or  West,  with  the  velocity 
of  1600  miles  per  minute,  it  would  recede  from  the  earth  without  ever  returning  to  it, 
that  velocity  being  much  greater  than  is  necessary  to  make  it  describe  around  the  earth 
any  ellipsis  whatever,  or  even  a  parabola. 

Here  then  the  Earth,  and  no  doubt  Mars,  is  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  ever 
being  able  to  obtain  a  satellite  in  that  manner,  and  this  will  hold  good  much  more 
in  regard  to  Venus  and  Mercury.  But  is  this  the  case  with  Jupiter  and  Saturn  ? 
We  shall  examine  this  question  also,  by  employing  the  same  kind  of  calculations. 

The  velocity  of  Jupiter's  revolution  around  the  sun,  is  404  miles  per  minute ; 
consequently  the  velocity  of  every  comet  advancing  to,  or  receding  from  the  sun, 
when  at  the  same  distance  as  Jupiter  from  that  luminary,  will  be  about  700  miles  in  the 
same  time.  It  is  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter,  in.  its  orbit,  is 
37366  miles  per  hour,  or  622  per  minute :  the  velocity  then  of  every  comet  which  should 
pass  Jupiter  at  the  distance  of  bis  first  satellite,  would  necessarily  be  rather  more 
considerable,  being  about  a  seventh  part  more.  Hence  it  follows,  that  neither  the 
first  satellite  nor  any  of  the  rest  was  originally  a  comet,  which  this  large  planet 
appropriated  to  itself;  for  the  other  satellites  have  a  velocity  still  less  than  that 
of  the  first. 

It  now  remains  to  determine  whether  a  comet,  in  passing  near  Jupiter,  could  be 
stopped  by  it.    This  indeed  does  not  appear  to  be  absolutely  impossible  :  for  a  sa- 
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tclliie  which  should  periorm  its  revolution  near  the  surface  of  Jupiter  would 
employ  m  IitUe  more  than  three  hours ;  which  gives  a  velocity  of  1557  miles  per 
minute.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  velocity  of  the  comet  would  be  no  more 
than  TOO;  which  therefore  is  not  too  great  to  make  a  body  describe  even  a  circle 
around  Jupiter,  very  near  his  surface.  If  a  coipet  then,  in  advancing  to  or  returning 
from  the  son,  should  fall  into  the  system  of  Jupiter,  between  him  and  his  first  sa- 
tdlitc,  it  might  continue  to  circulate  around  that  planet  in  an  orbit,  if  not  circuUr, 
St  least  elliptica],  and  more  or  less  elongated. 

For  let  us  suppose  a  b  (Fig.  16.),  to  be  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter ;  and  that  this  planet  is  at  I,  proceeding 
towards  b,  and  that  the  comet  is  in  c,  proceeding  to- 
waids  D,  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees ;  and  that 
c  D  denotes  the  velocity  of  the  comet,  which  we  have 
found  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Jupiter  in  his  orbit. 
If  D  B  be  made  equal  to  the  velocity  of  Jupiter,  c  b 
will  be  the  velocity  of  the  comet,  and  even  its  route,  in  regard  to  Jupiter,  supposed 
to  be  fixed  and  without  any  action  on  the  comet.  But  on  account  of  this  action  it 
would  describe  an  inflected  route,  such  as  c  f,  which  would  make  it  fall  almost  in  a 
perpendicular  direction  on  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and  with  a  velocity  but  little  greater 
than  that  of  the  first  satellite.  If  at  the  moment  then  when  Jupiter  was  at  the 
point  I,  so  situated  as  to  make  i  F  less  than  the  distance  of  Jupiter  from  his  first 
satellite,  we  do  not  see  what  could  prevent  the  comet  from  assuming  around  him 
that  ctreular  or  elliptical  motion  suited  to  its  projectile  force ;  and  if  it  should  per- 
fii>rm  the  revolution  once,  it  is  evident  that  it  ought  to  continue  it. 

We  however  confess,  that  we  have  not  yet  examined  this  point  so  far  as  to  be 

able  to  assert  that  it  is  fully  demonstrated.    To  be  assured  of  it,  the  following 

question,  which  is  only  a  branch  of  that  of  the  three  bodies,  but  which  would  require 

too  much  intricate  analysis  for  this  work,  must  be  answered.    Two  bodies,  i  and  c, 

jrj.     lY  (Fig.  17*)*  which  attract  each  other  in  the  inverse 

ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  distances,  and  in  the  direct 
ratio  of  their  masses,  being  projected  from  the  points 
I  and  c,  accordmg  to  the  directions  i  b  and  c  o,  with 
given  velocities,  to  find  the  curves  which  they  would 
describe.  To  simplify  the  problem,  we  might  even 
soppoae  one  of  them,  i,  to  be  so  large  in  regard  to  the  second,  as  to  be  scarcely 
turned  aside  from  its  course. 

PBOBUBM  XXIT. 

Horn  far  i»  there  rtaum  to  apprehend  the  ehoch  of  a  Comet:  and  what  devaetation 

would  be  thenee  oecaeioned  on  the  earth  t 

What  has  been  said  respecting  comets  in  the  preceding  problem,  naturally  leads 
us  to  examine  a  question  become  celebrated  by  the  alarm  it  occasioned  at  Paris  some 
years  ago.  In  the  year  1774,  a  Memoir  was  written  by  one  of  the  Academicians, 
of  which  an  incorrect  account  was  propagated,  and  in  which  it  was  said  the  author 
announced  the  speedy  approach  of  a  comet  to  the  earth,  and  that  the  effect  of  this 
approach  would  be  at  least  a  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  so  as  to  overwhelm 
our  continent.  In  consequence  of  these  reports,  the  people  of  that  capital  were 
thrown  into  the  utmost  consternation  and  uneasiness.  I  knew  some  women  who 
vrere  so  terrified,  that  they  did  not  close  their  eyes  for  several  nights  successively ; 
Mod  I  was  even  obliged,  in  order  to  quiet  one  of  them,  to  assure  her  that  a  very 
great  error  had  been  found  in  the  Academician's  calculation,  and  that,  on  this  ac- 
count, ht;  had  Allien  into  disgrace  with  the  Society  to  which  he  belonged.  The  mo- 
tive, I  hope,  will  plead  my  excuse  with  that  illustrious  astronomer.    I  am  certain 

2  T 
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that  in  lo  good  a  eaiue  be  would  have  Indulged  in  the  Mme  innoeent  deeepiioB;  foi 
the  object  was  nothing  less  than  to  restore  rest*  and  their  fonner  lustre,  to  two  cya 
capable  of  deranging  the  observations  of  the  most  insensible  astronomer.  Bat  how- 
ever, as  I  hare  always  been  devoted,  notwithstanding  my  taste  for  the  abstract  Mkoeo, 
to  that  charming  portion  of  the  human  race,  I  shall  endeavour  to  tranquUlise  tbem, 
and  to  prove  that  the  danger  of  being  crushed  or  inundated  bj  a  comet,  is  not  ao  grot 
as  to  disturb  their  repose. 

Astronomers  long  ago  coiqectured  that  a  comet  might  become  &tal  to  the  csrtb. 
The  celebrated  Whiston,  whose  imagination  was  rather  too  powerful  for  hii  res- 
soning  fiiculty,  observing  a  comet,  viz.  that  of  1680,  accompanied  with  an  immeoie 
tail,  began  to  conjecture  that  if  any  of  the  planets  should  happen  to  meet  with  tbii 
tail,  it  might  by  its  attraction  condense  its  vapours,  and  be  inundated  by  it.  He 
supposed  fiirther,  that  the  deluge  had  been  produced  by  the  same  cause :  and  added, 
that  a  comet,  such  as  that  above  mentioned,  if  it  approached  near  the  sun  in  retim- 
ing, might  acquire  a  degree  of  heat  several  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  red 
hot  iron ;  and  consequently  might  consume  our  earth.  He  was  of  opinion  aliOi  titat 
the  general  conflagration,  which  is  one  day  to  destroy  the  g^be  we  inhabit,  will  be 
occasioned  in  this  manner. 

These  ideas,  in  which  there  is  more  of  singularity  than  truth,  are  a  suffident  proof 
of  what  we  have  already  observed  in  regard  to  Whiston*s  disposition.  It  is  iin|Nii- 
sible  to  say  what  might  be  the  case,  if  a  comet,  heated  to  such  a  violent  degree, 
should  pass  very  near  us.  It  is  probable,  considering  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
Would  move,  when  at  its  least  distance  from  the  earth,  that  we  should  not  be  much 
incommoded  by  it.  In  regard  to  the  danger  of  being  inundated  by  the  vapours  of  its 
tail,  it  is  entirely  void  of  foundation ;  for  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  theie 
Vapours  which  float  in  a  medium  as  thin  as  ether,  must  themselves  be  czesedii^y 
rarefied.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  all  this  immense  tail,  reduced  to  s 
fluid,  such  as  water,  would  scarcely  furnish  enough  for  an  abundant  shower.  In  short, 
the  comet  alluded  to,  returns  only  about  every  575  years ;  consequently  it  will  not 
appear  again  till  about  448  years  have  elapsed. 

Dr.  Halley  considered  this  danger  in  another  manner.  This  philosopher  observed, 
that  if  the  comet  of  1680  had  passed  through  the  ecliptic  31  days  later,  its  distsnoe 
from  the  earth  would  not  have  been  greater  than  the  sun's  semi-diameter,  which  ii 
about  441623  miles ;  and  he  adds,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  proximity  be- 
tween these  two  bodies  would  have  occasioned  a  considerable  derangement  in  the 
motion  of  the  earth :  such  as  a  change  of  its  eccentricity  and  periodical  time.  May 
the  Author  of  nature,  adds  he,  preserve  us  from  the  shock  of  these  enormous  dbsks, 
or  even  from  their  contact,  which  is  but  too  possible  I  He  however  remarks,  thst  the 
highly  varied  position  of  the  orbits  of  comets,  and  their  inclination  to  the  ecliptie, 
which  in  general  is  very  great,  seem  to  be  arranged  by  the  Author  of  nature  to  secure 
us  from  so  fittal  a  catastrophe. 

As  the  astronomy  of  comets,  since  the  time  of  Halley,  has  been  enriched  with 
the  knowledge  of  very  many  new  ones,  it  was  natural  to  examine  whether  there 
was  any  of  them  which,  by  some  change  in  their  position,  and  the  magnitude  of  their 
orbits,  might  become  dangerous  to  our  earth.  This  labour  was  undertaken  by  De 
la  Lande,  in  consequence  of  the  comet  seen  in  1770;  and  he  found  that  there  are 
some  of  them  which,  by  changing  their  elements  a  little,  might  approach  very  nesr 
to  the  orbit  described  by  our  earth.  He  shewed,  at  the  same  time^  that  tiiere  is  no 
great  cause  for  being  alarmed  at  this  supposed  danger,  as  several  thousands  mi^t  be 
betted  to  one,  that  if  a  comet  should  even  pass  through  the  earth's  orbit,  these  two 
bodies  would  not  fall  in  with  each  other. 

This  danger,  as  may  be  seen,  was  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  give  no  great  cause  of 
apprehension  ;  but  he  added,  that  if  we  should  suppose  such  a  comet  to  pa«  at  the 
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distance  of  iSOOO  miles,  it  would  raise  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  according  to  its 
position  occasion  a  flux  capable  of  covering  our  whole  continent,  and  of  sweeping 
away  all  its  inhabitants,  together  with  their  habitations.  This  augmented  the  danger 
in  a  ronsiderable  degree;  for  if  10000  could  be  betted  to  1  that  the  earth  and  the 
comet  would  not  be  at  the  same  time  in  the  ecliptic,  at  the  distance  of  a  diameter  of 
our  globe,  no  more  than  2000  could  be  betted  to  1  that  they  might  not  be  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5  diameters  from  each  other,  and  consequently  that  we  might  not  be  drowned. 
But  the  stake  is  so  great,  that  even  thif  small  chance  cannot  be  considered  without 
Mine  uneasiness :  and  there  are  people  who  would  not  hold  a  chance  in  a  lottery  where 
there  is  only  one  blank  to  a  hundred  thousand  prizes. 

But  fortunately  all  these  calculations  are  founded  on  suppositions  which,  though 
tbey  may  be  realiied  in  the  course  of  ages,  cannot  take  place  in  the  present  state  of 
the  universe ;  for  the  orbit  of  no  comet  hitherto  known  ^Is  in  with  the  path  described 
by  the  earth  in  the  ecliptic.  It  is  indeed  true,  that,  as  the  orbits  of  the  planets  and 
comets  are  subject  to  insensible  variations*  it  may  happen  hereafter  that  the  orbit  of 
a  comet  will  intersect  that  of  the  earth ;  but  unless  it  should  absolutely  coincide 
with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  that  position  can  be  only  momentary  ;  and  as  the  revo- 
lutions ot  the  comets  are  exceedingly  long,  there  is  a  great  probability  that  this  posi- 
tion will  be  changed  when  the  comet  passes  the  ecliptic. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  this  position  is  so  constant,  that  a  comet,  when  it  passes 
the  ecliptic,  shall  be  exactly  in  the  same  plane,  and  in  the  path  of  the  earth ;  and  let 
us  examine,  by  consulting  the  laws  of  probability,  what  chance  there  is,  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  comet  is  in  the  ecliptic,  the  earth  will  be  in  a  point  sufficiently  near 
to  come  in  contact  with  it.    The  calculation  is  as  follows : — 

At  the  moment  when  the  comet  is  in  the  ecliptic,  there  are  so  many  positions  for 
the  earth  in  the  same  circle  as  there  might  be  terrestrial  diameters ;  but  only  three 
of  these  positions  are  absolutely  critical ;  for  there  is  one  which  would  give  a  central 
•hock,  and  the  other  two,  at  the  distance  of  a  diameter  before  or  behind  the  place 
of  the  comet,  would  give  merely  a  soperlicial  shock.  But  it  is  found,  that  the  cir- 
rumference  of  the  earth's  orbit  contains  the  diameter  of  the  earth  72450  times ;  and 
if  this  number  be  divided  by  8,  the  quotient  will  be  24150.  Hence  if  we  suppose 
a  comet  to  be  in  the  path  of  the  earth,  24150  might  be  betted  to  1,  that  the  latter 
would  not  be  exposed  to  any  shock,  even  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  We 
may  add  also,  that  this  dangerous  position  of  the  comet  is,  as  we  may  say,  the 
bSut  of  a  moment ;  for  in  crossing  the  earth's  orbit,  it  has  a  velocity  of  4000  miles 
per  minute;  consequently  the  danger  would  not  last  above  3  minutes.  Some 
danger  certainly  might  be  apprehended  if  the  earth,  when  a  comet  is  in  its  proxi- 
mity, should  move  in  so  irregular  a  manner  as  to  fall  in  with  it,  and  to  block  up 
iti  way. 

The  danger  of  our  globe  being  inundated  by  the  rising  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
is  still  more  unfounded,  even  if  the  comet  should  pass  at  a  very  moderate  distance 
from  it,  soch  as  that  of  36000  or  40000  miles,  which  is  about  a  sixth  part  of  the 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  moon.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  if  we  suppose  a  comet 
to  fall  in  exactly  with  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  it  is  only  1  to  about  7200,  that  our 
globe  may  not  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  it  than  four  or  five  times  its  diameter  ; 
but  the  rapidity  with  which  the  approach  would  take  place,  and  with  which  the  two 
globes  would  afterwards  recede,  would  not  allow  the  waters  soflicient  time  to  rise  so 
as  to  innndate  our  continent  \  for  a  certain  period  would  be  required  to  communi* 
cate  to  the  enormous  mass  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  such  a  movement  as  that 
of  the  flux  and  reflux.  A  proof  of  this  is,  that  the  flux,  even  in  the  open  seas,  does 
not  happen  till  some  time  after  the  moon*s  passage  of  the  meridian ;  and  that  the 
high  tides,  at  the  new  and  full  moons,  do  not  occur  on  those  days,  but  on  the 
following  ones.    But  if  a  comet  should  arrive  at  the  earth's  orbit,  it  would  traverse 
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our  lunar  sjrsteiii  nearly  in  the  course  of  an  Hour ;  oousequently  it  oould  produce 
only  a  very  slight  motion  in  the  open  seas,  such  as  the  PaciBc  Ocean.  Some  of  tiie 
small  islands  interspersed  in  it,  which  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water,  Bught 
be  overwhelmed ;  hut  our  continent  would  absolutely  be  sheltered  from  such  s  mis- 
fortune. 

The  most  singular  circumstance,  in  regard  to  the  terror  spread  throaghoot  Psris, 
in  consequence  of  an  incorrect  account  being  propagated  of  M.  de  la  Lande*f  Memoir, 
was,  that  the  greatest  danger  to  which  the  earth  had  been  exposed  is  the  ooone 
of  several  ages,  was  then  past;  for  of  all  the  comets  hitherto  known,  that  of  the  yesr 
1770  approached  nearest  to  the  earth.  On  the  first  of  July  it  was  at  the  distance  of 
2250000  miles,  which  is  only  about  nine  times  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth. 

We  shall  here  observe,  that  a  comet,  nearly  as  large  as  the  earth,  and  traversiiig 
the  heavens  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  above  mentioned,  would  be  a  grsod  sod 
magnificent  spectacle  to  astronomers.  What  a  noble  phenomenon,  a  new  star, 
of  nearly  nine  degrees  apparent  diameter,  passing  over  by  its  own  motion  aboot  180 
degrees  of  the  heavens  in  the  course  of  two  hours !  What  astnmomer  would  not 
wish  to  behold  such  an  uncommon  phenomenon,  were  it  even  to  occasion  some  es- 
tastrophe  to  the  small  uninhabited  and  already  half  inundated  islands  of  the  Tsit 
ocean? 

It  has  however  been  calculated,  that  this  can  never  take  place,  without  some  grmft 
derangement  in  the  motion  of  our  globe.  M.  de  Sejour  has  found,  that  if  a  comet, 
as  large  as  the  earth,  should  pass  it,  at  the  distance  of  about  40000  miles,  it  would 
change  its  periodical  revolution ;  and  this  revolution,  instead  of  365  days  6  boon 
and  some  minutes,  would  become  367  days  and  some  hours.  But  no  physical  efil 
would  thence  result  to  the  universe.  Astronomers  indeed  would  have  to  recalcukte 
their  tables,  which  would  be  thus  rendered  useless ;  chrono1ogis|8  would  be  under 
the  necessity  of  altering  their  method  of  computing  time,  and  states  would  be 
obliged  to  change  their  calendars ;  but  this  would  only  furnish  matter  for  newspeoh 
lations,  and  afford  more  occupation  to  the  learned. 

Recent  observations  on  comets  shew  that  their  density  is  in  general  ezeeediagly 
smalL  Stars  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  were  seen  through  the  etnire  of  Biela*i 
comet ;  and  though  the  motions  of  some  comets  have  been  sensibly  deranged  by  ^ 
attraction  of  planets  near  which  they  have  passed,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sua ; 
the  motions  of  the  planets  or  of  their  satellites  have  not  been  affected  io  the  sl^teit 
observable  degree  by  the  attraction  of  the  comets.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  a 
direct  concussion  between  a  comet  and  a  planet  would  not,  to  the  latter,  be  anafiv 
of  serious  moment. 

THBORBM 

A  pound  of  cork  weight  more  than  a  pound  of  lead  or  of  gold, — A  botfy  weigke  eun 

in  summer  than  in  ufinter. 

These  two  propositions,  on  the  first  view,  may  appear  to  some  of  ow  readen 
a  paradox;  but  when  they  have  read  the  following  reflections,  the  paradox  will 
vanish. 

When  bodies  are  weighed  in  air,  which  is  commonly  the  case,  they  are  weighed  in 
a  fluid  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  always  destroys  a  portion 
of  their  weight  equal  to  that  of  a  similar  volume  of  the  fluid :  henee  a  cubic  tneh 
of  lead  or  of  gold,  for  example,  when  weighed  in  air,  loses  of  its  absolute  we^t  s 
quantity  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  air ;  and  the  case  Is  the  same  with 
idl  other  bodies*  A  pound  of  cork,  under  the  same  drcumstanoe,  loses  m  quantity 
of  its  weight  equal  to  that  of  a  volume  of  air  of  the  same  size  as  the  cork.  Bat 
the  volume  of  a  pound  of  cork  is  much  greater  than  that  of  a  pound  <^  gold  or 
of  lead ;  consequently  a  pound  of  cork,  when  weighed  In  air,  has  a  greater  absolute 
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weight  than  a  pound  of  gold,  because,  though  the  weight  of  the  former  be  dimi- 
niAed  by  the  weight  of  a  greater  quantity  of  air  than  the  latter,  they  still  remain 
equal.  ' 

This  nnuiomng  is  conBrmed  by  experience ;  for  if  a  pound  of  gold  or  of  lead,  and 
a  pound  of  cork,  suspended  from  a  good  balance,  be  brought  into  equilibrium,  and 
If  the  whole  be  then  covered  with  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump ;  when  the  air  is 
exhausted,  the  cork  will  he  immediately  seen  to  preponderate.  In  this  case,  indeed, 
the  weight  of  the  cork  is  increased  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  air ;  and 
tiiat  of  the  gold  is  also  increased  by  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  itself. 
But  the  former  is  much  greater;  consequently  the  equilibrium  roust  be  destroyed 
and  the  cork  most  preponderate.  Having  thus  explained  the  first  paradox,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  second. 

In  summer  the  air  is  dilated  by  the  heat,  and  its  density  being  thus  lessened,  the 
necessary  result  is,  that  the  same  volume  of  air  is  lighter ;  consequently  each  of  the 
bodies,  brought  into  equilibrium,  loses  less  of  its  weight  than  when  the  air  is  denser. 
But  this  effect  is  not  produced  in  the  same  proportion :  the  pound  of  cork,  for 
example,  in  common  air  loses  4  grains  of  its  weight,  and  therefore  has  an  absolute 
weight  of  1  pound  4  grains;  while  the  pound  of  gold,  losing  only  half  a  grain, 
weighs  in  reality  1  pound  and  half  a  grain.  In  air,  diUted  so  fiir  as  to  weigh  a  half 
less,  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  the  volume  of  cork  will  weigh  only  2  grains ;  and  the 
volume  of  ur  equal  to  that  of  the  gold  will  weigh  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain ; 
hence  the  pound  of  cork  weighed  in  common  air  will  weigh  in  this  rarefied  air  1 
pound  2  grains ;  and  the  pound  of  gold  one  pound  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  :•  the 
cork  therefore  will  preponderate. 

Coro/Kortes — 1«  From  what  has  been  said  this  consequence  may  be  deduced :  that 
can  weights  in  equilibrio  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  will  not  be  so  when  carried 
to  the  sunomit  of  a  mountain.  For,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  the  air  is  more 
dilated,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  above  reasoning,  the  equilibrium  will  be  de- 
ranged, and  the  most  voluminous  body  will  preponderate. 

II.  The  contrary  will  be  the  case  if  the  bodies  be  in  equilibrio  at  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  be  then  weighed  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  or  if  they  be  weighed  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  be  then  carried  to  the  bottom  of  a  mine.  In  this  case, 
the  most  voluminous  will  become  the  lightest. 

ni.  It  would  therefore  be  attended  with  advantage  to  purchase  gold  in  summer, 
and  sen  it  in  winter ;  or  to  purchase  it  in  a  cold  place  and  to  sell  it  in  a  stove.  For 
gdd  is  generally  weighed  with  copper  or  brass  weights,  which  in  summer  lose  less 
of  their  absolute  weight  than  they  do  in  winter :  hence  it  follows,  that  in  sum- 
mer they  weigh  more.  Ry  these  means,  therefore,  a  larger  quantity  of  gold  will 
be  obtained  in  summer  than  in  winter;  consequently,  by  selling  it  in  winter  the 
buyer  will  get  less. 

In  purchasing  diamonds,  a  contrary  method  ought  to  be  pursued,  because  they 
are  weighed  with  copper  weights,  which  are  specifically  heavier.  If  a  weight  of* 
copper  then  be  in  equilibrio  with  a  weight  of  diamonds,  in  air  of  a  mean  temperature ; 
on  transporting  them  into  cold  air,  the  copper  will  preponderate ;  and  the  contrary 
will  be  the  case  when  they  are  transported  into  warmer  air.  Diamonds  therefore 
ought  to  be  purchased  in  cold  air,  or  in  winter,  and  to  be  sold  in  summer,  or  in 
warm  air. 

The  difiTerence  in  both  cases  is  however  so  small,  that  it  would  be  a  poor  specula- 
tion to  purchase  diamonds  in  winter,  with  a  view  of  selling  them  in  summer,  or  to  buy 
gold  in  summer  in  order  to  dispose  of  it  in  winter.    But  the  spirit  of  the  mathematics 

*  Ttao  weigbte  here  gif  ea  by  way  of  example,  aro  Frendi. 
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is  capable  of  shewing  and  appFeciating  the  difference;  and  though  this  pheoo- 
menon  may  be  of  little  use  in  traffic,  it  is  nevertheless  a  physical  and  a  mathematical 
truth. 

THBORBM   U. 

7*100  homogenous  weights  which  are  in  equiUbrium  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  whn 
suspended  from  a  balance  with  unequal  arms,  will  not  be  so  when  carried  to  the  sum 
mit  of  a  mountain,  or  to  the  bottom  of  a  mine. 

Let  us  suppose  a  balance  (Fig.  1&)  with  nneqaal  arms,  a  b 
and  B  D,  to  be  loaded  with  the  two  weights  p  and  q,  which  are 
in  equilibrio,  and  therefore  unequal :  if  the  balance  be  in  a  ho- 
rizontal situation,  these  weights,  as  they  tend  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  which  we  suppose  to  be  c,  will  form  with  the  balance  the 
unequal  angles  c  a  b  and  c  d  b  :  consequently  the  angle  ▲,  tt 
the  larger  arm,  will  be  the  least.  From  the  point  b,  let  M 
on  the  lines  of  direction  a  c  and  d  c,  the  perpendiedais  B  i 
B  V :  by  the  laws  of  mechanics  these  perpendiculars  will  be  in 
the  reciprocal  ratio  of  the  weights,  so  that  b  x  urill  be  to  b  f,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
weight  p  to  the  weight  Q :  that  is  to  say,  the  product  of  p  by  b  F  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  Qby  be. 

Now  let  the  balance  be  removed  nearer  to  the  centre  of  direction;  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  let  the  centre  be  brought  nearer,  as  to  c  for  eianple, 
by  which  means  the  new  directions  will  be  a  e  and  d  e  ;  and  let  b  e  and  b  /  be 
the  new  perpendiculars  to  these  lines  of  direction  :  if  the  ratio  of  b/ to  b  <  be 
the  same  as  that  of  b  f  to  b  b,  or  of  q  to  p,  there  will  still  be  an  equilibrium ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated  that  this  ratio  is  no  longer  ^the  same :  conse- 
quently the  product  of  q  by  b  e,  will  not  be  equal  to  that  of  p  by  b/;  and  therefore 
there  will  no  longer  be  an  equilibrium.  It  can  even  be  shewn  that,  when  the  centre 
is  brought  nearer,  the  ratio  of  b  e  to  b  b  will  be  iesa  than  that  of  b  /  to  b  r ; 
hence  it  follows  that  b  e  will  be  less  than  Is  required  to  make  these  ratias  equal; 
and  in  this  case  the  weight  nearest  the  point  of  suspension  will  preponderate. 

For  the  same  reason  the  contrary  effect  will  be  produced,  if  the  balance  be  re^ 
moved  iarther  from  the  centre,  by  transporting  it,  for  example,  to  the  aoramit  of  t 
mountain. 

It  may  here  be  asked,  why  does  the  equilibrium  subsist,  notwithstanding  taif 
demonstration  ?  The  reason  is  pkin  :  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  alwaya  at  so  great 
a  distance  compared  with  the  length  of  such  a  balance,  that  the  linea  of  direction  srr 
sensibly  parallel,  at  whatever  height  or  depth  above  or  helow  the  sur&ce  of  the  esrUi 
they  may  be  placed.  The  difference  therefore  from  an  exact  equilibrium  is  so  smsll, 
that  it  cannot  be  observed  with  the  most  perfect  balances  constructed  by  the  art 
of  man. 

pboblbm  zxv. 
Of  the  Central  Bre. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  observed  by  different  philoaophere,  ia 
the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  cannot  lielp  acknowledging  that  the  auHaeceven 
in  our  climates,  is  subject  to  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  which  we  experience.  At 
a  certain  depth,  not  very  great,  for  it  is  sufficient  to  descend  only  about  a  hondred 
feet,  the  heat  is  constantly  the  same,  that  is  to  say,  about  10  degrees  of  Reaamnr** 
thermometer,  or  54^  of  Fahrenheit.  This  is  observed  the  same  in  all  cHmatf 
and  in  all  countries. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  earth,  independently  of  the  variable  heat  of  the 
sun,  has  a  source  of  heat  peculiar  to  itself,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  arise. 
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Niy,  we  fhall  here  sbew  that  the  degree  of  heat  wUch  the  presence  of  toe  ran, 
during  several  months  of  the  year,  adds  to  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  or  that 
which  it  loses  by  his  absence,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  internal  heat. 

To  suppose  indeed  that  the  degree  of  cold  which  freezes  water  is  toe  zero, 
or  the  0  degree  of  heat,  would,  as  before  observed,  be  erroneous;  for  heat 
and  cold  are  merely  relative  terms.  If  the  common  liquors  of  our  earth  were 
of  the  nature  of  spirit  of  wine,  as  the  fluids  of  our  bodies  would  then  be 
proof  against  congelation,  unless  they  were  exposed  to  a  diminution  of  heat 
beyond  that  at  which  spirit  of  wine  freezes,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we 
should  experience  no  disagreeable  sensation  by  living  in  a  temperature  similar  to  that 
which  congeals  water ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  our  liquors  were  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  freeze  at  the  degree  at  which  wax  begins  to  become  fixed,  we  should  probably 
experience  at  this  temperature  the  same  sensation  as  we  experience  at  that  which 
congeals  water.  Every  degree  above  that  term  would  be  heat,  and  every  degree  be* 
low  it  would  be  cold. 

Besides,  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  absolute  degree  of  cold  would  congeal  all  liquors. 
Bot  spirit  of  wine  congeals  only  at  29  degrees  below  zero  of  Reaumur's  thermometer : 
there  is  still  heat  therefore  at  28  degrees,  though,  on  account  of  the  disagree- 
able sensation  which  we  experience,  we  call  it  severe  cold.  We  cannot  how- 
ever suppose  that  this  is  the  ultimate  degree  of  cold.  Several  reasons,  which  it 
would  be  too  tedious  to  explain  here,  give  reason  to  think  that  this  absolute  de- 
gree of  cold  is  a  thousand  degrees,  at  least,  below  the  zero  of  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer. 

But  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  240th  degree,  which  we  shall  assume  as  that  of 
the  absolute  privation  of  heat,  and  let  us  suppose  a  thermometer  the  zero  of  which 
is  placed  at  that  term ;  or  let  us  substitute,  in  one  of  our  common  thermometers,  the 
degree  240  for  that  luually  marked  zero,  which  is  only  the  degree  of  the  conge- 
lation of  water :  in  this  case  we  shall  have  250  degrees  for  the  term  which  we  call 
temperate.  But  taking  the  mean  degree  of  heat  during  summer  in  our  hemisphere, 
it  will  be  found,  that  it  does  not  exceed  26  degrees  above  that  of  the  congelation 
of  water,  and  oonsequentiy  16  above  temperate :  hence  we  have  for  this  degree 
of  heat  the  absolute  degree  of  266.  The  thermometer  therefore  will  vary  from 
temperate  to  the  greatest  heat  16  degrees  in  250,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
15th  part 

It  will  be  found,  in  like  manner,  that  the  mean  degree  of  the  cold  of  winter,  in  our 
northern  hemisphere,  is  6  degrees  below  congelation,  according  to  the  rate  of  Reau- 
mur's thermometer ;  that  is  to  say,  16  degrees  below  temperate :  hence  the  mean 
diminution  of  heat  below  temperate,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  sun,  is  about 
a  15th  part  of  the  heat  marked  by  the  degree  10.  Hence  it  follows,  that  from  winter 
to  summer,  the  variation  of  the  heat  is  at  most  only  ),  or  as  7  to  8.  But  it  is  highly 
probable,  as  M.  de  Mairan  has  shewn,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  for  1765,  and 
Buffon  in  the  supplement  to  his  Natural  History,  that  the  ratio  of  this  variation  is 
much  less. 

The  former  fixes  it  at  ^  or  as  31  to  32;  and  the  latter  at  ^  or  as  50  to  51. 
But  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  ratio  we  have  formed,  in  order  that  we  may  set 
out  from  a  principle  fully  proved. 

The  conclusion  we  thence  form,  and  it  is  a  consequence  which  cannot  be  denied, 
is  as  follows :  In  the  globe  of  the  earth  there  is  a  degree  of  constant  heat,  which  is 
at  least  7  or  8  times  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  .presence  of  the  sun  while  he 
illuminates  it  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  for  heating  it.  Here  then  we  have 
a  fire,  or  source  of  heat,  which  may  be  called  central.  It  now  remains  that  we  should 
examine  the  cause  of  it. 
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According  to  some  philosophers,  this  fire  is  merely  the  effect  of  the  continnl  efler- 
vescence  occasioned  by  the  mineral  matters  inclosed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  when 
they  meet  and  become  mixed  with  each  other.  Iron,  which  appears  to  be  univemlly 
diffused  throughout  nature,  and  which  communicates  its  colour  to argiUaoeonsesftht, 
produces,  as  is  well  known,  a  violent  effervescence  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  wbich  is 
also  very  abundant.  Hence,  say  they,  is  the  cause  whidi  excites  and  maintaiiB  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  that  continual  fire  by  which  it  is  heated,  and  which  often 
manifests  itself  by  the  eruptions  of  volcanoes,  dispersed  in  considerable  nambers  OTer 
its  surfisce :  volcanoes  according  to  these  philosophers,  are  the  chimneyt  or  ipirsdes 
of  this  central  fire. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  shew  the  absolute  falsity  of  this  opinion :  bat  it  does  not 
appear  that  a  fire  of  this  nature  can  be  general  throughout  the  bowels  of  the  esrth. 
The  number  of  the  volcanoes,  which  exist  at  its  suiface,  is  too  small  to  have  a  esme 
so  general :  there  are  even  very  few  of  them  that  bum  without  intemiptioo.  The 
central  fire,  however,  if  it  be  real,  must  be  constant  and  perpetual ;  and  therefore  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  recur  to  some  other  cause. 

Another,  which  has  long  appeared  to  possess  a  great  degree  of  probability,  k  u  fol- 
lows. The  central  heat,  say  some  philosophers,  is  nothing  else  than  the  heat  which 
the  body  of  the  earth,  continually  warmed  by  the  sun,  has  acquired  in  consequence 
of  the  presence  of  that  luminary.  But  let  ui  render  this  idea  more  fiuniliar  by  sn 
experiment. 

If  a  globe  of  iron,  which  revolves  round  its  axis  in  a  determinate  time,  and  whidi 
has  been  cooled  to  the  degree  of  ice,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  air,  be  exposed  before 
a  fire,  the  impression  of  the  fire  will  first  heat  the  surfiice,  and  the  heat  will  graduallj 
penetrate  to  its  interior  parts ;  so  that  after  a  great  number  of  revolutions  the  globe 
will  acquire  such  a  degree  of  internal  heat,  that  it  will  be  incapableof  receiving  sDore ; 
and  the  presence  of  the  fire  will  only  serve  to  make  it  retain  that  which  has  already 
been  communicated  to  it. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived  also,  that  the  nature  of  the  globe,  or  its  distance  irom 
the  fire,  may  be  such,  that  this  constant  degree  of  heat  shall  not  be  very  remote  froD 
that  of  the  congelation  of  water. 

In  this  case,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  as  it  is  the  surface  of  bodies  that  always 
begins  to  lose  the  heat  they  have  acquired,  because  it  loses  more  by  its  contact  with 
the  air  than  is  furnished  to  it  by  the  interior  parts,  it  will  necessarily  happen,  if  the 
surrounding  air  be  nearly  at  the  degree  of  congelation,  that  the  part  of  the  soxftoe 
which  is  illuminated  obliquely,  or  that  which  by  a  slower  revolution  la  opposite  to 
the  side  next  to  the  fire,  will  lose  a  little  of  its  heat ;  and  as  we  suppose  the  mean 
heat,  which  the  globe  has  acquired,  to  be  not  fiir  distant  from  the  degree  of  congela- 
tion, like  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  the  surface,  in  those  parts  l^ss  frvooraUy 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  heat,  may  assume  a  degree  of  cold  eqmil  to  that  of  ioe. 
Consequently,  if  there  were  on  the  surface  of  this  globe  some  onatter,  sachas  vax  or 
water,  susceptible  of  melting  and  congealing  alternately,  it  woold  certainly  expeiience 
these  alternations :  it  might  even  happen  that  it  would  remain  constantly  frosen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Poles;  thus  it  would  alternately  melt  and  be  congested  in 
the  mean  parts  between  the  Poles  and  the  equator,  and  it  would  always  remain  fluid 
in  the  environs  of  the  equator. 

But  this  is  exactly  what  takes  place  at  the  surfiice  of  the  earth :  exposed  for  a 
great  number  of  ages  to  the  benign  influence  of  the  sun,  the  heat  has  been  eoomB- 
nicated  to  its  most  interior  parts,  and  this  internal  heat  is  what  Is  called  the  «a<r«/ 
^^ire :  it  is  continually  receiving  an  additional  quantity,  and  this  makes  up  for  the 
loss  of  that  dissipated  at  its  surfiice,  by  the  contact  of  the  air  which  is  less  bested. 
In  a  word,  as  the  iron  globe  above  mentioned,  would  possess  to  the  depth  of  seveial. 
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liaef  bdow  its  siirlace,  a  neat  nearly  oongtant,  the  oegree  of  heat  which  prevails  to 
some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  is,  in  like  manner,  almost  invariable.* 

But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  mass  of  the  earth,  if  deprived  of  all  heat, 
snd  exposed  to  the  sun,  could  evar  acquire  that  heat  which  it  seems  to  possess.  How 
many  ages,  or  millions  of  ages,  would  be  necessary,  before  a  heat,  so  feeble  as  that 
of  the  sun,  could  melt  an  ocean  entirely  congealed,  and  insinuate  itself  into  Its 
howeU  1  In  our  opinion,  the  ice  melted  at  the  line  by  the  presence  of  the  sun  would 
luve  been  again  congealed  during  the  twelve  hours  of  his  absence ;  so  that  the 
globe  exposed  in  this  state  to  the  sun,  would  have  remained  in  it  to  eternity,  had 
Dot  some  other  powerful  cause  suddenly  communicated  to  it  that  fund  of  heat,  which, 
by  vivifying  nature,  renders  the  earth  habitable,  and  susceptible  of  vegetation.  - 

A  third  cause  of  the  central  heat  remains  to  be  examined :  it  is  that  of  Buffon. 

According  to  this  celebrated  philosopher,  the  earth  and  other  circum-solar  planets 
were  formerly  a  part  of  the  sun,  and  were  detached  from  its  surface  by  a  comet, 
which  entering  in  to  some  depth,  projected  the  fragments  to  different  distances. 
While  they  were  in  a  state  of  fusion,  each  of  them,  in  consequence  of  the  laws 
of  oniversal  gravitation,  must  necessarily  have  assumed  a  globular  form.  The  more 
considerable  masses,  such  as  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  being 
projected  in  this  manner,  flew  off  in  a  tangent,  whicb«  together  with  the  attractive 
force  of  the  sun,  made  them  describe,  around  that  luminary,  orbits  more  or  less 
elongated.  Such  of  these  new  planets  as  had  smaller  fragments  accidentally  in  their 
neighbourhood,  overcame  them  in  some  measure;  and  these  fragments,  turning 
around  the  larger  ones,  in  consequence  of  the  same  laws,  became  their  satellites. 
In  this  manner,  the  Earth,  Saturn,  and  Jupiter,  acquired  those  moons  by  which  they 
are  accompanied. 

If  this  generation  of  the  earth  and  circum-solar  planets  be  admitted,  it  is  evident 
that  these  globes  were  at  first  fluid ;  and  this  may  serve  to  explain  their  formation 
into  oblate  spheroids ;  for  the  earth  and  other  planets  must  have  necessarily  been, 
during  the  course  of  some  time,  either  in  a  state  of  fusion  or  of  semi-fluid  paste ; 
otherwise  their  diurnal  motion  could  not  have  given  them  that  form  which  they 
possess.  But  let  us  set  out  from  their  supposed  state  of  fusion.  Masses  of  so 
considerable  a  size  as  Venus,  the  Earth,  &c.,  could  not  certainly  cool  in  a  day  or  a 
year,  nor  even  in  twenty  centuries.  They  first  passed  from  a  state  of  fusion  to  that 
of  solidity ;  they  remained  long  impregnated  with  a  quantity  of  fire,  which  rendered 
them  uninhabitable.  At  length  their  surfiicc  has  gradually  cooled,  till  they  retained 
only  that  degree  of  heat  necessary  for  animal  life,  and  to  render  them  susceptible 
of  vegetation.  The  interior  parts  of  the  earth  still  possess  a  more  considerable 
degree  of  heat  than  the  surface,  and  this  heat  must  go  on  increasing  towardsHhe 
centre.     Such  is  the  central  ^e. 

But  by  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  cause  of  this  fire,  it  must  always  decrease, 
80  that  a  small  portion  of  it  is  every  day  lost.  It  appeara  indeed,  that  the  fertility 
of  the  earth  daily  decreases,  and  that  mankind  degenerate,  both  in  size  and  in 
strength.  This  diminution,  however,  cannot  be  proved;  we  have  not  been  long 
enough  possessed  of  an  instrument  proper  for  measuring  heat ;  it  is  not  much  sAiove 
half  a  century  since  comparative  thermometera  were  invented.  But  if  it  be  founds 
500  years  hence,  for  example,  that  the  constant  heat  in  the  caverns  below  the 
observatory  of  Paris,  is  not  more  than  7  or  8  degrees,  instead  of  9},  which  it  is  at 
present,  the  progressive  cooling  of  the  mass  of  the  earth  will  be  a  fact  which 
can  no  longer  be  doubted,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  that  heat,  and  of  its  de- 
crease; 

•  Wo  my  almost  invariafalc.becaiMe  we  are  aGqiuinted  with  no  obserrations  of  flio  thfenaometei 
iii  rabtenwteao  plaow,  bat  thoae  mode  in  the  oaTerna  below  the  obaeiTatory  at  Paris. 
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We  must  however  observe,  notwithstanding  our  respect  for  the  illaBtrioos  philo- 
sopher who  is  the  author  of  this  idea,  that  there  are  many- difficulties  io  regard  to 
this  formation  of  the  earth  and  planets,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  resolve. 

Ht.  If  the  planets  were  formed  in  this  manner,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
comets  could  have  a  different  origin :  and  if  the  latter  were  planets  drculating  arooiid 
the  sun,  the  Sovereign  Cause,  who  arranged  the  universe,  could,  with  equal  ease,iisTe 
formed  the  planets  in  the  same  manner. 

2nd.  It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  laws  of  motion  and  universal  giavita- 
tion,  the  position  and  dimension  of  the  orbits  of  these  new  planets ;  for  accordiiig  to 
what  has  been  demonstrated  by  Newton  and  others,  since  they  proceeded  from  tbc 
sun,  in  a  line  nearly  a  tangent  to  his  surface,  and  from  a  point  of  his  surfiioe,  they 
ought  at  each  revolution  to  pass  through  the  same  point :  this  however  is  not  the 
case ;  on  the  contrary,  the  orbits  of  the  planets  are  nearly  circular. 

It  appears  also,  that  in  this  projection  the  largest  masses  oonld  not  go  to  the 
greatest  distances,  and  describe  the  largest  circles ;  it  would  teem  that  the  smallett 
planets  ought  io  he  the  most  distant  from  the  sun ;  for  if  several  bodies  are  thrown 
promiscuously  by  any  force  whatever,  the  smallest  will  be  projected  with  the  greateit 
velocity. 

In  short,  the  effect  of  such  a  projection  is  beyond  calculation ;  and  it  may  be  aid 
also  that  the  comet  in  question,  while  it  ploughed  the  surface  of  the  sun,  oommuid* 
cated  to  it  an  impulse  which  made  it  change  its  place.  This  comet  indeed,  which 
could  carry  with  it  at  once  such  masses  as  the  planets,  must  have  been  of  an  enormous 
size,  and  impinging  against  the  sun  with  immense  velocity,  could  not  fiiil  to  cause  t 
small  displacement  of  that  luminary,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  our  system,  in  a  sort 
of  inert  state. 

Bemark. — TVhatever  may  be  the  fate  of  these  ideas,  the  following^  are  some  of  the 
consequences  which  Buffon  deduces  from  his  system  on  the  formation  of  the  earth, 
and  which  are  too  curious  to  be  omitted  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Setting  out  from  his  principles  on  the  formation  of  the  earth  and  the  planets, 
Buffon  made  a  series  of  very  curious  experiments,  to  determine  in  what  ratio  the  re- 
frigeration of  different  masses  of  matter  takes  place,  according  to  their  nature  and 
aize ;  and  from  these  experiments  he  concludes : 

That  a  globe,  such  as  Mercury,  must  have  required  2127  years  to  be  consolidated 
to  the  centre ;  24813  to  become  so  cold  that  it  could  be  touched ;  54192  to  be  redoeed 
to  its  present  temperature ;  and  in  the  last  place,  that  it  would  require  187775  to  h^ 
<:ome  so  cold  as  to  have  only  the  25th  part  of  its  present  temperature :  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  we  shall  call  these  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  epochs. 

That  Venus  must  have  employed  3596  years  in  the  first  epoch ;  41900  in  the 
second ;  91600  in  the  third  ;  and  that  228540  would  be  required  fi>r  the  fourth. 

That  the  earth  employed  in  the  first  epoch  2936  years ;  in  the  second  34270;  in 
the  third  74800 ;  and  that  168125  will  be  necessary  before  its  temperature  is  redaeed 
to  a  25th  part  of  what  it  is  at  present. 

The  earth  therefore  has  existed  112  thousand  years;  and  henoe  it  follows,  that 
Mercury  passed  the  degree  of  the  present  temperature  of  the  earth  30000  years 
ago ;  and  that  it  has  even  lost  already  six  of  the  25  degrees  which  remained  to  it 

That  the  moon  employed  only  644  years  in  the  first  epoch ;  7515  in  the  second; 
16409  in  the  third ;  and  72514  in  the  fourth 

Hence  the  moon,  15000  years  ago,  was  reduced  to  such  a  d^ree  of  coolness  as  to 
have  only  a  25th  part  of  the  heat  of  our  earth.  It  needs  therefore  excite  no  asto- 
nishment that  she  should  appear  to  us  as  an  accumulation  of  ice,  and  that  she 
exhibits  no  signs  of  living  nature.  If  she  had  inhabitants,  they  must  long  ago  hare 
been  congealed. 
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Man  employed  1130  years  in  becoming  notid  to  the  centre;  19000  in  the  second 
epoch ;  28S38  in  the  third ;  and  00,900  in  the  fourth :  consequently  this  planet  has 
been  useless  for  0  or  10  thousand  years. 

In  regard  to  Jupiter,  the  case  is  different :  he  must  have  employed  0400  years  in 
the  first  epoch,  and  will  require  110,000  for  the  second.  But  it  Is  only  112000 
years  since  the  earth  and  Jupiter  were  formed ;  consequently  7  or  8  thousand  years 
will  be  necessary,  before  Jupiter  can  be  cooled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  admit  placing 
the  foot  upon  it,  without  being  burnt.  When  it  attains  to  this  epoch,  it  will  require 
340400  years  before  it  be  reduced  to  our  present  temperature ;  and  then  469000  to 
lose  nearly  the  whole  of  its  heat  This  globe  then  will  begin  to  be  habitable,  when 
we  are  rendered  absolutely  torpid  with  cold. 

In  the  last  place,  Saturn  employed  5140  years  In  becoming  fixed  to  the  centre ; 
and  required  59900  before  he  was  fit  to  be  touched  :  the  duration  of  his  third 
epoch  will  be  130800  years;  and  of  this  epoch  above  47000  years  have  already 
elapsed;  so  that  it  will  be  above  84000  years  before  his  temperature  is  reduced 
to  that  of  the  earth. 

In  regard  to  the  satellites,  we  shall  only  observe  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
•re  in  a  habitable  state  and  fit  for  vegetation,  the  fourth  of  Jupiter  excepted,  which 
is  already  advanced  in  its  fourth  epoch :  the  third  of  Saturn  is  nearly  at  the  same 
degree  of  temperature  as  the  earth,  but  rather  somewhat  warmer ;  the  fourth  is  con- 
siderably  advanced  in  its  fourth  epoch ;  and  the  fifth  must  have  been  a  mass  of  ice 
fur  iiesrly  50000  years 
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dmstnciion  of  the  Barometer  .^-^To  meaeure  the  VariationM  of  the  Gravity  of  the  Air. 

The  barometer  is  one  of  those  instruments  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  17th  century,  a  period  that  gave  birth  to  a  great  many  happy  ideas. 
This  instrument,  which  serves  to  determine  the  variations  that  take  place  in  the 
gravity  of  the  air,  derives  its  name  from  two  Greek  words,  $apos  and  /Airpw,  the 
former  of  which  ngnifies  weight,  and  the  latter  to  measure.  It  was  the  invention  of 
Torricelli,  a  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Galileo,  who  employed  it  chiefly  to  prove 
the  gravity  of  the  air  in  which  we  live  and  l)reathe.  But  it  was  Pascal  who  first  disco- 
vered its  variations,  by  means  of  the  famous  experiment  which  he  caused  his  brother- 
iu-Liw  to  make  on  the  Puy-de-Dome,  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clermont. 
It  enabled  him  to  demonstrate,  in  the  most  evident  manner,  the  gravity  of  the  air, 
which  some  still  persisted  to  deny,  notwithstanding  the  experiment  of  Torricelli. 

A  barometer  may  be  easily  constructed  without  much  expense.  Provide  a  vessel, 
some  inches  in  depth,  filled  with  mercury,  and  a  glass  tube  30  or  35  inches  in  length, 
hermetically  sealed  at  one  end.  .  Invert  the  tube,  that  is  to  say  turn  the  sealed  end 
downwards,  and  fill  it  with  mercury ;  apply  your  finger  to  the  top  so  as  to  keep 
it  shut,  and  having  turned  the  sealed  end  uppermost,  immerse  the  open  end  into 
the  mercury  in  the  vessel,  and  remove  your  finger,  so  as  to  allow  the  mercury  in 
the  tube  to  have  a  communication  with  that  in  the  vessel :  the  column  of  mercury 
contained  in  the  tube  will  then  fall,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  its  upper  extremity 
will  remain  about  28  inches,  more  or  less,  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
vessel,  if  the  experiment  be  performed  at  a  small  height  only  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  In  this  manner  you  will  have  a  barometer  constructed ;  and  if  by  any  contriv- 
ance you  can  fix  the  tube  thus  immersed  in  the  mercury,  the  end  of  the  column  of 
mercury  will  be  seen  to  fluctuate  between  the  height  of  27  and  28  inches,  or  29  or 
30  inches  English,  according  to  the  different  constitutions  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  is  a  barometer  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  such  as  it  was  when  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  Torricelli.  At  present,  a  glass  tube,  from  33  to  36  inches  in  length,  is 
employed :  it  is  hermetically  sealed  at  the  one  end,  and  bent  at  the  other,  after 
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having  been  dilated  at  an  enameller*8  lamp,  so  as  to  resemble  a 
pbial,  as  seen  in  the  figure  (Fig.  19.)  This  tube  is  filled  by  indin- 
ing  it,,  and  pouring  in  the  mercury  at  different  times,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  when  placed  upright  the  mercury  in  the  phial 
rises  only  to  about  half  its  height,  as  a  b.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  line  cab  and  the  liue  d  e,  at  which  the  mercury 
maintains  itself,  is  the  height  of  the  column  which  counterhs^ 
lances  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. This  glass  tube,  when  filled  with  mercury,  is  affixed 
to  a  piece  of  board,  more  or  less  ornamented;  the  interval 
between  the  28th  and  3 1st  inch  above  o  b,  is  divided  into  tenths, 
and  the  words  uttUd  weather,  fair,  ckaKgeabU,  rain,  ttormy,  are 
inscribed  at  equal  dbtances,  beginning  at  the  line  of  28  inches. 
Such  is  the  construction  of  the  barometers  commonly  sold  in 
the  shops :  but  to  render  them  good,  some  precautions  are  ne- 
cessary. 

1  st.  The  diameter  of  the  phial,  or  lower  receptacle  of  the  mer- 
cury  must  be  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  tube, 
otherwise  the  line  a  b,  as  may  be  easily  perceived,  will  sensibly  vary  as  the  mer- 
cury rises  or  fiills. 

2d.  The  mercury  must  be  purified  from  air  as  much  as  possible,  or  at  least  to  a 
certain  degree ;  and  the  tube  ought  to  be  heated  and  rubbed  in  the  inside,  to  remove 
the  moisture  and  dust  which  generally  adheres  to  it ;  otherwise  there  will  be  a  disen- 
gagement from  it  of  air,  which  occupying  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  will,  by 
its  elasticity,  form  a  counterpoise  to  the  gravity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  cause  the 
column  to  remain  lower  than  it  ought  to  da  This  air  also,  being  dilated  by  beat, 
will  produce  on  the  column  of  mercury  a  much  greater  effect,  so  that  its  motions 
will  depend  both  on  the  heat  and  gravity  of  the  air,  while  it  ought  to  depend  on  the 
latter  cause  alone. 

Several  expedients  have. been  adopted  for  lengthening  the  scale  of  the  barometer : 
sometimes  the  top  of  the  tube  has  been  bent  aside ;  the  diagonal  instead  of  the  perpen- 
dicular of  the  rectangle  becoming  the  scale.  But  the  most  popular  expedient  is  that 
adopted  in  what  is  called  the  wheel  barometer. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  bent  tube,  A  b  c  (Fig.  20.) 
closed  at  a,  the  height  of  a  above  c  not  being  less  than  31  or  32 
inches,  the  end  c  being  open,  and  the  tube  filled  with  mercury. 
The  mercury  will  fall  in  the  leg  a  b  till  the  difference  of  the 
levels  of  B  and  F  be  equal  to  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury 
which  balances  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  every  change 
in  the  level  of  B  will  produce  a  corresponding  but  opposite  one 
in  that  of  T ;  so. that  the  change  in  the  height  of  the  barometer 
column  is  double  the  change  of  the  level  f«  On  p  a  small  iron 
ball  floats,  and  a  string  attached  to  the  ball  passes  over  the 
pulley  p,  and  to  the  end  of  the  string  is  attached  a  weight  w, 
PC  somewhat  lighter  than  the  ball  at  f.    The  axis  of  the  pulley 

L  passes  through  the  centre  of  a  large  graduated  circular  plate  a. 

^  I  This  aTTs  carries  a  hand  h,  which  revolves  when  the  pulley  is 

^^  turned. 

When  the  mercury  e  rises,  and  f  fiills,  the  floating  ball,  not  being  completely  ba- 
lanced by  w,  falls  with  it ;  and  the  string,  pressed  by  the  weight  on  the  wheel  p,  turns 
it,  and  with  it  the  hand  which  points  out,  on  the  graduated  plate,  the  inches  and  parts 
of  the  height  of  the  barometer's  column. 

When  B  falls  F  rises ;  and  the  hand  retrogrades  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the 
graduated  arc. 
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PROBLEX   ZXYII. 

Do€B  the  sugpension  of  the  mercury  im  the  barometer  depend  on  the  gravity  or  the 

eloMticity  of  the  air  f  " 

We  iDtroduce  tliU  question,  roereljf  because  it  has  been  discussed  in  some  books  of 
natoral  philosophy,  tiie  authors  of  which  have  determined  that  thu  phenomenon 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  elasticity,  and  not  to  the  gravity  of  the  air.  The  fol- 
lowing analysis  will  shew  how  ill  founded  is  the  reasoning  of  those  who  entertain  this 
opinion. 

In  this  question  there  are  two  cases.  In  one  of  them  the  barometer  is  supposed  to 
be  placed  in  the  open  air ;  and  this  properly  is  the  one  which  we  here  propose  to 
examine.  In  the  other,  it  is  proposed  to  be  shut  up  in  a  room  so  close,  that  no  air  oan 
penetrate  to  it ;  or  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  from  which  the  air  is  excluded. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  second  case,  that  the  cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  mercury  is 
the  elasticity  of  the  air  alone ;  but  to  extend  this  to  the  case  where  the  barometer  is 
exposed  to  tiie  open  air,  is  reasoning,  we  will  venture  to  say,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of 
a  philosopher. 

To  ascertain  to  which  of  the  two  causes  the  suspension  of  the  mercury  in  the  baro- 
meter, exposed  to  the  open  air,  ought  to  be  ascribed,  let  us  suppose  the  air  to  be 
deprived  of  its  weight  or  elasticity ;  and  let  us  examine  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence. 

If  the  air  were  deprived  of  its  elasticity,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  fall  back 
upon  itself,  and  form  around  the  earth  a  kind  of  ocean  of  a  peculiar  fluid,  the  height 
of  which  would  be  much  less  than  that  of  our  atmosphere ;  but  it  would  still  have 
the  same  weight,  for  a  ball  of  hair  which  has  lost  its  elasticity,  and  is  reduced  to  a 
less  volume,  weighs  as  much  as  it  did,  when  in  consequence  of  its  elasticity  it  occu- 
pied a  much  larger  space.  The  mercury  in  the  barometer,  if  immersed  to  the  bottom 
of  this  fluid,  would  sustain  neither  more  nor  less  pressure,  and  consequently  would 
maintain  itself  at  the  same  height. 

Let  us  now  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  air,  preserving  its  elasticity,  has 
lost  its  gravity.  In  this  case,  as  the  parts  of  the  air  would  experience  no  impldiment 
to  recede  from  each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  as  their  elasticity  would  not  be  compressed 
by  the  weight  resulting  from  the  force  exercised  by  the  superior  on  the  inferior  parf  a, 
the  air  would  be  dissipated,  without  exercising  any  action  on  the  column  of  mercury ; 
unless  we  suppose,  at  thi^top  of  the  atmosphere,  a  transparent  arch  to  confine  the 
dastidty  of  the  air ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  a  spring,  to  exercise  an  action  with  one 
of  its  extremities,  ought  to  rest  against  some  fixed  point  with  the  other.  But  as  such 
a  supposition  is  ridiculous.  It  is  evident  that  what  confines  the  spring  or  elasticity  of 
the  air  is  its  weight. 

Since  the  air  then,  if  deprived  of  its  weight,  and  endowed  with  all  the  elasticity 
possible,  would  have  no  action  on  the  mercury  in  the  barometer ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  it  would  still  maintain  the  mercury  at  the  same  height,  though  deprived  of 
its  elasticity,  provided  it  retained  its  weight,  it  may  be  asked  to  what  cause  this' 
suspension  ought  to  be  ascribed?  The  answer  is  so  easy  that  it  is  needless  to  men- 
tion it. 

PROBLBM   XXTUI. 

Use  of  the  Barometer  to  foretel  the  approach  of  fine  or  of  bad  weather,    Preeautione 

to  be  observed  in  this  respect,  in  order  to  avoid  error. 

One  of  the  principal  uses  of  the  barometer,  is  to  foretel  the  approach  of  fine  or  of 
bad  weather.  Experience  has  indeed  shown  that  the  rise  of  the  barometer,  above  its 
mean  height,  is  generally  followed  by  fine  weather ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
when  it  falls  below  that  height,  it  indicates  the  continuation  or  approach  of  rain. 
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These  rales,  however,  tre  not  absolutely  general  and  infallible.  Wmd  alio  has  t 
great  influence* on  the  rise  or  hU.  of  the  mercoiy  in  the  barometer;  and  therefore 
we  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  few  rales,  founded  on  observation,  which  may  enaUe 
those  who  have  barometers,  to  form  a  more  certain  opinion  respecting  their  indi- 
cations. 

1st.  The  rising  of  the  mercury  announces,  in  general,  fine  weather ;  and  its  fiill  b 
a  sign  of  bad  weather,  as  rain,  snow,  hail,  or  storms. 

2d.  During  very  hot  weather,  a  sudden  £ill  of  the  mercury  indicates  a  stonn 
and  thunder. 

Sd.  In  winter,  the  rising  of  the  mercury  presages  frost ;  and  in  the  time  of  froit, 
if  the  mercury  falls  three  or  four  Unes,  it  announces  a  thaw ;  but  if  it.  rises  during  t 
continued  thaw,  snow  will  certainly  follow.  * 

4th.  When^bad  weather  takes  place  immediately  after  a  Ul  of  the  mercury,  it 
will  not  be  of  long  duration ;  and  the  case  will  be  the  same  in  regard  to  fine  wes- 
ther,  if  it  speedily  follows  a  rise  of  the  mercury. 

5th.  But  during  bad  weather,  if  the  mercury  rises  a  great  detl,  and  continaes  to 
do  so  for  two  or  three  days,  before  the  bad  weather  is  past,  a  change  may  be  expected 
to  fine  weather,  which  will  be  of  some  duration. 

6th.  In  fine  weather,  if  the  mercury  falls  very  low,  and  continues  so  for  two  or 
three  days  before  rain  takes  place,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  rain  will  he 
violent,  of  long  duration,  and  accompanied  with  a  strong  wind. 

7tb.  Irregularity  in  the  motion  of  the  mercury,  announces  uncertain  and  variable 
weather. 

Such  are  the  rules  given  by  Desaguliers,  according  to  a  series  of  observations  made 
by  BIr.  Patrick,  a  celebrated  constructor  of  barometers,  at  London. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  liable  to  exceptions  and  variations. 

It  is  known,  for  example,  that  in  the  countries  situated  between  the  tropics,  the 
barometer  scarcely  varies ;  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  it  always  maintuns  itself  within 
a  few  lines  more  or  less  of  28  inches.*  This  is  a  phenomenon  difficult  to  be  ex- 
plained:  and  no  reason  ever  yet  assigned  for  it^  appears  satisfiuitory.  Those  therefore 
would  De  deceived  who  should  apply  the  above  rules  to  a  barometer,  transported  to 
these  countries. 

It  frequently  happens,  also,  that  the  falling  of  the  mercury  takes  place  without  so? 
rain ;  but  in  that  case  a  considerable  degree  of  wind  prevails,  if  not  in  the  lower,  at 
least  in  the  upper  part  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  Mr.  Hawksbee  contrived  so  experi- 
ment, by  which  he  produced  that  effect  on  the  barometer  artificially. 

PROBLEM   XXIX. 

How  comes  it  that  the  greatest  height  of  the  barometer  annomnees  fine  weather,  aiti  the 

least  the  approach  of  rain,  or  of  bad  weather  9 

Those  not  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  barometer,  and  who  are  ignorant 
that  the  mercury  generally  rises  when  the  sky  is  serene  and  the  air  very  pore,  and 
that  its  fall,  on  the  other  hand,  generally  takes  place  befkiie  rain,  would  no  dovbi 
judge  differently,  and  suppose  that  the  mercury  ought  to  ^l  when  the  air  is  serene 
and  pure,  and  to  rise  when  the  air  is  charged  and  impregnated  with  vapours ;  for  it 
is  natural  to  believe,  that  pure  and  serene  air  is  lighter  than  that  whidT  holds  ia 
solution  a  great  deal  of  vapours.  The  progress  of  the  mercury  in  the  banwieter  is 
however  quite  the  reverse ;  it  is  therefore  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  the  sabje^ 
of  much  discussion  among  philosophers,  but  without  success ;  for  all  their  explsoa^ 
tions  overture  themselves,  and  not  one  of  them  will  bear  examination. 

*  The  natnral  mean  height  of  the  baraaieter  ia  80  Kajfliih  faichca. 
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Some  philofophera  hmve  Mud :  tbe  air  is  never  more  serene  and  more  transparent 
tbaii  when  well  charged  with  vapours,  or  at  least  when  they  are  perfectly  dissolved 
and  combined  with  it ;  for  it  is  the  property  of  perfect  solutions  to  be  transparent : 
it  it  not  therefore  astonishing  that  the  mercury,  being  pressed  down  by  a  greater 
weight,  should  in  this  case  rise.  But  when  the  aqueous  vapours  are  separated  from 
tbe  air  by  any  cause,  they  disturb  its  transparency,  and  begin  to  be  precipitated :  they 
no  longer  contribute  to  its  weight,  since  they  are  not  suspended  in  it ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  this,  they  quote  the  celebrated' experiment  of  Rammaasini,  which  is  as  follows. 

Take  a  narrow  vessel,  several  feet  in  height,  and  having  filled  it  with  water,  plane 
npon  it  a  bit  of  cork,  with  a  leaden  weight  suspended  from  it  by  a  thread,  so  that 
tbe  whole  shall  float.  When  the  vessel  has  been  thus  prepared,  put  it  into  the 
Male  of  a  balance,  and  load  the  other  scale  until  an  equilibrium  is  produced.  If  the 
thread  by  which  the  lead  is  attached  to  the  cork,  be  then  cut,  it  is  observed  that, 
while  the  Jead  is  falling,  this  side  of  the  balance  is  lightened,  and  the  other  prepon- 
derates.  Hence  it  is  evident,  say  the  above  philosophers,  that  while  a  weight  is 
iailing  in  a  fluid,  it  exercises  no  pressure  on  the  base ;  consequently,  while  the 
vapours,  collected  in  the  air,  are  precipitating  themselves,  or  after  they  begin  to 
be  precipitated,  the  air  is  lighter,  and  the  mercury  becomes  charged  with  a  less 
weight.  k 

This  reasoning,  which  is  that  of  Leibnitz,  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  experiment  of  Rammazini  proves  only  that  the  scale  of  the 
balance  is  unloaded  during  the  fall  of  the  weight ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  tbe 
bottom  of  the  vessel  is  leased  by  the  quantity  of  the  weight  which  is  falling ;  for 
these  are  two  things  very  different.  Recourse  must  therefore  be  had  to  another 
eiplanation. 

For  our  part,  we  agree  with  M.  de  Luc,*  that  the  only  cause  of  the  felling  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  on  the  approach  of  rain,  is  the  diminution  of  the  gravity 
of  the  air,  when  saturated  with  aqueous  vapours.  In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  air 
is  never  heavier  than  when  it  is  exceedingly  pure ;  and  we  are  inclined  \o  think  so 
for  various  reasons. 

The  vapours  seen  floating  u  tbe  atmosphere,  under  the  form  of  clouds,  are  nothing 
but  a  solution  of  water  in  air :  while  this  combination  is  imperfect,  it  is  only  semi- 
transparent,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  all  solutions.  I^e  vapours,  when  in  that 
state,  are  observed  to  rise  in  the  atmosphere,  sind  hence  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  they  are  lighter  than  air.  The  state  of  the  air,  in  regard  to  gravity,  when  thus 
charged  with  vapours,  may  be  deduced  from  the  gravity  of  the  vapours  themselves ; 
and  since  they  are  lighter  than  the  air-in  which  they  ascend,  we  must  infer  that  the 
air  in  which  they  are  dissolved  is  lighter  than  pure  air. 

But  it  may  be  said,  how  can  we  conceive  that  air  combined  with  a  fluid  heavier 
than  itself  should  become  lighter  ?  It  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  combination  here 
meant  were  only  the  interposition  of  watery  particles  between  those  of  the  air,  as 
might  have  been  believed,  before  the  improved  state  of  chemistry  had  thrown  light 
on  a  number  of  questions  relating  to  the  most  common  phenomena,  this  would  be 
impossible.  But  this  is  not  the  mechanism  of  solutions,  or  of  the  combination 
of  bodies  with  each  other  ;  each  particle  of  the  solvent  combines  with  each  particle 
of  the  dissolved  body,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  takes  place  here  by  the 
medium  of  fire,  which  is  far  lighter  than  either  air  or  water.  We  can  therefore  form 
no  conclusion  respecting  the  weight  of  compound  particles  from  that  of  the  separated 
particles.  Besides,  in  this  state  of  combination,  they  noay  be  endowed  with  a 
greater  repulsive  force ;  and  thu  even  seems  to  be  very  probable,  since  the  expansi- 
bilitv  of  water,  when  reduced  into  vapour,  is  immense.     There  can  be  no  absurdity 

*  "  Traiti  6m  BaionietNC,  ThermoaelrM/'  &e.  Gcnere,  1770,  t  Tota.  4to. 
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then  in  ■uerdng  that  ur  charged  with  vapours  is  lighter  than  pure  air.  Thb  will 
perhaps  be  demonttrated  some  da;  i  priori,  by  chemical  procetaei  i  and  ihould  tUa 
be  the  caw,  pbilotophen  wiU  be  mucb  turprued  at  the  difficulty  which  hai  hitherto 
occurred  in  attempting  to  eiplun  the  blliiig  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  on  the 
approach  of  rain. 

FBOBLKM   XXI. 

Of  li*  Compound  Baromtttr. 
It  has  already  been  leen  tbot  ■  column  of  mercury  of  about  30  inchei  in  height,  ia 
neceuary  to  counterbalance  the  weiglit  of  the  atmosphere!  and  hence  it  follows, 
that  a  simple  barometer  can  never  be  at  a  lets  height,  unless  some  Suid  heaTier  than 
mercury  be  employed.  As  this  length  has  been  found  incotiTeuient,  attenipta  bare 
been  made  to  shorten  it;  with  a  view,  as  it  would  seem,  of  confining  it  within  the 
same  extent  as  the  thermometer,  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  much  len  sise.  The 
method  in  which  this  has  been  accomplished,  ii  u  follows : 

The  principle  of  the  constniction  of  theae  barooMtert,  wniista  in  opposing  several 
columns  of  mercury  to  one  of  air  t  so  that  theae  columns  taken  together  ibalt  have 
the  same  length,  vit.  30  inches,  which  one  ought  to  have  in  order  to  be  in  equilibriuin 
with  the  weight  of  the  atmosphye.  Consequently,  30  inches,  or  the  common  height 
of  the  mercury,  must  be  divided  by  the  length  intended  to  be  given  to  the  barometer ; 
the  quotient  will  give  the  number  of  eolumni  of  mercury  which  must  be  opposed  to 
the  weight  of  the  air. 

Thus,  if  a  barometer  only  \5  or  16  inches  in  length  be  required,  it  must  be  formed 
of  three  glass  tubes,  joined  together  by  four  cylindrie  parts  of  a  larger  size,  ai  ap- 
pears Fig.  21.     Two  of  these  tube*  must  be  filled  with  mer- 
Fig,7\.  eury^  ^^^  have  a  communication  with  each  other,  by  means 

of  the  third,  which  ought  to  be  filled  with  a  lighter  fluid. 
Thus  the  first  branch,  from  d  to  l,  is  filled  with  mercury  ;  tbe 
second,  from  a  to  r,  is  half  filled  with  eoloared  oil  of  tartar,  and 
half  ivitfa  carob.bean  oil;  and  the  third,  from  r  to  o,  is  filled 
with  mercury.  This  arrangement  therefore  is  the  same  thing, 
H  if  these  two  column*  of  mercury  were  pUced  one  above  the 
otbeC;  for  it  may  be  easily  perceived  that  the  column  of  mer. 
cury  P  B,  presses  on  the  first  by  means  of  the  intermediate 
column  FB,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  above  it. 
In  this  kind  of  barometer,  it  is  the  separation  of  the  two  li- 
quors, contained  in  the  branch  ■  f,  that  serve*  to  indicate  the 
variationB  of  the  weight  of  the  atmoiphEre ;  and  for  this  ntaoa 
these  two  liquors  must  be  of  different  colours,  and  of  different  specific  gravitie*,  to 
prevent  them  from  mixing. 

To  fill  this  barometer,  stop  the  aperture  a,  snd  pour  mercury  into  the  two  lateral 
branches  through  the  aperture  b  ;  then  pour  the  two  liquors  into  the  middle  bnncb, 
through  tbe  same  aperture  t  after  which  it  must  be  hermetically  sealed. 

If  a  barometer  only  9  or  10  inches  in  height  were  reqiured, 
Fig^^  30  mutt  be  divided  by  0  or  10,  which  wUl  give  3;  eowe- 

quently,  three  branches  containing  9  or  10  inches  of  mercury, 
and  two  communicating  branchei  filled  with  oil  of  tartar  and 
carob  oil,  will  be  necessary.  This  barometer,  consisting  of 
five  branches,  is  represented  Fig.  22.  It  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  height  of  each  branch  ought  to  be  estimated 
by  the  difference  of  the  level  of  the  liquor  in  the  upper  reser- 
voir, and  that  of  the  liquor  in  the  lower. 
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This  constraction,  invented  by  M.  Amontons,  bas  the  advantage  of  lessening  iht 
height  of  the  barometer,  which  is  sometimes  inconvenient ;  and  of  rendering  it  fitter  for 
being  employed  under  certain  drcumstaiices  as  an  ornament.  But  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  this  advantage  is  gained  at  the  expense  of  exactness.  M.  de  Luc  says  that  he  never 
was  able  to  obtain  a  tolerable  instrument  of  this  kind.  The  intermediate  column  acti 
aa  A  thermometer ;  and  those  who  have  attempted  to  prove  that  this  does  not  injure  thv 
accuracy  of  the  instrument,  did  not  reflect  that  their  reasoning  is  true  only  wheo 
the  line  of  the  separation  of  the  two  colours  is  in  the  middle  of  the  height  of  the 
tube 

7%€  Marine  Barometer, 
The  barometer  constructed  in  the  ordinary  way  would  evidently  be  useleu  on 
board  a  ship  at  sea,  as  the  pitching  and  rolling  of  the  vessel  would  keep  the  mercarjr 
in  the  tube  in  a  state  of  perpetual  oscillation.  This  inconvenience  has  been  over- 
come by  making  the  greater  portion  of  the  tube  of  very  narrow  bore,  but  terminated 
by  a  cylindrical  portion  of  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  instru- 
ment ia  suspended  by  a  spring  and  gimbals,  at  a  point  near  the  top,  which  is  found  in 
each  case  by  trial.  Thus  improved,  these  instruments  are  in  very  great  use  both  in 
the  royal  navy  and  in  merchant  ships ;  and  they  have  rendered  most  important  ser- 
vice to  the  maritime  interests  of  the  comYn unity,  by  giving  notice  of  approaching 
storms,  when  frequently  Hhere  have  been  no  other  indications  which  could  have 
induced  the  mariner  to  make  the  necessary  prepartions  for  encountering  them. 

The  Mountain  Barometer* 
The  barometer  in  this  form  has  been  extensively  used  by  travellers  to  make  ob- 
servations for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  height  of  mountains. 

We  extract  the  following  description  from  *'  A  Treatise  on  the  principal  Mathema- 
tical Instruments  used  in  Surveying,  Levelling,  and  Atronoray,*'  by  F.  W.  Simms, 
civil  engineer;  a  work  which  we  cordially  recommend  to  all  persons  desirous  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  use  of  such  instruments. 

In  the  brass  box  A  (Fig.  23.)  which  covers  the  cistern  of  mercury,  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube,  are  two  slits  made  horizontally,  precisely  similar  and  opposite  to 

each  other,  the  plane  of  the  upper  edges  of  which  represents  the 
beginning  of  the  scale  of  inches,  or  the  zero  of  the  barometer* 
The  screw  b,  at  the  bottom,  performs  a  double  office ;  first,  it  is 
the  means  of  adjusting  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  glass 
cistern  to  zero,  by  just  shutting  out  the  light  from  passing  be- 
tween it  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  above-named  slits ;  and 
secondly,  by  screwing  it  up,  it  forces  the  quicksilver  upwards, 
and  by  filling  every  part  of  the  tube,  renders  the  instrument 
lj'A\  portable.    By  the  help  of  a  vernier  the  divided  scale  on  the 

'/J9a\  upper  part  is  divided  to  the  five-hundreth  part  of  an  inch ;  and 

f'^i^n  \  even  the  thousandth  part  may  be  estimated.    The  screw  c,  at 

C\  the  top,  moves  a  sliding  piece  on  which  the  vernier  scale  is 

V  divided,  the  xero  of  which  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  piece. 

In  taking  the  height  of  the  mercury,  the  sliding  piece  is  brought 
down  and  set  nearly  by  the  hand,  and  the  contact  of  the  zero  of 
the  vernier  with  the  top  of  the  mercurial  column  is  then  perfected  by  the  screw  c, 
which  moves  the  vernier  the  small  quantity  that  may  be  required  just  to  exclude  the 
light  from  passing  between  the  lower  edges  of  the  sliding  piece,  and  the  spherical  sur- 
face of  the  mercury. 

The  barometer  is  attached  to  the  stand  by  a  ring,  in  which  it  turns  round  with 
•  smooth  and  steady  motion  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  in  the  best  light  for  reading 
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off,  &c. ;  «iid  the  tri]>od  itaDd,  wh«u  clowd,  foniM  «  nfe  ind  CMTninit  p>ddr«-aM 

A  lubitilule   for  tlic  Urometer  wu  inveiitcd  ■  few  ■  jem  i^  hj  Vi.  A&, 
optidui,  of  Edinburgb ;  it  ii  that  deteribed  in  the  patent. 

Tbe  prindple  of  the  initrumenl,  vfaich  u  nlled  ■  Sgmpifomtttr,  coDiiiti  in  Bwor- 
in;  tlie  weight  of  the  mir  bj  the  comprcMionofm  column  of  gu.  Itconiiite  ofitebeof 
glau  A  ■  c  D  (Fig.  24. )  about  18  indiee  long,  «Dd  07  ofan  inch  dbmeter  inu^  IcTBi- 
iMtedabove  bjr ■  bulb  D.  and  baring  thelower  ntremitj  bent  upward,  and  a;ti&f 
_  into  ao  oral  ciitern  a,  open  at  the  ti^    Tbe  Mi 

D  being  filled  wilb  hydrogen  gaa,  and  a  part  of  tbe 
ditern  a  and  the  tube  b  with  almond  oQ.  eoloartd 
with  anchiua  root,  the  encloied  gas,  b;  dungiaf  it> 
bulk  according  to  tbe  preuure  of  the  atimaphen  <■ 
the  oil  in  the  eiilem,  produoei  a  cOTrespoDding  den- 
tion  or  depreuion  of  tbe  oil  in  the  tube,  Ibnbj 
indicating  the  variatioa*  In  the  wei^t  <rf'  Um  itao- 
ipbere.  The  Male  for  meaiuiing  theae  chai^  ii 
detenniaed  bypUdng  tbe  iuitniment,«ith  an  accunU 
barometer  and  thermonieter,  in  an  apparatn  whm 
the  air  can  be  rarefied  or  randenaed,  ao  as  to  nakt 
tbe  barometer  itsnd  at  27.  30,  or  any  other  gumtier 
of  iDchri.  The  different  bcigbti  of  the  oil  in  tlw 
tube  of  tbe  ■ympieMOieter,  cormpondii^  to  tlMe 
pmnti,  being  marked  on  iti  acale  ■  r,  and  the  i|>acei 
between  tbem  being  divided  into  100  equal  puit, 
these  diviiiont  rcpreient  hundredth!  ofaninchiatbi 
mercurial  cotumu. 

To  correct  the  error  that  would  aiiae  froD  tbt 
diange  produced  in  the  gat  bf  rariatiouj  ol  tcapen- 
ture,  the  principal  icale  B  >  ii  made  to  ilide.  oo  anathtt 
Q  H,  lo  graduated,  aa  to  repretent  the  amooot  of  tint 
chanftecorretpondingtolhcdegTeeaofa  thennomettt, 
I  K,  attached  to  the  initrumeot. 

To  uie  the  initiumeut,  note  the  height  of  tbe  th«t- 

looineter,   and  tet  tbe  indi^  o,  which  ii  upon  tbe 

■lidlng  acale,  to  the  degree  of  temperature  on  the  fixed 

acale ;  then  the  height  of  tbe  oil,  h  indiated  bj  tbi 

acale,  ii  the  preuure  of  the  air,  or  the  hejgbt  oi  the 

Dwrcurj  in  the  barometer  at  the  time.     The  itidiag 

tcale  ia  moved  bj  meani  of  tbe  knob  l. 

Tbii  inttrumenl  hat  been  thought  to  affoid  more  delicate  indicationi  than  the  ba- 

IOmeter,  of  cAoaj^ei  In  the  atmotpberic  preuure ;  and  the  preiaara  determioed  by  aa 

Inatrument  of  thii  kind  haa  been  found  to  agree  verj  well  with     lOaa  giran  b;  ihc 

barometer,  not  differing  more  than  from  the  eu^AlA  to  the  tkirtitth  part  of  as  ioch. 


WAat  ipaet  vaiiU  b*  oeeupitd  by  a  cubit  inch  e/air.i^earrUd  lallttlttigkt^li» 

larlli'i  ttmi-diamtttr  t 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  ur,  in  conieqacnce  of  iti  elaatidtj,  wbco  cfaargad 
with  a  double  weight,  ii  reduced  to  one  half  of  ita  rolume,  and  looa  in  proportioa; 
at  leatt  aa  &r  at  baa  hitherto  been  found  by  the  ciperimenta  made  on  that  tnl^ert. 
For  tha  lame  reaion,  when  freed  from  the  half  of  the  weight  whidi  it  lapparli,  it 
(weupiei  a  double  apace ;  and  a  quadruple  ipaoe,  when  it  hai  only  a  fourth  part  rf 
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tbe  weight  to  support.  Thu9,  for  example,  on  ascending  a  mountain,  when  it  it 
found  that  the  mercury  has  fiillen  half  the  height  at  which  it  stood  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain,  it  is  concluded  that,  being  freed  from  half  the  weight  which  it  sup- 
ported when  in  the  plain,  it  has  been  dilated  to  double  the  volume,  or  that  the  stratum 
of  the  surrounding  aii  has  only  half  the  density  of  that  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  mountain  ; 
for  tbe  density  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  same  quantity  of 
matter* 

This  law  of  the  dilatation  of  the  air»  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  weight  with 
which  it  is  loaded,  has  enabled  geometricians  to  demonstrate,  that  as  one  rises  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  density  decreases,  or  rarefaction  increases,  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression ;  while  the  heights  to  which  one  rises,  increase  in  arithmetical  progression. 
Hence,  if  it  be  known  to  what  height  we  must  rise  to  have  the  air  rarefied  one 
fourth,  for  example,  or  reduced  to  three  fourths  of  the  density  which  itha«on  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  we  can  t«l]  that  at  a  double  height  its  density  will  be  the  square 
of  ),  or  ^ :  at  a  triple  height  it  will  be  the  cube  of  ]»  or  |} ;  in  short,  at  a  hundred 
times  the  height,  it  will  be  the  lOOth  power  off,  &e.  Or,  if  the  ratio  of  the  den- 
sity of  the  air,  at  the  height  of  1760  yards,  or  1  mile,  to  the  density  of  the  air  on 
the  borders  of  tbe  sea,  has  been  determined,  and  if  we  call  this  ratio  d,  we  »hall 
have  d'  for  the  expression  of  that  ratio  at  the  height  of  2  miles ;  at  three  miles  it 
will  !>*,  &c  t  and  at  n  miles,  it  will  be  d*. 

But,  it  is  known  by  experiment  that  at  the  perpendicular  height  of  a  mile  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  the  mercury,  which  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  was  at  the  height 
of  28  inches,  or  336  lines,  falls  to  22  inches  4  lines,  or  26R  lines,  or  the  height  of  the 
mercury  at  that  elevation  is  expressed  by  the  fraction  y|,  unity  being  the  whole 
height.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  ratio  of  the  density  of  tbe  air  at  that  height,  to 
tbe  density  of  the  air  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  is  expressed  by  that  fraction  :  conse- 
quently to  find  what  this  ratio  would  be  at  tbe  height  of  the  earth's  semi-diameter, 
we  must  first  know  how  many  miles  are  contained  in  that  semi-diameter.  Let  us 
suppose  that  there  are  3000.  We  must  therefore  raise  the  above  fraction  ^i  or  |], 
to  the  3000th  power,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  means  of  logarithms ;  for  taking 
the  logarithm  of  |{,  which  is  —00082045,  and  multiplying  it  by  3000,  we  shall  have 
for  the  logarithm  of  the  required  number  —  294 -6135000;  which  indicates  that  this 
number  is  composed  at  least  of  295  figures.  We  may  therefore  say,  that  the  density 
of  the  air  which  we  breathe  at  the  surfiice  of  the  earth,  is  to  that  which  we  should 
find  at  the  height  of  the  earth*s  semi-diameter,  as  a  number,  consisting  of  295  figures, 
is  to  unity.  It  is  needless  to  make  a  calculation  to  prove  that  the  sphere  even  of 
Saturn  does  not  contain  as  many  cubic  inches  as  are  expressed  by  that  number ; 
and  consequently  that  a  cubic  inch  of  air,  carried  to  the  heightof  the  earth's  semi- 
diameter  above  its  surfiice,  would  be  extended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occupy  a  tipace 
greater  than  the  sphere  of  Satura. 

We  shall  here  just  observe,  that  this  rarity  would  be  still  greater,  for  the  following 
reason.  We  have  supposed  tbe  gravity  uniform,  which  is  not  the  case  ;  for  as  gra- 
rity  decreases  in  tbe  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it 
thence  follows,  that  in  proportion  as  one  rises  above  the  surface,  this  gravity  is  di- 
minished ;  so  that  at  the  distance  of  a  semi-diameter  from  the  earth,  it  is  only  a  fourth 
part  of  what  it  was  at  the  surface  ;  every  stratum  of  air  then-  will  be  less  loaded  by 
tbe  superior  strata,  since  they  will  weigh  less  at  the  same  height,  than  on  the  pre- 
ceding supposition:  consequently  the  air  will  be  more  dilated.  Newton  has 
shewn  the  method  of  making  the  calculation  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  shall 
omit  it. 

Remark The  extreme  rarity  of  the  air,  at  a  distance  so  moderate,  may  serve  as 

a  proof  of  the  great  tenuity  of  the  matter  with   which  the  celestial  space  is  filled. 
For  if  its  density  were  every  where  the  same  as  it  is  at  the  distance  of  the  earth's 
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•emi-diameter,  it  may  be  easily  perceived  bow  little  the  planetary  bodies  can  low  of 
their  motion  by  traversing  it.  The  moon,  during  the  many  thousand  years  she  has 
been  revolving  round  the  earth,  cannot  yet  have  disph&ced  a  quantity  equal  to  a  cubic 
foot  of  our  air. 

PROBLEM   ZZZn. 

If  a  pit  were  dug  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  what  would  be  the  dentUy  of  the  air  ai 

the  different  depthe,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  f 

We  shall  begin  our  answer  to  this  question  by  observing,  that  one  could  not  pro- 
ceed to  a  very  great  depth,  without  coming  to  air  so  highly  condensed,  that  a  persoa 
would  float  on  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  cork  does  on  mefcury. 

This  is  evident,  if  we  suppose  the  gravity  at  the  different  depths  of  the  pit  to  be 
uniform ;  for  at  the  distance  of  a  semi-diameter  below  the  surface,  the  density  must 
be  to  that  of  the  air  at  the  surface  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  density  of  the  latter  to 
that  of  the  air  at  the  distance  of  a  semi-diameter  above  it.  But  we  have  seen  by 
what  a.  number  the  rarity  of  the  latter  is  «! pressed ;  and  the  same  number  will  ex- 
press the  condensation  at  the  centre. 

Quicksilver  is  not  quite  14000  times  as  heavy  as  the  air  which  we  breathe;  and 
therefore  the  air  at  the  centre  would  be  thousands  of  millions  of  millions,  &c.  of  timea 
denser  than  mercury.  But,  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  since  we  are  on  the  subjeeft 
of  philosophical  recreations,  let  us  exainine  the  most  probable  hypothesis  of  the  gnu 
vity  which  prevails  in  the  case  stated  in  this  problem.  The  gravity  would  not  be 
uniform ;  it  would  decrease  on  approaching  the  centre,  being  exactly  as  the  distance 
from  the  centre.  But  Newton  has  shewn  that  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  from 
the  centre,  in  this  case  decrease  arithmetically,  the  densities  would  increase  geo- 
metrically. 

We  roust  then  first  find  what  would  be  the  densitv  of  the  air  at  a  determinate 
depth,  such  as  1000  toises,  for  example.  But  this  is  easy,  on  account  of  the  proxi- 
mity of  that  depth  to  the  surface ;  for  if  the  density  at  the  surface  be  expressed 
by  unity,  that  at  the  depth  of  1000  toises,  or  a  mile  below  it,  will  be  the  inverse  of 
1000  toises  above  it.  But  the  latter  was  expressed  by  (},  consequently  the  expres- 
sion for  the  former  will  be  |f ,  or  1  -f  ^;  hence  the  density  being  1,  at  the  distance 
of  3000  miles  from  the  centre,  the  density  at  the  distance  of  2999  will  be  ff.  Let 
us  then  square  3000,  which  gives  9000000,  and  also  2999,  which  gives  8994001 ;  the 
difference  between  these  squares  is  5999,  by  which  if  9000000  be  divided,  we  shall 
have  the  quotient  1500,  for  the  number  of  squares  decreasing  arithmetically  at  the 
same  rate  that  are  contained  in  that  square.  If  the  logarithm  of  ff,  which  is 
0-0962045,  be  multiplied  by  1500,  the  product  will  be  147*3067500,  or  the  loga- 
rith'm  of  the  density  at  the  centre,  that  at  the  surface  being  1 .  But  the  number 
corresponding  to  this  logarithm  would  contain  148  figures  at  least;  whence  it  follows, 
that  the  density  of  the  air,  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  would  be  to  that  at  the  sur- 
face, as  a  number  consisting  of  148  figures,  or  at  least  unity  followed  by  147  ciphers, 
to  unity. 

Were  it  required  to  determine  at  what  depth  the  air  would  have  the  same  denaity 
as  Avater,  it  will  be  seen  by  a  calculation  founded  on  the  same  principles,  that  it 
would  be  at  the  distance  of  30  miles  below  the  surface. 

It  will  be  found,  in  like  manner,  that  at  the  depth  of  42  miles  below  the  surface^ 
the  air  would  have  the  same  density  as  quicksilver. 

'  PROBLEM   XXXin. 

Of  the  Air  Gun, 
This  instrument,  for  the  invention  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Otto  Ouerike. 
burgomaster  of  Magdebourg,  so  celebrated  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century  by 
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bb  pneumatie  evperimenU,  it  a  machine  in  which  the  elaaticitjr  of  air,  violently 
compreMcd,  is  employed  to  project  a  ball  of  lead,  in  the  lame  maniiei  as  gunpowder. 
It  consists  of  an  air  chamber,  formed  by  the  vacuity  between  two  cylindric  and 
eoneentric  tubes,  placed  the  one  within  the  other ;  the  bottom  of  this  vacuity  com- 
municatea  with  a  pump,  concealed  in  the  butt  end  of  the  gun,  and  furnished  with  a 
piston  which  serves  to  introduce  and  condense  the  air,  by  means  of  valves  properly 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  ball  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  inner  tube,  where 
it  is  retained  by  a  little  wadding,  and  at  the  bottom  there  is  an  aperture,  closed  by 
a  valve,  which  cannot  open  until  a  trigger  is  pulled. 

It  may  now  be  easily  conceived,  that  when  the  air  in  the  reservoir  or  chamber  is 
compressed  as  much  as  possible,  if  the  ball  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  interior 
tube,  and  if  the  trigger,  adapted  to  open  the  valve  which  is  behind  the  ball,  be  pulled, 
the  air  violently  comp>e8sed  in  the  chamber  will  act  upon  it,  aud  impel  it  with 
a  greater  or  less  velocity,  according  to  the  time  it  may  have  had  to  exert  its 
action. 

To  make  an  air  gun  then  produce  the  proper  effect,  it  is  necessary,  Ist,  that  the 
opening  of  the  valve  should  exactly  occupy  the  same  time  that  the  boll  does  to  pass 
through  the  length  of  the  tube ;  for  during  that  time  the  air  will  accelerate  its  mo. 
tion,  the  expansion  of  the  air  being  much  more  rapid  than  the  motion  of  the  ball. 
If  the  chamber  should  remain  longer  open,  it  would  be  a  mere  loss.  2d.  The  ball 
must  be  perfectly  round,  and  exactly  fitted  to  the  calibre  of  the  piece,  in  order  that 
the  air  may  not  escape  at  its  sides.  As  leaden  balls  are  not  always  very  regular, 
thu  defect  may  be  remedied  by  wrapping  a  little  tow  around  it. 

When  these  requisites  have  been  attended  to,  an  air  gun 
will  dischsrge  a  ball  with  sufficient  force  to  pierce  a  board  two 
inches  in  thickness,  at  the  distance  of  50,  and  even  of  100 
paces.  When  the  air  chamber  is  once  filled,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed eight  or  ten  times  in  succession.  An  English  artist 
even  invented  a  method  of  placing  these  balls  in  reserve  in  a 
small  crooked  channel,  from  which  on  discharging  one  ball, 
another  issued  to  occupy  its  place ;  so  that  a  person  could  dis- 
charge the  air  pin  ten  times  running,  much  sooner  than  the 
most  expert  Prussian  soldier  could  fire  half  the  number  of  times. 
It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  force  of  the  air  gun 
decreases  in  proportion  as  the  air  chamber  is  emptied. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  if  this  instrument,  instead 
of  being  preserved  in  the  cabinets  of  philosophers,  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  certain  persons,  it  would  be  a  most  formidable 
weapon,  and  the  more  dangerous  as  it  makes  no  noise  when 
discharged.  But  as  gunpowder,  after  being  a  long  time  a  mere 
Ingredient  in  artificial  fireworks,  became  the  soul  of  a  most  de- 
structive instrument,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  air  gun, 
when  brought  to  perfection,  may  in  like  manner  be  employed 
by  armies  to  destroy  each  other,  gloriously  and  without  re- 
morse.* 

The  air  gun  is  represented  Fig.  25,  where  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  cylinders,  which  serves  to  contain  the  air,  may 
be    easily    distinguished;    x  m    is  the  piston,  by  which  the 
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*  Wittiin  tbcM  few  jemtB  the  above  anHeiD«tUni  of  Montiiela  htm  h«eo  Terifted  ;  gtmp,  not  inde^ 
air  gmntt  bot  ttemm  guns  on  the  nrmdple  of  the  air  gun,  have  been  made  for  the  purpo«e»  of  var- 
ihoiigb,  thauJu  to  the  peaceful  teutper  of  the  tiniea,  tLey  hare  nut  )eC  been'brought  into  ac> 


a^iB« 

At  the  Gallery  of  Practical  Scienoo,  in  the  Lowther  Arcade,  LoDdon,  the  Aring  (t;of  a  stream  of 
balla  by  the  ateam  gun  is  daily  exhibited. 
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air  in  introduced  into  that  cbamber ;  T  l  the  valve,  by  which  a  eommumcation  is 
formed  between  the  chamber  and  the  cylinder ;  and  o  ia  the  trigger.  This  mecha-. 
niim  may  be  lo  easily  understood,  that  no  further  illustration  is  necessary, 

PROBLEM  XZXIV. 

Of  the  EolipyU. 

The  Eolipyle  is  a  hollow  vessel  made  of  strong  metal,  and  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  pear,  terminating  in  a  long  tail,  somewhat  bent.  It  is  filled  with  water  or  some 
other  liquor,  by  first  exposing  it  to  a  strong  heat,  and  then  immersing  it  in  the  liquor 
to  be  introduced  into  it.  While  the  interior  air  contracts  itself  to  resume  its  former 
volume,  the  liquor,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  external  air,  must  neces* 
sarily  ent«r  to  supply  its  place. 

If  the  eolipyle,  when  filled  in  this  manner,  be  placed  on  burning  coals,  the  water 
it  contains  is  reduced  into  vapour,  which  escapes  by  the  narrow  orifice  in  the  tail : 
or  if  the  fluid,  by  the  position  of  the  eolipyle,  presents  itself  at  the  entrance,  being 
pressed  upon  by  the  vapour,  it  issues  through  the  orifice  with  force,  and  forms  a 
pretty  high  jet. 

If  brandy  has  been  employed  instead  of  water,  you  may  set  fire  to  it  with  a 
taper ;  and,  instead  of  a  jet  of  water,  you  will  have  the  agreeable  spectacle  of  a 
jet  of  fire. 

This  experiment  serves  to  shew,  in  a  sensible  manner,  the  strength  of  the  vapour 
produced  by  a  fluid  exposed  to  a  strong  heat.  For,  in  the  first  case,  this  vapour 
issues  with  impetuosity  through  the  orifice  of  the  eolipyle ;  and  in  the  second  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour,  pressing  on  the  fluid,  makes  it  issue  through  the  same 
orifice. 

This  experiment  may  be  rendered  still  more  amusing  in  the  following  manner. 
Provide  a  sort  of  small  chariot,  bearing  a  spirit  of  wine  lamp,  and  place  the  belly 
of  the  eolipyle  on  the  latter ;  close  the  orifice  of  the  eolipyle  with  a  stopper  which 
does  not  adhere  too  firiply,  and  then  kindle  the  lamp.  Some  time  after,  the  stopper 
will  fly  out,  and  the  fluid  or  vapour  will  issue  through  the  orifice  with  great  violence. 
The  chariot  being  repelled,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  resistance  which  the  fiuid  or 
vapour  experiences  from  the  external  air,  receives  a  motion  backwards ;  and  if  the 
axle-tree  of  the  wheels  be  fixed  to  a  vertical  axis,  the  chariot  will  assume  a  circular 
motion,  which  will  continue  as  long  as  the  eolipyle  contsins  any  portion  of  the 
fluid. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  this  vessel  must  be  made  of  very  strong  metal, 
otherwise  it  might  burst,  and  either  kill  or  wound  the  spectators. 

PROBLEM  XXXT. 

To-  eoiiBtruet  »maUfigur€$t  which  remain  Buepended  in  water,  and  which  may  he  made 
to  dance,  and  to  riae  up  or  einh  down,  merely  by  preeeiny  the  finger  ayainet  the  orifice 

of  the  bottle  or  jar  which  eontaine  them. 
Fly.  26.    .  First  construct  two  small  hollow  figures  of  enamel ;  but 

in  the  lower  part,  representing  the  feet,  leave  a  small  hole, 

through  which  a  drop  of  water  can  be  introduced,  or  applj 

to  the  back  part  of  each  a  sort  of  appendage  in  the  form  of  a 

tail  (Fig.  26. )f  pierced  at  the  end,  so  that  a  greater  or  leaa 

quantity  of  water  may  be  made  to  enter  into  this  tube. 

Then  bring  the  figure  into  equilibrium  in  such  a  manner, 

that  with  this  small  drop  of  water  it  shall  keep  itself  up. 

right,  and  remain  suspended  in  the  fluid.     Fill  the  bottle 

with  water  to  the  orifice,  and  cover  it  with  parchment,  which 

must  be  closely  tied  around  the  neck. 


FLOATINO'  PlOURBt—BATAVIAN   TEARS.  (><>3 

When  you  are  deiiroui  of  putting  the  imall  figures  in  motion,  preu  the  parch- 
ment over  the  orifice  with  your  finger,  and  the  figures  will  descend  ;  if  you  remove 
your  finger  they  will  rise;  and  if  you  apply  and  remore  your  finger  alternately,  the 
figures  will  he  agitated  in  the  middle  of  the  liquor,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  excite 
the  astonishment  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  cause. 

The  explanation  of  this  (Jhenomenon  is  as  follows.  When  you  press  the  water 
through  the  parchment  which  covers  the  orifice  of  the  bottle,  the  water,  being  in- 
conpressible,  condenses  the  air  in  the  small  figure,  by  causing  a  little  more  water, 
than  what  it  already  contains,  to  enter  it.  The  figure  having  thus  become  heavier, 
must  sink  to  the  bottom  ;  but  when  the  finger  is  removed,  the  compresed  air  resumes 
its  former  volume,  and  expels  the  water  introduced  by  the  compression :  the  small 
figure,  having  by  these  means  become  lighter,  must  re-ascend. 

PROBLRM  XXXYI. 

To  cofutmei  a  baromtter,  which  $haU  indieatt  tht  variatioM  of  the  atmoMphere,  by 
meatu  of  a  tmaU  figure  that  rieet  or  tinht  in  water. 

The  principles  on  which  this  small,  curious  barometer  is  constructed,  have  been 
explained  in  the  foregoing  problem.  For  since  the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  the 
water,  which  contains  the  small  figure  in  question,  makes  it  descend,,  and  as  it  rises 
sgain  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  weight 
of  the  atmosphere,  according  as  it  is  greater  or  less,  must  produce  the  same  eflTect. 
Hence,  if  the  small  figure  be  equipoised  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remain  suspended 
daring  variable  weather,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  when  the  weather  is  fine ;  be- 
cause the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  is  then  more  considerable.  The  contrary  will  be 
the  case  when  it  threatens  rain,  and  when  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  falls ;  for 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  rests  on  the  orifice  of  the  bottle,  being  lessened, 
the  snudl  figure  must  of  course  rise. 

PBOBLBM  XXX7II. 

To  tutpend  two  figmrea  in  water,  in  tueh  a  manner  that,  on  pouring  in  more  water,  the 

one  ehaU  ri$e  up  and  the  other  einh  down. 

For  this  purpose,  provide  salt  water,  and  suspend  in  it  a  small  figure,  or  small 
glass  bottle,  of  such  a  weight,  that  if  the  water  contained  a  little  less  salt,  it  would 
h\\  to  the  bottom.  Dispose,  in  the  same  manner,  another  small  figure  or  bottle, 
open  at  the  lower  part ;  so  that  in  the  same  water  it  shall  keep  at  the  bottom,  by  the 
mechanism  described  in  the  35th  problem. 

When  every  thing  is  thus  arranged,  if  fresh  water,  pretty  warm,  be  poured  into 
the  salt  water,  which  contains  the  figures,  the  first  one  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  cause  which  may  be  easily  conceived ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  other  will 
rise  to  the  surface :  for  the  air  in  the  second  figure  being  dilated  by  the  heat  of  the  ^ 
water,  will  expel,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  drop  of  water  which  formed  a  por- 
tion of  its  weight :  the  figure,  having  thus  become  lighter,  must  consequently  rise. 
These  two  small  figures  therefore  will  change  places,  merely  by  the  effusion  of  more 
water ;  but  the  second,  when  the  water  cools,  will  re-descend. 

PROBLEH   XXXVin. 

Of  Prince  JRupert*t  Drope,  or  Batavian  Tear: 

This  appellation  is  given  to  a  sort  of  glass  drops,  terminating  in  a  long  tail,  which 
possess  a  very  singular  property ;  for  if  you  give  one  of  them  a  pretty  smart  blow  uu 
the  belly,  it  opposes  a  considerable  resistance ;  but  if  the  smallest  bit  be  broken 
off  from  the  tail,  it  immediately  bursts  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  is  reduced  almost 
to  dust. 
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air  in  introd  ^^  ^hss,  in  a  ftate  of  fuiioa,  &11  drop  by  drop  ioto 

formed  betv  .^'^pi^tre  then  found  at  the  bottom  eompletclj  fbrmed. 

nitiu  may  b  ^  ^^^  generally  burst  in  the  water,  or  immediately  after 

'^  ^   As  these  drops  were  first  made  in  Holland,  they  are 
'  '  ^  Baiaviquei. 
Lft  been  made  with  these  glass  drops,  to  discover  the  csosi 
The  E'  "^  experiments  are  as  follow : 

of  a  pear  ,^  ,^  of  these  drops  be  broken  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 

other  lir  -  ^^  be  easily  conceived,  it  bursts  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would 

to  be  in  ,.  '*'^  ^  if  the  experiment  be  performed  in  the  dark,  a  flash  of  lig&t 

volumt  '>  '^00ent  of  rupture, 

sarily  '  't«f  one  of  these  drops  be  ground  down  gently  on  a  cutler's  wheel, 

If  t  ^"-   ^'^metimes  bursts;  but  for  the  most  part  it  does  not. 

it  cor  .  •'^  be  made  in  the  tail,  by  means  of  the  same  stone,  the  drop  will 

or  if 

pres  ^  of  one  of  these  drops  may  be  however  cut  off  in  the  following  msn- 

pret  ".  ^^ebe  place,  at  which  you  are  desirous  it  should  be  cut,  to  an  enaoieller'i 

I  i^fse  means  it  will  be  fused,  and  you  may  then  separate  the  one  part  fiuo 

tar  V  '^,  without  fear  of  its  bursting, 

jet         ,.  '^ooe.of  these  drops  be  carefully  heated  on  burning  coals,  and  if  it  he  then 

^,  to  cool  slowly,  it  will  not  burst,  even  when  the  tail  of  it  is  broken. 

pi         '^j^phers  have  always  been  much  embarrassed  respecting  the  cause  of  thb 

if         ^'^^^y  phenomenon ;   and  it   must  indeed  be  confessed  that  it  b  still  laj 

e         "^    We  can  only  say,  that  it  is  not  produced  by  air,  as  is  proved  by  the  fint 

I        ''^'oient.     We  think  ourselves  authorised  to  say  also,  from  the  fifth  experiflwntt 

^  it  depends  on  the  same  cause  which  makes  all  articles  of  glass  break,  if  csre  bsi 

^  been  taken  to  anneal  them,  that  is  to  say  if  they  are  not  subjected  to  a  Ion; 

^t  that  they  may  cool  gradually,  before  they  are  exposed  to  the  contact  of  the 

0f,    This  appears  to  result  from  the  last  experiment ;  but  it  does  not  seem  clear  in 

irbat  manner  it  is  effected.    It  arises,  in  all  probability,  from  the  eruption  of  tone 

^uid  in  the  inside  of  the  drop,  which  rushes  through  the  broken  part  of  the  tail 

It  is  perhaps  an  electrical  phenomenon,  and  the  drop  may  burst  by  the  same  mechaniiai 

that  often  cracks  a  glass  jar,  when  it  is  discharged ;  that  is,  when  the  equilibrium 

is  restored  between  its  interior  and  exterior  surface.    Having  explained  the  prinapal 

phenomena  of  these  drops,  we  shall  leave  the  rest  to  the  sagacity  and  researches  of 

our  readers. 

PROMtBK  XXZIZ. 

To  measure  the  ([uantitjf  of  rain  whick  falls  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

One  of  the  meteorological  objects  which  engage  tke  attention  of  the  modem 
philosophers,  is,  to  observe  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  on  the  ^arth  in  the  coorae 
of  a  year.  This  observation  may  be  easily  made  by  means  of  an  instrument  which 
M.  Cotte,  in  his  Treatise  on  Meteorology,  calls  the  Udometer,*  bat  which,  in  oar 
opinion,  ought  rather  to  be  called  the  Uometer.'f 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  box  of  tin  plate,  or  lead  or  tin,  two  feet  square^ 
which  makes  four  feet  of  surfiice.  Its  sides  are  six  inches  in  depth  at  least,  and  the 
bottom  is  a  little  inclined  towards  one  of  the  angles,  where  there  is  a  small  pipe 
furnished  with  a  cock.  The  water  which  flows  through  this  pipe,  falls  into  another 
square  vessel,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  much  less,  and  so  proportioned,  that  the 
height  of  a  line  in  the  large  vessel  corresponds  to  three  inches  in  the  smaller.    In  the 

•  Prom  t/Sw/}  water,  and  /utrpet  •  mBtmm. 
t  Kroni  u»;  rna.  aad  furp^*  «  meaaore. 
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prewnt  cue,  tberefore,  tbe  bM6  of  this  TesMl  ought  to  be  only  two  iocbet  tix  lines 
•qnare.  From  this  description  it  may  be  eesily  oouceired  thst  Tery  email  portions 
of  a  line  of  water,  wbicb  baa  fallen  into  tbe  large  ressel,  may  be  measured  ;  since  a 
line  of  height  in  tbe  small  one,  will  correspond  to  the  tbirty-sixth  part  of  a  line  in 
the  large  one. 

If  tbe  large  vessel  be  properly  placed,  with  the  small  one  below  the  cock ;  and 
if  the  small  one  be  covered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  having 
access  to  the  surface  of  the  water  it  contains ;  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
quantity  of  water  which  has  fallen  after  each  shower,  or  series  of  rain.  It  may  be 
examined  and  measured  every  three,  or  four,  or  ^wt  days.  It  will,  however,  be  better 
to  do  it  after  each  MX  of  rain. 

If  a  raster  be  then  kept  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  fiUls  every  time  that 
it  rains,  these  quantities,  added  together,  will  give  the  quantity  that  falls  in  the  course 
of*  the  whole  year. 

It  has  been  found  in  this  manner,  by  a  series  of  observations  made  at  Paris,  for  77 
years,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  there,  one  year  with  another,  u  16  inches 
8  lines. 

But  this  quantity  of  water  is  not  every  where  the  same.  In  other  places  it  is  greater 
or  less,  ascording  as  they  are  situated  near  to  the  sea  or  to  mountains.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  table  of  the  principal  places  where  observations  of  this  kind  have  been 
made,  and  of  the  quantity  of  water  which  fiOls  there  annually. 


Inch.  Line. 

Paris 16  8 

Bayeux 20  0 

Beziers 16  3 

^ix  in  Provence  16  8 

Toulouse    17  2 

Lyons    25  0 

Lille  23  0 


Inch.  fine. 

London 18  9 

The  Hague  ....  26  6 

Rom 28  0 

Padua ao  0 

Petersburgh  ..«.  16  1 

BerUn    19  6 


From  an  extensive  collection  of  observations,  Dr.  Dalton  concludes  that,  for  90 
pUces  in  England  and  Wales,  the  average  annual  quantity  of  rain  amounts  to  95*2 
inches ;  the  greatest  being  67*5  inches  at  Keswick,  among  the  Cumberland  hills ;  and 
tbe  least  at  Uxminster,  iu  the  comparatively  flat  county  of  Essex.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  annual  quantity  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  is  below  SO 
inches. 

It  is  certain  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  the  top  of  a  hill  is  much 
greater  than  what  falls  at  the  bottom.  Near  Kinfauns,  in  Scotland,  a  rain  gauge, 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  600  feet  high,  showed  the  mean  annual  fiiU  of  rain  for  five 
successive  years  to  be  about  41'5  inches ;  while  a  gauge  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill 
showed  that  for  the  same  period  the  mean  annual  fall  was  not  more  than  25*7  inches. 

Rewuvk, — We  think  it  necessary  here  to  offer  a  remark  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  all  tbe  philosophers  who  have  made  observations  on  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  &Ils«  Every  time  it  again  rains,  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  lost;  namely,  that 
which  has  served  to  moisten  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir;  for  the  water  does 
not  begin  to  run  down  till  the  bottom  is  moistened  to  a  certain  degree,  and  covered 
as  we  may  say  to  a  certiun  thickness  with  water,  the  quantity  of  which  must  be 
determined  and  taken  into  the  account  after  every  fall  of  rain.  This  quantity 
of  water  may  be  measured  by  the  following  process.  Take  a  small  sponge, 
moistened  in  such  a  manner  that  no  water  can  be  squeezed  from  it,  even  when 
pressed  very  hard ;  then  fill  the  vessel,  and  having  suffered  the  water  to  ruu  from 
it,  collect  with  the  sponge  what  remains  on  tbe  bottom,  and  squeeze  it  into  a  vessel, 
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the  bMe  of  wbieh  if  aa  toeh  t^nare,  and  already  moistened  with  water.  It  ia  evident 
that  if  a  Tesael,  the  hase  of  which  containa  4  eqnare  feet»  givea  in  this  naaner 
water  mffident  to  riae  to  the  height  of  an  inch  in  the  aoBaU  veaael,  there  is  reasoa  to 
conclude  that  the  pelUde  of  water  whidi  adhered  to  the  metal  was  at  least  |||  of 
.an  indi,  or  the  48th  part  of  a  line  in  thichness.  At  any  rate,  it  naay  be  safdy  esti- 
mated at  the  SOth  or  86th  of  a  line.  If  it  has  rained,  therefore,  two  or  three  hondred 
times  In  the  coorse  of  the  year,  8  lines  most  be  added  to  the  qoantity  fomnd. 

raoBLXx  XL. 

Of  <As  wifpai  of  FaunimmM,    CslmArfioii  of  tke  qtumiUy  of  ram  waUr  m^giekai  t» 

produeo  tmd  to  aumtfata  them. 

It  would  appear  that  the  origin  of  fountains  and  springs  ought  not  to  haTe  oces- 
sioned  such  a  dlTcrsity  of  opinions,  aa  has,  for  some  time,  prevailed  among  philmo- 
phers.  An  attentive  consideration  of  these  phenomena  b  sufficient  to  shew  that  tbe 
origin  of  them  ia  entirely  owing  to  the  rains  which  continually  moisten  the  sarfiwe 
of  the  globe,  and  which  running  OTcr  beds  of  earth,  capable  of  prerenting  then 
from  penetrating  deeper,  at  length  force  a  passage  to  places  whidi  are  lower.  Every 
person  indeed  must  have  observed,  that  the  greater  part  of  springs  decrease  in  s 
considerable  degree,  when  a  long  drought  has  prevailed ;  that  some  of  them  abso- 
lutely dry  up  when  this  drought  continues  too  long ;  that  when  the  surface  of  the 
earth  has  been  moistened  with  snow  or  rain,  they  are  renewed ;  and  that  they  in- 
crease almost  in  the  same  progression  as  the  waters  become  more  abundant. 

Some  philosophers  however  have  ascribed  tbe  origin  of  fountains  to  a  sublimation 
of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  which,  flowing  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  rise  up  in 
vapour,  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  and  thence  trickle  down  into  cavities  and  reser- 
voirs prepared  by  nature,  from  which  they  make  their  way  to  the  surfoce.  Some 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  imagine  a  sort  of  subterranean  alembicSb 

But  these  conjectures  are  entirely  void  of  foundation.  If  the  water  of  the  ms 
produced  fountains  in  this  manner,  it  would  long  ago  have  choaked  up,  with  its  mit, 
the  subterranean  conduits  through  which  .it  is  supposed  to  pass.  Besides,  the  eon* 
nection  which  is  observed  between  the  abundance  of  lain,  and  that  of  the  water 
of  the  greater  part  of  fountains,  would  not  subsist ;  as  tbe  internal  distillation  wonid 
take  place  whether  it  rained  or  not.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  the  water 
of  springs  always  distils  from  a6ovf  beds  of  day,  and  not  from  htlow  them ;  but  as 
these  beds  intercept  the  passage  of  vapours  and  water,  the- latter  must  neeesssrily 
come  from  above  them.  A  sure  method  of  destroying  a  spring,  is  to  pierce  thb 
bed ;  but  if  the  water  came  from  below,  a  contrary  effect  would  be  produced. 

What  induced  philosophers  to  have  recourse  to  a  cause  so  remote,  and  so  6Jse,  no 
doubt  was  their  imagining  that  rain  water  was  not  suffident  to  feed  all  the  springs 
and  rivers.  But  they  were  certainly  in  an  error ;  for  instead  of  ndn  water  beiug  too 
small  in  quantity  to  answer  that  purpose,  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  it  iSi  expended.  This  will  be  proved  by  the  following  calculatioo 
of  Mariotte. 

This  autbor  observes  that,  according  to  experiments  which  have  been  made,  there 
foils  annually  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  about  19  inches  of  water.  But  to  render 
his  calculation  still  more  convincing,  he  supposes  only  16,  which  makes  per  square 
toise  45  cubic  feet,  and  per  square  league  of  2S00  tdses  in  each  direction,  238050000 
cubic  feet. 

But  the  rivers  and  springs  which  feed  the  Seine,  before  it  arrives  at  the  Poot- 
Royal  at  Paris,  comprehend  an  extent  of  territory,  about  60  leagues  in  length  and 
60  in  breadth,  which  makes  3000  leagues  of  superfidal  content;  by  wbich  if 
288050000  be  multiplied,  we  shall  have  for  product  714150000000,  for  the  cubic 
foet  of  water,  which  foils,  at  the  lowest  estimation,  on  the  above  extent  of  territory, 
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Let  111  now  examine  tbe  quantity  of  water  annually  fiirnished  by  the  Seine.  Thia  * 
river,  aboTe  tbe  Pont-Rojral,  when  at  itt  mean  beight,  if  400  feet  in  breadth,  and  5 
in  deptb.  Tbe  velocity  of  tbe  water,  when  tbe  river  is  in  tbii  state,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  100  feet  per  minute,  taking  a  mean  between  tbe  Telocity  at  tbe  suriace  and 
tbat  at  tbe  bottom.  If  tbe  product  of  400  feet  in  breadtb,  by  6  in  deptb,  or  2000 
square  feet,  be  multiplied  by  100  feet,  we  shall  have  200000  cubic  feet,  for  tbe 
quantity  of  water  which  passes  in  a  minute  through  tbat  section  of  tbe  Seine,  above 
tbe  Pont-Royal.  The  quantity  then  in  an  hour  will  be  12000000 ;  in  24  hours, 
288000000;  and  in  a  year,  105120000000  cubic  feet..  But  this  is  not  tbe  seventh 
part  of  tbe  water  which,  as  above  seen,  fiUls  on  tbe  extent  of  country  tbat  supplies 
the  Seine.  • 

But  how  shall  we  dispose  of  the  reminder  of  this  water  ?  The  answer  is  eksy : 
the  rivers,  rivulets,  and  ponds  lose  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  by  evaporation ; 
and  a  prodigious  quantity  is  employed  for  the  nutrition  of  plants. 

Ifariotte  makes  a  calculation  also  of  the  water  which  ought  to  be  furnished 
naturally  by  a  spring  tbat  issues  a  little  below  tbe  summit  of  Montmartre,  and 
which  is  fed  by  an  extent  of  ground  300  toises  in  length  and  100  in  breadth; 
making  a  aurface  of  90000  square  tcises.  At  the  rate  of  18  inches  for  the  annual 
quantity  of  rain,  tbe  quantity  which  fulls  on  that  extent  will  amount  to  1020000 
cubic  feet.  But  a  considerable  part  of  this  water,  perhaps  three-fourths,  immedi- 
ately runs  off:  so  that  no  more  tban  405000  forces  its  way  through  tbe  earth  and 
landy  soil,  till  It  meets  with  a  bed  of  clay  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  from 
which  it  flows  to  the  mouth  of  the  fountain,  and  feeds  it.  .  If  405000  therefore  be 
divided  by  365,  tbe  quotient  will  be  1100  cubic  feet  of  water,  which  it  ought  to 
furnish  daily,  or  about  38500  French  pints ;  which  makes  about  1600  pints  per  hour, 
or  27  pints  j)er  minute.    Such  is  nearly  tbe  produce  of  this  spring. 

An  objection,  founded  on  an  experiment  of  M.  de  la  Hire,  described  in  tbe  me- 
moirs of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  tbe  year  1703,  is  commonly  made  to  this  idea 
respecting  the  origin  of  springy.  This  philosopher  having  caused  a  pit  to  be  dug  in 
a  field,  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  found  no  traces  of  moisture:  from  which  some  con- 
clude that  the  rain  water  flows  only  over  the  surface,  and  does  not  in  any  manner 
contribute  to  the  origin  of  springs. 

But  this  experiment  is  of  no  weight,  as  it  is  contradicted  by  a  thousand  contrary 
instances.  Every  one  knows  that  water,  in  various  places,  oozes  from  tbe  roofs  of 
caverns  and  subterranean  passages:  it  is  this  water  which,  after  penetrating  the 
earth,  and  flowing  between  the  joints  of  stones,  produces  stalactites,  and  other 
stony  concretions.  It  is  therefore  false  tbat  rain  water  never  penetrates  beyond  tbe 
depth  of  a  few  feet.  Tbe  hd,  observed  by  M.  de  la  Hire,  was  a  particular  case, 
from  which  it  was  wrong  to  deduce  a  general  consequence. 

It  is  objected  also,  that  water  is  sometimes  collected  at  heights  at  which  it  is 
impossible  tbat  rain  water  could  give  birth  to  a  spring.  To  this  it  may  be  replied, 
that  if  the  ground,  where  these  collections  of  water  exist,  be  examined,  it  will  al- 
ways be  found  tbat  they  are  produced  by  rain  or  melted  snow  ;  tbat  these  places  on 
the  summits  of  mountains  are  only  a  kind  of  funnels,  which  collect  the  waters  of 
some  neighbouring  plain,  continually  maintained  by  tbe  rain  or  tbe  snow,  assisted 
by  the  small  evaporation  which  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  tbe  rarity  of  the 
air.  It  is  therefore  evident  to  every  rational  mind,  tbat  the  origin  of  springy  and 
fountains  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other  cause,  than  the  rain  water  and  snow  which 
have  been  collected. 

PBOBLIM   XLI. 

Th§  Water  or  Mercurial  Mallet. 
The  water  mallet,  as  it  is  called,  is  nothing  else  than  a  long  glass  flask,  contain- 
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ing  water,  which  when  shaken  in  the  flask,  strikes  it  with  a  noise  almost  liketiist 
occasioned  by  a  small  blow  with  a  mallet. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  absence  of  the  air»  for  as  that  fluid  no 
longer  divides  the  water  in  its  fall,  it  proceeds  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask  like  s 
solid  body,  and  produces  the  sound  above  mentioned. 

To  construct  the  wat«r  mallet,  provide  a  long  glass  flask,  pretty  stroog,  and  ter- 
minating in  a  neck  that  can  be  hermetically  sealed ;  fill  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of 
it  with  water ;  exhaust  the  air  from  it  by  means  of  an  air  pump,  and  then  doie  ^ 
month  of  the  flask  hermetically.  When  the  flask  is  taken  out,  if  you  fuse  theoeck 
of  it  gently  at  an  enameller's  lamp,  in  order  to  shut  it  more  securely,  the  instru- 
ment will  be  completed. 

If  mercury  be  enclosed  in  the  flask,  instead  of  water,  it  will  make  a  much  greater 
noise  or  smarter  blow ;  and  you  will  even  be  astonished  that  it  does  not  break  the 
flask.  If  the  mercury  be  well  purified,  it  will  be  luminous ;  so  that  when  made  to 
run  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  a  beautiful  stream  of  light  will  be  seen  in  thedsrk. 

Remark. — In  our  opinion,  this  property  of  mercury  may  be  employed  to  coostmct 
what  might  be  called  a  philosophical  lantern.  For  this  purpose,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  dispose  in  a  sort  of  drum  a  great  number  of  small  flasks,  like  the  preceding, 
or  spiral  tubes,  in  which  purified  mercury  should  be  kept  in  continual  movement : 
which  might  be  easily  done  if  the  drum  were  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  machi- 
nery ;  the  result  would  be  a  continued  light,  which  would  have  no  need  of  aliment, 
or  of  being  fed.  Who  knows,  whether  this  idea  may  not  enable  us,  at  some  fiitnre 
period,  to  dispense  with  the  candles  and  lamps  which  we  now  employ  to  light 
our  apartments  ?  We  are  however  afraid,  that  whatever  be  the  number  of  flaiki 
arranged  in  this  manner,  they  will  still  afford  too  weak  a  light  to  supply  the  wsnt 
of  a  single  taper.  But,  perhaps,  there  are  other  useful  purposes  to  which  this  iu- 
Tention  may  be  applied. 

PROBLEM  XLH. 

To  make  a  iMminout  Shower  uriih  mercmy. 

Place  on  the  top  of  the  air  pump  a  small  circular  plate,  pierced  with  holes,  and 
supporting  a  small  cylindric  receiver,  terminating  in  a  hemisphere,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  larger  receiver,  having  a  hole  in  its  summit,  capable  of  admitting  a 
glass  funnel  filled  with  mercury.  This  funnel  must  be  so  arranged,  that  it  can  be 
shut  with  a  stopper,  so  as  to  be  opened  when  necessary.  Then  exhaust  the  air,  or 
nearly  so,  from  the  receiver,  and  open  the  funnel  which  contains  the  mercury ;  the 
mercury,  in  consequence  of  its  weight,  and  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  will 
run  down,  and,  &Uing  on  the  convex  summit  of  the  Interior  receiver,  will  he 
thrown  up  in  small  luminous  drops,  so  as  to  resemble  a  shower  of  fire. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  also  in  the  foUowing  manner ;  provide  a  piece 
of  pretty  compact  wood,  and  cut  in  it  a  small  reservoir  in  the  8hm>e  of  a  hemisplwre, 
or  of  an  inverted  cone ;  apply  it  to  the  upper  aperture  of  a  receiver,  and  fill  it  with 
mercury.  If  you  then  exhaust  the  receiver,  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  will 
force  the  mercury  through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  so  that  it  will  fidi  down  in  sbbbU 
luminous  drops. 

PBOBLIM   XLHL 

What  it  the  reaeon  that  in  minee,  which  have  epiraelet,  or  atr-AolSfS,  en  the  deeBvUg  oj 
a  mountain^  at  varioue  heufhtt,  a  current  of  air  ie  eetabHthed,  which  in  winter  hat 
a  direction  different  from  what  it  hae  in  tummer  f  Explanation  of  a  eimiUar  pheno- 
menon, obeerved  daily  in  chimneye. — Use  to  which  a  chimney  may  be  apjied  is 
eummer. 
It  is  customary,  in  order  to  introduce  air  into  a  mine,  at  certain  distances  to  nok 
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perpendicular  wells,  which  terminate  at  the  horisontal  or  somewhat  inclined  gBllery^ 
where  the  ore  is  dug  up ;  and,  in  general,  the  mouths  of  these  wells  are  at  different 
heights,  in  consequence  of  the  inclination  of  the  side  of  the  mountain.  But  in  this 
case,  a  Tery  singular  phenomenon  is  observed:  during  the  winter  the  air  rushes 
into  the  mine  through  the  mouth  of  the  lowest  well,  and  bsues  by  that  of  the 
highest ;  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  summer. 

To  explain  this  phenomenon,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  the  mine  the  temperature 
of  the  air  is  constantly  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  while  without  it  is  alternately  colder 
and  hotter;  that  is,  colder  in  winter,  and  warmer  in  summer.  It  is  to  be  remarked^ 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  well  which  has  the  mouth  highest,  the  gallery,  and  the 
other  well,  form  all  together  a  bent  siphon  with  unequal  branches;  the  effect  pro* 
duced  is  as  follows : 

When  the  exterior  air  is  colder  than  that  in  the  mine,  the  column  of  air  which 

presses  on  the  lower  orifice  D  (Fig.  27.)i  exerts  a  greater  pressure  on  the  whole  air 

jr^    fyj  contained  in    the  siphon  D  c  a  a,  than  that  which 

^      '  presses  on  the  upper  orifice  a  ;  this  air  then  must  be 

expelled  by  circulating  in  the  direction  d  c  b  a.  But 
the  cold  air  which  enters  by  d,  being  immedistely 
heated  to  the  same  degree  as  that  in  the  mine,  is 
impelled,  like  the  former,  by  the  column  which  rests 
on.  the  orifice  d. 

The  contrary  takes  place  in  summer;  for  the  ex- 
terior air,  during  that  period,  is  warmer  than  the 
air  in  the  mine.  The  latter  then  being  heavier,  that 
contained  in  the  branch  A  b  of  the  siphon,  prepon- 
derates over  the  air  in  b  c ;  so  that  the  difference 
between  the  columns  which  press  upon  a  and  d,  is  not  able  to  produce  a  counterpoise. 
The  air  contained  in  the  siphon  a  b  c  d  then  must  receive  an  impulse  in  that  direction ; 
and  consequently  must  move  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  former.  Such  is  the  ex- 
planation of  this  phenomenon. 

A  similar  one  is  observed  daily  in  chimneys ;  and  it  is  the  more  sensible  as  the  flues 
of  the  chimneys  are  higher  ;  for  a  chimney,  with  the  chamber  where  it  terminates, 
and  the  door  or  a  window,  form  a  siphon  similar  to  the  preceding.  Besides,  the  ex- 
terior air  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  eight  or  nine  at  night  in  summer,  is  warmer 
than  the  interior,  and  vtcs  versd.  In  the  morning  then,  the  air  must  descend  the 
chimney,  and  issue  through  the  door  or  the  window ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  exte- 
rior air  is  colder  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  it  must,  during  the  former,  enter  at  the 
door  or  window,  and  ascend  the  chimney.  About  eight  or  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
at  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening,  the  air  is,  as  it  werii,  stationary  :  an  effect  which  must 
necessarily  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  passage  from  one  direction  to  another. 

Dr.  Franklin,  who  seems  to  have  first  obserTed  this  phenomenon,  says  that  it 
might  be  applied  to  some  economical  uses  during  summer ;  and  in  that  case  the  pro- 
▼erb,  "as  useless  as  a  chimney  in  summer,"  would  not  be  correct.  One  of  these 
uses  is,  that  the  chimney  might  be  applied  as  a  safe ;  for  if  each  of  its  mouths  were 
closed  by  a  piece  of  canvas,  stretched  on  a  frame,  the  alternate  and  almost  continual 
current  of  air  which  would  be  established  in  it,  could  not  fail  to  preserve  meat  from 
corruption. 

This  current  might  perhaps  be  employed  also  for  some  work  that  requires  not 
so  much  a  force  as  a  continuance  of  it.  For  this  purpose,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
fix  in  the  flue  of  the  chimney  a  vertical  axis  with  a  helix,  like  the  fly  of  a  smoke- 
jack  ;  the  current  of  air  would  keep  it  in  continual  motion,  sometimes  in  one  direc- 
tion, sometimes  in  the  other ;  and  in  all  probability  with  sufficient  force  to  raise  a 
small   quantity  of  water  per  hour.     And,  as  it  would  remain  inactive  only  three  or 
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four  hours  a  day,  it  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  considerable  effect  daily.  Besdci,  the 
moving  power  would  cost  nothing.  It  would  however  be  necessary  to  have  tbe 
wheels  adjusted  in  such  a  ouinner,  that  to  whatever  side  the  axis  furnished  with  tke 
helix  turned,  the  machine  should  always  move  in  the  same  direction  ;  which  ii  not 
only  possible,  but  was  executed  by  M.  Loriot  at  Paris. 

AeauirA.— The  same  effect  is  easily  experienced  on  a  small  scale,  in  a  dose  room  or 
chamber,  which  is  very  warm  with  several  persons  and  caudles  in  it,  especially  if  there 
is  no  fire  or  no  fire-place.  For,  by  unlatching  the  door,  and  setting  it  a  very  little  open, 
as  an  inch  or  half  an  inch,  it  will  then  be  found  that  the  air  rushes  strongly  in  near 
the  bottom,  but  sets  as  strongly  out  near  the  top,  and  is  quiescent  near  the  middle 
parts.  This  is  very  easily  tried  by  holding  a  candle  in  your  hand,  first  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  small  opening,  where  t)xe  flame  is  violently  blown  inwards ;  then  st  the 
top,  where  it  is  carried  strongly  outwards;  but  held  near  the  middlet  the  flsme 
of  the  candle  is  quite  still. 

PROBLKM    XLIT. 

To  nwoficrt  the  height  of  moMnimmM  hy  the  bmrometer. 

It  is  very  difficult,  and  even  sometimes  impracticable,  to  measure  the  height  of 
mountains  by  geometrical  operations.  A  traveller,  for  example,  who  traverses  a 
chain  of  mountains,  and  who  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  altitude  of  the  prindpil 
points  he  has  ascended,  cannot  have  recourse  to  that  method.  The  barometer,  boir> 
ever,  supplies  a  convenient  and  pretty  exact  one,  provided  it  be  employed  with  the 
necessary  attention. 

The  principle  on  which  this  method  is  founded  will  be  readily  conceived,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  if  a  barometer  be  carried  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  the  quicfcsilrer 
stands  at  a  less  height  than  at  the  bottom.  Ist.  Because  it  has  a  less  colunu  of  sir 
above  it.  2d.  Because  this  air  has  less  density,  as  it  is  fireed  from  the  weight  of  a 
part  of  the  air  which  it  supported  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Such  is  the  fooo- 
dation  of  the  rules  which  have  been  invented  for  applyiog  the  height  at  which  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  stands  to  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  height  of  mouotsios. 
But  to  give  a  yery  exact  rule  in  regard  to  this  operation,  is  attended  with  no  smsll  dif- 
ficulty; for  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  depends  on  a  complication  of  so 
many  physical  causes,  that  it  is  exceedingly  troublesome  to  subject  them  to  calcolstioD. 
M.  de  Luc  of  Geneva,  who  has  considered  this  subject  with  the  greatest  csre,  by 
combining  all  these  causes  and  circumstances,  seems  to  have  discovered  a  method 
which,  if  not  absolutely  perfect,  is  certainly  more  correct  than  any  before  given. 

To  proceed  with  exactness  in  this  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  portable 
barometer,  well  freed  from  air ;  and  a  good  thermometer,  which  we  ahall  suppose  to 
be  that  of  Reaumur,  though  M.  de  Luc,  to  focilitate  the  calculation,  proposes  s 
particular  kind  of  division.  If  great  correctness  be  required,  it  will  be  neeesssry 
also  that  an  observer  should  examine  the  progress  of.  the  barometer  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain,  or  in  one  of  the  nearest  towns,  the  height  of  which  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  known. 

When  you  have  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  or  the  place  the  altitude 
of  which  you  are  desirous  of  ascertaining,  hold  the  barometer  in  a  direction  perfectly 
vertical,  and  examine  the  height  of  the  mercury  ;  suspend  also  the  thermometer  in 
some  insulated  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  observe  the  degree  to  wfaidi  the 
mercury  rises. 

Having  then  compared  the  height  of  the  barometer  observed  on  the  nountaia, 
with  that  of  the  corresponding  barometer,  observed  at  the  same  time  at  the  bottoas, 
take  the  logarithms  of  these  two  heights,  expressed  in  lines,  and  cut  off  fitim  them 
the  four  last  figures :  the  remainder  will  be  the  difierence  of  the  haghts  expressed 
in  Frendi  toises,  the  logs,  being  to  seven  places  of  dedmals. 
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Bat  thit  altitude  requires  m  correction  ;  for  it  ii  only  exact  wben  the  timultaneout 
temperature  of  the  two  places  is  16],  according  to  the  scale  of  Reaumur's  thermo- 
meter. For  each  degree  then  that  the  thermometer  has  remained  below  16f ,  at  the 
upper  station,  one  toise  must  be  added  for  every  215,  and  the  same  must  be  de- 
ducted for  every  degree  above  that  temperature. 

The  same  correction,*  but  in  the  contrary  sense,  must  be  made  by  means  of  the 
thermometer  left  at  the  fixed  station ;  that  is  to  say,  for  each  degree  it  remained 
above  16},  one  toise  in  215  must  be  deducted,  and  vice  vertd.  The  height,  when 
twice  corrected  in  this  manner,  will  be  the  difference  nearly  between  the  height 
of  the  two  places  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  sea,  or  the  height  of  the  one  above  the 
other. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  at  the  lower  station  the  barometer  stood  at  the 
height  of  27  inches  2  lines,  or  826  lines ;  and  that  at  the  upper  station  it  fell  to  23 
inches  5  lines,  or  281  lines. 

The  logarithm  of  S26  is  2*5132176,  and  that  of  281  is  2*4487063  ;  their  difference 
is  0*0645113 ;  from  which  if  the  three  last  figures  be  cut  off,  to  answer  for  division 
by  1000,  the  remainder  will  be  645  toises. 

We  shall  suppose  also,  that  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  Reaumur's  thermometer 
stood  at  6  degrees  above  freezing,  and  in  the  lower  station  at  12 ;  that  is,  for  the 
former  10}  below  16},  consequently  10}  toises  are  to  be  added  to  the  above  number 
for  every  215 ;  and  hence,  by  the  rule  of  three,  the  number  to  be  added  will  be 
found  to  be  32  toises. 

It  will  be  found,  by  the  converse  correction,  that  the  height  to  be  deducted  is  20; 
consequently  there  will  remain  12  toises  to  be  added,  and  therefore  the  height  twice 
corrected  will  be  657. 

Mr.  Needbam,  on  Mount  Tourn^,  one  of  the  Alps,  observed  the  height  of  the 
barometer  to  be  18  inches  9  lines,  or  225  lines.  Now  if  we  suppose  that  it  was 
observed  afthe  same  moment  at  the  level  of  the  sea  to  stand  exactly  at  28  inches  or 
336  lines,  which  is  its  mean  height  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  the  difference  between 
the  logarithm  of  336  and  that  of  225,  cutting  off  the  last  three  figures,  will  be  found 
to  be  1742.  It  may  therefore  be  concluded,  that  the  height  of  Mount  Tourn^  is 
1742  toises.  But  as  in  this  case  we  have  no  corresponding  observation  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  nor  any  observation  of  the  thermometer  made  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
employed  this  observation  of  Needbam  only  as  an  example  of  calculation.  It  is 
however  probable  that  the  height  of  Mount  Tourn6  is  between  1700  and  1800 
toises. 

The  late  Professor  Leslie  of  Edinburgh  has  given  a  very  simple  rule  for  cqmputing 
approximately  the  heights  of  mountains  from  barometrical  observations.  It  is  this : 
A»  the  mm  of  the  heiffhta  of  the  merettrial  columne,  it  to  their  difference,  $o  is  52000  to 
the  approximate  height  in  English  feet. 

To  find  the  height  of  the  upper  column  at  the  temperature  of  the  lower,  multiply 
the  height  of  the  upper  column  by  twice  the  difference  of  degrees  in  the  attached 
centigrade  thermometer ;  and  the  product,  divided  by  1000,  will  be  the  correction  to 
be  added  to  the  upper  column,  for  change  of  temperature  i  and  this  height  must  be 
used  in  the  preceding  rule. 

To  correct  the  approximate  height  for  the  expansion  of  the  air :  multiply  the  height 
by  twice  the  sum  of  the  degrees  on  the  detached  thermometer,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  1000,  the  quotient  is  the  correction  to  be  added  to  the  approximate, 
height. 

• 

•  Thb  •ecODd  oorreoCioii,  though  not  mentioned  by  M.  de  Lue,  appean  to  vm  necessary,  for  leTSKa] 
rsosooo,  which  it  would  !»  too  tedioiu  to  explain  here. 
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A  concise  rule,  with  tables  for  computing  the  heights  of  mountaint,  b  given  in  "A 
Collection  of  Tables  and  Formuls,  by  Francis  Baily,  Esq.** 

Rewutrkt. — As  a  portable  barometer  is  an  instrument  difficult  to  be  procured  sod 
preserved,  it  is  almost  necessary  that  a  traveller,  when  he  is  desirous  of  making 
observations,  should  construct  a  barometer  for  himself;  bat  in  this  case,  as  the 
mercury  will  not  be  freed  from  air,  it  will  always  stand  a  few  lines  lower  than  s 
barometer  which  has  been  constructed  with  every  possible  care.  Thia  difference  may 
amount  to  two  or  three  lines. 

In  regard  to  Reaumur's  thermometer,  it  is  easily  carried;  but  in  what  Daaaer 
must  a  traveller  proceed  to  have  corresponding  observations,  either  on  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  or  in  any  other  determinate  place,  which  are  necessary  before  he  osa 
employ  his  own  with  sufficient  exactness?  This  difficulty,  in  our  opinion,  seems 
to  limit,  in  a  considerable  degree,  this  method  of  determining  the  heigbts  of  mooD- 
taina 

Besides,  it  appears  that,  even  if  a  traveller  had  on  the  borders  of  the  aea,  or  ia 
any  village  situated  for  example  in  the  centre  of  France,  the  height  of  which  above 
the  sea  is  known,  a  diligent  observer,  he  would  not  be  much  fitfther  advanced,  for 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  different  on  the  borders  of  the  sea  at  Genoa, 
that  ia  to  say,  it  may  rain,  for  example,  while  the  weather  is  fine  and  serene  on  the 
Alps  and  the  Appenines ;  or  the  contrary  may  be  the  case ;  and  hence  there  is  a  new 
difficulty  to  be  surmounted. 

This  difficulty  however  might  be  obviated  in  part,  by  knowing  the  greatest,  the 
mean,  and  the  least  elevation,  of  the  barometer  on  the  borders  of  the  nearest  sea, 
and  thence  determining,  by  meteorological  conjectures,  the  nature  of  the  temper»> 
ture  on  the  mountain  to  be  measured,  though  one  only  pa^ed  over  it ;  thus,  if  an 
hygrometer  on  the  mountain  indicated,  for  example,  great  moisture,  there  would  he 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  weather  was  inclined  to  rain,  and  that  the  fixed  barone* 
ter  stood  at  its  least  height.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  air  was  very  dry,  it  migfat 
with  probability  be  concluded  that  the  weather  was  serene,  and  th^t  the  fixed  ban^ 
meter  stood  at  its  greatest  height :  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  ia  not  anAdeot 
to  give  a  satisfactory  exactness. 

HowevcE^  a  great  many  barometrical  observations  have  been  made  on  the  aoaunits 
of  mountains,  and  their  heights  have  been  thence  deduced.  Several  of  thess  hate 
also  been  measured  geometrically ;  and  we  here  add  a  tabular  view  of  the  heights 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of  the  most  remarkable  mountains  on  the  aui&ee  of  the 
eaith,  compiled  from  the  most  recent  authorities. 

Heifrht 
EUROPE.  Feet. 

Mont  Blanc,  Alps 15688 

Monte  Rosa,  Alps 15064 

Gros  Klockner,    Tyrol   ....  12796 

Mont  Perdu,   Pyrenees  ....  11283 

Pic  d*0s8ana,  ditto 11700 

Etna,  Sicily 10870 

Monte  Carno,  Appenines....  8523 

Glac.  de  Buct,  Alps 10124 

Mulharen,  Spain  11783 

Picdu  Midi,  Pyrenees 0300 

Olympus,  Greece   ••• 9754 

Canigou,  Pyrenees 9247 

Mount  Cenis,  Alps  ........  9212 


Monte  Velino,  A ppenines ....  8997 

Simplon,Pa88of. 6562 

The  Dole,  Mount  Jura 5523 

Hecla,  Iceland 4867 

Snuhetta,  Norway    8122 

Mont  Mezin,  France 6567 

Puy  de  Sanca,  France 6200 

Vesuvius,  Italy 9982 

ASIA. 

Dhawalagiri,  Himalaya 2B007 

Jewahir,    ditto SS747 

Mowna  Rowa,  Sandwich  I. . .  15969 
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Ophir,  Sumatra 

Egmont,  New  Zealand  • 

Ararat,   A  rmenia 

Lebanon,   Palestine  . . . 
Awatska,  Kamschatka, 


AFRICA. 

Peak  of  Teyde,  Teneriff. . . . 
Atlas,  highest  peak  of,  more 

than 
Table    Mountun^    Cape    of 

Good  Hope.*** 

AMBEIOA. 

Nerado  di  Sonato 

Illimani,  Gold  Mount.  Peru 

Chimbora^    • 

Cajambi  

Antisuna,  Rocky  Mountains. 

Catapani,    ditto 

Popocatepetl,  ditto 

Mount  St.  Elie 

Orizaba   

Pinchincha,  Rocky  Mountains 

Mine  of  Chata,  Peru 

Mean  height  of  Andes 

Quito,  City  of     


BeifUt 
Peat. 

13849 

11430 

17260 

9600 

12000 


12180 

12000 

3520 


25250 
24450 
21600 
19360 
19136 
18867 
17903 
17883 
17390 
15931 
11830 
11820 
9515 


FeeC 

EI  Pinal,  City  of    8362 

Las  Vigias,  ditto 7820 

Perote,   ditto 7723 

Mexico,  ditto 7468 

La  Puebla,  ditto 7200 

St.  Juan  del  Rio,  ditto 6484 

MoantWaslungton,Appalachian  6650 

GRXAT    BRITAIN. 

Benmacdouie,  Scotland 4390 

Ben  Nevis,  ditto    4370 

Caimgoim>    ditto 4080 

Whernside,   Yorkshire 4050 

Ingleborough,    ditto 3987 

Ben  Lawers,  Scotland 3858 

Ben  More,  ditto 3723 

Ben  Gloe,    ditto 3690 

Snowdon,  Wales 8555 

Shehalion,  Scotland 8461 

Helvellyn,    England 3324 

Skiddaw,  ditto ....  3270 

Ben  Ledi,  Scotland 3009 

Ben  Lomond,    ditto 3240 

Macgillicuddy*s  Reeks,  [reland  3404 

Mourne  Mountains,  ditto. . .  •  2500 

Rippin  Tor,  Devonshire  • .  •  •  1549 


Generfl/  Observation. — We  shall  here  remark,  that  the  very  considerable  differ- 
ences often  found  between  the  barometric  and  geometrical  measurement,  must  not 
be  entirely  imputed  to  the  method.  The  latter  is  certain ;  but  the  observers  of 
the  barometrical  heights  have  often  employed  imperfect  instruments;  in  general, 
they  have  had  no  corresponding  observations ;  and  they  have  scarcely  ever  taken  into 
aceount  the  difference  of  temperature  at  the  posts  of  comparison ;  these  differences 
need  therefore  excite  no  astonishment. 

l^cMorA.— We  must  observe  that  the  French,  in  general,  consider  28  Paris  inches 
as  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  as  the  following 
remarks  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  may  be  of  use  to  the  reader,  we  here  sub- 
join them : — **  Sir  George  Schuckburg  has  shewn,  from  132  observations,  made  in 
Italy  and  in  England,  that  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  tbe  level  of  the 
sea,  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  being  55%  and  of  the  air  62*,  is  30  04  inches  ;* 
we  may  then  assume  the  height  of  80  inches  as  the  natural  mean  height  of  the  baro- 
meter at  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  most  temperatures  between  32?  and  82^ ;  for  if 
the  mercury  were  cooled  down  to  82^,  that  is  23^  below  55*^,  it  would  be  lowered 
by  that  condensation  only  0*07  of  an  inch ;  and  if  it  were  heated  up  to  80^,  that  is 
25*  above  55*,  it  would  be  raised  only  *078  of  an  inch ;  quantities  which,  except  in 
levelling,  may  be  safely  disregarded. 

"  The  French  have  heretofore  considered  28  Paris  inches  as  the  mean  height  of 
the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  that  is  2984  English  inches.      But  from  1400 


•  Phil.  TtapMCt.  1777  p.  MO. 
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obserrations,  made  at  Rochelleby  Fleorieu  de  BelleTue,  and  from  five  jrcan*  obwr- 
vations  made  at  Port  Louis,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  he  concludes  the  mean  hei^t  oC 
the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  to  be  28  inches  and  two  lines  and  {t  of  a  line, 
in  the  tempemtures  of  from  52*»  to  55®  Fahrenheit,  or  3008  English  inches.*  Hence 
we  may  consiiler,  in  round  numbers,  30  inches  as  the  standard  height  of  barometeri 
at  the  level  of  the  sea.  And  knowing  the  true  height  of  any  part  of  the  earth,  we 
may,  by  subtracting  that  height,  expressed  in  fathoms,  from  the  log.  of  90,  vix. 
7471  213,  find  the  logarithm  which  indicates  the  number  of  inches  at  which,  asiu 
natural  mean,  the  mercury  should  stand  at  that  height  about  the  level  of  the  sea. 

**  Thus,  supposing  the  height  to  be  87  feet,  equal  to  14*500  fiithoms :  tbco 
4771*213  —  14*500  =  4755  713,  which  is  the  logarithm  of  29*9;  this  therefore  is  the 
natural  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  elevation  of  87  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

"  Consequently,  to  all  heights  heretofore  calculated  by  the  French,  above  tbc 
level  of  the  sea,  139*32  feet  must  be  added  English  measure,  when  the  merenrisl 
height  at  the  level  of  the  sea  was  barely  supposed  to  be  28  French  inches.'*  (On 
the  Variation  of  the  Atmosphere,  by  Richard  Kirwan,  Esq.  LU.D.,  F.R.S.,sBd 
P.R.I.A.  DubUn,  1801.) 

Bute  to  eompmtt  heigkit  hg  th€  Bwumtterin  EngUik  meanaret,  bg  Dr,  Chmrla  Atffsa. 

To  complete  the  foregoing  account  of  the  measurement  of  altitudes  by  the  bsro- 
meter,  I  shall  here  annex  the  method  of  performing  that  operation  in  EngUth 
measures,  either  feet  or  fathoms,  as  extracted  from  my  Philosophical  Dictionary, 
article  Barometer,  or  from  my  Course  of  Mathematici,  voL  2,  p.  255,  edit.  6th ;  which 
is  as  follows. 

1.  Observe  the  degree  or  height  of  the  barometer,  both  at  the  bottom  lad  top 
of  the  hill,  or  other  place,  the  altitude  of  which  is  required,  aa  also  the  degree  of  the 
thermometer,  for  the  temperature  of  the  air,  in  both  the  same  places. 

2.  Take  out,  from  a  table  of  logarithms,  the  logs,  of  these  two  heightt  of  tht 
barometer  in  inches  and  parts,  and  subtract  the  less  log.  from  the  greater.  If  froa 
the  remainder  there  be  cut  off  three  figures  on  the  right  hand,  where  the  kgs.  oo^ 
•ist  of  seven  places,  the  other  figures  on  the  left  hand  will  give  the  altitadt  re- 
quired in  fathoms  of  6  feet  each. 

3.  The  above  result  requires  a  small  correction,  when  the  medium  tcmpentare 
of  the  air  is  different  from  31  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  which  may  be 
thus  found,  when  much  accuracy  is  desired.  Add  the  two  observed  heights  of  the 
thermometer  together,  and  take  half  that  sum  for  the  mean  temper  of  the  sir. 
Take  the  difference  between  this  mean  and  the  number  or  tempei  31 ;  then,  as  msoy 
units  as  this  difference  amounts  to,  take  so  many  times  the  435th  part  of  the  &thoms 
above  found ;  to  which  add  them  when  the  mean  temperature  exceeds  31,  bat  suIk 
tract  them  when  it  is  less;  and  the  result  will  be  the  more  correct  altitude  of  the 
hill,  &c.,  as  required. 

A  small  correction  for  the  temperature  of  the  barometer  is  sometimes  employed, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  books  above  quoted  ;  but  it  is  so  soiall  as  to  be  seldom  aeees- 
sary  to  be  observed. 

For  an  example,  suppose  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  the  barometer  be  ohserrcd 
29*68  inches,  and  the  thermometer  57 ;  at  the  same  time  at  the  top  of  the  oMantsia 
the  barometer  was  25*28,  and  thermometer  42.  Then  the  calculation  will  be  si 
below. 

•  U  Chappe  thaMsht  it  18  inehas  1*5  Ham,   See  Begadfakli  Memoir.  Men.  Bert.  IMOi  nOi& 
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29'6B    log.    4734689  57 

25-2B    log.    4027771  42 

696-868  2)99 

or  697  netrly.  '^9i  mean. 

31     »ubtr. 
181 
Then,  u  485  ;  181 :  *.  697  .'  29  ^^^  correction. 

29 
726  fathomi  =:  4356  f. 

So  that  the  required  altitude  is  equal  to  726  fathomi,  or  4356  feet. 

PROBLEM    XLT. 

To  make  an  artificial  Fountain,  which  ahaU  imitate  a  natural  spring. 

We  here  luppofe  that  thoie  who  intend  to  try  this  experiment,  have  at  their 
command  a  piece  of  ground,  somewhat  inclined,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  bed  of  clay, 
not  far  distant  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth.  In  this  case,  a  spring  absolutely 
similar  to  a  natural  one,  and  capable  of  answering  every  domestic  purpose,  may  be 
constructed  by  the  following  process. 

UuQover  this  bed  of  clay  for  the  extent  of  an  acre,  or  about  70  yards  in  length, 
and  the  same  in  breadth.  A  border  of  clay  must  be  formed  at  the  lower  end, 
lea?iog  one  aperture  at  the  lowest  point,  through  which  the  water  may  issue.  To 
this  aperture  adapt  a  stone  with  a  hole  in  it,  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Then 
collect  pebbles  of  various  siies,  and  cover  this  area  with  the  largest,  leaving  an 
interval' of  a  few  inches  only  between  them.  Place  others,  soitfewhat  smaller,  above 
the  interstices  left  by  the  former ;  arranging  several  strata  in  this  manner  above  each 
other,  always  diminishing  the  size,  till  the  last  are  only  very  large  gravel.  Cover 
the  whole,  to  the  thickness  of  some  inches,  with  coarse  sand,  and  tiien  with  some 
that  is  6ner;  but  if  moss  can  be  procured  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the  very  large 
gravel  with  it  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  to  prevent  the  sand  from  falling  into 
the  interstices  between  the  pebbles. 

It  is  evident  that  the  rain  wat«r,  which  falls  on  the  surfiice  of  this  area,  will  pene- 
trate through  the  sand,  flow  into  the  interstices  between  the  pebbles,  which  cover 
the  bed  of  clay,  and  at  last,  in  consequence  of  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  will 
proceed  towards  the  aperture  at  the  bottom,  through  which  it  will  issue  in  a  stream 
of  greater  or  less  size,  according  to  the  abundance  of  the  rain. 

Now,  if  we  suppose  that  the  water  which  falls  annually  on  this  piece  of  ground 
is  18  inches  in  height,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  water  collected  will  be 
66150  cubic  feet ;  and  if  we  suppose  one  fourth  wasted  by  evaporation,  or  remain- 
ing-between  the  joints  and  interstices  of  the  stones,  sand,  and  moss,  we  shall  still 
have  about  49600  cubic  feet  of  water  in  the  year,  or  about  303800  gallons  ;  that  is 
to  say,  almost  1000  gallons  per  day,  a  quantity  much  more  than  is  necessary  for  the 
largest  fkmlly. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said  that'  such  a  spring  of  water  would  cost  exceedingly  dear. 
This  we  shall  admit.  But  we  much  doubt  whether  the  construction  of  it  would 
cost  so  much  as  that  of  a  large  cistern,  which,  to  confine  the  water,  requires  to  be 
lined  with  day  or  cement :  besides,  the  water  collected  by  a  cistern  is  only  the 
rain  water  which  falls  from  the  roofs  of  a  few  houses,  and  which  is  coniequently 
impure. 

Besides,  it  might  be  rendered  much  less  expensive  by  preparing,  in  the  above  man* 
ner,  a  small  portion  of  ground,  such  as  twenty  yards  square ;  and,  to  increase  th« 
quantity  of  rain  wmler  thus  oteined,  which  would  not  exceed  5400  cttbic  (eet»  that 
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which  fell  on  the  neighbouring  ground  might  be  conveyed  thither  by  small  draioi, 
from  the  distance  of  some  hundred  yards.  By  these  means,  a  very  abundant  reser- 
voir of  filtred  water  might  be  formed  at  a  very  small  expense ;  and  the  propnetor 
would  enjoy  *the  pleasure  of  having  a  spring  exactly  similar  to  those  furnished  by 
nature. 

We  are  only  apprehensive  that  the  water  would  flow  oflT  with  too  much  rapidity; 
but  this  inconvenience  might  be  prevented  by  making  the  aperture  through  which  it 
escaped  of  such  a  size  as  to  render  it  perpetual ;  or  by  adapting  to  it  a  oock,  and 
keeping  it  shut  till  it  might  be  necessary  to  draw  water. 

PRODLBH    XLVI. 

What  it  the  weight  of  the  air  with  which  the  body  of  a  man  ia  conthautnif  loaded  t 

Who  would  imagine  that  the  human  body  is  continually  loaded  with  the  weight 
of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  pounds,  which  compresses  it  in  every  direction  ?  This, 
however,  is  a  truth  which  has  been  placed  beyoud  all  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  the 
gravity  of  the  air. 

Every  fluid  presses  on  its  base,  in  the  ratio  of  the  extent  of  that  base,  and  of  its 
height.  But  it  has  been  proved  that  the  weight  of  the  air  is  equivalent  to  the 
weight  of  a  column  of  water  32  feet  in  height ;  consequently  every  square  foot*  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  charged  with  a  column  of  air  equal  to  one  of  water  of  32 
cubic  feet ;  that  is  to  say  2000  pounds^  as  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62  pounds 
and  a  half.  The  surface  of  the  body  in  a  man  of  moderate  sise  is  estimated  at  14 
square  feet ;  and  therefore,  if  2000  be  multiplied  by  14,  we  shall  have  28000  pounds 
for  the  weight  applied  to  the  surfiEU»  of  the  body  of  a  moderate  sized  man. 

But  how  is  it  possible  to  withstand  such  a  load  ?  The  answer  is  easy :  the  whole 
human  frame  is  filled  with  air,  which  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  exterior  air.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  an  animal  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  swells 
up  as  soon  as  the  machine  begins  to  be  evacnated  of  air  ;  and  if  the  operation  be  con- 
tinued, it  will  distend  so  much  that  it  will  at  length  perish  and  even  buist. 

It  is  the  difference  of  this  gravity  that  renders  us  moie  active  or  oppressed,  accord- 
ing  as  the  body  is  more  or  less  loaded.  In  the  first  case,  the  body  being  more  con- 
tracted by  the  weight  of  the  air,  the  blood  circulates  with  greater  rapidity ;  and  all 
the  animal  functions  are  performed  with  more  ease.  In  the  second*  the  weight  being 
diminished,  the  whole  machine  is  relaxed,  and  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  become 
relaxed  also ;  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  more  sluggish,  and  no  longer  communicates 
the  nme  activity  to  the  nervous  fluid ;  we  are  dejected,  and  incapable  of  labour, 
as  well  as  of  reflection,  and  thb  is  the  case  in  particular  when  the  air  is  at  the  same 
time  damp :  for  nothing  relaxes  the  fibres  of  our  frail  roachiue  so  much  as  moisture. 

PROBLEM   XLVn. 

Method  of  constructing  a  email  machine^  which,  lihe  the  etatue  of  Memnon,  thaU  emit 

sounds  at  sun-rise. 

The  story  respecting  the  statue  of  Memnon,  exhibited  in  one  of  the  temples  of 
Egypt,  is  well  known.  If  we  can  credit  the  ancient  historians,  it  saluted  the  rising 
sun  by  sounds,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  its  mouth.  But  however  this  may 
be,  a  similar  effect  can  be  produced  in  the  following  manner. 

Provide  a  pedestal,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  parallelopipedon  a  b  c  (Fig.  26.)  ; 
and  let  the  cavity  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  d  b.  The  lower  part 
must  be  very  close,  and  filled  with  water  to  a  third  of  its  height :  the  remainder  must 
be  filled  with  air.  The  partition  d  e  must  have  a  hole  in  it  to  receive  a  pipe,  some 
lines  in  diameter,  well  soldered  into  it,  and  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  nf 
the  lower  cavity.  This  tube  must  contain  such  a  quantity  of  water,  that  when  iht 
jor  is  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  night,  the  water  shall  be  nearly  at  the  level  of  v  o. 
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fijf,  28.  One  of  the  faces  of  the  pedestal  must  be  so  thin  as 

to  become  easily  beated  by  the  rays  of  the  tun.  Of 
all  metals,  lead  is  the  soonest  beated  in  this  manner  ; 
and  therefore  a  thin  plate  of  lead  will  be  rery  proper- 
for  the  required  purpose. 

K  L  is  an  axis  which  revolves  freely  on  its  pivots 
at  K  and  l  ;  round  this  axis  is  rolled  a  very  flexible 
cord,  which  supports  on  the  one  hand  the  weight  n, 
and  on  the  other  the  weight  k,  which  moves  freely  in 
the  pipe  h  i.  The  ratio  of  these  weights  must  be 
such,  that  M  shall  preponderate  over  n,  when  the 
former  is  left  to  itself;  but  n  must  preponderate  when  the  former  loses  a  part  of 
its  weight  by  floating  in  the  water :  this  combination  will  not  be  attended  with 
much  difficulty. 

In  the  last  place,  the  axis  K  l  supports  a  barrel,  some  inches  in  diameter,  and  a 
few  inches  in  length,  implanted  with  spikes,  which,  touching  keys  like  those  of  a 
harpsichord,  raise  up  quills  and  make  them  strike  against  strings  properly  attuned. 
The  air  must  be  finished  in  one  or  two  revolutions  of  the  barrel,  and  it  must  be 
exceedingly  simple,  and  consist  of  a  few  notes  only.  All  this  mechanism  may  bo 
easily  inclosed  in  the  upper  cavity  of  the  pedestal.  On  the  top  of  it  must  be  placed 
a  figure  or -bust,  representing  that  of  Memnon,  with  its  mouth  open,  and  in  the 
attitude  of  speaking.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  connect  its  eyes  with  the  axis  k  l, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  moveable. 

From  this  description  it  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  the  side  of  the  pedestal, 
exposed  to  the  east,  cannot  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun  without  becoming  hot ;  and 
that,  when  heated,  it  will  heat  the  air  contained  in  the  lower  cavity;  this  air  will 
make  the  water  rise  in  the  pipe  h  i,  by  which  means  the  weight  n  will  preponderate, 
and  cause  the  axis  kl  to  revolve,  and  consequently  the  cylinder  furnished  with 
spikes,  which  will  raise  the  keys ;  and  in  this  manner  the  air  that  has  been  noted 
will  be  performed.  But  for  this  purpose  the  diameter  of  the  axis  k  l  must  be  so 
proportioned,  that  the  weight  n  by  descending,  two  lines  for  example,  shall  cause  the 
cylinder  to  revolve  once  or  twice  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  make  the  sounds  succeed 
each  other  quick  enough  to  form  an  air. 

Father  Kircher,  it  is  said,  had  in  his  museum  a  machine  nearly  of  the  same  kind ; 
a  description  of  which  has  been  given  by  Father  Schott ;  but  we  think  ourselves 
authorised  to  assert,  that  it  could  not  produce  the  desired  effect ;  for  Schott  says  that 
the  sir  was  impelled  through  a  small  pipe  against  a  kind  of  vanes,  implanted  in  a 
groall  wheel ;  but  as  the  air,  in  this  manner,  could  issue  only  very  slowly,  it  is 
evident  that  no  motion  could  be  communicated  to  the  wheel.  If  Kircher's  machine 
then  produced  any  effect,  as  said,  the  mechanism  of  it  has  not  been  properly  de- 
scribed by  Schott.  We  will  not  venture  however  to  assert,  that  the  one  in  question 
will  answer  the  intended  purpose,  as  we  much  doubt  whether  the  rising  sun  would 
rarefy  the  air,  contained  in  its  lower  cavity,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  sensible  in  all 
climates. 

Remark We  shall  say  nothing  &rther  in  regard  to  the  machines  which  may  be 

put  in  motion  by  the  compression,  or  the  rarefaction,  or  condensation,  &c.  of  the  air ; 
for  if  we  should  imitate  Father  Schott,  we  might  find  sufficient  matter  to  fill  a 
quarto  volume.  We  shall  therefore  refer  those  who  are  fond  of  such  machines  to 
the  *'  Mecanica  Hydraulico-Pneumatica  '*  of  that  Jesuit,  printed  at  Frankfort,  in 
1657,  4to;  and  to  his  **  Technica  Curiosa,  or  Mirabilia  Artis.*'  Herbip.  1664,  two 
rols.  4to. 

The   reader  will  find  in  these  books  abundance  of  such  frivolous  inventioni| 
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extracted  for  tbe  most  part  from  the  work  of  Father  Kircher,  who  paid  a  good  deal 
of  atteDtion  to  them;  and  from  the  '*  Spiritalia**  of  Hero;  and  from  Alleoti,  his 
traiwUitor  and  commentator;  as  also  the  '*  Philosophia  Fontiom,**  of  Dohresensky, 
tec  kc, 

PROBLSM   XLTin. 

The  phenomena  of  CapiUary  Tuhee. 

Capillary  tubes  are  tubes  of  glass,  the  interior  aperture  of  which  is  rery  narrow, 
being  only  half  a  line,  or  less,  in  diameter.  The  reason  of  this  denomination  may 
be  readily  perceived. 

These  tubes  are  attended  with  some  singular  phenomena,  in  the  explanation 
of  which  philosophers  do  not  seem  to  have  agreed.  Hitherto  it  has  been  easier,  in 
this  respect,  to  destroy,  than  to  build  up.  The  principal  of  these  phenomena  are  as 
follow : 

I.  It  is  well  known  that  water,  or  any  other  fluid,  rises  to  the  same  height  in  two 
tubes,  which  have  a  communication  with  each  other ;  but  if  one  of  the  branches  be 
capillary,  this  rule  does  not  hold  good :  the  water  in  the  capillary  tube  rises  above 
the  level  of  that  in  the  other  branch ;  and  the  more  so,  the  narrower  the  capillary 
tube  is* 

It  seemed  very  easy  to  the  first  philosophers,  who  beheld  this  phenomenon,  to  give 
an  explanation  of  it.  They  supposed  that  the  air,  which  presses  on  the  water  in  tbe 
capillary  tube,  experiences  some  difficulty  in  exercising  its  action,  on  account  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  tube  s  and  that  the  result  must  be  an  elevation  of  the  fluid  on 
that  side. 

This  however  was  not  very  satisfiMtory ;  for  what  reason  is  there  to  think  that 
the  air,  the  particles  of  which  are  so  minute,  will  not  be  at  perfect  freedom  in  a  tube 
half  a  line,  or  a  quarter  of  a  line,  in  diameter  ? 

But  whether  this  explanation  be  satisfactory  or  not,  it  is  entirely  overturned  by 
the  second  and  third  phenomena  of  the  capillary  tubes. 

II.  When  mercury  is  employed,  instead  of  water,  this  fluid,  instead  of  rising  in 
the  capillary  branch,  to  the  level  which  it  reaches  in  the  other,  remains  below  that 
level. 

III.  If  the  experiment  be  performed  in  vacuo,  every  thing  takes  place  the  same 
as  in  tbe  open  air.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  then  is*  not  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  air. 

IV.  If  the  inside  of  the  tube  be  rubbed  with  any  greasy  matter,  such  as  tallow, 
the  water,  instead  of  rising  above  the  level,  remains  below  it.  The  case  is  the  same, 
if  the  experiment  be  made  with  a  tube  of  wax,  or  the  quills  of  a  bird,  the  inside 
of  which  is  always  greasy« 

V.  If  the  end  of  a  capillary  tube  be  immersed  in  water,  this  fluid  immediatly  rises 
above  the  level  of  that  in  the  vessel,  and  to  the  same  height  to  which  it  would  rise 
in  a  siphon,  if  one  of  its  branches  were  a  capillary  tube,  and  tbe  other  of  the  com* 
mon  siie ;  so  that  if  the  surface  of  the  water  only  be  touched,  it  is  immediately 
attracted,  as  it  were,  to  the  height  above  mentioned,  and  it  remains  suspended  at 
that  height  when  the  tube  is  removed  from  the  water. 

YI.  If  a  capillary  tube  be  held  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  or  nearly  so,  and  if 
a  drop  of  water  be  made  to  run  along  its  exterior  sur&oe,  when  tbe  drop  reaches 
its  lower  aperture,  it  enters  the  tube,  if  it  be  of  sufficient  sise,  and  rises  to  tbe 
height  at  which  it  would  stand,  above  the  level,  in  the  branch  of  a  siphon,  of 
that  calibre. 

VII.  The  heights  at  which  water  maintains  itself  in  capillary  tubes,  are  in  tbe 
inverse  ratio  of  the  diameters.     Thus,  if  water  rises  to  the  height  of  10  lines  in  a 
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tube  one  Srd  of  ft  line  in  diameter,  it  onglit  to  rine  to  the  heigbi  of  10  linee  in  a 
tube  one  6th  of  a  line  in  diameter,  and  to  the  height  of  100  in  a  tube  one  80th  of 
a  line  in  diameter. 

The  falling  of  mercury  below  the  level  in  such  tubea,  follows  also  the  inverse 
latio  of  the  diameters  of  the  tubes. 

VIII.  If  a  capillary  tube  be  formed  of  two  parts  of  unequal  calibres,  as  seen  Fig. 

29,  where  the  diameter  of  ▲  b  is  much  less  than  that  of  a  c,  and 

K^.  29.  if  a  6  be  the  height  at  which  the  water  would  maintain  itself  in 

a  tube  such  as  a  d,  and  e  d  that  at  which  it  would  remain  in 
the  larger  one  b  c,  when  this  tube  is  immersed  in  such  a  man- 
ner  that  the  aperture  of  the  smaller  end   b,  shall  be  raised 
«j.  I  aliove  the  level,  by  a  height  greater  than  c  </,  the  water  will 

(\j       I  maintain  itself  as  in  d  e,  at  that  height  e  d  above  the  level ;  but 

Mr     A         if  the  tube  be  immersed  in    such   a  manner  that   the  water 
tT  I    II  Bi         "^^ii  reach  to  b,  it  will  immediately  rise  to  the  same  height 
as  if  the  tube  were  of  the  same  calibre  as  that  before  men- 
tioned. 
The  case  is  the  same,  if  the  capillary  tube  be  immersed,  beginning  with  the  nar« 
rower  branch. 

IX.  Those  persons  would  be  deceived  who  should  imagine,  that  the  lightest 
liquors  rise  to  the  greatest  height  in  these  tubes:  of  aqueous  liquors,  spirit  of  wine 
is  that  which  rises  to  the  least  height.  In  a  tube  in  which  water  rises  26  lines,  spi- 
rit of  wine  rises  only  9  or  10.  The  elevation  of  spirit  of  wine,  in  general,  is  only 
the  half  or  a  third  of  that  of  wate*". 

This  elevation  depends  also  on  the  nature  of  the  glass:  in  certain  tubes, 
water  rises  higher  than  in  others,  though  their  calibres  be  the  same. 

To  be  convinced  that  these  effects  are  not  produced  by  anything  without  the  tube 
or  the  liquor,  it  is  necessary  to  see  these  phenomena,  which  are  indeed  the  same  in 
a  vacuum,  or  in  air  highly  rarefied,  as  in  the  air  which  we  breathe.  They  vary  also 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  glass  of  which  the  tube  is  formed ;  and  they  are 
different  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid.  The  causes  therefore  must  be  sought 
for  in  something  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  tube,  and  in  that  of  the  fluid. 

This  cau»e  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  attraction  mutually  exercised  between 
glass  and  water.  This  explanation  has  been  controverted  by  Father  Gerdil,  a  Bar- 
nabite  and  an  able  philosopher,  who  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  overturn  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  la  Lande  has  stood  forth  in  its  defence,  and  is  one  of 
those  modem  writers  who  have  placed  this  explanation  in  the  clearest  light.  The 
reader  may  consult  also,  on  this  subject,  a  very  learned  and  profound  memoir  by  M. 
Weitbrecht,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Petersburg. 

PROBLKM  XLIX. 

Of  tome  atiempia  to  produce  a  Perpetual  Motion,  hy  meant  of  capillary  tipkont. 

When  philosophers  saw  water  rise  in  a  capillary  tube,  above  the  level  of  that  in 
which  it  was  immersed,  or  above  that  at  which  it  stood  in  a  wider  tube,  with  which 
it  formed  an  inverted  siphon,  they  were  induced  to  conjecture  the  possibility  of  a 
perpetual  motion :  for  if  the  water,  said  they,  rises  to  the  height  of  an  inch  above 
that  level,  let  us  interrupt  its  ascent,  by  making  the  tube  only  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  height:  the  water  will  then  rise  above  the  orifice,  and  fifilling  down  the 
sideii  into  the  vessel,  the  same  quantity  will  again  rise,  and  so  on  in  succession.  Or, 
if  the  water  that  rises  in  the  capillary  branch  of  a  siphon  be  conveyed,  by  an  inclined 
tube,  into  the  other  branch,  a  continual  circulation  of  the  fluid  will  take  place  i 
and  hence  a  perpetual  motion  given  by  nature. 

But,  unfortunately,  thii  idea  was  not  confirmed  by  experiment.    If  the  ascent 
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of  wmter,  in  >  impilliTj  tabe,  be  intercepted,  hj  eaUiaf  tfae  tube  it  bif  Oe  bri|kt, 
for  exwnple,  to  whJeb  the  water  ongbt  t«  riie.  the  btter  will  Dot  tne  ibora  At 
orifice  to  trickle  down  the  «de«.  And  the  aw  will  be  tbe  mme  in  tbe  eikr 
■ttenipt. 

The  following,  however,  it  •  verj  irgemoo*  one ;  ud  it  ia  difieaU  to  fiM»n( 
the  came  of  iti  not  lucceeding. 

Let  1  B  c  (Fig.  30.)  be  a  eapilhiry  tube,  the  JBtmeta  tt  tha 
fig.  30.  long  branch  of  wluch  it  much  aDaller  than  tbat  of  the  otbcT ;  it  ■ 

B  luppoied,  tbatir  the  orifice  Abe  immeraed  in  tbe  water  eontuBcd 

in  the  veHel  d  a,  it  willriactOB.  the  lummitaftbt  beading  << 
tbe  tube ;  and  that  in  the  other  braach  B  c,  it  wQl  riw  oalj  ta 
tbe  height  e  a  above  the  level. 

If  the  fipbon  lie  filled  with  mter,  and  if  it  be  imneTMd  I> 
luch  a  depth  that  the  water  can  riie,  aa  above  nid,  to  tbe  Wad- 
ing a,  it  appean  eridenl,  and  inconteetable,  that  the  walo-  h 
the  part  b  h,  will  force  down  tbat  contained  in  c  n.  Bnt  tkil 
carnio!  take  place  without  the  water  contained  in  a  B  bllowiag 
ill  hence  the  wster  will  continualtj  agcend  from  a  to  B,  and  fall  down  into  Ihc 
vesiel,  through  the  branch  B  c.  ,  Here  then  we  have  a  perpetual  motioa. 

Nothing  in  more  apeeloua ;  but  unfortunBtely  this  iltuaioo  ia  deatrojed  aba  ij 
experience:  the  water  doe*  not  (all  through  tbe  branch  b  c;  on  the  cootni;,  it 
rises  till  tbe  branch  *  b  alone  ii  full. 

We  think  it  our  duty  to  Subjoin  here  another  idea  of  a  perpetual  motioa,  hf 
ni«anB  of  two  lipbons,  though  the  siphoot  emplojed  for  tlua  purpose  ara  itot  alto- 
gether cipillarjr.  It  deservei  the  more  attention,  as  it  WW  not  propoaed  bj  aa 
obdcure  person,  but  bj  one  whe  is  justly  classed  among  thegreatett  malhemalinaai; 
we  mean  tbe  celebrated  John  BemoullL 

Let  there  be  two  liquors,  said  Bemoalli,  snaceptiblc  of 
Fig.  31.  being  miied  together,  the  specific  gnrities  ot  whi^  sre  ai 

the  lines  a  B  and  c  d  (Fig.  31.)  ;  it  b  well  known  that  if 
two  tubes,  which  communicate  with  each  other,  ban  tbcir 
heigbta  above  the  branch  of  eommunication  in  the  bbs 
ratio,  the  shortest  branch  may  be  filled  with  the  heaviest 
fluid,  and  the  longest  with  the  lightest,  and  theae  two  flvidi 
will  remain  in  equilibrio:  henceitfbllowa,  tbat  if  the  longer 
branch  he  cut  somewhere  below  the  length  it  ought  to  bare, 
tbe  fluid  contained   in  thji  bnuieh  will  run  into  tbe  lover 

Let  ui  now  suppose  tbat  the  shorter  branch  B  r,  is  filled  with  a  Auid  imnposcd 
of  two  liquora  of  different  specific  gravities,  and  that  a  filtre  be  placed  in  tbe  peiit 
r,  so  as  to  afford  a  passage  only  to  tbe  lighter  ;  let  tbe  tube  F  o  be  filled  with  tbs 
lutter,  anklet  its  height  be  somewhat  less,  in  order  to  est^liab  an  eqiiilibriaeB  be- 
tween the  liquor  in  the  branch  e  r.  nnd  that  in  r  a. 

Things  being  in  this  state,  as  the  filtre  suffen  only  tbe  lighter  liquor  to  past,  thf 
latter,  in  consequence  of  tbe  equilibrium  being  destroyed,  will  be  impelled  oulwaldi, 
through  the  orifice  a;  and  consequently  may  be  conveyed  by  a  small  pipe  iBtotht 
oriBce  ■,  where  it  will  again  mix  with  tbe  liquor  contained  in  s  r :  and  this  eflM 
will  always  continue,  because  tbe  column  of  liquor  a  t  will  be  too  tight  to  coaatn- 
balanee  the  compound  column  a  P.  Here  then  we  have  a  perpetual  motitm ;  and  this, 
says  Bernoulli,  is  that  which  maintains  tbe  rivers,  by  means  of  the  water  of  the  lea: 
for.  adhering  to  tbe  old  ideas,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  fountains,  he  imagined  it  wu 
by  a  similar  meehanism  that  the  ten  water,  deprived  of  ilB  salt,  was  coavcyrd  to  Ibt 
summits  of  the  mounCaint.     He  only  rejected  the  iilea  of  those  wbo  itretend  that  it 
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rigei  above  its  level.  In  consequence  of  the  property  of  capillary  tubes  i  for  he  re* 
marked  that  in  that  case  it  would  not  flow  down. 

We  will  oot  venture  to  assert  what  might  be  the  case,  if  it  were  possible  to  realise 
the  suppositions  of  Bemouilli :  we  are  however  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  succeed  ;  and  as  the  above  reasoning,  in  regard  to  capillary  tubes,  though 
in  appearance  convincing,  is  belied  by  experience,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  rase 
would  be  the  same  with  this  of  Bernoulli. 

PROBLEM  I«. 

The  prodigioua  force  of  moiUwe  to  raise  ImrthenM. 

One  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  in  physics,  is  the  force  with  which  (he  vapour 
of  wnter,  or  moisture,  penetrates  into  those  bodies  which  are  susceptible  of  receiving 
it.  If  a  very  considerable  burthen  be  affixed  to  a  dry  and  well  stretched  rope,  and 
if  the  rope  be  only  of  such  a  length  as  to  suffer  the  burthen  to  rest  on  the  ground, 
on  moistening  the  rope  you  will  see  the  burthen  raised  up* 

The  anecdote  respecting  the  £fimous  obelisk  erected  by  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  before  St. 
Peter*s,  at  Rome,  is  well  known.  The  chevalier  Fontana,  who  bad  undertaken  to  raise 
this  monument,  was,  it  is  said,  on  the  point  of  failing  in  his  operation,  just  when  the 
column  was  about  to  be  placed  on  its  pedestal.  It  was  suspended  in  the  open  air ; 
and  as  the  ropes  had  stretched  a  little,  so  that  the  base  of  the  obelisk  could  not 
reach  the  summit  of  the  pedestal,  a  Frenchman  cried  out  '*  Wet  the  ropes.**  This 
advice  was  followed  ;  and  the  column,  as  if  of  itself,  rose  to  the  necessary  height, 
to  be  placed  upright  on  the  pedestal  prepared  for  it. 

This  story,  however,  though  often  repeated,  is  a  mere  fiible.  Those  who  read  the 
description  ot  the  mancsuvres  which  Fontana  employed  to  raise  his  obelisk,  will  see 
that  be  bad  no  need  of  such  assistance.  It  was  much  easier  to  cause  his  capstans  to 
make  a  few  turns  more  than  to  go  in  quest  of  sponges  and  water  to  moisten  his 
ropes.  But  the  story  is  established,  and  will  long  be  repeated  in  France,  because 
it  relates  to  a  Frenchman. 

However,  the  following  is  another  instance  of  the  power  of  moisture,  in  over* 
coming  the  greatest  resistances :  it  is  the  method  by  which  millstones  are  made.  When 
a  mass  of  this  stone  has  been  found  sufficiently  large,  it  is  cut  into  the  form  of  a  cylin- 
der, several  feet  in  height ;  and  the  question  then  is,  how  to  cut  it  into  horizontal 
pieces,  to  make  as  many  millstones.  For  this  purpose,  circular  and  horizontal  indenta- 
tions are  cut  out  quite  around  it,  and  at  proper  distances,  according  to  the  thickness 
to  be  given  to  the  millstones.  Wedges  of  willow,  dried  in  an  oven,  are  then  driven 
into  the  indentations  by  means  of  a  mallet.  When  the  wedges  have  sunk  to  a  proper 
depth,  they  are  moistened,  or  exposed  to  the  humidity  of  the  night,  and  next  morning 
the  different  pieces  are  found  separated  from  each  other.  Such  is  the  process 
which,  according  to  M.  de  Mairan,  is  employed  in  different  places  for  constructing 
millstones. 

By  what  mechanism  is  this  effect  produced  ?  This  qu^tion  has  been  proposed  by 
M.  de  Mairan  ;  but  in  our  opinion,  the  answer  which  he  gives  to  it  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. It  appears  to  us  to  be  the  effect  of  the  attraction  by  which  the  water  is 
made  to  rise  in  the  exceedingly  narrow  capillary  tubes  with  which  the  wood  is  filled. 
Let  us  suppose  the  diameter  of  one  of  these  tubes  to  be  only  the  hundreth  part  of  a 
line ;  let  us  suppose  also  that  the  inclination  of  the  sides  is  one  second,  and  that  the 
force  with  which  the  water  tends  to  introduce  itself  into  the  tube,  is  the  fourth  part 
of  a  grain :  this  force,  so  very  small,  will  tend  to  separate  the  flexible  sides  of  the  tube 
with  a  force  of  about  50000  grains ;  which  make  about  8}  pounds.  In  the  length 
of  an  inch  let  there  be  only  50  of  these  tubes,  which  gives  2500  in  a  sqiwre  inch,  and 
the  result  will  be  an  effort  of  21875  pounds.  As  the  head  of  a  wedge,  of  the  kind 
above  mentioned,  niay  contain  four  or  five  square  inches,  the  force  it  exerts  will  be 
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equal  to  about  90  or  100  thousand  pounds ;  and  if  we  suppose  10  of  ibese  wedg«t  in 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  cylinder,  intended  to  form  millstones,  they  will 
exercise  together  an  effort  of  000  thousand  or  a  million  of  pounds.  It  needs,  there- 
fore, excite  no  surprise  that  they  should  separata  those  blocks  into  the  intervals 
between  which  they  are  introduced. 

PROBLEM  LI. 

Of  Piipin*B  Digefter. 
Papin's  digester  is  a  vessel,  by  means  of  which  a  degree  of  heat  is  communicated 
to  water,  superior  to  that  which  it  acquires  when  it  boils.  Water  indeed  exposed 
to  common  air,  or  the  mere  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  however  strongly  it  boil, 
can  acquire  only  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  which  never  varies ;  but  that  inclosed  in 
Papin's  digester  acquires  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  capable  of  performing  operations, 
for  which  common  boiling  water  is  absolutely  insufficient.  A  proof  of  this  will  be 
seen  in  the  description  of  the  effects  produced  by  this  machine. 

This  vessel  may  be  of  any  form,  though  the  cylindric  or  spherical  is  best;  but  it 
must  be  made  of  copper  or  brass.  A  cover  must  be  adapted  to  it,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  no  aperture  through  which  the  water  can  escape.  To  prevent  the  vessel 
from  bursting,  a  hole  is  made  in  the  side  of  it,  or  in  the  cover,  some  lines  in  dia- 
meter, with  an  ascending  tube  fitted  into  it,  on  which  is  placed  the  arm  of  a  lever 
kept  down  by  a  weight.  This  lever  serves  as  a  moderator  to  the  heat;  for  if  there 
were  no  weight  on  the  aperture  of  this  regulator,  the  water,  when  it  attains  to  m 
certain  degree  of  common  ebullition,  would  escape  almost  entirely  through  the 
aperture,  either  in  water  or  in  steam  :  if  the  weight  be  light,  the  water,  in  order  to 
raise  it,  must  assume  a  greater  degree  of  heat.  If  there  were  no  regulator  of  thia 
kind,  the  machine  might  burst  into  pieces,  by  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  proper  that  the  machine  should  be  of  ductile  copper,  and  not 
of  cast  iron ;  because  the  former  of  these  metals  does  not  burst  like  the  latter* 
but  tears  as  it  were;  so  that  it  if  not  attended  with  the  same  dangerous  conse- 
quences. 

When  the  machine  is  thus  constructed,  fill  it  with  water,  and  having  fitted  on  the 
cover,  let  it  be  fastened  strongly  down  by  a  piece  of  iron  placed  over  it,  which  can 
be  well  secured  by  screws :  then  complete  the  filling  it  through  the  small  tube  which 
serves  as  a  moderator  or  register,  and  set  it  over  a  strong  fire.  The  water  it  coiw 
tains  cannot  boil ;  but  it  acquires  such  a  degree  of  heat  that  it  is  able,  in  a  abort 
time,  to  soften  and  decompose  the  hardest  bodies ;  while  the  same  effect  could  not 
be  produced  by  ebullition  continued  for  several  weeks :  it  is  even  said  that  the  heat 
may  be  carried  so  far,  as  to  bring  the  machine  to  a  state  of  ignition  ;  in  which  case 
it  is  evident  that  the  water  must  be  in  the  same ;  but  in  our  opinion  this  experiment 
is  exceedingly  dangerous. 

However,  the  following  are  some  of  the  effects  of  this  heat,  when  carried  only  to 
three,  four,  or  five  times  that  of  boiling  water. 

Horn,  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell,  are  softened  in  a  short  time,  and  at  length  reduced 
to  a  sort  of  jelly. 

The  hardest  bones,  such  as  the  thigh  bone  of  an  ox,  are  also  softened,  and  at 
length  entirely  decomposed ;  so  that  the  gelatinous  part  is  separated  from  them,  and 
the  residuum  is  nothing  but  earthy  matter.  When  no  more  than  the  proper  degree 
of  heat  has  been  employed  in  this  decomposition,  the  jelly  may  be  collected:  it 
coagulates  as  it  cools,  and  may  be  made  into  nourishing  soup,  which  would  be  equal 
to  that  commonly  used,  if  it  had  not  a  taste  somewhat  empyreumatic  Thia  jelly 
may  be  absolutely  formed  into  dried  cakes,  which  will  keep  exceedingly  well, 
provided  they  be  preserved  from  moisture.  They  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
meat  soup,  &c 
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Henee  It  nmybe  eonceired,  bow  uieful  tUs  macliine  might  be  rendered  in  the  arte, 
lor  eeooomy,  and  in  navigation. 

From  these  bonea,  thrown  away  as  useless,  food  might  be  obtained  for  the  poor  in 
timet  of  scarcity,  or  some  ounces  of  bread,  with  soup  made  from  the  above  cakes, 
would  form  wholesome  and  nourishing  aliment 

Sailors  might  carry  with  them,  during  their  long  voyages,  some  of  these  cakes» 
preserved  in  jars  hermetically  sealed ;  they  would  cost  much  less  than  preparations 
of  the  same  kind  from  meat,  as  the  matter  of  which  the  former  are  made  is  of  no 
value.  The  sailors,  who  are  accustomed  to  live  on  salt  provisions,  would  be  less 
exposed  to  the  scurvy.  At  any  rate,  these  cakes  might  be  reserved  till  a  scarcity 
of  fresh  meat  or  of  any  other  kind  of  provisions,  which  so  often  takes  place  at  sea. 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  collected  into  a  small  volume  the  nourishing 
part  of  several  oxen ;  for  since  a  pound  of  meat  contains,  at  least,  an  ounce  of  gela- 
tinous matter  reduced  to  dryness,  it  thence  follows,  that  1500  pounds  of  the  same 
meat,  which  is  the  whole  weight  of  a  bullock,  would  give  only  M  pounds,  which 
might  be  easily  contained  in  an  earthen  jar. 

In  the  last  place,  it  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  arts,  to  be  able,  with  a  machine 
of  this  kind,  to  soften  ivory,  horn,  bone,  and  wood,  so  as  to  render  them  susceptible 
of  being  moulded  into  any  form  at  pleasure. 

PROBLEM  UJ, 

Whai  is  the  rea»on  that  in  winter  ^  when  the  weather  suddenfy  become$  mild,  the  ait 
in  houses  eontinvea,  even  for  several  days,  to  be  colder  than  the  exterior  air  9 

This  question  will  present  no  difficulty  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  communication  of  heat.  It  is  well  kiiown,  indeed,  that  the  rarer 
a  body  is,  the  less  time  it  requires  to  become  hot,  or  to  cool ;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  that  the  denser  it  is,  the  more  obstinately  it  retains  the  heat  it  baa 
acquired. 

Hence  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  when  cold  has  prevailed  for  some  time,  all 
the  bodies  of  which  our  houses  are  composed,  are  cooled  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
exterior  air.  But  when  the  exterior  air,  by  any  particular  cause,  becomes  suddenly 
warmer,  these  bodies  do  not  immediately  assume  the  same  temperature :  they  lose 
only  gradually  that  which  they  had  acquired ;  and  during  this  time  the  interior  air, 
which  is  surrounded  by  them,  retains  the  same  degree  of  cold. 

Houses,  strongly  built — ^that  is  to  say,  constructed  of  good  squared  stone,  which 
have  thick  walls — ^must,  for  this  reason,  retain  much  longer  the  cold  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  exterior  air ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  air  within  these  houses 
will  remain  longer  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  the  atmosphere,  than  in  houses 
built  in  a  slighter  manner :  for  the  same  reason,  also,  it  will  be  less  cold  in  such 
houses,  at  the  conunencement  of  winter,  than  in  slighter  houses. 

PROBLEM  lul 

0/ some  natural  signs,  by  which  a  change  of  the  present  temperature  qf  the  air  eon 

be  predicted. 

This  part  of  philosophy,  we  must  confess,  is  still  in  its  in&ncy.  No  person  has 
ever  yet  been  able  to  make  a  series  of  observations,  sufficient  to  shew  the  connec- 
tion which  subsists  between  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  dififerent  physical  signs 
which  are  commonly  supposed  to  precede  them.  We  shall  here  confine  ourselves 
to  a  few  of  those  signs,  which  are  commonly  considered  as  indications  of  good  or 
bad  weather,  but  we  will  not  warrant  them  as  infallible. 

1st.  When  a  strong  hoar  frost  is  seen  on  the  ground  in  the  morning,  during  win- 
ter, it  will  not  fail  to  rain  the  second  or  third  day  after,  at  farthest. 
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2d.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  that  it  comroonly  rains  on  the  day  when  the  ion 
appears  red  or  pale ;  or  the  next  day  when  the  sun  at  the  time  of  setting  is  involved 
in  a  hirge  cloud ;  in  this  case,  if  it  rains,  the  next  day  is  exceedingly  windy. 
The  same  thing  almost  always  takes  place  also,  when  the  suu  at  setting  appears 
pale. 

3d.  When  the  sun  is  red  at  the  time  of  his  setting,  it  is  commonly  a  sign  of  fine 
weather  the  next  day ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  rises  red,  rain  or  a  strong  wind 
commonly  takes  place  the  day  after. 

4th.  When  a  white  mist  or  vapour  is  seen  to  rise  from  the  water  or  marshy 
places,  after  the  sun  has  set,  or  a  little  before  he  ri^es,  one  may  conjecture,  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  that  next  day  will  be  fine. 

5th.  When  the  moon  is  pale,  it  indicates  rain  ;  when  red,  wind  may  be  expected ; 

and  when  of  a  pure  and  silver  colour,  it  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather,  according  to  this 

verse  : 

Pallida  lana  plait,  nibicimds  flat,  alba  aeresat. 

6th.  When  small  black  clouds,  detached  from  the  rest,  and  lower,  are  seen  wan* 
dering  here  and  there,  or  when  several  clouds  are  seen  collected  in  the  west,  at  sun 
rise,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  future  tempest.  If  these  clouds,  on  the  other  hand,  disperse, 
it  is  a  sign  of  fine  weather.  When  the  sun  appears  double  or  treble  through 
clouds,  it  prognosticates  a  storm  of  a  long  duration.  It  is  the  sign  of  a  great  storm 
also,  when  two  or  three  broken  and  spotted  circles  are  seen  around  the  moon.    • 

7ib.  When  an  iris,  or  rather  halo,  is  seen  around  the  moon,  it  is  a  sign  of  rtfin ; 
and  if  a  halo  is  seen  around  the  sun,  during  bright  and  serene  weather,  it  is  also 
a  sign  of  rain :  but  if  the  halo  appear  in  tbe  time  of  rain, .  it  is  a  sign  of  fine 
weather. 

8tb.  If  animals  shew  signs  of  fear  and  uneasiness,  while  the  weather  is  exceedingly 
culm  and  close,  it  is  almost  certain  that  a  storm  will  ensue.  The  barometer,  in 
this  case,  falls  exceedingly  low  all  of  a  sudden. 

9th.  Indications  of  rain  not  being  fiir  distant,  may  be  gathered  firom  the  actioim 
of  various  animals,  as  follows  : 

When  birds  are  seen  more  employed  than  usual  in  searching  among  their  feather% 
for  the  small  insects  which  torment  them  ; 

When  those  which  are  accustomed  to  remain  on  the  branches  of  trees,  retire  to 
their  nests ; 

When  the  sea-gulls,  and  other  aquatic  fowls,  and  particularly  geese,  make  a  greater 
noise  than  usual ; 

When  the  swallows  fly  very  low,  and  seem  to  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  earth; 

When  pigeons  return  to  the  pigeon>liouse  before  their  accustomed  time ; 

When  certain  fish,  such  as  the  porpoise,  sport  at  the  surfiu:e  of  the  water ; 

When  the  bees  do  not  quit  their  hives,  or  fly  only  to  a  very  short  distanee ; 

When  sheep  bound  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  push  each  other  with  their 
heads; 

When  asses  shake  their  ears,  or  are  very  much  stung  by  the  flies ; 

When  flies  and  gnats  sting  more  severely,  and  are  more  troublesome  than  usnal; 

When  a  great  number  of  worms  issue  from  the  earth ; 

When  frogs  croak  more  than  usual ; 

When  cats  rub  their  heads  with  their  fore-paws,  and  lick  the  rest  of  their  bodies 
with  their  tongue ; 

When  foxes  and  wolves  howl  violently ; 

When  the  ants  quit  their  labour,  and  coneeal  themselves  in  the  earth  f 

When  the  oxen,  lying  together,  frequently  raise  their  heads,  and  lick  each  othcr% 
niuzsles ; 

When  the  cocks  crow  before  their  usual  hour ; 
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Wlien  domestic  fowls  flock  together,  and  squeeie  themselves  into  the  dast ; 

When  toads  are  heard  crying  in  elevated  places. 

10th.  During  the  time  of  rain,  if  any  small  blue  space  of  the  heaven  be  observed, 
one  may  almost  be  assured  that  the  rain  will  sot  be  of  long  duration ;  this  sign  is 
well  known  to  huntsmen. 

11  th.  Very  violent  storms,  when  accompanied  with  earthquakes,  are  almost  always 
preceded  by  an  extraordinary  calm  in  the  air,  and  of  that  alarming  kind  which 
leems  the  silence  of  nature  about  to  be  convulsed.  Animals,  more  sensible  of  these 
nstarsl  indications  than  man,  are  frightened  by  it,  and  hasten  to  their  retreats. 
Sometimes  a  hollow  subterranean  noise  is  heard.  When  all  these  signs  are 
united,  the  inhabitants  of  the  unfortunate  countries,  subject  to  these  destructive 
scourges,  ought  to  fly  from  their  houses,  that  they  may  avoid  the  danger  of  being 
buried  under  their  ruins. 

We  shall  not  entertain  our  readers  with  the  prolix  description  which  Ozanam,  or 
his  eontinuator,  here  gives  of  one  of  these  storms  which  spread  devastation 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  time  of  the  famous  queen  Jean. 

I2th.  An  English  navigator  says  he  observed  that  an  aurora-borealis  was  always 
followed,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  with  a  violent  gale  from  the  south-east ;  and 
he  gives  this  notice  to  navigators,  about  to  enter  the  Channel,  that  they  may  be  upon 
their  guard.* 

FROBLEM  LTV. 

To  Meparat§  tivo  Uquorn,  which  have  fteen  mixed  together. 

This  operation  b  merely  an  application  of  the  property  of  capillary  tubes,  and  of 
that  law  of  nature  by  which  homogeneous  fluids,  when  near  each  other,  unite  toge- 
ther. This  is  observed  to  be  the  case  with  two  drops  of  mercury,  or  water,  or 
oil,  when  they  come  into  contact.  It  is  even  probable  that,  before  they  are  in  contact, 
they  lengthen  themselves,  and  mutually  approach  each  other. 

However,  if  you  are  desirous  of  separating  water,  for  example,  from  the  oil  with 
which  it  has  been  mixed,  take  a  bit  of  cloth  or  sponge,  well  moistened  in  water, 
and  place  it,  immersing  it  by  one  end,  in  the  vessel  containing  the  liquors  to  be 
leparated  ;  the  other  end  must  be  made  to  pass  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  and  to 
hang  down  much  lower  than  the  surfisce  of  the  liquor :  this  end  will  soon  begin  to 
drop,  and  in  this  manner  will  attract  and  separate  all  the  water  mixed  with  the 
oil. 

If  it  be  required  to  draw  oflT  the  oil,  the  rag  or  sponge  must  be  first  immersed  in 
that  liquid. 

But  those  who  should  imagine  that  wine  or  alcohol  can  be  separated  in  this 
manner  from  water,  would  be  deceived :  in  order  that  the  operation  may  succeed, 
the  two  liquors  must  be  nearly  immiscible  together,  otherwise  they  will  both  pass 
over  at  the  same  time.  This  process,  therefore,  cannot  be  employed  for  separating 
water  from  wine,  though  it  has  been  given  in  the  preceding  editions  of  the  Mathema* 
tical  and  Philosophical  Recreations,  with  many  others  equally  childish. 

The  colouring  part  of  the  wine  appears  indeed  to  remain  behind,  because  it  is  less 
attenuated  than  the  phlegm  and  spirit ;  but  in  reality  these  two  liquors,  of  which 
wine  essentially  consists,  are  not  separated  from  each  other. 

PROBLEM  LV. 

What  IS  the  cauee  of  the  ehuUition  of  Water  f 
Though  this  question,  on  the  first  view,  may  appear  as  of  little  importance,  it 
deserves  to  be  examined  ;  for  those  who  might  imagine  that  the  bubbling  observed 

•  See  PhUoe.  TruMct  toL  LXV.  p.  1. 
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in  water  wliich  boU«,  is  the  neeenwy  eonieqiieiiee  of  tlie  beat  it  reeavct,  woold 
be  deceived.  That  the  eoDtrary  is  the  case  may  be  proved  bj  Ae  foUowiiif  expe- 
riment. 

Immerse,  with  the  neeessary  care,  any  vessel,  snch  as  a  bottle  filled  with  wsier,  for 
example,  into  kettle  containing  water  in  a  strong  state  of  ebollition ;  the  water  iu 
the  bottle  will  not  fail  to  assume,  in  a  short  time,  a  degree  of  heat  absdotely  eqml 
to  that  of  the  water  which  boils ;  this  will  be  proved  by  means  of  a  thermooieter, 
yet  the  smallest  sign  of  ebullition  will  not  be  observed  in  it* 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  that  observed  in  the  water,  which  b  imme&tdy 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire  ? 

In  our  opinion,  the  boiling  up  is  the  effect  of  portions  of  the  water,  whiA  toadi 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  suddenly  converted  into  vapour  by  coming  into  contact  witk 
these  sides ;  for  when  a  vessel  rests  on  burning  coals,  its  bottom  tends  to  reeeire  a 
degree  of  heat  much  greater  than  that  necessary  to  convert  immediately  into  vapour  s 
drop  that  falls  upon  it.  The  pellicle  of  water  which  toudies  the  bottom  must,  tbere> 
fore,  be  continually  converted  into  vapour ;  and  this  indeed  is  the  case ;  for  bnbblef 
of  an  elastic  fluid  are  continually  seen  rising  from  the  bottom,  and  these  bubbles, 
carried  by  an  accelerated  motion  to  the  surfiuse,  in  consequence  of  their  lightacs, 
produce  there  that  bubbling  which  constitutes  ebullition. 

But  the  water  contained  in  the  bottle,  immersed  in  the  boiling  liquid,  csnnot 
assume  a  degree  of  heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water;  because,  howeTcr 
strong  the  ebullition  may  be,  the  water  does  not  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  best. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  piece  of  metal,  heated  only  to  the  degree  of  boiling  water, 
does  not  convert  the  water  it  touches  into  vapour ;  the  water  therefore  eootaioed  is 
the  interior  vessel,  though  become  equaljy  warm,  cannot  hoi].  Such  b  the  explsns- 
tion  of  the  two  phenomena;  and  their  necessary  connection  with  each  other,  as  veU 
as  with  the  assigned  cause,  proves  the  troth  of  that  cause. 

PBOBLKM  X.TI. 

What  u  fie  reason  that  th€  hotiom  of  a  eessf /,  wkidk  eontemt  woisr  as  a  high  ttak 

of  e&altoum,  is  sesreely  warm  9 

Before  we  attempted  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  we  tfaoagbt 
it  proper  first  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  fiu:t,  for  fear  of  exposing  ourselves  to  ridi- 
cule, like  those  who  explain  in  so  ingenious  a  manner  the  phenomenon  of  the  child 
in  Silesia  with  the  golden  tooth ;  a  phenomenon  however  which  was  only  a  decep- 
tion, as  well  as  that  which  occurred  to  the  marquis  of  Vardes,  explained  with  to 
much  sagacity  by  Regis,  and  which  however  was  the  trick  of  a  servant.  And  tbe 
case  is  the  same  with  many  others,  which  ought  first  to  be  confirmed,  before  we 
attempt  to  explain  them.  We  brought  water  therefore  to  a  strong  state  of  ebulli- 
tion, in  an  iron  vessel,  and  having  touched  the  bottom  of  it,  while  the  wster  was 
boiling,  we  indeed  found  that  it  had  but  a  very  moderate  heat ;  tt  did  not  begin  to 
be  burning  hot,  till  the  moment  when  the  ebullition  had  almost  ceased. 

In  our  opinion,  this  effect  is  produced  in  the  following  manner:  we  have  slrcsdy 
shewn,  that  the  ebullition  is  occasioned  by  the  pellicle  of  water,  which  touches  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  being  continually  converted  into  vapour.  This  convenioB 
into  vapour  cannot  take  place,  without  the  bottom  always  losing  some  of  that  best^ 
which  it  acquires  by  the  contact  of  the  coals  or  fire.  But  during  the  interval  be- 
tween the  moment  when  the  vessel  is  taken  from  the  fire,  and  that  "when  it  is 
touched,  as  no  new  igneous  fluid  reaches  it,  though  it  still  continues  to  boil,  it  is 
probable  that  the  remainder  of  this  fluid  is  absorbed  by  the  water  whidi  tooehei  tbe 
bottom,  and  which  is  converted  into  vapour. 

Without  giving  this  explanation  as  absolutely  demonstrativat  we  art  straagly 
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ndined  to  think  that  inch  it  the  real  eaie ;  and  what  seemt  to  give  it  more  pro« 
bability  it,  that  while  the  bottom  of  the  yetsel,  from  which  the  boiling  proceeds,  it 
but  little  hot,  the  lidei  have  the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  so  that  the  finger  would  be 
burnt,  were  it  kept  ts  long  on  them  as  it  can  be  kept  on  the  bottom.  But  no  sooner 
has  the  boiling  ceased,  than  the  bottom  ittelf  receives  part  of  the  heat  jof  the  water, 
and  the  finger  cannot  then  touch  it  without  being  burnt. 

Remark, — ^The  solution  of  the  following  little  problem  depends,  in  all  probability^ 
00  a  similar  caute. 

To  melt  lead  in  a  piece  of  paper. 

Wrap  up  a  very  smooth  ball  of  lead  in  a  piece  of  paper,  taking  care  that  there  be 
DO  wrinkles  in  it,  and  that  it  be  every  where  in  contact  with  the  ball ;  if  it  be  held, 
in  this  state,  over  the  flame  of  a  taper,  the  lead  will  be  melted  without  the  paper 
being  burnt.  The  lead,  indeed,  when  once  fused,  will  not  fail  in  a  short  time  to 
pierce  the  paper,  and  to  ran  through. 

PROBLXM  Lvn. 

To  meaeyre  the  moieiwre  and  dryneu  of  the  air.  Account  of  the  principal  Hygrometer* 
invented  for  that  purpose  ;  their  faultM,  and  how  to  conetruct  a  comparative  Hygro- 
meter, 

The  air  is  not  only  susceptible  of  acquiring  more  or  less  heat,  but  also  of  becoming 
more  or  less  humid.  It  belongs  therefore  to  philosophy,  to  measure  this  degree 
of  moisture ;  especially  as  this  quality  of  the  air  has  a  great  influence  on  the  human 
body,  on  vegetation,  and  many  other  eflfecta  of  nature. 

This  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  the  hygrometer,  an  instrument  proper  for  mea- 
suring the  humidity  of  the  air. 

But  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  instruments  hitherto  invented  for  this  purpose 
do  not  give  that  retult  which  might  have  been  expected.  We  have  hygrometers 
indeed,  which  indicate  that  the  air  has  acquired  more  or  less  moisture  than  it  had 
before  ;  but  they  are  not  comparative,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  enable  us  to  com- 
pare the  moisture  of  one  day  or  place  with  that  of  another.*  It  is,  however,  proper 
that  we  should  make  known  the  different  kinds  of  hygrometers,  were  it  only  that 
we  may  be  able  to  appreciate  their  utility. 

I.  At  fir-wood  is  highly  susceptible  of  participating  in  the  dryness  or  humidity 
of  the  air,  an  idea  hat  been  conceived  of  applying  this  property  to  the  construction 
of  a  hygrometer.  For  this  purpose,  a  very  thin  small  fir  board  is  placed  across  be- 
tween two  vertical  immoveable  pillars,  so  that  the  fibres  stand  in  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion ;  for  it  is  in  the  lateral  direction,  or  that  across  its  fibres,  that  fir  and  other 
kinds  of  wood  are  distended  by  moisture.  The  upper  edge  of  the  board  ought  to 
be  furnbhed  with  a  small  rack,  fitted  into  a  pinion,  cpnnected  with  a  wheel,  and  the 
latter  with  another  wheel  having  on  its  axis  an  index.  It  may  be  easily  perceived, 
that  the  least  motion  communicated  by  the  upper  edge  of  the  board  to  the  rack,  by 
its  rising  or  falling,  will  be  indicated  in  a  very  sensible  manner  by  the  index ;  conse- 
quently, if  the  motion  of  the  index  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner,  that  from  extreme 
dryness  to  extreme  moisture  it  may  make  a  complete  revolution,  the  divisions  of  this 
circle  will  indicate  how  much  the  present  state  of  the  atmosphere  it  distant  firom 
either  of  thete  extremes. 

This  invention  u  ingeniout ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient.  The  wood  retains  its  moisture 
a  long  time  after  the  air  hat  lost  that  vrith  which  it  it  charged  s  besides,  the  board 

*  This  is  not  altofelfaer  ooiTect.  M.  de  Luc  baa  deMvibed,  ia  the  Philowphkal  Tramarttcas,  the 
mrtbod  of  oaostructtng  a  hyBroineter,  wbidi  approscfaas  very  near  to  what  mifiht  be  desired  la  this 
tmpetL    We  have  a&ed  It  to  this  aitide. 
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gndodly  beeoMM  lc»  tenable  to  Uie  imprctnom  of  tW  ab,  end  tlMrefiire  prad«csi 
little  or  BO  effect. 

IL  An  bygitNnetcr  ney  be  auide  aho  with  tbe  beard  of  n  wlU  out,  find  oe  i 
gmJl  coliunn,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  roond  box :  the  other  eztfcmitj  of  the  beard 
panes  through  the  centre  of  the  cotct  of  the  box,  the  oraunference  of  which  n 
diTided  into  equal  parts;  in  the  laat  place,  a  mall  index,  made  of  paper,  ia  adipted  to 
the  extremity  of  the  beard.  In  order  to  afford  accea  to  the  air.  it  it  nccmary 
that  the  tides  of  the  box  thould  be  open,  or  cut  into  holea. 

When  thit  inttmment  n  exposed  to  drier  or  moittcr  air,  the  tandl  index,  by  tam- 
ing round,  either  in  the  one  directioB  or  the  other,  indicates  the  itate  of  the 
atmosphere. 

But  this  hygrometer,  whi<^  n  excee&igly  tenable  at  first,  giadoilly  tUt 
lotet  thit  property :  eonteqoently,  it  it  a  very  imperfect  inttrument,  as  well  m  tbe 
following. 

IIL  Suspend  a  small  areolar  plate  by  a  string,  or  piece  of  catgut,  fitttened  to  iti 
centre  of  graTity ;  and  let  the  other  end  of  the  string  be  attsched  to  a  hook.  Ac- 
cording as  the  air  is  more  or  less  moist,  you  will  lee  the  small  plate  turn  rcwad,  is 
one  direction  or  in  another.  This  small  machine  may  be  covered  by  a  beU-gha,  to 
prevent  its  being  deranged  by  the  i^tation  of  the  air;  but  the  beU  mart  be 
derated  above  the  base  on  which  it  is  phwed,  that  the  air  may  bare  access  to  tke 
string. 

The  hygrometers  commonly  sold,  are  constructed  on  this  principle.  They  coont 
of  a  kind  of  box,  the  foro  part  of  which  represenU  an  edifice  with  two  dom  Oa 
one  side  of  the  metal  plate  which  turns  round,  stands  the  figure  of  a  man  with  as 
umbrella  to  defend  him  from  the  rain ;  and  on  the  other,  a  woman  with  a  fu.  The 
appearacce  of  tbe  former  of  these  figures,  indicates  damp,  and  that  of  the  other, 
dry  weather.  This  pretended  hygrometer  can  serve  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
amuse  children;  tbe  philosopher  must  observe  that,  as  thevartationa  of  bamidity 
are  transmitted  to  this  instrument  only  by  degrees,  it  will  indicate  moisture  or 
drought,  when  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  quite  contrary. 

If  a  piece  of  cat-gut,  made  &st  at  one  extremity,  ba 
conveyed  over  different  pulleys,  as  a,  b,  c,  n,  Ci  r,6, 
&c.,  (Fig.  32.),  so  88  to  make  several  turns  backwards 
and  forwards:  and  if  a  weight  p,  be  suspended  frosi 
the  other  extremity,  it  msy  be  easily  seen  that  it  Dint 
rise  or  fall  in  a  more  sensible  manner,  in  couseqaeace 
of  the  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  air,  accordiog  ■• 
tbe  number  of  the  turns  backwards  and  forwards  ii 
greater.  But  this  will  be  indicated  better  if  an  iiida 
.  H  K,  turning  on  a  pivot  i,  and  placed  in  such  a  aamwr 
that  the  part  i  K  shall  be  much  longer  than  i  b,  be 
made  fast  to  the  extremity  of  the  cord  h  ;  the  sligbtcft 
change  in  tbe  moisture  of  the  air,  will  be  manifested 
by  the  point  k  of  the  index. 

V.  An  hygrometer  may  be  constructed  also  is 
the  following  manner.  Extend  a  cord,  five  or  six 
feet  in  length,  between  the  pegs  a  and  a  (Fig.  33 )« 
*  and  suspend  from  the  middle  of  it  c,  a  weight  r,  bj 
a  thread  PC.  If  an  index  d  f,  turning  on  the  pivot, 
B,  aitd  having  the  part  b  p  much  longer  than  n  ««  be 
adapted  to  the  thread  p  c,  as  seen  at  d;  as  tbe  cord 
A  c  b  will  be  shortened  by  moisture  and  leogtbeocd 
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Fig,  34. 


hf  drougbt,  the  weight  P,  u  well  as  the  point  d,  will  rise  or  fkl!,  and  consequently 
make  the  index  pass  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  arc  o  h,  the  dirisions  on  which  will 
indicate  the  degree  of  moisture  or  dryness. 

VI.  Put  into  the  scale  of  a  balance  any  salt  that  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air, 
and  into  the  other  a  weight,  in  exact  equilibrium  with  it.  During  damp  weather, 
the  scale  containing  the  salt  will  sink  down,  and  thereby  indicate  that  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  is  moist.  An  index,  to  point  out  the  different  degrees  of  drought 
or  moisture,  may  be  easily  adapted  to  it. 

This  instrument,  however,  is  worse  than  any  of  the  rest ;  for  salt,  immersed  in  moist 
air,  becomes  charged  with  a  great  deal  of  humidity  ;  but  loses  it  very  slowly  when  the 
air  becomes  dry :  fixed  alkiJi  of  tartar  even  imbibes  moisture,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a 
liquid  or  fluid  state. 

VII.  Music  also  may  be  employed  to  indicate  the  dryness  or  moisture  of  the 
air.  The  sound  of  a  flute  u  higher  during  dry  than  during  moist  weather.  If  a 
piece  of  cat-gut  then,  extended  between  two  bridges,  be  put  in  a  state  of  vibration, 
it  will  emit  a  tone  with  which  a  tonometre  must  be  brought  into  unison.  When 
the  weather  becomes  moister,  the  string  will  emit  a  lower  sound ;  and  the  contrary 
will  be  the  case  when  the  air  becomes  drier. 

VIII.  M.  de  Luc  of  Geneva,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  work  on 

thermometers  and  barometers,  attempted  to  construct  a  compa- 
rative hygrometer,  and  published  a  paper  on  that  subject  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  The  description  of  this  hygrome- 
ter is  as  follows. 

It  has  a  great  resemblance  to  a  thermometer.  The  first  and 
principal  part  isa  cylindric  reservoir  of  ivory,  about  2^  inches  in 
length,  the  cylindric  cavity  of  which  is  2^  lines  in  diameter,  and 
the  thickness  ^  or  ^  of  a  line.  This  piece  of  ivory  must  be 
cut  from  about  the  middle  of  an  elephant's  tooth,  both  in  regard 
to  its  thickness  and  length ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  cavity 
should  be  pierced  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  fibres. 
A  representation  of  this  piece  is  seen  Fig.  34.  where  it  is  de- 
noted by  the  letters  a  b  c. 

The  second  piece  is  a  tube  of  turned  copper,  one  end  of 
which  fits  exactly  into  the  ivory  cylinder,  while  the  other  re- 
ceives into  its  cylindric  cavity  a  glass  tube  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  line  internal  diameter.  A  representation  of  it  is  seen  Fig. 
34,  No.  2. 

These  three  pieces  are  strongly  fixed  to  each  other,  JRg.  34. 
by  introducing  into  the  ivory  cylinder  the  end  of  the    No.  i. 
copper  tube  destined  to  fill  it,  having  first  putalittle 
fish  glue  between  them.     To  unite  these  parts  better 
together,  the  neck  of  the  ivory  cylinder  ought  to  be 
surrounded  by  a  virol  of  copper. 
A  gUm  tube  of  about  SO  inches  in  length,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  fit 
into  the  same  cavity,  is  also  introduced  into  it,  as  seen  Fig.  34,  No.  3, 
which  represents  the  instrument  completely  constructed. 

It  is  then  filled  with  mercury,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  rise  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  glass  tube,  and  the  ivory  reservoir  is  immersed  in 
water  ready  to  freeze,  taking  care  to  maintain  it  at  that  temperature  for 
several  hours ;  for  the  ivory  will  require  ten  or  twelve  before  it  absorbs 
all  the  moisture  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  As  soon  as  this  reservoir  is 
immersed  in  the  water,  the  mercury  is  seen  to  rise,  at  first  very  quick, 
and  then  more  slowly,  until  it  at  length  remains  stationary  towards  the 
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bottom  of  the  tube.'  This  place,  which  og^t  to  be  tome  inches  abofe  the 
tioo  of  the  glass  tube  into  the  copper  one,  most  be  narked  o,  which  li^Bififi  the 
zero  of  dryneM  or  the  greatest  hamidity.  This  pointv  as  we  have  saidy  Biiit  be 
some  inches  higher  than  the  copper  tube ;  for  it  has  been  remarked,  that  if  tk 
instrument  be  immerted  in  hot  water  the  waenarj  &l]s  still  lower,  and  thb  iater- 
Tal  below  zero  is  left  for  the  purpose  of  marking  these  diTiaioiia. 

We  must  here  acknowledge,  that  we  do  not  properly  ondentand  how  hL  de  Lac 
proceeds  in  order  to  render  his  instrument  oomparatiTe :  somethis^.  in  oar  opEBua, 
still  remains  to  be  done  to  give  it  that  property.  We  most  theiefocc  refer  the 
reader  to  the  original  memoir,  in  the  **  Journal  de  Physique  "  of  the  abbe  BoBer, 
for  the  year  1775.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  this  hygrometer  is  very 
sensible ;  scarcely  has  it  been  placed  in  air  more  or  less  humid,  than  it  gives  iodi- 
cations  of  that  sensibility,  by  the  rise  or  &11  of  the  mercury ;  but  it  requira^  and 
always  will  require,  to  be  accompanied  with  a  thermometer;  for  the  same  degree 
of  humidity  has  a  greater  effect  on  it  during  warm  weather,-  than  during  cold;  be- 
sides, the  mercury  rises  or  &Us  independently  of  moisture,  merely  by  the  effect  of 
heat.  This  instrument,  therefore,  requires  a  double  correction ;  the  first  to  keep 
an  account  uf  the  diUtioa  which  the  mercury  experiences  by  heat,  a  oorreetioB 
which  will  be  minus  whenever  the  heat  exceeds  the  term  of  freesing :  the  second, 
to  reduce  the  effect  of  the  moisture  observed,  to  what  it  would  have  been  had 
the  temperature  been  at  freezing. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived,  of  how  great  advantage  it  would  be,  in  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  this  hygrometer,  to  find  a  degree  of  dryness,  or  of  less  humiditf, 
fixed  and  determinable  in  every  country,  to  serve  as  a  second  fixed  term,  like  that 
of  water  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  melting  ice,  namely  that  of  the  greatest 
humidity ;  this  would  tend  greatly  to  simplify  the  graduation  of  the  instniment, 
which,  according  to  the  method  of  M.  de  Luc,  appears  to  us  to  be  complex  sad 
uncertain.  But  this  is  enough  on  the  present  subject,  respecting  which  the  oatore 
of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  farther  details. 

All  the  preceding  contrivances  have  been  superseded  by  the  hygrometer  iovented 
by  Profetior  Daniel  of  King's  College,  London. 

We  shall  here  give  a  concise  abridgment  of  the  account  of  this  instrument,  fioD 
the  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

M,  Le  Rot  having  suggested  the  temperature  at  which  dew  begins  to  be  depo- 
sited as  a  measure  of  the  moisture  of  the  air,  De  Imc  proved  that  the  quantity  sod 
force  of  vapour  in  vacuo,  are  the  same  as  in  an  eq^ual  volume  of  air  of  tbe 
same  temperature,  or  that  these  two  elements  of  vapour  depend  on  the  tem- 
perature. 

Dr.  Dal  ton  investigated  the  force  of  vapour  at  every  degree  of  temperature  froia 
(P  to  212^  Fahrenheit,  and  expressed  this  force  by  the  height  of  the  mercurial  bsro- 
metric  column  which  it  could  support ;  and  he  has  given  the  results  in  a  tabolsr 
form,  which  are  thus  easily  applied  to  hygrometric  purposes.  The  dem  pemi  is 
found  by  pouring  cold  water  into  a  glass,  and  noting  the  temperature  at  whieb,  in 
tbe  open  air,  dew  ceases  to  be  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  glass.  This  is  the  point 
at  which,  in  air  of  that  temperature,  dew  would  just  begin  to  be  formed.  Heoee 
may  be  inferred  not  only  the  force  exerted  by  the  vapour,  hut  its  quantity  in  a  per- 
pendicular column  of  the  whole  atmosphere,  and  the  force  of  evaporation. 

Thus  if  the  dew  point  be  at  45*  Fahrenheit,  the  force  of  vapour,  by  Dalton's  table, 
it  '316  of  an  inch,  or  about  the  95th  part  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  as  meaaared  by 
80  inches  of  the  mercurial  column ;  or  if  the  specific  gravity  of  steam  be  "70^  tbe 
weight  of  the  steam  or  vapour  in  a  given  volume  of  air  will  be  lS6th  part  of  the 
whole.  Now  as  the  force  of  a  whole  atmosphere  of  steam,  at  the  sar&ee  of  the 
earth,  would  be  the  weight  of  a  perpendicular  column  of  it,  and  in  a  miztoreof  steoa 
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ind  air  tbe  force  exerted  by  each  is  as  tbeir  relative  weights :  when  the  dew  point 
is  45*  the  superincumbent  column  of  vapour  in  tbe  atmosphere,  being  one  95th  part 
of  the  whole  atmospheric  pressure,  is  equivalent  to  tbe  pressure  of  4 '3  of  water ;  or 
the  vapour,  if  condensed,  would  give  that  depth  of  water.  Dal  ton  has  hence  shewn  how 
to  find  the  force  of  evaporation  at  a  given  time ;  for  tbe  quantity  of  water  evapo- 
rated from  a  given  surface  is  proportioned  io  the  maximum  force  of  vapour  at  the 
temperature  of  the  surface ;  tbe  vapour  continuing  in  contact  with  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Hence,  as  an  example,  if  tbe  dew  point  is  45^  when  the  temperature  of 
the  air  is  tiO^,  we  have  by  Dalton's  table  '375  —  *316  =  -059  tbe  force  of  evapo- 
ration. 

On  this  principle  is  constructed  Daniel's  hygrometer,  which  in  its  most  improved 
form  is  represented  at  Fig.  35. 

The  ball  a  is  of  black  glass  about  1*25  inch  in 
diameter,  and  connected  with  a  transparent  glass  ball  A 
of  tbe  same  size,  by  a  bent  tube  one  eighth  of  an.  inch  in 
diameter.  A  portion  of  sulphuric  ether  sufficient  to  fill 
about  three  fourths  of  tbe  ball  a  is  introduced  ;*a  small 
mercurial  thermometer,  with  an  elongated  bulb,  is  fixed 
insi<|e  the  limb  a  b,  and  tbe  atmospheric  air  being  ex- 
pelled, tbe  whole  is  hermetically  sealed.  Tbe  ball  d  is 
covered  with  muslin,  and  the  whole  is  supported  on  a 
brass  stem  fg,  on  which  is  another  delicate  thermometer. 
The  tube  can  be  removed  from  tbe  spring  tube  h ;  and  tbe 
whole  instrument,  with  a  phial  of  ether,  paclced  neatly  in 
a  box,  which  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
The  dew  point  is  ascertained  thus.  Tbe  ether  being 
all  brought  into  tbe  bell  a  by  inclining  the  tube,  tbe  balls  are  placed  perpendicularly, 
tbe  temperature  of  tbe  air  is  noted  by  the  thermometer  attached  to  the  stand,  and 
ether  is  gradually  dropped  on  the  muslin  cover  of  d ;  and  tbe  cold  produced  by  the 
evaporation  of  this  ether,  condenses  tbe  elastic  etherial  vapour  within  the  ball, 
which  produces  a  rapid  evaporator  from  tbe  ether  in  a,  and  lowers  in  consequence 
tbe  temperature  within  tbe  instrument.  When  the  blaclc  ball  is  thus  cooled  to 
tbe  dew  point,  a  film  of  condensed  vapour  like  a  ring  surrounds  tbe  ball ;  and  if 
tbe  thermometer  inside  tbe  limb  c  be  noted  at  that  instant,  we  obtdn  the  true 
dew  point  of  air  at  the  temperature  shewn  by  the  other  thermometer. 

Having  thus  found  tbe  dew  point,  and  tbe  temperature  of  the  external  air,  the 
moisture  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  air  may  be  found  from  the  following  formula. 

Weight  in  grains  =  x  p,  where  t  is  the  temperature  of  the  external  air, 

and  p  the  elasticity  of  tbe  aqueous  vapour  at  the  temperature  shewn  by  tbe  interior 
thermometer,  which  for  every  degree  of  tbe  thermometer  is  given  in  Dr.  Dalton's 
tables  of  the  elastic  force  of  steam.     See  the  6th  vol.  of  the  Manchester  Memoirt. 


PROBLEM  LVIII. 

On  the  tuppontion  of  what  we  have  before  shewn,  in  regard  to  the  tenuity  of  the 
particles  of  Ughtt  and  their  great  velocity  ;  what  loss  of  its  substance  may  the  sun 
sustain,  in  a  determinate  number  of  years  f 

One  of  tbe  most  specious  oljections  made  to  the  Newtonian  theory  of  light,  is, 
that  if  light  consisted  of  a  continual  emanation  of  particles,  thrown  off  from  lumi- 
nous bodies,  tbe  sun  would  have  sustained  such  a  loss  of  his  substance,  that  be  must 
have  have  been  extinguished  or  annihilated,  since  the  time  at  which  be  b  commonly 
supposed  to  have  been  created.  This  objection  we  have  always  considered  as 
of  little  weight ;  and  we  have  long  been  convinced  that,  assuming  as  basis  what  can 
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be  easily  prored  in  regard  to  the  tcDuity  of  the  partidci  of  li^t»  and  tbcir  grett 
velodtj,  a  very  probable  hypothesis  ooold  be  formed,  from  whidi  it  might  be  shewn, 
that  no  sensible  dimination  could  hare  taken  place  in  the  son,  doling  the  counc 
of  the  6000  years  which  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  hare  existed. 

We  hare  since  seen,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactimis,  a  similar  ealcuktioB  by 
Dr.  Horsley,  to  shew  the  frivolity  of  such  an  objection.  But  as  there  are  different 
methods  of  considering  the  same  question,  our  reasoning  on  the  subject  is  as  follows : 
it  has  nothing  in  conuum  with  that  of  the  learned  Englishman,  but  the  prodigious 
tenuity  of  the  particles  of  light. 

To  form  this  calculation,  we  suppose  and  require  it  may  be  granted,  that  at  eadi 
instantaneous  emanation  of  light  from  the  sun,  this  luminary  projects  in  erery  possi- 
ble direction  all  the  particles  of  light  at  its  sur&ce. 

We  require,  it  may  be  granted  also,  that  this  emanation  is  not  absolutely  fontinned, 
but  composed  of  a  multitude  of  instantaneous  emanations  or  jets,  which  succeed  each 
other  with  prodigious  rapidity :  we  shall  suppose  that  there  are  10000  in  a  second. 
As  the  retina  of  the  eye  preserves  for  about  ^  of  a  second  the  impression  it  receives, 
it  is  evident  that  the  impression  made  by  the  sun  will  be  absolutely  continaed  in 
regard  to  us. 

We  shall  suppose  also,  what  is  almost  proved,  that  the  diameter  of  a  particle 
of  light  is  scarcely  the  1000000000000th  part  of  an  iftch. 

According  to  these  suppositions,  it  is  evident  that  the  sun,  at  each  emanation,  de- 
prives himself  of  a  luminous  pellicle,  the  thickness  of  which  is  as  before  stated; 
consequently,  in  the  course  of  a  second,  it  will  be  the  100000000th  part  of  an  inch, 
and  in  100000000  seconds  this  luminary  therefore  will  have  lost  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. But  100000000  are  nearly  three  years :  in  three  years,  then,  the  son  will  have 
lost  only  an  inch  in  thickness. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  in  the  course  of  9000  years,  this  loss  will  amount  to  1000 
inches,  or  83^  feet  in  depth  ;  and  during  the  6000  years,  which  we  suppose  the  sun 
to  have  existed,  it  will  be  166|.  Hence  it  follows,  that  before  the  sun  can  lose  one 
second  only  of,  his  apparent  diameter,  forty  millions  of  years' must  elapse;  for  the 
diminution  of  a  second  in  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  corresponds  to  360000 
yards :  if  in  the  course  of  6000  years,  the  diminution  is  only  about  54  yards  in 
depth,  it  will  be  found,  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  that  it  will  require  40  millions 
of  years  to  make  it  extend  to  the  depth  of  960000  yards  in  thickness,  or  one  teoood 
of  apparent  diameter. 

We  need  therefore  entertain  no  fear  of  the  sun  becoming  extinct.  Our  chfldren 
and  grand  children^  at  least,  are  secured  from  being  witnesses  of  that  &tal  event. 

We  shall  here  add,  that  we  have  not  taken  the  benefit  of  all  the  advantages  we 
might  have  employed ;  for  we  might  hare  extended  this  period  much  fuHna ;  aod 
Dr.  Horsley  indeed  finds  a  much  greater  interval  between  the  present  moment  and 
the  final  consumption  of  the  sun.  But  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  those  suppo- 
sitions which  are  most  admissible. 

PBOBLKM  LIX. 

To  produce,  amidtt  the  greatest  heat,  a  considerable  degree  ofeoU,  amd  even  tofieete 

water.  On  artificial  congelations,  ^c. 
It  is  a  very  singular  phenomenon,  and  highly  worthy  of  admiration,  that  a  eold 
fitf  exceeding  that  of  winter  can  be  produced  even  in  the  middle  of  samner;  sad 
what  adds  to  the  singularity  is,  that  this  production  of  cold  does  not  take  plia 
unless  the  ingredients  employed  become  liquid.  Sometimes  even  by  re-aeting  oa 
each  other  they  produce  a  strong  effervescence.  We  shall  first  take  a  cnrsory  view 
of  the  different  means  of  producing  cold ;  and  then  endeavour  to  give  some  expiaas- 
tion  of  the  phenomenon. 
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L  Take  water  cooled  only  to  the  temperature  of  our  wells,  that  if  to  lay,  to  10 
dcgreca  of  Beaumar's  thermometer,  and  for  every  pint  throw  into  it  about  12  ounces 
of  pulverised  sal  ammoniac;  this  water  will  immediately  acquire  a  considerable 
degree  of  cold,  and  even  equal  to  that  of  congelation.  If  a  smaller  vessel  then 
containing  water  be  put  into  the  one  containing  this  mixture,  the  water  in  the  former 
will  Ireeie,  either  entirely  or  in  part.  If  it  freezes  only  in  part,  make  a  mixture  in 
another  vessel,  similar  to  the  first,  and  immerse  in  it  the  half-frozen  water :  by  these 
means  it  will  be  entirely  congealed. 

If  yon  employ  this  water  half  frozen,  or  at  least  greatly  cooled  in  the  interior 
vessel,  and  throw  into  it  sal  ammoniac,  the  cold  produced  will  be  much  more 
considerable :  a  cold  indeed  several  degrees  below  that  of  ice  will  speedily  be  the 
result. 

If  this  mixture  be  made  in  a  fiat  vessel  on  a  table,  with  a  little  water  placed  be- 
tween them,  the  ice  formed  below  will  make  the  vessel  adhere  to  the  table. 

The  solution  of  the  salt  must  be  accelerated  as  much  as  possible,  by  stirring  the 
mixture  with  a  stick ;  for  the  speedier  the  solution,  the  greater  will  be  the  cold. 

IL  Pulverise  ice,  and  for  one  part  of  it  mix  two  parts  of  marine  salt ;  stir  well 
the  mixture,  and  a  cold  equal  to  that  of  the  severest  winter  will  be  produced  in  the 
middle  of  the  mass.  By  these  means  Reaumur  was  able  to  produce  a  cold  13  de- 
grees below  congelation. 

Saltpetre,  employed  in  the  same  quantity,  will  produce  a  cold  only  S  or  4  degrees 
below  ireezing.  It  is  a  mistake  therefore,  as  Reaumur  observes,  to  imagine  that 
saltpetre  produces  a  greater  effect  than  marine  salt.  Saltpetre  is  employed  only 
because  it  is  cheaper ;  and  besides,  when  artificial  cold  is  applied  to  domestic  pur- 
poses, it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  be  considerable* 

Instead  of  saltpetre,  Alicant  soda,  or  the  ashes  of  green  wood,  which  contain  an 
equivalent  salt,  might  be  employed :  the  same  effect  would  be  obtained,  and  at  a 
much  less  expense. 

III.  A  cold  much  greater,  however,  than  any  of  the  preceding,  may  be  produced 
in  the  following  manner.  Take  snow  and  well  concentrated  spirit  of  nitre,  both 
cooled  to  the  degree  of  ice ;  pour  the  spirit  of  nitre  on  the  snow,  and  a  cold  17  de- 
grees below  that  of  congelation  will  be  immediately  excited. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  producing  a  cold  still  more  considerable,  surround  the  snow 
and  spirit  of  nitre  with  ice  and  marine  salt ;  which  will  produce  a  cold  12  or  13  de- 
grees below  zero ;  if  you  then  employ  the  snow  and  spirit  of  nitre  cooled  in  this 
manner*  a  cold  equal  to  24  degrees  below  zero  will  be  the  result.  This  cold  is  much 
greater  than  that  produced  by  Fahrenheit ;  for  it  did  not  exceed  8  degrees  of  his 
thermometer  below  zero,  which  amounts  to  17}  degrees  of  Reaumur,  below  the  same 
term. 

But  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  what  the  philosophers  of  Petersburgh  per- 
formed, towards  the  end  of  the  year  1759.  Assisted  by  a  cold  of  30  degrees  and 
more,  they  cooled  snow  and  spirit  of  nitre  below  that  temperature,  and  by  these 
means  obtained  a  degree  of  cold  which,  reduced  to  the  scale  of  Reaumur's  ther- 
mometer, was  more  than  170*  degrees  below  zero.  It  is  well  known  that  at  this 
term  mercury  freezes,  and  of  the  consequences  of  this  experiment  we  have  spoken 
elsewhere. 

IV.  There  is  still  another  method  of  producing  a  cold  superior  to  that  even  which 
is  necessary  to  freeze  water.  It  is  founded  on  a  very  singular  property  of  evaporable 
fluids.  Immerse  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  in  one  of  these  fluids,  such  as  well 
dephlegmated  spirit  of  wine,  and  then  swing  it  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  air,  to 

*  TUs  mmiber,  when  oorreoted,  ought  to  be  ooly  31^  below  water-freenng  on  Reaumur  ;  or  39.  that 
ia  71  below  water-freesinc,  on  Pahrenhriu    tkse  (he  remsrk  utfim  end  of  Problem  18. 
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excite  a  current  like  that  of  the  wind,  which  promotct  the  evtpor»tioo  of  the  fluid ; 
you  will  soon  see  the  thennometer  fiUl :  by  employing  etiier,  the  most  efiporable 
of  all  liquors,  you  may  even  make  the  thermometer  fidl  to  8  or  10  degrees  below 
sero. 

Very  curious  things  might  be  said  in  regard  to  this  property  of  CTaporation  ;  but 
to  enlarge  farther  on  the  subject  would  lead  us  too  lar.  We  shall  therefore  only 
observe,  that  this  method  of  cooling  liquors  is  not  unknown  in  the  east.  TraiveUers, 
who  are  desirous  of  drinking  cool  liquor,  put  their  water  into  jars  made  of  porous 
earthem  ware,  which  suffers  the  moisture  to  oose  through  it.  These  vesaels  are 
suspended  on  the  sides  of  a  camel,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  in  continual  motioo, 
which  answers  the  same  purpose  as  if  they  were  exposed  to  a  gentle  wind,  and  which 
causes  the  moisture  to  eyaporate.  By  these  means  the  remaining  liquor  is  to  much 
cooled,  as  to  approach  the  degree  of  congelation. 

We  shall  now  offer  a  few  obserTations  on  the  cause  of  these  singular  effects,  be- 
ginning with  the  means  explained  in  the  first  three  articles. 

When  ice  and  marine  salt,  or  spirit  of  nitre  and  snow  very  much  cooled,  are  mixed 
together,  it  is  observed  that  cold  is  not  produced  unless  these  substances  be  disnlved. 
From  this  circumstance  there  is  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  mixture  absorbs  the 
igneous  fluid  diffused  throughout  the  surrounding  bodies,  or  those  surrounded  by  the 
mixture,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  melting  mixture  produces,  in  thb 
case,  the  same  effect  as  a  dry  sponge  applied  to  a  moist  body :  as  long  as  it  is  OMrely 
confined  around  it,  no  change  will  take  place  in  it ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sponge  is  at 
liberty  to  extend  itself  to  its  full  volume,  it  will  absorb  a  ooqsiderable  part  of  the 
moisture  contained  in  that  body.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  we  do  not  see  the  me- 
chanism by  which  the  frigorific  mixture  produces  the  same  effect ;  but  we  may  eoo- 
sider  the  above  comparison  as  capable  of  giving  some  idea  of  it. 

In  regard  to  the  reason  why  an  CTaporable  liquor  cools  the  bodies  from  which  it 
evaporates,  it  appears  that  the  most  probable  reason  is  the  affinity  which  that  liqiior 
has  to  fire ;  so  that  each  of  its  molecule,  in  flying  off,  carries  with  it  some  of  those 
of  the  fire  contained  in  that  body.  But  how  comes  it  that  these  molecule  of  the 
evaporable  liquor  do  not  combine  rather  with  the  fire  which  the  air  can  furnish  to  it, 
and  with  which  that  element  seems  to  have  less  adhesion  than  to  solid  bodies,  ance  it 
cools  more  readily  ?  This  question  we  cannot  answer ;  but  we  give  the  above  ex- 
planation merely  as  conjecture. 

Hemark, — In  addition  to  what  has  been  given  on  this  subject  by  Montneh^  we 
shall  here  observe,  that  the  best  experiments  yet  made  known  on  Ingorific  mixtures, 
without  the  aid  of  snow,  are  those  of  Mr.  Walker,  of  Oxford :  some  of  these  are 
as  follows : 

Take  strong  fuming  nitrous  add,  diluted  with  water  (rain  or  distilled  water  is  best) 
in  the  proportion  of  2  parts  in  weight  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  well  nixed, 
and  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  3  parts ;  of  Glauber's  salts  4  parts ;  of  m- 
trous  ammonia  3}  parts, •  each  by  weight,  and  reduced  separately  to  fine  powder. 
The  Glauber's  salt  is  to  be  first  added  to  the  diluted  add ;  the  mixture  must  thea 
be  well  stirred,  and  the  powdered  nitrous  ammonia  is  immediately  to  be  introdoeed, 
stirring  the  mixture  again.  The  salts  should  be  pi^ured  as  dry  and  transparent  as 
possible,  and  are  to  be  used  newly  powdered. 

These  are  the  best  proportions,  when  the  common  temperature  is  50^.  Accof^ng 
as  the  temperature,  at  setting  out,  is  higher  or  lower,  the  quantity  of  diluted  acid 
must  be  proportionably  diminished  or  increased.     This  mixture  is  little  ialenor 

*  A  powder  oomposed  of  sal  ammoniac  9  parte,  and  nitre  4  parts,  inijced  tonOttr.  imv  be  m»^ 
•denied  fo  the  nitrona  ammobia.  """ 
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to  one  made  by  dissolving  snow  in  nitrous  acid ;  for  it  sunk  the  thermome- 
ter from  209  to  W*;  that  is  in  all  52«.  In  this  experiment  4  parU  diluted  acid 
were  used. 

Crystallized  nitrous  ammonia,  reduced  to  \ery  fine  powder,  sunk  the  ther- 
mometer,  during  its  solution  in  rain  water,  from  56P  to  6^ ;  when  evaporated  gently 
to  dryness,  and  finely  powdered,  it  sunk  the  thermometer  to  49^.  Mr.  Walker 
has  frequently  produced  ice  by  a  solution  in  water  of  this  salt  alone,  when  the 
thermometer  stood  at  70^.  If  an  equal  weight  of  mineral  alkali,  finely  powdered,  be 
added  to  the  mixture,  the  temperature  will  be  lowered  10°  or  11^  more. 

As  it  is  evident  that  artificial  frigorific  mixtures  may  be  applied  to  domestic  pur- 
poses, in  hot  climates,  especially  where  the  inhabitants  can  scarcely  distinguish  summer 
from  winter  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few  hints  respect- 
ing the  easiest  method  of  using  them. 

In  most  cases,  the  following  cheap  one  may  be  sufficient :  Take  any  quantity  of  strong 
vitriolic  add,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  cooled  to  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  weight  of  Glauber's  salt,  in  powder.  This  is  the 
proportion  when  the  temperature,  set  out  with,  is  50^  ;  and  will  sink  the  thermome- 
ter to  5? ;  if  the  temperature  be  higher  than  50?,  the  quantity  of  salt  must  be  pro- 
portionally increased. 

The  obvious  and  best  method  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  any  salt  necessary  to 
produce  the  greatest  effect  by  solution,  in  any  liquid,  at  any  given  temperature,  is  to 
add  the  salt  gradually,  till  the  thermometer  ceases  to  sink,  stirring  the  mixture  all 
the  time.  If  a  more  intense  cold  be  required,  double  aqua-fortis,  as  it  is  called, 
may  be  used.  Glauber's  salt,  in  powder,  added,  will  produce  very  nearly  as  much 
cold  as  when  added  to  diluted  nitrous  acid.  A  somewhat  greater  quantity  of  the  salt 
is  required.  At  the  temperature  of  50^*,  about  three  parts  of  the  salt,  to  2  of  the 
acid,  will  sink  the  thermometer  from  that  temperature  to  nearly  0^. ;  and  the  conse- 
quence of  more  salt  being  added  is,  that  it  retains  the  cold  rather  longer.  This 
mixture  has  one  great'  advantage  in  its  fiivour :  it  saves  time  and  trouble.  A  little 
water  in  a  phial  immersed  in  a  tea-cup  full  of  this  mixture,  will  be  soon  frozen, 
even  in  summer ;  and  if  the  salt  be  added  in  crystals,  not  pounded,  to  double  aqua- 
fortis, though  in  a  warm  temperature,  the  cold  produced  will  be  sufficient  to  freeze 
water  or  cream ;  but  if  diluted  with  one  fifth  of  its  weight  of  water,  and  cooled,  it 
will  be  nearly  equal  to  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  before  mentioned,  and  will  require 
the  same  proportion  of  the  salt. 

A  mixture  of  Glauber's  salt  and  diluted  nitrous  add,  sunk  the  thermometer  from 
70^,  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  ingredients,  to  10^. , 

The  cold  in  any  of  these  mixtures  may  be  kept  up  a  long  time,  by  occasionally 
adding  the  ingredients  in  the  proportions  indicated. 

Take  equal  parts  of  sal  ammoniac  and  nitre,  in  powder ;  and  cool  them  by  im- 
mersing the  vessel  which  contains  them  in  pump  water  newly  drawn,  its  tempera- 
ture being  generally  50°.  On  three  ounces  of  this  powder  pour  four  ounces,  wine 
measure,  of  pump  water,  at  the  above  temperature,  and  stir  the  mixture ;  its  tempera- 
ture will  be  reduced  to  14°,  and  consequently  it  will  soon  freeze  the  contents  of 
any  small  vessel  immersed  in  it.  The  cold  may  be  continually  kept  up  and  regu- 
lated for  any  period  of  time,  by  occasionally  pouring  off  the  clear  saturated  liquor,  and 
adding  more  water ;  taking  care  to  supply  it  constantly  with  as  much  of  the  powder 
as  it  can  dissolve.  This  is  a  convenient  mixture ;  for  if  the  solution  be  afterwards 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  reduced  to  powder,  it  will  answer 
the  purpose  as  well  as  at  first ;  as  its  power  does  not  seem  to  be  lessened  by  being 
repeatedly  treated  in  this  manner. 

All  the  ingredients  employed  by  Mr.  Walker  being  taken  at  the  temperature  of  50°, 
the  following  table  will  exhibit  the  res'ilt  of  a  great  many  experiments : 
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*8al  innDODiac  5,  nitre  5,  water  16  parU    ...' l(3P 

Da 5,do.5,  Glauber's  nit  8,  water   16 4 

*Nitrcnu  ammoniac  1,  water  1    ..••• 4 

Do, I,  soda  ],  water  1    • 7 

fGlaaber's  salt  3,  dilate  nit.  add  2  ; 3 

Glaober's  salt  6.  sal  ammoniac  4,  nitre  %  dilote  nit.  add  4  10 

Do.  6,  nitrous  anunoniac  5,  dilute  nit.  add  4 14 

Phosphorated  soda  9,  dilute  nit.  add.  4    •••• 12 

Do.  ' 9,  nitrous  amnkoo.  6^  dilate  nit.  add  4  . .  • .  21 

fGlaaber's  salt  8,  marine  add  5 • 0 

fDo 5,  dilute  Titriolic  add  4 3 

The  salts  marked  thus  (*)  maj  be  recovered  by  evaporating  the  mizture,  and 
may  be  used  again  repeatedly ;  those  marked  thus  (f)  may  be  reoorered  for  me 
by  distillation  and  crystallization  :  the  dilate  nit.  add  was  red  faming  nitroos  add 
2  parts,  rain  water  1  part :  the  dilute  vit»  add  was  strong  yitriolic  add  and  nin 
water,  equal  parts. 

By  a  judidous  management,  frigorifie  mixtures,  with  the  aid  of  snow  or  pounded 
ice,  mercury  even  may  be  frozen  into  a  solid  mass.  Mr.  Walker  immersed  a  balf 
pint  glass  tumbler  containing  equal  parts  of  Titriolic  add,  the  specific  gravity  of 
which  was  1*5596,  and  strong  fuming  nitrous  add,  in  mixtures  of  nitrous  add  asd 
snow,  until  the  mixed  adds  in  the  tumbler  were  reduced  to  —  30* :  he  then  gn- 
dually  added  snow,  which  had  been  also  previously  cooled  in  a  frigorifie  mixtare 
to  — 15*,  to  the  mixture  in  the  tumbler,  stirring  the  whole,  and  found,  after  some  mi- 
nutes, that  the  mercury  in  a  thermometer  immersed  in  the  fluid  had  become  con- 
gealed or  frozen. 

Quicksilver  may  be  congealed  by  adding  newly  fallen  snow  to  strong  fuming  ni- 
trous add,  previously  cooled  to  between  —  25*  and  —  30*,  wlich  may  be  easilf 
and  speedily  effected  by  immersing  the  vessel  containing  the  add  in  a  mixture  of 
snow  and  nitrous  add. 

But  the  most  powerful  frigorifie  mixture  yet  discovered,  is  produced  by  eqoal 
parts  of  muriate  of  lime  and  snow.  An  account  of  a  very  remarkable  experimeot 
of  this  kind  is  given  in  Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  III.  It  was  performed 
by  Messrs.  Pepys  and  Allen.  Into  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  muriate  of  lime  at 
83^,  and  suow  at  32*,  a  bladder  containing  no  less  than  56  pounds  of  mercury  was 
immersed,  after  the  mixture  had  liquefied  by  stirring,  and  when  its  temperatore 
was  found  to  be  —  42* ;  as  soon  as  the  cold  mixture  had  deprived  the  mercury  of 
so  much  of  its  heat  that  its  own  temperature  was  raised  from  —  42*  to  -{"  ^**  ^^ 
mercury  was  taken  fiomit»  and  put  into  another  fresh  mixture,  the  same  in  every 
respect  as  the  first. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  muriate  of  lime  was  kept  cooling,  by  immersing  the  ves- 
sel which  contained  it  into  a  mixtare  of  the  same  ingredients :  5  pounds  of  the 
muriate  were,  by  these  means,  reduced  to  —  15* ;  a  mixture  bdng  made  of  this 
muriate  and  snow,  at  the  temperature  of  32*,  in  the  course  of  three  minutes  it 
gave  a  temperature  of  —  62°,  or  94°  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

The  mercury  reduced  to  —  30*  by  immersion  in  the  second  mixture,  snd  sus- 
pended in  a  net,  was  put  into  the  new  made  mixture,  and  the  whole  was  covered 
with  a  cloth  to  impede  the  passage  of  heat  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
After  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  the  56  pounds  of  mercury  were  found  solid  sod 
fixed.  The  temperature  of  the  mixture,  at  this,  time,  was  —  46* ;  that  is  16*  higher 
than  when  the  mercury  was  put  into  it. 

Several  of  those  who  were  present  at  this  experiment  having,  without  atteoding  to 
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the  eoniequencefl,  taken  pieces  of  the  frosen  mercury  into  their  hands*  experienced 
a  painful  sensation,  which  they  could  compare  to  nothing  but  that  produced  by  a 
bam  or  a  scald,  or  by  a  wound  inflicted  with  a  rough  edged  instrument.  The  parts 
of  the  hand  which  were  in  contact  with  the  metal  lost  all  sensation,  and  became 
white,  and  to  appearance  dead :  a  phenomenon  which  alarmed  the  sufferers  not  a 
little :  however,  soon  throwing  away  the  pieces  from  them,  as  they  would  have 
done  hot  coals,  the  injury  scarcely  penetrated  the  skin ;  and  in  a  little  time  the 
parts,  by  friction,  resumed  their  usual  sensation  and  colour. 

The  late  Professor  Leslie  devised  an  elegant  method  of  reducing  the  tempera- 
ture sofBciently  low  to  freeze  water,  in  any  climate,  and  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Hia  method  is  shortly  this :  under  the  receiver  of  an  air  purep,  place  one  vessel 
containing  sulphuric  acid,  and  another  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The 
air  being  partly  withdrawn  from  the  receiver  by  the  air  pump,  vapour  is  raised 
abundantly  from  the  water,  and  absorbed  by  the  add.  Thus  a  degree  of  cold  is 
produced  which  freezes  the  water  in  a  very  short  time. 

A  saucer  of  porous  earthenware  is  best  adapted  for  holding  the  water,  and  instead 
of  sulphuric  acid,  other  absorbents  may  be  used,  such  as  parched  oatmeal,  the 
powder  of  mouldering  whinstone,  or  the  dry  powder  of  pipeclay. 

Mr.  Leslie  placed  a  hemispherical  vessel  of  porous  earthenware,  containing  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  water,  over  a  body  of  parched  oatmeal,  one  foot  in  diameter  and 
one  inch  deep ;  and  by  working  the  pump  for  some  time,  the  whole  of  the  water 
was  frozen. 

PROBLEM  LZ. 

To  cause  water  to  freeze,  hy  only  Bhaking  the  venel  which  contains  it. 

During  very  cold  weather,  put  water  into  a  close  vessel,  and  deposit  it  in  a 
place  where  it  will  experience  no  commotion ;  in  this  manner  it  will  often  acquire 
a  degree  of  cold,  superior  to  that  of  ice,  but  without  freezing.  If  the  vessel  how- 
ever be  agitated  ever  so  little,  or  if  you  give  it  a  slight  blow,  the  water  will  im- 
mediately freeze  with  singular  rapidity.  This  will  be  the  case,  in  particular,  when 
the  water  is  in  vacuo. 

This  phenomenon  is  exceedingly  curious ;  but  in  our  opinion,  it  is  susceptible  of 
an  explanation  which  must  appear  highly  probable  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
phenomena  of  congelation.  Water  does  not  congeal  unless  its  moleculae  assume  a 
new  arrangement  among  themselves.  When  water  cools,  at  perfect  rest,  its  mo- 
leculae approach  each  other,  and  the  fluid  which  keeps  it  in  fusion  gradually  escapes ; 
but  something  more  is  necessary  to  determine  the  moleculae  to  arrange  themselves 
in  a  different  manner,  under  angles  of  00  or  120  degrees.  This  determination  they 
receive  by  the  shock  given  to  the  vessel ;  they  were  in  equilibrio  ;  the  shock  de- 
stroys that  equilibrium,  and  they  fall  one  upon  another,  forming  themselves  into 
groups,  in  such  a  manner  as  their  approach  to  e&ch  other  requires. 

Another  phenomenon  of  congelation  is  as  follows.  If  you  boil  water,  and  then 
expose  it  to  the  frost,  close  to  an  equal  quantity  of  unboiled  water,  the  former  will 
freeze  sooner  than  the  latter. 

This  is  a  fiict  proved  by  experiments,  made  at  Edinburgh,  by  Dr.  Black,  and,  in 
our  opinion  may  be  easily  explained ;  as  congelation  is  occasioned  by  the  molecule 
of  the  water  approaching  each  other:  it  must  congeal  the  sooner,  if  these  molecule, 
before  being  exposed  to  the  frost,  are  already  closer.  But  water  which  has  boiled 
possesses,  in  this  respect,  an  advantage  over  that  which  has  not  boiled ;  for  the 
effect  of  boiling  is  to  deprive  it  of  a  great  deal  of  its  combined  air  $  these  molecule 
then,  caterie  parihuSf  must  arrive  sooner  at  the  term  of  proximity,  at  which  they 
adhere  to  each  other,  and  form  a  solid  body.    We  are  convinced,  that  for  the  same 
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ar,  «o«ld  be  looser  nfrMBBg 


Cf  the  figure  observed  mmtHmee  m  Smom :  Ffptemfwrn  &f  tkmtpt 

It  often  happens,  and  it  has  long  been  mnrfced  with  mtariraiion,  tbai  tbe  mU 
flakes  of  snow  hare  a  regular  figore.  Soeh  is  tbe  case  in  partiaikr,  wbcn  tbe  now 
fiilb  gently,  and  in  Tery  small  flakes.  Tbis  flgvre  is  bexagonsl  or  stfllaifd ;  MOie- 
times  it  is  a  plain  star  with  six  radii ;  at  otber  tines  tbe  sfcw  is  more  eonpkz, 
and  resembles  a  eross  of  Malta,  baviag  six  salient  and  six  re-entering  angles.  It 
sometimes  bappenstbat  eacb  brancb  presents  raoDifications,  like  tbe  barbs  of  a  £»- 
ther ;  but  it  would  be  tootediovs  to  describe  tbem  alL  We  sbaU  tberefore  eoBfiac 
ourselres  to  a  representation  of  tbe  most  remarkable,  as  seen  Fig.  36. 

Tbis  pbenomenon  baa  always  occasioocd  great  em- 
barrassment to  pbiloaopbers,  since  tbe  time  of  Dei- 
cartes  and  Kepler,  wbo  seem  to  bave  been  tbe  fint 
wbo  remarked  it.  Bartholin  wrote  a  ^sacrtstioii 
*'De  Figuia  Niris  Heiangwla,^'  in  which  be  reMoei 
Tery  badly  on  the  sobjeet.  It  was  indeed  diflxalt 
\^  to  reason  justly  on  it,*  nntil  ILde  Mairaa  observed, 
as  be  did  with  great  sagacity,  tbe  phenomena  of  con- 
gelation, and  until  chemistry  bad  discoTered  Aose  of 
the  crystallization  of  bodies,  when  they  pam  fropn  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 

Chemistry  indeed  has  taught  us  that  all  bodies,  the  elemenU  of  which,  flostmg  is 
a  fluid,  calmly  approach  each  other,  assume  regular  and  characteristic  figures.  Tbss 
sulphur,  when  it  becomes  fixed,  forms  long  needles ;  regulus  of  antimony  hss  oo  its 
surface  the  figure  of  a  star.  Salts,  when  they  crystallise  slowly,  assume  regular 
figures  also.  Marine  salt  forms  cubes,  alum  octaedra,  gypsum  a  kind  of  wedges, 
regularly  irregular,  the  laroinse  of  which  break  into  triangles  of  determinate  anglM; 
calcareous  spar,  adled  Icelaudie  Crifeial,  forms  oblique  paraUelopipeda  under  iaia- 
riable  angles,  dec. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  de  Mairan,  while  obserring  tbe  pragreiB  of  oongelatioB, 
saw  that  the  small  needles  of  ice,  which  are  formed,  are  implanted  osie  into  tbe 
other  at  regular  and  determinate  angles,  which  are  always  60  or  120  degrcei. 

Whoerer  is  acquainted  with  these  phenomena,  will  see  nothing  in  ice  and  now 
but  a  crystallization  of  water,  condensed  in  cold  air :  one  particle  of  fi>osen  water 
meets  another,  and  unites  with  it,  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees ;  a  third  is  added,  and  is 
determined  by  the  action  of  the  point  of  the  first  angle,  to  unite  itself  in  the  saoie 
manner,  &c.    This  is  the  simplest  of  the  stars  of  snow,  as  represented  by  No.  1. 

If  new  needles  of  ice  are  added,  which  will  for  the  most  part  be  tbe  cue,  tlie j 
must  place  themselves  on  the  first  radii,  either  by  making  an  obtuse  or  an  acute  angle 
towards  the  centre.  In  the  first  case,  the  result  will  be  a  star,  the  radii  of  wkidi 
have  a  kind  of  barbs  like  a  feather,  as  in  No.  2,  or  like  a  star,  as  No.  3.  Tbe  last 
arrangement  however  is  rare,  and  that  of  No.  2  is  more  common.  Some  sre  also 
seen,  though  in  less  number,  much  more  complex ;  but  whateyer  may  be  their  eooi- 
position,  their  elements  are  always  angles  of  60  or  120  degrees.* 

M.  Lulolf  of  Berlin  conjectured  that  these  figures  were  oceasioiied  by  the  sal 
ammoniac,  or  rather  volatile  alkali,  with  which  snow  is  impregnated :  and  in  snpport 
of  this  idea,  he  mentions  a  very  pretty  experiment.    Having  exposed  some  water  to 

•  We  And  boweTer  UwC  GawoDdi  referred  the  regular  figure  of  now  to  crystoUiMliaa.  Sceatf 
Diog.  Laert.  Not.  o>p.  toI.  1.  p.  877, 
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Fig.  37. 


freeze  near  the  common  sewer,  he  found  the  turhet  of  it  entirely  covered  with  small 
stars  of  ice,  while  the  froien  water  which  was  at  a  greater  dutance,  exhibited 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  acknowledges  however,  that  he  was  never  able,  by  any 
process,  to  detect  this  principle  in  snow  water,  or  snow  melted  in  dose  vessels.  No 
philosopher  at  present  will  indeed  believe,  that  either  sal  ammoniac  or  volatile  alkali 
exists  in  snow,  unless  accidentally ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  it,  in 
order  to  explain  its  crystallisation  in  stars. 

PBOBLBM  T.TTT, 

To  comiiruet  a  fountain,  which  shaU  aJUrnaUfy  fimo  and  iiiiermit. 
We  have  already  described  the  mechanism  of  a  fountain  which  produces  this  effect, 
and  which  U  weU  known  to  those  acquainted  with  hydraulics ;  but  as  it  cannot  be 
adapted  to  the  purposes  we  have  here  in  view,  we  shall  give  another  method  of  sol v- 
ing  the  problem. 

Let  ▲  BCD  (Fig. 87.)  be  a  vessel  of  any  form, 
which  receives  by  the  pipe  ■  a  continual  influx 
of  water,  capable  of  filling  it  to  the  height  o  h,  in 
the  interval,  for  example,  of  two  hours.  Let  v  o  i 
be  a  siphon,  the  upper  orifice  of  which,  immersed  in 
the  liquor,  is  f  ;  let  f  o  be  the  shorter,  and  c  i  the 
longer,  branch,  the  orifice  of  which,  i,  must  be  con- 
siderably below  the  level  of  f  ;  lastly,  let  the  bore 
of  this  siphon  be  such,  that  it  can  draw  off  the  li- 
quor contained  in  the  part  g  i,  in  the  course  of  half 
an  hour.  These  suppositions  being  made ;  if  the 
vessel  be  empty,  and  if  the  water  be  suffered  to  run 
in  by  the  pipe  b,  it  will  fill  the  vessel  to  the  height 
o,  in  two  hours,  for  example ;  but  when  it  reaches  the  bending  o,  the  siphon  f  g  i 
will  be  filled,  and  the  water  flowing  into  it,  in  the  course  of  somewhat  more  than 
half  an  hour,*  it  will  empty,  not  only  the  water  collected  as  far  as  o  h,  but  that  also 
which  the  pipe  e  may  have  furnished  during  that  time ;  because  this  discharging  pipe 
F  G I  will  exhaust  much  more  rapidly,  than  that  which  furnishes,  viz.  n  b.  The 
surface  of  the  water,  always  descending,  will  at  length  fall  to  the  level  of  the  orifice 
F,  and  the  air  introducing  itself,  the  play  of  the  siphon  will  be  interrupted :  the 
water  will  then  begin  to  rise  again  to  the  bending  of  the  siphon  at  o,  so  that  the 
play  of  the  siphon  will  recommence,  and  this  will  be  the  case  as  long  as  the  pipe  B 
can  furnish  water. 


JUmarh^-^lt  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  siphon  will  not  perform  its  effect, 
unless  it  be  a  capiUary  tube  as  fiir  as  the  bending ;  for  if  its  diameter,  at  this  place, 
be  5  or  6  lines,  the  water,  when  it  reaches  to  a  little  above  the  bending,  will  flow 
off  without  filling  the  whole  pipe ;  and  the  pipe  would  run  off  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  only  to  that  furnished  by  the  pipe  b.  This  observation  was  made,  and  with 
great  justice,  by  the  Abb^  Para  du  Phanjas,  who  had  recourse  therefore,  in  this  case, 
to  several  capillary  tubes,  uniting  in  one. 

Another  remedy  consists  in  making  the  calibre  of  the  discharging  pipe  capilhiry, 
throughout  its  whole  length,  and  proportionally  wide  in  a  horizontal  direction,  in 
order  that  it  may  have  the  same  surfiice,  and  that  the  same  quantity  of  water  may 
flow  through  it.  By  these  means  the  discharging  pipe,  though  single,  will  perform 
its  oflfice. 


•  This  time  will  be  exactly  40  minatrt ;  for  it  is  the  tom  of  a  iDb-qusdrople  progreanon,  the  tint 
tera  of  which  l»  30  minutea,  the  second  ''i,  Ac 


Tbc  (olntioa  of  tbU  problcB  depcoda  oa  ■  Tcry  ingcaiow  eoalaaatn  <rf  tm 
intcnnitlcnt  fbontauM,  nailu  to  U«  ptrcediiiK.  Let  im  Mppoae  ■  riailir  tuMHiii, 
Ibc  pcriodial  flowing  of  wbkh  u  eictcdiiicl;  ipack,  that  n  to  Mf ,  3  or  3  D&Mtn, 
■od  iti  interminioD  tbe  wdc,  Bwking  Uto^Uwr  an  internJ  of  4  or  S  »■""**- :  bt 
tbii  fouUtd  be  fed  bj  Koolbct  intcnnittcBt  (bsntain,  placed  aborc  it,  tkt  dantica 
of  tbe  tewiii(  of  wbich  i*  ao  boar,  and  tLa  iotamitteiiee  2,  or  3,  or  4 :  it  wilt 
tbenec  follow,  that  the  lower  ooe  will  farniib  water  only  while  the  opper  oac  ai^ 
plic*  it;  that  ia  ton;,  dunng  an  hour;  and  in  the  eounc  sf  thii  boor  the  lower 
fountain  will  hare  12  or  15  period*  of  Sowing,  intemipted  bj  m  imbj  periodi 
of  MUBtion  i  after  wbich  time,  ai  the  fooDtaio  or  pipe  ■  of  ^.  37  will  aot  faniU 
more  waler  for  two  or  three  bouri,  the  lower  foontaiD  will  abaolatelj  ecaae  for  oac, 
or  two,  or  three  houri.  Here  ifaen  we  bare  a  fooatain  which  will  be  doaUj  ieler- 
mittent,  ■•  it  will  remain  ■  cooaiderablB  time  without  Oowii^,  and  when  it  flowi  it 
will  be  iotemitteut. 

JTfitrli I.  With  three  IbuntaiiM  of  thii  kind,  eonibincd  tocher,  periodi  of 

flowing  and  intenniaiian,  M  lingular  aa  to  appear  almoot  inexplicable,  might  be  pro- 
duced. But  it  nu;  be  readily  conceiTed,  that  Ibej  would  all  depend  on  tbc  hudc 
principle. 

IL  B;  meani  of  theae  piindplea,  a  fbnntain  to  flow  conlinuall/,  but  whiA  aboaU 
become  larger  and  deereaae  alternately,  might  be  eaiitf  conitmeted.  Kothing  wouU 
be  neccHary  for  tbii  purpoie,  but  to  combine  with  the  fountain  of  the  preccdia; 
problem,  a  eootinued  fountain  i  it  ii  evident  that  it  would  beeooie  larger,  when  tke 
water  flowed  through  the  upbon  wan  and  that  when  it  itopped,  it  would  awnf 
it*  Binal  itate. 

If  tfaii  continued  fountain  were  comUned  with  the  double  intermittent  one  of  (hit 
problem,  the  rnult  would  be*  fountain  uniform  and  continued  for  acTeral  boon  of  (be 
day,  and  which  would  afterwardi  becooM  larger  and  decreaae  alternately  for  aa 


CmMmdioa  of  a /mitilain  vAiet  ihalletau  leftem  wJUii  imfer  ii  penrtd  into  it;  nd 

■JtoU  not  begin  to  -fivB  agtin  till  mmt  limt  after. 

For  tbit  purpoae,  we  muit  iuppoie  a  Tery  doea  reierroir,  half  filled  with  water, 

aa  A  SCD  (Fig.  36.},  baring  a  ditchargiog  pipe  z,  aome  linei  only  in  diameter,    Tbii 

reaerroir  forma  part  of  anoUier  veuel  u  a  r  s,  in  which  it  ia  placed ;  and  a  portioB 

of  the  veatel  s  o  r  remuns  empty:    t  k  ii  a  pipe 

f^-  38'  wbich  proceedi  frgm  thelopof  the  interior reMrntr, 

neatly  to  the  bottom  of  the  renel,  r  d  i  the  oner 

part  of  the  veiiel  ia  funiibed  with  ■  rim,MiaitoR- 

aemble  a  cup,  and  the  part  H  o,  ia  pieieed  with  * 

number  of  amall  holea ;  some  moaa,  with  nanenodi 

or  even  gnu,  muit  be  put  into  thia  cup,  but  ia  Mcki 

manner   tbat  the  air  may  have  aceeai  throqgh  tkt 

bottom  oF  B  0,  into  the  carit;  n  c. 

Tbe«e  thingi  being  BUppoaed,  let  the  imaU  riaieroi' 

be  half  filled  with  water,  which  will  flow  out  throagk 

ibe  diKbarging  pipe  e  ;  if  water  be  then  poured  into  thccnpat  the  top,  it  will  bU  >ali> 
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tbe  Imterftl  reiervoir  h  c,  and  close  the  aperture  k  of  the  pipe  k  i.  This  aperture 
being  closed,  the  air  contained  in  that  part  above  the  interior  reservoir,  can  no  longer 
expand  itself :  the  water  flowing  through  s  will  fall  at  first  slowly,  and  at  length 
stop.  But  if  a  small  pipe  be  inserted  in  the  corner  r,  to  afford  a  passage  to  the 
water  which  has  fidlen  into  the  reservoir  h  c,  when  this  water  is  discharged,  that  at 
B  will  again  begin  to  How, 

If  water  be  poured  incessantly  into  the  cup  h  o,  and  if  its  escape  at  f  be  concealed, 
this  machine  will  excite  great  astonishment,  as  it  will  seem  to  flow  only  when  no  nrare 
water  is  poured  into  it. 

This  machine  might  be  constructed  in  the  figure  of  a  rock,  with  a  fountain  issuing 
firom  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  the  upper  part  might  represent  a  meadow,  or  forest,  &c. 
On  pouring  water  over  it  from  a  watering  pot,  to  represent  rain,  the  small  fountain 
would  be  seen  to  stop,  and  to  continue  in  that  state  as  long  as  water  was  poured  over 
it.    The  use  to  which  this  idea  might  be  applied  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

PROBLEM   LXV. 

To  eonttruei  a  fountain  which,  after  flowing  $ome  <tme,  shall  then  sinh  down  to  a  certain 

point  ;  then  rise  again  ;  and  so  on  alternately. 

Though  we  have  not  found  anything  satisfactory  on  this  subject,  it  is  nevertheless 
possible ;  for  we  shall  mention  hereafter  some  instances  of  fountains,  the  basons 
of  which  exhibit  this  phenomenon.  We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  having  proposed  the  problem  to  our  readers. 

RxMARKs. — Containing  the  history  and  phenomena  of  the  principal  intermittent  foun' 
tains  known,  as  well  as  of  some  lakes  and  wells  which  have  similar  properties. 
History  of  the  famous  lake  of  Tschirnitz. 

In  the  preceding  problems  we  have  explained  the  principles  of  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  a  great  number  of  fountains,  or  collections  of  water,  the  properties  of 
which  have  at  all  times  furnished  matter  of  reflection  to  philosophers,  and  been  a 
subject  of  admiration  to  the  vulgar.  But  much  is  to  be  deducted  from  what  the 
vulgar  relate,  or  imagine  they  see,  in  regard  to  this  subject.  Many  of  these  springs, 
when  examined  by  philosophers,  or  accurate  observers,  lose  the  greater  part  of  what 
they  haid  of  the  marvellous.  In  several  of  them,  however,  there  still  remains  enough 
to  exercise  the  sagacity  of  the  searchers  into  nature.  The  object  of  this  work 
obliges  us,  in  some  measure,  to  make  known  the  most  remarkable  of  these  fountains. 
But  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those,  the  facts  respecting  which  are  confirmed  by 
good  descriptions  ;  for  it  is  of  no  utility  to  repeat  what  is  uncertain  or  incorrect. 

I.  The  greater  part  of  those  springs  which  originate  from  accumulations  of  ice, 
are  observed  to  be  intermittent.  Such  are  some  of  those  seen  in  Dauphine,  on  the 
road  from  Grenoble  to  Brian9on.  They  flow,  as  we  have  been  assured,  more  abun- 
dantly in  the  night  than  in  the  day  time,  which  on  the  first  view  seems  difficult  to  be 
recondled  with  sound  philosophy ;  but  we  shall  shew  that  this  may  be  explained 
without  much  difficulty. 

The  author  of  the  Description  of  the  Glacieres  of  Switzerland,  speaks  of  a  similar 
spring,  at  Engstler,  in  the  canton  of  Berne :  it  is  subject  to  a  double  intermittence, 
that  u  to  say,  an  annual  and  a  daily :  it  does  not  begin  to  flow  till  towards  the  month 
of  May;  and  the  simple  peasants,  in  the  neighbourhood,  firmly  believe  that  the 
Deity  sends  them  this  spring  every  year  for  the  use  of  their  cattle,  which  about  that 
period  they  drive  to  the  mountains.  Besides,  like  those  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  it  is  during  the  nigtit  that  it  flows  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  annual  re- appearance  of  this  fountain,  on  the  approach  of  spring,  may  be 

easily  explained  :  for  it  is  only  towards  this  period  that  the  mass  of  the  earth,  being 

diffidently  heated,  begins  to  melt  the  ice  from  below.    It  is  at  this  period,  therefore, 
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that  the  fountain  in  question  can  flow.  We  make  use  of  the  expression  from  below; 
for  it  is  in  this  manner  that  these  enormous  masses  of  ice  are  melted.  No  doubt 
indeed  can  be  entertained  of  it,  when  it  is  observed  that  they  continually  give  birtb 
to  large  currents  of  water,  even  while  their  upper  surface  exhibits  the  strata  of  the 
preceding  year  scarcely  altered.  But  how  comes  it  that  the  greater  part  of  tbete 
fountains  furnish  the  largest  quantity  of  water  In  the  night  time  ?  This  phenomenon 
deserves  to  be  explained. 

It  arises,  in  our  opinion,  from  the  alternation  of  heat  and  cold,  occasioned  by  tbe 
presence  and  absence  of  the  sun,  in  the  mass  of  the  earth  covered  by  this  accumula- 
tion of  ice.  But  as  a  certain  time  is  necessary  before  the  heat  of  the  sun  can  produce 
its  effect,  and  be  communicated  to  the  distant  parts,  it  happens  that  the  moment 
of  their  greatest  heat  is  posterior,  by  several  hours,  to  that  of  the  greatest  beat 
of  the  air,  which  takes  place  about  three  in  the  afternoon :  it  is  only  some  hours 
then  after  sun-set,  that  the  greatest  liquefaction  of  the  ice,  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  earth,  can  be  produced ;  and  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  space  which  the 
water  thence  arising  must  pass  through,  in  confined  channels  between  the  valleys  and 
imder  the  ice,  it  will  not  seem  astonishing  that  it  should  not  make  its  appearance  tiD 
towards  night.  It  will  therefore  be  about  eleven  o'clock,  or  midnight,  that  these 
streams,  produced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice,  will  furnish  the  greatest  quantity  of  water. 

II.  The  intermittence  in  this  case  depends  upon  causes  which  may  be  easily  £s- 
covered :  it  is  not  even  a  real  intermittence :  but  the  fountains  we  are  about  to 
describe  are  really  intermittent. 

A  spring  of  this  kind  is  seen  at  Fontainebleau,  in  one  of  the  groves  of  tke  Park. 
It  would  probably  be  better  known,  and  would  not  be  inferior  in  celebrity  to  that 
of  Laywell,  if  courts  were  more  frequented  by  philosophers. 

This  fountain  flows  from  a  sandy  bottom,  into  a  bason  six  or  eight  feet  square : 
there  is  a  descent  to  it  by  several  steps,  in  the  last  of  which,  or  close  to  the  water, 
is  dug  a  small  channel,  which  suffers  it  to  run  off.  The  following  are  the  phenomena 
observed  in  this  fountain. 

The  bason  being  supposed  to  be  half  full,  as  is  the  case  when  a  large  quantity 
of  water  has  been  drawn  from  it,  the  water  rises  to  the  edge  of  the  last  step,  and 
runs  off  by  the  channel  for  some  minutes.  This  discbarge  is  followed  by  a  bubbling, 
sometimes  so  strong  as  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  This  is  a  sign  of  tbe 
speedy  falling  of  the  water.  It  immediately  begins,  indeed,  to  fall  a  few  inchet 
below  the  level  of  the  channel ;  but  this  height  is  variable.  It  is  then  stationary 
for  some  time;  but  afterwards  rises; -and  continues  in  this  manner  alternately. 
Each  flux  of  this  kind  employs  al>out  seven  or  eight  minutes.  Sometimes  however 
it  seems  to  sport  with  the  curious,  and  remains  half  an  hour,  or  even  a  whole  hour, 
without  repeating  the  same  play. 

The  description  of  a  fountain,  nearly  similar  to  the  preceding,  may  be  seen  m  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  Nos.  202  and  424;  and  in  Desa^fiers's  Course,  vol  2: 
it  is  situated  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  small  town  of  Brixham,  near  Torbay, 
in  Devonshire:  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  call  it  Lay- Well.  It  is  on  tbe 
declivity  of  a  small  hill,  and  distant  from  the  shore  a  full  mile ;  so  that  it  can  have  do 
communication  with  the  sea.  The  bason,  according  to  the  latest  description,  is  eight 
feet  in  length,  and  four  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth.  A  current  ^continually  flows  into 
the  bason,  and  the  water  escapes  at  the  other  extremity,  through  an  aperture,  three 
feet  broad,  and  of  a  proportionable  depth.  ' 

Sometimes  the  water  flows  uniformly  for  several  hours,  without  rising  or  fidling ; 
and  hence  some  credulous  people  believe,  that  the  presence  of  certain  persons  has  an 
influence  on  this  fountain,  which  interrupts  its  play.  But,  for  the  most  part,  it  has 
a  very  sensible  and  very  speedy  flux  and  reflux.  For  about  two  minutes  the  water 
rises  some  inches,  after  which  it  falls  for  about  the  same  period,  and  tJien  a  short 
rest  ensues ;  so  that  the  total  dilation  is  about  five  minutes.     This  takes  plaee 
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twenty  times  in  tucceition,  after  which  the  fountain  seems  to  rest  for  about  two 
hours,  and  during  that  time  the  water  flows  in  a  uniform  manner.  This,  according 
to  the  author  of  the  description,  is  a  peculiarity  by  which  this  fountain  is  distin- 
guished from  all  others  that  have  come  within  his  knowledge.  But  we  have  seen 
that  the  one  of  Fontainebleau  experiences  something  of  the  same  kind :  a  very  strong 
analogy  even  is  remarked  between  them,  and  it  appears  almost  evident  from  the 
descriptions,  that  their  periodism  is  not  in  the  spring,  but  only  in  the  discharge. 
This  is  certain,  at  least  in  regard  to  that  of  Fontainebleau ;  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  does  not  permit  us  to  suppose  any  thing  similar  to  that  which  requires  a  pe- 
riodical flowing  in  the  spring  itself. 

However,  we  shall  here  describe  a  third  fountain,  much  more  considerable  than 
either  of  the  preceding  two,  and  which  presents  a  very  striking  intermittence  ;  it  is 
situated  in  Franche-Comte,  and  a  very  good  description  of  it  was  published  in  the 
"  Joamal  des  Sfavans,*'  for  October  1688. 

This  fountain  is,  or  at  least  was  at  that  period,  near  the  high  road  leading  from 
Pontarlier  to  Touillon,  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  meadow,  and  at  the  bottom 
of  some  mountains  which  hangover  it ;  it  flows  fkom  two  different  places,  into  two 
basons,  on  account  of  the  roundness  of  which  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Za  Fon^ 
tame  ronde.  The  upper  bason,  which  is  larger  than  the  other,  is  about  seven  paces 
in  length,  and  six  in  breadth ;  and  in  the  middle  of  it  there  is  a  stone  cut  in  a  sloping 
form,  which  serves  to  render  the  motion  of  its  reciprocation  sensible. 

When  the  flux  is  about  to  commence,  a  bubbling  is  heard  within  the  fountain, 
and  the  water  is  immediately  seen  to  issue  on  all  sides,  producing  a  great  many 
air  bubbles :  it  rises  a  full  foot. 

During  the  reflux,  the  water  £ills  nearly  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  gradations. 
The  total  duration  of  the  flux  and  reflux,  is  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  includ- 
ing about  two  minutes  of  rest. 

The  fountain  becomes  almost  dry  at  each  reflux,  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  heard  a 
sort  of  murmuring  noise,  which  announces  its  cessation. 

The  small  town  of  Colmars,  in  Provence,  presents  also  a  fountain  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
frequency  of  its  flux.  When  it  is  ready  to  flow,  a  slight  murmur  is  heard  ;  it  after- 
wards increases  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  throws  up  a  jet  of  water  as  thick  as  the 
arm ;  it  then  decreases  for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  stops  a  short  time,  after  which 
it  again  begins  to  flow.  In  this  maimer  the  duration  of  its  flowing  and  intermit- 
tence together  is  about  seven  or  eight  minutes:  so  that  it  flows  and  stops  about 
eight  times  in  an  hour.  Gassendi  and  Astruc  have  given  a  more  detailed  account 
of  this  fountaia;  the  former  in  his  works,  and  the  latter  in  his  **  Histoire  Naturelle 
du  Languedoc  et  de  la  Provence.*' 

The  fountain  of  Fonzanches,  in  the  diocese  of  Nismes,  deserves  also  to  be  men- 
tioned. Fonsaiiches  is  situated  between  Sauve  and  Quissac,  not  far  from,  and  on 
the  right  of  the  Vidourle.  It  issues  from  the  earth,  at  the  extremity  of  a  pretty 
steep  declivity,  looking  towards  the  east.  Its  intermittence  is  very  striking;  it 
flows  and  stops  regularly  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day,  or  of  twenty.four  hours ; 
the  duration  of  its  flux  is  7  hours  25  minutes,  and  that  of  its  intermission  5  hours 
or  nearly ;  so  that  its  flowing  is  retarded  every  day  about  50  minutes.  But  it 
would  be  erroneous  thence  to  conclude,  that  it  has  any  connection  either  with 
the  motion  of  the  moon,  or  with  the  sea,  though  it  has  been  called  La  Fontaine  au 
flux  et  r^ux.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  channels  proceeding  thence  to  the 
sea  of  Gascony,  which  is  130  leagues  distant.  Besides,  as  the  retardation  of  50 
minutes  is  not  exactly  that  of  the  tides,  or  of  the  moon's  passage  over  the  meri- 
dian, the  analogy  of  the  one  movement  with  the  other  can  no  more  be  maintained, 
than  if  this  retardation  were  mueh  greater  or  less. 
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We  ihall  ierminate  tliu  parigrapb  with  a  deceription  of  the  fiumom  fbvatiiii  edlcd 
FomUttorbe,  situated  in  the  diocese  of  Mirepoix.  The  aceount  we  shall  give  of  it  is 
extracted  from  Astmc's  description,  published  in  the  work  before  mentiooed. 

Fontestorbe  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  chain  of  rocks,  which  advance  ihuost 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Lers,  between  Fongas  and  Bellestat,  in  the  dioeese  of  Mi- 
repoix. At  a  considerable  height  above  the  bed  of  the  river  is  a  caTera,  20  or  90 
feet  in  length,  40  in  breadth,  and  90  in  height.  On  the  right  side  of  this  cavera  is 
the  fountain  in  question,  in  a  triangular  aperture  of  the  rock,  the  base  of  which  is 
about  8  feet  in  breadth.  It  is  through  this  aperture  that  the  water  issues,  wben 
the  flux  takes  place.  What  characterizes  its  intermission,  in  a  very  singular  man- 
ner, is,  that  it  is  intermittent  only  during  the  time  of  drought ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September :  it  then  flows  for  96  or  37  mi- 
nutes, rising  4  or  5  inches  above  the  base  of  the  triangular  aperture,  after  which  it 
ceases  to  flow  for  32  or  33  minutes.  If  it  happens  to  rain,  the  time  of  intermission 
is  shortened,  and  when  it  has  rained  three  or  four  days  in  succession,  it  becomes  an- 
nihilated ;  so  that  the  fountain  then  continues,  though  with  a  periodical  increase : 
but  at  length,  when  the  rain  has  lasted  a  considerable  time,  the  flux  is  continued 
and  uniform,  and  remains  in  this  state  throughout  the  winter,  until  the  return  of 
dry  weather,  when  the  fountain  again  becomes  periodical  and  intermittent,  by  the 
same  gradations  inverted. 

The  reason  of  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  here  described,  may  be  deduced 
from  the  principles  explained  in  the  preceding  problems.  For  this  purpose,  nothing 
is  necessary  but  to  conceive  a  cavity  of  greater  or  less  extent,  formed  by  the  sink- 
ing down  of  a  bank  of  clay,  and  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  to  a  collection  of  water, 
furnished  by  a  spring.  Let  this  cavity  have  a  communication  outwards  by  a  kind  of 
crooked  channel,  the  interior  aperture  of ' which  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  cavity, 
and  the  exterior  one  much  lower ;  this  channel  will  evidently  perform  the  part  of 
the  siphon  of  Prob.  LXII.  Fig.  27,  and  will  produce  the  same  phenomena,  sup- 
posing however  that  the  exterior  air  has  access  to  the  cavity. 

If  the  spring  then  which  fills  the  cavity,  here  described,  always  furnishes  less  wa- 
ter than  the  supposed  siphon  can  evacuate,  the  water  will  flow  only  periodically ; 
for  before  it  can  issue,  it  must  rise  to  the  summit  or  angle  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  siphon;  it  will  then  flow  and  evacuate  the  water  contained  in  the  carity,  and 
it  will  again  stop  till  more  water  rises. 

But,  if  the  concealed  spring,  which  feeds  the  reservoir,  be  variable :  that  is  tossy, 
if  it  be  much  more  abundant  in  winter,  and  during  rainy  weather,  than  in  summer, 
or  during  dry  weather,  the  apparent  spring  will  be  intermittent  only  during  the  lat- 
ter ;  the  duration  of  its  intermissions  or  rest  will  decrease,  according  as  the  con- 
cealed spring  becomes  more  abundant ;  and  when  the  concealed  spring  gives  as  much 
water  as  the  siphon  can  evacuate,  the  apparent  spring  will  become  continued:  it  will 
at  length  gradually  resume  its  intermittence,  according  as  the  interior  spring  decresses 
in  volume.     . 

Here  then  the  phenomena  of  the  spring  of  Fontestorbe  are  explained,  by  the  same 
mechanism  as  that  of  the  other  springs  purely  intermittent.  It  appears,  that  in  the 
latter  the  concealed  spring  derives  its  origin  from  subterraneous  water,  whidi  re- 
ceives little  or  no  augmentation  from  exterior  water;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, the 
spring  of  Fontestorbe  is  fed  by  water  arising  from  rain  and  melted  snow. 

We  shall  add  only  a  few  words  more,  respecting  some  fountains  of  this  kind,  men- 
tioned in  various  authors.  Such  is  that  in  the  environs  of  Paderbom,  called  BoUerbom, 
which  flows,  it  is  said,  for  twelve  hours,  and  rests  during  the  same  period:  that  of 
Haute-Gombe,  in  Savoy,  near  the  lake  of  Bourget,  which  flows  and  stops  twiee  ia  an 
hour ;  that  of  Buxton,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  mentioned  by  Childrey  io  his 
**  Curiosites  d'Angleterre,'*  which  flows  only  every  quarter  of  an  hour;  one  near  the 
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kke  Como,  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  younger,  whloh  rises  and  falls  periodi- 
eally,  three  tiines  aday,&c. 

III.  We  shall  now  describe  phenomena  of  another  kind,  namely,  those  exhibited 
by  certain  wells  or  springs,  which  rise  and  fall  at  certain  periods,  while  no  place  is 
Imown  by  which  the  water  is  discharged.  There  is  a  well  near  Brest  subject  to  this 
periodical  falling  and  rising,  the  explanation  of  which  has  afforded  considerably  occu- 
pation to  philosophers.  The  description  we  shall  give  of  it  is  extracted  from  the.Jour« 
nal  de  Trevoux,  October  1728;  it  was  written  by  Father  Aubert,  a  Jesuit,  Sf'ko 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  correct  and  well  informed  philosopher.  « 

This  well  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  two  leagues  from  Brest,  on  the  border  of  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  advances  ais  far  as  Landernau.  It  is  75  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  sea  at  high  water,  and  nearly  double  that  distance  at  low  water.  It  is  20  feet 
in  depth,  and  its  bottom  is  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  high  water,  but 
higher  than  the  same  surface  at  low  water. 

It  would  not  be  astonishing,  or  rather  would  be  altogether  in  the  natural  order  of 
things,  if  the  well  should  sink  down  at  low  water,  and  rise  at  high  water;  but  the 
caae  ia  quite  contrary,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  detailed  account  of  the'phe- 
nonoena  observed. 

The  water  of  the  well  is  lowest,  that  is  to  say  is  only  U  or  12  inches  above  ita 
bottom,  when  the  sea  is  at  its  highest.  It  remains  in  that  state  about  an  hour, 
reckoning  from  the  time  of  high  water  :  it  then  increases  for  about  two  hours  and  a 
half,  during  the  time  the  sea  is  ebbing;  after  which  it  remains  stationary  for  about 
two  hours.  It  then-  begins  to  decrease  for  about  hal^  an  hour  before  the  time  of  low 
water,  and  this  continues  for  the  first  four  hours  of  the  sea's  flowing. .  In  the  last 
place,  it  remains  in  the  same  state  of  falling  for  about  three  hours,  that  is  during 
the  laat  two  hours  of  the  sea's  rising,  and  the  first  hour  of  its  ebbing;  after  which  it 
again  begins  to  rise,  as  before  mentioned.  It  was  observed  during  the  great  drought, 
ill  the  year  1724,  that  this  well  was  for  some  hours  dry,  while  the  sea  flowed,  and  that 
it  became  full  as  the  sea  ebbed.  We  do  not  know  whether  this  well  be  still  iii 
existence.  What  adds  to  the  singularity  of  the  phenomenon  is  that  the  neighbouring 
wells,  which  might  be  supposed  to  experience  the  same  vicissitudes,  are  subject  to 
nothing  of  the  kind. 

According  to  Desaguliers,  a  small  lake  at  Greenhithe,  between  London  and 
Graveaend,  exhibits  the  same  phenomena ;  and  this  author  adds,  that  he  heard  at 
Laoabourni  in  Berkshire,  of  a  spring  which  is  full  in  dry  weather,  and  dry  during 
rainy  weather.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  he  had  ascertained  the  truth  of  these 
circumstances. 

lY.  But  every  thing  hitherto  said,  though  very  remarkable,  is  nothing  when  com- 
pared with  the  singularity  of  the  fiimous  lake  of  Tschirnitz.  This  lake,  which  is  of 
considerable  extent,  is  situated  near  a  small  town  of  the  same  name,  in  Carniola. 
It  ia  about  three  French  leagues  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth,  having  a 
very  irregular  form. 

The  singularity  of  this  lake  consists  in  its  being  full  of  water  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year ;  but  towards  the  end  of  June,  or  the  first  of  July,  the  water  runs 
off  by  eighteen  holes  or  subterranean  conduits,  so  that  what  was  the  abode  of  fish  and 
abundance  of  aquatic  fowls,  becomes  the  haunt  of  cattle,  which  repair  thither  to  pas- 
ture on  the  grass  which  is  found  there  in  great  plenty.  Things  remain  in  this 
state  for  three  or  four  months,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  year ;  but  after 
that  period,  the  water  returns  through  the  holes  by  which  it  had  been  absorbed,  and 
with  so  considerable  a  force  that  it  spouts  up  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  so  that 
ill  less  than  twenty-four  hourfwthe  lake  has  resumed  its  former  state. 

It  is  however  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  some  irregularities  in  the  time  ano 

duration  of  this  evacuation.    It  sometimes  happens  that  the  lake  is  filled  and  emptied 
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two  or  three  times  in  the  year.  One  year  it  experienced  no  evBeiution,  but  it 
never  remains  empty  above  four  months.  Notwithstanding  these  irregularities,  the 
phenomenon  deserves  a  pUce  among  the  most  extraordinary  singtiUrities  of  natnre. 
See  on  this  subject  a  work  by  M.  Weichard  Valvasor,  a  learned  man  of  that  country, 
entitled  "  Gloria  ducatos  Corniole,"  &c.,  1688,  4to.  This  author  enters  into  details 
which  entitle  him  to  credit ;  and  besides  this,  it  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  mentioned 
by  various  intelligent  travellers. 

M.  Valvasor  deduces,  with  great  probability,  the  phenomena  of  this  lake  from  sub* 
terranean  cavities,  which  communicate  with  it,  by  the  apertures  already  mentioned, 
and  which  are  full  of  water  supplied  by  the  rain.  When  the  rain  ceases  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  so  that  t^ie  water  is  evacuated  to  a  certain  point,  a  play  of  siphons 
takes  place,  by  which  means  the  whole  lake  is  emptied.  But  for  the  details  of 
this  explanation  we  must  refer  to  the  work  before  mentioned,  or  to  the  Acts  of 
Leipsic  for  the  year  1688. 

PROBLEM   LXTI. 

Of  the  Speaking  Trumpet,  and  ear  trumpet.     Explanation  of  them.     Conitruetion  of 

the  enchanted  Head. 

As  the  sight  is  assisted  by  telescopes  and  microscopes,  so  similar  instruments  have 
been  contrived  for  assisting  the  fiiculty  of  hearing.  One  of  these,  called  the  speak- 
ing trumpet,  is  employed  for  conveying  sound  to  a  great  distance :  the  other,  called 
the  ear-trumpet,  serves  to  magnify  to  the  ear  the  least  whisper. 

Among  the  moderns.  Sir  Thomas  Moreland  bestowed  the  most  labour  in  endea- 
vouring to  improve  this  method  of  enlarging  and  conveying  souud,  and  on  this  sub- 
ject he  published  .a  treatise,  entitled  **De  Tuba  Stentorophonica,**  a  name  which 
alludes  to  the  voice  of  Stentor,  celebrated  among  the  Greeks  for  its  extraordinary 
strength.  The  following  observations  on  this  subject  are  in  part  borrowed  from  that 
curious  work. 

The  ancients,  it  would  seem,  were  acquainted  with  the  speaking  trumpet :  for  we 
are  told  that  Alexander  had  a  horn,  by  means  of  which  he  could  give  orders  to  his 
whole  army,  however  numerous.  Kircher,  on  the  authority  of  some  passages  in  a 
manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  makes  the  diameter  of  its  greatest  apeiture  to 
have  been  seven  feet  and  a  half.  Of  its  length  he  says  nothing ;  and  only  adds 
that  it  could  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  500  stadia,  or  about  25  miles. 

This  account  is  no  doubt  exaggerated ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  apeaking 
trumpet  is  nothing  else  than  a  long  tube,  which  at  one  end  is  only  large  enough  to 
receive  the  mouth,  and  which  goes  on  increasing  in  width  to  the  other  extremity, 
bending  somewhat  outwards.  The  aperture  at  the  small  end  must  be  a  little  flat- 
tened to  fit  the  mouth ;  and  it  ought  to  have  two  lateral  projections,  to  cover  part 
of  the  cheeks. 

Sir  Thomas  Moreland  says,  that  he  caused  several  instruments  of  this  k^nd  to  be 
constructed  of  different  sizes,  viz.  one  of  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  by  which 
the  voice  could  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  500  geometrical  paces ;  another  16  feet 
8  inches,  which  conveyed  sound  1800  paces;  and  a  third  of  ^  feet,  which  rendered 
the  voice  audible  at  the  distance  of  2500  paces. 

To  explain  this  effect,  we  shall  not  say,  with  Ozanam,  that  tubes  serve,  in  ge- 
neral, to  strengthen  the  activity  of  natural  causes ;  that  the  longer  they  are  the 
more  Chis  energy  is  increased,  &c.;  for  this  is  not  speaking  like  a  philosopher ;  it  is 
taking  the  effect  for  the  cause :  we  must  reason  with  more  precision. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  as  follows. '  As  the  air  is  an  elastic  fluid,  so  that 
every  sound  produced  in  it  is  transmitted  spheric9lly  around  the  sonorous  body ; 
when  a  person  speaks  at  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet,  all  the  motion  which  would  be 
communicated  to  a  spherical  mass  of  air,  of  four  feet  radius  for  example,  is  com- 
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nmnicated  only  to  a  cylinder,  or  rather  coue  of  air,  tbe  base  of  which  is  the  wider 
eod  of  the  trumpet.  Consequently,  if  this  cone  is  only  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
whole  sphere  of  the  same  radius,  the  effect  will  be  as  great  as  if  the  person  should 
speak  a  4iundred  times  as  loud  io  the  open  air ;  the  voice  mast  therefore  be  heard 
at  a  distance  a  hundred  times  as  great. 

The  ear  trumpet,  an  instrument  exceedingly  useful  to  those  almost  deaf,  is  nearly 
the  reverse  of  the  speaking  trumpet ;  it  collects,  in  the  auditory  passage,  all  the 
sound  contained  within  it ;  or  it  increases  the  sound  produced  at  its  extremity,  in 
a  ratio  which  may  be  said  to  be  as  that  of  the  wide  end  to  the  narrow  one.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  the  wide  end  be  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  aperture  applied  to 
the  ear  6  lines,  which  in  surfisces  gives  the  ratio  of  1  to  144,  the  sound  will  be 
increased  144  times,  or  nearly  so;  for,  we  do  not  believe  that  this  increa&e  is 
exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  surfaces;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  this 
respect,  acoustics  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  optics. 

The  tube  of  the  ear  trumpet  is  now  often  made  of  india-rubber  covered  with  an 
ornamental  net  work.  It  is  made  of  considerable  length,  and  being  flexible,  the 
wearer  can  converse  with  a  person  across  a  table  by  passing  over  the  end  to  which 
the  mouth-piece  is  attached,  and  applying  the  other  end  to  his  ear. 

Semark, — It  is  a  certain  fact,  proved  by  experience,  whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
that  sound  confined  in  a  tube,  is  conveyed  to  a.  much  greater  distance  than  in  the 
open  air.  Father  Kircher  relates,  in  some  of  his  works,  that  the  labourers 
employed  in  the  subterranean  aqueducts  of  Rome,  heard  each  other  at  the  distance 
of  several  miles. 

If  a  person  speaks,  even  with  a  very  low  voice,  at  the  extremity  of  a  tube,  some 
inches  in  diameter,  another  who  has  his  ear  at  the  extremity  will  hear  distinctly 
what  IS  said,  whatever  be  the  number  of  the  circumvolutions  of  the  tube. 

This  observation  is  the  principle  of  a  machine,  which  excites  great  surprise  in 
those  unacquainted  %vith  the  phenomena  of  sound.  A  bust  is  placed  upon  a  table ; 
from  one  or  each  of  its  ears  a  tube  is  conveyed  through  the  table  and  one  of  its  feet, 
so  as  to  pass  through  the  floor,  and  to  end  in  a  lower  or  lateral  apartment.  Ano- 
ther tube,  proceeding  from  the  month,  is  conveyed  in  a  similar  manner,  into  the 
same  apartment.  A  person  in  company  is  desired  to  ask  tbe  figure  any  question,  by 
whispering  into  its  ear.  A  confederate  of  the  one  who  exhibits  the  machine,  by 
applying  his  ear  to  the  extremity  of  the  first  tube,  hears  very  plainly  what  has  been 
said:  and  placing  his  mouth  at  the  aperture  of  the-other  tube,  returns  an  answer, 
which  is  heard  by  the  person  who  proposed  it.  If  motion  be  communicated  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  lips  of  the  machine,  by  any  mechanical  means,  the  ignorant  will  be 
much  surprised,  and  incline4,  to  believe  that  this  phenomenon  is  the  effect  of  magic. 
It  may  be  easily  seen,  however,  that  the  cause  is  very  simple. 

PROBLEM  LXVIl.       * 

When  hoy$  play  at  Ricochet f  or  duck  and  drake,  what  is  the  cause  which  makes  the  stone 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  after  it  has  been  immersed  iniif 

This  play  is  well  known,  as  most  boys  amuse  themselves  with  it,  when  near  a 
piece  of  water  of  any  extenL  But  the  cause  why  the  stone  rebounds,  after  it  has 
touched  the  surface  of  the  water,  seems  to  be  involved  in  a  certain  degree  of  ob- 
scurity ;  and  we  will  even  say  that  some  philosophers  have  mistaken  it,  by  ascribing 
it  to  the  elasticity  of  the  water.  As  water  has  no  elasticity,  it  is  evident  that  this 
explanation  is  not  well  founded. 

This  rebounding  however  depends  on  a  cause  which  approaches  very  near  to  elas- 
ticity. It  is  the  effort  made  by  every  column  of  water,  depressed  by  a  shock,  to 
riae  up  and  resume  its  former  situation,  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  equilibrium  which 

2  z  2 
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magi  preTail  between  it  and  its  neigbboun.     But  let  us  enter  into  a  more  detailed 
analysb  of  wbat  takes  place  on  tbis  occasion. 

Wben  tbe  stone,  wbicb  must  be  flat,  is  tbrown  obliquely  at  tbe  sur&ce 
of  tbe  water,  and  in  tbe  direction  of  its  edge,  it  is  evident  tbat  it  is  carried  by 
two  kinds  of  motion  compounded  together,  one  borixontal,  wbicfa  is  quicker,  sad 
tbe  other  vertical,  wbicb  is  mucb  slower.  Tbe  stone  wben  it  reaches  tbe  sorliKe  of 
tbe  water,  impels  it  by  tbe  effect  of  tbe  latter  only,  and  depresses  a  litde  tbe  eolomn 
of  water  which  it  meets ;  this  produces  a  resistance  which  weakens  the  Tertiol 
moyement,  but  without  destroying  it ;  so  that  it  continues  to  dip,  depressbg  other 
columns ;  hence  there  result  new  resistances,  wbicb  at  length  annihilate  this  motioD, 
so  &r  as  it  is  vertical.  Tbe  stone  has  then  reached  the  greatest  depth  to  which  it 
can  attain,  and  must  necessarily  describe  a  small  curve,  the  convexity  of  which  ii 
opposite  to  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  water ;  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  its  motion  so  fitf  u 
it  is  horizontal,  has  lost  little  or  nothing.  On  the  other  band,  tbe  column,  depressed 
by  the  shock  of  the  stone,  reacts  against  it,  being  pushed  by  tbe  neighbouring 
columns :  and  hence  there  arises  a  vertical  motion  communicated  to  tbe  stone,  which 
is  combined  with  tbe  remaining  part  of  its  horizontal  motion.  Tbe  result  then  must 
be  an  oblique  motion,  tending  upwards  ;  which  causes  the  stone  to  rebound  above 
the  water,  making  it  describe  a  very  mucb  flattened  small  parabola ;  it  then  agsin 
strikes  tbe  water  obliquely,  wbicb  produces  a  second  rebounding ;  then  a  third,  s 
fourth,  and  so  on,  alwajrs  decreasing  in  extent  and  height,  till  tbe  motion  is  eotiicly 
annihilated. 

PROBLEM  LZVm. 

Meehanum  of  paper  KiU$.      Varicua  que$tumM  in  regard  to  tkia  omHsement. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  tbe  amusement  of  tbe  paper  kite,  a  very  curioas 
small  machine,  which  in  its  mechanism  displays  great  ingenuity.  To  some  however 
it  may  appear  astonishing  that  an  object  of  this  nature  should  form  tbe  subject  of  an 
academic  memoir ;  for  there  is  one  on  paper  kites  in  tbe  Transactions  of  the  Arademj 
of  Berlin  for  the  year  1756.     But  this  surprise  will  cease  when  it  is  known  that  M. 

Euler  was  a  profound  geometrician,  at  an  age  wben  moat  yoong  per- 
I^.  39.  gQ„g  ggg  nothing  in  the  paper  kite  but  an  object  of  amusement :  to 
him  therefore  it  could  hardly  fail  of  being  a  subject  of  meditation. 
It  presents  indeed  several  curious  questions,  and  which  for  tbe  most 
part  cannot  be  treated  without  the  higher  analysis.  This  memoir 
therefore  may  be  ranked  among  the  juPeniHa  of  a  great  mathemati- 
cian. We  shall  not  follow  him  in  his  profound  calculations;  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  treating  tbe  subject  in  a  leas  rigorooi 
manner,  but  much  easier  to  be  understood. 

The  kite,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  plane  surfiiee  abcb  (Fig. 99.), 

as  light  as  possible,  shaped  like  an  irregular  rhombus ;  tbat  is  to  say, 

formed  of  two  triangles,  bag  and  b  o  c,  in  wbicb  tbe  angle  a  of  the 

former  is  mucb  greater  than  tbe  angle  d  of  the  latter.    Tlie  hesd  it 

towards  a,  and  d  is  the  tail,  to  which  is  generally  affixed  a  long  cord, 

having  pieces  of  paper  attached  to  it  at  certain  lengths :  sonie  nracb 

shorter  are  placed  at  tbe  corners  b  and  c,  which  cause  the  sosD 

machine,  when  elevated,  to  appear  at  a  distance  like  a  moostroof 

bird  balancing  itself  in  tbe  air  by  tbe  help  of  its  tail  and  its  wings. 

At  a  point  of  tbe  axis  ▲  i>,  and  towards  tbe  point  x,  is  affixed  a  small  cord,  sooe 

hundreds  of  feet  in  length,  rolled  upon  a  stick,  to  be  let  out  or  taken  in  as  ocesdoB 

Biay  require.     But  it  is  necessary  that  this  cord  should  be  made  fast  to  tbe  kite  in  a 

certain  manner ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  two  other  small  cords  proceeding  from  a  point 

near  tbe  place  where  it  is  attached  must  be  extended  to  tbe  points  b  and  c,  to  pre- 
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vent  the  machine  from  tuniing  on  the  axia  a  d  ;  and  secondly,  from  the  same  point 
of  the  cord,  another  small  cord  must  proceed  to  a  point  near  the  head  a  ;  so  that 
the  angle  formed  by  the  cord  with  the  axis  a  1>,  shall  be  acute  towards  a,  and  inva- 
riahle  *.  a  fourth  even  is  made  to  proceed  from  this  point  of  the  cord  to  a  point 
near  d. 

These  arrangements  being  made ;  when  the  kite  is  to  be  committed  to  the  wind, 
an  assistant  holds  the  cord  at  the  distance  of  some  yards,  and  the  inferior  surface 
of  the  kite  being  exposed  to  the  wind,  it  is  thrown  up  into  the  air.  The  person 
who  holds  the  cord  then  begins  to  run  againt  the  wind  in  order  to  increase  the  action 
of  the  air  on  its  surface.  If  a  considerable  resistance  is  experienced,  a  little  of  the 
cord  is  successively  unrolled,  and  the  kite  rises :  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  to 
govern  it  by  unrolling  or  winding  up  the  cord  properly ;  that  is  to  say,  letting  it  go 
when  it  is  found  by  the  effort  experienced  that  the  kite  can  still  rise,  and  winding  it 
up  when  it  bet^omes  slack.  A  kite  properly  constructed,  when  the  time  and  place 
are  fiivourable,  can  rise  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  and  even  more. 

To  analyse  thiii  amusement,  and  explain 
Fig,  40.  what  takes  place,  let  us  suppose  that  ad 

(Fig.  40.)  represents  the  axis  of  the  kite» 
to  which  is  attached  the  cord  s  c,  held  at 
c  by  the  person  who  directs  it.  Let  f  k 
be  the  direction  of  the  wind,  all  the  cur. 
rents  of  which  we  suppose  united  in  one, 
acting  on  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sur. 
face  of  the  kite;  and  which,  for  the  sake 

>  -**    m T^ — .     of  simplifying,  we  shall  suppove   not  to 

differ  from  that  of  the  body  itselt,  or  to  be 
Tery  near  it. 
Let  F  s  represent  the  force  with  which  the  wind,  to  which  the  kite  is  exposed, 
impels  its  surfiue  in  a  perpendicular  direction ;  draw  x  o  perpendicular  to  that  sur- 
face, and  make  k  l  a  third  proportional  to  e  f  and  m  o,  and  draw  l  m,  parallel  to  o  f  ; 
B  I.  will  represent  the  force  with  which  the  wind  impels  the  lower  surface  of  the 
kite,  in  the  perpendicular  direction,  and  lm  will  be  the  effort  exercised  by  this  impulse 
in  the  direction  m  l  or  a  b  d. 

We  shall  first  observe,  that  by  the  latter  the  kite  would  tend  to  be  precipitated 
downwards ;  but  the  angle  a  b  c  being  acute,  there  thence  results  an  effort  in  the 
direction  b  a,  -  which  counterbalances  the  former';  otherwise  the  kite  could  not 
support  itself,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  this  angle  must  necessarily  be  acute. 

If  we  now  make  b  h  equal  to  k  l,  and  draw  s  i  perpendicular  to  the  horizon i 
snd  H  1  perpendicular  to  b  h,  we  shall  have  two  new  forces ;  one  of  which,  i  n,  will 
act  in  the  direction  x  d,  and  tend  to  throw  down  the  kite :  but  this  force  is  anni- 
hilated, as  well  aa  the  former  m  l,  by  the  power  in  c,  which  draws  according  to  the 
acute  angle  a  b  c.  The  other,  b  i,  is  that  which  tends  to  make  the  kite  rise  in  a  ver- 
tical direction. 

Hence,  if  the  force  x  i  be  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  Idte,  it  will  be  raised 
into  the  air,  and  if  we  suppose  that  the  extremity  of  the  eord  is  fixed  in  c,  it  will 
turn  around  the  point  cas  it  rises;  but  by  turning  in  this  noanner  it  must  necessarily 
happen  that  the  wind  will  fall  with  more  obliquity  on  its  surface  a  D  ;  so  that  there 
will  at  length  be  an  equilibrium.  The  kite  then  will  rise  no  farther,  unless  the  cord 
18  let  out ;  in  which  case  it  will  rise  parallel  to  itself,  and  as  in  ascending  it  will  meet 
with  freer  air  and  stronger  wind,  it  will  still  turn  a  little  around  the  angle  c  ;  or  the 
angle  c  will  become  greater,  and  approach  more  and  more  to  a  right  angle. 

Such  is  the  mechanism  by  which  the  paper  kite  rises  into  the  air.     It  may  be  rea- 
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dily  seen,  that  if  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  with  the  surface  and  weight  of  the  kite,  be 
known,  as  well  as  the  constant  value  of  the  angle  a  s  c,  the  height  to  which  it  will 
rise  may  be  determined. 

A  question,  which  here  naturally  presents  itself,  is,  what  ought  to  be  the  value  of 
the  angle  a  s  f.  in  order  that  the  small  machine  may  rise  with  the  greatest  facility? 
We  shall  not  give  the  analysis  of  this  question,  but  shall  only  say,  that  if  the  wind 
be  horizontal,  this  angle  must  be  54^  44',  or  the  same  whidi  the  rudder  of  a  ship 
ought  to  make  with  the  keel,  that  the  vessel  may  be  turned  with  the  greatest 
facility,  supposing  the  currents  of  water  which  impel  it  to  have  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  keel. 

We  shall  here  observe,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  the  angle  a  k  c 
should  be  invariable,  and  determined  to  be  such,  by  a  small  cord  prooeeding  from  a 
point  of  c £  to  another  point  near  the  head ;  but  in  this  case  the  points,  where  this 
cord  is  attached  to  the  kite,  must  not  be  the  same  as  the  centre  of  gravit/  of  the 
surface  of  the  kite,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  as  far  as  possible  towards  the 
centre  of  the  tail  d.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  a  cord  with  bits  of  paper  fixed  in  it 
is  added  to  the  point  d  ;  by  which  means  the  centre  of  gravity  is  thrown  towards 
that  point.  Those  who  amuse  themselves  with  kites,  were  certainly  not  conducted 
to  this  mode  of  construction  ^  priori :  the  origin  of  this  appendage  must  have  been 
a  desire  to  give  to  the  small  machine  the  appearance  of  a  bird  with  a  long  tail,  ba- 
lancing itself  in  the  air.  But  accident  on  this  occasion  has  been  of  great  utility ; 
for  M.  Euler  found  by  a  calculation,  of  which  no  idea  can  be  here  given,  that  this 
small  tail  contributes  a  great  deal  to  the  elevation  of  the  kite 

In  short,  this  amusement,  however  frivolous  it  may  appear,  presents  some  other 
mechanical  considerations  which  require  a  great  deal  of  address,  and  a  very  intri- 
cate  calculation ;  but  for  farther  particulars,  we  must  refer  to  the  Memoir  of  M. 
Euler  before  mentioned. 

Remark. — By  observing  the  before-mentioned  rules,  various  figures  may  be  given 
to  this  small  machine ;  such  as  that  of  an  eagle,  or  a  vulture,  &c.  We  remember 
to  have  once  seen  a  kite  which  resembled  a  man.  It  was  made  of  linen-cloth  cut, 
and  painted  for  the  purpose,  and  stretched  on  a  light  frame,  so  constructed  as  to 
represent  the  outline  of  the  human  figure.  It  stood  upright,  and  Mras  dressed  in  a 
sort  of  jacket  Its  arms  were  disposed  like  handles  ou  each, side  of  its  body,  and 
its  head  being  covered  with  a  cap,  terminating  in  an  angle,  favoured  the  ascent  of 
the  machine,  which  was  twelve  feet  in  height ;  but  to  render  it  easier  to  be  trans- 
ported, it  could  be  folded  double  by  means  of  hinges  adapted  to  the  frame.  The 
person  who  directed  this  kind  of  kite  was  able  to  raise  it,  though  the  weather  waa 
very  calm,  to  the  height  of  nearly  500  feet ;  and  when  once  raised  he  maintained  it 
in  the  air  by  giving  only  a  slight  motion  to  the  string.  The  figure,  by  these  means^ 
acquired  a  kind  of  libration  like  that  of  a  man  skaiting  on  the  ice.  The  illusion 
occasioned  by  this  spectacle,  which  might  seem  fit  only  for  amusing  school-boys,  did 
not  fiul  to  attract  a  great  number  of  curious  spectators. 

PROBLEM   LXIX. 

Of  the  Divining  Rod  ;  and  opinion  which  we  ought  to  form  of  it. 

In  the  article  which  Montucla  has  given  under  this  head,  he  expresses  strongly  his 
opinion  that  the  performances  which  are  said  to  have  been  effected  by  the  aid  of  the 
divining  rod,  are  either  illusions  or  philosophical  quackeries. 

The  rod  itself  is  merely  a  forked  hazel  twig,  and  it  is  said  that,  if  held  by  the  tips 
between  the  fingers  and  thumb  there  «re  certain  persons  in  whose  hands  it  spon- 
taneously revolves  with  considerable  force,  when  near  or  over  either  a  spring  of 
water  or  treasure  concealed  in  the  earth ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  available  in  dis- 
covering criminals. 


DIVINING   ROD.  /H 

MoDtttcla  mentions  a  person  muned  d'Aymar,  wlio,  by  tbe  tid  of  the  divining  rod 
(or  ia  hmgutUt  devinaioire,  as  the  French  call  it),  pointed  out  a  murderer,  of  whom 
be  had  been  sent  in  pursuit,  among  many  other  persons  whom  be  found  in  prison 
with  him.  But  the  belief  among  the  better  informed  people  of  the  time  was,  that 
d'Aymar  had  accidentally  been  a  witness  of  the  murder ;  mid  gave  credit  to  his  rod 
for  the  knowledge  which  he  had  derived  from  a  more  feasible  source. 

He  was  a  treasure-finder  too ;  but  having  failed  most  egregiously  in  an  experiment 
where  he  had  to  experiment  on/y,  he  was  thenceforth  accounted  a  cheat,  and  died  in 
poverty. 

Peranque,  another  of  these  impostors,  exercised  his  vocation  in  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  France.  The  wonder  in  him  was  his  powers  of  vision.  He  could  se§ 
springs  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  even  at  great  depths ;  and  he  could  trace  out 
their  course  and  give  a  good  estimate  of  their  depth.  Another  worthy,  of  the  same 
district,  discovered  secret  springs,  by  a  faculty  which  manifested  itself  in  a  less 
agreeable  manner ;  he  was  seised  with  violent  illness  when  he  passed  over  the  place 
where  they  were. 

A  female  at  Lisbon  had  the  tharp'tighied  faculty  of  divination.  When  but  a  child 
she  discovered  (and  it  u  said  truly)  that  the  family  cook  was  eneeinfe,  by  seeing  the 
ciiild  in  its  mother's  belly*  The  human  body  was,  to  her  sight,  transparent.  She 
was  even  able  to  point  out  to  the  physicians  the  viscera  affected  with  disease ;  but  it 
was  essential,  to  the  exercise  of  her  &cultjP,  that  the  body  should  be  exposed  to  her 
view — naked. 

It  is  pretended  that  many  wells  at  Lisbon  were  dug  in  consequence  of  her  indica- 
tions i  and  that  she  discovered  by  her  sight  an  obelisk  which  had  been  long  buried 
in  the  earth,  and  which  was  dug  out  and  erected  as  an  ornament  to  the  city. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  these  times  of  general  credulity,  when  the 
little  scientific  knowledge  possessed  by  the  learned  was  often  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  delusion,  such  JPollies  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  credence ;  but  it  is 
lamentable  to  reflect  that,  even  among  the  most  enlightened  classes,  many  were 
believers  in  the  poWers  of  the  divining  rod. 

In  the  present  edition  of  Montucla's  Recreations,  however,  the  article  Divining  Rod 
is  retained  chiefly  from  a  circumstance  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  short 
account. 

Soon  af^r  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  the  English  translation  of  Montocla, 
Dr.  Charles  Hutton,  the  translator  and  editor,  received  a  clever  anonymous  letter  from 
a  lady,  declaring  that,  incredible  as  it  might  seem  to  the  Doctor,  and  unaccountable  as 
it  was  tolierself,  she  did  actually  possess  the  power  of  discovering  hidden  springs  by 
the  aid  of  the  baguette  ;  that  she  had  known  several  others  who  had  tbe  property ; 
and  detailing  very  fully  the  circumstances  connected  with  her  becoming  aware 
of  possessing  such  a  faculty.  She  pointed  out  to  the  Doctor  how  he  might  address 
a  letter  to  her,  and  a  correspondence  ensued,  from  which  it  eventually  appeared  that 
there  was  no  hoax  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  who  was  a  person  of  exalted 
rank  and  superior  talents. 

On  her  coming  to  town  with  her  family,  the  Doctor  waited  upon  her  to  pay  bis 
respects,  when  it  was  am^iged  that  she  should  visit  him  at  his  residence,  and  give 
ocular  proof  of  the  power  of  the  divining  rod  in  her  hands. 

We  give  the  result  in  Dr.  Hutton's  own  words. 

**  Accordingly,  at  the  time  appointed,  the  lady,  with  all  her  family,  arrived  at  my 
house  at  Woolwich  Common ;  when,  after  preparing  the  rods,  &c.,  they  walked  out 
to  the  grounds,  accompanied  by  the  individuals  of  my  own  family,  and  some  friends ; 

when  Lady shewed  the  experiment  several  times,  in  different  places,  holding  the 

rods,  &c.  in  the  manner  she  had  described  in  her  letter.  In  the  places  where  I  had  good 
reason  to  know  that  no  water  was  to  be  found,  the  rod  was  always  quiescent ;  but 
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IB  tbe  other  pbeei,  where  I  knew  there  wm  witer  bdow  the  lur&ce,  the.  rodi 
turned  roond  slowly  and  regularly  tUl  the  twigi  twisted  themaelTes  off  below  hn 
fingers,  which  were  considerably  mdented  by  forcibly  holding  the  rods  betwees 
them. 

"  All  the  company  present  stood  dose  round  the  lady,  with  all  eyes  iotenily  fixed 
on  her  hands  and  the  rods,  to  waidi  if  any  particular  motion  might  be  made  by  the 
ftngers ;  but  in  vain  ;  nothing  of  the  kind  was  pereeiTed  ;  and  all  the  company  could 
observe  no  cause  or  reason  why  the  rods  should  move  in  the  manner  they  were  sees 
to  da  After  the  experiments  were  ended,  every  one  of  the  company  tried  tbe  rodi 
in  tbe  same  manner  as  tbey  saw  the  lady  had  done,  but  without  the  lesst  motion 
from  any  of  them."  The  Doctor  adds  :  '*  In  my  frmily,  among  ourselves,  we  bare 
since  then  several  times  tried  if  we  could  possibly  cause  tbe  rod  to  turn,  by  mesm 
of  any  trick  in  twisting  of  the  fingers,  held  in  the  manner  the  lady  did ;  bat  in  vain ; 
we  had  no  power. to  accomplish  it;**  and  he  expresses  hia  oonviction  "that  there 
appears  to  exist  such  evidences  of  the  reality  of  the  motion,  as  it  seems  next  to  im* 
possible  to  be  questioned. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Button  having  requested  permisdon  to  use  the  name  of  the 
lady,  in  connection  witb  an  account  of  the  experiment  which  she  had  made  in  his 
presence,  she  declined,  firom  a  dislike  which  she  had  to  appearing  in  print;  bat 
added  that,  "  They  (tbe  circumstances)  are  known  to  so  away,  that  I  am  of  opinion 
they  will  obtain  credit  in  a  greet  degree,*  without  a  niniie  being  formaUy  attsebed  to 
tbem." 

Both  parties  have  long  been  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  tbe  press;  tbere 
can  therefore  be  no  impropriety  in  stating  now,  that  the  lady  in  question  was  the 
Hon.  Latbf  MUbanke,  wife  of  Sir  Ralph  Mitbank^,  Bttrt.  iafierwrniU  iVWf),  €Md 
mother  of  ths  fr$atni  dmodger  Ladg  Bf/ron. 
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PART  TWELFTH. 


OF  THE    MAGNET,   AND    ITS   VARIOUS    PHENOMENA, 


Of  all  the  phenomena  exhibited  to  us  by  nature,  magnetism,  ot  the  properties 
of  the  loadstone,  and  electricity,  may  with  justice  be  considered  as  the  most  extra- 
ordiqary,  as  the  causes  of  the  effects  produced  by  them  have  occasioned  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  philosophers;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that,  notwithstanding  all  their 
attempts  to  explain  them,  we  are  as  yet  acquainted  only  with  facts.  They  have 
been  able  indeed  to  apply  certain  hypotheses  to  some  of  these  phenomena ;  but  if  we 
examine  these  hypotheses  with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  and  without  suffering  ourselves 
to  be  the  dupes  of  illusion,  we  must  perceive  that  they  have  little  solidity,  and 
that  they  are  subject  to  difficultiea  which  cannot  be  removed,  as  long  as  we  make  it  a 
rule  to  reason  only  from  the  known  properties  of  matter,  and  the  laws  of  motion. 
Posterity  perhaps  will  be  more  successful ;  and,  assisted  by  time  and  accumulated 
experiments,  will  see  more  clearly  into  these  matters ;  or  perhaps  they  may  for  ever 
remain  an  impenetrable  secret  to  the  human  mind. 

In  this  part  of  our  work  we  shall  confine  ourselves,  m  speaking  of  the  magnet,  to 
its  properties,  and  the  philosophical  amusements  which  may  be  performed  by  their 
means.     Electricity  will  furnish  matter  for  the  succeeding  part. 

ARTICLE   I. 
Of  the  Nature  of  the  Magnet. 

The  magnet  is  a  metallic  stone,  commonly  of  a  greyish  or  blackish  colour,  com- 
pact and  very  heavy,  and  is  usually  found  in  iron  mines.  It  affects  no  particular 
form ;  exhibits  no  external  marks,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  meanest  productions 
of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  But  its  property  of  attracting  or  repelling  iron,  and 
of  directing  itself  to  the  north,  when  at  full  liberty  to  move,  gives  it  a  title  to  be 
classed  among  the  most  singular  objects  of  nature. 

This  stone,  properly  speaking,  is  merely  an  iron  ore,  but  of  that  kind  which  is 
called  poor ;  because  it  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  metal.  Modem  metallur- 
gists indeed  have  been  able  to  extract  irou  from  it ;  but,  besides  that  it  is  difficult 
to  be  fused,  it  is  so  unproductive,  that  it  would  not  pay  for  the  expense  of  work- 
ing it. 

But  it  may  here  be  asked,  why  u  not  every  kind  of  iron  ore  magnetic?  This  is  a 
question  to  which,  in  our  opinion,  no  answer  has  ever  been  given.  Its  magnetic 
virtue  arises,  no  doubt,  from  a  peculiar  combination  of  iron  with  the  heterogeneous 
particles  to  which  it  is  united ;  and  perhaps  it  contains  some  principle  which  does  not . 
enter  into  the  other  ores  of  that  metal :  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  this  does  not 
solve  the  difficulty.  Possibly,  chemical  analysis  may  some  day  discover  in  what 
this  combination  consists ;  and  our  profound  ignorance  respecting  the  physical  causes 
'of  the  action  of  the  magnet,  may  arise  from  chemists  having  hitherto  neglected  to 
make  this  production  of  nature  a  subject  of  their  researches. 
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Formerly,  the  loadstone  was  exceedingly  rare.  The  name  magneB,  by  trbidi  it 
was  known  both  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  seems  to  have  originated  in 
Magnesia,  a  province  of  Macedonia,  where  it  was  found  in  great  abundance,  or  which 
furnished  the  first  magnets  know:i.  But  the  loadstone  has  been  since  found  in 
almost  every  region  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  in  iron  mines.  The  island  of  Elba, 
so  celebrated  for  its  mines  of  that  metal,  worked  from  the  earliest  ages,  is  .said  to 
furnish  the  largest  and  best  magnets. 

ARTICLE   II. 

Of  the  principal  Propertiei  of  the  Magnet, 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  no  other  property  of  the  magnet,  than  that 
which  it  has  of  attracting  iron;  but  the  modems  have  discovered  several  others; 
such  as  its  coomiunication,  its  direction,  dediuation  and  inclination,  io  which  we 
may  add  its  annual  and  daily  variation. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  uttraetiim  which  prevaiU  between  the  Mm§net  end  Item^  or  between  erne  Megaet 

and  anotker. 

BXPEEIHENT  I. 

Which  provee  the  attractive  power  of  the  Magnet  over  Iron. 

Every  person  is  acquainted  with  the  attractive  force  which  the  magnet  has  npoo 
iron.  If  filings  of  that  metal  be  presented  to  a  magnet,  and  even  at  some  distance, 
you  will  see  the  filings  dart  themselves  towards  the  stone,  and  adhere  to  it.  The 
case  will  be  the  same  with  any  small  and  light  bit  of  iron,  such  aa  a  needle ;  this  will 
approach  the  magnet,  as  soon  as  it  is  within  a  certain  distance  of  it,  according  to  tbe 
force  of  the  stone. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  also  in  the  following  manner.  Suspend  a  loog 
iron  needle,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  by  means  of  a  silk  thread,  or  rather  on  a  point 
or  pivot,  so  as  to  leave  it  at  full  liberty  to  move :  present  to  it  a  magnet,  at  the 
distance  of  several  inches,  or  even  of  several  feet ;  then,  if  the  magnet  be  endowed 
with  proper  force,  you  will  see  one  end  of  the  needle  turned  towards  it,  until  it  be 
as  near  to  it  as  possible,  and  then  stop  in  that  position ;  so  that  if  the  situation  of  the 
magnet  be  changed,  the  needle  will  continually  follow  it.  If  the  needle  float  on 
water,  which  it  may  be  easily  made  to  do  by  placing  it  on  a  small  bit  of  cork,  it  will 
not  only  torn  one  of  its  ends  towards  the  magnet,  but  it  will  approach  till  it  come 
in  contact  with  it. 

All  these  phenomena  will  take  place,  even  if  there  be  between  the  magnet  and  the 
needle  a  plate  of  copper  or  glass,  or  a  board,  or  any  other  body  whatever,  iron  ex- 
cepted ;  which  proves,  that  the  magnetic  virtue  is  not  intercepted  by  any  of  thecc 
bodies  but  the  last. 

If  the  magnetic  virtue  then  is  produced  by  molecule  agitated,  or  put  in  motioe 
in  any  manner  whatever,  the  tenuity  of  these  molecule  must  be  very  great,  or  at  lesil 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  emanations  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  such  ss 
odours ;  since  they  freely  traverse  all  metals  and  even  glass.  If  they  produce  do 
effect  through  iron,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  because  they  find  such  a  facility  of  Dovii^ 
in  it,  or  have  such  affinity  with  it,  that  they  do  not  pass  beyond  it,  but  are  that 
intercepted. 

We  may  here  remark,  that  if  a  light  and  well-polished  sewing  needle  be  dropped 
gently  on  water,  it  will  swim  on  the  surface,  and  thus  remain  in  a  state  of  nore 
delicate  suspension  than  can  be  attained  in  any  other  way,  for  exhibiting  the  pheno- 
mena of  magnetic  attraction. 
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BXPSRimSNT  n. 
Tofimd  Me  P0U9  tfa  MagtuL 

If  a  magnet  be  immersed  in  iron  filings,  and  then  drawn  out,  it  will  be  found  covered 
all  over  with  them ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  places,  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  each  other,  which  are  the  poles,  where  the  filings  are  doser, 
and  where  the  small  oblong  fragments  stand  as  it  were  upright,  while  in  other  parts 
they  lie  flat. 

By  this  experiment  we  are  enabled  to  find  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  Every  mag- 
net  indeed  has  two  poles,  or  two  opposite  points,  which,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
possess  different  and  peculiar  properties.  One  of  these  points  is  called  the  north 
pole,  and  the  other  the  wuth  ;  becattse,  if  the  magnet  be  freely  suspended,  the  for- 
mer will  turn  of  itself  to  the  north,  and  consequently  the  other  wiH  be  directed  to 
the  south.  When  it  is  intended  to  perform  experiments  with  a  magnet,  these  two 
points  must  be  first  determined. 

EXPEBIHENT  HI. 

Properties  of  the  Poles  of  the  Magnet,  in  regard  to  each  other. 

Provide  a  magnet ;  and  having  determined  its  two  poles,  make  it  float  on  the 
water  by  placing  it  on  a  piece  of  cork  of  a  proper  siae ;  if  you  then  present  to  the 
north  pole  of  this  stone  the  same  pole  of  another,  the  former  will  be  repelled,  instead 
of  attracted ;  but  if  you  present  to  its  north  pole  the  south  pole  of  another,  it  will 
be  attracted. 

In  like  manner,  if  to  the  south  pole  of  the  former  you  present  the  south  pole  of 
the  latter,  the  first  will  recede ;  but  if  you  present  to  this  south  pole  the  north 
pole  of  the  second,  it  will  approach. 

The  poles  then  of  the  same  name,  repel ;  and  those  of  a  dififerent  name,  attract 
each  other. 

KXPXRIMXNT  lY. 

To  produce  New  Poles  in  a  Magnet, 

If  a  magnet  be  cut  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 

Fig*^\-  axis  passing  through  its  two  poles  a  and  b,  Fig.  41,  there 

JS.  y        ■         ^^  ^®  formed  by  the  section  two  new  poles,  such  as  f  and 

^■■■J^      B :  SO  that  if  A  be  the  south  pole  of  the  whole  stone,  b 

will  be  a  north  pole,  and  f  a  south  pole.    By  this  bisection, 

therefore,  the  north  side  of  the  stone  will  acquire  a  south  pole,  and  the  south  side  a 

north  pole. 

This  production  of  magnetic  poles  may  be  simply  illustrated  thus :  Suspend  from 
the  end  of  a  strong  magnetic  bar  a  piece  of  iron,  as  a  key;  and  from  the  lower  end 
of  that  key,  a  smaller  one  may  be  made  to  hang  in  consequence  of  its  induced  mag. 
netism.  To  this  may  be  appended  a  smaller  piece  of  iron,  such  as  a  nail,  and  we 
may  go  on  thus  adding  piece  after  piece,  till  the  lower  one  will  sustein  only  such  a 
very  small  weight  as  a  light  needle. 

The  polarities  of  the  lower  end  of  each  piece,  if  examined  before  another  is  added, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  lower  end  of  the  magnet,  each  piece 
becoming  for  the  time  an  actual  magnet ;  as  are,  in  fact,  the  individual  particles  of 
iron  filings  taken  up  by  a  magnet  placed  among  them. 

This  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  following  experiment.  Take  a  piece  of 
iron  shaped  like  the  letter  t,  and  suspend  it  by  one  of  the  branches  of  the  fork 
to  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet ;  its  lower  end  will  instantly  acquire  a  northern  po- 
brity,  and  will  attract  and  support  a  small  key,  or  any  other  small  piece  of  iron. 
While  the  key  is  thus   suspended,  apply  to  the  other  branch  of  the  fork  the  south 
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pole  of  soother  magnet,  and  the  key  will  immediately  drop  off,  the  latter  magnet 
tending  to  induce  southern  polarity  at  the  lower  end  of  the  suspended  iron,  whib 
the  other  tended  to  induce  northern  polarity,  and  the  result  is  thrt  the  pohrity  sk 
that  point  is  effectually  destroyed. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  north  pole  of  the  latter  magnet  he  applied  instead  of  the 
southern  one.  a  stronger  polarity  wiU  he  induced  at  the  lower  end  of  the  suspended 
iron;  which  wiU  therefore,  in  its  turn,  support  a  hearier  piece  of  iron  than  wbsn  the 
T  shaped  piece  is  suspended  hy  one  magnet  only. 

If  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  he  placed  in  the  middle  of  an  iroD  har,  hofh  extre- 
mities of  the  har  are  rendered  north  poles,  whUe  the  middle  isa  south  pok.  And 
if  the  north  pole  of  a  magnet  he  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  centre  of  a  roopd 
iron  plate,  the  pUte  wUl  hare  a  south  pole  at  the  centre,  and  every  part  of  iu  dr. 
cumference  will  have  the  property  of  a  weak  north  pole.  If  the  pbte  he  cul  uio 
the  form  of  a  star  pointed  towards  the  outer  part,  each  point  will  be  a  stronger 
north  pole  than  the  rim  of  the  uncut  circular  plate. 

RtwtarkM A   magnet,  however  good  it  may  he,  unless  it  be  very  large,  viU 

scarcely  support  a  few  pounds  of  iron ;  and,  in  general,  the  weight  which  a  msgoet 
can  carry,  is  always  veiy  much  below  its  own  weight.  But  means  hsve  beea 
found  out,  by  employing  what  is  called  armings  to  make  it  produce  a  much  more 
considerable  effect.    We  shall  therefore  describe  the  method  of  arming  a  magnet 

First  give  the  magnet  a  figure  nearly  regular,  and  square  its  sides  where  the  two 
poles  are  situated,  so  that  these  two  sides  may  form  two  parallel  planes.    Tbes 
roakcy  of  soft  iron — for  steel  is  not  so  good--two  pieces,  such  as  that  seen  Fig.  42, 
the  long  and  flat  side  of  which  may  be  of  the  same  length  and  breadth  u 
Fig^  42.    the  faces  of  the  magnet  where  the  poles  are  situated.    The  proper  tbi<^- 
ness  however  of  this  side,  as  well  as  the  projection  of  the  foot,  snd  iti 
thickness,  can  be  found  only  by  repeated  trials.    These  two  pieees  ntst 
embrace  the  magnet  on  the  two  £u%s  where  the  poles  are  situated,  the 
feet  passing  below  as  if  to  support  it ;  and  they  must  be  fitttened  in  tbtt 
situation  by  transverse  bands  of  copper,  surrounding  the  magnet,  and  eon- 
pressing  the  long  branches  of  these  pieces  against  the  feces  of  the  poiei. 
Then  provide  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  of  the  form  seen  Fig.  43,  a  little  longer  this 

the  distance  between  the  bands  of  iron  applied  to  the  pokt  of 
Fig.  43.  .(iiQ  magnet,  and  in  thickness   somewhat  more  than  the  ilsk 

&ces  of  the  lower  part  of  the  feet  of  the  arming.  In  ngsrd 
to  the  height,  it  must  be  regulated  by  what  may  appear  noit 
convenient.  Pierce  a  bole  in  it  tovrards  the  middle,  to  re- 
Fig.  44.  ce5v«  »  ^oo^  ^®'  *^®  purpose  of  suspending  from  H  the  weight 
to  be  supported  by  the  magnet.  Fig.  44  represents  an  snned 
magnet,  which  will  be  suffideut  to  give  an  idea  of  the  whole 
arrangement,  without  any  farther  explanation. 

A  magnet  armed  in  this  manner  will  support  a  much  grestcr 
weight,  than  one  not  armed.  A  stone,  for  example,  of  2 
or  8  ounces,  will  by  these  means  support  50  or  60  ouneef 
of  iron  ;   that  is,  20  or  30  times  its  own  weight. 

Leroery  says  he  saw  a  magnet,  of  the  size  of  a  moderate 
apple,  which  supported  22  pounds.  Some  have  been  seen, 
of  11  ounces,  which  could  support  28  pounds.  The  sum  of  5000  livres  (d»Te 
£200  sterling^  was  asked  for  it.  M.  de  Condamine,  of  the  Royal  Aesdenij 
of  Scienceii,  possessed  one,  given  to  him  by  Maupertuis,  which  was  eapaWe. 
we  believe,  of  supporting  a  weight  much  greater  than  any  other  Mgsd 
known.    We  do  not  remember  its  dimensions,  or  its  weight,  neither  of  which  wsi 
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very  eoniiderable ;  but,  if  we  recollect  right,  he  aied  to  say  that  it  could  support 
lixty  pounds.* 

II.  Researches  have  been  made  to  discover  whether  there  be  any  other  bodies, 
beaidea  iron,  susceptible  of  being  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  from  which  it  appears 
indeed  that  there  are  not.  Tet  Muschenbroeck  says,  that  the  magnet  seemed  to  exer- 
cise an  action  on  a  stone  which  he  calls  Lough-ntagh.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
this  stone ;  but  it  is  probably  some  kind  of  iron  ore  in  which  that  metal  is  very  little 
mineralised. 

In  hu  '*CourB  de  Physique  Experimentale,**  chap.  VII.,  he  gives  an  account  of 
some  trials,  made  on  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  matter,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  ausceptible  of  being  attracted  by  the  magnet  He  found  that  this  stone,  with- 
out any  preparation,  attracted  the  whole  or  a  great  many  of  the  particles  in  different 
kinds  of  sand  and  earth,  which  be  enumerates.  Several  others  presented  no  par- 
ticles susceptible  of  attraction  by  the  magnet,  until  they  had  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  fire,  by  bringing  them  to  a  red  heat,  and  burning  them  with  soap,  or  char- 
coal, or  grease :  after  which,  says  he,  they  were  attracted  by  the  magnet,  with  almost 
as  much  force  as  iron  filings ;  such,  adds  he,  are  the  earth  of  which  bricks  are  made, 
and  which  becomes  red  when  burnt ;  also  different  kinds  of  bole  and  coloured  sand. 
Others,  when  bur^t  in  this  manner,  presented  only  a  few  particles  susceptible  of 
being  attracted  by  the  magnet :  of  these  he  gives  a  long  enumeration,  which  we  shall 
not  here  repeat. 

This  will  not  appear  surprising,  if  we  compare  the  two  following  fiicts :  the  first  is, 
that  the  magnet  never  attracts  iron,  but  when  in  its  metallic  state ;  and  that  it 
has  no  action  on  this  metal  when  calcined,  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  oxide : 
the  second  is,  that  iron  is  universally  diffused  throughout  nature,  and  in  almost  all 
bodies  more  or  less  distant  from  its  metallic  state,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Bodies 
which  contain  it  in  its  metallic  state,  are  all,  or  in  part,  susceptible  of  being  attracted 
by  the  magnet  without  any  preparation ;  but  in  others,  it  is  not  susceptible  of  attraction 
till  it  has  been  burnt  with  fat  matters,  which  restore  it  to  its  metallic  state.  Such  is 
the  only  cause  of  the  phenomenon  which  seems  to  have  embarrassed  Muschenbroeck. 
It  would  have  occasioned  no  difficulty,  had  he  been  as  well  acquaiuted  with 
chemistry,  as  with  the  other  branches  of  philosophy. 

An  English  navigator  says,  he  observed  that  grease,  which  happened  to  fall  on  the 
mariner's  compass,  disturbed  the  magnetic  needle,  and  that  brass  produced  the 
same  effect.  If  this  observation  be  correct,  we  must  conclude  that  the  tallow  and 
brass  accidentally  contained  some  ferruginous  particles ;  for  in  our  opinion  it  may  be 
considered  as  certain,  that  iron  alone,  in  its  metallic  state,  has  the  power  of  acting 
on  the  magnet,  and  is  susceptible  of  "being  attracted  by  it. 

EXPERIMENT   V. 

T*he  direction  of  the  Magnetic  Current. 

Place  an  unarmed  magnet  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  and  throw  iron  filings  around 
it :  if  you  then  tap  gently  on  the  pasteboard,  you  will  see  all  the  filings  arrange 
themselves  around  the  magnet,  in  curved  lines,  which,  approaching  each  other  like  the 
meridians  in  a  map  of  the  world,  meet  at  its  two  poles. 

This  experiment  favours  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  magnetic  pheno- 
mena depend  on  a  fluid,  which  issues  from  one  of  the  poles  of  the  stone,  and  enters 
at  the  other,  after  having  circulated  around  it. 

*  Tbo  «ttracliTe  force  of  maisnetinn, feemporerily  induced  hj  galviinian,  irimnch  greater  than  that 
of  ray  oombiDation  of  simple  tnanneta.  We  beliere  that  at  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Fraciical  Sdeoce 
in  LgouIou,  8  or  4  cwt.  la  often  nupended  by  mgfwt**""  taiduoed  in  this  way. 
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BXPSBIMENT   VI. 

Which  proven  that  the  Maptet  amd  Jrom  hmwe  a  mmtuml  cdion  on  ««db  9iktr. 
Place  two  magnets,  or  a  magnet  and  a  piece  of  iron*  on  two  bits  of  cork,  made  to 
iloat  in  a  basou  of  water.  Having  then  turned  the  north  pole  of  the  one  towvdi 
the  wuth  pole  of  the  other,  piovided  two  magneta  are  employed,  if  the  two  picen 
of  cork  be  left  to  themselves,  you  will  see  them  proceed  towards  each  other;  tk 
weaker  moving  faster  ihan  the  other.  The  case  will  be  the  same,  if  a  bit  of  iron  be 
presented  to  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet.  This  attraction  then  is  reciprocal ;  lod 
it  may  be  said  that  the  iron  attracts  the  magnet,  as  much  as  the  magnet  does  tke 
iron.  This  indeed  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  since  there  ia  no  action  without  re- 
action, and  as  the  latter  is  always  equal  to  the  former. 

Rewtarh. — ^Mnschenbroeck  endeavoured  to  determine  in  what  ratio  the  action  of  the 
magnet  decreases,  according  to  the  distance ;  and  he  thought  he  observed  that  its 
attractive  force  decreased  in  the  quadruple  ratio,  or  as  the  4th  powers  of  the  distaaees. 
Thus,  if  at  a  line  distance,  a  particle  of  iron  is  attracted  with  a  force  equal  to  1 ;  at 
2  lines  distance,  that  force  will  be  16  tiroes  less;  at  3  lines,  81  times  less;  at  4 
lines,  256  times  less ;  and  so  on  of  the  rest.  This  action  perhaps  decieases  itill 
more  rapidly ;  for  in  a  ship  of  war  laden  with  large  iron  cannon,  it  is  not  observed 
that  they  have  a  sensible  action  on  the  compass.  In  our  opinion,  however,  it  woold 
be  prudent  to  remove  them  to  as  great  a  distance  as  possible. 

Note Recent  observations  shew  that  the  iron  in  ships  has  a  very  perceptible  actioa 

on  the  compass ;  so  much  even,  in  the  British  Channel,  aa  a  pouU  of  deviation  in  tbe 
direction  of  the  needle  having  been  produced  by  a  change  in  the  directioB  of  the 
ship's  head. 

SECTION  n. 

Of  the  Communicalum  of  the  Magmetie  Prcperiff. 
Magnetism,  or  the  property  of  attracting  iron,  and  of  turning  towards  a  certain 
point  of  the  heavens,  is  not  so  peculiar  to  the  magnet,  as  to  be  incapable  of  beiqg 
communicated;  but  no  bodies  have  yet  been  found  susceptible  of  this  commmieatioD, 
except  iron  and  steel.  About  a  century  ago  it  was  believed  that  contact  alone,  or 
the  continued  presence  of  a  magnet,  could  produce  this  effect ;  but  a  method  hss  linee 
been  discovered  to  render  a  piece  of  iron  magnetic,  witliout  the  magnet ;  and  tkese 
artificial  magnets  are  even  susceptible  of  acquiring  a  strength  rarely  found  in  natural 
magnets.  We  shall  give  an  account,  in  the  following  experiments,  of  the  diftieat 
methods  of  communicating  the  magnetic  virtue. 

EXPERIMENT  TH. 

Method  of  Magnetieing, 

Provide  a  magnet,  either  armed  or  unarmed,  and  make  one  of  the  feet  of  the 
armour,  or  one  of  the  poles,  to  pass  over  a  plate  of  tempered  steel,  such  as  the  bhdc 
of  a  knife,  but  proceeding  always  in  the  same  direction,  f^om  the  middle,  for  ezaoiplc, 
towards  the  point.  After  performing  this  operation  a  certain  number  of  times,  the 
plate  of  iron  will  be  found  to  be  magnetised,  and,  like  the  magnet  itad^  it  wiD 
attract  iron,  if  placed  within  the  sphere  of  its  attraction. 

The  case  will  be  the  same,  if  a  long  slender  bit  of  steel  be  lefl  a  long  time  attaiM 
to  a  magnet :  the  steel,  by  remaining  in  that  situation,  will  acquire  the  magnetic 
property ;  it  will  have  poles  like  the  magnet,  so  that  the  north  pole  will  be  at  the 
end  which  was  near  the  south  pole  of  the  stone,  and  the  end  which  touched  the 
north  pole  will  become  the  south  pole. 
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Method  of  making  an  Artificial  Magnet  with  ban  o/ateei. 
We  tball  here  ihew  the  method  of  making,  with  hain  of  steel,  an  artificial  magnet  much 
itronger  than  a  natural  one.  For  this  purpose,  provide  twelve  bars  of  tempered  steel 
about  six  inches  in  length,  six  lines  in  breadth,  and-  two  in  thickness.  Care  must  be 
taken  before  they  are  tempered,  to  make  a  mark  ivtth  a  punch,  or  in  any  other  manner, 
at  one  of  their  extremities.  Arrange  six  of  these  bars  in  a  straight  line,  but  so  as  to 
be  in  contact,  and  that  the  marked  ends  shall  be  directed  towards  the  north ;  take 
an  armed  magnet,  and  place  it  on  one  of  these  bars,  with  its  north  pole  towards  the 
marked  end,  and  the  south  pole  towards  the  other  end ;  then  move  the  stone  over  the 
whole  line,  beginning  at  the  unmarked  end  of  the  first,  and  repeat  this  operation 
three  or  four  times. 

When  this  is  done,  remove  the  two  bars  in  the  middle,  and  substitute  them  for 
those  at  the  two  extremities,  which  must  be  placed  in  the  middle ;  then  move  the 
stone  in  the  same  direction  over  the  four  bars  in  the  middle  only  ;  for  it  is  needless 
to  comprehend  those  at  the  extremities ;  and  invert  the  whole  line,  that  is  to  say 
turn  up  the  face  which  was  turned  downwards,  and  magnetise  the  bars  again  in  the 
same  manner,  taking  care  to  transpose  the  bars  at  the  extremities  into  the  place 
of  the  middle  ones. 

By  these  means  you  will  have  six  magnetised  bars,  which  must  be  formed  into  two 
parcels,  each  containing  three.  In  these  parcels  the  northern  extremities  roust  be 
towards  the  same  side ;  but  when  the  one  parcel  is  placed  upon  the  other,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  northeni  extremities  of  the  bars  of  the  one  may  rest  upon  the  south 
extremities  of  those  of  the  other.  These  two  parcels  roust  touch  at  their  upper 
part,  and  be  separated  on  the  other  side ;  this  separation  may  be  effected  by  means  of 
a  bit  of  wood  placed  between  them.* 

Then  place  the  six  bars  which  were  not  touched,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding six,  and  magnetise  them  as  above  described,  by  means  of  the  double  parcel  of 
the  former  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  drawing  the  two  extremities  north  and  south  of  this 
doable  parcel  over  the  new  series  of  bars :  you  will  thus  have  six  bars  much  more 
strongly  magnetised  than  the  former.  Then  make  a  line  of  the  six  former,  and 
magnetise  them  in  the  same  manner  with  the  double  parcel  formed  of  the  second, 
according  to  the  same  method,  and  you  will  obtain  bars  of  steel  capable  of  support- 
ing 16  times  their  weight  and  more. 

This  is  the  process  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Mr. 
*Canton,  a  celebrated  observer  of  th^  phenomena  of  the  magnet,  has  given  a  method 
of  efifecting  the  same  thing ;  and  M.  Duhamel,  qf  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  another, 
which  may  be  seen  in  a  small  treatise  on  Artificial  Magnets,  printed  in  1775.  We 
shall  say  nothing  farther  on  this  subject,  but  only  remark,  that  by  these  processes 
the  weakest  commencement  of  magnetism  is  sufficient  to  produce  magnetic  bars  of  the 
greatest  force.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  have  a  magnet ;  for,  in  the  following 
experiment,  we  shall  describe  various  methods  of  communicating  magnetism  without 
one. 

XXPEBIMXMT   IX. 

To  produce  the  magnetic  virtue  in  a  bar  of  iron,  without  the  u§e  of  a  magnet. 

To  propose  communicating  the  magnetic  virtue  without  the  use  of  a  magnet  is, 
no  doubt,  a  sort  of  paradox.  This  however  has  been  effected  in  consequence  of  some 
theoretic  considerations  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  magnet,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  magnetic  fluid  acts  on  iron.  A  magnet  therefore  is  not  necessary  to  pro* 
duce  the  commencement  of  magnetism,  which  may  be  aflei wards  increased  to  a  consi- 
derable degree  by  the  process  before  explained. 
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Canton,  Mitchell,  and  Antheaame  have  given  different  methods  for  magnetiaiaf 
without  a  magnet.  According  to  Mr.  Canton,  take  a  poker,  and  having  placed  it 
between  your  knees,  in  a  vertical  direction,  with  the  point  downwards,  affii  length- 
wise to  its  upper  part,  by  means  of  a  silk  thread,  a  small  plate  of  soft  tempered 
steel ;  then  holding  this  apparatus  in  the  left  hand  by  the  silk  thread,  take  s  pair 
of  tongs,  and,  holding  them  almost  vertically,  rub  the  small  bar  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  about  a  dozen  of  times,  with  the  lower  end  of  them :  by  these  meaat 
you  will  communicate  to  it  a  mi^ipnetic  force,  capable  of  making  it  support  a  small  key. 

Bfr.  Mitchell  employed  another  method.  Place,  says  he,  a  small  bar  of  steel  id  a 
straight  line  between  two  iron  bars,  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  shall  be  somewhat  inclined  towards  the  north :  then  take  t 
third  bar,  and  holding  it  almost  vertically,  but  with  the  upper  extremity  a  little 
inclined  towards  the  south,  glide  the  lower  extremity  of  this  bar  along  the  three 
other  bars  situated  in  a  straight  line,  taking  care  to  make  it  move  from  north  to 
south :  the  result  will  be  a  coounencement  of  the  magnetic  virtue  in  the  bsr  of 
steel. 

M.  Antheanme's  method  is  as  follows :  First  fix  a  board  in  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  current ;  that  is,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  alifout  70  degrees  towards  the  ho> 
rizon,  so  that  its  horizontal  projection  shall  make  one  of  about  20  degrees.  Then 
place  in  a  line,  on  that  board,  two  square  bars  of  iron,  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  or 
even  more,  and  15  lines  in  thickness :  they  must  be  filed  square  at  the  extremities 
which  are  opposite  to  each  other.  Each  of  these  extremities  must  be  furnished 
with  a  small  square  of  iron  plate,  two  lines  in  thickness,  so  as  to  project  beyond  the 
upper  face  of  the  bar  the  height  of  a  line,  and  filed  square  on  that  side,  to  foria 
above  the  bar  a  kind  of  knee.  The  three  other  sides  of  this  square  of  iron  plate 
must  slightly  touch  the  corresponding  fiuses,  and  be  cut  into  a  bevel.  In  the  la»t 
place,  a  small  bit  of  wood  roust  be  placed  between  the  arming  of  the  extrcoiitie* 
of  these  two  bars. 

When  every  thing  is  thus  arranged,  glide  the  bar  of  steel  to  be  magnetised,  over 
the  two  knees  above  described,  by  making  it  move  gently  from  one  of  its  ends  to 
the  other,  as  an  iron  bar  is  magnetised,  on  the  two  knees  of  its  arming.  M.  An- 
theaume  says,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  could  magnetise,  by  this  method,  not 
only  small  bars  of  steel,  as  Messrs.  Canton  and  Biitchell  did,  but  bars  of  a  foot  ia 
length,  and  several  lines  in  thickness. 

T^e  same  philosopher  says,  he  observed  that  steel  de  cowne,  or  h  U  roar,  sad 
English  steel,  are  the  fittest  for  this  purpose ;  that  the  operation  succeeds  best  with 
the  first  kind,  when  tempered  hard  in  the  usuil  manner,  and  that  English  »teel  re> 
quires  to  be  tempered  in  bundles :  lastly,  that  if  steel  tempered  and  annealed  be  em- 
ployed, the  temper  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 

iRmorA.— -Even  the  rubbing  of  one  piece  of  iron  over  another  is  not  necetiary  to 
produce  the  magnetic  virtue.  It  has  been  observed  that  a  bar  of  iron,  kept  for  s 
long  time  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  or  in  a  situation  nearly  approaching  to  it, 
acquires  the  magnetic  virtue.  The  steeple  of  Notre  Dame  de  Chartres  baring  been 
considerably  damaged  by  a  great  storm  in  1600,  some  bars  of  iron  taken  from  it  were 
found  to  be  magnetic.  But  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  pieces  of  these  ban,  vfai<i 
were  almost  destroyed  by  rust,  formed  excellent  magnets.  The  Abb^  de  Vsllemont 
wrote  at  that  time  an  account  of  them,  which  was  published  in  1692. 

Gilbert,  an  English  physician  and  philosopher,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the-magvct, 
in  1640,  had  then  observed  that  the  small  bars  of  an  iron  window  frame,  placed  north 
and  south,  which  had  remained  many  years  in  the  same  position,  were  become  msg- 
netic.    He  relates  also,*  that  the  wind.having  bent  an  iron  bar  which  supported  aa 
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omaoieiit  on  Um  church  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Rimini,  when  the  monkf  belonging  to 
it  were  desirous,  ten  years  after,  to  straighten  this  bar,  they  were  much  surprised  to 
find  that  it  possessed  all  the  properties  of  a  good  magnet.  Muschenbroek  speaks  of  a 
similar  circumstance,  in  regard  to  some  pieces  of  iron  taken  from  the  tower  of  Delft. 
We  read  also  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  year  1731,  that 
there  was  at  Marseilles  a  bell  which  moved  on  an  iron  axis,  standing  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  and  reating  with  its  two  ends  on  stone ;  that  the  rust  of  these  ends 
mixing  with  the  dust  rubbed  from  the  stone,  and  with  the  oil  used  to  facilitate  its 
motion,  formed  together  a  hard  and  heavy  mass,  which,  when  detached,  was  found  to 
possess  all  the  properties  of  the  magnet. »  It  is  believed  that  this  bell  had  existed  in 
that  situation  400  years. 

It  will  be  found,  on  trial,  that  iron  palisades,  which  have  been  some  time  up, 
are  strongly  magnetical ;  the  upper  end  being  a  south  pole,  and  the  lower  a  north 
pole. 

Gilbert  observes  also,  that  if  a  bar  of  iron,  phiced  north  and  south,  be  brought  to 
a  red  heat  in  a  forge,  and  be  then  beit  on  the  anvil  in  the  same  position,  it  will  ac- 
quire the  nugnetic  virtue ;  and  that  if  this  virtue  be  not  immediately  sensible,  it 
will  become  so  by  repeating  the  operation.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  for  this  pur- 
pose the  length  of  the  iron  must  be  100  or  IfiO  times  its  diameter.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  a  bar  of  iron,  if  it  be  heated,  and  then  cooled  in  the  direction  of  the 
meridian. 

The  following  conjecture  of  this  philosopher,  however,  has  not  been  verified.  He 
says  that  if  a  spherical  form  be  given  to' a  magnet,  and  if  its  two  poles  be  at  the 
extremities  of  a  diameter,  this  spherical  magnet,  when  placed  in  complete  equili- 
brium, and  suspended  on  its  poles,  will  turn  round  its  axis  in  twenty-four  hours;  for 
as  the  earth,  adds  he,  is  but  a  large  magnet,  it  must  have  a  similar  motion.  This 
would  have  been  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  the  motion  of  the  earth,  at  least  round  its 
axis ;  but  M.  Petit,  an  industrious  philosopher  of  the  last  century,  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  the  experiment  proposed  by  Gilbert,  the  small  magnetic  globe  re- 
mained perfectly  motionless.  Thu  does  not  however  prevent  the  motion  of  the 
earth  from  being  certain,  and  it  may  even  be  considered  as  a  large  magnet,  though 
Father  Grandamy  concluded,  from  the  failure  of  Gilbert's  experiment',  that  the  earth 
was  motionless. 

We  add  another  method  of  making  artificial  magnets.  Fix  the  needle  to  be  mag. 
netised  horizontally  in  the  magnetic  meridian ;  and  apply  to  its  middle  a  long  iron 
bar,  as  a  poker,  held  vertically.  Immediately  opposite,  at  the  lower  side  of  the 
needle,  apply  the  upper  end  of  another  similar  poker,  or  iron  bar.  Then,  keeping 
the  bars  vertical,  draw  them  towards  the  opposite  ends  of  the  needle,  drawing  the 
upper  bar  towards  the  end  intended  for  the  south  pole.  Separate  the  bars  from  the 
needle ;  and  first  removing  them  to  a  distance,  bring  them  again,  as  before,  to  the 
middle  of  the  needle,  and,  as  before,  slide  them  in  opposite  directions  towards  the 
ends ;  and  repeat  the  operation  several  times.  By  this  simple  process  a  small  needle 
may  be  magnetised  to  saturation. 

To  preserve  bar  magnetB,  keep  them  in  pairs,  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  with  their 
poles  turned  in  opposite  directions ;  and  connect  each  adjoining  pole  with  a  piece 
of  aaft  iron. 

When  the  magnet  is  made  of  the  horse-shoe  form,  the  poles  ought  also  to  be  joined 
by  a  piece  of  soft  iron. 

But  magnetism  may  be  imparted  by  simple  percussion.  Mr.  Scoresby  found  that 
a  rectangular  steel  bar  acquired  a  feeble  magnetism,  by  being  hammered  vertically, 
the  lower  end  resting  on  stone  or  pewter ;  but  that  it  received  a  considerable  acces- 
sion of  power,  when  it  was  similarly  hammered  while  it  was  placed  on  a  parlour 
poker,  kept  also  in  a  vertical  position.    The  poker  itself  became  Urongly  magnetic; 
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mod  ifl  ibis  sUte  exerted  upon  the  bar  a  modi  more  powerfal  inflwiiee  tfcn  the 
earth  alone  ooold  have  done. 

ARTICLK   III. 
Oftht  Directum  of  ike  Magnet:  emd  of  Hm  Ihdumtim  mnd  Vermtkm, 


To  fimd  the  Directum  of  the  MagmeL 

Having  foand  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  if  yoa  plaee  it  on  a  small  bit  of  eork,  aad 
make  the  cork  to  float  on  water,  it  will  always  plaee  itself  in  one  direction. 

The  case  will  be  the  same  with  a  magnetie  needle  made  to  float  on  water  by  tiie 
same  means,  or  suspended  on  a  fine  pirot,  so  as  to  be  at  full  liberty  to  move:  it 
will  always  'assume  the  same  direction. 

To  make  a  needle  place  itself  north  and  south,  it  is  not  eyen  necessary  tbst  it 
should  be  magnetised.  When  exceedingly  light,  and  perfectly  free  to  move,  it  ipon- 
taneoosly  assumes  that  direction. 

If  a  Tery  blender  common  needle  be  made  to  float  on  the  surface  of  water  in  s 
state  of  perfect  rest ;  at  the  end  of  some  hours  it  will  be  found  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  that  suddenly  assumed  by  the  magnetic  needle. 

The  direction,  according  to  which  a  needle,  whether  magnetised  or  not,  arranges 
itself,  is  called  the  wuuptetic  meridian,  and  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
terrestrial  or  true  meridian  ;  for  we  shall  soon  shew  that,  in  general,  they  form  an  angle 
with  each  other.  Philosophers  agree,  almost  unanimously,  in  thinking  that  this 
property  of  the  magnet  is  produced  by  a  current  of  a  particular  fluid,  surroonding 
the  earth,  and  which,  passing  through  the  magnet  lengthwise,  or  from  one  pole  to 
the  other,  makes  it  assume  its  proper  direction. 

What  is  .very  singular  is,  that  not  only  the  magnetic  meridian,  in  almost  all  placet 
of  the  earth,  is  different  from  the  terrestrial  meridian ;  declining  sometimes  to  the 
east  and  sometimes  to  the  west ;  but  that  this  declination  varies  annually,  as  is  profed 
by  the  following  experiments. 

SXPBRIKSNT  XI. 

If  a  magnetic  needle  be  suspended  on  a  pivot,  in  the  direction  of  a  meridiaB  line, 
traced  out  with  great  care,  and  at  a  distance  from  any  iron,  you  will  generally  find 
that  the  direction  it  takes  will  form  an  angle  with  the  meridian.  In  1770^  for  ^' 
ample,  it  was  at  Paris  19^  55^  west. 

If  the  experiment  be  repeated  some  years  af^er ,  it  will  be  found  that  thb  sagle 
is  not  the  same ;  but  that  it  is  increased  or  decreased.  In  1750,  fbr  example,  it 
was  at  Paris  17«  \9  west;  in  1700  it  was  observed  to  be  18»  ASr%  in  Vm,WiBf. 
or  even  20  degrees  and  some  minutes.  And,  at  London,  in  1800.  it  was  about  22^ 
30^ ;  in  1818,  about  24^  30^;  and  in  1836^  about  2io 

It  appears  also,  that  the  annual  change  in  the  variation  has  been  graduaDj  diai- 
nishing ;  from  1^  to  1092,  the  annual  change  at  London  was  about  \if\  from  ITS 
to  1753,  about  8^ ;  from  1787  to  1795,  about  5^;  in  1818  it  was  reduced  to  mto,  snd 
at  London  at  present  the  variation  is  decidedly  decreasing. 

Remark, — ^In  the  greater  part  of  our  continent,  as  well  as  in  all  North  Ameries, 
except  that  part  of  it  which  is  nearest  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  declination  ii  st 
present  west^  and  goes  on  continually  increasing.  In  all  North  America  and  sH 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  tropici, 
and  on  the  southern  coast,  the  declination  is  east,  and  goes  on  continually  deeresi- 
ing. 

The  celebrated  Dr.  Halley,  having  taken  the  trouole   to  collect  a  prodigioot 
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number  of  obtervatiom,  made  by  different  navigators,  published  in  1700  a  very 
curibiu  chart,  in  which  he  connected,  by  lines,  all  those  pUces  of  the  earth  where 
the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  the  same.  It  is  there  seen,  for  example, 
that  the  line  on  which  the  magnetic  needle  in  1700  had  no  declination,  divided  nearly 
the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  cut  the  equator  towards  the  first 
degree  of  longitude,  or  at  its  intersection  with  the  first  meridian ;  it  thence  pro- 
ceeded in  a  curved  line  to  New  England,  and,  traversing  New  Mexico  and  California, 
stretched  to  the  north  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  all  probability  it  reached  Asia, 
then  passed  to  the  north  of  Tartary,  and  proceeding  through  China,  traversed  New 
Holland.  On  the  south  and  west  of  this  line,  the  declination  was  east ;  on  the 
north  and  east  it  was  west.  ^ 

By  other  observations,  made  at  a  later  period,  it  appeared  that  this  line  was  dis- 
placed ;  and  that  it  had  in  some  manner  a  motion  towards  the  south-west,  changing 
a  little  its  form.  According  to  those  observations  collected  by  Messrs.  Mountain 
and  Dodson  of  the  Royal  Society,  it  traversed,  in  1744,  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  nearly  intersected  the  equator  towards  the  twelfth  degree  of  longitude,  to 
the  east  of  the  first  meridian ;  proceeded  thence  to  the  middle  of  Florida ;  and 
passing  nearly  along  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  it  traversed  Old  Mexico,  from  which  it 
extended  to  the  point  of  California,  then  to  the  north  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in- 
tersected the  first  meridian  towards  the  44th  degree  of  north  latitude ;  from  which 
it  turned  southwards,  and  traversed  Japan,  the  largest  of  the  Philippines,  the  king- 
doms of  Pegu  and  Arracan,  and  formed  a  point  on  the  east  near  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon. It  then  returned,  and  traversing  the  Moluccas,  proceeded  in  a  curved  line 
towards  the  south  pole,  leaving  New  Holland  on  the  west.  Such  was  the  position 
of  this  line  in  1744,  and  thence  we  may  determine  nearly  its  present  position. 

Dr.  Halley's  chart  exhibited  also  the  line  which  joined  all  the  points  where  the 
declination  was  5**  to  the  east  or  the  west ;  those  where  it  was  10%  15*,  &c  It  is 
observed,  at  present,  that  they  have  all  had  a  motion  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the 
line  without  declination. 

Dr.  Halley's  object,  in  this  painful  labour,  was  not  mere  curiosity :  he  intended 
these  charts  to  be  employed  in  determining  the  longitude  at  sea.  If  an  accurate 
chart  of  these  lines  of  declination  were  indeed  constructed,  it  is  evident  that,  by 
observing  the  latitude  and  the  real  declination  of  the  compass,  the  precise  point  of 
the  earth,  where  the  observation  was  made,  would  be  determined.  Let  us  suppose, 
for  example,  that  the  declination  has  been  observed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  be 
7(*  west,  the  latitude  being  32  north.  It  is  evident,  in  this  case,  that  the  ship's 
place  will  be  the  point  where  the  parallel  of  32*  north,  intersects  the  line  of  7^* 
declination.  Nothing  then  would  renuun,  but  to  improve  the  means  of  determining 
the  declination  with  great  exactness,  which  is  a  thing  not  impossible. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  old  observations  of  the  declination  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  The  reason  of  this  no  doubt  is,  that  the  declination  was  not 
properly  ascertained  by  philosophers,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  seen  however  by  the  observations  which  have  been  made,  that  at  Paris,  at 
London,  and  in  great  part  of  Germany,  the  declination  formerly  was  east ;  for  in 
1580  it  was  found  at  Paris  to  be  1^  30^  east.  After  that  time  it  decreased  till 
1666,  when  it  vanished  entirely  ;  it  then  became  west,  increasing  continually  in  that 
direction ;  for  in  1670  it  was  observed  to  be  T  30",  in  1680  to  be  2*  40",  in  1701  to 
be  8*  25^ ;  in  1770  it  was  observed  to  be  within  a  few  minutes  of  20*.  The  Royal 
Society  of  London  recorded  their  annual  observations  of  the  nugnetic  needle  for 
many  years  ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they  have  of  late  discontinued  such  useful 
observations. 

But  what  is  the  cause  of  the  magnetic  declination  ^  On  this  subject  we  shall  offer 
the  following  conjectures.    Messrs.  de  la*  Hire,  senior  and  junior,  made  a  curious 
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ezpcffiBCDlv  wbich  mmj  terre  to  tbrow  lOiBe  Hgbi  oo  tlie  cvne  of  fUt 
They  took  m  very  large  magnet,  and  haTiag  gireo  it  a  globular  fivm  as  neiriy  »  poai- 
Ue,  they  touglit  for  its  poles,  which  were  found  exactly  at  the  extramties  of  a  dia- 
meter ;  and  then  they  traced  out  on  it  its  equator,  and  twelve  meridians.  On  this 
magnetic  globe,  whidi  was  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  which  weighed  nearly  a 
hundred  pounds,  they  applied  a  magnetic  needle,  and  observed  that  there  weiv 
places  where  it  declined  towards  the  west,  and  others  where  it  had  no  dcdinatioo, 
and  which  formed  one  or  two  6ontinned  lines  on  the  sorftee,  as  Dr.  Halley  bod 
determined  cm  the  sorftce  of  the  earth,  thoo^  oi  a  form  absolntdy  differenl 

It  is  more  probable,  says  the  historian  of  the  Academy,  that  the  cause  of  the 
declination  observed  on  tbe  magnetic  globe,  was  merely  the  inequality  of  its  con- 
texture, and  of  the  noagnetic  foree  of  its  dillcrent  parts.  There  is  reason  also  to 
conjecture  that  the  earth,  being  a  large  magnet,  or  at  least  a  ^be  eontaimi^  in  its 
bosom  large  magnetic  masses,  it  is  the  unequal  distribution  of  these  masses  that 
occasions  on  its  surface  the  variety  of  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle.  But 
there  is  this  difference,  that  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  new  masses  are  oontinqaUy 
generated ;  whereas  the  magnet  of  Messrs.  de  la  Hire  experienced  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Hence  it  happens  that,  on  the  sur&ee  of  the  earth,  the  direction  of  the  magnet 
is  variable;  while  on  the  sur&oe  of  the  magnetic  globe,  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  constant. 

It  roust  however  be  allowed,  that  in  this  explanation  it  is  difficult  to  asngn  a 
reason  why,  for  two  centuries  at  least,  the  line  without  declination  has  been  seen 
to  move  constantly  from  east  to  west.  Effects  arising  from  causes  so  variable  as  the 
destruction  and  generation  of  masses  in  tbe  bosom  of  the  earth,  ought  to  experience 
greater  irregularities,  and  the  progress  of  the  magnetic  needle  ought  to  be  sometimes 
east  and  sometimes  west. 

Dr.  Halley  proposed  a  pbysieal  hypothesis,  to  account  for  tbe  variety  in  the  msg- 
netic  declination.  He  supposed  two  fixed  magnetic  poles,  and  two  moveable,  in 
certain  positions.  But  this  hypothesis  has  been  simplified  by  Albert  Euler,  in  a 
curious  memoir,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Transactions  of  tbe  Academy  of  Berlin 
for  the  year  1757.  Euler  supposes  only  two  magnetic  poles,  one  at  14^  53*  from  the 
north  pole  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  29^  28*  from  the  south  pole.  Tbe  mcridiaa 
in  which  the  former  is  situated  passes  through  the  S58th  degree  of  longitude,  snd 
that  of  tbe  second  through  the  903rd.  He  then  assumes,  as  a  prindple,  that  the 
magnetic  needle  always  ranges  itself  in  tbe  plane  passing  through  the  tvro  magnetic 
poles  and  tbe  place  of  observation ;  and  he  determines,  by  calculation,  the  isdiaa- 
tion  of  that  plane  to  the  meridian,  in  the  different  places  of  the  earth.  By  mesos 
of  these  data,  calculation  gives,  with  great  exactness,  the  quantity  of  the  dedinstioB 
observed  of  late  years,  and  tbe  position  of  the  lines  of  declination,  as  they  were 
found  by  Messrs.  Mountain  and  Dodsou,  for  1774,  at  least  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean; 
for  Albert  Euler  is  obliged  to  consider  as  folse  the  position  given  to  the  line  of  de- 
clination, in  the  north  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  those  members  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  what  he  says  on  this  subject  is  highly  probable. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  by  making  these  poles  to  vary,  the  lines  of  dedi- 
nation  will  vary  dso,  and  that  according  as  tbey  approach  or  reeede  from  each  other, 
they  may  change  their  form,  as  has  indeed  been  observed. 

While  engaged  in  investigations  connected  with  the  attntion  of  iron  on  shipbosrd, 
Mr.  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  found  that  the  attractive 
force  of  iron  on  the  magnetised  needle,  depended  not  upon  the  auus,  but  upon  the 
mufaee  g  a  shell  and  a  solid  ball  of  the  same  diameter  giving  predaely  the  sane 
results.  He  found  however  that  a  certain  thickness  of  the  shell  is  requisite  to  a  lUl 
development  of  the  attractive  force ;  and  that  when  the  thickness  was  km  thaa  the 
thirtieth  of  an  inch,  the  effect  was  sensibly  weakened. 
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He  found  also  that  a  ball,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  compaw,  produces  no  disturb- 
ance in  the  needle,  when  the  centre  of  the  needle  is  in  any  part  of  a  plane  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  ball,  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle 
at  the  place  ^here  the  experiment  is  made.  This  plane  forms  what  may  be  called, 
or  rather  it  is  parallel  to  what  may  be  called,  the  magnetic  equator. 

Another  plane  of  neutrality  is  a  vertical  plane  in  the  line  of  the  dip,  or  the  mag- 
netic  meridian. 

It  is  not  howerer  the  whole  of  the  attractive  force  of  the  ball  that  vanishes  in 
these  planes,  but  the  part  only  which  occasions  deviations  in  the  natural  position 
of  the  needle. 

MagikttUm  of  non-'ferruginouB  bodiet. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  have  occasionally  been  found  magnetic,  and  sometimes  to  exhibit 
polarity.  Brass  also,  under  certain  circumstances,  has  been  observed  to  be  magnetic, 
especially  alter  it  has  been  hammered. 

Copper  and  zinc,  the  constituents  of  brass,  have  never  been  observed  to  be  mag- 
netic in  their  separate  state. 

The  magnetism  of  brass  has  been  found  sometimes  to  interfere  with  the  needle  in 
compasses. 

Carbon  phosphorous,  or  sulphur  combined  with  iron,  increases  its  susceptibility  for 
magnetism  ;  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  an  excess  of  these  substances  renders 
the  compound  totally  insusceptible  of  magnetism.  On  the  other  hand  a  small 
quantity  of  arsenic  has  been  found  to  deprive  a  strongly  magnetic  mass  of  nickel 
of  (he  whole  of  its  magnetism. 

Minerals  of  various '  kinds,  and  even  some  of  the  precious  stones,  exert  a  feeble 
influence  on  the  magnetic  needle;  and  late  inquiries  appear  to  have  established  the 
&ct  that  all  bodies  whatever  are,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  susceptible  of  mag- 
netism. 

llVhether  this  susceptibility  arises  from  iron  being  a  constituent  of  all  bodies,  or 
from  the  magnetic  property  being  inherent  in  all,  but  more  decidedly  developed  in 
one  class  of  bodies  than  in  others,  are  questions  which  have  as  yet  received  uo  satis- 
iactory  solution. 

In  the  year  1824,  M.  Arago  shewed  that  if  a  plate  of  copper,  or  of  any  other 
substance,  be  placed  immediately  under  a  magnetic  needle,  it  diminishes  sensibly  the 
extent  of  the  needle's  oscillations,  but  does  not  affect  their  individual  duration ; 
but  the  needle  is  brought  to  rest  sooner  than  when  no  such  substance  is  placed 
under  it. 

When,  instead  of  the  needle  being  made  to  oscillate,  the  plate  below  it  is  made  to 
revolve  with  a  certain  velocity;  the  needle  is  found  t^  deviate  from  its  natural 
position  in  the  magnetic  meridian ;  the  deviation  increasing  as  the  rotation  of  the 
plate  becomes  more  rapid;  and  if  the  plate  revolve  with  sufficient  rapidity, 
the  needle  will  at  length  revolve  also,  and  always  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
plate. 

Conversely,  when  a  circular  plate  of  copper,  balanced  on  a  point  at  its  centre,  was 
placed  under  a  strong  bar  magnet^  to  which  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  was  given  ;  the 
copper  soon  began  to  turn  in  the  same  direction,  and  acquired  by  degrees  a  very  rapid 
plate  velocity. 

This  tract  of  investigation  has  been  pursued  by  many  scientific  persons,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  continent ;  and  the  results  are  in  a  high  degree  interesting. 

Mr.  Canton,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  discovered  some  years 
ago  a  new  motion  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  is  founded  on  the  following  ex- 
periment. 
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SXPERIMENT  XO. 

Diwmal  Variation  of  the  Moffnei. 

Provide  a  pretty  large  magnetie  needle,  12  or  15  inches  in  length,  and  meely 
suspended.  It  must  be  surrounded  by  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  b  the  point 
of  suspension,  divided  into  degrees,  and  half  degrees,  or  quarters,  at  least  in  that 
part  of  its  circumference  which  is  opposite  to  the  point  of  the  needle.  The  whole 
apparatus  must  be  covered  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  subject  to 
any  impression  from  the  air. 

If  this  needle  be  observed  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
scarcely  ever  at  rest.  According  to  Mr.  Canton,  the  declination  will  be  greatest 
in  the  morning,  and  least  in  the  evening :  about  noon  it  will  be  a  mean  between  these 
two  extremes.     He  assigns  also  a  very  probable  reason,  which  is  as  follows : 

It  is  a  ftict  proved  by  experience,  that  a  magnet,  when  heated,  loses  a  little  of  its 
force.  But  as  the  eastern  parts  of  the  earth  have  noon  when  the  sun  rises  to  us,  it 
is  at  that  time,  or  nearly  so,  that  they  are  moat  heated.  The  magnetic  needle,  the 
direction  of  which  is,  in  all  probability,  an  effect  compounded  of  the  attraction  of  all 
the  magnetic  parts  of  the  earth,  will  at  sun  rise  be  a  little  less  impelled  towards  the 
east,  than  if  the  sun  were  not  on  that  side  ;  consequently  it  will  yield  to  the  action 
of  the  western  parts,  and  will  turn  a  little  more  towards  that  side.  Mr.  Gantoa 
even  renders  this  explanation  sensible,  by  means  of  two  mi^ets,  each  of  which  is 
heated  alternately. 

But,  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  explanation,  the  phenomenon  is  now 
weQ  known :  and  meteorologists  do  not  fail  to  observe,  at  different  times,  the 
declination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  often  varies  between  morning  and  nigfat, 
2(X  and  more.*  ' 

Mr.  Barlow,  of  Woolwich,  has  devised  a  mode  of  rendering  the  diurnal  oseilb- 
tions  much  more  perceptible,  by  diminishing  the  ordinary  directive  power  of  the 
needle,  through  the  influence  of  two  magnets,  so  placed  with  respect  to  the 
needle  as  to  counteract  or  neutralize  the  terrestrial  action.  The  effort  of  the 
ordinary  or  overmastering  action  of  the  earth  upon  the  needle  being  thus 
removed,  Mr.  Barlow  anticipated  that  the  cause,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  pro- 
duced the  daily  variation,  would  exhibit  effects  more  perceptibly;  and  these  antid- 
pations  have  been  amply  realised  by  the  success  of  his  own  experiments,  and  those  of 
his  colleague,  Mr.  Christie,  as  detailed  in  several  papers  in  the  PhDosophicai  Trans- 
actions. 

The  general  result  of  the  experiments  of  the  latter  is,  that  .the  deviation  of  the 
horizontal  needle  from  its  mean  position  is  easterly  during  the  forenoon ;  greatest 
about  eight  o'clock;  thence  returning  quickly  to  its  mean  position  between  ninesnd 
ten  o'clock ;  after  which  it  became  westerly ;  at  first  increasing  rapidly,  so  as  to 
reach  its  minimum  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  slowly  receding 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  it  arrived  at  its  mean  place  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night. 

Similar  changes  in  diurnal  intensity  have  been  observed  both  by  Hansteen  at  Chris- 
tiana, and  Mr.  Christie  at  Woolwich ;  and  the  results,  on  the  whole,  accord  very 
well,  though  deduced  by  totally  different  methods.  Mr.  Christie  says  that  he  found  the 
terrestrial  magnetic  intensity  the  least  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  oMrn. 
ing ;  between  which  hours,  in  this  country,  the  sun  passes  the  magnetic  meridian.  It 
increases  from  this  time  until  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  it  again 
decreases,  till  it  obtains  its  minimum,  as  already  stated.    It  appears,  too,  that  these 

*  S«e  '<  TraiU  de  M^tiorologic  dv  P.  CoMo." 
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rtriations  of  magnetic  positioD  are  in  lome  degree  connected  with  the  diurnal  changes 
of  temperature. 

The  mean  diurnal  changei  of  variation  have  been  observed  to  be  greatest  iu  June, 
and  least  in  December. 

SECTION  ni. 
Of  the  inclination  or  dip  iff  th€  Migneiie  yitedb. 


EXPERIMENT  xm. 

To  ob§erv9  the  inrJination  of  the  Magnet. 

If  the  needle  of  a  compass,  not  yet  magnetised,  be  placed  in  perfect  equilibrium 
on  its  pivot,  so  as  to  remain  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  and  then  be  touched  with  a  mag« 
net,  it  will  lose  this  equilibrium,  and  will  dip  its  northern  extremity  below  the  horizon* 

This  experiment  is  well  known  to  those  who  construct  compasses  ;  for  after  the 
needle  is  magnetised,  they  are  obliged  to  file  the  heavier  end  till  it  be  in  equilibrium 
with  the  other.  The  same  effect  might  be  produced  by  loading  the  other  end  with 
a  small  weight,  and  it  would  even  be  of  advantage  if  this  weight  were  moveable  ; 
for  as  the  inclination  is  variable,  different  forces  are  required  to  form  an  equilibrium 
to  the  effort  made  by  the  needle  to  dip.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  add  a  small 
weight  to  one  of  the  ends  of  the  needle,  according  to  the  different  positions  of  the 
ship,  in  order  that  it  may  remain  perfectly  horizontal. 

XXPE&mENT  XIT. 

To  obterve  the  inclination  of  the  Magnetic  Needle. 

Provide  a  magnetic  needle,  made  of  very  straight  steel  wire,  terminating  in  a  point 
at  each  extremity.  The  middle  of  it  must  be  flattened,  and  formed  into  a  small 
circle,  baring  its  centre  in  a  line  with  the  two  points  of  the  needle.  A  piece  of  very 
line  steel  vrire  passing  through  this  circle,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  must  serve  it 
as  a  pivot ;  so  that  when  suspended  horizontally  in  two  holes,  made  in  two  vertical 
pktes  of  brass,  it  may  be  indifferent  to  every  position,  and  remain  in  equilibrium  in 
any  situaticm  whatever.  These  two  plates  must  be  affixed  to  the  edge  of  a  brass  band, 
bent  into  a  circular  form,  and  of  a  diameter  somewhat  greater  than  the  length  of  the 
needle,  the  pivots  of  which  will  be  in  the  centre.  This  brass  circle  must  be  sus- 
pended in  a  ring,  and  one  of  its  diameters  must  be  placed  in  a  vertical  direction. 
Diyide  the  inside  of  it  into  degrees,  and  quarters  of  a  degree,  if  possible  ;  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  division  beginning  with  zero,  at  the  extremities  of  the  hori- 
zontal diameter,  may  end  with  90  degrees  at  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  diameter. 
The  position  of  this  diameter  may  be  ascertained  by  means  of  a  wire  and  plummet, 
suspended  from  its  upper  extremity,  and  which  must  pass  through  the  lower 
extremity,  that  it  may  be  in  its  true  position. 

Provide  also  a  wooden  stand  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  parallelopipedon,  in  the 
upper  part  of  which  let  there  be  a  circular  hollow  proper  for  lodging  the  instrument 
in  the  direction  of  its  length.  In  the  last  place,  there  must  be  a  small  wedge,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  placed  under  this  stand,  till  the  plane  of  the  instrument,  or  that 
passed  over  by  the  needle  in  its  motion,  shall  be  exactly  vertical. 

When  the  needle  has  been  magnetised,  apply  to  the  two  sides  of  the  instrument, 
in  grooves  made  for  that  purpose,  two  circular  pieces  of  glass,  to  preserve  the 
needle  and  its  pivots  from  the  contact  of  the  exterior  air,  and  from  moisture  which 
is  hurtful  to  magnetism. 

By  the  description  of  this  instrument,  it  may  be  readily  seen,  that  it  must  be  dis- 
posed in  a  vertical  situation,  either  by  suspending  it  or  placing  it  on  its  supporter, 
which  may  be  easily  done  by  means  of  the  wire  and  plummet. 
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The  pUme  of  the  instnuneiit  also,  or  that  passed  over  by  the  needle,  nost  be  in 
the  plane  of  the  magDetie  meridian.  For  this  purpose,  hj  the  instmment  flat  oo  s 
horiaontal  table ;  the  needle,  when  it  stops,  will  indicate  the  magnetic  neri^an ;  thca 
draw  on  the  table  a  line  in  that  direction,  and  make  the  long  side  of  the  sopporter 
coincide  with  it.  By  means  of  the  small  wedge  and  the  plumb  line,  it  may  then  be 
adjusted  in  the  proper  position.  The  needle,  after  very  loi^  vibrations,  will  st 
length  stop.  And  indicate  by  its  point  the  number  of  degrees  it  u  distant  fnm  the 
plane  of  the  horison,  which  will  give  the  inclination  or  dip  desired. 

By  these  meanait  is  found  that  the  inclination  at  Paris  is  at  present  72  degrees. 


Memarkt ^I.  Though  the  construction  of  such  an  instrument  does  not  seen  difi* 

cult,  it  is  shevm  by  eiperience  that  it  requires  a  peculiar  kind  of  skill  and  dexterity, 
which  few  possess.  Unless  the  bstrument  indeed  be  perfect,,the  magnetic  nsedk 
does  not  recover  its  position  when  displaced,  or  when  the  instrument  is  turned  n  s 
contrary  direction  ;  that  is,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  plane  which  looked  towsrdi 
the  east  may  look  towards  the  west. 

II. — The  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  no  less  variable  than  its  decfinstioo. 
It  is  observed  that  it  is  different  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  ;  but  it  is  errooeosi 
to  suppose,  as  somie  philosopbers  in  the  last  century  did,  that  it  has  any  rehtioo 
to  the  latitude.  It  is  observed,  for  example,  that  it  is  at  Paris  at  present  72^  25* 
North  ;  at  Lima,  about  18°  South  ;  at  Quito,  about  15^8. ;  at  Buenos- Ayres,  about 
60JO  S. ;  at  the  IslcV  France,  52f«>  North. 

This  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  idea  that  it  has  the  least  relation  to  the  latitude. 

The  dip,  like  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  has  undergone  changes,  since  it 
was  first  observed.  In  London,  the  dip  was  78^  2(X  in  1680 ;  in  1723,  it  was  74^42"; 
since  which  time  it  appears  to  have  been  progressively,  though  by  no  means  regularly, 
diminishing.  In  1773,  it  was  72"  19^:  in  1786,  72<>  8';  in  1805, 1(f>  21';  in  1818. 
1(P  34' ;  in  1821,  70<>  d' ;  in  1828,  60»  47' ;  and  in  1830,  69»  38^.  At  PtfU,  in  1814. 
M.  Bouvard  found  the  dip  at  the  Observatory,  GS^SO';  and  in  June  1829, 31.  Arago 
found  it  67^  41'.  Captain  Sabine,  by  comparing  the  present  dip  with  that  (4>aerved  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  concludes  that  the  mean  annual  diminution  may  be  taken  at  about 
3' ;  and  Mr.  Barlow  finds  that  both  the  dip  and  variation  accord  nearly  with  wbst 
would  result  firom  a  uniform  revolution  of  the  naagnetic  pole  round  the  pole  of 
the  earth — the  whole  period  of  revolution  being  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
years. 

It  would  appear,  then,  both  from  theory  and  recent  observations,  that  at  present 
the  dip  is  changing  more  rapidly  than  the  variation ;  and  Mr.  Barlow's  suggestion 
would  lead  to  the  expectation  that  they  will  continue  to  decrease  together  till  aboot 
the  year  2085,  when  the  longitude  of  the  magnetic  pole  will  then  be  180*,  the 
'variation  nothing,  and  the  dip  only  b^,  which  will  be  its  minimum.  They  will  then 
increase  together  for  the  next  260  years,  when  the  needle  will  have  attained  its 
greatest  easterly  variation,  and  will  then  return  northerly,  the  dip  increasing  and  the 
variation  decreasing  till  about  2510,  when  the  magnetic  pole  will  be  on  the  mendisa 
of  London,  the  variation  nothing,  and  the  dip  TV  43^.  But  the  whole  of  these 
anticipations  depend  on  whether  the  hypothesis  on  which  they  are  based  has  soy 
foundation  in  nature ;  and  this  can  be  determined  only  by  future  experiments. 

As  observations  of  the  inclination  are  considered  to  be  of  no  utility  in  navigatioa, 
it  needs  excite  no  astonishment  that  we  have  so  few.  Besides,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  at  sea  to  observe  the  inclination  than  the  declination,  on  account  of  the 
rolling  of  the  ship.  Father  Feuill^e  however  made  a  considerable  number  of  thea, 
during  his  voyages  in  Europe  and  America ;  but,  according  to  all  appearance,  they 
are  only  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  truth.    It  is  nevertheless  to  be  wished  that 
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ibeM  dbfervationf  were  more  numeroiu ;  for  though,  on  the  first  iriew,  they  do  not 
teem  of  great  ntilitj,  they  msy  beeome  so  hereafter.  Let  ut  not  cease  to  accumu- 
late facts,  though  in  appearance  useless.  Some  unexpected  light  often  arises  from 
an  obserTation  long  considered  to  be  frivolous  and  unimportant. 

IIL  We  may  remark  also,  that  the  motion  of  the  magnetic  needle  experiences 
very  singular  ▼ariations  on  the  approach,  or  by  the  effect,  of  igneous  meteors.  A 
needle  has  been  deprived  of  its  magnetic  property  by  thunder,  or  even  magnetised  in 
a  contrary  direction.  The  Aurora  Borealis  seems  aJso  to  have  a  very  sensible  action 
on  the  magnetic  needle ;  but  for  larthei  information  on  this  subject,  we  must  refer 
to  Father  Cotte's  '<  Traits  de  Met^rologie." 

ARTICLS  IV. 

Of  certain  means  proposed  for  freeing  the  magnetic  needle  from  its  deduMttUm^  or  for 

making  compasses  without  decHnaiion* 

It  would  be  so  great  an  advantage  to  have  compasses  which  should  point  exactly 
to  the  north,  that  the  attempts  made  to  devise  combinations  to  destroy  the  declina- 
tion of  the  needle  need  excite  no  surprise ;  but  unfortunately  these  attempts  have 
hitherto  been  fruitless,  and  in  our  own  opinion  will  always  be  so.  They  however 
deserve  to  be  known,  were  it  only  to  guard  our  readers  against  the  illusions  of  those 
who  imagine  that  they  have  solved  this  problem. 

One  of  these  inventions  is  described  by  Muschenbroek.  It  consists  in  combining,* 
for  a  determinate  place*  two  needles  of  equal  force,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  one 
may  decline  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  from  the  magnetic 
meridian,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  declination.  Thus,  one  of  them  will  decline 
double,  and  the  other  will  be  exactly  in  the  meridian.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  declination  is  20  degrees  to  the  west,  as  it  was  at  Paris  in  1770.  If  two 
magnetic  needles  of  the  same  force  be  suspended  on  the  same  pivot,  forming  together 
an  angle  of  40  degrees,  it  is  evident  that  neither  of  them  being  able  to  place  itself 
in  the  magnetic  meridian,  they  will  equally  decline  from  it :  thus  the  one  will  decline 
20  degrees  to  the  west  of  that  meridian,  or  40  degrees  from  that  of  the  earth ;  con- 
sequently, the  other  needle  will  necessarily  be  in  the  meridian,  and  will  have  no 
declination. 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  one  should  imsgine  that  a  combination  of  magnetic 
needles,  capable  of  making  one  of  them  coincide  with  the  terrestrial  meridian,  could 
be  obtained  in  this  manner.  It  may  be  readily  seen,  that  these  two  needles,  if  of 
equal  force,  will  always  arrange  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  magnetic 
meridian  will  divide  into  two  equal  parts  the  angle  comprehended  between  them. 
Thus,  if  we  suppose  that  the  magnetic  meridian,  instead  of  declining  20  degrees 
from  the  terrestrial  meridian,  declines  only  10  degrees  to  the  west,  one  of  the  needles 
will  be  carried  20  degrees  more  to  the  west ;  consequently  will  have  30  degrees 
of  declination.  At  the  same  time  therefore  the  other  needle  will  be  carried  10  de- 
grees from  the  meridian  towards  the  east. 

The  last  translator  of  Pliny  has  given  a  method,  nearly  similar,  for  annihilating 
the  declination,  and  which  differs  in  nothing  from  that  of  Muschenbroek,  except  that 
one  of  the  needles  must  be  larger  than  the  other.  But  Muschenbroek  had  before 
proposed  and  analysed  this  combination  of  two  unequal  needles,  and  it  appeared  to 
him  as  unlikely  to  succeed  as  the  other.  It  is  opposed  indeed  by  the  same,  or  by- 
similar  reasons,  and  nothing  can  rest  on  slighter  grounds,  than  the  physical  theory 
by  which  the  author  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  guided ;  for  he  seems  to  think, 
that  the  cause  of  the  declination,  is  a  sort  of  weakness  in  the  needle,  which  does  not 
permit  it  to  reach  the  north.  This  is  an  idea  not  only  void  of  foundation,  but  even 
incompatible  with  the  most  probable  theory  of  the  magnetic  motion;*^ for  as  the 
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magnetic  needle,  which  during  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  declined  to  the  eut, 
afterwards  approached  the  north,  and  passed  it,  to  proceed  to  the  west,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  say  that  it  was  sick ;  since  it  was  cured  about  1600,  and  that  it  after- 
wards got  diseased  in  a  contrary  direction.  We  cannot  therefore  sufficiently  wonder 
at  the  precipitation  of  some  journalists  and  some  authors,  who  hastened  to  annouDoe, 
with  the  greatest  eulogiums,  this  pretended  discorery,  as  likely  to  change  the  &ce 
of  navigation.  Unfortunately,  nothing  could  be  more  chimerical ;  and  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  magnetic  phenomena  would  ha?e  preserved  both  from  tliis 
error. 

We  have  seen  formerly  at  Paris  a  Genoese  pilot,  named  MandlUo,  who  pretended 
to  have  found  another  combination  of  magnetic  needles,  proper  for  correctiog  tiie 
>  declination.  He  placed  two  needles  of  equal  force  above  each  other,  but  in  sodi  a 
manner  that  each  of  them  had  full  liberty  to  move ;  he  then  brought  them  iogethcr, 
for  Paris  we  shall  suppose,  so  that  their  deviation  was  double  the  indinatioo 
observed ;  for  in  this  position  they  would  each  diverge  by  the  effect  of  the  repulsion 
of  their  poles  or  points  of  the  same  denomination,  and  so  much  the  more  as  they 
were  brought  nearer  to  each  other.  By  these  means,  one  of  the  needles,  as  in  the 
preceding  process,  was  carried  to  the  meridian.  But  the  sieur  Bfandillo  pretended 
that  this  would  every  where  be  the  case,  which  is  evidently  false ;  for  the  deviation 
of  the  two  needles  being  the  effect  of  the  repulsion  of  the  two  poles  of  the  nme 
name,  this  repulsion,  and  consequently  the  deviation,  will  be  the  same,  whatever  be 
the  angle  of  the  magnetic  meridian  with  the  terrestrial  meridian ;  otherwise  we 
must  suppose  that  this  repulsion  decreases  at  the  same  time  as  the  declination,  which 
is  impossible.  This  objection  we  mentioned  to  IVIandillo ;  but  to  no  purpose.  A 
man  who  imagines  he  has  found  the  means  of  correcting  the  decUnation  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  or  has  discovered  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  longitude,*  is 
as  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  as  he  who  thinks  he  has  found  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle. 

We  shall  here  mention  an  idea  of  M.  de  la  Hire  on  this  subject.  It  was  founded 
on  a  belief  of  his  having  discovered  that  the  poles  of  a  natural  magnet  had  chsBged 
their  place,  as  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  had  done  at  the  same  time.  He 
thence  conceived  the  idea  of  magnetising,  steel  rings,  presuming  that  their  poles 
would  change  in  the  same  manner.  But  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  in  this  case,  the 
line  marked  originally  north  and  south  on  the  ring  would  remain  motionless,  and 
would  always  indicate  the  real  north.  This  principle  however  has  been  found  to  be 
false,  and  even  if  true,  the  consequence  deduced  from  it  by  M.  de  la  Hire  did  not 
necessarily  follow. 

ARTICLE  V. 
Of  certain  THcks  which  may  be  performed  by  meatu  of  the  Magnstm 
For  some  years  past,  the  properties  of  the  magnet  have  been  employed  to  perform 
several  tricks,  which  excited  a  considerable  degree  of  astonishment  in  those  who  first 
beheld  them.  No  means  indeed  more  secret,  and  at  the  same  time  more  proper  for 
action,  could  be  employed  than  magnetism ;  since  its  influence  is  stopped  by  no  body 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  except  iron.  This  idea  was  first  conceived  by  the 
celebrated  Comus,  who  varied,  in  a  singular  manner,  the  different  tricks  performed 
by  this  agent ;  so  that  all  Paris  flocked,  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  to  the  places 
where  they  were  exhibited.  He  was  admired  by  the'  ignorant,  who  considered  him 
as  a  sorcerer,  while  the  learned  endeavoured  to  discover  the  artifice,  which  however 
was  a  profound  secret,  as  long  as  no  one  suspected  magnetism  to  be  the  prindpal 
cause  of  it. 

*  In  tlie  timo  of  Montnclai  deemod  the  extreme  of  afamdiCy. 
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We  shall  bere  eDdearoor  to  give  aii  idea  of  aome  of  these  tricks,  as  they  will 
fonn  a  fund  of  rational  amusement  to  those  who  know  how  to  perform  them. 

8KCTION  L 

CoHitruetUm  of  a  Magie  Teleseope. 

Thoae  who  exhibit  these  tricks  oiten  employ  a  pretended  magic  telescope,  by 
means  of  which  one  can  see,  it  is  said,  through  opake  bodies.  It  is  nothing  else 
than  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  telescope,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  that  is 
towards  the  object  glass,  there  is  a  magnetic  needle,  which  assumes  its  proper 
direction,  when  the  telescope  is  placed  upon  the  side  which  that  object  glass 
forms. 

To  construct  this  telescope,  provide  a  turned  tube  of  ivory,  wider  towards  the 
end  where  the  object  glass  is  placed ;  but  the  ivory  must  be  of  suflBdent  thinness 
to  admit  the  li^t  through  to  the  inside.  The  narrow  end  is  furnished  with  an  eye- 
glass, which  serves  to  shew  more  distinctly  the  inside  of  it.  The  other  end  also  is 
furnished  with  a  glass,  which  has  the  appearance  only  of  an  object  glass,  the  pos- 
terior  surface  of  it  being  opake,  so  as  to  serve  for  the  base  or  bottom  of  a  sort 
of  compass  or  magnetic  needle,  which  turns  on  a  pivot  fixed  in  its  centre.  When 
the  telescope  rests  on  the  end  containing  the  object  glass,  this  needle  assumes  a 
horixontal  position,  and  points  towards  the  north,  or  towards  a  magnetic  needle  in 
the  neighbourhood.  It  is  necessary  also  to  have  a  real  telescope,  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  the  other,  in  order  that  it  may  be  shewn  instead  of  it,  which  may  be  done  by 
dexterously  substituting  the  one  for  the  other. 

When  yon  wish  to  employ  the  pretended  magic  telescope,  place  it  with  the 
object  glass  downwards  upon  any  thing  you  intend  to  examine,  and  if  there  be  a 
magnet,  or  piece  of  magnetised  iron  below  it,  the  needle  will  turn  to  that  side. 

SECTION  n. 

Several  fiffuret  being  given,  which  a  perwn  haa  arranged  cIoh  to  each  other  in  a  bos, 
to  tell  through  the  lid  or  cover  what  number  theyform* 

If  you  are  desirous  of  employing  the  ten  ciphers,  take  ten  small  squares,  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  on  each  side,  and  on  the  upper  &ce  of  each  make  a  groove ;  but  let 
these  grooves  be  in  different  directions ;  that  is  to  say,  the  first  intended  for  the 
number  1^  must  proceed  directly  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  the  second  must 
deviate  to  the  right,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  equal  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  circum- 
ference ;  the  third  an  angle  of  two- tenths  ;  and  so  of  the  rest ;  which  will  give  ten 
different  positions.  Then  introduce  into  these  grooves  small  bars  of  steel,  well 
magnetised,  taking  care  to  turn  their  north  poles  to  the  proper  direction ;  cover  these 
grooves  and  the  face  of  the  squares  veith  strong  paper,  in  order  to  conceal  the  bars. 
You  must  also  provide  a  narrow  box,  capable  of  containing  in  its  breadth  one 
of  these  squares,  and  of  such  a  length  that  they  can  all  be  arranged  in  it. 

Then  desire  a  person  in  your  absence  to  take  several  of  these  squares,  and  arrange 
them  in  the  box  in  any  manner,  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  form  any  number  whatever, 
and  to  shut  the  box;  after  which  you  are  to  tell  the  number  which  has  been 
formed. 

Deposit  your  pretended  telescope  on  the  place  of  the  first  square,  that  is  on  the 
left,  if  the  figure  below  it  be  unity  ;  the  needle  will  turn  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
north  point  or  pole  will  be  before  you.  If  the  figure  be  4,  it  will  turn  to  the  fourth 
division  of  the  circle,  which  is  equally  divided  into  ten  parts ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 
It  will  thence  be  easy  to  discover  the  figure  in  each  place,  and  consequently  to 
tell  it 

A  word  written  in  secret,  with  given  characters,  may  be  discovered  in  the  same 
manner ;  also  an  anagram,  formed  of  a  proposed  word,  as  Roma,  which  gives  amor. 
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mora,  ormm,  maro,  ftc. ;  or  a  question  which  hu  been  aelected  from  several  penoos, 
and  pat  into  the  box.  In  thort»  this  trick  may  be  varied  in  a  great  inanj  vayi, 
exceedingly  agreeable,  but  all  depending  on  the  same  principle. 

The  box  of  metals,  for  example,  is  only  a  similar  variation  of  the  same  trick. 
Tou  put  six  plates  of  different  metals  in  a  box,  and  bid  a  person  take  any  one  of 
them,  and  put  it  into  another  box,  and  shut  it.  You  may  then  easily  tell  which  one 
he  has  taken.  These  plates  are  of  such  a  form,  that  they  can  occupy  in  thesnsU 
box  only  one  position.  Each  of  them,  that  of  iron  excepted,  oontains  in  its  thick- 
ness a  magnetic  bar,  arranged  in  situations  which  are  known,  and  these  sitnatioas  are 
discovered  by  means  of  the  pretended  magic  telescope ;  consequently  the  natwe  of 
the  metal  must  be  known.  No  magnetic  bar  is  placed  in  the  plate  of  iron,  becsase 
this  would  be  useless ;  but  one  side  of  the  plate  may  be  magnetised,  or  if  it  be 
not  magnetised,  the  indeterminate  direction  of  the  needle  will  announce  that  it  is 
iron. 

0BCTION  UL 

T7t€  Learned  Ffy,  or  the  Sjfren. 

This  trick  is  somewhat  more  complex  than  the  preceding,  and  depends  partlj  on 
philosophical  principles,  and  partly  on  a  little  deception.  Tou  must  provide  a  table, 
with  a  box  sunk  in  its  thickness,  and  the  box  must  be  furnished  with  a  brosd  briai, 
inscribed  with  numbers,  the  hours  of  the  day,  or  answers  to  certain  questions.  Tea 
then  desire  a  person  to  point  out  a  number,  or  to  name  any  hour  in  the  day,  or  to 
ask  what  o'clock  it  is,  or  to  select  any  one  of  certain  questions  written  upon  csrdi 
which  you  present  to  him.  A  fly,  a  syren,  or  a  swan,  floating  in  water,  indicstci» 
in  their  order,  the  figures  of  this  number,  or  answers  the  question  proposed. 

All  this  is  performed  by  means  of  a  strongly  magnetised  bar,  supported  by  a  brssi 
circle,  concealed  in  the  rim  of  the  bason,  which  cotitains  the  water.  It  is  erident 
that  if  the  motion,  necessary  to  point  out  the  lettera,  or  numbers,  required  for  tbe 
answer,  can  be  given  to  this  bar,  the  fly  or  syren,  placed  on  a  small  boat  containing 
another  magnetic  bar,  will  proceed  towards  it,  and  appear  to  answer  the  question. 
Such  are  the  philosophical  principles  of  this  trick.    The  deception  is  as  follows. 

The  table,  which  is  some  inches  in  thickness,  is  holiow,  and  the  cavity  cootsios 
a  certain  mechanism  put  in  motion  by  a  string,  which,  passing  through  the  feet  of 
the  table,  traverses  the  floor,  and  is  conveyed  into  a  neighbouring  apfuiment,  eeps- 
rated  from  that  where  the  trick  is  exhibited,  only  by  a  very  slight  partition.  This 
string  terminates  at  a  sort  of  table,  on  which  are  marked  the  divisions  of  the  basoa ; 
and  the  whole  is  combined  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  end  of  the  t^mg  it 
brought  opposite  to  a  certain  figure,  such  as  4  for  example,  the  magnetic  bar  will 
be  under  the  4,  inscribed  on  the  edge  of  the  vessel. 

When  the  syren  then  is  desired  to  tell  what  o'clock  it  is,  the  person  behhid  tks 
partition,  and  who  hears  the  question,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  pull  the  striqg,  sod 
to  bring  the  end  of  it  opposite  to  the  required  hour  on  the  table,  whidi  is  before 
him.  The  magnetic  bar  will  arrange  itself  below,  and  the  tractable  syren,  beginning 
to  move,  will  go  and  point  out  the  hour. 

If  a  question  has  been  selected,  the  person  who  exhibits  the  trick  repeats  it  under 
a  pretence  of  interrogating  the  syren.  The  confederate,  who  hean  it,  causes  the 
magnetic  bar  to  move  to  the  answer. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  between  both  a  secret  communication  of  so^ 
a  nature,  that,  without  speaking,  the  syren  should  appear  to  guess  the  qnestioaf  sod 
to  give  an  answer  to  it 

The  principle  works  on  the  magnet  are,  ''A  Treatise  de  Magneto,"  by  Gilbert, 
an  English  philosopher,  printed  in  1633:  it  contains  traces  of  that  spirit  of  observa- 
tion which  has  since  caused  philosophy  to  make  so  great  a  progress.    Tbe  '  Ais 
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Magoetiai*'  of  Kircher :  thivU  a  kind  of  encycloiMedia  of  eTerything  written  before 
the  Mithor'i  time  on  that  subject,  enlarged  by  a  great  many  of  his  own  ideas,  the 
greater  part  of  which  however  display  more  imagination  than  judgment.     The  "  Mog- 
netologia  **  of  Father  Leothaud,  16(38,  in  4to :   a  work  of  very  little  importance. 
Father  Scarella's  treatise,  entitled  **  De  Msgnete,"  in  four  volumes,  quarto,  printed 
at  Bresda,  in  1750,  may  supply  the  place  of  all  the  preceding,  as  it  contains  a  com- 
prehensiTe  account  of  everything  useful  or  solid,  said  or  written  on  the  magnet, 
till  that  period ;  to  which  the  author,  a  very  enlightened  philosopher,  has  added  his 
own  ideas.     The  small  treatise  on  Artificial  Magnets,  translated  from  the  English, 
with  an  historical  preface  by  the  translator,  will  make  the  reader  fully  acquainted 
with  that  part  of  the  theory  of  the  magnet;  or,  in  want  of  it,  recourse  may  be  had 
to  the  "  Memoire  sur  les  Airoants  Artificiels,**  by  M.  Antheaome,  whidi  gained 
the  price  proposed  by  the  academy  of  Petersburgh  in  1758.    Several  papers  also  by 
Bi.  Dutour,  inserted  in  the  "  M6moires  presentee  a  I'Acad^mie,  par  dcs  S<^vans 
etrangers,**  deserve  to  be  known,  and  to  be  studied,  by  those  who  may  be  desirous 
of  cultivating  and  enlarging  this  theory. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Roget,  in 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  a  treatise  on  the  subject  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 


7^4  SLBCTRICITY. 


PART  THIRTEENTH, 

OF   KLECTRICITT. 


Elbctricitt  is  an  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  singular  and  surprising  pbenooMBt, 
which  must  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  most  indifferent  obserrer  of  nature.  Wlitt 
indeed  can  be  more  extraordinary,  and  at  the  same  time  more  diflScuit  to  be  reeoodled 
with  the  known  laws  of  natural  philosophy,  than  to  see  mere  friction  exdte,  in  cer- 
tain substances,  the  power  of  attracting  and  repelling  such  light  bodies  as  are  Msr 
them  ;  to  see  this  power  communicated,  by  contact,  to  other  bodies,  and  e? en  to 
very  great  distances ;  to  see  fire  issue  from  a  body  in  that  state ;  and  a  thoottnd 
other  phenomena,  the  enumeration  of  which  would  be  too  tedious  ?  We  shall  mca- 
tion  only  the  £unous  experiment  of  Leyden,  where  a  rank  of  persons,  holding  eick 
other  by  the  hands,  or  having  a  communication  by  means  of  an  iron  wire,  or  rod, 
suddenly  receive  from  an  invisible  agent  an  internal  commotion,  which  might  even 
be  so  violent  as  to  kill  those  who  experience  it.     • 

It  must  however  be  fJlowed,  that  the  case  has  not  yet  been  the  same  with 
electricity  as  with  magnetism.  The  latter,  by  the  invention  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
has  served  to  render  navigation  more  secure,  and  to  discover  the  new  world,  a  lottrce 
of  new  riches,  new  wants,  and  of  new  evils  to  the  old  one.  But  electricity  kss 
not  yet  produced  any  thing  of  so  much  importance  to  mankind,  and  to  the  artt,  if 
we  except  the  analogy  now  fully  proved  between  the  electric  fire  and  lightning:  sn 
analogy  which  has  given  rise  to  a  pretty  sure  preservative  from  the  effects  of  thst 
dreadful  meteor ;  for  in  regard  to  the  cures  effected  by  electricity,  it  must  be  ackaow- 
ledged  that  they  are  either  rare,  or  not  well  ascertained. 

But  we  must  not  treat  all  researches  on  this  subject  as  useless ;  for  when  we  con- 
sider the  phenomena  exhibited  by  electricity,  we  caimot  help  allowing  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  general  and  most  powerful  agents  in  nature.  Is  it  possible  to  deny  thst 
the  identity  of  the  electric  fire  and  lightning  is  a  noble  and  grand  discovery  ?  What 
can  we  say  of  a  multitude  of  other  analogies  observed  between  electricity  and  msf- 
netism,  the  nervous  fluid,  the  principle  of  vegetation,  &c  They  seem  to  pfOoiM  s 
copious  harvest  to  those  who  shall  continue  to  cultivate  this  fertile  field. 

sscnoN  I. 

Of  the  Nature  of  EUeiridhf  ;  and  the  dutineUtm  between  hodUe  Eketrie  b§  friom 

or  hy  communication* 

Electricity  is  a  property  which  certain  bodies  acquire  by  friction,  that  is  to  siy 
the  power  of  attracting  or  repelling  light  bodies  which  may  be  near  them.  If  you 
rob,  for  example*  a  stick  of  Spanish  wax,  with  your  hand,  or  rather  with  a  i»eee  of 
doth,  and  then  make  the  wax  pass  within  a  few  lines  of  smalt  bits  of  paper  or  straw, 
you  will  see  them  rush  towardU  the  wax  and  adhere  to  it,  as  if  cemented,  until  the 
virtue  acquired  by  the  friction  is  dissipated.  The  ancients  had  observed  that  yeUov 
amber,  when  rubbed  in  this  manner,   attracted  light  bodies:    henoe  the  name  of 
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eUetrieity:  for  tliey  called  that  substance  electrum.  But  their  obserrations  went  no 
ferther. 

The  modems  have  found  the  same  property  in  a  great  many  other  bodies ;  such 
as  grey  amber,  and  in  general  in  all  resins,  which  can  bear  a  certain  degree  of  friction 
without  becoming  soft;  as  sulphur,  waic,  jet,  glass,  the  diamond,  crystal,  the 
greater  part  of  the  precious  Atones,  silk,  woollen,  the  hair  of  animals,  and  very 
dry  wood. 

In  regard  to  bodies  which  do  not  acquire  electricity  by  friction,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  they  can  acquire  it  by  communication ;  that  is  to  say  by  contact,  or  by 
being  brought  very  near  to  those  of  the  first  species ;  and  that  they  can  transmit  it» 
.by  the  same  means,  to  other  bodies  of  the  same  nature.  Those  bodies,  which  cannot 
be  rendered  electric  by  friction,  are  metals,  and  water,  either  liquid  or  congealed  ;* 
also  earthly  and  animal  bodies.  But  we  must  observe  that,  properly  speaking,  metals 
and  the  aqueous  fluid  are  the  only  true  conductors  of  electricity ;  and  that  the  rest  are 
not  so,  unless  they  participate  in  the  metallic  nature,  or  contain  more  or  less  moisture. 
Electricity  seems  even  to  prefer  the  metallic  bodies,  for  transmitting  itself  from 
one  body  to  another.  If  you  place  a  body  then  of  the  latter  kind,  such  as  a  metal 
rod,  or  a  piece  of  moist  wood,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  body,  or  in  contact  with  a 
body  of  the  first  kind,  electrified  by  friction,  and  with  precautions  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  it  will  itself  become  electric ;  which  may  be  readily  seen  by  the  motion 
it  will  communicate  to  light  bodies  in  its  neighbourhood. 

AH  bodies  then  are  susceptible  of  being  electric,  but  in  two  different  ways  :  one 
kind  are  in  some  measure  electric  of  themselves,  as  that  virtue  can  be  excited  in 
them  by  friction ;  for  this  reason  they  are  called  electric  per  te  :  the  other  kind  are 
electric  only  by  communication,  and  for  this  reason,  they  are  commonly  called 
electric  by  communication,  or  non^leetrie  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  call  them  cox- 
duetoTB  of  eUetriciiy :  and  this  is  the  appellation  which  we  shall  most  frequently 
employ. 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  observe,  that  those  of  the  first  class  are  not  susceptible 
of  receiving  electricity  by  communication,  or  they  receive  it  in  that  manner  with  diffi- 
culty. Hence  it  happens  that,  in  the  experiments  we  are  about  to  describe,  the  bodies 
to  be  electrified  by  communication,  must  be  placed  either  on  cakes  of  resin,  or  be 
suspended  by  silk  strings ;  otherwise  the  electricity  produced  in  them  would  be  im- 
mediately dissipated,  by  the  contact  of  bodies  susceptible  of  being  electrified  by 
communication,  with  which  they  might  be  in  contact. 

SECTION   II. 

Deecription  of  the  Electric  Machine  ^  and  of  the  apparatus  necesnaryfor  perfomung 

electrical  experiments. 

When  philosophers  began  to  cultivate  the  theory  of  electricity,  they  employed 
nothing  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  it  but  a  glass  tube,  about  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  from  25  to  SO  inches  in  length.  It  was  rubbed  lengthwise  and  in  the  same 
direction,  with  the  bare  hand  provided  it  was  very  dry,  or  wrapped  up  in  a  bit 
of  flannel  or  cloth  ;  and  this  tube  was  afterwards  presented  to  the  body  intended  to 
be  electrified.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Gray  and  Dufay  made  their  first  experi- 
ments. 

A  globe  suspended  between  two  wooden  pillars,  which  was  made  to  revolve 
^pidly  by  means  of  a  handle  or  wheel,  was  afterwards  substituted  instead  of  this 
tube :  the  dry  hand  was  applied  to  the  globe  thus  arranged,  or  it  was  made  to  rub 
against  a  cushion  :  this  operation  excited  the  electricity,  which  was  collected  as  we 

*  It  hm  naoe  been  ohwrved  that  gTwm  bested  till  it  beoomes  red  or  more,  rad  flame,  ate  oondocCon 
of  elecMcity.  On  the  other  hand  water,  which  io  its  atate  of  fluidity  ia  a  condoctor  of  olaotricity, 
C9easet  to  be  so  when  atrongW  firozeii. 
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nujr  m;  by  mtun  of  »  ■wtallic  frie^  iiupended  from  tbe  globe,  or  diipawd  in  Mnc 

These  machinei  wer«  (DMCcdcd  bj  one  much    limpler.     It  coiuiiti  of  ■  foot  «t 
itand  A.,  Pig.  45,  upon  which   *re  naiei  tm> 
fig*S-  oprighti,  B  tnd  c,  sccared  wd  united  it  the 

V  top  by  moni  of  the  drculv  piece  n.    ThcM 

uprighli  inuit  be  of  >  greater  or  leu  hniffat, 
■ecording  to  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  drcnlu 
glaaa  plate  r,  placed  between  tbem ;  fbt 
the  edge  of  the  plate  miut  not  approach  l<i« 
near  the  wooden  frame,  either  M  the  lop  ot 
tbe  bottom. 

Thii  rireular   plate  of  glaM  a,  is  the  phH 

esaenlial  part  of  the  machine.     It  baa  s  holt 

in  tbe  centre,  of  sufficient  aiie  to  admit  a  ftetl 

ana,  which  turns  in  the  two  sopporten,  at 

towards  the  side  c,  ii  continued  outwards,  where  it  terminates  in  a  square  eitrcoity, 

6tted  into  a  handle,  which  serves  to  torn  tbe  plate. 

Leather  cushions,  stuffed  with  hair,  are  applied  to  tbe  supporter*  on  escfa  nd«, 
both  at  the  top  and  bottom  ;  M>  that  the  glass  plate,  as  it  revolves,  is  rubbed  bf 
the  cushions  to  the  distance  of  Hmie  inches  from  its  edge. 

On  the  longitudinal  part  of  the  stand  is  placed  a  eondndor,  supported  bj  a  gtw 
foot  in  the  form  of  a  column.  This  conductor  is  a  coptwr  crlinrler,  terminatisf;  at 
one  end  in  a  ball  a,  of  the  same  metal,  and  having  at  the  other  end  two  srnu  bnt 
almost  in  a  seniici^cular  form.  At  tbe  extremities  of  these  arms  are  two  lienn- 
sphericat  figures,  b  and  I,  which  present  to  the  glssa  plate  their  eircular  baiet.  for- 
nisbed  nith  four  sharp  steel  spikes,  all  of  the  same  length.  The  foot  of  the  ton- 
duclor  can  be  made  to  advance  or  recede  on  the  bottom  part  of  the  machine,  ■biili 
supports  it,  in  sueb  a  manner  that  the  before  mentioned  spikes  can  be  brog^t 
nearer  to,  or  removed  from,  the  surimce  of  the  glass  plate ;  for  it  is  these  ipikcs,  at 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  attract  tbe  electric  fluid,  excited  or  put  in  motion  brtk 
friction  of  the  small  cushions  on  the  circular  glass  plate. 

When  f  ou  are  denroui  of  producing  electricity,  place  tbe  machine  on  a  firm  laUe, 
and  make  it  bat  bj  mean*  of  acrews;  then  fix  Uie  conductor  in  soch  amaunv,  litt 
the  spikes  may  approach  very  near  to  the  glass  plate,  and  put  the  lattw  in  Bttioo 
by  turning  tbe  handle.  The  conductor  will  almoat  immediately  exhibit  Bgns  of  rite- 
tricity,  either  by  emitting  ipark*  on  tbe  finger  being  applied  to  it,  or  by  attnetiiit 
and  repelling  light  bodies  placed  near  it. 

The  common  electrifying  machine,  consisting  of  aglass  cylinder,  was  GrsI  intro- 
duced by  the  Germans,  and  for  ordinary  purposes  it  may  still  be  eontidered  as  tbt 
most  perfect  of  any, 

„       „  This  machine  is  represented  at  Fig.  46, 

^'^  *''■  where  a  b  is  the  cylinder  of  glass  sapport- 

ed  upon  two  pillars  b  f,  which  may  be 
either  of  glass,  or  baked  wood,  though  it  is 
not  essential  that  the  pillar*  should  be  noa- 
conduciors.  They  are  firmly  fixed  bUs 
stand  or  horixontal  board  o  a,  whidi  eaf 
either  rest  on  tbe  floor,  or  be  set  np«a 
and  clamped  tos  table.  Rotatory  molioa 
is  given  10  the  Cylinder  either  by  a  aaipic 
winch,  a*  w,  or  by  a  multiplying  wbecl 
fixed  to  the  lowei  part  of  tbe  pUat  I. 
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uid  acting  by  means  of  a  band   on  a  smaller  wheel  aflSzed  to  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder. 

A  rabber  fepreaeoted  at  m  is  supported  on  a  pillar  b,  fastened  to  the  board  o  h. 
By  means  of  a  screw  s,  this  pillar  can  be  brought  so  as  to  make  the  cushion  apply 
with  sufficient  tightness  to  the  cylinder.  A  silk  flap  n  o,  attached  to  the  rubber, 
passes  over  the  cylinder.  The  conductor  c  d  is  placed  upon  an  insulating  stand, 
and  receives  the  electricity  from  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  series  of  metallic  points, 
as  at  p. 

If  the  cushion  is  insulated,  a  conductor  is  sometimes  applied  to  it,  and  while  the 
other  conductor  is  electrified  positively  by  the  electricity  collected  from  the  revolving 
cylinder,  that  applied  to  the  cushion  is  at  the  same  time  exhausted  of  its  electricity, 
or  electrified  negatively. 

When  only  the  positive  conductor  is  used,  and  the  cushion  is  insulated,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  communication  should  be  established  between  the  cushion  and  the 
earth,  to  afford  a  supply  of  electric  matter  to  be  put  in  action  by  the  cylinder. 

Memark, — Some  other  instruments  are  necessary  for  electric  experiments ;  but  we 
shall  here  mention  those  only  which  are  commonly  used,  reserving  the  description 
of  the  rest  till  we  come  to  speak  of  the  different  experiments  in  which  they  are 
necessary. 

I.  Tou  must  be  provided  with  a  few  stools,  either  square  or  circular,  covered  with 
resin,  about  15  or  18  inches  in  breadth:  and,  the  better  to  ensure  the  effect,  they 
may  be  made  to  rest  on  four  glass  bottles  or  feet.  These  stools  serve  to  insulate 
the  persons  or  bodies  intended  to  be  electrified. 

II.  As  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  draw  out  the  electricity  by  the  finger,  it  viill 
be  proper  to  have  an  instrument,  called  the  discharger,  which  is  a  circular  pi^ce  of 

metal.  Fig.  47*  affixed  by  the  middle  to  a  handle,  made  of  glass 

^9'  47.  or  Spanish  wax :  but  the  first  is  preferable  and  stronger.    By 

^L  touching  bodies,  electrified  in  the  highest  degree,  with  one  of 

^  the  balls  of  this  instrument,  sparks  may  be  extracted  from  them 

huL^'^s        without  danger ;  because  the  glass  handle  intercepts  the  pas- 

J^  sage  of  the  electricity,  from  the  discharger  to  the  person  who 

CT  holds  it. 

III.  You  must  have  also  a  chain  of  metal,  or  of  several  pieces  of  wire  connected 
together.  This  chain  serves  for  transmitting  the  electricity  to  a  distance  from  the 
first  conductor  i ;  which  is  done  by  suspending  it  from  silk  cords,  attached  to  the 
ceiling,  or  extending  it  between  two  supporters. 

IV.  It  will  be  proper  to  provide  likewise  a  long  tube  of  metal,  or  of  gilt  paste- 
board, three  or  four  inches  in  diameter.  This  tube,  having  a  communication  with 
the  conductor  by  means  of  a  chain,  forms  a  second  conductor,  which  becomes 
charged  with  a  great  deal  of  electricity,  and  may  be  employed  in  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments. The  longer  and  larger  this  tube  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity with  which  it  will  be  charged.  For  reasons  which  will  be  mentioned  here- 
after, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  have  no  points  or  sharp  eminences. 

V.  A  few  glass  plates  are  also  necessary,  to  insulate  those  bodies  which  may  be 
required  to  retain  their  electricity. 

VI.  You  must  provide  likewise  a  few  pieces  of  metal,  some  pointed  and  others 
terminating  in  spherical  or  round  ends ;  some  affixed  to  glass  handles,  and  others 
furnished  with  handles  of  some  substance  that  transmits  electricity,  as  before  men- 
tioned. 

VIL  The  cushions  must  be  occasionally  rubbed  over  with  a  kind  of  amalgam 
vfaich  serves  to  increase  the  friction.  That  which  appears  to  answer  best,  is  an 
tnalgam  of  tin  and  mercury,  snch  as  that  placed  at  the  back  of  mirrors,  mixed 
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with  one  balf  of  chalk  or  Spannh  whitening,  the  whole  reduced  to  an  impalptUe 

powder. 

Sach  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  apparatas  necetiary  for  the  moct  oommoa 
electric  ezperiments ;  to  which  we  shall  now  proceed,  banning  with  thoie  tbst 
are  simplest. 

BXPEBIHINT  I. 

The  Electric  Spark. 

Erery  thing  being  arranged,  as  above  described,  and  the  air  in  the  apartoMat 
being  dry,  put  the  machine  in  motion.  If  a  person  then  present  his  finger  to  tbe 
conductor,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  llbes,  or  more,  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  electricity,  two  sparks  will  proceed  at  the  same  time,  from  the  conductor  sod 
the  finger,  accompanied  with  a  snapping  noise,  which  will  even  occasion  sone 
pain.  When  the  person,  whom  we  suppose  to  be  on  the  fioor,  touches  the  con- 
ductor, it  will  give  no  more  ngns  of  electricity,  because  he  will  then  be  m  oosi-. 
munication  with  the  whole  mass  of  non-electric  bodies  with  which  he  is  in  oontsct 

If  a  piece  of  chalk  be  placed  on  the  conductor  it  will  be  found  that  considersblj 
longer  sparks  may  be  drawn  from  the  chalk  than  the  conductor  itself;  and  that  tbe 
sparks  are  of  a  <ig-ag  form ;  and  are  indeed  beautiful  miniature  reprcsentatioin 
of  forked  lightning. 

BXPKRIMENT  II. 

CoauRtifiieflrftoii  qf  EUetrieitjf  to  Several  Pereom. 

Cause  the  person,  above  mentioned,  to  stand  on  a  cake  of  resin,  by  which  bmsbs 
he  will  be  insulated  from  the  floor,  and  put  the  machine  in  morion.  This  person,  ai 
well  as  the  conductor,  will  thus  be  electrified ;  so  that  all  those,  not  in  the  nne 
state,  who  happen  to  touch  each  other,  will  elicit  electric  sparks. 

Twenty  persons,  and  more,  may  be  electrified  in  this  manner,  provided  they  are 
insulated. 

■XPERIMSNT  m. 

Attraction  and  Repulnon, 

Present  to  the  person  electrified,  or  to  the  conductor,  some  gold  leaf  or  tio-fon, 
or  bits  of  straw,  or  paper,  or  other  light  non-electric  bodies.  When  at  a  proper 
distance,  you  will  see  them  dart  towards  the  electrified  body ;  but  as  soon  as  tbey 
have  touched  it  they  will  be  repelled.  If  you  then  receive  them  on  a  non-electric 
body,  as  soon  as  they  touch  it,  they  will  return  towards  the  electrified  bodjr,  sad 
will  be  again  repelled ;  and  so  on  alternately. 

BXPSBI1IENT  IV. 

Same  EUetrie  Amusemente,  founded  an  the  preceding  property.     Tike  QoU  Aft; 

the  Electric  Damce ;  the  Luminoue  Hain. 

The  property  which  electric  bodies  have  of  repelling  each  other,  when  in  tlist 
state,  and  of  attracting  each  other  when  one  of  them  only  is  electrified,  has  given  riie 
to  several  very  agreeable  amusements,  which  we  shall  here  explain. 

I.  Cut  a  piece  of  strong  gold  leaf  into  the  form  of  a  rhombus,  two  opposite  aoglet 
of  which  may  be  very  obtuse,  while  the  other  two  are  very  acute.  Present  this 
metallic  leaf  to  the  conductor,  in  such  a  manner  that  one  of  the  acute  angles  sbsll 
be  first  raised,  and  immediately  put  below  it  a  metallic  plate.  Ton  will  then  see  tbe 
leaf  place  itself  between  tbe  conductor  and  the  plate,  and  remain  in  that  state  al- 
most motionless. 

Cut  leaves  of  metal  of  this  kind  into  the  shape  of  the  human  figure,  haviog  so 
acute  angle  at  the  top,  like  a  pointed  cap,  and  lay  them  flat  on  the  plate :  If  you  tbea 
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place  them  below  the  conductor,  on  another  plate,  you  will  see  them  start  up,  leap 
towards  the  conductor,  then  fall  down,  turning  round  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  so 
as  to  represent  a  kind  of  dance;  and  if  the  experiment  be  performed  in  the  dark, 
you  will  observe  luminous  aigrettes  dart  alternately  from  the  head  and  the  feet, 
which  will  form  a  very  agreeable  spectacle. 

II.  Cut  a  piece  of  the  same  gold  leaf  into  a  figure  very  much  lengthened  on  one 
side,  but  on  the  other  much  less  acute ;  to  this  part  if  you  choose  you  may  give  the 
form  of  the  head  of  a  fish.  If  you  lay  hold  of  it  by  the  acute  angle,  and  present  the 
obtuse  one  to  the  conductor,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot,  if  the  electricity  be  strong,  it 
will  escape  from  your  fingers,  and  will  fly  with  an  undulating  motion  towards  the 
the  conductor,  above  which  it  will  place  itself  at  the  distance  of  the  eighth  part 
of  an  inch,  turning  towards  it  the  obtuse  angle.  Sometimes  it  will  approach  so  near 
as  to  come  into  contact  with  it,  and  will  be  immediately  repelled,  forming  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  small  fish  going  to  attack  or  bite  the  conductors.  This  amusement 
therefore  has  been  called  the  Gold  Fish. 

III.  The  luminous  rain  may  be  produced  in  the  following  manner.  Suspend  from 
the  conductor  a  circular  plate,  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter ;  then  provide  a  metallic 
plate  in  the  form  of  a  saucer,  and  surround  the  edge  of  it  with  a  glass  cylinder  6  or 
6  inches  in  height.  Cover  this  plate  with  very  fine  light  shavings  of  metal,  and 
place  it  under  the  plate  suspended  from  the  conductor.  When  the  latter  is  strongly 
electrified,  you  will  see  all  these  small  leaves  of  metal  ascend  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  plate,  and  sparkle ;  being  then  repelled  to  the  lower  one,  they  will  again 
sparkle,  or  will  sparkle  between  the  plates,  when  one  which  is  electrified  meets  with 
one  not  electrified  :  by  these  means  the  glass  cylinder  will  be  filled  with  a  great  deal 
of  light,  which  will  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  shower  of  fire. 

KXPKRIHENT  V. 

Repulsion  between,  bodies  equally  electrified. 

Suspend  from  the  extremity  of  the  conductor  two  threads  of  any  non-electric 
matter ;  such  as  flax,  hemp,  or  cotton,  which  will  hang  down  perpendicularly,  and 
touch  each  other,  if  their  upper  extremities  are  in  contact.  If  you  then  work  the 
machine,  and  produce  electricity  in  the  conductor  and  these  threads,  you  will  see  them 
repel  each  other,  and  form  an  angle  of  greater  extent,  as  the  electricity  is  stronger. 
When  the  electricity  decreases,  they  will  approach  each  other. 

This  experiment  proves  a  very  important  fact  in  the  theory  of  electricity ;  which 
is,  that  two  bodies,  similarly  electrified,  repel  each  other :  and  hence  we  are  enabled 
to  explain  several  electric  phenomena  and  amusements. 

EXPERIMENT   TI. 

Construction  of  an  Electrometer. 

By  the  preceding  experiment  we  are  furnished  with  the  means  of  determining  the 
strength  of  electricity  ;  and  the  two  threads,  above  mentioned,  may  be  considered 
as  a  sort  of  electrometer.  However,  as  two  threads  of  this  kind  may  be  subject  to 
various  movements,  independent  of  electricity,  electricians  have  almost  universally 
adopted  the  following  instrument,  which  is  equally  simple. 

The  whole  of  this  machine  consists  of  two  small  balls,  two  lines  in  diameter,  made 
of  cork  or  the  pith  of  the  elder  tree,  and  fixed  to  the  two  extremities  of  a  thread 
capable  of  conducting  electricity.  This  thread  is  made  to  pass  over  the  conductor 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  two  balls  hang  at  the  same  height.  As  soon  as  electricity 
is  produced  in  the  conductor,  and  consequently  in  the  small  balls,  they  diverge  from 
each  other,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  threads  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  electricity.  We  say  conveys  an  idea  of  this  intensity ;  for 
it  is  not  possible,  either  by  this  or  any  other  method  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
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to  determins  when  the  electricity  is  double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  &c. ;  but  we  ve  it 
le«8t  enabled  to  conclude,  that  one  degree  of  electricity  is  greater  or  less  than  sno- 
ther ;  or  that  two  degrees  of  electricity  are  equal,  according  as  the  direfgency  of  the 
balls  is  greater  or  less,  or  the  same,  which  in  general  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known. 

EZPBBIMXMT  Vn. 

To  kindle  Spirii  of  Wine  hy  meana  of  the  Electric  Spark. 

When  a  person  is  electrified,  if  another  standing  on  the  floor  approaches  him, 
having  in  his  hand  a  spoon  filled  with  spirit  of  wine,  well  dephl^gmaied,  and  soae^ 
what  heated ;  and  if  the  electrified  person  presents  his  finger  to  the  s|Mrit  of  wine, 
or,  what  is  still  better,  the  point  of  some  blunt  instrument,  or  the  point  of  a  sword, 
an  electric  spark  will  proceed  from  the  liquor,  and  set  it  on  fire. 

If  the  painful  sensation  produced  by  the  electric  spark,  could  leave  any  doubt  of  tti 
being  real  fire,  this  experiment  must  be  a  convincing  proof  of  it* 

SXPBBIMBNT  Tni. 

ProperHee  of  sharp  Pointe  or  Spike*, 

Instead  of  a  conductor,  such  as  that  above  described,  if  you  employ  an  aagulsr  bsr 
of  metal,  or  a  bar  terminating  in  one  or  more  points ;  on  approaching  your  fiagcr  to 
one  of  the  angles  or  points,  when  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  but  not  in  such  a  nm- 
ner  as  to  produce  an  electric  spark,  you  will  feel  something  exhaled  like  a  gentk 
breath  of  wind,  and  even  with  a  sort  of  crackling  noise. 

But,  if  the  experiment  be  performed  in  the  dark,  you  will  enjoy  a  very  beanttfid 
spectacle ;  for  when  the  electricity  is  strong,  you  will  see  luminous  gerbes  issue  frm 
the  angles  of  the  conductor,  and  these  gerbes  will  be  considerably  increased  on  pre- 
senting your  finger  to  them. 

You  will  discover,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  cause  of  this  gentle  breath,  accom- 
panied with  noise,  is  nothing  else  than  the  eruption  of  the  electric  fluid,  whatever  it 
may  be,  from  the  electrified  body,  which  rushes  towards  your  finger.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  it  is  a  body,  since  it  re-acts  against  another  body.  It  will  be  found  alio  that 
this  dispersing  electricity  has  a  peculiar  smelL 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  the  electrified  body  is  angular,  it  loses  much  sooner 
the  electricity  which  has  been  communicated  to  it.  These  angles  and  points  seen 
to  be  so  many  spontaneous  discharges  of  the  electric  matter ;  they  ought  therefore  to 
be  avoided  in  bodies  intended  to  be  electrified,  and  in  which  you  are  desirous  to  msia- 
tain  the  electricity  as  long  as  possible. 

EZPBBIUBNT  IX. 

Dijfirence  between  Pointed  and  Bhmt  BodUe^ 
Electrify  strongly  in  the  dark  a  common  conductor,  or  any  other  body  whatever, 
not  angukr,  and  when  it  is  strongly  charged,  present  to  it  a  blunt  body,  such  ss  the 
finger  or  a  spike  rounded  at  the  end,  holding  it  so  near  it  as  to  elicit  the  electric  spsrk. 
But  if  you  present  to  it  a  very  sharp  instrument  or  spike,  you  will  see  a  luflohioBS 
star  formed  at  the  extremity  of  it,  even  before  it  is  brought  so  near ;  and  if  the  etee- 
trified  body  does  not  every  moment  receive  a  fresh  supply  of  electricity,  it  will  thus 
soon  be  deprived  of  it. 

If  this  spike  be  supported  by  a  cake  of  resin,  it  will  itself  become  electrified ;  hot 
the  electricity  of  the  conductor  will  not  be  entirely  destroyed. 

It  appears  from  this  experiment,  that  if  the  luminous  gerbes,  in  the  preceding  one, 
are  formed  by  a  matter  which  flows  off  firom  the  electrified  body,  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  is  contrary :  they  are  formed  by  a  matter  whidi  throws  itself  towards 
the  point  presented  to  the  electrified  body.  What  indeed  can  be  said  when  we  obosfve 
B  non-electrified  body  becdme  so  by  this  method ;  but  that  the  electric  matter,  firSt 
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or  fluid,  wbateyer  it  be,  proceeds  from  the  electrified  body  to  aootberi  especially  u 
it  it  certain  that  the  former  thereby  loies  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  iti  electricity, 
according  to  drcumstaDces ;  that  b  to  say,  according  as  the  other  stands  on  the  floor,  or 
is  insulated  ? 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  following  is  a  singular  and  remarkable  property  of 
pointed  bodies.  The  extraordinary  use  which  Dr.  Franklin  made  of  it  will  be 
shewn  hereafter. 

■XPBAIMSKT  z. 

Method  of  knowing  whether  a  body  be  in  a  ttate  of  Eleetrieity. 

When  two  bodies  are  equally  electrified,  if  they  be  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other,  no  sign  of  electricity  will  be  manifested  between  them,  by  sparks  or  any 
electric  emanation. 

This  may  be  easily  proved ;  for  if  a  person  electrified  by  touching  the  conductor, 
gives  his  hand  to  another  electrified  in  the  same  manner,  there  will  be  no  ipark. 

These  two  persons,  however,  may  know  that  they  are  electrified  by  the  following 
sign.  Let  each  of  them  take  in  his  hand  a  thread,  made  of  any  non-electric  substance, 
or  a  cork  ball  suspended  from  such  a  thread ;  if  these  two  balls  or  two  threads  repel 
each  otheri  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  persons  are  in  an  electric  state. 

BXPXRniENT   XI. 

JDistineHon  between  the  two  kind*  of  Electricity, 

Provide  two  electric  machines,  one  of  them  constructed  as  they  were  formerly, 
that  is,  with  a  glass  globe,  and  the  other  with  a  globe  of  sulphur  instead  of  glass :  if 
a  conductor  be  then  electrified  by  each  of  them  at  one  of  its  ends,  you  will  see  with 
astonishment,  if  the  machines  are  moved  with  equal  velocity,  that  scarcely  any  sparks 
can  be  extracted  from  the  conductor.  The  case  certainly  would  not  be  the  same,  if 
the  conductor  were  electrified  by  means  of  two  glass  globes  at  the  same  time,  or 
with  two  globes  of  sulphur ;  the  sparks  would  be  much  stronger  than  if  one  globe 
had  been  pot  in  motion. 

Remark, — This  experiment,  which  Dr.  Franklin  says  he  made  at  the  request  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Kinnersley,  seems  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  the  difference  be- 
tween electricity  communicated  by  glass  and  that  communicated  by  sulphur ;  and 
consequently  estabUsbes  the  distinction  of  vitreous  and  sulphureous  or  resinous 
electricity ;  a  distinction  before  asserted  by  Dufay. 

Dufay  indeed  had  observed,  that  though  two  bodies  electrified  by  glass  or  sulphur 
mutually  repelled  each  other,  yet  when  one  of  them  was  electrified  by  the  one  of  these 
substances,  and  the  other  by  the  other,  instead  of  repelling  they  attracted  each  other. 
We  do  not  think  that  any  stronger  proof  of  the  two  states  can  be  desired. 

If  to  this  be  added  the  above  experiment  of  Dr.  Franklin,  how  can  we  elude  the 
consequence  which  he  and  Dufay  deduce  from  it?  For,  it  is  well  known  that  two 
bodies  equally  electrified  by  a  glass  globe,  may  touch  each  other  without  producing  a 
•park,  and  without  the  electrical  virtue  being  diminished  in  either  of  them.  Since 
these  bodies  then  electrified,  one  by  the  glass  and  the  other  by  the  sulphur,  mutually 
destroy  each  other's  electricity,  the  one  must  be  of  a  nature  contrary  to  the  other, 
and  entirely  different. 

Some  able  philosophers,  however,  notwithstanding  these  reasons,  persist  in  rqect- 
ing  this  distinction  \  but  in  our  opinion  they  labour  under  the  influence  of  prejudice, 
or,  being  seduced  by  peculiar  ideas,  keep  their  eyes  shut  against  the  light.  We  are 
inclined  to  think,  that  if  the  Abb^  Nollet  had  not  previously  formed  his  system  on 
electricity,  he  would  have  adopted  the  distinction  of  the  two  kinds. 
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However,  as  this  is  tbc  proper  place,  we  sball  here  give  an  idea  of  Dr.  FVMklin^s 
fystem  in  regard  to  elect  rid  tj.  According  to  this  oelelfraied  philoaopber,  all  bodicfia 
tbeir  natural  state  contain  in  their  substance,  or  on  their  sorfiwe,  •  eertain  qoantitjr 
of  a  fluid,  which  is  the  electric  fluid.  The  air,  which  when  drj  is  not  a  eooductor  of 
electricity,  prevents  its  dispersion.  But  the  friction  of  cerhun  bodies,  gbn  for 
example,  collects  on  the  snr&ce  of  them  a  greater  quantity  of  the  fluid ;  so  that  if  the 
glass  be  in  contact,  or  very  near  to  a  body  electric  by  communicatioi^  such  as  a  warn 
of  iron,  the  fluid  accumukted  on  the  surfiiee  of  the  glass  tends  to  paas  into  the  nam 
of  iron,  in  order  to  preserve  an  equilibrium.  By  these  means  this  mass  acquires  s 
greater  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  is  then  electrified  positwelf.  But  if  the 
electric  body,  instead  of  acquiring  by  friction  a  greater  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid, 
ioscs  some  of  what  it  had,  as  is  the  ease  with  sulphur,  the  body  in  contact  with  it  mil 
lose  a  part  of  its  own  natural  electricity,  and  will  then  be  electrified  negaHcehf*  The 
one  will  have  more  electric  fliiid  than  it  has  in  its  natural  state,  and  that  of  all  the 
bodies  which  have  a  communication  with  the  earth ;  the  other  will  have  less.  Soch 
is  the  nature  of  potitive  and  negative  electricity. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that  it  does  not  clearly  appear  how  friction  shoold 
accumulate,  on  the  surface  of  the  rubbed  body,  a  greater  quantity  of  the  electric 
fluid.  It  is  not  even  known  whether  the  effect  of  friction  is  to  accumulate  the  flsid 
on  the  glass,  or  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  it ;  whether  it  lessens  it  on  sulphur  and 
resins,  or  increases  it.  Hence  it  is  uncertain  which  is  the  positive  and  which  the 
negative  electricity ;  but  we  know  beyond  a  doubt  that  their  effects  are  contrary,  and 
this  is  sufficient.  Several  reasons,  however,  make  it  probable  that  the  electricity  pro- 
duced  by  the  friction  of  glass,  is  the  positive  or  accumulated  electricity. 

Notwithstanding  this  uncertainty,  Franklin's  theory  has  a  great  advantage  over  that 
of  the  Abbe  Nollet.    The  latter  supposes  a  matter  diffused  throughout  all  bodies, 
and  even  in  the  atmosphere,  which  with  all  other  electricians  he  calls  the  ehetrk 
fluid.     In  this  he  agrees  with  Dr.  Franklin ;  but  he  thinks  the  effect  of  friction  is  to 
make  this  fluid  sometimes  issue  from  the  pores  of  the  body  rubbed,  and  sometimes  to 
attract  it.     Electricity  therefore,  or  the  electric  fluid,  is  sometimes  ej/tumd  and  some- 
times affluent ;  and  it  is  by  means  of  this  efl9uence  or  aflSuence  that  this  philosopher 
explains  all  the  phenomena  of  electricity.    But  the  great  defect  of  this  system  is, 
that  every  thing  in  it  is,  as  we  may  say,  arbitrary.     What  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
affluent  fluid,  may  be  explained  by  the  effluent.     These  are  the  different  matters  of 
Descartes,  or  his  subtle  matter,  which  may  be  applied  to  every  thing.     On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  system  of  Franklin,  the  effects  are  much  better  connected  with  the  causes, 
even  supposing  them  hypothetical.     Why  does  a  spark  issue  when  a  body,  positively 
or  negatively  electrified,  is  brought  near  to  another  which  is  in  its  natural  state? 
The  answer  is  easy.     The  electric  fluid  accumulated  on  the  one  side,  and  extended 
in  the  form  of  an  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  on  the  surface  of  a  body,  puts  itself  in 
equilibrium,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  another  electric  atmosphere  less  condensed : 
the  fluid  divides  itself  equally  between  the  two  bodies ;  which  cannot  be  done  with- 
out an  exceedingly  rapid  movement  that  produces  light.    But  what  is  most  remark- 
able in  the  hypothesis  of  Franklin,  and  is  almost  the  touchstone  of  truth,  is,  that 
even  the  bare  description  of  the  simplest  experiment,  to  those  who  have  properly 
comprehended  this  hypothesis,  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  immediately  to  gness 
toe  result.    The  case  is  not  the    same   with   the  system  of  the  Abb^  Nollet : 
none  of  the  effects   about  to    be  produced  are  foreseen,  and  if  every  thing  be 
explained,  it  is  because  no  effect  is  connected  with  its  cause.    Had  the  phenomenoo 
been  quite  contrary,  .it  might  have  been  explained  with  the  same  ease  :  effluence 
cQuld  be  employed  instead   of  affluence ;  one  is  the  remedy  or  supplement  of  the 
other. 
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We  must  however  acknowledge,  tbtt  there  are  tome  facts  diflScult  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  motion  of  the  electric  fluid,  which  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
Franklin's  system. 

For  example,  when  the  finger  is  brought  near  to  a  body,  electrified  either  positively 
or  negatively,  why  do  we  see  a  double  spark  proceed  from  each  of  these  bodies? 
It  would  appear  that  it  ought  to  proceed  only  from  that  which  is  endowed  with 
positive  electricity. 

In  a  certain  experiment,  in  which  a  quire  of  paper  is  pierced  by  the  electric  spark, 
why  is  the  rough  edge  of  the  hole  turned  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which 
it  ought  to  be,  if  the  fluid  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  electrified  body  were 
the  only  one  that  proceeded  to  the  body  negatively  electrified  ?  We  shall  omit 
several  others,  which  have  been  remarked  by  the  partiouis  of  the  Abb^  Nollet,  and 
only  observe  that  there  is  still  reason  to  suspend  our  opinion  on  the  mechanism  of 
this  phenomenon. 

BXPXRIHENT   XII. 

The^Leyden  Floik,  and  Shock. 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  natural  philosophy  a  phenomenon  more  astonishing  than 
that  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  Provide  a  flask  of  very  thin  white  gUss,  with 
a  long  neck,  and  fill  about  two  thirds  of  it  with  water,  or  metallic  filings,  or  raspings 
of  lead.  Close  it  with  a  cork  stopper,  and  introduce  into  it,  through  the  cork,  an 
iron  wire,  so  as  to  be  immersed  with  one  end  in  the  water  or  filings,  while  the  other 
projects  some  inches  beyond  the  cork,  and  terminates  in  a  blunt  or  crooked  extre- 
mity. 

When  the  flask  is  thus  prepared,  lay  hold  of  it  by  the  belly,  and  present  the  iron 
wire  to  the  conductor  of  the  electrifying  machine  while  in  action.  By  these  means 
the  flask  will  be  charged.  While  the  wire  is  in  contact  with  the  conductor,  if  you 
then  endeavour  to  touch  the  latter,  or  the  iron  wire,  with  the  other  band,  you  will 
experience  throughout  your  whole  body  a  violent  shock,  which  will  seem  to  aflfect 
more  particularly,  sometimes  your  breast,  sometimes  your  shoulders,  and  sometimes 
your  arm  or  wrist. 

The  same  effect  will  be  experienced  if  you  retire,  holding  the  bottle  by  the 
belly  with  one  band,  and  touch  the  iron  wire  with  the  other. 

Nay,  a  chain  may  be  formed  of  as  many  persons  as  you  choose,  holding  each  other 
by  the  hand,  and  without  being  insulated.  The  first  person  holds  the  bottle  in  his 
hand,  or  only  touches  it,  while  the  iron  wire  is  in  contact  with  the  conductor ; 
and  the  last  touches  the  conductor ;  all  those  who  form  the  chain  will  experience 
the  before-mentioned  shock  at  the  same  instant.  When  the  flask  is  of  considerable 
siae,  and  has  been  well  charged,  the  shock  is  sometimes  so  violent,  that  those  sub- 
jected to  it  suffer  a  momentary  loss  of  respiration.  The  celebrated  Muschenbroek, 
to  whom  M.  Cuneus  exhibited  this  phenomenon,  which  he  had  discovered  by  acci- 
dent, received,  according  to  every  appearance,  a  violent  shock  s  since  in  announcing 
It  to  the  French  philosophers,  he  protested  that  he  would  not  expose  himself  to  it 
a  second  time  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.  It  is  however  probable  that  he 
afterwards  became  bolder.  As  this  sin^lar  experiment  was  first  performed  at  Ley- 
den,  it  is  generally  called  the  Leyden  experiment,  and  the  bottle,  so  prepared,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  Leyden  fiaek  or  phial. 

The  French  philosophers  once  formed  a  chain  900  toises  in  length,  by  means  of 
200  persons,  all  connected  by  iron  wires ;  and  all  these  persons  experienced  the 
shock  at  the  same  instant.  Another  time  they  tried  to  transmit  the  shock  along 
an  iron  wire  2000  toises  in  length,  and  the  experiment  succeeded,  though  the  wire 
passed  over  the  wet  grass,  and  newly  ploughed  land.    In  short,  they  comprehended 
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in  the  chain  the  water  in  the  grand  bason  of  the  TaiUeries,  which  h  nearly  an  acre 
in  extent,  and  the  shoclc  was  transmitted  yery  well  across  it. 

Remarks, — ^I.  As  some  inconrenience  resulted  from  the  weight  of  the  water  or 
filings,  put  at  first  into  the  flask,  the  idea  was  afterwards  conceived  of  covering  the 
inside  of  it  with  a  metallic  coating.  This  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  The  most 
simple  is  to  pour  into  the  bottle  strong  gum  water,  and  to  moisten  with  it  the  part 
intended  to  be  coated.  The  superfluous  gum  water  is  then  poured  out,  and  very 
fine  copper  filings  are  put  into  the  bottle ;  these  filings  adhere  to  the  gom  water, 
and  form  an  internal  coating,  which  must  be  in  contact  with  the  irou  wire,  that  the 
bottle  may  be  charged. 

The  effect  of  the  Leyden  flask  may  be  increased  also  by  covering  a  great  part  of 
the  outside  of  it  with  tin-foil. 

II.  The  flask  may  be  charged  in  another  manner,  that  is  to  say,  externally.  For 
this  purpose,  hold  it  suspended  in  the  one  hand  by  the  hook  or  iron  wire  on  the 
outside,  and  bring  the  outside  into  contact  with  the  electrified  conductor.  If  it  be 
then  touched  on  the  outside  with  the  other  hand,  you  will  experience  a  shock.  You 
may  form,  in  like  manner,  a  chain  of  several  persons,  the  last  of  whom,  or  the  one 
farthest  distant  from  the  person  who  holds  the  iron  wire,  by  touching  the  outside  of 
it,  will  produce  the  same  phenomenon  throughout  the  whole  chain. 

III.  Dr.  Franklin  observed  the  following  very  singular  circumstance,  which  takes 
place  in  performing  the  Leyden  experiment :  if  you  are  desirous  of  charging  the  in- 
side of  the  jar  or  flask,  the  outside  must  communicate  with  some  body  which  is  m 
conductor  of  electricity ;  for  if  the  flask  be  placed  on  a  cake  of  resin,  it  will  be  in 
vain  to  electrify,  by  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  the  wire  which  touches  the  water 
or  metallic  coating  in  the  inside :  the  flask  will  not  become  charged.  Is  it  neeesary. 
before  it  can  be  charged,  that  in  proportion  as  the  electricity  is  accumulated  on  one 
side,  it  should  be  diminished  on  the  other  ?  This  is  the  conclusion  which  Dr.  Frank* 
lin  forms,  and  which  appears  indeed  to  be  agreeable  to  reason.  But  bow  is  it  that 
the  electric  fluid  is  expelled  from  one  side,  while  the  other  becomes  more  highly 
charged  with  it  ?    This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  considerable  difllculty. 

IV.  The  jar  seems  to  be  impermeable  to  electricity,  at  least  when  cold,  or  when 
it  has  only  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Franklin  once  tried  to  grind 
away  the  belly  of  a  charged  flask,  which  was  of  the  usual  thickness.  He  ground 
down  I  of  its  thickness,  without  its  being  discharged,  which  would  have  been  the 
case  if  the  fluid  in  the  inside  had  pommunicated  with  that  on  the  outside.  It  ia  to 
be  wished  that  this  philosopher  had  continued  to  diminish  the  thickness,  until  a  dis- 
charge had  taken  place. 

But  when  the  glass  is  dilated  and  softened  by  a  heat  which  brings  it  nearly  to  a 
state  of  fusion,  it  then  not  only  becomes  a  conductor  of  electricity,  but  the  charged 
jar  discharges  itself  spontaneously. 

y.  If  a  chain,  suspended  from  the  conductor,  be  introduced  into  the  flask  while 
held  in  the  hand,  it  becomes  charged  in  the  like  manner ;  but  if  the  flask  be  lowered 
in  such  a  manner,  as  no  longer  to  support  any  portion  of  the  chain,  it  then  gives  no 
more  signs  of  electricity. 

There  is  reason  thence  to  conclude  that  the  electricity  with  which  the  inside 
of  the  bottle  is  charged,  ought  to  have  for  its  support  some  non-electric  matter,  or  a 
conductor  of  electricity.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  charge  an  empty  boftUe, 
or  a  bottle  not  covered  in  the  inside  with  a  metallic  coating. 

VL  If  the  inside  of  the  bottle  be  charged,  making  it  communicate  by  the  booked 
wire  with  a  conductor  positively  electrified,  the  outside  will  then  be  negatively 
electrified ;  for  the  outside  will  attract  the  small  ball  of  cork  suspended  from  the 
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eoDduGtor,  while  the  hooh  of  the  flask  repels  it  But  it  is  well  known  that  an  elee- 
trified  body  repels  another  electrified  like  itself;  it  attracts  only  bodies  not  electri- 
fied, or  electrified  in  a  contrary  sense.  Since  the  outside  of  the  bottle  then,  elec- 
trified by  the  hook,  attracts  the  small  ball  of  cork,  the  electricity  of  which  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  the  conductor,  or  of  the  inside  of  the  jar,  the  exterior  elec- 
tricity mnst  be  of  a  nature  entirely  different. 

yiL  If  you  have  two  equal  flasks,  equally  charged,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and 
if  you  then  bring  them  near  to  each  other,  so  as  that  the  hooks  or  the  sides  of  them 
be  in  contact,  they  will  not  be  discharged ;  but  if  you  apply  the  hook  of  the  one 
to  the  side  of  the  other,  a  discharge  will  immediately  take  place. 

If  one  of  the  flasks  be  charged  by  a  globe  of  sulphur,  and  the  other  by  a  globe 
of  glass,  if  the  hook  of  the  one  be  then  made  to  approach  the  hook  of  the  other,  or 
the  side  of  the  one  the  side  of  the  other,  they  will  be  disoharged. 

VIIL  If  several  persons,  instead  of  holding  each  other  by  the  hands,  present  to 
each  other  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  at  the  distance  of  one  or  two  lines,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  last  touches  the  conductor,  you  will  observe  between  all  the  fingers 
an  electric  spark,  and  each  will  experience  a  shock. 

IX.  If  the  persons,  instead  of  holding  each  other  by  the  hands,  form  a  communi- 
cation with  each  other  by  holding  glass  tubes  filled  with  water,  and  stopped  with  a 
cork,  through  which  passes  an  iron  wire  immersed  in  the  fluid,  and  which  is  in  con- 
tact with  each  person,  at  the  moment  when  the  last  person  touches  the  conductor, 
or  the  wire  immersed  in  the  flask,  you  will  perceive  a  train  of  light  in  the  water 
in  each  tube,  which  will  be  wholly  illuminated  by  it. 

X.  The  chain  being  formed,  if  one  or  two  or  more  persons  form  a  new  one,  con- 
nected on  one  side  with  those  who  form  the  first  chain,  and  on  the  other  side  with 
another  person  of  the  same  chain,  those  of  the  lafcter  will  experience  nothing ;  the 
electric  fluid  seems  to  proceed  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  first  chain,  by  the 
shortest  route. 

XI.  Some  beautiful  effects  of  colour  may  be  obtained  by  passing  the  shock 
through  different  sorts  of  wood.  And  if  the  shock  be  passed  through  a  lump 
of  sugar,  or  over  a  piece  of  chalk,  they  will,  in  the  dark,  exhibit  a  sort  of  phos- 
phoric  illumination  for  some  time.- 

XXPSBIMBNT  Xni. 

Another  method  of  giving  the  ihoch,  nomeliff  by  an  electric  pane  of  glasB, — To  pierce 

a  quire  of  paper  by  the  electric  aparh. 

Does  the  singular  effect  observed  in  the  pceceding  experiment  depend  on  the  figure 
of  the  Leyden  jar,  or  merely  on  the  nature  of  the  glass?  This  question,  which 
naturally  occurs,  is  answered  by  the  following  experiment :  it  proves  that  the  effect 
alluded  to  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  glass. 

Take  a  pane  of  glass  of  any  dimensions,  and  cover  both  sides  of  it  with  tin-foil, 
leaving  on  each  side  a  border  of  the  glass  uncovered;  place  the  glass  horizontally  on 
a  non-electric  supporter,  and  make  the  chain  of  the  conductor  to  fall  on  its  surface. 
If  you  then  put  the  machine  in  motion,  the  glass  will  become  charged  like  the  Ley- 
den flask ;  that  is,  if  resting  one  side  of  the  discharger  on  the  upper  surface,  the  other 
be  applied  to  the  lower  one,  you  will  extract  a  strong  and  powerful  spark.  If  the 
glass  be  large,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  touch  one  of  the  surfaces  with  the  one  hand, 
and  the  other  with  the  other. 

If  you  are  desirous  to  pierce  a  quire  of  paper  with  the  electric  spark,  yo<i  must 
proceed  as  follows.  Extend  a  piece  of  iron  wire  on  a  table,  and  place  over  it  the 
pane  of  glass,  so  that  the  end  of  the  wire  shall  touch  the  coating  of  the  lower 
side :  on  the  upper  coating  place  a  quire  of  paper ;  then  electrify  the  upper  surface  by 
means  of  the  chain  of  the  conductor,  which  must  be  made  to  fall  upon  it.    When 
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yoa  think  the  electricity  is  rtrj  stroog,  bring  ooe  of  the  cads  of  tbe  dinliugu  infeo 
contact  with  the  wire,  and  apply  the  other  end  to  the  paper.  A  Tery  atmng  ipark 
willimiefrooi  it,  withanoiie  like  the  report  of  a  pislol ;  and  the  qaire  of  paper  w31 
be  piereed  throogh  and  through. 

If  the  eiperijnent  be  nnde  with  a  piece  of  glaai  of  about  85  indwa  aqnaret  150 
sheets  of  paper,  and  even  OMire,  may  thus  be  pierced. 

A  very  remarkable  drcmnstaaoe  will  be  noticed  in  oakii^  thb  experinicDt 
There  will  not  be  an  indentation  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  a  protrusion  on  tbe 
other,  bat  a  protrusion  on  both  sides ;  as  if  the  eleetridty  had  pasted  out  of  the 
paper  on  both  sides. 

This  method  of  performing  the  Leyden  experiment  is  attended  with  the  advinti^ 
of  greatly  increasing  its  effect;  for  the  sur&oe  of  the  laigest  flask  can  contain  no 
more  than  two  or  three  iqpare  feet.  But  a  pUte  of  glass,  36  inches  in  cTCiy  £ko> 
tion,  contains  9  square  feet,  and  the  effect  is  thereby  increased  in  the  nine  propor- 
tion. 

It  may  be  easily  seen,  that,  in  perfonning  this  experiment*  you  most  take  care 
not  to  stand  in  the  circle  between  the  upper  and  lower  surfMe^  otherwise  yoa  miglit 
run  the  danger  of  being  killed. 

EXPBRnUMT  XIT. 

Meam  qf  increasingt  as  it  were,  wdefautel^,  the  force  of  eUctriciijf^^The  Ekdric 

Battery. 
A  single  flask,  charged  with  electricity,  does  not  produce  a  very  great  effect:  but 
this  effect  is  increased  according  as  the  volume  of  the  jar  is  augmented.  It  woold 
howerer  be  inconvenient,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  obtain  jars  beyond  a  certain 
sixe ;  for  this  reason  several  jars  have  been  substituted  in  the  room  of  one ;  hot 
the  united  effect  of  them  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  unless  great  precautions  are 
employed. 

For  this  purpose,  instead  of  long-necked  flasks,  several  large  cylindric  jar^  of  a 
much  greater  length  than  breadth,  must  be  employed.  It  is  not  necessary  how> 
ever  that  their  diameter  should  be  very  great,  because  cylinders  of  a  small  diame- 
ter have,  in  proportion  to  their  solidity,  a  greater  surface,  and  surfiu^  is  what  it 
required  to  be  increased.  They  are  lined  on  the  inside  with  a  coating  of  tin-foil, 
which  covers  the  bottom  and  sides  to  within  two  inches  of  the  brim.  And  they  are 
coated,  in  the  same  manner,  on  the  outside :  after  which,  they  are  arranged  dose 
to  each  other  in  a  box,  lined  also  in  the  inside  with  tin  foil  and  copper  filings.  The 
tin-foil  communicates  with  a  wire  ring  projecting  from  each  jar,  and  to  these  nogs 
is  attached  the  chain,  by  means  of  which  a  communication  is  established  between 
any  body  and  the  exterior  part  of  the  battery. 

To  establish  a  communication  with  the  inside  of  the  jars,  a  piece  of  iron  wire, 
twisted  at  the  lower  end,  and  terminating  at  the  upper  end  in  a  ring,  must  be 
made  to  pass  through  the  cork  stopper  of  each  jar,  so  as  to  descend  to  the  bottom 
of  it.  A  metal  rod,  having  a  ball  at  each  end,  passes  through  all  the  rings  of  the 
same  row :  and,  to  establish  a  communication  between  the  rods,  the  chain  of  the 
conductor  is  miBide  to  rest  on  them ;  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  you  nay 

charge,  if  necessary,  only  one  or  two  rows  of  the  Jan.  by 
ftg^  4&  making  the  chain  to  rest  on  one  rod  only,  or  on  two,  ftc 

Such  is  the  construction  of  an  electric  battery,  the  repre- 
sentation of  which,  supposing  it  to  consist  of  only  nine  jars, 
each  15  inches  in  height,  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  containiiy 
12  inches  of  coated  surface,  which  gives  altogether  ^  sqoare 
feet,  is  seen  Fig.  48.  A  similar  battery  of  64  jars  would  gire 
48  square  feet,  and  yet  form  only  a  box  of  two  feet  tome  inches 
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•quare,  and  from  15  to  18  inehes  in  height  The  effect  of  such  a  battery  would  be 
prodigiooi. 

The  method  of  using  this  apparatus  Is  as  follows.  To  charge  the  jars,  make  the 
chain,  which  proceeds  from  the  conductor  of  the  machine,  to  rest  on  the  rods,  and 
turn  the  gfaua  globe  or  plate  for  some  time.  Experience  will  shew  how  many  turns 
of  the  machine  will  be  necessary  for  thia  purpose ;  if  the  jars  are  over-charged, 
they  will  discharge  themselves  with  a  loud  report.  When  they  are  in  the  proper 
state,  if  you  wish  to  discharge  them,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  lay  hold  of  the 
chain,  which  communicates  with  the  outside  by  means  of  the  discharging  rod,  and 
to  bring  the  end  of  it  into  contact  with  the  conductor;  a  strong  spark  will  be  elicited, 
and  the  jars  will  be  discharged. 

If  a  person,  holding  the  end  of  the  chain,  should  touch  with  his  finger,  either 
the  conductor  of  the  machine,  or  one  of  the  rods  which  touch  the  inside  of  the 
jars,  he  might  be  killed  in  consequence  of  the  terrible  shock  he  would  experience. 
If  a  flask  indeed,  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  strongly  charged,  give  by  its  discharge 
a  violent  shock  in  the  arm  and  breast,  we  may  form  some  notion  of  the  effect 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  discbarge  of  12,  15,  20,  30  or  50  square  feet. 
Electricians  therefore  ought  to  be  very  attentive  to  themselves,  and  to  the  specta- 
tora.  for  fear  of  some  fatal  accident. 

Ail  philosophers,  who  perform  electrical  experiments  on  a  large  scale,  have  at  pre* 
sent  a  similar  apparatus,  of  greater  or  less  size.  It  is  by  these  means  that  they  fuse 
metals,  which  can  be  reduced  even  to  a  calx;  that  they  communicate  the  magnetic 
virtue  to  a  needle,  or  change  its  poles,  or  imitate  the  effects  of  thunder,  and  so  on, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

EXPERIMENT    XT. 

To  kill  an  animal  by  mtans  of  eUetricity. 

.  Affix  the  chain,  which  communicates  with  the  outside  of  the  battery,  to  one  of 
the  anioul's  feet ;  and  then  with  the  discharging  rod  form  a  communication  between 
the  animaVs  skull  and  one  of  the  rods  that  communicate  with  the  inside :  the  animal, 
if  it  be  even  a  sheep  jor  perhaps  an  ox,  will  be  struck  dead. 

Kemark, — It  has  been  observed  that  the  flesh  of  animals,  killed  in  this  manner,  is 
immediately  tit  for  being  eaten  :  for  the  shock  which  kills  them  is  similar  to  that  of 
lightning,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  animals  killed  by  lightning  pasti  very 
speedily  to  a  state  of  putrefaction.  This  artificial  lightning  might  therefore  be  em- 
ployed to  kill  those  animals  which  are  intended  to  be  immediately  used  as  food  : 
they  will  be  what  is  called  mortified  in  a  minute.  But  as  the  operation  is  .danger- 
ous. Dr.  Franklin  humorously  advises  philosophers  to  be  on  their  guard,  lest  in  at- 
tempting to  mortify  a  pullet  they  should  mortify  their  own  flesh. 

BXPBRIXENT  XTT. 

Produetijn  of  Magnetism  hy  EUeiriciiy. 

Provide  a  steel  needle,  like  that  of  a  compass,  some  inches 
in  length,  and  place  it  between  two  plates  of  glass,  so  that  its 
two  ends,  a  and  b,  shall  project  a  little  beyond  them.  Then 
make  one  of  its  ends  a  communicate  with  the  conductor  of  the 
electric  machine,  or  any  one  of  the  transverse  rods  of  the  electric  battery ;  charge 
the  battery  strongly,  and  discharge  it  through  the  needle  by  means  of  the  discharging 
rod,  bringing  the  end  of  the  chain,  which  communicates  with  the  outside  of  the  jara, 
to  the  end  b  of  the  needle.  All  the  electric  fluid  will  pass  through  the  needle,  en- 
tering by  the  end  a,  and  issuing  at  b  ;  and  the  needle  will  then  be  magnetized  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  end  a  will  turn  to  the  north. 

When  a  needle  has  been  magnetised,  if  the  end  a  be  turned  towards  the  north, 
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performing  a  cantnu7  operatioii,  thai  is  to  ny,  making  tlie  elaelrie  flnid  pam  fraa 
B  to  A,  the  needle  will  be  an-magnetiied ;  mod  hj  repeating  the  aaaw  operatiaa  il 
will  be  magnetised  in  a  contrary  sense ;  that  is,  in  sudi  a  manner  thai  the  end  a  viD 
turn  to  the  north. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  this  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  the  dectrie 
fluid.  If  it  be  less  in  the  second  operation  than  in  the  first,  some  samll  portieB 
of  BMgnetbm  may  remain ;  if  it  be  much  more  considerable,  the  poles  may  be  Ranged 
by  the  first  shock. 


To  Fmu  MetuU  by  aw«u  of  EUitrieity. 

This  experiment  is  one  of  the  most  curious  that  are  performed  by  eleetiieity. 
Take  an  iron  wire  half  a  line  in  diameter,  and  suspend  from  it  a  weight  of  about  6 
pounds ;  then  by  means  of  a  battery,  consisting  of  from  16  to  25  jars,  make  the 
electric  fluid  pass  along  it ;  the  wire  will  immediately  stretch  itself,  and  sumitiiaii 
will  break.  But  this  could  not  be  the  case,  were  it  not  softened  or  mollified  in  sobs 
part  of  its  extent. 

Another  Method. — Take  a  piece  of  very  thin  gold  leaf,  and  having  cot  it  into  a 
slip  of  two  inches  in  length,  and  a  line  in  breadth,  put  it  between  two  plates  of  glass, 
very  dose  to  each  other ;  then  place  these  plates  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  form  part 
of  the  electric  circle  of  a  strong  battery,  consisting  of  50  or  00  jars.  The  gold  lesf 
will  pass  through  the  state  of  fusion ;  and  what  proves  it  is,  that  several  of  its  parts 
will  be  incorporated  vrith  the  glass  itself. « 

But  if  you  place  between  the  glasses  and  the  gold  leaf  two  bits  of  card,  sad 
squeeze  the  pistes  of  glass  closely  together,  the  electric  spark  -made  to  pass,  ss 
above,  through  the  gold  leaf  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  will  reduce  it,  in  a  grsit 
measure,  into  that  kind  of  purple  powder,  known  in  chemistry  under  the  nsnie 
of  the  precipitate  of  Casttvs  ;  because  this  preparation  was  first  invented  or  simpli- 
fied by  that  chemist.  The  two  cards  will  be  dyed  of  the  same  colour,  which  may 
be  heightened  by  repeating  the  operation  with  new  bits  of  gold  leaf. 

Silver  leaf  treated  in  the  same  manner  gives  a  powder  of  a  beautiful  yeUov 
colour. 

Copper  leaf  gives  a  green  powder. 

Tin-foil  gives  a  white  powder. 

Platina,  treated  in  thia  manner,  is  reduced,  after  repeated  shocks,  to  a  blackith 
powder,  which  when  applied  to  porcelain  produces  a  dark  olive  colour. 

In  short,  we  are  assured,  by  different  chemical  proofs,  that  these  calces  are  exactly 
the  same  as  those  produced  by  longer  processes. 

For  these  experiments  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Comus,  so  celebrated  for  his  industry 
and  address,  and  who  united  to  the  most  extraordinary  talents  in  this  way  the  most 
profound  knowledge  in  different  parts  of  philosophy.  A  drcumstantial  and  truly 
interesting  detail  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  '*  Journal  de  Physique  "  for  the  yev 
177a 

BZPEUMBNT  ZYin. 

Which  proves  the  identity  oflAghtnimg  ond  the  EUetrieai  Sptrk, 

On  a  high  insulated  place,  such  as  the  summit  of  a  tower,  fix  in  a  vertiesl  diiee- 
tion  an  iron  rod,  terminating  in  a  very  sharp  point.  The  higher  thia  point  is  ia  the 
atmosphere,  the  better  will  the  experiment  succeed.  This  bar  must  be  supportsd 
by  some  base  to  insulate  it  firom  every  body  capable  of  conducting  eleetridty. 


•  We  hare  seen  thin  effcded  by  a  battery  fonned  of  fDor  phial  slsnes*  eacb  aboaft  t«* 
in  diameter,  and  eight  isehca  high. 
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Tben  wait  till  a  itonn  takei  place,  and  when  a  thunder  doud  pasies  over  the  rod, 
or  near  it,  touch  it  with  an  iron  rod  attached  to  a  glaM  handle.  Tou  will  not  fiul 
to  extract  tparkt  from  it,  aometiniet  very  large,  and  aoeompanied  with  a  loud  noise. 
It  will  be  dangerous  however  to  approach  too  near  it ;  for  the  rod  is  sometimes  so 
highly  diarged  with  electricity,  that  the  sparks  proceed  to  the  distance  of  some  feet» 
and  make  a  noise  like  the  report  of  a  pistoL  Mr*  Richman,  professor  of  mathematica 
at  Petersbnrgh,  and  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  that  dty,  fell  a  victim,  as  is 
well  known,  to  an  experiment  of  this  kind ;  for  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness,  having 
approached  too  near  the  machine,  he  was  struck  dead,  and  all  those  effects  observed 
in  persons  killed  by  lightning  were  seen  on  his  body. 

This  aeddent  has  induced  some  philosophers,  who  study  eleeUidty,  to  arrange  thdr 
madiine  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  can  never  become  too  much  charged  with  eleetridty. 
For  this  purpose,  they  place  at  some  distance  from  the  rod  a  piece  of  sharp  pointed 
metal,  which  communicates  with  the  floor  or  the  mass  of  non-electric  bodies.  This 
point,  when  the  eleetridty  48  moderate,  will  attract  none  of  it ;  but  when  very  strong, 
it  will  draw  it  off,  as  we  may  say,  and  discbarge  it  insensibly ;  so  that  it  will  accumu- 
late only  in  such  a  moderate  quantity  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  michief.  The  nearer 
the  point  is  to  the  rod,  the  more  it  will  absorb  of  the  eleetridty. 

By  its  means  it  may  be  known  in  obscurity  whether  the  cloud  be  electrified  posi- 
tively or  negatively  ;  for  in  the  first  case  you  will  observe  at  the  point  a  simple  lumin- 
ous star,  or  very  short  gerbe ;  in  the  second,  you  will  observe  a  large  and  beautiful 
gerbe. 

It  is  customary  also  to  place  near  the  bar  a  metal  ball  suspended  by  a  silk  tnread ; 
and,  at  a  little  fiirtber  distance,  a  bell  eommuuicating  with  the  body  of  the  building. 
The  use  of  this  apparatus,  is  to  inform  the  observer  that  the  bar  is  electric;  for  at 
the  moment  when  it  is  charged  with  electricity,  it  attracts  the  ball  which  possesses 
none,  electrifies  it,  and  propels  it  against  the  bell ;  the  sound  of  which  announces 
that  the  electric  cloud  has  produced  its  effect.  The  degree  of  the  electricity  also  is 
indicated  by  the  same  means ;  for  if  it  be  very  strong,  the  vivadty  of  the  ringing  is 
proportioned  to  it,  and  the  observer  is  warned  to  be  on  bis  guard. 

This  experiment,  without  either  a  tower  or  a  terrace,  may  be  performed  in  a 
chamber.  Nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  place  in  the  chimney  a  bar  of  iron,  in- 
sulated by  means  of  silk  strings,  which  keep  it  firm  on  every  side.  The  point  of  Ibis 
bar  must  rise  some  feet  above  the  top  of  the  chimney  :  12  or  15  feet,  and  even  less 
will  be  suiBdent.  Every  time  then  that  an  electric  cloud  passes  over  the  chimney, 
the  bar  will  emit  signs  of  eleetridty,  if  touched  with  caution,  or  by  means  of  a  few 
electric  bells  ai  ranged  near  it. 

Instead  of  this  apparatus,  Father  Cotte,  an  asdduous  observer  of  all  meteorological 
phenomena,  places  in  a  transverse  direction,  between  two  elevated  places,  an  iron 
chain,  the  links  of  which  are  furnished  with  sharp  points.  The  two  ends  of  the 
chain  are  supported  by  silk  strings,  covered  with  pitch.  From  the  middle  of  the 
chain  proceeds  another,  of  the  same  form  and  size  as  those  used  for  electric  experi- 
ments, which  is  conveyed  into  the  apartment,  dther  through  the  chimney  or  the 
window,  by  means  of  silk  strings  which  support  it.  At  the  end  it  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  metal  ball,  which  will  produce  sparks  much  more  considerable  than  the 
chain  itself  would  do.  The  multitude  of  points,  with  which  the  chain  is  covered, 
furnish  such  a  quantity  of  electric  matter,  that  the  ball  must  not  be  touched  without 
great  drcnmspection. 

ilesutrA.— This  curious  experiment,  highly  interesting  to  philosophy,  was  proposed 
and  announced  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin,  in  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Collinsyn, 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety  ;  but  it  was  performed,  for  the  first  time,  at  Marly,  by 
M.  Dalibart  and  M.  Raulet  the  Cure  of  that  place,  on  the  10th  of  May  1752.  It  was 
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Afterwards  ezfaibiied  before  tbe  king  and  tlie  whole  oowt.  Sinee  that  tine  H  Ins 
been  r^|>eated  by  ▼arioas  pbilosopbersy  aod  at  present  notbing  is  more  comoiofi  tkn 
this  electrical  apparatus,  which  shews  the  identity  of  the  electric  floid  and  bghtmng. 
Bat  it  is  to  America,  and  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  partiealar,  that  we  are  originally  in. 
debted  for  it. 

From  this  discovery  we  can  deduce  the  explanation  of  seTeral  phenomena ;  for 
which  no  proper  cause  had  been  before  assigned.  Of  this  kind  are  those  fires  oftea 
observed  during  storms,  on  the  top  of  steeples,  at  the  extremity  of  the  masts  and  yardi 
of  ships,  which  the  ancients  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Castor  and  PoUnx,  and 
which  are  known  to  tbe  modems  under  that  of  the  fire  of  St.  Elmo.  It  is  nothii^ 
else  than  the  electric  fluid  of  the  donds  attracted  by  the  points  of  these  steeples,  or 
the  iron  at  the  summits  of  the  masts.  Cciar  relates,  that  a  great  storm  haling  cone 
on  while  his  army  was  arranged  in  the  order  of  battle,  flames  were  seen  to  issue  fron 
the  points  of  the  soldiers'  pikes.  This  phenomenon  has  nothing  wonderful  in  it  to 
those  acquainted  with  electricity.  The  flames  observed  were  the  electric  fluid,  whieb 
escaped  from  these  points ;  the  douds,  in  idl  probability,  being  electrified  negatively, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Franklin,  is  often  the  case. 

EXPXRIMKXT   XIX. 

Which  prove*  the  aaate/aet  im  amoiher  auniMr.— 71s  EUeirie  Eu, 

It  is  sometimes  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  raise  an  iron  rod  to  a  great  heigfat ; 
and  therefore  another  artifice  has  been  devised  to  deprive  the  douds,  in  some  measorcb 
of  their  electric  fluid  or  lightning.  It  is  by  means  of  the  paper  kite,  a  sonll "— 1*«»* 
more  employed  before  that  time  by  young  persons  and  school-boys  than  by  philoso- 
phers ;  but  the  use  made  of  it  by  some  of  the  latter  has  in  some  measure  en- 
nobled it. 

Provide  a  kite,  covered  %rith  silk,  of  a  pretty  large  sixe^  such  as  5  or  6  feet  in 
length  at  least ;  for  the  larger  it  is  the  higher  it  will  rise,  on  account  of  the  weight 
of  the  cord  being  less,  in  comparison  of  the  force  with  whidi  the  wind  tends  to 
elevate  it.  Adapt  to  the  head  of  it,  a  very  delicate  rod  of  iron,  extending  on  the  one 
side,  along  the  lower  axis  of  the  kite,  to  the  point  where  the  cord  is  affixed  to  it»  and, 
on  the  other,  terminating  in  a  sharp  point  projecting  beyond  the  kite ;  so  that  when 
the  machine  is  at  its  greatest  height,  it  may  be  nearly  vertical,  and  rise  above  it  ahoat 
a  foot.  The  cord  may  be  of  common  pack-thread,  with,  a  very  flexible  copper-wire 
twisted  round  it,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  lower  strings  of  some  musics]  in- 
struments, but  much  closer.  This  is  done,  because  hemp,  unless  moistened,  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  electridty.  To  the  extremity  of  this  rod  is  attached  another  of  silk, 
some  feet  in  length,  to  insulate  the  kite,  when  it  has  reached  its  greatest  height; 
and  near  this  silk  string  is  connected  with  the  cord  of  the  kite  a  small  tube  of  tin- 
plate,  about  a  foot  in  length  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  spaifcs 
ftom  it. 

When  these  arrangements  are  made,  expose  the  kite  to  the  wind,  when  yoa 
observe  a  storm  approaching,  and  suffer  it  to  rise  to  its  greatest  height,  if  the  silk 
string  be  then  made  fiist  to  some  fixed  object,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  siriag 
shall  not  be  moistened  by  the  rain,  you  will  not  fail  to  observe  very  often  exceedin^y 
strong  signs  of  electridty,  and  sometimes  so  powerful  that  it  would  be  daogeroos  to 
touch  the  string  or  tube  without  the  utmost  caution. 

For  this  purpose,  affix  to  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  or  a  large  stick  of  Spanish  wax 
of  about  a  foot  long,  a  piece  of  iron  some  inches  in  length,  having  a  small  metal 
chain  banging  down  from  it  to  the  earth.  Without  this  precaution,  weak  sparks  only 
would  be  elicited,  because  the  piece  of  iron,  being  itself  insulated,  would  oo  the  first 
touch  be  electrified  like  the  cord  of  the  kite. 

M.  de  Romas,  the  first  person  in  Europe  who  employed  this  method  of  drawing 
>1ectridty  from  tbe  clouds,  caused  a  kite  7)  feet  in  length,  and  3  in  breadth,  at  its 
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diameter,  to  riie  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  550  feet,  and  produced  by  it 
the  most  extraordinary  eflTeets.  Having  imprudently  touched  the  tube  of  tin-pIAte 
^viih  his  finger,  he  received  a  violent  shock ;  but  happily  the  electricity  had  not  nearly 
acquired  its  utmost  strength ;  for  the  storm  increasing,  some  time  after  he  felt,  at  the 
distance  of  more  than  three  feet  from  the  cord,  an  impression  similar  to  that  made  by 
a  spider's  web ;  he  then  touched  the  tube  of  tin-plate  with  the  discharging-rod,  and 
extracted  a  spark  of  an  inch  in  length  and  three  lines  in  diameter.  The  electricity 
then  increasing  in  a  very  great  degree,  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  foot,  he  ex- 
tracted a  spark  three  inches  in  length  and  three  lines  in  diameter,  the  snapping  of 
which  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  200  paces. 

But  what  was  most  remarkable  in  this  experiment  is,  that  while  the  electricity 
was  nearly  at  its  highest  degree,  three  straws,  one  of  them  a  foot  in  length,  stood 
upright  in  consequence  of  the  attraction  of  the  tin-plate  tube,  and  balanced  them- 
selves for  some  time  between  it  and  the  earth,  always  turning  round,  till  one  of  them 
at  length  rose  to  the  tube,  and  produced  an  explosion  in  three  claps  which  were  heard 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Nerac,  the  experiment  having  been  performed  in  the 
suburbs.  The  spark  which  accompanied  this  explosion,  vms  seen  by  the  spectators 
like  a  spindle  of  fire,  8  inches  in  length,  and  4  or  5  lines  in  diameter.  The  straw 
which  had  occasioned  this  spark  at  last  moved  along  the  string  of  the  kite,  some- 
times receding  from  it,  and  sometimes  approaching  it,  and  producing  a  very  loud 
snapping  when  it  came  near  it.  Some  of  the  spectators  followed  it  with  their  eyes, 
to  the  distance  of  more  than  50  toises. 

Farther  details  respecting  this  experiment,  no  less  interesting  than  curious,  may  be 
seen  in  the  "  Memoires  des  S^avans  Etrangers,"  published  by  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  vol.  ii.  It  was  followed  by  a  great  many  others  of  the  same  philosopher, 
which  prove  that,  even  during  calm  weather,  a  kite  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  so 
highly  electrified,  as  to  make  the  cord  to  sparkle,  and  to  give  violent  shocks  to  those 
who  inadvertently  touch  it. 

We  have  already  said  that  M.  de  Romas  was  the  first  person  in  Europe  who  made 
this  curious  experiment ;  but  it  had  been  made  some  months  before  in  Pennsylvania 
by  Dr.  Franklin ;  for  he  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Mr.  Collinson,  his  correspondent  at 
London,  in  the  month  of  October,  1752.  This  discovery  however  was  not  known  in 
France  till  a  long  time  after ;  and  M.  de  Romas  even  announced  it  enigmatically  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  about  the  middle  of  the  same  year.  Thus,  while  we 
adjudge  the  first  merit  of  the  invention  to  Dr.  Franklin,  we  cannot  help  acknowledg- 
ing that  M.  de  Romas  concurred  in  this  respect  with  the  celebrated  philosopher  of 
Philadelphia. 

BXPERIMSKT  XX. 

7^e  House  itntek  by  Lightning. 
Dr.  Lind  is  the  author  of  this  experiment,  which  serves  to  prove  the  difference 
between  the  effects  of  the  explosion  of  thunder,  when  received  on  a  blunt  end  or  ball, 
or  on  the  sharp  point  of  an  uninterrupted  conductor.    It  displays  in  the  fullest  light 
the  advantage  of  good  conductors  for  preserving  houses  from  lightning. 

A  B  (Fig.  50.)  is  the  model  of  a  small  house,  of  which 
Fig,  50.  c  is  the  summit  of  the  roof;  a  D  is  a  wall  in  which  is 

formed  the  square  hole,  o  f  h  x,  destined  to  receive  a 
square*  board ;  in  this  board  is  placed  diagonally  an  iron 
rod,  which  according  to  the  position  of  the  board  can  be 
disposed  in  the  direction  v  s  or  o  h,  as  seen  in  the  figure. 
L  o  is  an  iron  rod  terminating  in  a  ball  l,  which  ends  at 
the  point  6.  From  h  to  i  is  another  rod  of  the  same 
kind,  the  end  of  which  i  terminates  in  a  chain  of  a 
length  proper  for  the  purpose  intended. 
When  this  arrangement  has  been  made,  place  the  board 
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in  such  a  manner  that  the  rod,  sunk  in  it,  may  be  in  the  direction  F  b  ;  Icaviog  on 
interruption  from  o  to  h.  Then  make  the  chain  pass  round  the  body  of  a  jar,  like 
those  used  for  an  eleetric  battery,  and  charge  the  jar  as  highly  as  possible.  Then  aflKx 
to  one  of  the  legs  of  the  discharging  rod,  furnished  with  a  glass  handlet  the  chain  of 
the  conductor,  and  with  the  other  leg  of  the  rod  touch  the  ball  l,  which  rises  aboYe 
the  roof  of  th6  house,  and  the  rod  g  c.  An  electric  circle  being  thus  formed,  a  strong 
explosion  will  ensue,  and  the  board  f  o  b  a  will  be  thrown  from  its  place  on  account 
of  the  jump  which  the  electric  matter  must  make  from  o  to  h,  to  reach  the  oondae- 
tor,  which  b  interrupted  in  that  place. 

But,  instead  of  a  rod  terminating  in  a  ball  l,  substitute  a  rod  ending  in  a  sharp 
point,  and  place  the  board  f  o  b  E  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  small  rod  b  i  oiay 
be  in  the  direction  oh;  if  you  then  repeat  the  same  operation  as  be£M«, 
the  electricity  will  silently  pass  along  the  rod  i.  o  h  i,  without  displacing  aoy 
thing. 

This  is  an  exact  representation  of  what  takes  place  when  a  building  is  struck  by 
lightning.  The  top  of  the  building  receives  the  shock,  and  the  lightning  foUowa 
the  first  metallic  conductor  it  finds,  without  doing  it  any  damage,  provided  it  be  of 
a  sufficient  size ;  but  if  this  conductor  be  any  where  interrupted,  it  makes  an  ex- 
plosion, and  blows  to  pieces  the  walls,  the  wainscoting,  &e.,  till  it  finds  a  new  con- 
ductor. At  every  interruption  a  new  explosion  takes  place,  to  the  great  danger  of 
those  who  are  in  the  neighbourhood ;  for  as  the  body  of  a  man  is  a  pretty  good  con- 
ductor  of  electricity,  on  account  of  the  fluids  with  which  it  abounds,  it  attacks  him 
in  preference,  and  infallibly  destroys  him« 

But  if  the  rod,  elevated  above  the  house,  terminates  in  a  sharp  point,  and  if  the 
conductor  is  not  interrupted,  nothing  of  this  kind  will  take  place.  There  may  be 
some  slight  explosion  at  the  point  of  the  bar ;  but  the  electric  fluid  or  lightning 
thence  follows  the  conductor  to  its  extremity,  which  is  sunk  in  the  earth  to  a  depth 
sufficient  to  reach  moisture. 

M.  Sigaud  de  la  Fond,  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  rendered  this  experiment 
still  more  sensible,  by  the  disposition  he  gave  to  the  small'  house.  It  was  such  that 
the  electric  explosion  blew  up  the  roof,  and  separated  the  walls. 

EXPERIMENT  XXt. 

7^  Ship  Btmek  by  or  preserved  from  Lightning, 
This  experiment,  in  some  respects,  is  merely  a  variation  of  the  preceding.    We 
have  introduced  it,  however,  because  it  is  no  less  amusing,  and  is  equally  calculated 
to  prove  the  utility  of  uninterrupted  metallic  conductors,  for  preventing  damage  by 
lightning. 

In  the  middle  of  a  small  boat,  representing  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  raise  a  tube  about 
eight  inches  in  height,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  represent  the  main-mast.  Fill 
this  tube  with  water ;  and,  having  closed  both  its  extremities  with  two  pieces  of 
cork,  introduce  through  them  two  pieces  of  iron  wire,  so  that  the  ends  of  them 
shall  be  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from  each  other,  in  the  inside.  The  lower 
piece  of  wire  must  be  immersed  in  the  water  in  which  the  vessel  floats,  and  the 
upper  one  must  terminate,  without  the  tube,  in  a  small  knob. 

Now,  if  a  communication  be  established  between  the  exterior  surfiuse  of  an  electric 
battery  and  the  lower  wire,  and  if  the  end  of  the  iron  chain,  which  is  connected 
with  the4D8ide  of  the  battery,  be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  upper  wire,  the  exploaioo 
of  the  electric  matter,  passing  from  the  end  of  one  wire  to  that  of  the  other  in  the 
tube,  will  be  such,  even  if  a  small  part  only  of  the  chain  be  employed,  that  it 
will  shatter  the  tube  to  pieces  ;  and  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  being  pierced,  it  will 
ink.  Such  is  the  manner  nearly  in  which  the  mab-mast  of  a  ship  is  shivered  by 
aghtning,  so  that  the  vessel  is  in  danger  of  being  lost. 
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But  if  inttead  of  two  wtrei,  ooe  only  be  made  to  pass  through  the  two  pieces  of 
cork  and  the  water  vnth  which  the  tube  is  filled,  and  if  the  same  communication  be 
established  with  the  electric  battery,  the  charge  of  siity-four  jars  may  be  trans- 
mitted  through  the  tube,  without  doing  it  any  injury.  Sometimes  howerer  the 
force  of  the  electric  matter,  or  of  this  small  flash  of  artificial  lightning,  will  be  so 
great,  as  to  destroy  the  metallic  wire. 

Thia  experiment  was  invented  by  Mr.  Edward  Naime,  and  might  easily  be  adapted 
to  represent,  in  a  manner  more  agreeable  to  reality,  the  phenomenaof  a  yessel  struck 
by  lightning ;  but  we  have  chosen  rather  to  describe  it  as  given  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  for  the  year  1773.  It  clearly  shews  how  dangerous  the  interrup- 
tion  of  metallic  conductors  is,  and  how  the  smallest  conductor,  if  properly  con* 
tinued,  will  carry  off  the  electric  fluid. 

OBNKBAL  REMARK. 

On  tkM  analogy  b§t»€€n  Hghtnmg  and  the  eUetrieJlmd. — The  wuan*  o/ueurimg  heuagM 

firom  the  effketa  of  lightning. 

Though  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity  is  suflBciently  proved  by  the  pre- 
eeding  experiments;  to  establish  it  more  completely,  we  shall  mention  some  of 
the  phenomena  roost  commonly  observed  in  the  progress  of  lightning,  when  it 
ialls  on  a  house  or  any  other  object. 

The  first  of  these  phenomena,  or  what  takes  place  most  frequently,  is,  that  the 
lightning  runs  along  metallic  bodies,  wherever  it  meets  with  them  in  its  wa). 
For  want  of  metallic  bodies,  it  explodes,  or  attaches  itself  to  moist  bodies,  or  to 
animals,  which  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  fluids.  Hence  it  is  often  observed, 
when  the  lightning  falls  on  steeples,  that  from  the  weather-cock  or  cross  on  the 
summit,  which  receives  the  first  shock,  it  runs  along  the  iron  work,  proceeding  thence 
to  the  roof  or  to  the  inside  of  the  building,  and  there  explodes ;  for  as  it  no  longer 
meets  with  any  thing  besides  wood  or  stone,  which  are  bad  conductors,  it  cannot 
conteniently  pursue  its  coarse;  it  therefore  often  strikes  men  who  are  in  the 
steeple,  in  consequence  of  a  bad  custom  which  prevails  of  ringing  the  bells  on  such 
occasions*  Sometimes  it  falls  on  the  bell,  and  follows  the  rope  to  its  extremity  ; 
and  if  the  rope  at  that  moment  is  held  by  a  man,  he  seldom  escapes  destruction  t 
for  being  a  better  conductor  than  hemp,  the  lightning  seems  to  give  him  a  iatal  pre- 
ference. 

It  very  often  happens  that  the  lightning  melts  the  lead  of  the  cross,  which  it 
strikes  rather  than  other  bodies,  which  are  worse  conductors. 

We  may  thence  explain  also,  why  it  has  happened  that  a  man  with  a  sword  by  his 
side  has  been  struck  by  lightning,  without  sustaining  any  hurt,  and  that. the  point  of 
the  sword  had  been  found  melted  in  the  scabbard  :  it  is  because  the  electric  fluid  pre- 
ferred passing  through  the  sword,  entering  at  the  hilt,  and  issuing  at  the  extremity ; 
and  as  this  extremity  terminates  in  a  sharp  point,  it  found  it  more  compact,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  state  of  fusion.  This  effect  may  be  imitated,  by  causing  a  large 
quantity  of  the  electric  matter  to  pass  through  a  sharp-pointed  wire. 

When  lightning  fidls  on  a  tree,  if  there  be  any  animals  beneath,  they  rarely  escape, 
especially  if  the  tree  be  of  a  resinous  or  oily  nature.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
wood  is  a  bad  conductor ;  the  lightning  therefore  abandons  it  if  there  be  a  better 
conductor,  such  as  an  animal,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  wal- 
nut tree  is  reckoned  to  be  particularly  dangerous :  its  oily  sap  renders  it  a  worse  con- 
ductor  of  electricity  than  any  other. 

But  it  is  when  lightning  ^lls  on  a  house  that  its  predilection  for  metallic  bodies 
principally  appears.  Almost  all  the  accounts  of  the  effects  of  lightning  agree,  in 
representing  the  electric  matter  as  preferring  to  run  along  the  Mrires  fixed  to  the 
bells,  or  the  metallic  edges  of  cornices,  or  looking-classes,  or  pictures,  &e>ff  explodisg 
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every  Ume  tliat  tbu  route*  which  it  finds  most  commodioot,  is  iatefnipled.  It  hH 
been  seen  to  paat  in  this  manner,  through  several  apartments,  and  even  throvgh 
several  stories.  This  route  indeed  is  so  well  established  by  the  observations  which 
have  been  made,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  these  metallic  emdac^ 
tors  had  been  wanting,  or  had  been  inauflSqcnt»  it  wonld  have  orcasiflned  grsst 
damage. 

One  of  the  best  related,  and  most  remarkable  acooaata  of  each  events,  u  that  of 
the  lightning  which  struck  the  hotel  occupied  by  Lord  Tilney  at  Naples,  on  the  dOth 
of  Mttch  1773.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  was  prewat 
in  the  apartment,  through  which  the  lightning  passed,  together  with  BL  de  Saussare, 
professor  of  Natural  history  of  Geneva,  and  they  both  soon  after  evamined  the  whole 
hotel  with  the  utmost  care,  in  order  to  trace  out  the  progrem  of  the  meteor.  The 
circumstances  of  this  event  were  as  follow. 

The  apartmenu  of  Lord  Tilney,  which  consisted  of  nine  rooms  on  m  Aoor,  were 
decorated  with  great  elegance,  like  moat  of  those  belonging  to  persons  of  rank  in  that 
country.  A  very  large  cornice  went  round  all  the  rooms,  and  this  oomioe  was  gilt 
in  the  Italian  manner ;  that  is  to  say  eoated  with  tin-foil,  covered  by  •  yellow  var- 
nish,  in  imitation  of  gold.  From  this  cornice  proceeded  a  great  number  of  plat- 
bands, which  served  as  frames  to  the  tapestry,  and  which  were  gilt  in  the  same  man- 
ner, as  well  as  the  borders  of  the  panels  of  the  wainscoting,  the  frames  of  the  pic- 
tures, and  the  mirrors,  the  door-posts,  &c  The  apartments  above  were  ornamented 
in  the  mme  style.  This  hotel  had  a  profusion  of  such  ornaments,  and  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  all  the  rooms  communicated  with  each  other  by  means  of  the  bell-wiret, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  were  very  numerous. 

Lord  Tilney  had  a  party  to  dinner,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  says,  that  on  this 
occasion  there  were  in  the  hotel  upwards  of  500  persons,  induding  the  domestics.  A 
loud  clap  of  thunder  was  heard,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  apartment*  where  the 
company  were  assembled,  seemed  to  be  on  fire.  Every  one  thought  himself  struck 
by  the  lightning,  and  the  terror  and  confusion  which  this  circumstance  produced 
may  be  easily  conceived.  No  person  however  was  either  killed  or  wounded ;  and 
this  no  doubt  was  owing  to  the  prodigious  quantity  of  metal  conductors,  which 
enabled  the  lightning  to  pass  through  them. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  and  M.  de  Saussure,  having  examined,  soon  after,  and  next 
day,  the  different  apartments,  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  extensive  cor- 
nices were  dsmaged,  and  black  in  a  number  of  places,  particularly  at  the  comers,  and 
where  the  bell-wires  passed  through  them ;  the  gilt  varnish  was  detached  in  many 
parts,  and  thrown  down  in  the  form  of  powder ;  in  some  other  places  the  cords  of 
the  beUs  were  burnt.  In  one  room  where  two  paintings  were  suspended,  one  above 
the  other,  between  the  cornice  and  the  door,  the  lightning  had  paased  from  tiie  cor- 
nice to  the  gilding  of  the  frame  of  the  picture  immediately  below ;  then  to  that  of 
the  second  picture,  and  thence  to  the  frame  of  the  door,  and  its  course  was  maikcd 
on  the  wall,  which  was  whitened  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  by  the 
impressions  of  the  smoke.  In  another  room,  the  lightning  had  also  passed  fiimi  the 
cornice  to  the  frame  of  a  picture,  which  was  in  contact  with  it,  and  thence  to  the 
interior  border  of  the  frame  of  the  door,  making  an  explosion  each  time ;  it  had  then 
descended  along  the  frame  of  the  door,  and  had  split  part  of  a  small  socle,  at  which 
the  mouldings  terminated.  The  same  phenomena  nearly  had  taken  place  in  the 
upper  story. 

It  may  be  seen,  by  this  description,  that  the  lightning  had  preferred  passing  through 
all  these  metallic  materials ;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
great  profusion  of  gilding,  and  to  the  wires  of  the  bells,  that  some  of  the  persons 
present  escaped  being  killed. 

The  predilection  which  the  electric  matter,  or  lightning,  shews  lor  metallic 
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ducton,  iDdnced  Dr.  FnuUin,  about  the  year  1752,  to  propose,  at  Philadelphia,  a 
new  method  of  preserying  edifices  from  this  destruetiYe  meteor.  It  eonsists  in  plac 
ing  OB  the  tops  of  the  houses  an  iron  rod,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  continued 
downwards  by  several  more  rods  joined  together.  The  lowest  rod  ought  to  be  sunk 
in  the  earth  to  a  sufBcient  depth  to  meet  with  moisture,  which,  being  a  gtK>d  conduc- 
tor, will  convey  off  the  electric  matter,  by  transmitting  it  to  the  whole  mass  in  the 
earth.  In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  rod.  Dr.  Franklin  observes  that  three  or  four 
lines  in  diameter  will  be  sufficient. 

In  the  year  J 755,  a  great  many  houses  in  North  America,  and- particularly  in  Penm 
lylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  where  thunder  is  vefy  common,  and  often  falls  on 
buildings,  were  furnished  with  conductors  of  this  kjnd.  It  is  allowed  that  several  of 
these  houses  were  struck  by  lightning ;  but  the  circumstances  always  observed  in 
America,  were  as  follow:  Ist,  that  the  damage  done  to  these  houses  was  less.  2d, 
that  when  they  were  struck,  the  lightning,  instead  of  occasioning  the  same  havoc  as 
in  others,  passed  off  by  the  conductors,  leaving  only  a  slight  impression  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts.  In  these  cases  the  point  of  the  conductor  was,  for  the  most  part, 
found  to  have  been  fused. 

The  object  of  these  rods  is  not  indeed,  as  was  at  first  supposed  in  Europe,  to 
deprive  an  immense  cloud  of  its  electricity,  but  to  furnish  a  conductor  to  that  electric 
matter,  when  by  an  accident,  which  cannot  always  be  avoided,  a  cloud  highly  charged 
with  electricity  has  fallen  on  an  edifice. 

This  expedient,  however,  found  powerful  opponents,  especially  in  France.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  celebrated  abb^  Nollet,  the  rival  of  Dr.  Franklin  in 
the  theory  of  electricity ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  nothing  could  be  weaker  than 
the  arms  with  which  the  French  philosopher  combated  the  American.  They  were 
mere  assertions,  unsupported  by  any  proofs,  or  rather  contrary  to  the  result  of  expe- 
riments. According  to  Nollet,  these  pointed  rods  of  iron  are  more  calculated  to 
attract  the  lightning  than  to  preserve  from  it ;  and  it  is  not  a  rational  project  for  a 
philosopher,  says  he,  to  exhaust  a  stormy  cloud  of  the  electric  matter  it  contains. 
To  answer  these  assertions,  it  is  sufficient  to  be  acquainted  with  the  effects  ot  light-' 
ning.  They  prove,  in  the  most  evident  manner,  that  if  the  places  where  it  fell  had 
been  furnished  with  good  conductors,  no  explosion  would  have  taken  place.  Besides, 
it  is  not  true  that  a  sharp-pointed  rod  attracts  the  electricity  of  a  storm-cloud ;  on 
the  contrary,  if  a  sharp-point  be  presented  to  a  flake  of  cotton,  suspended  from  the 
conductor  of  the  electric  machine,  it  Immediately  repels  it.  Is  it  therefore  better  to 
wait  till  a  storm-cloud,  charged  with  electricity,  and  driven  by  the  wind  against  a 
building,  shall  explode  and  pour  into  it  a  torrent  of  the  electric  fluid,  than  to  draw  it 
off  by  degrees,  so  that  when  it  approaches  the  edifice,  it  shall  be  entirely  deprived  of 
it?  In  regard  to  the  impossibility  of  freeing  a  cloud  entirely  from  its  electric  matter, 
it  is  needless  to  make  many  observations ;  as  all  that  is  meant  is  merely  to  supply  the 
electric  matter,  poured  forth  from  a  storm  cloud,  with  the  easy  means  of  escaping. 

But,  when  it  is  considered,  that  every  time  almost,  that  lightning  has  fallen  in  any 
place,  without  doing  damage,  it  has  followed  conductors  as  small  as  a  bell- wire,  or 
gilding.,  &c,  and  that  it  has  never  exploded  but  when  its  course  was  interrupted, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  rod,  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  diameter,  would  afford  a 
passage  to  all  the  electric  fluid  that  could  be  produced  by  the  largest  cloud. 

Sharp-pointed  conductors,  considered  as  preservatives  against  the  effects  of  light- 
ning, were  opposed  in  England  by  the  noted  electrician  Wilson,  on  the  following 
occasion.  The  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  for  preventing  the  effects  of  light- 
ning, having  excited  the  attention  of  the  government  in  1772,  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  were  consulted  on  the  means  of  securing  from  this  destructive  agent  the 
new  powder  magazines  at  Purfleet.  The  Society  having  appointed  Mr.  Cavendish, 
Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Robertson  to  examine  this  subject ; 
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four  of  these  gentlemen  were  of  opinion,  that  the  magazines  should  be  furnished  with 
sharp-pointed  conductors.  Mr.  Wilson  alone  maintained  that  the  points  of  the  con- 
ductors ought  to  be  blunt,  and  be  refused  to  sign  the  report.  It  may  be  easily  seen 
that  Mr.  Wilson's  motive  was  an  apprehension  that  sharp.pointed  conductors  might 
attract  the  electric  fluid  at  too  great  a  distance.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  paper  written  on 
purpose,  which  contains  an  account  of  new  and  ingenious  experiments,  endeavoured 
to  make  him  change  his  opinion  ;  but  did  not  succeed.  The  magazines  of  Purfleet 
however  were  furnished  with  conductors  according  to  the  idea  of  Dr.  Franklin  and 
the  other  three  commissioners. 

The  sequel  of  this  business  gave  rise  to  the  most  extraordinary  transactions  that 
ever  occurred  in  the  Boyal  Society. 

EXPERIMENT  XXII. 

Of  tome  amMMemmU  founded  on  eUetric  Bepulnon  and  Attraction — T^  Electric 

Spider,  ^c. 

Cut  a  small  bit  of  cork,  or  of  the  pith  of  the  elder  tree,  into  the  form  of  a  spider» 
and  fix  to  it  six  or  eight  cotton  or  linen  threads,  a  few  lines  in  length.  Suspend  this 
Email  figure  from  a  hook  by  a  silk  thread,  and  place  on  one  side  of  it,  and  at  the  same 
height,  the  knob  of  a  small  jar  positively  charged,  and  on  the  other  that  of  a  jar 
negatively  charged,  or  merely  a  similar  knob  not  electrified,  and  communicating  with 
the  general  mass  of  non-electric  bodies.  You  will  then  see  this  figure  first  attracted 
towards  the  electrified  knob,  and  then  repelled  by  it :  and  as  the  filaments  of  the 
threads  will  mutually  repel  each  other,  the  spider  will  appear  as  if  at  work,  and  ex- 
tending its  legs  to  lay  hold  of  the  second  knob.  But  it  will  have  no  sooner  touched 
it,  than  it  will  seem  to  fly  from  it;  for  when  deprived  of  its  electricity  by  the  touch, 
it  will  be  attracted  by  the  first  knob,  from  which  it  will  be  afterwards  repelled ;  and 
this  play  will  continue  as  long  as  there  is  any  electricity  in  the  jar. 

A  common  conductor  charged  with  electricity  will  supply  the  place  of  the  elec- 
trified jar ;  and,  instead  of  the  electrified  knob,  the  finger  may  be  employed.  The 
spider,  after  having  touched  the  conductor,  will  appear  to  throw  itself  on  the  finger^ 
as  if  to  seize  it,  and  will  embrace  it  with  its  legs. 

EXPRRIKENT  XXIFI. 

Tilt  Electric  Wheel  and  Turnspit. 

Construct  a  wheel  consisting  of  eight  or  ten  glass  radii,  implanted  in  a  eommon 
centre,  abont  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  each  furnished  at  the  extremity  widi 
a  ball  of  lead. 

This  wheel  must  be  placed,  in  perfect  equilibrium,  on  a  small  vertical  axis,  which 
turns  in  a  piece  of  glass,  so  that  the  slightest  impulse  can  put  it  ito  motion.  The 
stand,  by  which  it  is  supported,  must  be  susceptible  of  being  insulated. 

Then  provide  two  jars,  one  charged  positively  and  the  other  negatively;  and, 
having  insulated  the  above  wheel,  place  the  two  jars  one  on  each  side  of  it,  so 
that  the  balls  shall  pass  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  knob  of 
each  jar. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  if  this  small  machine  be  in  perfect  equilibrium 
when  one  of  the  balls  approaches  one  of  the  knobs,  that  for  example  which  beloQgs  to 
the  flask  charged  positively,  it  will  be  attracted  by  it,  and  the  machine  will  tend  to 
turn  routid ;  but  the  ball,  by  pasring  near  to  that  knob,  will  be  electrified  positively, 
and  consequently  will  be  immediately  repelled. 

The  same  thing  will  take  place  in  regard  to  the  flask  which  is  charged  n^aUvely : 
the  non-electrified  ball  will  be  attracted  by  it,  and  in  passing  near  it  will  be  elec- 
trified negatively ;  it  will  therefore  be  repelled,  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  it. 

A»  the  same  thing  Ukes  place  in  regard  to  all  the  other  balls,  the  result  will  be 
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a  rircular  motion,  which  will  be  acceleraUd  more  and  more,  nnd  will  continue  at  long 
as  the  two  jara  are  in  a  state  of  electricity.  But  they  may  be  easiljr  kept  in  motion, 
by  making  the  knob  of  a  jar  strongly  charged  touch  that  of  one  of  them,  and  the 
knob  of  the  other  the  side  of  the  same  jar :  by  these  means  the  one  will  be  charged 
positively,  and  the  other  negatively. 

When  the  electricity  is  very  strong,  and  the  machine  is  well  constructed  and  in 
equilibrio,  it  acquires  a  motion  capable  of  turning  a  weight  of  several  pounds  placed 
on  its  vertical  axis. 

The  electricians  of  Philadelphia  employed  this  apparatus  to  turn  a  spit,  when  a 
party  of  them  met  to  amuse  themselves  with  philosophical  experiments.  Being  per- 
suaded, no  doubt,  that  Reason  must  sometimes  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  Folly, 
they  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Skuylkill,  a  river  which  runs  past  Philadelphia, 
and  having  killed  a  turkey,  by  the  electric  shock,  they  placed  it  on  a  spit  adapted  to 
an  electrical  jack,  and  roasted  it  at  a  fire  kindled  by  the  electric  spark ;  they  then  drank 
to  the  health  of  the  European  and  American  philosophers  who  cultivated  electricity,  not 
amidst  the  noise  of  musketry,  but  of  electric  batteries  discharged  at  each  toast.  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  first  of  the  philosophical  electricians,  calls  this  an  electrical  feaU. 

• 

EXPERIMENT   XXIY. 

T%§  Electric  Alarum  and  Electric  Harpsichord, 

Suspend  firom  the  conductor  of  an  electric  machine,  three  bells,  at  the  distance  of 
about  an  inch  from  each  other ;  but  the  outer  ones  must  be  suspended  by  threads  which 
transmit  the  electric  fluid,  and  that  in  the  middle  by  a  silk  thread,  or  other  electric 
subtance.  The  bell  in  the  middle  must  communicate,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
floor,  by  means  of  a  small  chain  or  metallic  wire. 

At  equal  distances,  between  each  of  these  three  bells,  suspend  by  silk  threads  two 
small  balls  of  metal,  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  pulled  a  little  to  the  right  or  lefty 
tbey  shall  strike  against  the  bells. 

If  the  conductor  be  now  electrified,  you  will  immediately  see  these  small  clappers 
put  themselves  in  motion,  and  strike  the  bells  alternately,  which  will  form  a  small 
alarum ;  and  if  the  electric  apparatus  be  concealed  it  will  be  difficult  for  those  pre- 
sent to  discover  the  cause  of  it. 

The  cause  however  of  this  continued  play  may  be  easily  discovered  ;  for,  by  the 
construction  of  the  apparatus,  the  two  lateral  or  outer  bells  are  electrified,  as  soon 
as  the  electric  machine  is  put  in  motion.  The  small  balls  suspended  between  them 
and  that  in  the  middle  will  therefore  be  attracted  by  these  bells ;  but  as  stkm  as  they 
touch  them  they  will  be  repelled,  being  electrified  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are ; 
they  will  then  be  carried  towards  the  middle  bell,  which  having  a  communication  with 
the  floor,  will  immediately  deprive  them  of  their  electricity.  They  must  therefore 
fall  back  towards  the  electrified  beUs,  which  will  attract  them  again ;  and  this  play 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  electric  machine  is  kept  in  action. 

Remark. — ^On  this  principal,  an  instrument  called  the  eUdrical  harpsiekard  has 
been  invented.  The  following  is  a  short  account  of  this  ingenious  machine,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Father  de  la  Borde,  a  Jesuit,  who  gave  a  description  of  it  in  a 
small  work  published  in  1759. 

Suppose  an  iron  rod,  supported  by  silk  strings,  and  furnished  with  two  rows  of 
bells,  each  two  of  which  are  capable  of  emitting  the  same  sound,  because  two  will 
be  required  for  each  tone.  One  of  these  bells  must  be  suspended  from  the  rod  by  a 
wire,  so  that  when  it  is  electrified  the  bell  may  be  electrified  also.  The  other  must 
be  suspended  by  a  silk  string,  and  between  each  pair  of  bells  a  small  ball  of  steel  must 
be  suspended  by  the  same  means. 

The  bell  suspended  from  the  bar  at  the  top,  by  the  silk  string,  is  furnbfaed  with  a' 
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wire  wbidi  proeeedi  downwwdt,  and  is  fixed  by  mother  flilk  ftrin^ .  To  tte  lower 
extremity  is  fiuteped  a  snuill  lever,  whica  in  its  naiial  podtion  rcrts  on  anotber 
insulated  bar,  communicating  as  well  as  the  other  with  the  oondnctor  of  an  dectricd 
machine. 

In  the  last  place,  below  this  second  bar,  u  a  harpsichotd  so  fisposed,  that  when 
one  of  its  kejs  is  touched,  the  other  extremity  of  it  raises  op  the  correspcm^ng  lerer ; 
this  intercepts  the  commonication  of  the  bell  with  the  electrified  oondoctor,  and 
establishes  a  commonication  with  the  general  mass  of  the  earth. 

After  this  description,  it  may  be  easily  eonedred,  that  if  one  of  the  keys  be 
toudied,  while  the  electric  maehine  u  in  motion,  one  of  the  bells  being  electrified,  the 
steel  ball  will  immediately  advance  towards  the  other,  and  being  electrified  by  it,  wiU 
be  repelled  towards  the  first,  which  will  deprive  it  of  its  electricity,  and  theiefore 
it  will  retarn  to  the  other.  This  motion  will  take  place  indeed  with  great  rapi£ty, 
and  the  result  will  be  an  nndnlating  sonnd  resembling  the  vibntions  of  an  organ. 
When  the  lever  falls  down,  the  two  bells  are  equally  electrified,  and  in  a  moment'the 
steel  ball  stops. 

Father  de  la  Borde,  oavmg  conitmcted  this  madiine,  could  oy  practice  peifotin 
on  it,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  correctness,  simple  airs.  But  was  it  of  suflideot 
importance  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  particular  treatise,  since  neither  the  sdenoe  of 
music  nor  the  theory  of  electridty  could  be  much  benefited  bv  it? 

KXPSBIMBST  XXV. 

The  Eketrical  Hortei  which  pur$ue  each  other;  or  the  ElectrieBi  Horee-raee. 

With  two  small  iron  plates,  or  two  small  wires,  construct  a  sort  of  cross,  having  n 
piece  of  copper  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  represent  two  magnetic  needles  crossing  eack 
other  at  right  angles.  The  ends  of  these  four  branches  must  terminate  in  a  point,  and 
about  an  inch  of  the  extremities  of  them,  more  or  less  according  to  the  nze  of  the 
machine,  must  be  bent  back  so  as  to  form  somewhat  less  than  a  right  angle.  On 
these  bent  ends  fix  a  small  bit  of  light  card,  and  place  on  each  the  figures  of  horses 
having  thdr  tdls  turned  toward  the  points.  Then  arrange  the  whole  on  a  sted  pivot, 
rdsed  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  that  the  cross  with  its  load  may  preserve  itself  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  and  have  a  very  easy  rotary  motion. 

Having  then  insulated  the  machine  audits  plate,  if  the  latter,  or  the  point  of  steel, 
be  made  to  communicate  with  the  electrified  conductor,  you  will  soon  see  these  fear 
branches  of  iron  assume,  as  if  spontaneously,  a  rotary  motion  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  in  which  thdr  extremities  are  bent ;  so  that  the  four  horses  will  seem  to 
pursue  each  other  in  a  drcular  course.  And  this  play  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
electridty  lasts,  and  even  longer,  on  account  of  the  acquired  velodty. 

If  the  experiment  be  noade  in  the  dark,  and  without  the  horses,  that  is  to  say  with 
the  four  points  alone,  you  will  see  pendls  of  light  or  dectric  fire  issue  from  then, 
which  will  form  a  very  agreeable  spectacle,  as  the  result  will  be  a  ring  of  fire ;  and 
this  ring  may  be  rendered  larger  by  giving  unequal  lengths  to  the  brandies  of  the 

Several  stages  of  wires,  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  eadi  stage  always 
ing  in  size,  might  be  constructed,  and  by  these  means  a  luminous  pyramid  would  be 
formed. 

The  cause  of-  this  apparently  spontaneous  motion  may  be  eadly  conedved.  It  ia 
the  impulse  of  the  electric  matter,  issuing  from  the  points,  which  meeting  with  the 
air,  experiences  a  reaction,  and  is  impelled  backwards. 

iZemarA.— Some  have  pretended  to  deduce  from  this  experiment  a  pretty  strong 
objection  against  the  hypothecs  of  Dr.  Franklin  ;  for  whether  this  small  niachine  be 
electrified  either  positively  or  negatively,  the  motion  takes  place  in  the  sbbbo  direo- 
tion,  which  has  astonished  those  even  who  are  dedded  Franklinians.  To  as  this 
otgectioa  appears  to  have  little  weight ;  for  in  our  opinion  it  might  be  said,  that  in 
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the  etfeot  negfttive  electricity,  tbe  electric  flaid  which  it  thrown  into  the  points,  can* 
not  be  absorbed,  without  cominanicating  to  them  an  impulse,  which  acts  exactly  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  repulsion  experienced  by  the  electric  fluid,  on  issuing 
from  the  points  when  they  are  electrified  positively. 

fiXPXAIMSNT   XXYI. 

To  cauMt  wriiing  m  Ihsuiioms  ekaraet€r$  to  appear  tmddtnfyt  by  tk€  m§wu  of 

oleetriciiy. 

This  electric  amusement  is  founded  on  a  well  known  observation,  that  if  several 
metallic  wires  be  disposed  together  in  such  a  manner  that  their  ends,  without  being 
in  contact,  shall  approach  very  near  to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  at  tbe  distance  of  a  line 
or  half  a  line ;  if  the  first  be  electrified,  while  the  last  has  a  communication  with  the 
mass  of  non-electric  bodies,  sparks  will  continually  be  emitted  between  the  ends  of 
these  wires. 

The  same  thing  will  take  place  if  the  last  of  these  wires  terminate  in  a  Qoint ; 
for  as  it  will  by  these  means  lose  its  electricity,  there  must  be  a  continual  afflux 
of  new  matter ;  and  this  cannot  be  the  case  without  causing  a  spark  in  each  of  the 
small  intervals,  that  separate  the  ends  of  the  wires. 

This  being  understood,  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  a  series  of  sparks,  forming 
any  representation  whatever,  with  some  limitations,  which  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
might  be  produced,  by  arranging  the  ends  of  the  wires  along  the  outlines  of  any 
figure.  If  tbe  last  of  the  wires  be  then  touched  by  the 'finger,  or,  what  will  be 
still  better,  with  the  exterior  furniture  of  the  Leyden  flask,  there  will  be  instantly 
formed,  in  the  intervals  between  these  wires,  sparks  representing  the  contour  of  the 
figure. 

But,  as  this  would  be  attended  with  difficulties,  it  may  be  easily  executed  in  the 
following  manner.  Cut  a  leaf  of  tin-foil  into  small  pieces,  of  a  line  or  half  a  line 
square,  or  into  the  form  of  a  rhombus  somewhat  elongated.  Then  delineate  on 
paper  the  letters  you  intend  to  represent,  and  having  put  a  plate  of  glass,  about  a 
line  in  thickness,  on  the  drawing,  cement  to  the  glass  the  small  squares  of  tin-foil, 
or  the  rhombs  above  described,  according  to  the  outlines ;   taking  care  that  tbe 

angles  correspond  to  angles,  and  that  they  be  at  the  distance 
^'  ^^' from  each  other  of  about  half  a  line,  as  seen  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  letter  S,  (Fig.  61.)    Then  connect  the  extremity 
of  one  letter  with  the  commencement  of  tbe  following  one, 
by  a  small  bent  metallic  plate,  terminating  on  both  sides  in  a 
sharp  point,  as  seen  in  the  same  figure ;  a  small  plate  of  the 
like  kind  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  letter,  and 
another  from  the  end  of  the  last,  must  proceed  to  the  edge  of  the  glass,  and  be. 
yond  it. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  first  of  these  small  plates  has  a  communication  with 
the  electric  conductor,  and  that  you  touch  the  second,  or  met  vend ;  each  angle 
of  the  small  squares  will  convey  the  electric  fluid  by  a  spark  to  its  neighbour ;  and 
if  the  experiment  be  performed  in  the  dark,  these  two  letters  will  be  oerceived  as 
if  delineated  by  a  series  of  luminous  sparks. 

If  the  last  pUte  communicate  with  a  mass  of  non-electric  bodies  and  if  the  elee- 
tricity  be  strong,  an  exploeion  will  take  place  between  each  square,  which  will  render 
this  writing  luminous.  A  very  brilliant  effect  is  produced  by  passing  an  electric 
thoek  through  the  circuit  proposed  as  above. 

lUmark, — ^But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  cannot  be 
represented  in  a  manner  so  simple  as  the  two  here  given  by  way  of  example.  Thui 
the  O  cannot  be  represented  by  this  method,  as  the  electric  fluid,  insteiid  of  goiiig 
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round  in  a  circle,  woald  proceed  from  tbe  first  to  the  last  square.  The  A  also  would 
remain  truncated  at  its  upper  part,  as  the  electric  matter  would  pass  through  it.  A 
particular  artifice  therefore  is  necessary  to  obyiate  this  inconvenience,  which  occurs 
in  regard  to  a  great  many  other  letters,  such  as  E,  F,  H,  Ac 

This  artifice  consists  in  delineating  one  half  of  the  letter  on  one  side  of  the  glass, 
and  the  other  half  on  the  other,  and  in  forming  a  communication  between  them  by  a 
small  metallic  band,  which,  proceeding  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  side  of  the  glass, 

may  convey  the  electric  matter  from  the 

^'SI2,      j^t  square  of  the  first  half  of  the  o  (Pig. 

52.),  for  example,  to  the  first  square  of  the 
second  half  of  the  same  letter ,  and  then 
uniting,  by  a  similar  band,  the  last  square 
of  that  second  half  with  the  first  square 
of  the  following  letter.  If  Fig.  52  be  carefully  examined,  the  mechanism  of  this 
amuseipent  will  be  easily  comprehended.  The  letters,  or  parts  of  letters,  represented 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  glass,  must  be  strongly  shaded,  and  those  on  the  lower 
lightly.  As  the  propagation  of  the  electric  fluid  is  instantaneous,  no  inconvenience 
can  arise  from  this  method  of  transmission. 

It  may  be  readily  seen  that  such  an  artifice,  in  the  times  of  superstition,  migh 
have  been  employed  to  terrify  the  ignorant.  If  a  number  of  people,  assembled  in  a 
dark  place,  should  see,  after  a  clap  of  thunder,  a  luminous  writing  on  the  wall,  con- 
taining  a  pretended  decision  of  the  Deity,  what  would  they  not  be  capable  of  doing  ? 
and  with  what  terror  would  a  man  be  struck,  who  on  waking  should  see  written  on 
the  glass,  TTiia  day  thou  thaU  die  t 

EXPEBIMXNT  ZXYII. 

Electric  Fire  Worke. 

We  shall  here  describe  a  new  kind  of  spectacle.  We  will  not  absolutely  warrant 
its  success,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  idea  is  susceptible  of  being  carried 
into  execution. 

An  exhibition  of  fire- works  is  generally  composed  of  a  fixed  decoration,  repre- 
senting an  edifice,  suited  to  the  subject,  and  of  various  moveable  pieces  of  fire ;  sach 
as  rockets,  gerbes,  cascades,  fixed  or  revolving  suns,  &c. ;  and  all  these  pieces,  in 
our  opinion,  may  be  represented  by  merely  electric  fire. 

Let  us  first  assume,  by  vray  of  example,'  a  decoration  of  architecture,  which  is 
illuminated  by  a  series  of  lamps,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  trace  out  its  prin- 
cipal parts.  Now,  might  not  a  series  of  points,  rendered  luminous  by  electricity,  be 
substituted  instead  of  these  lamps  ?  The  preceding  experiment  will  furnish  us  with 
the  means  of  accomplishing  this  end ;  for  since  letters,  the  figures  of  which  are  mndi 
more  complex,  may  be  rendered  apparent  by  a  series  of  similar  points,  lines,  tbe 
greater  part  of  which  are  straight  and  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  each  other,  may  be 
represented  with  much  more  ease,  by  attending  to  the  directions  given  in  that  expe- 
riment.   The  following  however  is  another  method. 

On  a  piece  of  very  dry  and  well  planed  resinous  wood,  trace  out  the  defign 
of  your  decoration,  and  mark  by  points  the  places  where  lamps  would  be  suspended, 
were  it  to  be  illiiminated ;  then  place  at  each  of  these  points  a  piece  of  iron  wire, 
one  or  two  Unes  in  length,  and  terminating  on  the  outside  in  a  very  delicate  sharp 
point ;  and  form  a  communication  between  all  these  wires,  by  a  long  piece  of  wire 
connected  with  them.  If  the  electric  matter  be  then  excited  in  a  powerful  manner, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  each  of  these  points  will  emit  in  the  dark  a  small  luminous 
gerbe,  which  will  trace  out  the  design  of  your  architectural  decoration ;  for  It  is 
well  known  that  a  bar  of  iron,  when  strongly  electrified,  tiirows  out  in  the  dark 
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from  all  its  mgles  large  luminous  gerbes,  wbtcb  are  fometimea  several  inefaea  in 
length. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  represent  a  gerbe  of  fire :  a  group  of  iron  wires,  termi- 
nating in  a  point,  will  produce  an  assemblage  of  small  gerbes,  wbidi  together  will 
form  one  of  a  considerable  siie. 

If  a  fixed  son  is  to  be  represented,  it  may  be  done  by  means  of  ten  or  twelve 
points  disposed  in  the  form  of  radii,  at  the  extremity  of  a  wire  which  terminates  in  a 
button,  and  if  twelve  points  be  arranged  in  a  proper  makiner,  they  may  form  a  star  by  the 
emanation  of  the  electric  fluid :  nothing  wiU  be  necessary  but  to  dispose  them  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rockets  are  in  common  fire  works,  to  represent  the  same  thing. 

If  several  pieces  of  iron  wire,  terminating  in  a  point,  and  having  a  communication 
with  a  common  handle,  be  arranged  in  a  semicircular  form,  in  a  direction  inclined  to 
the  horixon,  they  will  represent  a  cascade,  by  the  electric  gerbes  which  issue  from 
their  points. 

If  the  figure  of  a  revolving  sun  be  required,  you  must  construct  a  cross  similar  to 
that  described  in  the  25th  experiment ;  but  instead  of  making  it  turn  round  on  a 
vertical  aus,  it  must  be  brought  into  perfect  equilibrium  on  a  horizontal  one.  The 
luminous  gerbes  which  issue  from  the  bent  points  will  form  a  circle  of  fire,  if  the 
motion  be  rapid,  or  something  that  has  a  near  resemblance  to  a  sun. 

What  may  give  to  this  exhibition  an  air  of  reality,  is  that  it  is  possible  to  accom- 
pany it  with  the  noise  of  an  electric  battery,  which  will  excite  the  idea  of  marroons 
and  sandssons,  a  discharge  of  which  accompanies  in  general  other  fire^works,  if  not 
continually,  at  least  at  certain  intervals.  This  might  be  done  by  means  of  small  elec- 
tric batteries,  discharged  partially  and  successively. 

This,  as  already  said,  is  merely  an  idea,  which  has  need  of  being  subjected  to 
experiment ;  but  in  our  opinion  an  ingenious  artist  might  turn  it  to  advantage.  It 
may  easily  be  conceived,  that  the  electricity  in  this  case  ought  to  be  strong ;  but 
what  could  not  be  done  by  one  electric  machine,  might  be  performed,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  two,  or  three,  or  four. 

EZPBUMBKT  XXYIII. 

On  the  EUctrimty  of  SWL 

We  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  a  few  more  singular  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Symmer,  who  published  them  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year 
1759. 

1st.  During  exceedingly  dry,  cold  weather,  when  a  north  or  north-east  wind  pre* 
vails,  take  two  new  silk  stockings,  the  one  black  and  the  other  white,  and  after 
having  heated  them  well,  put  them  on  the  same  leg :  the  action  of  putting  them  on 
will  itself  electrify  them.  If  you  then  pull  them  off,  one  within  the  other,  making 
them  both  glide  at  the  same  time  on  the  leg,  they  will  be  found  so  much  elec- 
trified, that  they  will  adhere  to  each  other  with  a  greater  or  less  force.  Mr.  Symmer 
once  saw  them  support,  in  this  manner,  a  weight  which  was  equal  at  least  to  sixty 
times  that  of  one  of  them. 

2d.  If  you  draw  the  one  from  within  the  other,  pulling  one  by  the  heel  and  the 
other  by  the  upper  end,  they  will  still  remain  electrified,  and  you  will  be  asto- 
nished to  see  each  of  them  swell  in  such  a  manner  as  to  represent  the  volume 
of  the  leg. 

Sd.  If  one  of  these  stockings  be  presented  to  the  other  at  some  distance,  you  will 
see  them  rush  towards  each  other,  become  flat,  and  adhere  with  a  force  of  several 
ounces. 

4th.  But,  if  the  experiment  be  performed  with  two  pairs  of  stockings,  combined 
in  the  same  manner,  the  one  white  and  the  other  black,  on  presenting  the  white 
stocking  to  the  white,  and  the  black  to  the  black,  they  will  mutually  repel  each 
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other.    If  the  bkek  be  then  preeeiitcd  to  tlie  white,  thejr  will  attnci  €tA  oAcr, 
■nd  become  omted,  or  will  tend  to  onite,  as  in  the  third  ezperincBt. 

5th.  The  Leyden  flask  maj  be  charged  by  these  stoeidngB. 

It  appears  thenee  to  result,  that  silk  mbbed  agaiast  silk  is  capable  of  electrifying; 
bat  for  this  purpose  a  preparstion  must  be  giren  to  one  of  the  pieces :  for  two  white 
or  two  black  stockings,  phured  one  within  the  other,  cannot  dectrify.  Bot  Hia  not  te 
black  as  black,  opposed  to  the  white  as  white*  which  produess  ttis  eflect.  The  Ahb^ 
NoUet  has  shewn,  that  the  preparation  here  alluded  to,  is  the  operation  of  gallaig, 
which  precedes  that  of  dying  bbusk ;  for  two  white  ribbons,  one  of  whidi  only  is 
galled,  if  rubbed  sgainst  each  other  properly,  will  produce  the  same  phinonwM 
of  adhesion,  attraction,  and  repulsion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  case  is  the 
same  in  regard  t«  stockings. 

The  partiaani  of  the  Franklinian  doctrine  respecting  electricity,  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  explain  the  other  phenomena  which  hare  been  mentioned.  Each  stocking 
is  electrified  in  a  different  manner,  one  positively  and  the  other  negatively;  it 
appears  that  it  is  the  white  Which  is  electrified  positively,  or  in  the  manner  of 
glass.  The  swelling  up,  observed  in  each  of  the  insulated  stockings,  is  only  the 
effect  of  repulsion  between  the  bodies  similarly  electrified ;  for  all  the  parte  of  the 
same  stocking  have  received  the  same  electricity.  For  the  like  reason,  two  stoekiiigs 
of  the  same  colour  necessarily  repel  each  other. 

But,  if  a  bbu!k  stocking  be  presented  to  a  white  one,  as  their  electricities  are 
different,  these  two  bodies  will  attract  each  other;  this  phenomenon  is  well  known, 
and  if  not  general  does  not  fail  to  take  place  between  two  bodice  electrified  one 
positively  the  other  negatively,  or  the  one  in  the  manner  of  glass,  and  the  other  in 
that  of  sulphur. 

A  very  remarkable  phenomenon  here  is,  that  two  bodies,  the  one  electrified  pcK 
sitively,  and  the  other  negatively,  according  to  the  language  of  the  franklinianSi 
may  be  applied  tb  each  other,  without  their  electricity  being  deatroyed.  Mr.  Sym- 
mer  remarks  this  with  some  astonishment ;  and  hence  he  was  induced  to  deviate 
from  the  Franklinian  doctrine  in  assigning  reasons  for  it,  which,  as  the  Abb^  Nollet 
observes,  approach  near  to  the  explanation  of  the  latter. 

It  has  since  been  remarked,  that  the  sur&ces  of  two  bodies,  one  of  which  is 
electri6ed  positively,  and  the  other  negatively,  may  be  applied  to  each  other,  with- 
out their  dectridty  being  destroyed.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  electrophonis,  sa 
electric  instrument,  invented  a  few  years  ago.  Nay  more,  these  two 
applied  in  this  manner,  retain  their  electridty  much  longer ;  bat  it  does  not 
fest  itself  when  they  are  separated.  Electridty  is  a  mine,  which,  the  more  it  is 
searched,  presents  new  phenomena  difficult  to  be  explained.  How  this  is  to  be  ex* 
plained,  according  to  the  Franklinian  theory,  we  do  not  know ;  and,  though  attached 
to  the  sdence  we  shall  not  attempt  it. 

SXFBBnUNT  XXTT. 

Which  proves  that  tlectricUy  aeeeUratg*  th§  eauru  cf/Udd$. 
Proride  a  capillary  tube ;  or  a  tube  terminating  in  an  aperture  so  narrow,  thsi 
the  water  which  runs  'through  it  can  issue  only  drop  by  drop.    If  this  water  be 
electrified,  you  will  immediately  see  it  run  out  in  a  continued  stream. 

BxMARKS.— On  the  cotuequenees  of  this  experiment,  and  the  cures  perfcrmeit  er 

said  to  he  performed,  hy  electricity. 

It  is  probable  that  it  was  this  experiment  which  gave  rise  to  the  application  of 
electridty  to  medidne;  for  it  was  natural  to  reason  in  this  manner ;  as  electridty 
accderates  the  course  of  fluids,  it  is  probable  that  it  wiU  accelerate  that  of  the  blood, 
and  of  the  nervous  fluid  in  animals.    But  there  are  oertain  diseases  which  appear 
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to  be  nerely  the  eoue^ence  of  tn  eceumiUation  of  tbe  nervoui  fluid,  tuch  aetbe 
palsy,  end  different  maladiei  depending  on  the  leme  cMse ;  at  deafoeee,  bUndneM, 
&c;  coniequently,  electricity,  by  accelerating  either  the  conne  of  the  blood,  or 
that  of  the  nervoni  fluid,  may  remoTO  that  accumulation,  and  to  will  produce  a 
core  of  the  disease. 

Some  physidans  therefore  began  to  electrify  patients  attacked  by  the  palsy ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed,  as  we  have  the  testimony  of  persons  free  from  every  kind  of 
suspicion,  such  as  M.  Jallabert  of  Geneva,  and  others,  that  the  attempt  was  at* 
tended  with  some  success.  It  is  certain  that  this  celebrated  professor,  and  dtiien 
of  Oeneva,  if  he  did  not  core  radically,  at  least  greatly  relieved  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Noguez,  afflicted  with  a  paralytic  disorder.  This  man,  who  was  incapable 
of  raising  up  his  arm,  after  being  electrified  three  months,  was  able  to  raise  up  a 
large  hammer. 

This  cure,  which  was  published  in  some  of  the  journals,  made  a  considerable 
noise,  as  may  be  well  supposed ;  and  a  multitude  of  electricians,  in  various  parts 
of  Europe,  undertook  the  cure  of  paralytics,  the  dumb,  the  blind,  &c.  We  have  a 
collection,  in  three  volumes,  by  M«  Sauvages,  not  of  these  cures,  for  there  are  few 
to  which  that  appellation  belongs ;  but  of  the  progress  of  this  application  of  elec- 
tricity. There  were  some  however  very  well  established,  such  in  particular  is  that 
of  a  young  man  of  Colchester,  to  whom  Mr.  Wilson  restored  the  use  of  his  eye* 
sight,  which  he  bad  lost  after  a  violent  fever.  In  regard  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
rest,  the  application  was  of  no  effect. 

It  cannot  however  be  denied,  that  on  the  first  application  of  the  electricity,  the 
patients  in  general  experienced  some  relief.  Paralytics  felt,  in  the  palsied  part,  a  kind 
of  heat  and  pricking,  which  seemed  to  announce  the  return  of  sensation ;  the  blind 
sometimes  saw  sparks  of  light ;  but  in  general  nothing  farther  took  place,  and  these 
beginnings,  which  seemed  to  promise  the  greatest  success,  were  not  followed  by 
happy  consequences. 

Some  Italian  philosophers  have  asserted  something  more  marvellous.  About  the 
year  1750  they  announced,  at  Padua,  that  electricity  exalted  and  attenuated  odours 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  passed  through  glass ;  that  purgative  drugs  put  into  a* 
vessel  carefully,  and  hermetically  sealed,  produced  their  effect  on  the  person  who 
held  the  vessel  in  his  hand,  while  it  was  electrified.  This  no  doubt  would  have' 
been  a  noble  discovery  in  medicine ;  but  unfortunately  this  pretended  disco  very, 
announced  with  great  solemnity  to  all  Europe,  vanished  entirely  before  the  enlight 
ened  eyes  of  the  Abbe  Nollet,  who  undertook  a  journey  to  Italy  to  examine  it. 
He  found,  at  least,  that  there  was  precipitation  and  misconception  in  all  these  fine 
assertions,  which  could  not  be  realized  in  his  presence.  Having  repeated  the  expe- 
riment himself  several  times,  in  his  closet,  he  never  found  that  the  most  penetrat* 
ing  odour  passed  through  the  pores  of  a  glass  vessel,  when  properly  closed,  whether 
electrified  or  not  electrified  •  and  the  case  was  the  same  with  the  purgative  emana* 
tions  of  cassia  and  rhubarb. 

M.  le  Roy,  one  of  the  French  philosophers,  who  cultivated  this  branch  of  philo- 
sophy with  the  greatest  care,  was  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  electricity  on  some 
of  his  patients ;  the  first  of  whom  had  been  afflicted  with  a  hemiplegia  for  three 
years ;  another  with  a  gutta  serena ;  and  a  third  with  deafness.  The  electric  mat- 
ter conveyed  several  times  through  the  palsied  parts  of  the  first,  seemed  in  the 
commencement  to  revive  sensation  ;  the  patient  perspired  a  great  deal,  an  effect 
which  could  not  be  produced  by  all  the  medicines  before  administered  to  him. 
After  being  electrified  four  or  five  months,  sensation  and  the  power  of  motion  re- 
turned to  the  palsied  fingers,  and  the  patient  could  lay  hold  of  a  glass,  and  convey  it 
to  his  mouth ;  he  could  even  raise  a  weight  of  40  or  fiO  pounds ;  but  this  com- 
mencement of  a  cure  was  all  that  could  be  effected ;  and  as  the  patient  received  no 
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additional  benefit  from  a  continuation  of  the  same  treatment,  for  four  montfai  bot;^ 
it  was  laid  aside  as  entirely  useless. 

M.  le  Roy  receired  as  little  satisfaction  in  regard  to  his  blind  patient,  though  ia 
order  to  free  the  optic  nerve  from  its  obstruction,  he  had  invented  an  apparatus, 
by  means  of  which  he  gave  him  gentle  shocks  through  the  head.  The  patient,  at 
the  moment  of  the  electric  explosion  through  his  head,  perceived  a  flash,  but  after 
the  electricity  had  been  applied  some  months,  M.  le  Roy  became  tired,  as  befbce,  of 
administering  a  useless  remedy. 

The  patients  labouring  under  deafness  were  not  more  fortunate.  U.  le  Roy 
directed  the  electric  fluid  from  one  ear  to  the  other.  At  eadi  shock  a  kind  of  noise 
was  heard  in  the  head,  which  one  of  them  compared  to  all  the  petards  of  La  Gr^vc 
But  the  auditory  nerves  were  not  cleared,  nor  was  the  dei^ess  removed.  An 
account  of  the  treatment  of  these  patients  may  be  seen  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  for  the  year  1755. 

We  have  read,  somewhere  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  of  an  intermittent 
fever  being  £ured  by  electricity.  This  is  not  impossible ;  as  the  deetridty,  by  acce- 
lerating the  motion  of  the  fluids,  might  act  as  a  tonic. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Abbe  Sans,  Canon  of  Perpignan,  announced  at  Paris  several 
cures  which  had  been  performed  in  his  country  by  electrfdty.  He  published  them  in 
a  particular  work,  with  various  certificates  annexed ;  but  his  operations  on  M.  de  la 
Condamine,  attacked  with  total  insensibility  in  one  half  of  his  body,  and  total  deaf- 
ness, were  attended  with  no  effect.  These  infirmities  indeed  had  taken  root  for 
several  years,  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  unjust  to  require  success  in  any 
attempt  made  to  remove  them.  But  we  never  heard  that  this  electrician  had  ever 
much  success  at  Paris. 

To  conclude,  it  appears  to  us  that  too  great  hopes  were  at  first  conceived  in  regard 
to  the  application  of  electricity  to  such  diseases ;  bat  "that  it  was  not  entirely 
without  effect,  and  that  in  recent  cases  it  might  be  tried  with  some  hope  of  success. 
The  rheumatism,  according  to  M.  le  Roy,  seemed  to  oppose  the  least  resistance  to 
this  remedy,  which  perhaps  acted  by  re-establishing  perspiration.  He  obtained  pro- 
fuse sweats  to  the  greater  part  of  his  patients.  In  short,  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that  it  occasions  in  the  human  body  an  universal  orgasm,  which  under  certain  eireaiB- 
stances  might  be  critical  and  advantageous. 

XXPBBIHENT   XXX. 

Natural  and  Animal  Eleetrieity. 

During  cold  weather,  lay  hold  of  a  cat,  and  draw  your  band  over  her  back  sevenl 
times,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  hair ;  by  these  means  you  will  often  excite 
very  strong  sparks,  which  will  emit  a  snapping  noise. 

Remark. This  however  is  not  the  only  animal  which  exhibits  the  electric  pheno- 
mena by  friction :  even  men,  under  certain  circumstances,  emit  sparks  whiieh  are 
absolutely  of  the  same  nature.  There  are  few  people  to  whom  this  circnmstaace  is 
not  known  by  experience.  It  is  during  cold  winters,  and  after  being  well  heated, 
that  they  exhibit  this  phenomenon.  On  these  occasions,  if  they  throw  off  their  skirt 
in  the  dark,  sparks  more  or  less  vivid,  and  accompanied  with  a  sensible  snapping, 
will  issue  from  it.  Some,  in  consequence  of  a  particular  temperament,  are  more  sub- 
ject to  this  phenomenon  than  others.  In  all  probability,  these  persons  are  rerj 
hairy ;  for  hair,  as  it  approaches  the  nature  of  silk,  is  electric  by  friction ;  and 
according  to  every  appearance,  it  is  the  friction  of  the  dry.  warm  linen,  against  the 
hair,  which  is  also  dry  and  warm,  that  produces  thu  electricity,  and  the  sparks  which 
accompany  it.  In  combing  a  person's  hair  of  a  morning,  in  dry  frosty  weather,  it 
eoomes  very  elastic,  and  manifests  strong  signs  of  electricity. 
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These  laminoui  appearances  were  formerlj  classed  among  the  phosphoric  pheno- 
mena ;  but  since  the  new  discoveries  in  electricity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  the  latter. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  us  to  enlarge  this  part  of  the  Philosophical  Recrea- 
tions much  more,  by  introducing  into  it  a  great  number  of  other  curious  and  surprising 
experiments  relating  to  the  theory  of  electricity ;  but  as  we  must  confine  ourselves 
within  narrow  limits,  we  shall  conclude  this  part  with  a  list  of  the  principal  works  to 
which  those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  electricity  may 
recur.  Of  this  kind  are  "  Essat  sur  Electricite  de  M.  TAbbe  Nollet/*  and  in  particu- 
lar a  work  entitle(^  "  Recherches  sur  les  Causes  particuli^res  des  Phenomdnes  elec- 
triques,et  sur  les  Effets  nuisiblesou  avantageux  qu*on  peut  en  attendre,*'  Paris  1754, 
12mo :  and  to  these  may  be  added  "  Lettres  sur  1* Electricite,"  3  vols.  12mo.  Though 
the  Franklinian  theory  seems,  in  general,  to  have  many  more  partisans  than  thnt  of 
the  Abbe  NoUet,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  latter  applied  to  the  study  of  this  branch 
of  science  with  the  greatest  success.  Besides  the  above,  we  may  refer  also  to  various 
memoirs  of  the  same  author,  in  which  he  discusses  the  theory  of  Dr.  Franklin,  pub- 
lished in  the  "  M^moires  de  I'Academie,  for  1755  and  1760."  &c. ;  and  **  Recherches 
sur  les  Mouvements  de  la  Matidre  ^lectrique,  par  M.  Doutour,"  1760,  12mo.  These 
are  the  best  of  the  works  in  which  the  theory  of  the  French  philosopher  is  illustrated 
and  defended.  * 

The  Franklinian  theory  was  made  known  for  the  first  time,  in  France,  by  a  work 
entitled  "  Experiences  et  Observations  sur  TEctricite,  faites  a  Philadelphie  en 
Amerique  par  M.  Benjamin  Franklin,"  Paris  1756,  12mo;  translated  from  the 
English.  We  have  since  seen  an  edition  of  Dr.  Franklin's  works^  in  two  vols.  4to. ; 
the  first  of  which  contains  all  his  experiments,  and  a  great  many  interesting  facts  in 
regard  to  electricity.  From  these  works  the  reader  may  soon  acquire  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  electricity.  We  ought  to  add  alsodifiTerent  memoirs  of  M. 
le  Roy,  one  of  the  principal  partisans  of  Dr.  Franklin,  published  in  the  '*  Memoires 
de  TAcademie,  for  1754,"  Ac.  A  very  interesting  work  also  on  this  subject,  is  a 
Treatise  by  Father  Beccaria,  entitled  "  Dell*  Electricismo  naturale  e  artificiale,* 
which  appeared  at  Turin  in  1759,  4to.  It  contains  experiments  which  are  strongly 
in  f<ivourofthe  Franklinian  theory,  and  a  great  many  new  observations  concerning 
the  electricity  of  the  clouds.  We  must  not  here  omit  to  mention,  that  Father 
Beccaria  is  one  of  those  philosophers  who  were  most  successful  in  cultivating  the 
science  of  electricity,  and  that  he  discovered  a  number  of  new  and  very  extraordinary 
phenomena.  In  some  of  the  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  likewise,  are 
a  great  many  curious  papers  on  different  electric  phenomena,  by  Mr.  Nairoe  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  Drs.  Lind,  Watson,  &c  ;  but  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  particulaiise 
them. 

In  the  year  1752,  a  work  entitled  *'  Historic  de  I'Electricite/'  was  published  in 
three  small  vols,  duodecimo.  The  author  has. collected  pretty  well  every  thing  that 
had  been  done  or  said  in  regard  to  electricity  before  that  period  ;  but  intermixed  with 
Insipid  witticisms  and  illiberal  sarcasms.  Since  that  period,  however,  Dr.  Priestly,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  English  philosophers,  has  given  a  new  History  of  Electricity, 
which  is  much  better  and  more  instructive.  A  French  translation  of  it  appeared  at 
Paris  in  1771 1  3  vols.  I2mo.  To  these  we  may  add  the  following  works: — Adams's 
Essay  on  Electricity,  8vo.  1787 ;  a  complete  Treatise  on  Electricity  by  Cavallo, 
3  vols.  8vo ;  and  a  learned  Work  on  the  subject,  in  4to.  1779,  by  Lord  Malion,  now 

Earl  Stanhope. 

• 

A  most  excellent  Treatise  on  Electricity,  by  Dr.  Roget,  Secretary  to  the  Royal 
Society,  has  recently  been  published  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge. 


TetfaaprtetdiiiKvtidMMlligartinndSMtrid^,  wetkaDhere  mti  wAcM 

Mcomt  of  tk«  ■odm  il»  <i  1 1 1  li  ■  ia  kii>dnd  bcmncWi  of  m^k«. 

If  we  lake  ■  pbte  of  ddc  ft,   (Kg.  5S.)  »ai  amt  c  <d 
Fig.  SS.  copper,  and  putiallf  imBcm  theBiadnrtH  wlphuie  Kid, 

"  ^  kcepiag  tkcir  nppei  cdga  i>  eortaet,  bat  tbcir  lower  Hga 

'  ■pwt,  wc  alttll  find  that  a  eoBtuxd  outeat  of  drctridij 

f»nnfrwn  tbcDDc  toth«  acidi&oaiUwMidlo  tbcooppa. 
and  fnm  the  eoppet  to  tke  (uie,  uxl  to  oa  tkrongh  the 
add,  copper,  alid  ciae  in  cootiDBed  •oMMeioB,  i>  the  nae 


If,  iiutwd  of  jcMDii^tlie  metal  platea,  thej  be  eoaaeetcd 
by  •  wire,  m  in  Fig.  54,  tbe  Mate  efleet  will  be  rnioai. 
fig.  Si,  The    coane  of  the  electric  eunent  will  be,  id  tk 

fluid  from  the  one  towardi  the  copper,  ban  the  cop- 
pet  tfaroDgh  the  wire  to  rhe  line,  Ac  Bj  iepontiai 
the  wire  ai  at  r,  tbe  cnireat  an;  be  pasted  tbioogb 

II  aaj  body  which  it  m^'  he  wiihed  lo  lubieet  to  iti 
]  action.  The  direction  of  tbe  current  ii  indicated  bj 
tbe  arrow*.  Whea  onited,  tbe  wire  w,  proceeding 
*  froDi  tbe  copper,  ii  impartiDg  electricity  to  x,  whid 

ii  in  connectioii  witb  tbe  tine  plate.  Tbe  wire  w  it 
^^^  therefore  cooridered  ai  b«ing  in  a  positiTe  a>d   i  in 

a  negative  etate  of  clectridtf.  Eitber  of  tbcM 
arraogementt  ii  called  a  galranic  circle. 

Though  the  electrical  effecta  of  ihi*  (imple  apparatai  are  in  general  very  helAt, 
it  bai  been  foond  pouible,  by  a  imall  appantiu  of  thii  kind  to  exbibit  aone  of  the 
Dioreenergetic  tSTectiof  galvaoinn.  In  Dr.  Tbompcon'i  Annali  of  Pbiloaopbj,  Dr. 
WoUaiton  hu  dncrihed  what  he  call*  an  elementar;  batter;,  b;  which  be  railed  (b> 
temperatare  ofa  slender  piece  of  wire  to  ared  beat. 

lie  following  i«  Dr.  W.'i  deaeription  of  tbe  miniature  initrument  : 

"  The  tmallett  batter;  t  hare  formed  of  tbii  eonitruction  coniiited  ofa  tbimble 
without  it*  top,  Battened  till  ita  oppoiite  lidei  were  about  j^  of  an  inch  aeunder.  Tbt 
bottom  part  wai  then  nearl;  one  inch  wide,  and  the  top  about  f^,  and  >■  iti  lengtb 
did  not  exceed  'J^ofan  incb,  the  plateof  line  to  be  inserted  was  leu  than  )of  a>quwt 
inch  in  dimentiooa. 

"  Previous!;  to  inaertion,  a  little  apparatui  of  wire,  through  which  tbe  commonio- 
tion  wai  to  be  made,  waiioldered  to  tbe  line  plate.and  id  edge*  were  then  coated 
witb  lealing  wai,  which  not  onl;  prevented  metallic  contact  at  thou  fatU,  bit 
alio  served  to  fii  tbe  line  in  ita  place,  bf  beating  the  thimble  to  a«  to  melt  the  wu. 

"A  piece  of itiong  wire,  bended  lo  that  its  two  eitremitiei  could  be  aoldeiedta  tbe 
upper  corner*  of  the  flattened  thimble,  served  both  aa  a  handle  to  tbe  batter;,  and  si 
a  medium  to  which  the  wire*  of  commanieation  from  the  line  could  be  aoldoed. 

"  The  condueting  apparatus  consisted,  in  the  bnt  place,  of  two  wires  of  platina about 
1^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  one  incb  long,  cemented  together  b;  glaae  in  two  part*; 
to  tbat  one  end  of  each  wire  was  united  to  tbe  middle  of  the  other.  These  wires 
were  then  turned,  not  only  at  their  extremitle)  for  the  purpose  of  being  soldered  to 
the  line  and  to  tbe  handle,  but  also  in  the  middle  of  tbe  two  adjacent  parts  fat  re- 
ceiving tbe  fine  wire  of  communication. 

"  One  incb  of  silver  wire  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  platinum  at  its  cen- 
tre 1^  part  of  the  silver  in  diameter,  was  then  bended  so  tbat  the  middle  of  tbe  platini 
would  be  freed  from  its  costing  of  silver  b;  immenion  in  dilute  mtrout  add.  Tbe 
portion  of  silver  remaining  on  each  eitremit;  served  to  stretch  the  fine  filament  ti 
platina  across  tbe  conductors  during  tbe  operation  o{  soldering ;    a  little  a ' 
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niae  being  tlicn  placed  on  the  pointa  of  contact,  the  soldering  waa  effected  without 
dUBcttltyy  and  the  two  looae  ends  were  readily  removed  by  the  ailver  attached  to 
them. 

'*  It  ihonld  here  be  obaerTed,  that  the  two  parallel  conductors  cannot  be  too  near 
each  other,  provided  they  do  not  touch,  and  that,  on  this  account,  it  is  expedient  to 
pass  a  thin  file  between  them,  (previously  to  soldering  on  the  vrire)  in  order  to 
remoTC  the  tin  from  the  adjacent  surface.  The  fine  wire  may  thus  be  made  as  short 
as  from  y^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  length  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  measure  this  with  preci- 
sion, since  it  cannoVbe  known  at  what  points  the  soldering  is  in  perfect  contact. 

'*  The  acid  which  I  have  employed  with  this  battery  consist^  of  one  measure  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  about  50  equal  measures  of  water ;  for  though  the  ignition 
effected  by  this  add  is  not  permanent,  its  duration  for  several  seconds  is  sufficient  for 
exhibiting  the  phenomena,  and  for  shewing  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  mere  contact, 
by  which  only  an  instantaneous  spark  should  be  expected. 

*'  Although  in  this  description  I  have  mentioned  a  wire  J^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  i 
am  doubtful  whether  this  thickness  is  the  best.  I  am,  however,  persuaded  that  no. 
thing  is  gained  by  using  a  finer  wire ;  for  though  the  quantity  of  matter  to  be  heated 
is  thus  lessened,  the  surface  by  which  it  is  cooled  does  not  diminish  in  the  same  ratio ; 
so  that  where  the  cooling  power  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  the  principal  obsta- 
cle to  ignition,  a  thicker  wire,  which  conveys  more  electricity  in  proportion  to  its 
cooling  surface,  will  be  more  heated  than  a  thin  one ;  a  fact  which  I  not  only  ascer- 
tained by  trials  on  these  minute  wires,  but  afterwards  took  occasion  to  confirm  on 
the  largest  scale,  by  means  of  the  magnificent  battery  of  Mr.  Children,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1813.*' 

By  increasing  the  size  of  the  plates,  batteries  of  this  kind  have  been  constructed, 
capable  of  producing  very  powerful  effects. 

Many  effects  of  galvanism  require  for  their  production  the  combined  influence  of 
several  pairs  of  plates,  arranged  so  as  to  form  what  has  been  called  a  eompound  galva- 
me  eircli. 

Let  there  be  taken  an  equal  number  of  silver  coins,  round  pieces  of  sine,  and  cir- 
cular discs  of  paper,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  metallic  ones,  but  soaked  in  salt 
water.  Of  these  form  a  pile,  beginning  with  silver  b,  then  zinc  se,  then  card  c,  and  so 
on  ;  s,  K,  c,  successively,  as  often  as  you  think  proper,  finishing  however  with  z.  If 
then  the  uppermost  disc  be  touched  with  the  finger  of  one  hand,  previously  wetted, 
while  a  finger  of  the  other  hand,  also  wetted,  touches  the  lowest  disc,  a  distinct 
shock  will  be  felt  similar  to  that  from  a  Leyden  phial,  or  still  more  resembling  that 
from  a  weakly  charged  electric  battery.  By  retouching,  as  often  and  as  quickly  as 
you  please,  a  succession  of  shocks  is  received  ;  the  strength  being  greater,  the  greater 
the  number  of  plates ;  and  the  direction  of  the  fluid  is  from  the  zinc  at  the  top  of  the 
pile,  to  the  silver  at  the  bottom. 

Another  arrangement  was   adopted   by   Volta, 
^9*  *^'  Taking  a  number  of  glasses  filled  with  an  acid  or 

saline  solution,  he  placed  in  each  a  plate  of  zinc 
and  a  plat«  of  copper  (or  silver)  connecting  them 
as  in  Fig.  55.  The  course  of  the  electric  current 
is  from  the  last  plate  of  copper  on  the  right 
through  the  zinc  plate  outside,  and  the  wires,  to 
the  copper  o  on  th«  left ;  the  end  of  the  battery 
terminated  by  the  zinc  plate — being  that  from 
which  the  electricity  is  given  out  to  the  vrire— is, 
consequently,  theposth're  end  or  pole  of  the  battery ;  and  the  opposite  end,  terminat- 
ed by  a  copper  plate,  is  tiie  Tiegative  poU. 
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In  the  pile  described  above  the  zinc  also  is  the  poritive,  and  the  ulver  or  eopper 
the  negative  pole. 

The  apparent  discordance  between  the  direction  of  the  electric  current  in  the 
simple  and  the  compound  galvanic  circles  is  explained  by  the  consideration  that  in  the 
former  the  conducting  wire  communicated  directly  with  the  plate  which  is  immersed 
in  the  fluid ;  but  in  the  latter  it  proceeds,  not  from  the  immersed  pkte,  but  irom  one 
outside  associated  with  it,  and  therefore  of  a  different  kind. 

The  form  of  the  galvanic  battery  has  been  variously  modified,  according  to  the 
views  of  experimenters ;  but  in  the  space  to  which  we  must  confine  ourselves  we 
have  not  room  for  further  details. 

A  striking  difference  observable  between  electricity,  as  excited  by  galvanism,  or  a« 
produced  by  friction  of  electric  or  non-electric  bodies,  is,  that  though  the  action 
of  the  hitter,  while  it  lasts,  may  have  any  degree  of  energy,  that  energy  is  exerted 
only  for  an  instant ;  it  is  accumulated  by  degrees,  and  is  discharged  at  once;  and  the 
effect  of  the  discharge  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  operator  i  while  in  gahanie  (or 
Vohaic)  electricity,  the  battery  continues  to  supply  while  in  action,  uninterruptedly 
and  indefinitely,  vast  quantities  of  electricity,  which  is  not  lost  by  returning  to  iU 
source  (the  earth),  but  circulates  with  undiminished  force  in  a  perpetual  stream. 
The  effect  of  this  continuous  current  in  bodies  subject  to  its  action  is  therefore  more 
definite ;  and  as  it  increases  with  the  time,  it  may  at  length  acquire  a  force  incom- 
parably greater  than  even  that  produced  by  electric  explosion. 

But  the  inleasity  of  electricity  developed  by  galvanic  combinations  is  increased 
according  to  the  number  of  alternations  in  the  elements  which  form  those  combina- 
tions ;  and  is  totally  independent  of  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  fluid  in  which  the  plates  are  immersed ;  though  the  quantitp  developed  in  » 
given  time  is  greater,  the  more  extensive  that  surface  is. 

If  the  Voltaic  battery  is  of  sufficient  size,  its  electricity  may  be  transferred  to 
a  common  electric  battery,  by  connecting  the  inner  and  outer  coatings  of  the  electric 
battery  respectively  with  the  poles  of  the  Voltaic  one,  when  the  charge  will  be 
instantly  communicated  to  the  former.  On  removing  the  Voltaic  battery,  this  com- 
municated electricity  may  be  discharged ;  and  on  renewing  the  communication,  a 
similar  charge  will  be  received  ;  and  the  same  process  may  be  repeated  indefinitely. 
Instead  of  removing  the  Voltaic  battery,  we  may  allow  it  to  remain  connected  with 
the  electric  battery,  when  a  rapid  succession  of  sparks  may  be  obtained  from  it  by 
connecting  a  wire  with  the  outer  coating,  and  presenting  the  other  end  of  the  wire  to 
the  knob  of  the  phial.  If  the  Voltaic  battery  is  very  powerful,  these  rapid  explo- 
sions are  so  powerful  as  to  throw  the  iron  wire  into  a  state  of  intense  combustion. 
With  a  series  of  a  thousand  plates,  each  spark,  or  discharge,  is  attended  with  a  sharp 
sound,  and  will  burn  thin  metallic  leaves.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  often  happens 
when  the  same  Voltaic  battery  has  not  power  to  produce  such  effects  by  itself, 
unconnected  with  the  electrical  battery.  The  Voltaical  battery  imparts  in  an  in»iamt 
to  the  electrical  one  the  whole  of  the  charge  it  is  capable  of  communicating. 

When  a  Voltaic  battery  is  composed  of  a  considerable  number  of  alternations 
of  plates,  on  bringing  together  the  wires  from  the  opposite  poles,  the  transfer 
of  elech'icity  begins  while  they  are  at  a  sensible  distance  from  each  other,  and  is 
accompanied,  as  in  ordinary  electricity,  by  vivid  light ;  the  sparks  occurring  every 
time  the  contact  is  broken,  as  well  as  when  it  is  renewed. 

We  extract  tbe  following  interesting  paragraph  from  the  article  Galvanism,  in  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  recommending,  at  the  same  time,  the  article  itself  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

*'  The  most  splendid  exhibition  of  electric  light  is  obtained  by  placing  pieces 
of  charcoal,  shaped  like  a  pencil,  at  the  end  of  two  wires,  in  the  interrupted  Voltaic 
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divQit.  When  the  experiment  was  tried  with  the  powerftil  battery  of  the  Boyal 
Institaiion,  a  bright  spark  passed  between  the  two  points  of  charcoal,  when  they 
came  within  the  distance  of  about  the  thirtieth  of  an  inch ;  and  immediately  after- 
wards more  than  half  of  each  pencil  of  charcoal  (the  length  of  which  was  an  inch, 
and  the  diameter  one  sixth  of  an  inch),  became  ignited  to  whiteness.  Bj  withdrawing 
the  points  from  each  other,  a  constant  discharge  took  place  through  the  heated  air, 
in  a  space  of  at  least  four  inches,  forming  an  arch  of  light  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cone,  of  considerable  breadth,  and  the  most  dazzling  brilliancy.  Any  substance  in- 
troduced into  this  arch  instantly  became  ignited;  platiiia  melted  in  it,  as  wax  in  the 
iame  of  a  candle ;  quartz,  the  sapphire,  magnesia,  lime  were  fused ;  fragments 
of  diamond,  charcoal,  and  plumbago,  seemed  converted  into  vapour,  apparently  with- 
out having  undergone  previous  fusion." 

:  Jl  battery  of  a  hundred  pairs  of  plates,  of  six  inches  square,  will  exhibit  these 
phenomena  on  a  smaller  sode.  Charcoal  prepared  from  the  harder  woods  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Light  thus  obtained  from  voltaic  electricity  is  the  most  intense  that  art  has  yet 
produced.  It  often  assumes  in  succession  different  prismatic  colours^  and  exhibits 
some  of  the  rays  which  are  deficient  in  the  solar  beams.  Its  brightness  distresses 
the  eye,  even  by  a  momentary  impression,  and  effaces  the  light  of  lamps  in  an  apart- 
ment otherwise  brilliantly  illuminated,  so  as  to  leave  an  impression  of  darkness  on 
the  sudden  cessation  of  the  galvanic  light. 

The  light  is  given  out  with  equal  splendour  whether  the  experiment  is  made  in 
air  or  in  gases  which  contain  no  oxygen ;  such  as  azote  or  chlorine ;  it  is  therefore 
independent  of  combustion,  and  it  is  found  too,  that  during  the  ignition  neither  the 
gas  nor  the  charcoal  undergoes  any  chemical  change. 

In  common  electricity,  heat  is  not  evolved  when  the  fluid  passes  freely  through 
a  conducting  substance,  but  only  when  some  resistance  is  opposed  to  its  passage, 
and  then  its  equilibrium  is  suddenly  restored  by  an  effort  accompanied  with  lighty 
heat,  and  sound.  But  in  using  the  voltaic  battery,  heat  is  evolved  when  the  con- 
nection is  perfect,  and  the  stream  of  electricity  is  conducted  from  one  pole  to  the 
other  in  the  most  silent  manner.  If  the  connecting  wire  pass  through  water  con- 
tained in  a  vessel,  the  water  becomes  heated  even  to  boiling ;  and  the  ebullition 
continues  as  long  as  the  connecting  vrire  passes  through  the  vessel.  Even  the  bat- 
tery itself  is  heated  when  the  apparatus  is  in  an  active  state. 

As  was  remarked  of  the  light  produced  by  voltaic  agency,  so  it  may  be  said  ofhgat 
produced  by'it,  that  it  is  more  intense  than  any  other  which  art  has  yet  produced. 

We  shall  now  advert  to  a  few  of  what  may  be  called  the  magnetic  effects  of  vol- 
taic electricity. 

Let  the  poles  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  be  connected  by  a  metallic  wire,  a 
part  of  which  is  made  straight.  Take  a  magnetic  needle  nicely  balanced  on  its 
pivot,  and  allowing  it  {o  settle  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  bring  over  and  parallel  to 
it  the  aforesaid  straight  part  of  the  rod  in  the  galvanic  circuit,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  needle  will  instantly  change  its  position,  its  ends  deviating  from  their 
natural  position,  towards  the  east  or  west,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  elec- 
tric current  in  the  wire ;  so  that  by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  devia- 
tion of  the  needle  is  also  reversed,  the  end  of  the  needle  next  the  negative  pole  of 
the  battery  being  always  deflected  towards  the  west. 

The  deviation  of  the  needle  is  the  same  while  the  uniting  wire  is  parallel  to  the 
needle  and  aboye  it ;  even  when  it  is  not  directly  over  it,  but  the  direction  of  the 
deviation  is  reversed  when  the  uniting  wire  is  parallel  to  and  below  the  needle. 

If  the  wire  is  not  parallel  to  the  needle,  various  phenomena  both  with  respect 
to  deviation  and  dip  are  presented;  but  for  an  account  of  these  phenomena   we 
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must  refer  to  works  on  this  coropnratively  new  branch  of  science,  and  conclude  with 
a  short  account  of  Electro  Magnetic  Induction, 

During  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  a  conducting  wire,  it  tends 
to  induce  magnetism  in  such  bodies  in  its  vidnity,  as  are  capable  of  being  excited. 
The  connecting  wire  in  action  has  a  sensible  attraction  for  iron  filings,  which  it 
holds  in  suspension  like  an  artificial  magnet,  while  the  electric  current  circulates 
through  the  wire ;  but  the  moment  the  galvanic  circuit  is  interrupted,  the  filings 
fall  off. 

Mr.  Watkins  of  Charing  Cross,  a  most  successful  cultirator  of  this  branch  of 
science,  first  noticed  that  if  a  tbick  copper  wire  be  extended  between  the  poles  of 
a  voltaic  battery,  and  some  fine  iron  filings  be  gently  sifted  upon  it,  they  adhere  to 
the  wire  all  round  in  distinct  transverse  bands,  the  particles  of  which  cohere  as  long 
as  the  current  is  maintained.  On  a  broad  and  thin  copper  ribbon,  substituted  for 
the  wire,  the  filings  arrange  themselves  in  parallel  bands  across  the  ribbon. 

To  try  whether  steel  might  not  receive  permanent  mlkgnetism  from  Toltaic  action. 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  fastened  several  steel  needles  in  different  directions  by  fine 
silver  wire,  to  a  wire  of  the  same  metal  about  the  thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  eleven  inches  long,  some  parallel,  others  transverse,  above  and  below, 
in  different  directions,  and  placed  them  in  the  electrical  circuit  of  a  battery  of 
thirty  pairs  of  plates,  each  of  45  square  inches,  and  tried  their  magnetism  by  iron 
filings.  They  were  all  magnetic.  Those  that  were  parallel  to  the  wires  attracted 
filings  in  the  same  way  as  the  wire  itself;  but  those  in  transverse  directions  had  each 
two  poles.  All  the  needles  that  were  placed  under  tha  wire,  when  the  positive  end 
of  the  battery  was  east,  had  their  north  poles  on  the  south  side  of  the  wire,  while 
those  that  were  placed  over  the  wire  had  their  south  poles  to  the  south,  whatever 
was  the  inclination  of  the  needle  to  the  horizon.  On  breaking  the  connection  all 
the  steel  needles  that  were  on  the  wire  in  a  transverse  direction  retained  their 
magnetism,  which  was  as  powerful  as  ever ;  while  those  that  were  parallel  to  the 
silver  wire  appeared  to  lose  it  at  the  same  time  as'the  wire  itself. 

Contact  with  the  wires  was  not  necessary  for  magnetising  the  needle,  the  effect 
being  produced  instantaneously  by  mere  juxta-position  of  the  needle  in  a  transverse 
direction,  even  through  a  thick  pane  of  glass. 

The  efficacy  of  electric  magnetic  induction  is  greatly  increased  by  placing  the 
needle  or  bar  to  be  magnetised  within  a  helix  of  wire,  as  represented  in  Fig  56.     It 

\%  not  necessary  that  the  bar  should  be  placed  in  the 
rig,  do.         ^         ^^  gf  ^^^  helix,  as  it  may  lie  in  any  situation  within 

it,  or  be  enclosed  in  a  tube  of  glass,  which  will  also  be 
convenient  as  a  support  for  the  coila  of  wire,  and  for 
the  introduction  of  different  needles  in  succession. 
The  needle  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  more 
than  a  moment  in  the  tube;  for  the  magnetising 
effects  of  the  helix  are  produced  almost  instan- 
taneously  ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  a  needle  left  in  the  helix  for  a  few  minutes 
sometimes  has  its  first  acquired  polarity  impaired,  or  even  destroyed. 

If  the  needle  to  be  magnetised  is  not  very  hard,  its  whole  length  need  not  be  in* 
serted  in  the  glass  tube ;  for  if  held  in  the  hand,  so  that  only  one  half  of  it  is  within  the 
helix,  it  will  become  equally  magnetic  with  one  that  has  been  wholly  acted  upon.  It 
will  be  understood  that  the.ends  of  the  helix  p  and  p  are  connected  with  the  two  poles 
of  the  galvanic  battery.  The  two  cups  at  p  and  p  have  a  little  mercury  put  in  them 
to  render  the  contact  with  the  wires  from  the  battery  and  the  helix  more  complete. 

A  very  powerful  temporary  magnet  may  be  obtained  by  bending  a  thick  cylinder 
of  soft  iron  into  the  form  of  a  horse  shoe,  and  surrounding  it  with  a  coil  or  helix  of 
thick  copper  wire ;  the  coils  being  prevented  firom  touching  each  other  by  a  covering 
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of  dlk  or  lome  olher  non-conductiDg  material.  When  this  wire  i»  made  part  of  the 
galvuiie  corrent  of  a  battery,  even  of  moderate  power,  the  iron  is  rendered  so  highly 
magnetic  that  it  will  lift  up  a  very  heavy  weight  by  means  of  a  piece  of  iron  applied 
to  its  poles,  which  acts  precisely  for  the  time  like  those  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet. 

Fig.  67.  exhibits  an  arrangement  of  this 
^'  ^7«  kind,  w  w  being  the  twoends  of  the  wire 

coiled  round  the  iron  to  be  magnetised, 
and  bent  so  as  to  dip  into  the  cups,  p  and 
N,  for  forming  connexions  with  the  battery. 
*  More  recent  discoveries  in  this  branch 
of  science  have  gone  far  to  show  that 
light,  electricity,  and  magnetism  are  essen- 
tially the  same,  but  developed  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  We  have  seen  that 
galvanism  produces  electricity,  and  that 
both  are  capable  of  imparting  to  iron  the 
magnetic  properties  of  attraction  and- 
polarity  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  singular  of  all  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  these  subjects  is,*  that  magnetism,  under  certain  circumstances,  is 
capable  of  exciting  electric  action,  to  produce  electric  sparks,  and  even  a  continuous 
stream  of  electric  fluid. 

But  we  must  here  close  our  brief  notice  of  this  interesting  subject;  and  refer  our 
readers  to  works  which  are  expressly  devoted  to  its  discussion. 

BLBCTROTYPB. 

A  most  unlooked-for  and  wonderful  application  of  voltaic  electricity  has  recently 
been  made.  We  copy  the  following  account  of  it  from  the  "  Athenaeum  Journal" 
of  October  26th,  1839 ;  merely  remarking  that  the  applications  of  the  principle  which 
have  since  been  made  fully  justify  the  anticipations  of  the  journalist. 

"  We  lately  published  M.  Jacobi*s  letter  to  Mr.  Faraday,  in  which  he  described  his 
attempts  to  copy  in  relief  engraved  copperplates,  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity.  We 
have  since  received  a  communication  from  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer  of  Liverpool,  from 
which  it  appears  that  that  gentleman  has  for  some  time  been  independently  engaged 
on  tbe'  same  subject ;  and  that  he  has  not  only  succeeded  in  doing  all  that  M.  Jacobt 
has  done,  but  he  has  successfully  overcome  those  difficulties  which  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  latter.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  on  the  question  of  priority  between 
these  gentlemen.  To  Mr.  Spencer  much  credit  is  certainly  due  for  having  investi- 
gated, and  successfully  carried  out,  an  application  of  voltaic  electricity,  the  value 
of  which  can  hardly  be  questioned.  The  objects  which  Mr.  Spencer  says  he  pro- 
posed to  effect  were  the  following :  '  To  engrave  in  relief  upon  a  plate  of  copper — to 
deposit  a  voltaic  copper-plate,  having  the  lines  in  relief— to  obtain  a  fae-simile  of 
a  medal,  reverse  or  obverse,  or  of  a  bronze  cast — ^to  obtain  a  voltaic  impression  from 
plaster  or  clay — and  to  multiply  the  number  of  already  engraved  copper-plates.*  The 
results  which  he  has  obtained  are  very  beautiful ;  and  some  copies  of  medals  which 
he  has  forwarded  to  us  are  remarkably  sharp  and  distinct,  particularly  the  letters, 
which  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  struck  by  a  die. 

**  Without  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  steps  by  which  Mr.  Spencer  brought  his 
process  to  perfection,  many  of  which  are  interesting,  as  shewing  how  slight'  a  cause 
may  modify  the  restilt,  we  shall  at  once  give  a  description  of  his  process. 

*'  Take  a  plate  of  copper,  such  as  is  used  by  an  engraver ;  solder  a  piece  of  copper 
vrire  to  the  back  part  of  it,  and  then  give  it  a  coat  of  wax ;  this  is  best  done  by  heat- 
ing the  plate  as  well  as  the  wax ;  then  write  or  draw  the  design  on  the  wax  with  a 

black  lead  pencil  or  point.     The  wax  must  now  be  cut  through  with  a  graver  or  steel 
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point,  taking  special  care  that  the  copper  is  thorongbly  exposed  in  eyery  line.  The 
shape  of  the  tool  or  graver  employed  mast  be  such  that  the  lines  made  are  not  Y 
shaped,  but  as  nearly  as  possible  with  parallel  sides.  The  plate  should  next  be  im- 
mersed in  diluted  nitric  acids  say  three  parts  water  to  one  of  acid  a  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  whether  it  is  strong  enough,  by  the  green  colour  of  the  solution  and  the  bubhles 
of  nitrous  gas  CToWed  from  the  copper.  Let  the  plate  remain  in  it  long  enoqgh  for 
the  exposed  lines  to  get  slightly  corroded,  so  that  any  minute  portions  of  wax  whidi 
might  remun  may  be  removed*  The  plate  thus  proposed  is  then  placed  in  a  troogh 
separated  into  two  divisions  by  a  porous  partition  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  earthenirare; 
the  one  division  being  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the 
other  with  a  saline  or  add  solntioo.  The  plate  to  be  engraved  is  placed  in  the  divi- 
rion  containing  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  plate  of  sine  of  equal 
siie  b  placed  on  the  other  division.  A  metallic  connexion  is  then  made  between  the 
copper  and  linc  plates,  by  means  of  the  copper  wire  soldered  to  the  fimner ;  and  the 
voltaic  circle  is  thus  completed.  The  apparatus  is  then  left  for  some  days.  As  the 
line  dissolves,  metallic  copper  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  on  the 
copper -plate,  wherever  the  varnish  has  been  removed  by  the  engraving  tooL  After 
the  voltaic  copper  has  been  deposited  in  the  line  eqgraved  in  the  wax,  tbe  surfiMe  of 
it  will  be  found  to  be  more  or  less  rough,  according  to  the  quickness  of  the  action. 
To  remedy  this,  rub  the  snrfiiee  with  a  piece  of  smooth  flag  or  pumice  stone  with 
water.  Then  heat  the  plates,  and  washoffthe  wax  ground  with  spirits  oftuxpentiae 
and  a  brush.     The  plate  is  now  ready  to  be  printed  frx>mat  an  ordinary  press. 

"  In  this  process,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  surface  of  the  copper  in  the  lines  be 
perfectly  dean,  as  otherwise  the  deposited  copper  will  not  adhere  with  any  force,  but 
is  easily  detached  when  the  wax  is  removed.  It  is  in  order  to  ensure  the  perfect 
cleanness  of  the  copper,  that  it  is  immersed  in  diluted  nitric  add.  Another  cause  of 
imperfect  adhesion  of  the  deposited  copper  BIr.  Spencer  has  pointed  out,  is  the  pre- 
sence of  a  minute  portion  of  some  other  metal,  such  as  lead,  which,  by  being  preci- 
pitated before  the  copper,  forms  a  thin  film,  which  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  sub- 
sequently deposited  copper.  This  circumstance  may,  bowever,  be  turned  to  advan- 
tage in  some  of  the  other  applications  of  Mr.  Spencer's  process,  where  it  u  deairaUe 
to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  deposited  copper. 

**  In  copying  a  coin  or  a  medal,  Mr.  Spencer  describes  two  methods :  tbe  one  is  bj 
depositing  voltaic  copper  on  the  surfrM»  of  the  metal,  and  thus  forming  a  mould,  fron 
which  fiic^similes  of  the  original  medal  may  readily  be  obtained  by  predpitatiqg  cop- 
per Into  it.  The  other  is  even  more  expeditious.  Two  fueces  of  dean  nuDed  sheet- 
lead  are  taken,- and  the  medal  being  placed  between  them,  the  whole  is  sobieet  to 
pressure  in  a  screw-press,  and  a  complete  mould  of  both  sides  is  formed  in  the  lead, 
shewing  the  most  ddicate  lines  perfect  (in  reverse.)  Twenty,  or  even  a  hundred  of 
these,  may  be  so  formed  on  a  sheet  of  lead,  and  the  copper  depodted  by  the  vottaic 
process  with  the  greatest  fiuality.  Those  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  lead  whidi 
are  between  the  moulds  may  be  varnished,  to  prevent  the  depodtion  of  the  lead;  or 
a  whole  sheet  of  voltaic  copper  having  been  depodted,  the  medals  may  be  aflerwardi 
cut  out.  When  copper  is  to  be  depodted  on  a  copper  mould  or  medal,  care  most  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  metal  depodted  adhering.  This  Mr.  Spencer  effects  by  beatiag 
the  medd,  and  rubbing  a  smdl  portion  of  wax  over  it.  This  wax  is  then  wiped  oC  • 
suflScient  portion  dways  remdning  to  prevent  adhedon. 

*'  Enough  has  been  sdd  to  enable  any  one  to  repeat  and  follow  up  Mr.  Spcneet^ 
interesting  experiments.  The  variations,  modifications,  and  adaptatkma  of  ^em  are 
endless,  and  many  new  ones  will  naturdly  suggest  themsdvea  to  every  sdeatific 
reader ;  and  for  their  -gratification,  the  medals  produced  by  this  prooeas,  and  for- 
warded to  us  by  Mr.  Spencer,  will  be  left  with  our  publisher  for  tone  day%  and  open 
to  inspection." 
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Thois  who  are  only  initiated  in  Chemistry  must  conceive  an  idea  of  this  science  very 
different  from  that  which  is  entertained  by  the  vulgar.  According  to  the  common  class 
of  mankind,  Chemistry  is  the  chimerical  art  of  transmuting  metals,  or  at  most  of  pro- 
ducing some  extraordinary  phenomena,  rather  curious  than  useful.  But  in  the  eyes  of 
the  philosopher,  to  whom  it  is  known,  it  is  the  most  extensive  and  most  interesting 
of  all  the  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  We  may  even  venture  to  assert,  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  appellation  of  a  great  philosopher  can  be  given  to  any  person 
unacquainted  with  chemistry.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  though  without  its  assistance 
we  can  account  for  some  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  the  motion  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  the  effects  of  the  gravity  of  the  air,  &c. ;  yet  there  are  a  far  greater 
number  which  can  be  explained  by  chemistry  alone.  Indeed  chemistry  is  not  less 
extensive  than  nature  itself.  Animals,  vegetoUes,  and  minerals,  all  fiiU  within  its 
province.  It  is  it  that  analyses  them,  combines  their  principles,  examines  the  pheno- 
mena resulting  from  them ;  and  thus  renders  us  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
their  nature.  Hence  are  deduced  a  multitude  of  useful  processes ;  so  that  it  may 
with  truth  be  said,  that  many  of  the  arts  are  nothing  else  than  a  continual  application 
of  chemistry.  Of  this  kind  are  the  arts  of  glass-making,  dyeing,  metallurgy,  &c. 
We  may  even  add,  that  the  most  common  of  the  arts,  those  that  are  most  necessary, 
are  often  chemical  processes ;  such,  for  example,  is  that  of  washing ;  respecting  the 
truth  of  which  the  person  who  practises  it  entertains  no  doubt ;  though  still  it  is  an 
operation  which  chemistry  alone  can  explain.  This  explanation  consists  in  the  pro- 
perty which  fixed  alkalies  have  of  rendering  fiait  substances  soluble  in  water,  and  of 
forming  a  soap  with  them.  Those  who  know  that  one  of  the  first  operations  of  this 
art  is  to  soak  the  linen  in  a  sort  of  ley,  made  of  wood  ashes  or  vegetable  fixed  alkali 
(pot-ash),  will  readily  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  advanced.  In  this 
part  of  our  work  we  need  not  adduce  any  other  examples. 

Chemistry  also,  of  all  the  branches  of  philosophy,  exhibits  the  most  singular  and 
most  curious  phenomena*  Who  will  not  be  astonished  to  see  iron  filings,  immersed 
in  a  liquid  as  cold  as  itself,  immediately  produce  a  violent  ebullition,  and  vapours 
susceptible  of  inflammation  ?  Can  any  one,  without  admiring  the  operations  of 
nature,  see  this  metal,  so  soUd,  afterwards  destroyed  in  some  measure  by  the  above 
fluid,  and  united  with  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pass  with  it  through  the  closest 
filtre  ?  Who  will  not  be  filled  with  wonder,  on  seeing  another  limpid  liquor  sud- 
denly dissolve  this  union,  and  cause  the  iron  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  in 
the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder  ?  It  is  needless,  and  would  require  too  much  time, 
to  enumerate  here  any  more  of  these  phenomena,  as  we  shall  hereafter  give  a  parti- 
cular account  of  those  that  are  the  most  remarkable  and  most  interesting.  But  it 
wUl  first  be  necessary  to  bring  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  principal  substances 
employed  as  agents  in  these  operations. 
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ASTICLB    I. 
Of  SmbM. 

The  name  of  Salts,  or  saline  matten,  is  given  to  all  those  bodies  which,  whco 
iipm4>t«P<i  in  water  or  expoMd  to  damp  air,  reMare  themselTes  into  liquids:  of  thb 
we  hare  an  example  in  the  well  known  marine  salt,  in  nitre  or  saltpetre,  in  alom, 
Yitnol,  tartar,  sal  ammoniac.  &c  When  immersed  in  water,  these  £aappear,  and 
become  intimately  mixed  with  the  whole  liqoor.    This  is  what  is  cslled  solslioB  or 

Salts,  to  be  dissolved  entirely,  require  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  water,  aeeord- 
iog  to  the  nature  of  them.  Marine  salt,  to  be  dissolved  entirely,  requires  twice  its 
weight  of  water;   alum,  twelve  times  iu  weight;  selenite,  six  or  seven  hundred 

times,  &C. 

Though  adds,  alkalies,  and  their  mixtures,  geoenlly  speaking,  are  called  aaliDe 
substances,  it  is  necessary  in  chemistry  to  eonsider  them  separately,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  principal  properties. 

SECTION  I. 

OfAdda, 

We  shsll  not  here  say,  with  the  author  of  the  '<  Dictionnaire  de  Physique  por« 
tatif,"  *  and  some  of  the  old  chemists,  that  an  add  is  formed  of  long,  sharp,  and 
cutting  particles ;  for  nothing  is  more  destitute  of  foundation ;  and  by  the  help 
of  such  a  definition  it  would  be  impossible,  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  to  distin- 
guish an  acid  from  an  alkali,  or  from  a  neutral  salt.  The  following  is  a  more 
correct  description. 

Adds  in  general  have  a  liquid  form,  and  leave  on  the  tongue  an  impresaon  of 
sourness  and  coldness.  They  possess  also  the  property  of  changing  the  colour  of 
blue  vegetable  juices  to  red ;  and  they  combine  readily  with  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metals,  with  which  tbey  form  neutral  salts. 

To  try  an  add  by  vegetable  colours,  take  sirup  of  violets,  or  blue  paper,  sod 
pour  the  liquid  add  over  it ;  the  violet  or  blue  colour  wOl  soon  assume  a  red 
hue.  When  any  liquid  therefore,  poured  over  sirup  of  violets  or  blue  paper, 
changes  the  colour  to  red,  we  may  be  assured  that  it  is  an  add,  or  that  an  add 
predominates  in  it. 

Adds  are  by  modem  chemists  divided  into  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  derived  from  one  or  the  other  jof  these  sources. 

The  old  chemists  were  acquainted  with  no  more  than  three  mineral  adds,  namely, 
the  vitriolic^  the  nitric,  and  the  marine,  so  called  because  obtained  from  vitriol,  nitre, 
and  marine  salt.  The  mineral  adds  now  known  are  much  more  numerous.  The 
prindpal  of  these  adds  are  the  sulphuric  or  vitriolic,  the  nitric,  the  muriatic  or 
marine,  the  carbonic,  the  boracic,  the  fluoric,  the  succinic,  the  arsenic,  the  molybdic, 
and  the  tungstic 

The  vegetable  acids  are  also  now  pretty  niunerous.  The  following  are  known : 
the  acetic  add,  or  pure  vbegar ;  the  tartareous,  extracted  from  tartar ;  the  galh'e, 
from  gall-nuts;  the  dtric,from  lemons;  the  malic  from  apples;  the  benzoic,  from 
flowers  of  benjamin  ;  the  camphoric,  from  camphor  oxygenated  to  addity ;  the  pyro- 
tartareous,  the  pyroligneous,  and  the  pyromucous. 

The  three  last  mentioned,  however,  have  been  proved  t«  be  merely  acetic  addi 

*  Aeoording  to  thii  author,  iron  is  oompoaed  of  Titrlnl,  snlphor,  and  earth ;  fermentatian  h  a  aBOf«» 
ment  oocaaioned  by  the  introdnction  nf  acida  into  alkaMea ;    when  idkaliet  coagniatB  they  fmn  erja- 


tata ;   sulphar  is  an  inflammable  mixture  oompoaed  of  file,  oil,  water,  and  earth ;   copper  ia 
pound  of  Bulphur,  -ritriol,  dec.  II  ''"'" 
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rendered  impare  by  empyreumatic  oil ;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  no  longer  considered 
as  distinct  acids. 

The  following  animal  adds  are  known :  the  phosphoric,  or  phosphorus  and  oxygen 
in  union  to  saturation ;  the  lactic,  obtained  from  milk ;  the  saccholactic,  extracted 
from  sugar  of  milk ;  the  formic,  from  ants ;  the  sebadc,  from  fat ;  the  bombic,  from 
silk-worms ;  the  uric,  from  the  human  calculus ;  the  pnissic,  which  is  the  colouring 
matter  of  Prussian  blue. 

Adds  formerly  were  considered  either  as  simple  bodies,  or  various  hypotheses  were 
admitted  in  regard  to  their  origin  and  composition.  It  is  now  however  proved  by  ex- 
experiment,  that  every  add  consists  of  a  peculiar  body  combined  with  oxygen,  which 
is  the  basis  of  oxygen  gas,  and  thence  has  been  called  oxygen,  that  is  the  generator 
of  acidity.  The  bodies  which  enter  into  union  with  oxygen,  and  form  acids,  are 
called  the  radicals,  or  bases  of  the  respective  adds,  which  they  constitute.  ' 

When  the  bases  are  perfectly  saturated  with  oxygen,  the  acids  are  called  perfect 
acids,  and  are  denoted  by  the  termination  te,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  imperfect 
acids,  iVi  which  the  bases  predominate,  and  to  which  the  termination  oub  is  given. 
Hence  we  have  nitric  and  nitrous,  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  &c. 

Some  bases  can  combine  with  an  excess  of  oxygen ;  the  adds  thence  resulting  are 
called  oxygenated  or  oxygenised. 

Of  the  Vitriolic  Acid. 

The  vitriolic  or  sulphuric  add,  the  most  powerful  pf  all,  is  furnished  by  vitriol 
either  green  or  blue,  or  by  alum  ;  for  vitriol  is  a  salt  formed  merely  by  the  combina* 
lion  or  union  of  an  add  with  iron  and  copper ;  alum,  in  like  manner,  is  the  combi- 
nation of  an  add  with  argillaceous  earth ;  and  the  add  in  these  three  substances  is 
absolutely  the  same. 

It  will  be  suffident  here  to  observe,  that  the  add  is  extracted  by  means  of  fire. 
These  matters  are  inclosed,  with  certain  precautions,  in  a  retort,  and  being  exposed 
to  a  strong  fire,  the  violence  of  the  heat  obliges  the  acid,  which  is  susceptible  of  being 
reduced  to  vapour,  to  abandon  the  metal  or  earth,  to  which  it  was  united,  and  to 
pass  over  into  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  liquid. 

Another  method,  still  more  simple,  of  obtaining  the  vitriolic  acid,  is  by  the  com- 
bustion of  sulphur ;  for  it  has  this  substance  for  its  baae,  and  on  that  account  it  is 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  sulphuric  add. 

If  sulphur  be  burnt  slowly  under  a  bell  glass,  the  fumes  arising  from  it  will  be 
condensed  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  vessel,  and  run  down  in  the  form  of  a  liquid, 
which  will  be  an  acid  with  an  excess  of  base,  that  is  sulphurous  add.  In  this  pro- 
cess, the  sulphur,  by  its  combustion,  receives  oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air,  which 
is  a  mixture  of  oxygen  gas  and  azotic  gas,  and  at  the  same  time  moisture,  which 
enables  it  to  assume  the  liquid  form. 

In  the  large  way  of  manufacture,  the  sulphuric  add  is  obtained  by  burning  sul- 
phur, with  the  addition  of  a  little  nitre,  in  an  apartment  lined  all  round  with  lead,  a 
metal  on  which  that  add  exercises  little  or  no  action.  The  floor  is  covered  to  some  depth 
with  water,  and  the  aperture  or  door  is  shut  as  soon  as  the  materials  are  inflamed. 
The  nitre  is  employed  to  fadlitate  the  combustion.  The  nitric  acid,  one  of  the 
prindples  in  the  nitre,  is  in  a  great  measure  decomposed,  and  gives  up  its  oxygen  to 
the  sulphur,  which  by  this  supply,  and  the  oxygen  it  derives  from  the  air  in  the 
room,  becomes  addified.  When  the  combustion  is  over,  and  the  fumes  have  had 
sufficient  time  to  be  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  apartment,  the  door  is  opened  to 
admit  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  and  to  introduce  a  new  charge  of  sulphur  and  nitre, 
which  is  deflagrated  as  before.  This  operation  is  successively  repeated  for  several 
weeks,  till  the  water,  now  mixed  with  acid,  is  found  by  examination  to  be  of  a  certain 
•pedfic  gravity.     The  fluid  is  then  distilled  or  simply  boiled,  which  drives  off  a  por- 
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tion  of  the  redundant  water,  and  leares  the  add  in  a  concentrated  state.  When  this 
is  properly  done,  its  weight  is  equal  to  about  double  the  weight  of  an  equal  Toliime 
of  water. 

The  sulphuric  acid  of  commerce  is  never  quite  pure ;  always  containmg  a  portion 
of  sulphate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  potash.  The  former  comes  from  a  partial  disso- 
lution of  the  lead  in  the  chamber  in  which  it  is  made,  and  the  latter  from  the  nitre 
used  in  the  process. 

The  vitriolic  acid  is  the  most  powerful  of  all,  and  is  able  to  separate  all  the 
others  from  their  combinations  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  metals.  In  a  subseqaent 
article  we  shall  gire  some  experiments  to  illustrate  this  chemical  play,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly  curious,  and  the  cause  of  a  thousand  singular  effects  in  nature. 

Sulphitroua  acid,  like  sulphuric,  is  a  combination  of  sulphur  and  oxygen ;  baving 
less  of  oxygen,  or  more  sulphur,  than  sulphuric  add.  In  the  gaseous  state  it  is 
invisible,  but  of  a  strong  suffocating  smell.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by  water,  and 
then  forms  liquid  sulphurous  add.  It  unites  with  various  bases,  forming  the  salts 
called  Sulphitet. 

Of  Carb<mie  Add, 

Carbonic  add  is  a  combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  there  being  in  it  2^5  parts 
of  carbon  to  72 '5  of  oxygen.  In  a  state  of  vapour,  it  is  invisible,  and  unfit  for  com- 
bustion or  respiration.  By  pressure,  water  may  be  made  to  absorb  three  times  its 
bulk  of  this  gas ;  and  it  imparts  to  the  water  an  acidulous  and  not  unpleasant  taste. 
In  the  proportion  in  which  it  exists  in  atmospheric  air,  it  is  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  vegetables ;  but  in  a  large  proportion  it  is  highly  injurious.  In  combination 
with  earth,  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides,  it  forms  with  them  salts  called  Carbonmett. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  is  found  in  abundance  in  many  natural  waters,  as  those  of  Pyr- 
mont,  Spa,  and  Selzer.  Various  imitations  of  these  pleasant  waters,  sold  under  the 
names  of  single  and  double  soda  water,  are  manufactured  by  houses  in  London, 
equal  in  every  respect  to  the  natural  waters  imported  from  the  continents  * 

Of  the  MtroHM  Acid. 

Nitre  or  saltpetre,  a  substance  well  known,  furnishes  the  nitric  add.  Saltpetre 
indeed  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  this  add  with  a  matter  to  which  chemists  give 
the  name  of  fixed  vegetable  atkali,  because  the  ashes  of  vegetables  yield  the  same 
substance.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  processes  which  it  is  not  our 
object  here  to  describe  ;  and  in  this  manner  is  obtained  the  liquor  called  nitnmM  mad; 
from  which  the  nitric  acid  is  procured  merely  by  separating,  by  means  of  heat  applied 
to  it  in  a  proper  apparatus,  that  portion  which  has  not  been  fully  saturated  with  oxygen. 
It  is  lighter,  and  in  general  less  active  than  the  vitriolic  add.  It  is  eommonly  of  a 
dark  ydlow  colour ;  and  when  well  concentrated,  continually  emits  reddish  vapours, 
which  seem  to  drculate  in  the  vessel  that  contains  it.  The  ratio  of  ita  weight  to 
that  of  water  is  then  as  8  to  2. 

The  nitrous  acid,  when  in  a  moderate  state  of  concentration,  is  called  also  af« 
fortiM,    It  is  the  proper  solvent  of  silver  and  copper.    When  fully  saturated  with 
oxygen,  or  in  the  state  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  colourless. 

Nitric  oxide  gae  is  formed  by  depriving  nitric  add  of  some  portion  of  its  oxygen. 
It  is  obtained  by  putting  some  diluted  nitric  add  into  a  retort,  and  then  addii^  to  it 
some  bits  of  copper,  iron,  silver,  or  some  other  metaL  The  metals  are  dissolved  by 
the  acid,  and  a  gaseous  product  is  obtained,  which  is  nitric  oxide  gma.  It  does  not 
possess  acid  properties,  and  if  inhaled  it  is  destructive  to  animal  life.  If  suffered  to  es- 
cape into  the  air,  it  attracts  oxygen,  and  a  red  vapour  is  formed,  which  is  niiromi  meidgee. 

When  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  received  into  the  lungs,  it  does  not  at  once  prove  btal, 
because  it  meets  there,  and  u  diluted  with  the  atmospheric  air  whidi  is  prescBt  ia 
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that  organ.  The  •enwtioiis  prodaced  by  it  are  highly  pleasurable.  Great  exhilara- 
tion, an  irreaistible  propensity  to  laughter,  a  rapid  flow  of  vivid  ideas,  and  a  propen- 
sity for  jumping  and  other  muscular  exertions,  are  its  ordinary  effects.  It  has  there- 
fore been  called  laughing  gat,  We  would  however  advise  all  who  desire  to  eschew 
apoplexg,  to  resort  to  other  means  of  exciting  pleasurable  sensations. 

Nitric  add  may  be  used  to  determine  whether  an  instrument  is  made  of  steel  or 
wrought  iron.  For  a  drop  of  the  acid  let  fall  on  steel  will,  when  it  has  dried,  leave 
a  bhek  mark  ;  but  not  if  dropped  upon  iron. 

Of  the  Marine  or  Muriatic  Aei<L 

Marine  ailt,  so  generally  employed,  and  so  well  known,  is  the  substance  from 
which  the  marine  add  is  extracted ;  for  common  salt  is  a  combination  of  this  add 
with  a  substance  called  by  chemists  the  fixed  mineral  alkaU,  or  soda.  They  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  certain  processes,  and  the  liquor  thence  resulting  is 
marine  or  muriatic  add. 

The  marine  add  has  characters  and  properties,  which  render  it  very  distinct  from 
the  preceding  ones.  In  its  highest  state  of  concentration,  it  is  only  a  little 
heavier  than  water,  being  in  the  ratio  of  about  19  to  17.  Its  colour  is  a  lemon 
yelloWy  and  its  smell  approaches  to  that  of  saffron. 

0/  Ftuorie  Acid. 

Fluoric  add  is  of  a  very  peculiar  nature ;  it  is  found  in  fluor  spar.  It  is  obtained 
by  pouring  sulphuric  add  upon  the  powdered  spar  in  a  leaden  retort,  and  applying  a 
gentle  heat ;  the  sulphuric  repels  the  fluoric,  and  unites  with  the  lime  in  its  stead. 
The  gas  evolved  is  condensed  in  water  to  form  liquid  fluoric  acid.  To  preserve  the 
liquid  add,  it  must  be  kept  in  bottles  lined  on  the  inside  with  wax  dissolved  in  oil ; 
or  in  vessels  of  lead  or  platina.  It  dissolves  silica,  so  that  it  cannot  be  kept  in  a 
glass  vesseL 

If  the  surface  of  a  pane  of  glass  be  covered  with  wax,  and  a  drawing  of  any  kind 
be  made  upon  it  by  cutting  out  the  wax  with  proper  instruments^ — and  the  piece  being 
put  into  a  leaden  receiver,  and  the  gas  disengaged  from  fluor  spar  by  an  Argand 
lamp  thrown  upon  it,  the  drawing  made  on  the  glass  will  be  etched  In,  and  the 
drawing  will  be  as  permanent  as  the  glass  itself. 

This  add  b  also  used  for  destroying  the  polish  on  glass  for  lamp  shadee,  &c 

Hemark.'^To  enter  into  a  particular  account  of  all  the  mineral  adds,  would  re- 
quire more  room  than  the  nature  of  this  work  will  admit ;  and  it  is  the  less  ne- 
cessary, as  information  respecting  them  may  be  found  in  almost  every  work  on 
chemistry. 

0/  the  Vegetable  Acide. 

The  preceding  remark  must  be  applied  also  to  this  class  of  adds,  as  we  mean  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  acetous,  which  is  well  known.  Vinegar  may  be  deprived 
of  its  superfluooa  water  in  a  great  many  different  ways ;  and  in  this  state  its  strength 
is  little  inferior  to  that  of  many  of  the  mineral  adds. 

The  following  is  a  simple  method  of  concentrating  it.  Expose  vinegar  to  the 
severe  cold  during  winter :  it  vrill  then  in  part  freexe,  and  if  the  ice  be  removed 
the  remainder  will  be  vinegar  of  a  much  superior  quality.  By  repeating  this  opera- 
tion several  times,  you  will  obtain  vinegar  more  highly  concentrated^  as  the  cold  has 
been  more  intense.  Artificial  cold  may  be  afterwards  employed,  and  in  a  much 
greater  degree  than  the  greatest  cold  ever  experienced  in  our  climates. 

If  vinegar  be  mixed  with  charcoal  dust,  and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  distill- 
io£ apparatus,  the  water  will  be  first  thrown  off  when  a  boiling  heat  is  attained; 
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and  tbeo  by  a  stranger  hemt  the  pure  concentrated  aeetous  acid  will  be  diawn 
orer.  Tbk  and  the  Pnavic  add  are  the  onlj  vegetable  acidi  that  riae  in  diatilla. 
tion  oombmed  with  water. 

sBcnov  n. 

Cf  Alkmfu*. 

Alkalies  are  divided  into  fixed  and  volMt.  The  former  hafe  no  smdl:  the 
ktter  hare  a  pungent  and  penetrating  odonr.  The  general  properties  of  pore  alka* 
lies  are: 

Itt.  That  they  have  a  peculiar  canstie  or  burning  taste,  tenned  aUtmSm. 

2d.  That  they  change  the  blue  juices  of  Tegetablcs  green;  the  yellow  infusion  of 
turmeric,  brown ;  and  the  red  infusion  of  Brazil  wood,  fiolet. 

3d.  That  combining  with  adds  they  form  neutral  salts. 

When  a  liquor  therefore  poured  over  sirups  or  infusions  of  the  above  kind,  or 
upon  paper  that  has  been  tinged  with  them,  changes  the  colour  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed, it  is  alkaline,  or  an  alkali  predominates  in  it. 

Alkalies  however  are  seldom  pure  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  being  generaUj 
combined  with  carbonic  add,  or  fixed  air ;  and  in  this  state  they  are  termed  mild, 
to  distinguish  them  from  caustic  or  pure  alkalies,  that  is  alkalies  which  have  beoi 
freed  from  the  fixed  air. 

The  oonmion  method  of  depriving  them  of  thdr  fixed  air  is  by  throwing  into  so 
alkaline  solution,  or  ley,  a  quantity  of  quick  lime.  The  lime,  by  its  greater  aflBnity 
for  the  fixed  air,  seizes  on  it,  and  leaves  the  alkali  in  a  caustic  state;  for  limestone 
or  chalk  is  pure  lime  saturated  with  fixed  air,  which  it  gives  up  when  exposed  to  a 
strong  heat ;  and  it  is  then  called  quicklime.  When  saturated  with  the  carbonic 
add  or  fixed  air,  from  the  alkali  it  again  becomes  mild  lime  or  chalk,  and  fidls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Of  fixed  AlkoHe*. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fixed  alkali,  namely,  the  mineral  or  soda,  and  the  vege- 
table or  potash.  They  are  called  .fixed,  because  though  exposed  to  a  strong  best 
they  are  not  dissipated,  but  fuse  like  metals,  and  like  them  can  endure  a  red  heat 
They  facilitate  the  fusion  of  stones,  earth,  and  sand ;  and  for  this  reason  are  much 
used,  especially  the  first,  in  glass  houses.  They  are  both  of  extensire  use  in  the 
arts. 

Fixed  mineral  alkali  is  obtained  from  marine  salt ;  for  when  this  salt  is  deprived 
of  the  acid  which  enters  into  its  composition,  the  remainder  b  fixed  minersl  alkali; 
but  to  extract  it  from  this  substance  requires  a  tedious  and  expensive  proeess.  The 
most  common  method  of  obtaining  it,  is  to  burn  certain  plants  which  grow  on  the 
sea  coast,  or  are  washed  on  shore  by  the  tide.  Of  thia  kind  b  the  plant  kali  or 
glass  wort,  from  which  the  denomination  of  alkali  is  derived,  and  various  other  ma- 
rine plants,  such  as  varte  or  sea-wrack,  /wei,  &c  The  ashes  of  these  plants  con- 
tain abundance  of  fixed  alkali,  which  may  be  extracted  and  purified  by  lixiviatiqg 
them,  and  then  evaporating  the  ley.  This  is  what  b  known  in  oommerce  under  the 
name  ofaoda. 

Fixed  vegetable  alkali  b  commonly  obtained  by  the  combustion  of  the  greater 
part  of  other  plants,  and  of  wood,  such  as  common  fire  wood.  A  great  deal  ii 
made  in  this  manner,  in  different  forests,  where  immense  quantities  of  wood  are 
burnt  for  that  purpose  in  pits;  the  ashes  which  remain  contain  abundance  of  thii 
fixed  alkali,  known  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  poUahtt,  By  litivmtiii^  them, 
and  then  evaporating  the  ley,  an  alkali  much  more  active  may  be  obtuned. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  much  purer,  b  to  emplof 
wine  lees,  and  the  tartar  which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  wine  casks,    lliese  aubotanoes 
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are  formed  into  packets  or  masies  of  the  size  o(  tlie  fist,  and  then  buint  until  Ihey  have 
aMumed  a  white  colour.  By  these  means  very  pure  fixed  alkali  may  be  produced.  It 
is  known  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  aaU  of  tartar ^  or  alkaU  of  tartar.  It  is  ab- 
solutely the  same  as  common  potash.  In  this  state  however  they  are  not  entirely 
free  from  a  combination  of  carbonic  add. 

Common  potash  is  composed  of  the  metal  called  potatthm,  and  oxygen,  in  the 
proportion  of  100  of  potassium  to  20  of  oxygen.  Potassium  is  procured  in  large 
quantities  by  keeping  potash  in  fusion  with  intensely  hot  iron.  Potassium  is  solid  at 
the  usual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but  quickly  becomes  soft  and  ductile  when 
held  in  the  hand.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  8d5  to  1000.  It  is  per- 
fectly white,  and  has  the  lustre  of  polished  silver. 

The  two  fixed  alkalies,  the  vegetable  and  mineral,  differ  from  each  other 
principally  by  one  peculiar  property.  The  fixed  vegetable  alkali  attracts  the  mois- 
ture of  the  air  so  strongly,  that  to  preserve  it  in  a  solid  state  it  must  be  put  into 
well  closed  vessels.  If  left  exposed  to  the  air,  it  deliquesces  of  itself,  and  in  this 
state  is  called  oU  of  tartar  per  deliquium  ;  an  appellation  very  improper,  for  it  if*  not 
an  oil. 

On  the  other  hand,  fixed  mineral  alkali,  instead  of  attracting  moisture,  loses  its 
own,  and  effloresces ;  that  is,  fiills  into  dust :  and  for  this  reason  it  can  be  preserved 
with  much  more  convenience  than  the  other. 

Volatile  AlkaU. 

This  alkali,  or  ammonia,  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  most  animal  matters, 
or  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances.  The  smell  of  putrefied 
bodies  is  owing  to  the  alkali  disengaged  from  them  during  that  operation,  by  which 
nature  reduces  them  in  some  measure  to  their  first  principles,  in  order  that  they 
may  serve  for  new  compositions.  The  strong  odour  which  proceeds  from  privies, 
is  a  highly  volatile  alkali.  It  is  called  volatile,  because  a  heat,  inferior  even  to  that 
of  boiling  water,  is  sufficient  to  disperse  it  in  vapours,  which  always  discover 
themselves  by  their  penetrating  smell 

Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part,  by  weight,  of  the  former,  to  four  parts  of  the  latter.  It  may  be  in  a  short 
time  formed  by  the  following  process,  so  as  to  become  evident  to  the  sense  of  smell- 
ing. 

On  some  filings  of  tin  or  zinc  pour  some  moderately  diluted  nitrous  acid,  and 
after  a  short  time  stir  into  the  mixture  some  quick  lime,  and  a  very  strong  pun- 
gent smell  of  ammonia  will  be  produced. 

All  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  in  a  state  of  putrefraction,  furnish  ammonia; 
bnt  in  England  it  is  generally  procured  by  a  dry  distillation  of  bones,  horns,  and 
other  animal  substances.  It  is  found  in  mineral  waters,  and  whenever  iron  rusts 
in  water,  having  a  free  communication  with  the  air.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  pro- 
cured in  large  quantities  from  the  waste  liquor  which  is  collected  in  the  manufac- 
tories of  coal  gas. 

Ammoniacal  gas  for  chemical  experiments  may  be  procured  by  mixing  one  part 
of  powdered  sal  ammoniac  with  two  parts  of  quick  lime  in  a  retort,  and  applying 
the  heat  of  a  lamp  which  will  disengage  the  gas  in  abundance. 

When  liquid  ammonia  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  it  takes  a  concrete  form, 
and  a  beautiful  white  colour  being  then  what  is  called  volatile  talte. 

Muriate  of  ammonift  is  formed  by  combining  ammonia  with  muriatic  add.  It  is 
known  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  tal  ammoniac. 
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8KCTI0N  III. 

Of  Neutral  Saltt, 

When  a  lalt  is  neither  add  nor  alkaline,  if  it  neither  tarns  simp  of  noleta  nor  blue 
paper  red  or  green,*  it  is  called  neutral.    The  reason  of  this  appellation  b  eiidest  , 
Of  this  kind  are  marine  salt,  nitre,  the  different  species  of  vitriol  found  in  a  natural 
state,  and  various  other  salts,  both  natural  and  arti6cial. 

A  neutral  salt  consists  of  an  acid  combined  with  an  alkali,  an  earth,  or  a  metsL 
We  shall  here  give  a  few  examples,  enumerating  the  most  common  combinations  of 
the  three  principal  mineral  adds,  with  different  substances. 

Thus,  vitriolic  acid,  combined  with  zinc,  forms  white  vitriol  (sulphate  of  zinc) ; 

With  copper,  blue  vitriol ; 

With  iron,  green  vitriol ; 

With  argillaceous  earth,  alum ; 

With  calcareous  earth,  selenite ; 

With  volatile  alkali,  ammoniacal  vitriol ; 

With  fixed  mineral  alkali,  Glauber's,  Epsom,  or  Seidlitz  salt; 

With  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  vitriolated  tartar. 

Salts  so  formed  are  called  sulphates  ;  as,  sulphate  of  iron,  of  copper,  of  one,  of 
ammonia,  &c.  according  as  one  or  other  of  these  substances  is  united  with  the  acid. 

The  nitric  acid,  combined  with  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  forms  nitre ; 

With  fixed  mineral  alkali,  quadrangular  or  cubic  nitre ; 

With  volatile  alkali,  a  nitrous  ammoniacal  salt ; 

With  silver,  a  peculiar  salt  fusible  by  a  moderate  heat,  known  under  the  name  of 
iapis  infemaUB,  on  account  of  its  caustidty. 

These  combinations  are  called  nitrates  of  the  substances  joined  to  the  nitric  add. 

The  marine  acid,  combined  with  fixed  mineral  alkali,  forms  common  marine  salt, 
or  muriate  of  soda ; 

With  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  febrifuge  salt  of  Sylvius,  or  muriate  of  potash ; 

With  volatile  alkali,  sal  ammoniac ; 

With  mercury,  if  digested  on  it  long  enough  to  oxidate  the  metal  completely,  it 
forms  corrosive  sublimate. 

When  this  muriate  is  not  perfectly  saturated  with  oxygen^  it  forms  a  salt  called 
mercvrttts  dulcis. 

All  neutral  salts,  composed  of  marine  or  muriatic  add,  combined  with  aDcalieSt 
earths,  or  metals,  are  called  muriaies. 

The  vegetable  add,  called  the  tartareous,  combined  with  fixed  v^etsble  alkali, 
forms  tartar : 

With  fixed  mineral  alkali,  the  salt  called  vegetable  salt,  Seignettes  soft,  or  Sal 
pofychrest : 

Acetic  acid,  when  combined  with  vegetable  aUudi,  forms  a  salt  called /bliafr^  earth 
of  tartar  (acetate  of  potash) : 

With  copper  it  forms  verdigris  (acetate  of  copper) ;  a  salt  well  kndwn  in  cob- 
merce,  and  a  violent  poison  : 

With  lead  it  forms  a  salt  called  saeeharum  satumi  (acetate  of  lead),  wfaicb  is 
also  a  poison,  and  employed  in  the  arts : 

With  mercury,  acetate  of  mercury,  a  salt  of  great  use  in  cases  of  syphilis. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  this  brief  account  of  the  best  known  compoatioiis  of 
the  different  adds  with  different  substances.  The  number  however  might  have  been 
considerably  increased ;  for  every  add  may  be  combined  with  almost  aU  the  alkaBw, 
earths,  and  metals. 

•  Tbfa  rate  ii  Uahle  to  nne  esoeptiaM.   it  may  however  be  MIowcd 
mudi  — '^-"^ 
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ARTICLE   II. 

Of  Oxygen, 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  this  substance,  for  a  knowledge  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  modem  chemistry.  It  has  never  been  obtained  alone;  but  its 
presence  and  effects  are  now  so  well  known,  that  its  existence  may  be  considered  as 
demonstrated.  We  shall  here  obsenre  that  almost  all  the  phenomena  explained  for- 
merly, by  admitting  the  agency  of  an  ideal  principle,  to  which  the  old  chemists  gave 
the  name  o( phiogisioH,9re  now  known  to  be  produced  by  a  play  of  chemical  affinities, 
in  which  oxygen  performs  a  conspicuous  part.  Thus,  for  example,  in  what  used  to 
be  called  the  calcmation,  but  now  the  oxydation,  of  metals,  it  was  believed  that  the 
metals  parted  with  phlogiston.  It  is  however  shewn  by  experiment,  that  instead  of 
parting  with  anything,  they  receive  an  increase  of  weight ;  and  it  is  known  also,  by 
taking  proper  care  to  perform  the  experiments  in  close  vessels,  that  the  air  not  only 
loses  in  its  volume,  but  suffers  also  a  diminution  of  its  weight  equal  to  what  the 
metal  has  gained.  But  besides,  the  oxygen  may  be  again  separated  from  the  metal, 
which  yields  a  quantity  of  gas  equal  in  weight  and  volume  to  what  had  been  taken 
from  the  air  by  the  metal. 

The  oxygen  gas,  thus  separated  from  an  oxide,  is  found  to  be  that  part  of  the  atmo>- 
sphere  which  serves  for  respiration ;  it  is  therefore  called  also  vita!  air.  When  a 
metal,  such  as  mercury  for  Example,  has  been  converted  into  an  oxide,  by  exposure  with 
heat,  to  atmospheric  air,  in  a  close  vessel,  the  air  which  remains  after  all  the  oxygenous 
part  has  been  taken  up  by  the  metal,  is  found  to  be  a  suffocating  gas,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  azotic  gas.  It  is  not  only  unfit  for  respiration,  but  incapable  of  maintaining 
combustion  ;  whereas  oxygen  gas,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  oxide  of  mercury, 
or  of  manganese,  &c.,  is  better  adapted  for  promoting  combustion  than  atmospheric 
fur  itself;  so  that  many  substances,  which  will  not  inflame  in  common  air,  burn  with 
great  violence  in  oxygen  gas.  We  shall  mention  one  for  the  sake  of  illustratioi>.  If 
a  piece  of  small  iron  wire ,  with  a  bit  of  lighted  tinder  to  begin  the  combustion,  be 
introduced  into  a  vessel  containing  oxygen  gas,  it  will  burn  "with  much  greater  in- 
tensity than  flax  or  cotton,  even  though  dipt  in  oil,  will  do  in  atmospheric  air. 

From  this,  and  other  considerations,  which  it  would  be  too  tedious  here  to  enume- 
rate, it  is  inferred  that  the  oxygen  in  calces  or  oxides,  in  acids,  and  in  all  other  com- 
binations, the  gaseous  ones  excepted,  is  in  a  concrete  state ;  but  that  in  the  gaseous 
state  it  is  united  to  something  else,  namely  the  matter  of  heat,  or  of  light,  or  of 
both  :  and  from  this  theory  the  process  of  combustion  is  thus  explained :  during  the 
process,  the  oxygen  of  the  oxygenous  part  of  the  atmosphere,  unites  itself  to  the 
burning  body ;  and  the  heat  and  light  which  were  united  with  the  oxygen,  and  which 
held  it  in  chemical  solution,  are  liberated,  producing  that  phenomenon  commonly 
called  burning.  The  heat  and  light  therefore  are  not  furnished  by  the  burning  body, 
but  by  the  air. 

When  carbonaceous  matters,  such  as  coals,  wood,  &c.,  are  employed  in  the  process, 
a  portion  of  the  liberated  beat  is  again  taken  up  by  a  neifir  gas  which  has  been  formed, 
namely  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention.* 
It  is  the  same,  in  every  respect,  as  the  gas  that  may  be  separated  from  limestone  or 
chalk,  by  exposing  it  to  heat.  The  matter  of  heat  or  caloric  gives  it  the  gaseous  form ; 
and  oxygen  communicates  to  it  its  acid  properties.  All  acids  indeed,  as  already  men- 
tioned, are  indebted  for  their  acidity  to  oxygen.  Acidifiable  bases,  fully  saturated 
with  oxygen,  produce  acids;  others,  such  as  the  metals,  become  oxides;  but 
if  means  could  be  devised  to  saturate  them  completely  it  is  probable  they  would  all 
produce  acids.    Some  of  them  indeed  have  been  brought  to  this  state. 

*  There  are  a  variety  of  gsaee  which  all  diflbr  in  many  of  their  propertieB  from  oommon  air  ;  but 
to  enter  upoti  them  would  extend  the  preaent  ariide  beyond  the  limtta  which  most  be  sllotted  to  Ic 
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Having  had  oocttion,  in  speaking  of  tbe  ▼itriolic  add,  to  mention  the  part  ^ 
oxygen  has  in  the  formation  of  adds,  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing  frrther  on  that 
subject. 

ARTICLE   HI. 
OfAffimiUM. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  we  should  here  say  a  few  words  respecting  AAnities ; 
as  they  are  a  key  which  serres  to  explain  a  great  number  of  chemieal  oompodtioBs 
and  decompositions. 

Affinity  is  the  force  with  which  two  tahstances  tend  to  combine  and  mdntdn 
themselves  in  a  state  of  onion.  Thos,  for  example,  if  yitriolic  acid  be  poured  over 
chalk,  it  drives  out  the  carbonic  acid,  or  fixed  air,  before  united  to  it ;  lays  hold 
of  the  calcareous  earth ;  comlnnes  with  it,  and  forms  a  mixture  which  is  ndther 
earth  nor  add ;  but  if  fixed  alkali,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  be  added  to  the 
solution,  the  calcareous  earth  will  be  expelled  from  its  place ;  the  vitriolic  add  will 
seiie  on  the  fixed  alkali,  abandoning  the  former,  and  wUl  thus  form  a  new  salt— an 
alkaline  sulphate. 

The  moleculae  of  the  calcareous  earth,  and  those  of  the  vitriolic  add,  have  there- 
fore a  stronger  tendency  to  unite,  than  those  of  the  same  earth  and  carbonic  add. 
The  union  is  so  perfect,  that  the  fluid,  though  one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  compound 
be  an  earth,  passes  through  a  filtre.  And  hence  it  appears,  that  this  resolt  is  not  s 
mere  division  and  interposition  of  the  particles  of  the  stone,  between  those  of  the 
solvent  as  was  supposed,  and  is  still  believed  by  some  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  chemistry.  But,  we  might 'ask  such  persons,  why  do  the  particles 
of  iron,  dissolved  in  an  add,  maintain  themselves  in  the  liquor*  notwithstanding  tbdr 
excess  of  spedfic  gravity  ?  for,  according  to  their  philosophy,  this  is  inexplicable. 
But  if  each  particle  of  the  iron  be  united  to  each  particle  of  the  solvent,  the  difficulty 
will  vanish ;  and  if  we  admit  this  prindple,  and  also  an  inequality  of  force  in  the 
above  tendency,  all  the  phenomena  of  chemistry  may  be  so  easily  explained,  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  force  in  the  particles  of  bodies  cannot  be  denied. 

Besides,  we  have  positive  proofs  of  the  force  with  which  polished  sur&oes  adhere, 
independently  of  any  surrounding  fluid.  Nothing  then  is  more  natural,  than  to 
conceive  a  similar  force  between  the  minute  partides  of  bodies :  it  would  be  snfS- 
dent  to  suppose  them  to  have  small  facets  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  by  which 
they  adhere  with  a  force  that  may  be  subject  to  very  complex  laws ;  since  it  may 
depend  on  the  extent  of  the  facet,  and  tbe  density  and  form  of  the  particle ;  fcv 
these  may  produce  a  great  many  variations. 

These  affinities  or  tendencies  are  indeed  very  unequal,  and  by  way  of  example  we 
shall  observe,  that  the  force  with  which  calcareous  earth  combines  with  vitriolic  add, 
is  less  than  that  with  which  it  combines  with  any  alkali.  On  this  account  an  alkali 
may  be  substituted  instead  of  calcareous  earth. .  All  adds,  in  general,  have  more 
affinity  for  alkalies  than  for  calcareous  earths ;  for  the  latter  than  for  metals ;  and 
for  some  metals  than  for  others ;  which  furnishes  an  easy  method  of  deeompodog 
certain  mixtures.  In  the  course  of  this  Part  we  shall  give  a  few  curious  and  in- 
structive examples. 

Chemical  affinity  is  sometimes  rendered  evident  by  the  heat  which  is  produced  on 
mixing  two  cold  bodies.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  oil  of  vitriol  in- 
stantly  acquires  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  If  potassium  be  dropped  upon 
ice,  the  ice  will  be  partially  melted,  the  water  decomposed,  and  a  brilliant  flame  en- 
gendered by  the  action  of  the  two  substances  upon  each  other. 

Sometimes  the  effect  of  the  admixture  of  different  bodies  is  to  produce  anodier  in 

which  the  properties  of  the  constituents  are  totally  lost.     For  example, £qual 

parts  of  tin  and  iron,  malleable  and  ductile  metals,  form  an  alloy  which  is  ndther 
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malleable  nor  ductile,  being  a  rery  brittle  metal.  Liquid  ammonia  and  muriatic  acid, 
both  Btrong  unelling  fluids,  if  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  produce  muriate  of  am- 
monia, a  fluid  devoid  of  smell. 

It  often  happens,  if  one  body  be  added  to  a  mixture  of  two  others,  that  it  will 
combine  with  one  in  preference  to  the  other.  This  property  which  bodies  possess 
of  singling  out  those  substances  with  which  they  form  the  strongest  affinity,  is  called 
eteetiv€  attraction. 

.      ABTICLK   IV, 
SobtHon  tmd  PrtcipUaiion* 

Solution  is  an  operation,  by  which  a  fluid  combines  with  the  molectilie  of  a  solid, 
or  of  another  fluid ;  so  that  each  particle  of  the  one  contracts  an  adhesion  with  each 
particle  of  the  other.  Tbis  union  or  adhesion  is  produced  by  the  affinity  of  these 
particles  for  each  other ;  because,  if  a  greater  or  less  affinity  does  not  exist,  there 
can  be  no  solution. 

Solution  does  not  consist  in  a  mere  attenuation  of  the  body  dissolved,  and  an  in- 
terposition of  its  molecule  between  that  of  the  fluid.  When  there  is  only  an  inter- 
position of  tbis  kind,  a  separation  soon  takes  place. 

Precipitation  is  effected  when  the  moleculae  of  the  dissolved  body,  being  aban- 
doned by  the  solvent,  &11  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor.  This  happens  sometimes  in 
consequence  of  a  mere  diminution  in  the  force  of  the  solvent,  produced  by  diluting 
it  with  a  great  deal  of  water ;  but  it  is  produced,  for  the  most  part,  by  presenting  to 
the  solvent  some  body  for  which  it  has  a  greater  affinity  than  for  the  body  already 
dissolved.  For  example,  if  a  fixed  alkali  be  poured  into  nitrous  acid,  holding  in  so- 
lution calcareous  earth,  the  acid  will  seize  on  the  alkali,  on  account  of  its  greater 
affinity,  and  will  abandon  the  earth,  which  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

At  other  times,  precipitation  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  presenting  \o  the  so^ 
lution  a  body  which,  by  combining  with  the  dissolved  body,  forms  a  new  mixture,  in- 
soluble in  the  solvent.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  following  operation : 
If  calcareous  earth  be  dissolved  in  nitrous  or  marine  acid,  on  pouring  into  the  so- 
lution vitriolic  add,  the  latter  will  seise  on  the  earth,  and  form  with  it  sulphate 
of  lime,  well  known  under  the  name  of  selenite.  But  as  sejenite  is  not  soluble  in 
these  acids,  nor  even  in  water,  unless  it  be  in  very  large  quantity,  it  falls  to  the 
bottom.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when  vitriolic  acid  is  poured  into  a  solution 
of  mercury  in  nitrous  acid:   the  particles  precipitated  form  what  is  called  whUt 

ARTICLB  V. 
Of  Effinrveteence  and  Fermeniation. -^Difference  between  them. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  those  who  have  but  little  knowledge  of  che- 
mistry, to  confound  these  two  phenomena  ;  which  however  are  essentially  different : 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that,  till  within  a  few  years,  the  French  chemists  confounded 
these  terms,  though  they  did  not  confound  the  operations  which  they  denote. 

Effervescence  is  the  motion,  accompanied  with  heat,  which  often  takes  place  during 
a  solution.  Thus,  for  example,  when  a  little  nitrous  acid  is  poured  over  copper  tilings ; 
or  when  vitriolic  add  is  poured  over  those  of  iron  ;  or  when  a  small  quantity  of  the 
same  add  is  poured  over  calcareous  earth,  a  violent  ebullition  is  excited,  till  the 
combination  is  formed,  when  the  commotion  subsides,  and  the  liquor  becomes  trans- 
parent. Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  effervescence.*  Hence  it  is  said  that  adds,  in 
general,  effervesce  with  alkalies,  with  metals,  and  with  calcareous  earths. 

*  In  ttib  case,  one  of  the  ffasea,  anaded  to  to  a  former  note,  is  produced,  namely,  hydrogen 
gas,  or  toflammable  air.  It  baa  the  property  of  baraing  when  onoo  inflamed :  if  mixed  with  at- 
SD<M|iheric  air,  and  flien  aet  fire  to,  It  esplodea  ULe  gnnpowder. 
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But  fenneiitation  is  entirely  differeHt :  it  is  the  intestine  and  spontaneous  notiaB, 
produced  in  certain  liquors,  extracted  from  ve^^etable  matters ;  and  which,  from  beiog 
sweet  and  insipid,  renders  them  spirituous  and  vinous.  Mmst^  for  example,  or  the 
expressed  juice  of  grapes,  is  not  wine ;  there  is  not  a  single  drop  of  spirit  in  it;  bat 
when  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat,  a  play  of  aflBoities  takes  place,  by  which  the  hqaor 
becomes  turbid  of  itself,  is  internally  agitated,  throws  up  bubbles,  which  are  £Mmd 
to  be  fixed  air,  and  when  the  disengagement  of  these  bubbles  ceases,  it  is  entirely  a 
new  liquor,  spirituous,  intoxicating,  &c.  The  case  is  the  same  with  beer,  prodoeed 
by  the  fermentation  of  malt,  or  the  strong  decoction  of  barley,  prepared  in  a  certua 
manner.  This,  as  may  be  seen,  is  an  operation  very  different  from  efferreseenee,  as 
above  described.  When  a  person,  therefore,  speaking  on  chemical  subjects,  cod- 
founds  these  two  words,  the  ears  of  the  enlightened  chemist  are  as  much  shocked  as 
those  of  a  philosopher  would  be,  were  he  to  hear  abhorreuoe  of  a  vacuum  employed  to 
explain  any  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

ABTIGLB   VI. 
Of  CrfsiaUizatum. 

This  appellation  is  given  to  that  peculiar  arrangement,  which  the  greater  part  of 
salts,  and  even  other  bodies,  affect  to  assume,  after  their  solution  in  a  liquid,  when 
their  parts,  brought  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  by  evaporation,  dispose  tiiemselves 
in  groups.  As  rock  crystal  was  the  first  body  in  whidi  this  regular  arraDgemeat 
was  observed,  its  name  has  been  given  to  that  discovered  in  many  other  bodies,  and 
particularly  salts,  by  the  subsequent  researches  of  chemists  and  naturalists. 

Dissolve  common  salt  in  water,  and  evaporate  the  solution  to  a  certain  degree ;  if 
it  be  then  left  at  rest  in  a  cool  place,  the  saline  particles,  brought  near  to  each  other, 
and  fiilling  together  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  or  attaching  themselves  to  the  udes 
of  the  vessel,  will  form  masses,  in  which  the  cubic  figure  will  be  easily  distinguished ; 
as  prisms  of  six  sides  terminating  in  pyramids,  implanted  in  each  other,  are  distin- 
guished  in  rock  crystal.  If  crystallization  be  promoted  at  the  surface,  by  evaporst* 
ing  the  liquid,  it  takes  place  in  the  form  of  truncated  square  pyramids,  composed  of 
small  cubes,  heaped  together  in  a  certain  order,  one  upon  the  other ;  as  has  been 
shewn  by  M.  Rouelle,  who  has  explained  the  phenomenon  with  great  ingenuity. 

If  the  salt  held  in  solution  be  saltpetre,  the  crystals  formed  will  be  hexagaoal 
prisms,  terminated  by  hexagonal  pyramids. 

In  short,  each  salt  affects  a  peculiar  form. 

Alum  crystallizes  in  exact  octaedra,  that  is,  figures  formed  of  two  qnadraBgalar 
pyramids,  having  a  common  square  base. 

Vitriol  of  iron  forms  crystals  which  are  oblique-angled  cubes,  or  cubea  thesizfteei 
of  which  are  rhombuses  with  unequal  sides. 

The  crystals  of  blue  vitriol  are  compressed  dodecaedra,  the  form  of  whidi  cannot  be 
described  in  a  few  words.  Verdigrise,  or  the  salt  produced  by  a  oombioatioa  of  vine- 
gar and  copper,  forms  crystals  which  are  oblique-angled  parallelopipedona. 

Crystallized  or  candied  sugar  forms  quadrangular  prisms,  cut  obliquely  by  an 
inclined  plane* 

But,  as  before  observed,  there  are  a  multitude  of  other  bodies,  besides  salta,  which 
possess  the  same  property  of  forming  themselves  into  masses,  and  affecting  the  sane 
regular  figures.  Most  ores  and  pyrites  are  distinguished  by  their  particular  £omi : 
mineralized  lead,  for  example,  ha4  a  great  tendency  to  the  right-angled  or  oUique- 
angled  cubical  form.  Even  stones,  in  such  cases,  observe  a  certain  regularity.  The 
crystals  of  gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  are  shaped  like  the  point  of  a  luce;  Ml  gy|K 
sum  therefore  is  properly  a  salt  Calcareous  spar,  known  under  the  name  of  leeha- 
die  crystal,  is  always  an  oblique-angled  parallelopipedon,  inclined  in  the  directioa  of 
its  diagonal,  and  at  determinate  angles.    In  short,  when  metals  cool  slowly,  their 
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particles  ire  at  liberty  to  arrange  themielvet  in  a  regular  form  ;  and  it  was  long  ago 
remarked  that  this  was  the  case  with  antimony,  and  has  since  been  observed  in  regard 
to  iron,  copper,  sine,  &c. 

As  this  phenomenon  is  one  of  the  most  curious  in  chemistry,  it  would  afford  mat- 
ter for  a  yery  long  article ;  but  as  we  have  given  a  short  view  of  the  subject,  we  must 
refer  the  reader,  for  further  information,  to  the  **  Essai  de  Cristallographie  "  of  Rom6 
DeVsle,  which  appeared  in  1772,  in  8vo,  and  to  the  Abbe  Haiiy's  late  work  on  the 
same  subject. 

We  shall  now  give  a  series  of  chemical  experiments,  which  will  be  partly  an  appli- 
cation of  the  before*mentioned  principles^  or  which  will  exhibit  curious  phenomena. 

▲RTICLB   VII. 

Various  Chemical  ExperimenU 

EXPKBIHEMT  I. 

How  a  body  of  a  combu$tihle  nature  may  be  continually  penetrated  by  fire  teithout  being 

coneimed. 

Put  into  an  iron  box  a  piece  of  charcoal,  sufficient  to  fill  it  entirely,  and  solder 
on  the  lid.  If  the  box  be  then  thrown  into  the  fire  it  will  become  red,  and  it  may 
even  be  left  in  it  for  several  hours  or  days.  When  opened  after  it  has  cooled  the 
charcoal  will  be  found  entire,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  pene- 
trated by  the  matter  of  the  tire,  as  well  as  the  whole  metal  of  the  box  which  con- 
tains it. 

The  cause  of  this  effect  is  as  follows.  Before  charcoal,  or  any  other  combustible 
body  can  be  consumed,  oxygen  must  have  access  to  it ;  but  the  contact  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  prevented  by  the  iron  case  being  made  quite  close. 

Hence  too  it  happens,  that  coals  covered  with  ashes  require  much  longer  time  to  be 
consumed,  than  if  they  were  exposed  to  the  open  air.  This  phenomenon,  though 
well  known,  could  not  be  explained  by  any  philosopher  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
and  properties  of  oxygen. 

BXPEBIHENT  n. 

Apparent  Trantmutation  of  iron  into  copper  or  ether. 
Dissolve  blue  vitriol  in  water,  till  the  latter  is  nearly  saturated ;  and  immerse  into 
the  solution  small  plates  of  iron,  or  coarse  filings  of  that  metal.     These  small  plates 
of  iron,  or  filings,  will  be  attacked  anddissolved  by  the  acid  of  the  vitriol ;  while  its 
copper  will  be  precipitated,  and  deposited  in  the  place  of  the  iron  dissolved. 

If  the  bit  of  iron  be  too  large  to  be  entirely  dissolved,  it  will  be  so  completely 
covered  with  the  cupreous  particles,  that  it  will  seem  to  be  converted  into  copper. 
This  is  an  experiment  commonly  exhibited  to  those  who  visit  copper  mines.  At 
least  we  have  seen  it  performed  at  Saint-Bel  in  the  Lyonnese.  A  key  immersed 
some  minutes  in  water,  collected  at  the  bottom  of  a  copper-mine,  was  entirely  of  a 
copper  colour  when  drawn  out. 

If  you  dissolve  mercury  in  marine  acid,  and  immerse  in  it  a  bit  of  iron ;  or  if  this 
solution  be  rubbed  over  iron,  it  will  assume  a  silver  colour.  Jugglers  sometimes 
exhibit  this  chemical  deception,  at  the  expence  of  the  credulous  and  ignorant. 

Remark, — In  this  case,  there  is  no  real  transmutation,  but  merely  the  appearance 
of  one.  The  iron  is  not  converted  into  copper ;  the  latter,  held  in  solution  by  the 
liquor  impregnated  wi^h  the  vitriolic  acid,  is  only  deposited  in  the  place  of  the  iron 
with  which  the  acid  becomes  charged.  Every  time  indeed  that  a  menstruum,  hold- 
ing any  substance  in  solution,  is  presented  to  another  substance,  which  it  can  dissolve 
with  more  fiidlity,  it  abandons  the  former,  and  becomes  charged  with  the  latter.  This 
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U  10  certain,  that  when  the  liqaor  which  hai  depotited  the  copper  b  etaponM,  it 
prodttcefl  cryitals  of  green  fitriol,  which,  ai  is  well  known,  are  fonned  by  the  ooabi- 
nation  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  iron.  And  this  also  is  practised  in  tbe  aiae  bciDfe 
mentioned.  The  liquor  in  qoestion,  which  is  nothing  bat  a  pretty  strong  aolaooa  of 
blue  vitriol,  is  put  into  casks,  or  large  square  reservoirs;  and  pieces  of  old  iron  being 
fhen  immersed  in  it,  are  at  the  end  oif  some  time  converted  into  a  sort  of  sediaeat, 
from  which  copper  is  extracted.  The  liquor  thus  charged  with  iron  is  evaporated  to 
a  certain  degree,  and  wooden  rods  are  immersed  in  it,  which  become  covered  with 
crystals  of  green  vitriol. 

This  experiment  may  be  made  also  by  dissolving  copper  in  the  ntriolie  add,  and 
then  diluting  the  solution  with  a  little  water.  This  is  a  new  proof  that  the  bqnor 
only  deposits  the  copper  with  which  it  is  charged. 

EXPXBIMENT  UX. 

Different  Subataneet  euceeeeivefy  preeiffiiated,  hf  adding  emolker  to  tie  Sobaiom, 

In  the  former  experiment  we  have  seen  copper  precipitated  by  iron;  we  shall  now 
shew  iron  itself  precipitated.  For  this  purpose,  throw  into  a  solution  of  iron  a  sbsU 
bit  of  zinc ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  latter  dissolves,  the  iron  will  hUl  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel:  It  may  easily  be  known  to  be  iron;  because  it  will  be  susceptible  of 
being  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

If  you  are  desirous  to  precipitate  the  zinc,  nothiug  will  be  necessary  hot  to 
throw  into  the  solution  a  bit  of  calcareous  stone,  such  as  white  marble,  or  any 
other  stone  capable  of  making  lime ;  the  vitriolic  acid  will  attack  this  new  substance, 
and  suffer  to  be  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  white  powder,  which  ti 
sine. 

To  precipitate  the  lime  or  calcareoiu  earth,  pour  into  the  solution  liquid  volatile 
alkali  (spirit  of  hartshorn) ;  the  earth,  being  abandoned  by  the  acid,  will  deposit 
itself  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

The  calcareous  earth  may  be  precipitated  also,  and  much  better,  by  pouring  bto 
the  liquor  a  solution  of  fixed  alkali,  such  as  fixed  vegetable  alkali ;  or  by  throwing 
into  it  fixed  mineral  alkali. 

Rewutrk, — It  is  by  a  similar  effect  that  hard  water  decomposes  soap,  instead  of 
dissolving  it,  and  suffers  to  be  deposited  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  calcareous  earth. 
The  manner  in  which  thb  takes  place  is  as  follows. 

Water  in  general  is  hard  only  because  it  holds  in  solution  selenite  or  gypsum  (a 
combination  of  vitriolic  add  with  calcareous  earth),  which  it  has  dissolved  in  its 
passage  through  the  boweb  of  the  earth,  or  which  has  been  formed  by  the  water  firrt 
becoming  impregnated  with  vitriolic  salts,  and  afterwards  in  its  course  meeting  with 
and  dissolving  a  portion  of  calcareous  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  soap  b  an  artifidal  combination  of  fixed  alkali  with  oil,  or  with 
some  other  greasy  substance,  and  which  have  no  great  affinity. 

When  soap  therefore  b  dissolved  in  water  impregnated  with  selenite,  the  vitriolic 
add  of  the  latter,  having  a  greater  tendency  to  unite  with  the  fixed  alkali  than  with 
the  calcareous  earth,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  selenite,  abandoof 
that  earth,  and  combines  with  the  fixed  alkali,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  soap  ia 
decomposed ;  and  as  the  oil  is  immisdble  with  water  it  is  diffused  through  it  m 
the  form  of  white  flakes,  while  the  calcareous  earth  of  the  selenite  fiUb  to  ths 
bottooL 

Here  we  have  a  new  example  of  the  use  of  chembtry,  to  account  for  certain  com* 
mon  effects  which  are  inexplicable  to  the  philosopher  unacquainted  with  dwt 
science. 
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BZPJBBIMANT  IV. 

J3y  tk€  mixture  oftmo  iramtpmnrnt  lAqmotM  to  produce  a  hlaekuh  Liquor. '^Method  of 

making  good  Ink, 

Provide  a  solution  of  green  or  femiginouB  vitriol,  and  an  infusion  of  gall-nuts,  or 
of  any  other  astringent  vegetable  substance,  such  as  oak-lea?es,  well  clarified 
andfiltred;  if  you  then  pour  the  one  liquor  into  the  other,  the  compound  will 
tmmediately  become  obscure,  and  at  last  black. 

If  the  liquor  be  suffered  to  remain  at  rest,  the  black  matter  suspended  in  it  will  fall 
to  the  bottom,  and  leave  it  transparent. 

Remark, — This  experiment  may  serve  to  explain  the  formation  of  common  ink; 
for  the  ink  we  use  is  nothing  else  than  a  solution  of  green  vitriol  mixed  with  an 
infusion  of  gall-nuts,  and  a  little  gum.  The  blackness  arises  from  the  property 
which  the  gali^nnta  have  of  precipitating,  of  a  black  or  blue  colour,  the  iron  held  in 
solution  by  the  water  impregnated  with  vitriolic  add ;  but  as  the  iron  would  soon 
fidl  to  the  bottom,  it  is  retained  by  the  addition  of  gum,  which  gives  to  the  water 
sufficient  viscidity  to  prevent  the  iron  from  being  precipitated. 

The  reader  perhaps  will  not  be  displeased  to  find  here  the  following  recipe  for 
making  good  ink. 

Take  one  pound  of  gall-nuts,  six  ounces  of  gum  arable,  six  ounces  of  green  cop- 
peras, and  one  gallon  of  common  water  or  beer :  pound  the  gall-nuts,  and  infuse  them 
in  a  gentle  heat  for  twenty-four  hours,  without  bringing  the  mixture  to  ebullition ; 
then  add  the  gum  in  powder.  When  the  gum  is  dissolved*  put  in  the  green  vitriol : 
if  you  then  strain  the  mixture,  you  wiU  obtain  very  fine  ink. 

EXPERIMENT  Y. 

To  produce  u\fl(tmmahle  andfuhmnating  Vapoure, 

Put  into  a  moderately  sized  bottle,  with  a  short  and  wide  neck,  three  ounces  of 
oil  or  spirit  of  vitriol,  and  twelve  ounces  of  common  water.  If  you  then  throw  into 
this  mixture  at  different  times,  an  punce  or  two  of  iron  filings,  a  violent  effervescence 
will  take  place,  and  white  vapours  will  arise  from  it  On  a  taper  being  presented  to 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  these  vapours  will  inflame,  and  produce  a  violent  detona- 
tion, which  may  be  repeated  several  times,  as  long  as  the  liquor  continues  to  furnish 
similar  vapours. 

EXPERIMENT  YI. 

The  PhUoMophietd  Cendle. 

Provide  a  bladder,  into  the  orifice  of  which  is  inserted  a  metal  tube,  some  inches 
in  lengthy  and  so  constructed,  that  it  can,  be  fitted  into  the  neck  of  a  bottle  contain- 
ing the  same  mixture  as  that  used  in  the  preceding  experiment. 

Having  then  suffered  the  atmospheric  air  to  be  expelled  from  the  bottle  by  the 
elastic  vapour  of  the  solution,  apply  to  the  mouth  of  it  the  orifice  of  the  bladder, 
after  earefally  expressing  from  it  the  common  air.*  The  bladder,  by  these  means 
will  become  filled  with  inflammable  air ;  which  if  you  force  out  against  the  flame 
of  a  taper,  by  pressing  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  will  form  a  jet  of  a  beautiful  green 
flame.    This  is  what  chemists  call  a  phUoeophiedl  candle* 

EXPEEIIIENT  VH. 

To  make  am  Artificial  Volcano. 

For  this  curious  experiment,  which  enables  us  to  assign  a  very  probable  cau^e 
for  volcanoes,  we  are  indebted  to  Lemery. 

*  Great  care  nmst  be  takrn  not  to  omit  this  precaatioD ;  for  a  mixture  o«  inflammaUa  and  atmiv 
•plieiie  air  will  sxplode  with  vioknce,  inatead  of  barniog. 
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Mix  eqaal  part«  of  pounded  sulphur  and  iron  filings,  and  having  formed  the  whole 
into  a  paste  with  water,  bury  a  certain  quantity  of  it,  forty  or  fifty  pounds  lor 
example,  at  about  the  depth  of  a  foot  below  the  surfiice  of  the  earth.  In  ten  or 
twelve  hours  after,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  the  earth  will  swell  up  and  burst,  and 
flames  will  issue  out,  which  wUl  enlarge  the  aperture,  scattering  around  a  yellow 
and  blackish  dust. 

It  is  probable  that  what  is  here  seen  in  miniature,  takes  place  on  a  grsnd  tosle 
in  volcanoes;  as  it  is  well  known  that  they  always  furnish  abundance  of  sulphur, 
and  that  the  matters  they  throw  up  abound  in  metallic  and  perhaps  ferruginous  par* 
tides ;  for  iron  is  the  only  metal  which  has  the  property  of  producing  an  efferves* 
cence  with  sulphur,  when  they  are  mixed  together. 

But  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  from  the  effeet  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  above 
mixture,  what  thousands  or  millions  of  pounds  of  it  would  produce.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  result  would  be  phenomena  as  terrible  as  those  of  earthquakes, 
and  of  those  volcanic  eruptions  with  which  they  are  genenlly  accompanied. 

■ZPBRIMSNT  Till. 
To  make  Fulminating  Oold, 

First  to  make  Aqua  Regis,  by  mixing  four  parts  of  spirit  of  nitre  with  one  of  ssl 
ammoniac  Put  some  fragments  of  pure  gold  into  this  liquor,  and  when  they  are 
dissolved,  add  to  the  liquor  a  solution  of  fixed  alkali,  called  aUo  oi7  of  tartar  per 
dekquium.  The  gold  will  be  precipitated  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  yellow 
powder,  which  must  be  collected  by  pouring  off  the  supernatant  liquid.  If  this 
powder  be  then  washed  in  warm  water  and  dried,  you  will  have  fulminating  gold. 

To  make  it  detonate,  put  a  very  small  quantity  of  it  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  and 
hold  it  over  the  flame  of  a  taper.  As  soon  has  it  has  acquired  a  certun  degree  of  heat, 
the  powder  will  inflame  with  a  terrible  explosion,  far  greater  than  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  a  like  quantity  of  gunpowder. 

Gold  prepared  in  this  manner  does  not  detonate  by  the  application  of  heat  alone; 
mere  touching  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect.  We  have  seen  some  particles 
of  fulminating  gold,  which  had  got  between  the  neck  of  a  bottle  and  the  stopper, 
during  the  act  of  shutting  it,  make  a  sudden  explosion,  so  as  to  break  the  bottle 
to  pieces,  and  wound  the  person  who  held  it.  The  same  thing  would  infrUibly  take 
place  if  this  gold  were  triturated  in  a  mortar ;  or  if  one  should  attempt  to  foie  it,  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  a  metallic  mass,  without  the  necessary  preparationi. 

i?emorAs.— The  gold  would  not  be  fulminating,  if  the  aqua  regia  were  made  by  a 
mixture  of  spirit  of  nitre  and  spirit  of  marine  salt,  or  spirit  of  nitre  to  which  marine 
salt  had  been  added,  (for  it  is  prepared  in  all  these  ways) ;  and  if  the  gold  were 
precipitated  by  fixed  alkali,  in  order  to  render  the  gold  fulminating,  volatile  alkali 
must  be  united  either  with  the  aqua  regia  or  the  precipitant. 

If  aqua  regia,  therefore,  made  with  spirit  of  nitre  and  spirit  of  manne  salt,  bei 
ployed  to  dissolve  gold,  it  roust  be  precipitated  by  volatile  alkali.    By  iheai 
you  will  still  obtain  fulminating  gold. 

To  deprive  it  of  its  fulminating  property,  pour  over  it  vitriolic  add,  or  aaolatioa 
of  fixed  alkali.  By  this  process  a  combination  ia  formed  which  destroys  in  the 
gold  its  detonating  quality ;  if  it  be  then  washed,  it  will  be  found  in  a  powder, 
which  may  be  reduced  without  any  danger  by  the  usual  means. 

BXPERIKENT  IX. 

To  make  Fubninatinff  Powder. 
Mix  together  three  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  well  dried  alkali,  and  one  of  ralphur; 
If  a  little  of  this  mixture  be  put  into  an  iron  spoon  over  a  gentle  fire  capable  how- 
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ever  of  melting  the  tulpbur,  when  it  aoquires  ft  certain  degree  of  heat,  it  will  de- 
tonate with  a  loud  noise,  like  the  report  of  a  small  cannon. 

This  would  not  be  the  case,  if  the  mixture  were  exposed  to  a  beat  too  violent ; 
the  parts  only  most  exposed  to  the  fiie  would  detonate,  and  by  these  means  the 
effect  would  be  greatly  lessened. 

If  thrown  on  the  fire  it  would  not  detonate,  and  would  produce  no  other  effect 
than  pure  nitre,  which  indeed  detonates,  but  without  any  explosion. 

Mix  eight  grains  of  nitrate  of  potash  with  four  grains  of  phosphorus,  place  the 
mixture  on  a  warm  anvil,  and  striking  it  smartly  with  a  warm  hammer,  a  violent 
detonation  will  be  produced. 

XZFBBIMXNT  X. 

A  liquor  which  beeomM*  cohuted  and  transparent  alternately,  when  exposed  to  or 

removed  from  the  contact  of  the  extomal  air. 

Digest  copper,  that  is  to  say  dissolve  it  slowly  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  strong 
solution  of  volatile  alkalL  As  the  solvent  attacks  the  copper,  it  will  acquire  a  beau- 
tiful blue  colour.  If  you  pour  some  of  this  liquor  into  a  small  bottle  till  it  is  nearly 
full,  and  then  close  it  well  with  a  stopper,  the  colour  will  graduaUy  become  fainter, 
and  at  last  disappear.  On  opening  the  bottle,  the  colour  will  return ;  and  this  alter* 
nation  may  be  produced  as  often  as  you  choose. 

XXPBRIHENT  XI. 

Pretended  Production  of  Iron. 

Take  clay,  or  the  ashes  of  burnt  vegetables  or  animals,  and  draw  over  them  an 
artificial  magnet.  By  these  means  you  will  often  attract  some  particles  of  iron,  which 
will  adhere  to  the  magnet.  Tou  may  then  rest  assured  that  no  iron,  in  a  metallic 
state,  remains  in  the  earth  or  ashes. 

Then  mix  the  remaining  earth  or  ashes  with  pounded  charcoal,  and  having  formed 
the  mixture  into  a  paste  with  linseed  oil,  put  the  whole  into  a  crucible,  and  expose  it 
to  a  red  heat  for  some  time,  but  not  intense  enough  to  produce  vitrification.  When 
the  mass  is  cold,  and  reduced  to  dust,  if  the  artificial  magnet  be  again  drawn  over  it, 
a  great  many  iron  particles  will  be  attracted  by  it,  and  vriU  adhere  to  it. 

• 

i^esiorA.— Some  have  pretended  to  give  this  experiment  as  a  proof  that  iron  may 
be  produced  by  clay  and  Unseed  oil.  A  celebrated  chemist,  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  even  entertained  this  idea,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  he  experienced 
from  one  of  his  brother  members.  But,  in  our  opinion,  no  chemist  at  present  will 
see  in  it  a  production  of  iron. 

It  would  indeed  be  wrong  to  suppose,  after  the  iron  found  at  first  by  the  magnet 
has  been  extracted,  that  no  more  remains  in  it.  The  magnet  attracts  iron  only  in  its 
metallic  state,  or  when  it  approaches  near  to  it ;  but  some  still  remains  in  the  state 
of  an  oxide,  and  in  this  state  it  is  not  susceptible  of  being  attracted  by  the  magnet,  as 
may  be  proved  by  an  experiment  made  on  oxide  formed  artificially  by  the  torrefiiction 
of  iron,  or  on  the  rust  of  that  metaL 

Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  of  all  the  metals  iron  is  that  most  universally  dif- 
fused throughout  the  earth  ;  it  is  the  colouring  principle  of  common  or  red  clay,  and 
when  clay  is  so  coloured  it  contains  iron. 

What  then  is  the  effect  of  the  torrefaction  of  clay  with  charcoal  dust  and  linseed 
oil,  or  any  other  fat  oily  body  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen  ?  Such  bodies 
having  a  greater  affinity  for  that  principle  than  iron  has,  by  the  aid  of  a  proper  tem- 
perature, they  decompose  the  oxide,  and  seizing  on  its  oxygen  leave  the  iron  in  a 
metallic  state,  and  consequently  susceptible  of  being  attracted  by  the  magnet.  This 
is  the  whole  secret  of  the  operation. 
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But  it  may  be  said,  what  reaion  U  there  to  think  that  these  wood-aihei  contaio  iron  ? 
Id  aniwer  to  this  qaestion,  we  shall  observe,  that  iron  being  difliisfd  in  great  abim- 
dance  throughout  all  nature,  it  u  a  constituent  part  in  a  great  many  TcgetaUe  produc- 
tions :  in  some  of  them  it  is  found  eren  in  a  metaUic  state ;  that  it  is  susceptible  of  great 
atten  nation ;  and  that  when  dissolved  in  any  liquid  it  passes  with  it  through  the  filtre, 
at  least  in  part.  Hence  it  may  easily  ascend  with  the  sap  of  phmta ;  it  drcnlates  in  the 
human  body  with  the  blood :  in  short,  some  even  assert  that  plants  are  coloured  by 
this  metal  with  the  concurrence  of  light ;  so  that  without  iron  and  light  all  plants 
would  be  entirely  white. 

BXPIRIMSITT  zn. 

WUh  two  liquids  mixed  together,  to  form  a  $oUd  hedy,  or  at  leawt  a  body  whidk  Acs 

eonnUenee. 

Make  a  highly  concentrated  solution  of  fixed  alkali,  and  another  of  nitrate  of  fime : 
if  the  two  solutions  be  mixed  together,  there  will  be  an  abundant  precipitation  of  a 
matter  which  will  assume  a  sort  of  solidity. 

This  phenomenon  appeared  so  wonderful  to  the  old  chemists,  that  the  operation  by 
which  it  is  produced  was  called  the  chemical  miracle.  There  b  however  nothing  won- 
derful in  it ;  for  what  takes  place  is  as  follows : 

The  two  solutions  being  mixed,  the  nitrous  add  abandons  the  earth,  to  seixeon  the 
fixed  alkali,  and  with  it  remains  in  solution  and  transparent  in  the  supernatant  liquor. 
The  earth  is  then  precipitated,  and  forms  the  solid  body  which  results  from  the 
mixture. 

We  shall  here  give  another  operation,  which  might  with  more  justice  be  called  a 
chemical  wUracle,  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  a  remark  of  M.  de  Lassonne,  first 
physician  to  the  queen. 


To  form  a  costfttnafum,  which  when  cold  is  liquid  and  iranepareni  ;  hmt  which  when 

warm  becomes  thich  and  opake* 

Put  equal  quantities  of  fixed  alkali,  either  mineral  or  vegetable,  and  of  well  pul- 
verised quick-lime,  into  a  sufficient  quantity  of 'water,  and  expose  it  to  a  strong  and 
speedy  ebullition.  Then  filtre  the  product,  which  at  first  will  pass  through  with  difli- 
culty,  but  afterwards  with  more  ease,  and  preserve  it  in  a  bottie  well  stopped.  Tliis 
liquor,  when  made  to  boil  either  in  the  bottle  or  in  any  other  vessel,  ^s^  beoooe 
turbid,  and  assume  the  consistence  of  very  thick  glue ;  but  when  cold  it  will  recover 
its  fluidity  and  transparency;  and  this  alternation  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  yon 
choose. 

M.  de  Lassonne  made  many  experiments  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  singulsr 
phenomenon ;  and  he  assigns  one  which  may  be  seen  in  the  "  M^moires  de  rAcadteie 
des  Sciences  '*  for  1773. 

EXPERIMENT  XIT. 

To  mahe  a  JIash,  Hhe  that  of  lightning,  appear  in  a  rooM,  whan  a»g  one  enters  with  a 

lighted  candle. 

Dissolve  camphor  in  spirit  of  wine,  and  deposit  the  vessel  eontuning  the  solntioB 
in  a  very  close  room,  where  the  spirit  of  wine  must  be  made  to  evaporate  by  speedy 
and  strong  ebullition.  If  any  one  then  enters  the  room  with  a  lighted  candle,  the 
air  will  inflame ;  but  the  combustion  will  be  so  sudden,  and  of  so  short  duration,  ss 
not  to  occasion  any  danger. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  effect  might  be  produced,  by  filling  the  air  of  an 

apartment  with  the  dust  of  the  seed  of  a  certain  kind  of  lycoperdoo,  which  is  in- 

-tmmable ;  for  this  seed,  which  is  exceedingly  minute,  and  like  fine  dost. 
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the  lame  manner,  as  the  pulreriMd  reain  used  for  the  torches  of  the  Furies,  and  for 
representing  lightning  at  the  opera.  And  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  substitute  it 
for  resin,  as  it  does  not  produce  that  strong  smell  which  results  from  the  latter  when 
burnt,  and  which  is  so  disagreeable  to  the  spectators. 

BXPBEIMXVT  XT. 

Of  SgwtpatkMtie  Inks  ;  and  tome  tnek$  which  mmf  be  performed  hy  meane  of  thm. 

Sympathetic  inks  are  certain  liquors  which  alone,  and  in  their  natural  state,  are 
colourless ;  but  which,  by  being  mixed  with  each  other,  or  by  some  particular  cir- 
cumstance, assume  a  certain  colour. 

Chemistry  presents  us  with  a  great  many  liquors  of  this  kind,  the  most  curious 
of  which  we  shall  here  describe. 

1st.  If  you  write  with  a  solution  of  green  Titriol,  to  which  a  little  acid  has  been 
added,  the  writing  will  be  perfectly  colourless  and  InTisible.  To  render  it  risible, 
nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  immerse  the  paper  in  an  infusion  of  gall  nuts  in 
water,  or  to  draw  a  sponge  moistened  with  the  water  over  it.  Those  who  have  observed 
the  fourth  experiment  may  readily  see,  that  in  this  case  the  ink  has  been  formed  on 
the  paper.  In  the  making  of  ink  the  two  ingredients  are  combined  before  they  are 
used  for  writing ;  here  they  are  not  eombined  till  the  writing  is  6ni8hed :  this  is  the 
whole  difference. 

2d.  If  you  are  desirous  of  having  an  ink  that  shall  become  blue,  you  must  write 
with  a  solution  of  green  vitriol,  and  moisten  the  writing  with  a  liquor  prepared  in 
the  following  manner: 

Make  four  ounces  of  tartar,  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  nitre,  to  detonate 
on  charcoal ;  then  put  this  alkali  into  a  crucible  with  four  ounces  of  dried  ox  blood, 
and  cover  the  crucible  %rith  a  lid,  having  in  it  only  one  small  aperture ;  calcine  the 
mixture  over  a  moderate  fire,  till  no  more  smoke  issues  from  it ;  and  then  bring  the 
whole  to  a  moderate  red  heat.  Take  the  matter  from  the  crucible,  and  immerse  it, 
while  still  red,  in  two  quarts  of  water,  where  it  will  dissolve  by  ebullition ;  and 
when  the  liquor  has  been  reduced  to  one  half,  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  you  then 
moisten  with  it  the  writing  above  mentioned,  it  will  immediately  assume  a  beautiful 
blue  colour.  In  this  operation,  instead  of  black  ink,  theie  is  formed  Prussian 
blue. 

Sd.  If  you  dissolve  bismuth  in  nitric  acid,  and  write  with  the  solution,  the  letters 
will  be  invisible.    To  make  them  appear,  yon  must  employ  the  following  liquor. 

Boil  a  strong  solution  of  fixed  alkali  with  sulphur,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder, 
until  it  dissolves  as  much  of  it  as  it  can  :  the  result  will  be  a  liquor  which  exhales 
vapours  of  a  very  disagreeable  odour,  and  to  which  if  the  above  writing  be  exposed, 
it  will  become  black. 

4th.  But  of  all  the  kinds  of  sympathetic  ink,  the  most  curious  is  that  made  with 
cobalt.  It  is  a  very  singular  phenomenon,  that  the  characters  or  figures  traced  out 
with  this  ink,  may  be  made  to  disappear  and  tore-appear  at  pleasure :  this  property  is 
peculiar  to  ink  obtained  from  cobalt ;  for  all  the  other  kinds  are  at  first  invisible, 
until  some  substance  has  been  applied  to  make  them  appear ;  but  when  once  they 
have  appeared  they  remain.  That  made  with  cobalt  may  be  made  to  appear  and  to 
disappear  any  number  of  times  at  pleasure. 

To  prepare  this  ink,  take  saffre,  and  dissolve  in  it  tf^fiM  ref/ia  (nitro-muriatic  add) 
till  the  add  extracts  from  it  every  thing  it  can ;  that  is  the  metaUic  part  or  the 
cobalt,  which  communicates  to  the  laffre  its  blue  colour ;  then  dilute  the  solution, 
which  is  very  acrid,  with  common  water.  If  you  write  with  this  liquor  on  ^aper, 
the  characters  will  be  invisible ;  but  when  exposed  to  a  suffident  degree  of  heat,  they 
will  become  green.    When  the  paper  has  cooled  they  will  disappear. 
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It  Bittt  however  be  dbeenred,  thid  if  tiie  |Mper  be  heated  too  aach,  ttej  will  aot 
dinppeer  at  all. 


JZmmtA— With  this  hind  of  inh,  aoae  very  ingenioas  and  amBgiy  trida,  nch  at 
the  followiog,  oiaj  be  peiforaMd. 

Itt.  TommkemdrwwmgwkiekMkmBmlienmUbfr^rtMeainmmti  mmdwmUt, 

Draw  a  Undacape,  aoddelineate  the  groond  and  the  tnmka  of  the  trees  with  the  asoal 
colours  employed  for  that  porpose ;  bat  the  graaa  and  leaves  of  the  trees  with  the 
liquor  above  mentioned.  By  these  means  yoa  will  have  a  drawing,  which  at  the 
eommon  temperatore  of  the  atmoaphere  will  represent  a  winter  pieoe ;  bat  if  it  be 
exposed  to  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  not  too  strong,  you  will  see  tiie  gronnd  beeome 
covered  with  verdure  and  the  trees  with  leaves,  so  as  to  present  a  view  in  sonuner. 

Screens  painted  in  this  manner  were  formerly  made  at  Paris.  Those  to  whom 
they  were  presented,  if  unacquainted  with  the  artifice,  were  astonished  to  find,  when 
they  made  uie  of  them,  that  the  views  they  exhibited  were  totally  chaiigod.* 


2d.  The  Magic  Oracle. 

Write  on  several  leaves  of  paper,  with  eommon  ink,  a  eertain  number  of  qnestioBS, 
and  below  each  question  write  the  answer  with  the  above  kind  of  sympathetic  mk. 
The  same  question  must  be  written  on  several  pieces  of  paper,  but  with  differeat 
answers,  that  the  artifice  may  be  better  concealed. 

Then  pro? ide  a  box,  to  which  you  may  give  the  name  of  the  Sybil's  cave,  or  say 
other  at  pleasure,  and  containing  in  the  lid  a  plate  of  iron  made  very  hot,  in  order 
that  the  inside  of  it  may  be  heated  to  a  certein  degree. 

Having  selected  some  of  the  questions,  take  the  bite  of  p*per  containing  them, 
and  tell  the  company  that  you  are  going  to  send  them  to  the  sybil  or  orade,  to  ob- 
tain an  answer ;  introduce  them  into  the  heated  box,  and  when  they  have  remained 
in  it  some  minutes  take  them  out,  and  shew  the  answers  which  have  been  written. 

You  must  however  soon  lay  aside  the  bite  of  paper;  for  if  they  remain  longia 
the  hands  of  those  to  whom  the  trick  is  exhibited,  they  would  see- the  aaswen 
gradually  disappear,  as  the  paper  becomes  cold. 

SXPERORKT  Xn. 

Cf  MeiaOic  VegHmiume. 
To  see  a  shrub  rise  up  in  a  bottle,  and  even  throw  out  branehea,  and  sometimes 
a  kind  of  fruit,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  spectedes  exhibited  by  diemistry.    The 
operation  by  which  this  ddusive  image  is  produced,  has  been  called  diemicd  or 
metallic  vegetation,  because  performed  by  means  of  metdlic  substances :  and  itii 
not  improbable  that  some  respectable  persons,  who  thought  they  saw  a  real  palin- 
genesy,  have  been  decdved  by  a  similar  artifice.    However  this  may  be,  the  fill- 
lowing  are  the  "most  curious  of  these  vegetations,  which  in  fret 
are  only  a  sort  of  crystallizations. 

Arbor  Martia,  Tree  cfMate. 

Dissolve  iron  filings  in  spirit  of  nitre  (aquafortis)  moderately 
concentrated,  till  the  add  is  saturated;  then  pour  gradually 
into  the  solution  a  solution  of  fixed  dkdi,  commonly  called 
wH  of  tartar  per  deUqaiam.  A  strong  effervescence  will  take 
plaoe ;  and  the  iron,  instead  of  fidlilig  to  the  bottom  of  the 

•  ThsM  dnwiasi  ara  now  very  oonBiOBly  exlufaited  for  nle  ia  the  alMp  windows  in 
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flO.  veaiel,  will  afterwards  riie,  ao  as  to  eover  its  sides,  forming  a 

maliitude  of  ramifications  heaped  one  upon  the  other,  which 
will  sometimes  pass  over  the  edge  of  the  Tcssel,  and  extend 
themseWes  on  the  outside,  with  all  the  appearance  of  a  plant. 
If  any  of  the  liquor  be  spilt,  it  must  be  carefully  collected,  and 
be  again  put  into  the  vessel,  where  it  will  form  new  ramifiea^ 
tions,  which  will  contribute  to  increase  the  mass  of  the  vege- 
tation. 

Two  of  these  vegetations,  copied  from  a  memoir  of  M. 
Lemery,  junior,  and  inserted  among  those  of  the  Academy  of 

Scienees  for  1706,  are  represented  Fig.  58  and  69.    A  very  probable  explanation  of 

the  phenomenon  may  be  found  among  those  of  1707* 

Arbor  Dianas  Tre€  of  Diana. 

This  kind  of  vegetation  is  called  the  Tree  of  Diana,  because  it  b  formed  by  meana 
of  silver ;  as  the  former  is  called  the  Tree  of  Mars,  because  produced  by  iron.  We 
shall  here  give  two  processes  for  this  purpose,  one  of  them  by  Lemery,  and  the 
other  by  Homberg. 

Dissolve  an -ounce  of  pure  silver  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  aquafortis,  exceedingly 
pure,  and  of  a  moderate  strength,  and  having  put  the  solution  into  a  jar,  dilute  it 
with  about  twenty  ounces  of  distilled  water.  Then  add  two  ounces  of  mercury, 
and  leave  the  whole  at  rest.  In  the  course  of  forty  days,  there  will  rise  from  the 
mercury  a  kind  of  tree,  which  throwing  out  branches  will  represent  a  natural  vege- 
tation. 

Should  this  process,  which  is  in  other  respects  rerj  simple,  be  thought  too  tedi- 
ous as  to  time,  the  following  one  of  Homberg  may  be  employed. 

Form  an  amalgam  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  very  pure  mercury,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  fine  silver  reduced  into  filings  or  leaves ;  that  is  to  say,  mix  them  together 
by  trituration  in  a  porphyry  mortar,  by  means  of  an  iron  pestle.  Dissolve  this  amal- 
gam in  four  ounces  of  very  pure  nitric  acid,  moderately  strong,  and  dilute  the  solu- 
tion in  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of  distilled  water,  which  must  be  stiried,  and  then 
preserved  in  a  bottle  well  stopped.  Pour  an  ounce  of  this  liquor  into  a  glass,  and 
throw  into  it  a  small  bit  of  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  silver,  similar  to  the  former, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  butter.  Soon  after  you  will  see  rising  from  the  ball  of 
amalgam  a  multitude  of  small  filaments,  which  will  visibly  increase  in  sixe,  and 
throwing  out  branches  will  form  a  kind  of  shrubs. 

Homberg,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  for  1710,  gives  a  method  of  making  a 
a  similar  vegetation,  either  with  gold  or  silver,  in  the  dry  way ;  that  is  to  say  by 
distillation  without  any  solution. 

There  is  still  another  kind  of  vegetation,  mentioned  by  M.  de  Morveau,  which  he 
calls  JkpiUr^B  beard,  because  tin  forms  a  part  of  its  composition :  the  process  for 
it  may  be  seen  in  his  **  Essais  Chimiques.'' 


Nan-metallic  Vegetation, 

Cause  to  decrepitate,  on  burning  charcoal,  eight  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  place  it 
in  a  cellar,  in  order  that  it  may  produce  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  :  then  gradually 
pour  over  it,  to  complete  saturation,  good  spirit  of  vitriol,  and  evaporate  all  the 
moisture.  The  result  will  be  a  white,  compact,  and  very  .acrid  saline  matter.  Put 
this  matter  into  an  earthen  dish,  and  having  poured  over  it  a  gallon  of  cold  water, 
leave  it  exposed  to  the  open  air.  At  the  end  of  some  days  the  water  will  evapo- 
rate, and  there  will  be  found  all  around  the  vessel  ramifications  in  the  form  of  needles, 
variously  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  about  15  lines  in  lengtb.  When  the 
water  is  entirely  evaporated,  if  more  be  added  the  vegetation  will  continue. 
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It  may  be  readily  seen  that  this  is  nothing  but  the  mere  cryttalliaatioD  of  a  neu- 
tral salt,  formed  by  the  Titriolic  add  and  the  alkali  of  the  nitre  employed  s  that  is  to 
say  Titriolated  tartar. 

EXPKUMBNT  XVII. 

To  produce  hiatt  and  even  Jlame,  hy  metou  of  two  cold  Uqnore. 

Put  oil  of  guiacom  into  a  bason,  and  provide  some  spirit  of  nitre,  so  mncfa  eon- 
centrated,  that  a  small  bottle,  capable  of  holding  an  ounce  of  water,  may  contain 
nearly  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  this  acid.  Make  fast  the  bottle  containing  the  add, 
to  the  end  of  a  long  stick ;  and  after  taking  this  precaution,  pour  about  two  thirds 
of  the  add  into  the  oil  in  the  bason ;  the  result  will  be  a  strong  effenreaoenoe,  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  large  flame.  If  an  inflammation  does  not  take  plaee  in  the  oooise 
of  a  few  seconds,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pour  the  remainder  of  the  nitroos 
acid  over  the  blackest  part  of  the  oil ;  a  flame  will  then  certainly  be  produced,  aad 
there  will  remain,  after  the  combustion,  a  very  large  spongy  kind  of  chareoaL 

Oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  sasaalras,  and  every  other  kind  of  esaenfial  oil,  may  be 
made  to  inflame  in  the  like  manner.  The  same  phenomenon  nsay  be  produced  witii  fist 
oils,  such  as  olive  oil,  nut  oil,  and  others  extracted  by  expression,  if  ao  add,  Ibnaed 
by  equal  parts  of  the  vitriolic  and  nitrous  adds  well  concentrated,  be  poned  into 
them. 

sxpEBiHXNT  xnn. 

To  fuse  iron  in  a  moment,  and  make  it  run  into  drqp$m 

4 

Bring  a  rod  of  iron  to  a  white  heat,  and  then  apply  to  it  a  roll  of  tolphor ;  the  iroa 
will  be  immediatdy  fused,  and  will  run  down  in  drops.  It  will  be  DBoat  coufenicBt 
to  perform  this  experiment  over  a  bason  of  water,  in  which  the  drops  that  fidl  down 
will  be  quenched.  On  examination  they  will  be  found  reduced  to  a  kind  of  csst 
iron. 

This  process  is  employed  for  making  shot  used  in  hunting,  as  the  drops,  by  foOii^ 
into  the  water,  naturally  assume  a  round  form. 

We  shall  here  add  two  little  experiments,  merely  because  they  are  usually  given  ia 
books  of  Philosophical  Recreations. 

BXPEBlkEKT  XXZ. 

To  feu  a  piece  of  wumejf  in  a  wabrnt-ekeUt  witkmU  injuring  lAe  eheiL 
Bend  any  very  thin  coin,  and  having  put  it  into  the  half  of  a  wafarat  sheU,  place  the 
shell  on  a  little  sand,  in  order  that  it  may  remain  steady.    Then  fill  the  aheU  wiA  a 
mixture  made  of  three  parts  of  very  dry  pounded  nitre,  one  part  of  the  floven 
of  sulphur,  and  a  little  saw-dust  well  sifted. 

If  you  then  inflame  the  mixture,  as  soon  as  it  has  melted  you  will  see  the  aetsl 
completely  fused  in  the  bottom  of  the  shell  in  the  form  of  a  bnttoo,  wUch  will 
become  hard  when  the  burning  matter  around  it  is  consumed.  The  shell  employed 
for  the  operation  will  have  sustained  very  little  injury.  The  cause  of  this,  no  doubt, 
is,  that  the  activity  of  the  fire,  assisted  by  the  vitriolic  add  contained  in  the  snlphv, 
acts  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  has  not  time  to  bum  the  shell. 

A  small  ball  of  lead,  dosely  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  paper,*  may  be  foaed  hi  the 
same  manner,  by  exposing  it  to  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  paper  will  not  be  hart, 
except  in  the  bottom,  where  it  will  have  a  amaU  hole  through  whidi  the  metal  has 
run. 


*  If  the  paper  be  doc  in  perfect  contact  with  the  leed,  the  expeximflot  will  not 
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SXPEKIMBNT  XX. 

Action  of  qtnchMiher  upon  nitrouM  acid. 
Put  about  half  an  ounce  of  quicksilver  into  an  oil  flask,  and  on  it  pour  about  an 
ounce  of  diluted  nitrous  add.  The  nitrous  add  will  be  decomposed  by  the  quick- 
iilyer  with  great  rapidity ;  the  bulk  of  the  add  will  be  changed  into  a  beautiful 
green,  while  its  surface  will  appear  of  a  dark  crimson  colour ;  and  a  vivid  and  pleasing 
effenresoenoe  will  go  on  while  the  add  acts  on  the  quicksilver.  When  a  part  of  the 
metal  is  dissolved,  the  add  will  by  degrees  become  paler,  till  it  u  as  pelludd  as  water. 


Throw  a  little  pulverised  muriate  of  lime  into  a  spoonful  of  burning  charcoal,  and 
a  beautiful  red  flame  will  be  produced,  the  colour  of  which  may  be  heightened  by 
agitating  the  mixture  during  inikmmation. 


To  tpHt  a  piece  of  money  inio  two  parte. 

Fix  three  pins  in  the  table,  and  lay  the  piece  of  money  upon  them  ;  then  place  a 
heap  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  below  the  piece  of  money,  and  another  above  it,  and 
set  fire  to  them.  When  the  flame  is  extinct,  you  will  find,  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
piece,  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  which  has  been  detached  from  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  value  of  about  three-pence  might  be  detached  in  this 
manner  from  a  piece  of  gold  such  as  a  guinea,  by  employing  sulphur  to  the  value 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  pence ;  so  that  this  experiment  can  never  become  dangerous  to 
the  pubUc  Besides,  the  piece  of  money  loses,  in  a  great  measure,  the  boldness  of  its 
impression :  those  therefore  who  might  attempt  to  debase  the  current  coin  in  this 
manner,  would  become  victims  to  their  dishonesty. 


ItiuetreHon  of  conHnmed  identity  under  apparent  change  of  form. 

Dissolve  separately  equal  weights  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  crystal  of  carbonate 
•f  soda,  in  suffident  quantities  of  boiling  water ;  pour  them  together,  while  hot,  into 
a  flat  pan,  and  when  the  water  has  evaporated  a  little,  and  the  whole  is  suffered  to 
cool,  the  salts  will  shoot ;  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  blue,  the  soda  in  white  crystals, 
similar  to  what  they  were  before  they  were  dissolved. 

■XPEKEXINT  XXIY. 

ExaeepUe  of  diffsrent  Fhdde  forming  SoUde,  when  mixed. 

Dissolve  muriate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  potash,  separately,  in  water,  so  as  to 
form  a  saturated  solution  of  each.  On  pouring  the  two  transparent  fluids  together, 
muriate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  lime  will  be  formed ;  and  if  the  mixture  be  well 
stirred,  a  solid  mass  will  be  produced. 

Again :  Take  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts),  and  pour 
into  it  a  Uke  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  soda,  and  the  mixture  will  immediately 
beeome  solid. 

These  instances  of  sudden  conversion  of  two  fluids  into  a  solid,  have  been  called 
chemical  miraelee. 

What,  .we  have  said  is  suflSdentto  inspire  our  readers  with  a  desire  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  this  useful  sdence.  We  shall  therefore  point  out  to  them  a 
few  works  which  will  assist  them  in  prosecuting  that  design.  Though  chemistry  has 
experienced  a  complete  revolution  since  the  discoveries  of  Lavoisier,  Priestley, 
Black,  HJggins,  Cavendish,  and  others,  some  useful  information  may  still  be  g»- 
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thered  from  tbe  worki  of  the  old  chemiits :  we  therefore  bope  we  may  be  allowed 
to  introduce  here  "  Les  Elemena  de  Chimie  Theoretique  et  Pnctique  **  of  Macquer, 
3  ToU.  12mo ;  the  Aret  of  which  contains  the  theoretical,  and  the  other  two  the 
practical  part  To  thu  work  we  may  add  the  "  Manuel  de  Chimie  *'  of  Banm^, 
which  containi  a  great  many  curious  processes  useful  in  the  arts.  Boerhaaye's  Ele- 
ments  of  Chemistry  were  formerly  held  in  great  estimation ;  but  at  present  this  work 
is  of  less  ralue :  it  may  however  serve  as  a  good  introduction  to  the  modem  che- 
mistry. Wiegleb's  Chemistry,  transl  ate  dby  Hopson,  though  founded  on  the  old 
theory,  may  also  be  perused  with  advantage,  by  those  who  are  desirous  of  acquiring 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  science.  Also  the  chemical  works  of  Bishop  Watson. 
The  best  systems  of  chemistry,  and  elementary  works  according  to  the  new  theory, 
are  those  of  Lavoisier,  Fourcroy,  Chaptal,  Gren,  Jacquin,  Boillon-Lagrange,  Brisson, 
and  Thomson.  As  books  of  reference  we  can  recommend  Henry's  Blanual  and 
Parkinson's  Chemical  Pocket  Book.  A  great  many  carious  and  interesting  papers 
on  chemistry  in  general,  and  its  application  to  the  arts,  may  be  found  also  in  the 
Philosophiod  Magazine. 


DISSERTATION  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHER  8  STONE  ;   ON  AURUU  POTABILB  ; 

AND   ON    PALINGENE8Y. 

We  have  here  mentioned  the  two  most  celebrated  chimeras  of  the  human  mind  :ilbr 
though  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  in  geometry,  and  the  perpetual  motion  in  me- 
chanic8,have  been  much  celebrated  also  on  account  of  the  fruitless  attempts  made  to 
solve  these  two  problems,  their  celebrity  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  first  two  above 
mentioned,  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  importance  of  squaring  the  circle  is 
inferior  to  that  of  acquiring  immense  riches,  or  of  rendering  ourselves  almost  immor* 
tal.  A  great  many  persons  therefore,  seduced  by  these  chimeras,  have  at  all  ttmes 
bestowed  incredible  labour  on  researches  respecting  them. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  human  mind, 

'^—— QakI  nan  mottalia  psolon  oopmt 


Auri  nera  Cunet,  vitieqae  fanmimis  cupido  I 

We  shall  therefore  here  offer  a  fevr  observations  on  these  chemical  problema,  either 
because  they  afford  matter  which  comes  within  our  province,  or  because  what  we 
shall  say  may  serve  as  a  preventive  of  that  illusion  to  which  so  many  peraoni  have 
been  dopes. 

SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Phao§oph€r*9  Sttmt. 

The  philosopher's  stone  (formerly  called  Me  work,  by  way  of  ezeellence,  or  chy- 
sopea,*  the  transmutation  of  the  base  and  imperfect  metals  into  gold  or  silver)  has 
since  time  immemorial  been  an  object  to  which  the  attention  of  multitudes  of  people, 
either  versed  in  chemistry  or  scarcely  initiated  in  the  scienee,  has  been  directed. 
The  vulgar  even  think  that  it  is  the  sole  object  of  ehemistry ;  and  it  must  indeed  be 
allowed  that  it  was  in  some  measure  the&uU  of  those  who  first  cultivated  that  noble 
branch  of  philosophy :  there  wef e  few  of  them  who  did  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
blinded  by  the  illusion  of  attempting  to  make  gold. 

But  at  present  fewer  people  are  infatuated  with  the  philosopher's  stone ;  at  any  rste 
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few  of  tbe  enlightened  cfaemitts  employ  tbemselves  with  the  metnt  of  making  gold ; 
but  there  are  still  many  other  persona,  who  though  they  hare  scarcely  an  idea  of  the 
simplest  operations  of  chemistry,  waste  their  time  in  Tain  attempts  to  regenerate  that 
predoos  metaL  They  are  oft«n  seen  proceeding  at  hanrd,  and  still  imagining  them- 
selres  on  the  point  of  succeeding ;  in  the  midst  of  poverty  consoling  themselves  with 
the  agreeable  idea,  that  this  indigence  will  be  succeeded  by  the  possession  of  immense 
treasures.  They  call  themselves  adepts,  because  they  pretend  to  have  reached  to 
the  summit  of  philosophy,  911011  aummtm  §apuHtiam  adepti ;  they  speak  enigmati- 
cally and  in  an  unintelligible  manner,  because  mankind  in  general  do  not  deserve  to 
possess  such  a  secret.  Filled  with  empty  pride,  they  cast  a  sardonic  smile  of  con- 
tempt on  the  rational  chemists,  and  on  those  who  endeavour  to  deduce  phenomena 
from  clear  and  established  principles. 

We  might  say  to  the  searchers  after  the  philosopher*^  stone.  Before  attempting  to 
make  gold,  first  decompose  and  re-compose  it ;  for  if  there  be  any  method  of  ascer- 
taining u)d  demonstrating  the  constituent  principles  of  any  substance,  it  is  that  of 
decomposition  and  re-composition.  We  might  say  also  to  those  alchemists.  Before  you 
make  for  us  the  precious  metals,  such  as  gold  and  silver,  make  for  us  only  lead  ;*  for 
before  you  proceed  to  the  most  difficult,  method  requires  that  you  should  execute  the 
easiest.  But  we  are  acquainted  with  no  chemical  operation  which  resolves  either  of 
thesis  problems.  Gold,  as  stubborn  in  regard  to  decomposition  as  to  composition, 
always  remains  the  same,  in  whatever  manner  it  be  treated :  it  is  only  more  or  less 
attenuated,  but  is  never  in  the  state  of  calx.  It  has  been  kept  for  several  years  in 
fusion,  without  losing  the  least  part  of  its  weight. 

But  let  us  hear  the  alchemists,  and  learn  what  are  their  pi^tensions  in  regard  to  the 
formation  of  metals. 

According  to  them,  metals  are  all  formed  of  an  earth,  which  they  call  merevrta/, 
but  more  or  less  mature,  more  or  less  mixed  with  heterogeneous  matters ;  so  that,  to 
convert  the  imperfect  into  perfect  metals,  nothing  is  necessary  but  to  free  them  from 
these  heterogeneous  matters,  and  to  mature  them* 

All  this  is  very  fine :  but  who  has  proved  the  existence  of  this  mercurial  earth  ? 
who  has  proved  that  the  difference  among  metals  consists  in  this  greater  or  less  ma- 
turity ?  by  what  means  is  it  to  be  produced  ?  To  these  questions  no  solid  answer  can 
be  given.  The  partisans  of  this  idea,  seduced  by  words,  have  no  just  and  precise 
conception  of  what  they  say. 

According  to  other  alchemists,  mercury  contains  in  principle  all  the  perfect  metals ; 
it  has  the  splendour  of  them,  and  nearly  the  weight ;  it  is  even  heavier  than  silver. 
If  it  is  fluid  and  exceedingly  volatile,  it  is  because  it  is  alloyed  with  impurities  which 
degrade  it.  The  question  then  is  to  fix  the  mercury,  by  freeing  it  from  these  impuri- 
ties. We  should  then  have  the  mercury  of  the  philosophers,  which  would  require  only 
a  certain  degree  of  baking  to  be  brought  to  a  red  heat,  and  the  result  would  be  gold ; 
brought  to  a  white  heat,  it  would  furnish  silver ;  nay,  this  matter  would  have  such 
an  activity  on  the  impure  parts  of  other  metals,  that  by  throwing  a  pinch  of  itinto  a 
crucible  filled  with  melted  lead,  it  would  transmute  it  into  silver  or  gold,  according  as 
it  had  been  carried  to  a  white  or  a  red  heat.  But  the  great  matter  is,  how  to  destroy 
the  impurities  by  which  quicksilver  is  debased.  Aristeus,  a  celebrated  adept,  teaches 
Qs  the  process  in  the  clearest  manner,  in  his  *'  Code  de  Yerite.'*  *'  Take,**  says  he, 
"  king  Oabertin,  and  the  princes*  Beya  his  sister,  a  young  lady,  beautiful,  fair,  and 
exceedingly  deUcate :  marry  them  together,  and  Oabertin  will  die  almost  iomiediately. 
Be  not  however  alarmed ;  after  eighty  days,  Oabertin  will  revive  from  his  ashes,  and 
become  more  beautiful  and  more  perfect  thanhe  was  before  his  death ;  will  beget  with 

•  %amt  bare  prateikM  to  inmke  litm;  bat  it  is  now  proved  that,  ia  tte  operation  employed  for 
tbk  porpoae,  tiM  iron  is  only  restored  to  its  metallie  form. 
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Beya  a  red  child,  more  beautiful  and  perfect  than  ibemadrei.*'  After  this,  will  any 
one  pretend  to  say  that  the  alchemists  explain  themaelTes  obscurely?  Whaitme 
adept,  for  there  are  true  and  false,  and  every  one  thinks  himself  among  the  former, 
will  not  evidently  see  in  this  allegory  the  whole  process  of  the  fixation  of  mefcoiy 
and  of  the  powder  of  projection  ? 

This  language,  and  this  afiectation  of  obscure  allegories^  are  no  doubt  Tery  proper 
for  making  these  pretended  adepts  be  considered  aa  finished  and  contemptible  iprndu, 
or  perhaps  as  people  whose  brains  have  been  deranged  by  the  heat  of  their  lumacei. 
But  the  partisans  of  their  researches  and  follies  allege  pretended  fiusts;  and  it  is  our 
business  to  make  them  known. 

It  is  related  that  Helvetius,  a  physician  and  celebrated  professor  in  HoUaod,  haviag 
declaimed  one  day  with  great  violence,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  against  the  vanity  and 
absurdity  of  pretending  to  make  gold,  was  visited  by  an  adept,  who  gave  him  a  cer- 
tain powder,  a -pinch  of  which,  thrown  into  a  crucible  filled  with  melted  lead,  would 
transform  it  into  gold :  that  the  learned  Dutchman  did  so,  and  obtained  AtMn  bis 
lead  a  considerable  quantity  of  that  metal.  Helvetins  then  hastened  to  find  the 
adept ;  but  the  latter  had  given  him  a  fidse  address,  and  was  not  to  be  found ;  for  tbe 
chemists  of  this  order  never  fail  to  disappear  at  the  moment  when  they  have  given  s 
proof  of  their  profound  knowledge. 

The  lame  thing  occurred,  it  is  said,  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand.  An  adept  came  to 
him,  and  offered  to  transform  mercury  into  gold*  Mercury  was  put  into  a  crucible  m 
the  presence  of  the  prince,  and  the  adept  having  performed  certain  operatioot,  a 
button  of  gold  was  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  But  while  those  present  were 
employed  in  examining  and  assaying  tbe  gold,  the  adept  disappeared,  to  the  grett 
regret  of  the  emperor,  who  already  beheld  in  idea  the  immense  treamires  which  be 
hoped  to  obtain  by  tbe  acquisition  of  this  grand  secret 

At  the  sale  of  the  effects  left  by  M.  Geoffroy,  in  I777t  there  were  three  nails, 
which,  as  it  was  said,  were  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of  at  least  transmoting  silver 
into  a  common  metal,  such  as  iron.  They  were  the  work,  as  asserted,  of  a  celebrated 
adept,  who  wished  to  prove  to  Geoffroy  the  possibility  of  the  transmutation  of  mcteU 
One  of  these  nails  was  converted  into  silver,  by  being  dipped  in  an  appnipriste 
liquor;  the  head  of  the  other  only  having  been  dipped,  the  remainder  of  it  was  iran ; 
and  the  point  of  the  third  having  been  dipped,  that  part  waa  silver,  and  tte 
head  iron. 

Notwithstanding  these  authorities  we  have  no  belief  in  the  philoaophei^s  stone.  It 
is  very  probable,  that  in  all  these  pretended  transmutations,  there  waa  some  deeep> 
tion,  even  if  the  above  accounts  were  true.  In  short,  we  shall  believe  in  the  philo- 
sopher's stone  when  we  have  seen  any  adept  perform  before  as  the  same  opcratioal ; 
but  he  must  permit  us  to  furnish  him  with  the  crucibles,  rods,  and  iqgrcdients ;  far 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that  if  gold  has  been  made  in  this  manner,  it  either 
existed  in  the  matters  employed,  or  some  of  it  was  introdaoed  into  them  by 
sleight  of  hand. 

However,  the  alchemists  pretend  that  all  the  fables  of  antiquity  are  nothiqg  else 
than  the  process  of  the  grand  work  explained  symbolioBlly.  The  eoaquest  of  the 
golden  fleece,  the  Trcgan  war,  the  events  which  followed  it,  and  the  whole  mytibo- 
logy,  are  only  emblems  of  the  cfarysopea,  prudently  veiled  by  the  ancient  philosophos, 
who  did  not  wish  that  their  secret,  become  common,  should  be  employed  to  piodoce 
an  immense  increase  of  the  precious  metals,  which  must  then  have  loet  their  valae, 
and  have  ceased  to  be  the  medium  of  commerce  among  mankind.  The  render  may 
see,  in  a  curious  work  by  Dom  Pemetty,  entitled  "  Les  Fables  Egyptiennes  et  Gtce- 
ques,"  3  vols.  8vo.,  including  the  "  Dictionoaire  Mytho-hermetique,**  how  lar  hoasa 
sagacity  may  be  extended,  to  find  an  explanation  of  such  fiiblea.  But  every  tiling 
may  be  explained  in  the  same  manner.    We  have  heard  of  an  adept,  in  the  P^SBhoug 
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Saint  Marceau,  who,  being  persuaded  that  the  whole  Roman  history  was  a  fiction, 
intended  to  gife  a  chemical  ezpUmation  of  it,  which  would  serve  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Fables  Egyptiennes  et  Orecques.  We  have  even  heard  that  the  history  of  the 
combat  of  the  Horatii  and  the  Ouriatii  was  explained  in  it,  with  an  appearance  of 
truth,  ciq>able  of  making  us  doubt  whether  that  fiunona  dreumstance  in  the  Roman 
history  ever  really  took  place. 

SECTION  II. 

OJ  Potable  OoUL 

If  there  be  no  reason  to  think  that  gold  will  ever  be  made,  is  it  not  possible  to 
employ  this  precious  metal  for  prolonging  life  ?  Gold  is  a  metal  unalterable,  and  as 
difficult  to  be  destroyed  as  to  be  made ;  it  is  the  sovereign  of  the  metallic  world,  as 
the  sun,  to  which  it  is  assimilated,  is  in  the  system  of  the  universe.  Nature  therefore 
must  have  concealed  in  this  valuable  body  the  most  useful  remedies;  but  to  make  it 
useful,  in  this  respect,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  introduced  into  the  body  in  a 
liquid  form;  it  must  in  short  be  rendered  potable:  let  us  endeavour  then  to  make 
potable  gold.  A  life  indefinitely  prolonged  is  certainly  worth  all  the  treasures  in  the 
world.  Such  is  in  substance  the  reasoning  of  the  alchemists,  and  therefore  they  have 
subjected  gold  to  a  multitude  of  operations,  by  means  of  which  they  have  pretended 
to  render  it  soluble,  like  a  salt  in  water.  The  substance  they  produce  has  indeed  the 
appearance  of  it;  but  to  speak  the  truth,  it  is  only  gold  very  much  attenuated,  and 
by  these  means  suspended  in  the  liquid :  in  shq^,  it  is  in  no  manner  combined 
with  the  fluid,  and  it  even  gradually  deposits  itself  at  the  bottom  in  the  metallic 
form. 

However,  the  following  is  a  process  for  making  a  kind  of  potable  gold.  We 
shall  examine  afterwards,  supposing  it  to  be  a  real  solution  of  gold,  whether  it 
would  possess  properties  so  marvellous,  and  so  salutary  to  the  human  body,  as  is 
pretended. 

First  dissolve  gold  in  aqua  regia :  mix  this  solution  with  fifteeen  or  sixteen  times 
the  quantity  of  any  essential  oil,  such  as  that  of  rosemary,  stirring  it  round,  and 
separate  the  aqua  regia,  which  occupies  the  bottom,  from  the  essential  oil.  If  you 
then  dissolve  this  essential  oil  in  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  well  rectified  spirit 
of  wine,  you  will  have  a  yellowish  liquor,  known  under  the  name  of  the  potable  gold 
of  Mademoiselle  Grimaldi. 

Vitriolic  ether,  and  ethereal  liquids  of  dififerent  kinds,  possess  the  same  property 
as  essential  oils ;  namely,  that  of  seteuig  on  the  gold  dissolved  in  the  aqua  regia.  A 
kind  of  potable  gold  therefore  may  be  made  ^th  ether.  This  gold  may  then  be 
taken  in  drops  on  sugar,  in  the  same  manner  as  when  ether  is  taken ;  for  this  liquor 
is  not  misdble  with  water. 

The  celebrated  drops  of  General  Lamotte  are  not  different  from  the  potable  gold  of 
Bdademoiselle  GramaldL  It  has  been  remarked  that  one  gross  of  gold  was  diluted  in 
216  gross  of  spirituous  liquor,  and  as  the  bottles  must  have  weighed  two  gross,  and 
as  General  Lamotte  sold  bis  for  24  livres,  it  results  that  with  one  gross  of  gold  he 
made  at  least  106  bottles,  from  the  sale  of  which  he  received  at  least  2592  livres.  In 
reality  he  made  136,  which  were  worth  to  him  3264  livres. 

It  hence  appears,  that  if  General  Lamotte's  drops  were  not  useful  to  the  health, 
they  were  exceedingly  useful  to  bis  purse.  But  what  will  not  quackery  effect  among 
mankind,  when  supported  by  ignorance  and  the  love  of  Ufe  ? 

But  let  us  examine  whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  wonderful  properties 
ascribed  to  potable  gold.  A  very  little  reasonbg  will  shew  that  nothing  can  rest  on 
a  slighter  foundation.  What  proofs  indeed  can  the  alchemists  produce,  that  potable 
gold  is  salutary  to  the  human  body  ?  Because  gold  is  the  most  fixed  of  all  metals, 
becaase  it  has  the  beautiful  colour  of  the  sun's  rays,  because  it  is  represented  in 
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chemical  characters  by  the  characteristic  sign  of  that  luminary,  are  we  thence  to  con- 
clude that,  when  reduced  to  a  liquid  form,  and  conveyed  into  the  blood,  it  regenerates 
that  fluid,  renovates  youth,  and  restores  health?  What  person,  accustomed  to 
deduce  just  consequences  from  any  principle,  will  ever  form  such  a  conclusion  ?  All 
the  virtues  of  potable  gold  are  founded  merely  on  analogies,  invented  without  any 
physical  foundation,  by  fervid  imaginations,  and  by  heads  deranged  by  the  heat  of 
their  furnaces.  This  is  the  most  fitvourable  opinion  that  can  be  entertained ;  for  it 
is  probable  that  such  ideas  are  as  much  connected  with  imposture,  ■■  with  credulity 
and  waut  of  reasoning. 

8ECTI0K  ni. 
Of  Palingeneag, 

Palingenesy  is  a  chemical  operation,  by  means  of  which,  a  plant,  or  an  animal,  as 
some  pretend,  can  be  revived  from  its  ashes.  This,  if  true,  would  no  doubt  be  one 
of  the  noblest  secrets  of  chembtry  and  philosophy.  If  some  authors  are  to  be  cre- 
dited, several  learned  men  of  the  17th  century  were  in  possession  of  it ;  but  at  present, 
as  this  pretended  secret,  in  consequence  of  the  great  progress  made  in  chemistry,  is 
considered  as  a  mere  chimera,  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  examining  the  foun- 
dation of  those  principles  which  have  induced  some  respectable  authors,  such  as  the 
Abbe  Vallemont*  and  others,  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  this  process. 

According  to  the  honest  Abbe,  nothing  is  simpler  and  easier  to  be  explained.  We 
are  indeed  told,  says  he,  by  Father  Kircher,  that  lihe  seminal  virtue  of  each  ooixture  is 
contained  in  its  salts,  and  these  salts  unalterable  by  their  nature,  when  put  in  motion 
by  heat  rise  in  the  vessel  through  the  liquor  in  which  they  are  diffused.  Being  then 
at  liberty  to  arrange  themselves  at  pleasure,  they  place  themselves  in  that  order  in 
which  they  would  be  placed  by  the  effect  of  vegetation,  or  the  same  as  they  ^t>ccu pied 
before  the  body,  to  which  they  belonged,  had  been  decomposed  by  the  fire :  in 
short,  they  form  a  plant,  or  the  phantom  of  a  plant,  whidi  has  a  perfect  resem- 
blance  to  the  one  destroyed. 

This  reasoning  is  worthy  of  an  author  who  could  believe  that  he  who  robs  another 
of  his  money  can  exhale  corpuscles  different  from  those  exhaled  by  a  man  who  carries 
his  own,  and  thereby  make  the  divining  rod  turn  towards  the  places  where  he  has 
passed,  or  remained  for  some  time.  Does  it  not  shew  great  weakness  to  believe 
that  the  mere  immorality  of  an  action  can  produce  physical  effects  ?  It  would  indeed 
be  offering  an  insult  to  our  readers,  to  a|fimpt  to  shew  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the 
above  reasoning  of  the  good  Abb6,  and  o^ather  Kircher.  Let  us  therefore  only  ex- 
amine the  facts  which  he  relates.     • 

An  English  chemist,  named  Coxe,  asserts  that  having  extracted  and  dissolved  the 
essential  salts  of  fern,  and  then  filtered  the  liquor,  he  observed,  after  leaving  it  at  rest 
for  five  or  six  weeks,  a  vegetation  of  small  ferns  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
The  same  chemist,  having  mixed  northern  potash  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sal  am- 
moniac, saw  some  time  after  a  small  forest  of  pines,  and  other  trees,  with  which  he 
was  not  acquainted,  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

The  following  fact  is  considered  by  the  author  as  more  conclusive.  The  celebrated 
Boyle,  though  not  very  favourable  to  palingenesy,  relates,  that  having  dissolved  in 
water  some  verdigris,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  produced  by  combining  copper  with 
the  acid  of  vinegar,  and  having  caused  this  water  to  congeal  by  means  of  artificial 
cold,  he  observed  at  the  surfisce  of  the  ice  small  figures,  which  had  an  exact  resem- 
blance to  vines. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  and  others  quoted  by  the  Abb^  from  Daniel  Mijor, 
Hanneman,  and  various  authora,  if  the  partisans  of  palingenesy  can  produce  none 

•  See  «<  Ut  CorioriU*  de  la  Y^s^Uoo,"  &c.  * 
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nore  condiisWe,  it  muft  be  eonfeued  that  they  lapport  their  assertions  by  very  weak 
proofs.  Erery  true  chemist  sees  in  these  phenomena  nothing  but  a  simple  ramified 
crystalliaationy  which  may  be  produced  by  diflferent  well  known  compositions: 
the  most  beautiliil  of  these  crystalliaEations,  called  improperly  yegetations,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  bodies  from  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  last  experiment,  related  by  Boyle,  might  occasion  more  embarrassment  ;  but 
as  it  is  the  only  one,  of  a  great  many,  made  with  the  essential  salts  of  a  variety  of 
plants,  that  succeeded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  figures  he  saw  were  the  mere 
effect  of  chance  ;  for  how  many  other  philosophers,  who  made  the  same  attempt, 
aaw  nothing  but  what  is  exhibited  by  the  surface  of  iroten  water,  which  sometimes ' 
Ibms  ramifications  exceedingly  complex  ? 

The  partisans  of  palingenesy  however  quote  other  authorities,  to  which  they  attach 
great  importance.  We  are  told  by  Sir  Kenelm  I>igby,  on  the  authority  of  Quercetan, 
physician  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  that  a  Pole  shewed  twelve  glass  vessels  herme- 
tically sealed,  each  containing  the  salts  of  different  plants :  that  at  first  thete  salts 
had  the  appearance  of  ashes,  but  that  when  exposed  to  a  gentle  and  moderate  heat, 
the  figure  of  the  plant,  as  a  rose  for  example,  if  the  vessel  contained  the  ashes  of  a  rose, 
was  observed  gradually  to  rise  up,  and  that  as  the  vessel  cooled  the  whole  disappear- 
ed. Sir  Kenelm  adds,  that  Father  Kircher  had  assured  him,  that  he  performed  the 
aame  experiment,  and  that  he  communicated  to  him  the  secret,  but  it  never  had 
aucceeded.  The  story  of  this  Pole  is  related  by  various  other  authors,  such  as  Bary^ 
in  his  Physique,  and  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  in  his  book  on  the  Nature  of  Plants. 

Lastly,  we  are  told  by  Kireher  himself,  in  his  Ars  Magnetica,  that  he  had  a  long- 
necked  phial,  hermetically  sealed,  containing  the  ashes  of  a  plant  which  he  could 
revive  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  heat ;  and  that  he  shewed  this  wonderful  phenome- 
non to  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  who  was  highly  delighted  with  it;  but  that  hav- 
ing left  this  valuable  curiosity  one  cold  day  in  his  window,  it  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  frost.  Father  Schott  also  asserts,  that  he  saw  this  chemical  wonder,  which, 
according  to  his  account,  was  a  rose  revived  from  its  ashes ;  and  he  adds,  that  a  cer- 
tain prince  baring  requested  Kircher  to  make  him  one  of  the  same  kind,  he  chose 
rather  to  give  up  his  own  than  to  repeat  the  operation. 

The  process,  indeed,  as  taught  by  Kircher,  is  so  complex  and  tedious,  that  it  would 
require  no  small  patience  to  follow  it  Father  Schott  relates  it  at  full  length,  in  his 
work  entitled  "  Jocoseria  Nature  et  Artis,"  and  he  calls  it  the  Imperial  secret, 
because  the  emperor  Ferdinand  purchased  it  from  a  chemist,  who  gave  it  to  Kircher. 

This  emperor  was  exceedingly  fortunate ;  for  it  was  to  him  that  the  philosopher, 
who  had  the  secret  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  addressed  himself,  and  gave  a  proof  of 
bis  art  by  transmuting,  as  is  said,  in  his  presence,  three  pounds  of  mercury  into  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  gold. 

We  must  however  content  ourselves  with  pointing  out  the  places  where  the  curious 
may  find  this  singular  process ;  for  besides  the  length  of  the  description,  nothing 
seems  less  calculated  to  succeed.  Digby,  therefore,  and  many  others  who  followed 
this  method,  did  not  obtain  a  favourable  result ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
their  zeal  for  palingenesy  would  induce  them  to  omit  nothing  that  was  likely  to  insure 
them  success. 

Dobrezensky,  of  Negropont,  has  also  given  a  process  for  the  resurrection  of 
plants,  which  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  no  better  success.  We  are  at  least 
told  by  Father  Schott,  that  the  attempts  of  Father  Conrad  proved  ineffectual,  and 
be  therefore  supposes  that  Dobrezensky  did  not  reveal  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
process,  but  kept  the  most  important  to  himself. 

What  then  can  be  said  in  opposition  to  all  these  authorities?  In  our  opinion,  the 
the  Polish  physician  was  a  quack,  and  we  shall  describe  hereafter  a  method  of  pro- 
ducing a  fidse  palingenesy,  which,  if  performed  with  art  and  iu  a  proper  place*  maf 
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impose  on  creduloui  pertons.  To  be  conniioed  that  DobreieBiky  of  Ncgropont  wm 
a  meie  impostor,  we  need  only  rend  the  '*  Technien  Curion,**  or  the  *'  JocoRria 
NatoTB  et  Artis,"  of  Father  Schott;  for  he  had  the  impudenee  to  pretend  that  he 
eoold  pull  out  the  eje  of  an  animal*  and  in  the  eoorae  of  a  lew  hoan  restore  it,  hy 
means  of  a  liquor,  which  he  no  donbt  sold  as  a  remedy  for  sore  eyes.  He  eTen  tried 
it  on  a  cock.  A  person  who  could  assert  such  an  impudent  fidsehood,  in  regard  to 
one  fitft,  would  do  the  same  in  regard  to  another. 

The  authority  of  Father  Schott  will  certainly  be  of  little  weight  with  those  who 
hare  read  his  works. 

In  regard  to  the  testimony  of  EJrcher,  we  confess  that  we  find  some  emharrus- 
ment :  a  Jesuit  certainly  would  not  wilfully  have  told  a  falsehood.  But  Kircber 
was  a  man  of  a  warm  imaginatioo,  passionately  fond  of  erery  thing  singular  and 
extraordinary,  and  who  had  a  strong  propensity  to  believe  in  the  marvellous.  What 
can  be  expected  from  a  man  of  that  diaraeter?  He  often  thinks  he  sees  wbst 
he  does  not  see,  and  if  he  deceives  others  he  is  first  deceived  himself. 

Some  persons  go  still  farther,  and  assert  that  an  animal  may  be  revived  from  its 
ashes.  Father  Schott,  in  his  *'  Physiea  Curiosa,"  even  gives  the  figure  of  a  sparrow 
thus  revived  in  a  bottle.  Qaflfirel,  in  his  "  Unheard  of  Curiosities,*'  believes  in  this 
hci,  and  considers  it  as  a  proof  of  the  poasibility  of  the  general  resurrection  of  bo- 
dies. This  pretended  revival,  however,  is  a  diimera,  still  more  absurd  than  the 
former ;  and  which,  at  present,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  seriously  to 
refute. 

In  short,  what  reasonable  man  can  with  Kircher  believe,  that  if  the  ashes  of  s 
plant  be  scattered  on  the  ground,  phmts  of  the  like  kind  will  spring  up  fitMn  them, 
88  he  says  he  frequently  experienced?  Who  can  admit  as  a  truth,  that  if  crabs  be 
burnt,  and  then  distilled,  according  to  a  process  given  by  Digby,  there  will  be 
produced  in  the  liquor  small  crabs  of  the  siie  of  a  grain  of  millet^  which  most  be 
nourished  with  ox*s  blood,  and  then  left  to  themselves  in  some  stream?  yet  we  sre 
told  by  Sir  Kenelm  that  thu  he  himself  experienced.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
dear  him  from  the  charge  of  imposture,  unless  we  suppose  that  by  some  means  or 
other  he  was  led  into  error.  However,  it  is  certain  that  Digby,  witJi  great  xeal  and 
a  considerable  shhre  of  knowledge,  had  a  strong  propensity  to  all  the  visions  of  the 
occult  and  cabalistic  sdences.  In  our  opinion,  he  was  one  of  thoae  visionsries 
known  under  the  name  of  itosterusians. 

An  illuiory  kind  of  PttSngtne^. 

We  have  already  mentioned  a  kind  of  sleight  of  hand,  by  means  of  which,  era. 
dulous  people  might  easily  be  imposed  on,  and  induced  to  believe  in  the  resHty 
of  palingenesy.    We  shall  now  discharge  our  promise  by  describing  it. 

Provide  a  double  glass  jar  of  a  moderate  sise,  that  is,  a  vessel  formed  of  two  jsn 
placed  one  within  the  other,  in  such  a  manner,  that  an  interval  of  only  a  line  in 
diameter  may  be  left  between  them.  The  vessel  may  be  covered  by  an  opake  top  or 
lid,  so  disposed,  that  by  turning  it  in  different  directions,  the  inner  jar  may  be  rsised 
from  or  brought  nearer  to  the  bottom  of  the  exterior  one.  In  the  interior  jar,  oo  a 
base  representing  a  heap  of  ashes,  place  the  stem  of  an  artificial  rose.  Into  the 
lower  part  of  the  intervd  between  the  two  jars  introduce  a  certain  quantity  of  ashes, 
or  some  solid  substance  of  a  similar  appearance ;  and  let  the  remainder  be  filled  with 
a  composition  made  of  one  part  of  white  wax,  twelve  parts  of  hog*s  lard,  and  one  or 
two  of  clarified  linseed  oiL  This  oily  compound,  when  cold,  will  entirely  eoneeal 
the  inside  of  the  jar ;  but  when  brought  near  the  fire,  if  done  vrith  dexterity,  it  will 
dissolve,  and  by  shaking  the  lid,  under  a  pretence  of  hastening  the  operation,  the 
compound  may  be  made  to  fall  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  exterior  jar.  The  rooe 
in  the  interior  one  will  then  be  seen ;  and  the  eredttloni  spectators,  who  most  not  be 
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suffered  to  approach  too  near,  will  be  surprised  and  astonished.  When  you  wish  to 
make  the  rose  disappear,  remove  the  jar  from  the  fire,  and  by  a  new  sleight  of  hand 
make  the  dissolved  semi-transparent  wax  flow  back  into  the  interval  between  the 
jars.  By  accompanying  this  manoeuvre  with  proper  words,  the  gaping  spectators  will 
be  more  easily  deceived,  and  will  retire  firmly  persuaded  that  they  have  seen  one 
of  the  most  curious  phenomena  that  can  be  exhibited  by  the  united  efforts  of  che- 
mistry and  philosophy. 


SUPPLEMENT  L 


OV  THE    DIFFKRSNT    KINDS   OF   PH08PHORt7S^    BOTH    NATURAL   AND 

ARTIFICIAL. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  chemistry  is  Phosphorus ;  for  it  is  a  very 
singular  and  curious  spectacle,  to  see  a  body,  absolutely  cold,  emit  a  light  of  greater 
or  less  vivacity,  and  others  kindle  of  themselves,  without  the  application  of  fire. 
What  person,  who  has  any  taste  for  the  study  of  nature,  will  not  be  struck  with 
astonishment,  on  viewing  such  phenomena  ? 

These  phenomena  are  the  more  remarkable,  as  most  philosophers  have  hitherto 
foiled  in  their  attempts  to  explain  them.  We,  however,  except  the  artificial  kinds 
of  phosphorus,  respecting  which  they  have  advanced  things  consistent  with  proba- 
bility! and  founded  on  chemical  causes  fiilly  established.  But  in  regard  to  the 
natural  kinds  nothing  satisfactory  has  yet  been  offered.  The  explanation  of  them 
depends,  no  doubt,  on  a  more  profound  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fire  and  light. 

Some  kinds  of  phosphorus  are  natural ;  others  are  the  production  of  art,  and  par- 
ticularly of  chemistry.  Hence  we  are  furnished  with  a  natural  division  of  this  Sup- 
plement.   We  shall  begin  with  the  Natural. 

ARTICLB   I. 
OJ  the  Natural  Kinds  of  Photphorw, 

8BCTI0N    I. 

Of  the  LuminouM  appearance  of  the  Sea. 

Though  navigators  must  have  observed  this  phenomenon  for  many  centuries  past, 
as  it  is  common  to  every  sea,  and  as  there  is  scarcely  any  climate  wheie  it  does 
not,  under  certain  circumstances,  present  itself,  it  appears  that  very  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  it  till  within  a  late  period.  Most  sea-faring  people  believed  that 
this  light  was  merely  the  reflection  of  that  of  the  stars,  or  of  that  of  the  vessel  it- 
self; others,  considering  it  as  a  real  light,  imputed  it  to  the  collision  of  sulphur 
and  salts ;  and,  satisfied  with  this  vague  explanation,  they  scarcely  condescended  to 
pay  attention  to  the  phenomenon. 

As  it  is  highly  worthy  of  profound  research,  and  is  attended  with  very  remarkable 
circumstances,  we  shall  here  give  a  description  of  it,  aAt  appeared  to  us  on  our 
passage  from  Europe  to  Guyana,  in  the  year  1764. 

I  do  not  recollect  that  we  beheld  the  sea  luminous  till  our  arrival  between  the  tro- 
pics ;  but  at  that  period,  and  some  weeks  before  we  reached  land,  I  almost  constantly 
observed  that  the  ship's  wake  was  interspersed  with  a  multitude  of  luminous  sparks, 
and  so  much  the  brighter  as  the  darkness  was  more  perfect.  The  water  around  the  rud- 
der was,  at  length,  entirely  brilliant ;  and  this  light  extended,  gradually  diminishing, 
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alon|(  the  whole  wake.  I  remarked  also,  that  if  any  of  the  ropet  were  ifflmcned 
in  the  water  they  produced  the  same  effect. 

But  it  waa  near  land  that  this  spectacle  appeared  in  all  its  hrauty.  It  blew  a 
liresh  gale,  and  the  whole  sea  was  covered  with  small  wares,  which  broke  after 
having  rolled  for  some  time.  When  a  wave  broke,  a  flash  of  light  was  produced; 
so  that  the  whole  sea,  as  fiu-  as  the  eye  could  reach,  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  fire,  alternately  kindled  and  extinguished.  This  fire,  in  the  open  sea,  that  is 
at  the  distance  of  50  or  GO  degrees  fiom  the  coasts  of  America,  had  a  reddish  cast. 
I  have  made  this  remark,  beause  I  do  not  know  that  any  person  ever  examined 
the  phenomenon  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 

When  we  were  in  green  water,*  the  spectacle  changed.  The  same  fresh  gale 
continued ;  but  in  the  night  time,  when  steering  an  easy  course,  between  the  8d 
and  4th  degree  of  latitude,  the  fire  above  described  assumed  a  tone  entirely  white, 
and  similar  to  the  light  of  the  moon,  which  at  that  time  was  not  above  the  horiaon. 
The  upper  part  of  the  small  waves,  with  which  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  sea  was 
curled,  seemed  like  a  sheet  of  silver;  while  on  the  preceding  evening  it  had  resem. 
bled  a  sheet  of  reddish  gold.  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  was  amused  and  inte- 
rested by  this  spectacle. 

The  following  night  it  was  still  more  beautiful ;  but  at  the  same  time  more  alarm- 
ing,  in  consequence  of  the  circumstances  under  which  I  then  found  myself.  The 
ship  had  cast  anchor  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land,  waiting  for  the  new 
moon,  in  order  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Cayenne.  Being  anxious  to  get  on  shore,  I 
stepped  into  the  boat  with  several  other  passengers ;  but  scarcely  had  we  got  a 
league  from  the  ship,  when  we  entered  a  part*  of  the  sea  where  there  was  a  prodi- 
gious  swell,  as  a  pretty  smart  gale  then  prevailed  at  south-east.  We  soon  beheld 
tremendous  waves  rolling  in  our  wake,  and  breaking  over  us.  But  what  a  noble 
spectacle,  had  we  not  been  exposed  to  danger  I  Let  the  reader  ioiagine  to  himself  a 
sheet  of  silver,  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  breadth,  expanded  in  an  instant,  and  shin- 
ing with  a  vivid  light.  Such  was  the  effect  of  these  billows,  two  or  three  of  which 
only  reached  us,  before  they  broke.  This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  they 
left  the  boat  half  filled  with  water,  and  one  more,  by  rendering  me  a  prey  to  tl^ 
sharks,  would  certainly  have  saved  me  from  the  trouble  of  new  modelling  the  work 
of  the  good  M.  Oanarn. 

There  is  scarcely  a  sea  in  which  the  phenomenon  of  this  light  is  not  sometimes 
observed ;  but  there  are  certain  parts  where  it  is  much  more  luminous  than  in  others. 
In  general,  it  is  more  so  in  warm  countries,  and  between  the  tropics,  than  any 
where  else ;  it  is  renutf kably  luminous  on  the  coasts  of  Guyana,  in  the  environs  of 
Jfche  Cape  Verd  islands,  near  the  Maldives  and  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Godeheu  de  Riville,  it  exhibits  a  spectacle  very  much  like  that  above 
described 

A  phenomenon  so  surprising  could  not  fidl  to  excite  the  attention  of  philoaophcrs ; 
but  till  lately  they  confined  themselves  to  vague  explanations ;  they  ascribed  it  to 
sulphur,  to  nitre,  and  other  things,  of  which  there  is  not  a  single  atom  in  the  sea, 
and  they  then  imagined  that  they  had  reasoned  well. 

M.  VianelH,  an  Italian  philosopher,  is  the  first  person,  it  seems,  who  endeavouredt 
by  the  help  of  observaties,  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  light ;  and  he  was  thence 
conducted  to  a  very  singular  discovery.     Observing  that  the  sea  water,  near  (%i- 

•  The  water  of  the  tea,  at  least  of  ttie  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  a  dwtanoe  from  tbe  coaati,  b  of  a  dark 
blue  ookmr ;  but  near  land,  that  is  to  aav,  2S  or  25  league*  fnm  tbe  onaat  of  Guyaaa,  the  wwtmt 
•wddeniy  changes  its  colour,  and  becomes  a  beautiful  green.  Tbn  is  a  sign  of  being  near  land.  This 
change,  in  aU  probability,  is  pnxinoed  by  the  motldy,  yellowish  water  of  die  river  of  the  Anaanaa; 
for  it  ia  well  known  that  blue  and  yellow  form  green.  But  a  ramarkable  drcomstanee  ia,  that  Omb 
diange  Is  absolutely  abrupt ;  it  does  not  take  place  by  degrees,  but  suddenly  and  ia  aa  lattffalt 
which  appeared  to  me,  from  tbe  deck  of  the  Teasel,  to  be  scarcely  a  ftioc  tn  eatent. 
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oggia,  had  a  very  luminous  appearance,  and  that  the  light  was  concentrated  into 
small  brilliant  points,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  examining  it  with  a  microscope.  By 
these  means  he  found  that  those  luminous  points  were  small  insects,  resembling 
worms,  or  rather  caterpillars,  composed  of  twelve  articulations  ;  that  they  differed  from 
our  luminous  worms  in  this  respect,  that  the  light  proceeded  from  every  part  of  their 
bodies,  and  that  when  at  perfect  rest  the  light  ceased,  but  that  it  re-appeared  when 
they  wei;^  put  into  a  state  of  agitation.  This  explains  why  certain  parts  are  made 
to  sparkle  by  the  strokes  of  an  oar,  the  dashing  of  water  against  the  rudder,  and 
the  breaking  of  the  waves,  while  the  rest  of  the  water  remains  dark.  These  ob- 
servations were  confirmed  by  the  Abb^  Nollet,  who  soon  after  undertook  a  tour 
to  Italy. 

It  appears  however  that  the  insect  which  gives  a  luminous  appearance  to  the  water 
of  the  sea,  is  not  every  where  the  same.  M.  Godeheu  de  Riville,  having  observed 
some  of  these  luminous  points  in  the  Indian  seas,  between  the  Maldives  and  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  saw  an  insect  quite  different  from  VianeUi*s  worm  with  twelve  rings.  This 
insect  has  a  near  resemblance  to  that  called  the  water  flea,  and  is  enclosed  between 
two  transparent  shells,  somewhat  like  a  kidney  half  open.  The  luminous  matter 
seems  to  be  contained  in  a  vessel,  Which  may  be  compared  to  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  it 
consists  of  small  round  grains,  and  when  the  insect  is  pressed  it  emits  a  luminous 
liquor.  It  then  mixes  with  the  water,  and,  as  it  is  of  an  oily  nature,  it  collects  itself 
on  its  surface  in  the  form  of  small  round  drops.  According  to  every  appearance  the 
insect  suffers  this  phosphoric  liquor  to  escape  only  in  consequence  of  some  shock  or 
agitation,  or  of  other  circumstances ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  the  sea  is  not  lumin- 
ous except  when  agitated,  and  at  certain  times  more  than  others.* 

M.  Rigault  observed,  in  the  seas  between  Europe  and  America,  another  insect, 
different  from  the  worm  of  Vianelli,  or  the  water  flea  of  M.  Godeheu,  being  rather  a 
kind  of  polype,  almost  spherical,  and  with  only  one  arm. 

In  the  last  place,  M.  Leroy,  a  physician  of  Montpellier,  observed,  in  sea  water, 
globules  of  a  phosphoric  matter,  on  which  he  made  different  experiments  to  ascertain 
what  circumstance  rendered  them  luminous,  and  by  what  means  they  were  deprived 
of  that  quality.  From  these  experiments  he  was  induced  to  conclude,  that  though 
Vianelli  and  others  have,  on  good  grounds,  ascribed  the  luminous  appearance  of  the 
sea  to  insects,  or  to  a  liquor  which  they  contain,  and  which  they  emit  on  certain 
occasions,  this  is  not  the  only  cause ;  but  that  it  may  arise  also  from  a  phosphoric 
matter  in  the  water  of  the  sea,  and  which  is  produced  there  by  a  peculiar  combination 
of  the  principles  dispersed  throughout  it ;  that  this  matter  is  not  always  luminous, 
but  becomes  so  from  different  causes ;  such  as  the  shock  of  the  particles  of  the  water 
against  each  other,  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  its  mixture  with  certain  liquors.! 

SECTION  n. 

Oftotne  Luminoui  Iiuecti, 

If  those  beings  which  we  tread  under  foot  hold  a  very  low,  and,  we  might  even 
say,  contemptible  rank  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Nature,  which  seems  to  observe  a 
general  system  of  compensation,  has  given  to  several  of  them  properties  very  extra- 
ordinary, and  for  which  the  largest  animals  might  envy  them :  such  is  that  of  emitting 
light,  with  which  many  of  them  are  endowed.  We  are  acquainted  indeed  with  no 
large  animal  which  enjoys  it  while  living ;  but  there  are  •  several  insects  which  are 
luminous,  and  it  appears  that  they  can  become  so. at  pleasure.  Of  what  utility  is  this 
light  to  them,  and  how  is  it  produced  ?  These  are  problems  which  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  solve ;  we  shall  only  confine  ourselves  to  facts. 

*  Seo  "  Minnlrofl  des  S^Avaus  ^tfangers,**  toI.  iii«  'Idem. 
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1.  Of  the  Glow-worm 

Every  person  is  acquainted  with  this  small  insect,  the  light  of  whidi  ia  often 
observed  under  the  hedges  in  the  fine  evenings  of  summer. 

This  insect,  called  by  the  Greehs  lampjfritf  and  by  the  Latins  deuuUlOf  exhibits 
nothing  remarkable  in  its  external  appearance.  It  has  a  pretty  near  resemblance  to 
the  sea  louse,  only  that  it  is  much  smaller,  and  proportionally  thinner.  It  u  its  last 
ring,  where  the  anus  is  situated,  that  emits  the  light,  by  which  it  is  djstingQisbed 
from  other  animals  of  the  same  class.  This  light  is  of  a. pale  greenish  colour,  and  the 
animal  can  shew  or  conceal  it  at  pleasure.  It  is  supposed  that  it  is  by  this  light, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  female,  that  it  attracts  the  male :  the  latter  has  wings,  and 
is  destitute  of  this  luminous  quality.  This  however  is  rather  a  matter  of  conjecture* 
and  is  contested  by  Baron  de  Geer,  a  celebrated  Swedish  naturalist,  in  oonseqaenee 
of  some  observations  made  by  him. 

An  insect  so  singular  was,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  being  celebrated  by  the  poets ; 
and  indeed  M.  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches,  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  small  poem, 
entitled  Lampyris^  which  is  much  esteemed  by  those  who  are  foud  of  Latia  poetry. 
It  begins  in  the  following  manner. 


Qa«B  nom  per  encas  ■plendeadt  itellvla  nootes 
Sepibus  in  nostris  t    An  ab  athers  lapu  aerano 
Astra  cadnnt,  tadds  an  captant  firigora  ailTis, 
Si  qaando  axdentia  coeperunt  tedia  ooeU  t 
Non  iU,  aed  daiia  frnatii  exerdta  matria 
Imperiia,  aentea  luitrat  Lampyris  opaooa. 
Si  fcait  andsoun  poarit  reperirc  monile. 

The  poet  then  feigns  that  the  nymph  Lampyris,  having  lost  her  necklace,  is  ex* 
pelled  by  her  mother,  and  that  she  wanders  about  through  the  woods,  seardiing  for  it 
by  the  help  of  a  lantern.  These  ideas  were  much  applauded  a  century  ago ;  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  case  be  the  same  in  the  present  one, 

2.  Of  the  Fire  Ffy  of  warm  climates. 

Such  is  the  luminous  insect  of  our  climates;  but  the  warmer  countries  have  been 
more  favoured  by  nature.  Their  luminous  insects  have  wings.  They  are  found  in 
Italy  after  the  Alps  are  crossed  ;  and  they  become  more  frequent,  according  as  the 
traveller  approaches  the  southern  parts  of  Italy.  They  exhibit  a  very  curious  spec- 
tacle, during  the  fine  nights  of  summer,  when  they  are  seen  flying  about  in  every 
direction,  and  one  cannot  move  a  step  in  a  meadow  without  observing  some  of  these 
small  animals,  whose  route  is  marked  by  a  train  of  light.  I  never  enjoyed  this 
spectacle  in  Italy  ;  but  I  have  seen  it  in  South  America. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  fire  flies  of  Italy,  and  those  of  America,  are  entirely 
different  from  the  luminous  insect  of  our  countries.  I  confess  that  during  my  resi- 
dence in  America  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them.  I  was  employed  with 
occupations  of  greater  importance  ;  but  I  know  with  certainty  that  this  insect  emits 
light  as  it  flies  about.  The  part  of  its  body  which  is  luminous  seems  to  be  concealed 
by  its  wings,  or  by  the  covering  of  them  when  closely  applied  to  the  body.  I  have 
never  seen  a  good  description  of  this  insect,  which  has  a  great  resemblance  to  a  com- 
mon fly. 

It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  these  luminous  insects  must  have  inspired  soiBe 
persons  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  them  a  perpetual  phosphorus.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  for  this  purpose ;  but  though  the  posterior  part  of  the  anioalf 
when  it  is  cut  in  two,  retains  its  light  for  some  time,  it  gradually  becomes  extinei : 
and  every  eflTort  hitherto  made  to  retain  it  has  proved  fruitless.     Some  authon 
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indeed  ha?e  proposed  meane  for  iccomplishing  tbii  object ;  but  tbese  people  were 
eitber  impottors,  or  labouring  under  a  deception :  it  is  certain  that  tbeir  pretended 
means  will  not  succeed. 

3.  Of  th§  Cueuyo  of  America, 

A  Talnable  acquisition  of  this  kind,  possessed  by  America,  is  the  Cucuyo.  The 
Caribs  have  given  this  name  to  a  large  beetle,  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  even  in  Mexico  itself.  Its  luminous  quality  is  seated  in  the  eyes,  and  in 
two  parts  of  its  body  covered  by  the  sheaths  of  its  wings.  It  is  asserted  that  five 
or  six  of  these  beetles  will  afford  a  sufficient  light  to  enable  a  person  to  walk  in  the 
darkest  night ;  that  the  natives  of  the  country  tie  them  together  alive,  and  by  these 
means  form  them  into  a  sort  of  necklaces,  to  guide  them  through  the  woods,  and 
that  they  employ  them  in  their  huts  to  give  them  light  to  perform  their  nocturnal 
labours.    But  this  we  can  hardly  believe. 

4  Of  the  Beetle  of  Guyana. 

A  luminous  insect,  which  had  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Cucuyo,  and  which  perhaps 
was  the  same,  was  some  years  ago  brought  to  France  by  a  very  singular  accident. 
A  great  deal  of  wood  for  cabinet-makers  having  been  imported  from  Cayenne,  in 
17^,  and  the  following  years,  a  cabinet  maker  purchased  apiece  of  it,  and  kept  it 
by  him  till  he  should  find  use  for  it.  His  wife  hearing  some  noise  one  night,  like  the 
buzzing  of  an  insect  when  flying,  observed  soon  after  a  strong  light  adhering  to  the 
window.  Recovering  from  the  terror  which  this  spectacle  at  first  inspired,  she  ran 
np  to  it,  and  found  an  insect  of  the  coleoptera  kind,  (that  is,  insects  whose  wings  are 
covered  by  a  sheath,)  which  emitted  from  the  posterior  parts  of  its  body  a  bright 
light  that  illuminated  the  whole  of  the  apartment.  The  insect  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Fougeroux,  who  wrote  a  description  of  it,  which  was  inserted  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1766. 

There  is  great  reason  to  think,  or  rather  it  is  certain,  that  the  animal  had  been 
brought  over  in  the  piece  of  wood  in  the  state  of  nymph,  concealed  in  some  hole  ; 
the  time  of  its  development  being  arrived,  it  issued  firom  its  retreat,  and  appeared 
under  the  form  of  a  beetle. 

If  this  insect  was  not  the  Cucuyo  of  the  American  isles,  or  of  New  Spain,  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  fourth  kind  endowed  with  the  property  of  emitting  light. 

SECTION  III. 

Of  tome  other  Photphorie  Bodiet, 
We  hall  here  take  a  cursory  view  of  a  great  number  of  other  phosphoric  bodies. 

1.  The  Eye9  of  different  animals. 

As  several  animals,  such  as  the  tiger,  and  the  cat,  which  is  only  a  tiger  in  minia- 
ture, the  wolf,  the  fox,  &c.,  among  quadrupeds;  and  the  owl,  and  others,  among 
birds,  have  been  destined  by  nature'to  search  for  their  food  in  the  night  time,  it  was 
necessary  they  should  have  a  lamp  to  guide  them.  This  lamp  is  contained  in  their 
own  eyes ;  for  they  are  luminous,  and  it  is  no  doubt  by  this  light  that  they  are  guided 
in  the  dark.  As  their  retina  is  exceedingly  sensible,  the  light  of  their  eyes  renders 
objects  to  them  sufficiently  luminous.  Besides,  nature  has  favoured  them  with  a 
very  large  aperture  in  the  pupil,  so  that  the  quantity  of  light  which  reaches  the 
retina  is  increased.  Sucb,  in  all  probability,  is  the  mechanism  by  which  these  animals 
see  in  the  night  time :  the  extreme  sensibility  of  their  retina  renders  the  light  of  the 
day  incommodious  to  them,  and  even  blinds  some  of  them. 

It  appears  that  these  animals  have  it  in  their  power  to  render  their  eyes  luminous 
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■t  pleasure.  I  have  often  leen  tbote  of  a  cat,  which  I  kept,  entirely  dettitnte 
of  light,  while  at  other  times  they  were  like  a  burning  coaL 

The  dog  also  is  endowed  in  some  measure  with  the  same  property.  I  bave  tevenl 
times  seen  the  eyes  of  that  animal  sparkle. 

In  short,  it  is  asserted  that  some  men  also  are  endowed  with  this  property.  Ti- 
berius, it  is  said,  could  see  in  the  night  time ;  uid  the  same  thing  is  related  oi  many 
others.  The  most  singular  instance  of  this  faculty  is  that  gf  a  bennit,  wbo^  ac- 
cording to  Moschus,  in  his  *'  Ft€  Spirituel,"  had  never  occasion  for  a  lamp  while 
reading  at  night,  or  employed  with  any  other  occupation.  Those  who  coald  believe 
such  ridiculous  tales,  would  almost  deserve  to  be  sent  to  feed   oat  asins  ct 

2.  ClaytoaCs  Diamond. 

This  diamond  was  much  celebrated ;  and  if  it  was  not  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind,  this  defect  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  singular  property  it  possessed. 
When  rubbed  in  the  dark  againt  any  dry  stuff,  or  against  the  fingers,  it  shone  with  a 
faint  whitish  light.  The  celebrated  Boyle  made  a  great  many  observations  on  this 
£amond,  an  account  of  which  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1668 ;  and 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  precious  stone,  unique  of  its  kind, — ^emau  sm  gemerig 
uniea ;  for  at  that  time  no  other  was  known  which  possessed  the  aame  property. 
We  have  however  heard  that,  since  that  time,  other  diamonds  have  been  found,  which 
could  be  rendered  brilliant  in  the  dark  by  friction.  This  singular  diamond  was  par- 
chased  by  Charles  11. 

We  shall  here  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  carbuncle,  which,  aa  some  pretend, 
shines  also  in  the  dark ;  but  we  must  observe,  that  this  property  ascribed  to  it  is 
absolutely  fabulous.  The  carbuncle  is  a  ruby;  but  no  ruby,  nor  any  other  kind 
of  precious  stone,  shines  in  the  dark ;  and  this  supposed  phenomenon  ia  merely  a 
popular  tale. 

We  may  make  remark  also  that  this  light  is  not  properly  phosphoric,  bat  ia  of  the 
same  nature  as  electric  light.  The  diamond  indeed  ia  susceptible  of  becoming  elee- 
tric  by  friction ;  its  light  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  emitted  by  sugar  when  grated, 
and  by  various  other  bodies  when  rubbed. 

3.  Rotten  Wood. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find,  in  the  forests,  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  wlddi  emit  a 
very  vivid  light  of  a  white  colour,  inclinbg  to  blue ;  it  has  even  sometimes  happened 
that  this  light  has  been  the  occasion  of  great  terror. 

Unfortunately,  every  kind  of  rotten  wood  ia  not  phosphoric ;  and  the  eanae  which 
renders  it  so  is  not  known. 

We  must  class  also,  among  the  number  of  puerile  tales,  what  is  related  by  Joaephos 
of  a  plant  called  Baarag,  said  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark.  This  plant,  it  is  said,  can- 
not be  plucked  up  without  the  most  imminent  danger;  but  when  the  root  of 
the  plant  has  been  loosened,  a  dog  is  tied  to  it,  and  the  animal,  by  making  efforts 
to  join  its  master,  at  length  tears  it  up.  Is  it  possible  that  authors  can  thna  sport 
with  the  credulity  of  mankind  1 

We  must  place  in  the  same  rank  what  is  related  by  Pliny  of  another  plant,  called 
JNyctegretum,  which  grows,  it  is  said,  in  Gedrosia,  and  which,  when  torn  up  by  the 
root  and  dried  in  the  sun's  rays  for  a  month,  becomes  luminous  in  the  night 
This  it  not  absolutely  impossible ;  but  if  so,  the  plant  would  be  known  to  our 
ralists,  as  well  as  the  Aglao-phytis,  and  the  Lunaris,  to  which  the  same  property 
ascribed,  according  to  the  testimony  of  ^lian.  When  a  drcusostance  ia  related  by 
iEliaii,  one  may  bet  a  hundred  to  one  that  it  is  a  fiible. 
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4.  The  Worm§  in  Oytter$. 

This  natural  phosphorus  was  first  remarked  by  M.  de  la  Voye,  who  communicated 
his  discovery  to  M.  Auzout,  in  1666. 

Small  oblong  worms,  which  shine  in  the  dark,  are  often  engendered  in  oysters. 
According  to  the  description  given  of  them,  some  are  as  large  as  a  small  hair  pin,  and 
about  five  or  six  lines  in  length :  others  are  much  smaller.  He  found  also  three 
kinds ;  the  first  with  legs,  to  the  number  of  about  twenty-five  on  each  side ;  the 
second  kind  were  red,  and  similar,  except  in  size,  to  our  common  glow  worms ;  the 
third  were  of  a  singular  form,  having  a  head  like  that  of  the  sole.  They  readily  re- 
solve, on  the  least  touch,  into  a  viscid  matter,  which  retains  its  luminous  property  for 
about  twenty  seconds. 

Such  are  the  observations  of  M.  de  la  Yoye,  which  do  not  entirely  agree  with  those 
of  M.  Auzout,  who  observed  only  a  viscid  matter,  extended  in  length.  But  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  the  latter  made  his  experiments  only  on  old  oysters ;  whereas  the 
former  made  his  on  oysters  quite  fresh. 

5.  Putnd  JFTesh. 

Putrid  flesh  is  also  susceptible  of  becoming  sometimes  luminous  in  the  dark. 
Lemery  says  that  a  great  quantity  of  such  luminous  flesh  was  seen  at  Orleans,  in 
1606;  some  of  it  was  entirely  so ;  other  pieces  were  luminous  only  in  some  poinu, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  small  stars.  People  were  at  first  afraid  to  eat  of  it ;  but 
they  soon  learnt  by  experience  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  it  was  as  good  as 
any  other.  It  was  remarked  that  in  some  butchers*  shops  the  meat  was  almost  all 
luminous ;  in  others  only  part  of  it  was  sa 

Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente  relates  the  same  thing  of  a  lamb,  purchased  by  some 
young  men  at  Rome.  One  half  of  it,  which  was  left,  being  put  by,  they  observed  in 
theeveningthat  several  parts  of  it  were  luminous.  They  immediately  sent  for  the 
above  physician,  who  having  examined  the  phenomenon  with  attention,  observed  that 
the  flesh  and  the  fiit  shone  with  a  silver  coloured  light;  and  that  Apiece  of  goat's 
flesh,  which  bad  touched  the  lamb,  shone  in  the  same  manner.  The  fingers  of  those 
who  touched  it  became  luminous  also.  He  observed  likewise  that  the  luminous 
places  were  softer.  This  phenomenon  would,  no  doubt,  be  observed  more  frequently 
if  the  butchers'  shops,  and  places  where  meat  are  kept,  were  oftener  visited 
in  the  dark. 

a  Different  Hindi  ofFUh,  or  the  Parte  of  JFieh. 

But  this  phenomenon  is  most  frequently  exhibited  by  fish,  and  their  diflferent 
parts. 

It  is  generally  when  fish,  or  any  of  their  parts,  approach  the  state  of  putrefaction, 
that  they  acquire  this  phosphoric  property.  Leo  Allatius,  in  a  letter  to  Fortunio 
Liceti,  says  that  he  was  once  much  frightened  by  fresh  water  crabs  thrown  into  a 
corner  by  a  careless  servant.  He  describes  the  whole  of  this  adventure  at  great  length ; 
but  want  of  room  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  any  farther  details  respecting  it. 

According  to  Pliny,  and  other  authors,  the  sea- worm  is  susceptible  of  shining  in  this 
manner.  Those  who  reside  near  the  sea  coast  may  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  of  this  fact. 

The  celebrated  Thomas  Bartholin  observed  the  same  thing,  in  regard  to  some 
polypes,  which  he  was  dissecting :  he  gives  this  name  to  the  fish  called  at  present 
the  cuttle  fish,  since  he  says  thi^t  it  contains  a  black  liquor,  which  may  be  employed 
as  ink.  This  light,  adds  he,  flowed  from  beneath  the  skin,  and  was  the  more  abun- 
dant  the  nearer  the  animal  approached  to  a  state  of  putrefaction. 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject  by  mentioning  some  experiments  of  Dr.  Beale,  in* 
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fertedintlie  Pliilofopliieal  Tniuaetioiii.  for  the  yeir  1686ii  ¥nA  Mir  fciwb  hfi^y 
been  boiled  in  wster  with  nit  and  herbt,  the  eook  ttirring'  the  water  a  few  dajt  after, 
to  take  out  aome  of  the  fish,  obterred  that  on  the  first  moTement  of  the  water  it 
became  luminoos,  as  well  as  the  fish,  which  emitted  a  strong  light  through  it :  the 
water  also  appeared  to  be  transparent;  whereas  in  the  day  time  it  was  opake. 

Drops  of  this  water  were  exceedingly  liiminoos ;  and  whererer  they  liel],  they 
left  a  luminous  spot,  as  large  as  a  six-pence.  On  rubbing  the  hands  with  it^  they 
became  entirely  luminous. 

We  have  here  confined  oarselres  to  fiicts ;  for  nothing  frrther  can  be  said  on  the 
subject,  as  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  probable  or  well-founded  cause  for  thb  light 
The  globulous  matter  of  Descartes  was  exceedingly  convenient  for  explaining  all 
these  phenomena ;  for  it  was  sufficient  to  say,  that  putrid  fermentation,  being  a  kind 
of  intestine  motion,  this  motion,  according  to  erery  appearance,  put  iu  action  the 
globulous  matter  in  which  light  consists.  But  unfortunately  this  matter,  at  present, 
is  considered  as  a  chimera. 

AODITION  BT  THB  YBXirCH  CBH80B. 

There  are  some  inaccuracies  in  what  has  been  before  said  in  regard  to  the  luminous 
insects,  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  paragraphs  of  the  second  section.  The  author 
seems  to  hare  trusted  too  much  to  his  memory,  which  has  led  him  into  error,  and  not 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  every  thing  written  on  the  subject.  We  shall  there- 
fore supply  this  deficiency. 

1st.  The  male  of  the  glow  worm  is  a  winged  insect  of  the  class  of  the  coleopters, 
or  insects  which  hare  sheaths  to  their  wings.  It  is  not  entirely  destitute  of  the  pro- 
perty of  being  luminous.  M .  Fougeroux  says,  that  he  often  caught  in  the  dark  some 
of  these  males,  which  were  attracted  by  the  light  of  the  female,  and  he  observed  that 
they  emitted  light  themselves  after  copulation. 

2d.  The  fire  .fly  of  Italy,  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  the  /uocio&i,  is  not  a 
fly ;  it  is  also  an  insect  with  sheaths  to  its  wings,  and  in  form  approaches  near  to  the 
male  of  the  glow  worm.  At  first  one  might  be  induced  to  believe  that  it  is  the  same 
insect,  to  which  the  climate  has  given  the  property  of  shining  in  the  dark,  as  is  the 
case  with  that  of  our  country  under  certain  circumstances.  But  there  are  some 
differences,  which  will  not  allow  of  their  being  confounded ;  and  what  seems  abso- 
lutely to  exclude  this  identity  is,  that  in  places  were  the  lucciola  is  found,  the  common 
glow  worm  is  never  seen,  though  it  exists  also  in  Italy. 

In  regard  to  the  luminous  insect  of  the  warm  countries  of  America,  I  must  remark, 
with  the  author,  that  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  correct  description  of  it. 

3d.  What  has  been  said,  in  regard  to  the  luminous  insect  of  Cayenne,  is  not  entirely 
correct;  and  the  account  given  of  its  being  discovered  requires  to  be  rectified.  In 
the  month  of  September,  1766,  two  women,  in  the  Faubourg  Saint- Antoine,  saw  this 
insect  in  the  evening  flying  through  the  air,  like  a  stream  of  light,  and  at  length  settle 
on  a  window.  They  at  first  thought  it  was  one  of  those  falling  stars  so  oommoe 
during  the  summer  nights ;  but  as  the  light  continued,  they  went  to  inform  the  occu- 
piers of  the  house  against  which  the  animal  rested.  It  was  caught,  and  given  to  II. 
Fougeroux,  in  order  that  he  might  examine  it  That  it  came  from  Cayenne  was 
only  conjecture ;  but  by  comparing  it  with  the  insects  of  that  country,  it  appeared  to 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  or  a  neighbouring  climate.  It  was  a  coleoptera,  known 
under  the  name  of  moreseAe/,  and  of  the  class  of  those  which,  when  placed  on  their 
L;i('kj  dart  into  the  air  like  a  spring  which  unbends  itself:  on  this  account  it  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  tlaier.  This  insect  is  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length ;  its 
light  is  contained  in  two  elongated  protuberances,  placed  on  the  posterior  and  lateral 
part  of  its  corselet.  It  emits  light  also  in  certain  positions,  by  the  separation  of  its 
body  from  the  corselet ;  and  in  all  probability  by  that  of  the  rings  of  iy  body  from 
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each  other.  TbM  Hglit  »  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  and  of  such  strength,  that  if  the 
insect  be  put  into  a  paper  comet,  one  can  see  to  read  the  smallest  characters  by  it,  at  the 
distance  of  some  inches.  The  insect  is  found  also  in  Jamaica,  and  has  been  described 
by  Brown,  under  the  denomination  of  elater  major  fuaeuM  photphorieua.  Another 
smaller  kind  of  phosphoric  fiy  is  found  in  Jamaica,  and  also  in  Saint  Domingo. 

4th.  What  the  author  says  of  the  cucuyo  of  America,  that  it  emits  h'ght  from  its 
eyes,  and  two  parts  above  the  sheaths  of  its  wings,  is  not  correct.  It  is  possible  that 
travellers,  unacquainted  with  natural  history,  who  have  spoken  of  it,  may  not  have 
examined  it  with  attention. 

5th.  There  are  some  other  luminous  insects,  which  the  author  has  not  [mentioned. 
The  lantern  bearer,  or  aeudia,  which  Reaumer  places  in  the  class  of  the  pro-eigaUip 
(cicada  spumaria),  or  a  class  which  approaches  near  to  that  of  the  cigaUt,  (grass- 
hopper)«  the  vUUeur  beetle  of  Surinam ;  like  the  author  we  are  unacquainted  with 
any  description,  sufficiently  correct,  to  enable  us  to  determine  in  what  they  differ  from 
the  cactiyo,  and  from  each  other.  Such  also  is  the  lantern-bearer  of  China,  described 
by  Linnaus,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm ;  but  as  the  animal 
was  dead,  that  learned  naturalist  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what  part  of  it  is 
luminous  ;  he  suspects  it  is  the  proboscis,  which  does  not  appear  improbable.  There 
is  also  an  insect  of  the  same  kind  in  Madagascar,  known  under  the  name  of  Aese- 
eherehet  which  shines  in  the  night-time.    But  we  have  never  seen  a  description  of  it. 

6th.  Clayton's  diamond  was  long  considered  to  be  the  only  one  which  had  the  pro- 
perty of  shining  in  the  dark.  But  M.  Dufay  found,  by  a  great  number  of  experi- 
ments made  on  different  diamonds,  that  several  of  them  possessed  the  same  property ; 
though  he  was  not  able  to  discover  the  cause,  why  some  of  them  possessed  it,  while 
others,  were  destitute  of  it.  Beccari,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Bologna,  made  at 
the  same  time  similar  experiments,  which  confirm  the  discovery  of  Dufay.  This  phi- 
losopher found  that  the  class  of  phosphoric  bodies  is  much  more  considerable  than 
is  commonly  supposed,  and  it  follows  from  his  experiments,  that  the  phosphoric  bodies 
which  have  chiefly  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers,  did  so,  not  on  account  of 
that  property  maintaining  itself  for  a  longer  time,  but  because  a  very  great  number  of 
bodies  appear  luminous  to  an  eye  immersed  in  profound  obscurity,  when  they  are 
speedily  removed  from  the  light  to  a  place  of  darkness. 

7th.  The  sea  worms  or  borers  possess  this  property  in  an  eminent  degree ;  not 
when  they  approach  to  a  state  of  putrefaction,  as  has  been  before  said,  but  when  liv- 
ing and  fresh,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  eating.  The  observations  of  Beccari,  Monti,  and 
Calcati  of  Bologna,  on  these  marine  fish,  are  very  old  ;  and  they  confirm  and  illus- 
trate what  has  been  said  by  Pliny  on  the  same  subject* 

ARTICLE   II. 
Artificial  kind$  of  Photphorui. 

What  nature  produces  under  certain  circumstances,  art,  assisted  by  observation,  has 
found  means  to  imitate,  in  the  artificial  kinds  of  phosphorus.  But  before  we  explain 
these  curious  operations,  we  must  make  a  distinction  which  the  modem  chemists  have 
introduced,  and  which  is  necessary. 

The  appellation  ?hosphorus  is  still  given  to  those  bodies  which  emit  light  without 
any  sensible  heat ;  but  when  a  body  emits  light,  and  at  the  same  time  inflames  of 
itself,  when  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  eallled  pyrophorus.  Hence  we  say  the  pyrophorus 
of  Homberg,  to  denote  that  composition  of  alum  and  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
which  takes  fire  when  exposed  to  the  air.  The  English  phosphorus  is  both  phospho- 
rus and  pyrophorus ;  fOr  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  mass,  it  burns,  and  consumes 

«    8««  ft  Memoir  of  M .  Reanmur  oa  the  mom  tubjccC,  **  Mem.  de  TAcftd."  ITtl. 
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like  sulphur,  of  which  it  b  a  singular  spedes,  but  very  much  attenuated ;   and  wben 
mixed  with  a  liquor  it  becomes  luminous,  without  heat. 

SECTION   I. 

Phoaphorie  experiment :  or  how  to  bum  gunpowder  without  an  txplomn. 

Expose  a  towel  or  cloth  to  a  strong  heat,  till  it  becomes  very  hot,  and  carry  it  into 
a  dark  place.  While  it  is  cooling,  throw  upon  it,  from  time  to  time,  some  giaiDs  of 
gunpowder,  which  at  first  will  inflame.  Leave  it  to  cool  a  little,  till  the  powder  no 
longer  detonates.  If  you  then  cover  it  with  powder,  the  latter,  when  it  acquires  the 
same  heat  as  the  cloth,  will  emit  in  the  dark  a  fiiint  light  or  weak  flame,  which  will 
consume  all  the  sulphur,  without  causing  the  nitre  to  detonate. 

It  is  hence  seen,  that  common  sulphur  is  susceptible  of  two  combuatioos,  one 
gentle  and  calm,  which  is  not  capable  even  of  kindling  the  charcoal,  otherwise  the 
nitre  would  detonate  ;  and  the  other  violent,  which  burns  and  kindles  sach  eombos- 
tible  bodies  as  are  in  contact  with  it^ 

SBOnON  XL 

Of  the  Bologna  Stone. 

This  kind  of  phosphorus  is  called  the  Bologna  stone,  because  first  noade  from  a 
stone  found  only  at  the  bottom  of  mount  Patemo,  near  that  city.  A  ahoemaker, 
named  Vincenio  Casciarolo,  was  the  first  who  observed  the  property  which  these 
stones  have,  of  shining  in  the  dark,  after  they  have  been  calcined.  He'was  employ, 
ed  on  the  grand  work,  as  it  was  called  ;  and  from  the  brilliant  appearance  of  these 
stones,  he  conceived  an  idea  that  they  contained  either  metals,  or  some  principle  by 
which  he  should  obtain  what  he  was  in  quest  of.  He  therefore  brought  them  to  a 
red  heat  in  a  crucible,  and  having  afterwards  carried  them  into  a  dark  phuse,  be  was 
struck  by  their  luminous  appearance,  and  published  an  account  of  his  discovery. 
This  phosphorus  is  made  by  the  modern  chemists  in  the  following  manner. 

They  take  one  of  these  stones,  and  having  freed  it  from  all  its  beterogeneoas  parts, 
file  it  all  round  with  a  large  file,  in  order  to  obtain  a  certain  quantity  of  dust.  They 
then  dip  the  stone  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  roll  it  in  the  dust,  until  it  be  entirely 
covered  with  it  to  a  certain  depth.  When  tbe  stone  is  dry,  it  is  placed  in  a  furnace 
filled  with  charcoal,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  completely  surrounded  by  it.  Tbe 
charcoal  is  then  kindled,  and  when  the  whole  is  consumed,  the  stone  is  found  cal- 
dned  according  to  the  required  degree.  If  it  be  carried  into  a  dark  place,  it  will  be 
seen  to  shine  with  a  singular  brilliancy,  which  however  becomes  gradually  weaker, 
and  after  some  minutes  entirely  ceases.  But  this  brightness  may  be  renewed  by 
exposing  the  stone  for  some  time  to  the  day-light.  These  stones  are  preserved  in  a 
dry  place  wrapped  up  in  dry  cotton.  They  however  gradually  lose  their  property  of 
imbibing  the  light ;  but  it  may  be  restored  to  them  by  a  second  calcination. 

The  Bologna  stone,  according  to  the  observations  made  by  naturalists,  is  one  of 
those  known  under  the  name  of  Jusible  apar.  Vitriolic  acid  enters  into  their  compo- 
sition, and  this  inspired  Margraf,  a  celebrated  chemist,^ith  the  idea  of  trying  whether 
all  tbe  other  spars  were  not  endowed  with  the  same  property.  He  found  that  ^len 
treated  in  a  proper  manner  they  all  become  luminous.  The  process  for  calcimng 
and  preparing  them,  according  to  his  method,  is  as  follows. 

When  properly  freed  from  their  heterogeneous  parts,  they  are  broi^t  to  a  red 
heat  in  a  crudble,  and  then  reduced  to  very  fine  powder  in  a  glasa  or  porphyry 
mortar.  This  powder  is  formed  into  small  cakes,  a  line  or  more  in  thickness,  and 
of  any  size  at  pleasure,  by  mixing  it  with  gum  tragacanth  and  the  white  of  an  egg; 
and  tiiese  cakes  are  then  calcined  in  the  following  manner,  after  they  have  been 
dried  in  a  strong  heat. 
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A  common  reverbemting  furnace  is  filled  to  three  fourthB  of  its  height  with  char- 
coal ;  the  caket  are  laid  flat  above  it»  and  are  covered  with  more  charcoal.  The 
furnace  ii  then  Idndled,  and  when  the  whole  charcoal  is  consumed,  and  the  furnace  has 
cooled,  the  cakes  are  found  calcined.  After  being  cleaned  from  the  ashes,  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  bellows,  they  are  preserved  for  use,  as  before  described.  When  an 
experiment  is  to  be  made,  they  are  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  light,  after  which 
they  are  carried  into  a  dark  place,  where  they  exhibit  the  appearance  of  burning  coals 
to  those  who  have  kept  their  eyes  shut  for  a  few  minutes. 

The  most  probable  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  according  to  the  ablest  chemists,  u 
as  follows : 

When  it  is  considered  that  phosphorus  of  the  same  kind  is  made  only  by  burning 
with  charcoal  stones  which  contain  vitriolic  acid,*  there  is  reason  to  think  that  in  this 
operation  there  is  formed  a  kind  of  sulphur,  exceedingly  combustible,  and  in  which  the 
action  of  the  light  alone  is  capable  of  producing  that  slow  combustion,  almost  with- 
out heat,  of  which  common  sulphur,  as  already  seen,  is  itself  susceptible.  This 
combustion  manifests  itself  only  by  the  faint  light  it  emits.  It  ceases  with  the 
absence  of  the  cause  which  produced  it ;  and  the  stone  no  longer  is  luminous. 

Among  several  reasons  which  confirm  this  explanation,  there  is  one  which  seems 
to  be  of  great  weight :  after  the  stone  has  ceased  to  shine,  if  placed  in  a  dark 
place  on  a  plate  of  iron,  which  has  been  heated,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  emit 
light,  it  immediately  becomes  luminous,  without  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  sun's  light.  To  this  reason  we  may  also  add,  the  odour  exhaled  by  the  Bologna 
stone ;  for  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  sulphur.  But  in  regard  to  this  subject 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Macquer's  '*  Dictionnaire  de  Chimie,'*  under  the  head 
Stony  Phosphorus,  where  explanations  will  be  found,  which,  on  account  of  their 
length,  cannot  be  admitted  into  this  work. 

SECTION  in. 
Baldwin*8  Photpkonu. 

This  phosphorus,  as  well  as  the  following,  has  a  great  aflBnity  to  the  Bologna  stone. 
The  method  of  making  it  is  as  follows : 

Dissolve  very  pure  white  chalk  in  good  spirit  of  nitre ;  filter  the  solution,  and 
evaporate  the  liquor  till  the  residuum  is  very  dry.  Then  put  the  residuum  into  a 
good  crucible  of  a  proper  size,  and  place  it  for  an  hour  in  a  reverberating  furnace. 
If  the  matter  calcined  in  this  manner  be  put  into  a  bottle,  with  a  glass  stopper,  you 
will  have  Baldwin*s  phosphorus. 

This  phosphorus  has  the  property  of  shining  in  the  dark,  like  the  Bologna  stone, 
if  the  bottle  containing  it  be  exposed  open  to  the  light.  But  as  it  has  the  fault  of 
attracting  moisture,  it  soon  loses  this  property. 

8ECTION  iv. 

Bomberg*8  Phoaphorut, 

Take  one  part  of  sal  ammoniac  in  powder,  and  two  parts  of  quick-lime  slaked  in 
the  open  air :  mix  them  well  together ;  and  having  filled  a  crucible  with  the  mix- 
ture, place  it  over  a  slow  fire.  As  soon  as  the  crucible  is  red^  the  mixture  will 
begin  to  fuse ;  but  as  it  rises  up  and  swells  in  the  crucible,  it  must  be  stirred  with 
an  iron  rod,  to  prevent  it  from  running  over.  When  the  matter  is  fused,  pour  it  into 
a  copper  bason,  and  when  cool  it  will  appear  of  a  grey  colour,  and  as  if  vitrified.  If 
it  be  struck  with  any  thing  hard,  such  as  a  piece  of  iron,  copper,  or  other  substance 
of  the  like  kind,  the  whole  part  which  has  been  struck  will  for  a  moment  seem  on 

•  Mnrgnif  mt  least  asserti  wo,  though  Dulky  uys  fa«  made  Bolqgna  phoqphonui  wiUi  ttoDes  purely 
cslcsreoua. 
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fire.  But  88  this  nmtter  ia  very  brittle,  the  experiment  c8nnot  be  ofl^n  repeated.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  M.  Homberg  immersed  in  the  crucible,  containing  the  fused  mat- 
ter, small  rods  of  iron  or  copper,  which  bj  these  means  became  covered  with  it  as 
with  enamel.  The  experiment  may  be  performed  on  rods  incrusted  in  this  manner, 
as  they  will  bear  to  be  struck  several  times,  without  the  matter  being  deranged. 

It  is  to  b.e  observed  that  the  phosphoric  enamel,  which  adheres  to  these  rods, 
readily  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air :  for  this  reason  they  most  be  deposited  in 
a  dry  warm  place,  where  they  will  retain  their  property  for  a  long  time. 

SECTION  V. 

Canton  »  PhoBphorus,  or  Photplu)ru9  in  Powder. 

Another  kind  of  phosphorus,  analogous  to  that  of  Baldwin,  and  to  the  Bologna 
stone,  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner : 

Calcine  oyster  shells,  by  keeping  them  in  a  common  fire  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
pulverize  them ;  mix  the  finest  part  of  this  powder  with  one  third  of  its  weight  of  fine 
flour  of  sulphur,  and  put  the  mixture  in  a  crucible,  filling  it  to  the  brim,  and  keep 
it  for  half  an  hour  at  least  in  the  midst  of  burning  coals,  till  it  is  perfectly  red.  Then 
suffer  it  to  cool,  and  having  once  more  pulverized  the  matter  it  contains,  if  neces- 
sary, you  will  obtain  a  phosphorus,  which,  if  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  day. 
light,  will  appear  luminous  in  the  dark. 

Those  who  have  comprehended  the  nature  of  the  Bologna  phosphorus,  will  readily 
see  that  Canton's  phosporus  is  properly  the  same  thing ;  for  the  Bologna  stone  and 
all  the  fusible  spars,  which  have  been  found  to  possess  a  phosphoric  property,  are 
nothing  but  combinations  of  vitriolic  acid  with  calcareous  earths. 

SECTION  VI. 

Homberg*8  PyrophoruM, 

The  following  chemical  discovery  was  entirely  owing  to  chance.  The  celebrated 
Homberg  had  been  assured  that  a  white  oil,  in  no  manner  fetid,  which  had  the  pro- 
perty of  fijdng  mercury,  could  be  extracted  from  human  excrement.  He  therefore 
subjected  this  matter  to  experiment ;  and  extracted  from  it  a  white  oil  without  any 
odour.  It  did  not  fix  mercury ;  but  having  exposed  the  residuum  of  his  distillation 
to  the  air,  he  was  surprised  to  see  it  take  fire.  Such  is  the  origin  of  his  pyro- 
phorus. 

It  has  however  been  since  found,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  employ  matters  so 
filthy  as  those  from  which  Homberg  first  extracted  this  pyrophorus.  The  common 
process  for  this  purpose  is  simple,  and  is  as  follows : 

Mix  in  an  iron  pan,  placed  over  the  fire,  by  means  of  an  iron  spatula,  three  parts 
of  alum  and  one  of  sugar,  until  the  matter  becomes  perfectly  dry,  and  reduced  to  a 
blackish  carbonaceous  substance :  if  there  be  any  lumps  in  it  of  considerable  size 
they  must  be  broken.  Put  this  matter  into  a  matrass  with  a  narrow  neck,  about 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  place  the  matrass  in  a  crucible,  capable  of  containing 
the  belly  of  it  when  surrounded  by  half  an  inch  of  sand.  Then  immerse  the 
crucible  in  burning  coals,  and  bring  both  it  and  the  matrass  to  a  state  of  ignition, 
heating  it  at  first  gradually,  and  then  strongly  urging  the  fire,  till  a  sulphurous  flame 
is  seen  to  issue  from  the  neck  of  the  matrass.  The  fire  must  be  maintained  in  this 
state  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  suffer  the  fire  to  become  gradually  ex- 
tinct, and  when  the  neck  of  the  matrass  is  no  longer  red,  close  it  with  a  cork 
stopper,  otherwise  the  pyrophorus  would  inflame. 

When  the  whole  is  perfectly  cold,  pour  the  pyrophorus  speedily  into  several  phials, 
which  can  be  well  shut,  and  instantly  close  them.  Sometimes  it  inflames  in  passing 
from  the  matrass  to  the  bottle ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  as  it  is  extinguished 
as  soon  as  the  bottle  is  closed. 
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To  make  an  experiment  witb  pyrophorue,  put  a  small  quantity  of  it  upon  a  pieee 
of  paper.  Soon  after,  it  inflames,  becomes  red  like  a  burning  coal,  and  sets  fire 
to  any  combustible  bodies  it  may  be  in  contact  witb.  The  inflammation  may  be 
accelerated  by  putting  it  on  paper  somewhat  moist,  and  breathing  upon  it 

8SCTI0N  m, 
0/  the  Phoiphonii,  or  Pyraphonu  of  Kunekel,  called  aUo  the  EngUth  Phoepkarue, 

This  is  the  most  curious  composition  of  modem  chemistry.  Who  would  have 
beliered  that  a  luminous  body  could  be  extracted  from  putrid  urine  ?  Nay  more, 
a  body  susceptible  of  inflammation,  and  capable  of  inflaming,  by  its  contact,  other 
combustible  bodies  ?  Such,  however,  is  the  origin  of  this  phosphorus,  which  in  some 
measure  may  be  considered  as  abject ;  but  to  the  philosopher  nothing  is  abject  in 
nature ;  and  the  most  disgusting  object  sometimes  contains  principles  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  singular  and  uncommon  effects. 

The  discovery  of  the  phosphorus  of  urine,  like  many  others,  was  the  effect 
of  chance.  A  citizen  of  Hamburgh,  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to  the  philosopher's 
stone,  was  making  some  experiments  with  urine.  He  was  not  the  first  nor  the  only 
person  who  imagined  that  the  substance  proper  for  fixing  mercury  ought  to  be  found 
in  human  excrement ;  and  by  repeated  trials  on  this  matter  he  found  phosphorus. 
This  discovery  made  a  great  noise  in  the  chemical  world.  But  Brandt,  the  author 
of  it,  was  not  disposed  to  part  with  his  secret  for  nothing.  Kunckel,  an  able  che- 
mist, united  with  one  Krafft  to  endeavour  to  draw  from  him  the  process ;  but  Krafft 
deceived  Kunckel,  purchased  from  Brandt  the  secret  of  making  this  phosphorus,  and 
being  desirous  to  carry  on  a  lucrative  traffic,  refused  to  impart  it  to  his  associate. 
The  latter,  incensed  on  account  of  this  treachery  of  Kraflft,  and  knowing  that  he  had 
made  great  use  of  human  urine,  endeavoured  by  researches  to  discover  the  secret,  and 
at  length  found  it.  The  honour  of  it  therefore  has  remained  with  him ;  for  this 
phosphorus  is  commonly  called  KunekeVi  Phosphorus,* 

On  the  other  hand,  Krafft  went  to  England,  and  having  shewn  this  phosphorus 
to  the  king  and  queen,  the  celebrated  Boyle,  whose  curiosity  was  highly  excited  by  so 
singular  a  phenomenon,  endeavoured  also  to  discover  the  secret.  He  knew  only,  like 
Kunckel,  that  Krafft  laboured  on  urine.  He  began  therefore  to  make  experiments 
on  that  matter,  and  found  out  likewise  the  method  of  extracting  phosphorus  from  it. 
He  communicated  the  process  to  the  public,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1680,  and  according  to  every  appearance  taught  the  different  operations  more  par- 
ticularly to  a  German  chemist,  settled  at  London,  named  Godfreyd  Hanckwitz ;  for 
he  was  a  lohg  time  the  only  person  who  made  phosphorus. 

Though  Boyle  published  the  process  for  making  this  phosphorus  in  1680 ;  though 
Homberg  taught  it  in  1692 ;  and  though  described  in  various  books,  phosphorus  was 
made  only  in  England,  and  by  Hanckwitz  alone.  A  foreigner,  who  came  to  France 
in  1737*  offered  however  to  disclose  the  whole  process,  and  the  ministry  promised 
him  a  reward  for  it.  Several  chemists  and  members^of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences were  requested  to  be  present  at  the  operation,  which  was  performed  at  the 
Jardin  Royal  des  Plantes,  and  attended  with  perfect  success.  M.  Hellot  wrote  an 
account  of  the  process,  and  published  it  in  1798,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Since  that  time  only  the  method  of  making  phosphorus  has 
been  known ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  nicest  operations  of  chemistry,  and  does  not  suc- 
ceed but  in  very  expert  hands. 

But  none  of  the  modem  chemists  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  composition 
of  phosphorus  as  Margraf,  who  has  rendered  the  process  more  certain,  more  exact 


•  Ldbnits  aaieTts  fhat  tlua  aoeoanC,  gcoeimny  ffiven  In  refaid  to  Bisndt,  is  entirely  void  of  foia. 
dstion.    He  giree  s  UiCory  of  phoophonis,  whldi  may  be  leeD  in  his  works,  roL  U. 
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and  lea  tediom ;  for  whidi  reuon  we  shall  take  him  aa  onr  guide,  in  what  «e  are 
going  to  aay  on  this  sobject. 

Ist  Provide  good  urine,  and  let  it  purify  itself;  then  put  it  into  a  glaas  vesad 
placed  oTer  the  fire,  and  evaporate  the  phlegm,  till  it  be  reduced  to  the  consistcBee 
of  honey  or  of  cream. 

It  must  here  he  observed,  that  this  matter  contains  a  particular  salt,  called /mwiI/s 
mlt  o/uHm:  that  this  salt  is  composed  of  an  add  different  from  all  the  rest*  csDcd 
the  photphmie,  because  it  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  phosphorus,  by  its  eombinatioa 
with  another  principle,  and  because  this  add  is  extrai^  by  the  deilagratioB  of  phos- 
phoros,  as  the  vitriolic  add  is  by  that  of  common  sulphur. 

2d.  Then  mix  four  pounds  of  minium  with  two  pounds  of  sal  ammoniac  in  powder, 
and  distil  the  mixture,  which  will  furnish  a  volatile  alkali  highly  concentrated.  This 
alkali  however  is  useless.  But  marine  add  will  attack  the  minium  or  calx  of  lead, 
and  will  form  with  it  a  compound,  known  to  chemists  under  the  name  of  comeoas 
lead.  Corneous  lead,  ready  made,  may  be  employed;  but  we  have  thought 
proper  to  describe  the  method  of  making  it,  because  all  our  readers  may  not  be 

chemists. 

3d.  Mix  thb  corneous  lead,  by  little  and  little  in  an  iron  pan,  with  e%ht  or  niac 
pounds  of  the  extract  of  urine,  mentioned  in  the  first  artide,  tiding  care  to  stir  it  coo- 
tinually ;  add  to  it  half  a  pound  of  charcoal  dust,  and  continue  to  dry  it  till  it  be  re- 
duced to  a  black  powder.  Then  throw  the  matter  into  a  retort  to  distil  it  in  a 
moderate  heat,  and  extract  from  It  all  the  products ;  which  are  volatile  alkali,  a  fetid 
oil,  and  a  kind  of  sal  ammoniac,  which  adheres  to  the  neck  of  the  vesaeL  Then  bring 
the  retort  to  a  moderate  red  heat,  and  when  nothing  more  passes  over,  nnlutc  the 
apparatus,  and  reserve  the  residuum,  which  is  a  kind  of  eapmt  wtorttatmu  This  resi- 
duum contains  the  phosphorus,  and  must  be  distilled  in  a  much  more  violent  heat. 
It  is  a  sign  that  it  is  well  prepared ;  as  a  small  bit  of  it,  when  thrown  on  the  coals,  eju 
hales  an  odour  of  garlic,  and  bums  with  a  small  lambent  flame. 

4tb.  Put  the  residuum  into  a  good  Hessian  retort.  M.  Maigraf  recommends  thoie 
of  Waldenbourg  as  the  best ;  but  none  of  them  are  brought  to  France.  Those  of 
Hesse  will  answer  the  pivpose,  though  they  suffer  the  phosphoric  matter  to  transpire 
a  little ;  but  this  defect  may  be  in  part  remedied,  by  a  luting  of  earth  mixed  with 
cow's  hair. 

5th.  Having  filled  three  fourths  of  the  retort  with  the  above  matter,  place  it  in  a 
furnace,  having  over  it  a  chimney  or  tube,  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  or 
nine  feet  in  height.  The  chimney  serves  to  increase  the  activity  of  the  fire,  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  current  of  air,  and  for  introducing  through  the  door  of  it,  at 
different  times,  the  quantity  of  charcoal  uecessary  to  carry  on  the  operation  about  six 
hours. 

0th.  Lute  the  neck  of  the  retort  with  that  of  a  middle  sixed  balloon,  half  filled 
with  water,  and  having  in  it  a  small  hole,  by  means  of  fat  luting ;  and  secure  the 
joint  by  a  bandage  of  linen,  covered  with  a  luting  of  lime  and  the  white  of  an  tgg. 
The  hole  in  the  balloon  affords  a  passage  to  the  vapours,  which  otherwise  would 
occasion  it  to  burst.  It  may  be  slightly  dosed  with  a  pellet  of  paper,  whidi  mast 
be  occasionally  taken  out  during  the  distillation.  Care  must  be  tdcen  also  to  doie 
writh  a  luting  of  day  the  notch  of  the  furnace,  through  which  the  neck  of  the  retort 
passes ;  and  to  raise  between  the  furnace  and  the  balloon  a  brick  wsU,  to  prevent  the 
heat  from  being  communicated  to  the  former. 

7th.  These  arrangements  having  been  made  twenty-four  hours  before,  set  fire  to 
the  furnace,  and  expose  the  retort  to  a  gradual  heat  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  after 
which  the  fire  must  be  exdted,  to  bring  it  to  a  white  heat.  This  <^>eration  will 
cause  to  pask  into  the  balloon,  first  luminous  vapours,  and  then  drops  of  pure  |Aos- 
phorus,  which  falling  into  the  water  in  the  balloon  will  become  fixed.    This  operatioB 
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will  be  completed  in  four  or  five  houra ;  whereas  by  Hellot's  process  it  would  require 
twenty-four. 

dth.  As  the  phosphorus  obtained  by  this  violent  distillation  i^  black,  on  account  of 
the  fuliginous  vapour  it  carries  along  with  it,  you  must  distil  it  a  second  time  in  a 
smaller  retort,  and  in  a  moderate  heat.  This  heat  will  be  sufficient  to  render  it  pure, 
for  when  once  formed  it  is  exceedingly  volatile. 

9th.  The  phosphorus  must  then  be  formed  into  small  sticks,  by  putting  it  into  glass 
tubes  somewhat  cOnical,  and  immersed  in  tepid  water ;  for  in  such  a  heat  it  runs  like 
tallow.  These  operations  must  be  performed  in  water,  to  prevent  inflammation  of 
the  phosphorus,  and  when  the  water  is  cold  the  phosphorus  will  be  fixed  in 
sticks,  which  must  be  taken  out  and  put  into  phials  filled  with  water,  and  care- 
fully shut. 

It  has  not  yet  been  discovered  to  what  useful  purpose  the  English  phosphorus  can 
be  applied,  except  that  its  nature  and  composition  have  thrown  light  on  certain  points 
of  chemistry.  But  it  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  it  may  be  employed  for  perform- 
ing various  philosophical  tricks,  exceedingly  curious,  such  as  the  following. 

To  write  in  characters  which  will  appear  luminous  in  the  darh. 

For  this  purpose,  it  will  be  first  necessary  to  make  liquid  phosphorus.  Place  a 
grain  of  phosphorus  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bottle,  and  having  bruised  it,  pour  imme- 
diately over  it  about  half  an  ounce  of  very  clear  oil  of  cloves.  If  the  whole  be  then 
put  to  digest  in  a  gentle  heat,  such  as  that  of  a  dunghill,  the  phosphorus  will  be 
almost  entirely  dissolved.  When  the  bottle  is  taken  out,  the  matter  it  contains  will 
shine  in  the  dark,  on  the  bottle  being  unstopped  or  agitated  a  little. 

If  you  dip  a  small  brush  in  this  oil,  and  describe  it  with  any  characters,  on  a  wall, 
they  will  appear  luminous  in  the  dark. 

You  may  also,  if  you  choose,  render  your  fiice  and  hands  luminous.  Nothing  will 
be  necessary  but  to  rub  over  them  a  little  of  this  oil,  which  has  no  sensible  heat, 
because  the  phosphoric  fire  is  very  much  xarified. 

This  phosphorus  amalgamates  very  well  with  mercury,  and  forms  a  luminous  com- 
pound. Put  ten  grains  of  phosphorus  into  a  pretty  large  long  phial,  with  two  ounces 
of  oil  of  lavender.  The  phosphorus  will  dissolve  in  it,  provided  it  be  exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat.  If  you  then  add  half  a  dram  of  quicksilver,  you  will  obtain  an  amalgam, 
which  will  be  entirely  luminous  in  the  dark. 

For  the  same  purpose,  phosphorus  may  be  mixed  with  pomatum ;  it  will  become 
luminous,  and  may  be  rubbed  over  the  &ce  and  hands  without  any  danger. 

6BCTI0N  Yin. 

Composition  of  a  kind  of  a  pyrophorus^  which  emits  flames  when  brought  into  contact 

with  a  drop  of  water. 

For  this  composition  we  are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  chemist  Glauber.  Mix 
together  iron  filings,  cadmia,  tartar,  and  nitre  ;  then  form  them  into  a  paste,  and  dry 
it  well  in  a  strong  heat,  such  as  that  of  a  potter's  furnace.  If  a  few  drops  of  water 
be  thrown  over  this  mass,  it  will  emit  flames  and  sparks.  Such  is  the  description 
given  of  this  process  by  Beccher.  The  following  is,  another,  extracted  from  the 
Natural  Magic  of  Martins.  Pulverize  quick-lime,  tutty,  and  storax  calamite,  each 
an  ounce ;  live  sulphur  and  camphor,  each  two  ounces ;  and  having  mixed  them  well 
together  and  sifted  them,  wrap  them  up  in  a  piece  of  very  thick  linen  cloth.  Put 
this  cloth  into  a  crucible,  cover  it  with  another  crucible,  which  must  be  tied  cloeely 
to  the  former,  and  lute  the  joining  with  potter's  earth.  When  the  luting  is  perfectly 
dry,  put  this  double  crucible  into  a  potter's  furnace,  and  leave  it  there  till  the  matter 
is  entirely  calcined.    This  may  be  known  by  the  colour  of  the  crucibles,  which  ought 
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to  be  of  a  pale  red :  when  the  whole  is  cool,  if  you>  throw  a  drop  of  waier  or  spirit  on 
this  matter,  it  will  emit  sparks. 

It  was  no  doubt  by  means  of  a  similar  composition,  that  a  German  Jew  drew 
sparks  from  the  head  of  his  cane,  by  spitting  on  it.  This  invention  indeed  is  very 
proper  for  being  employed  by  jugglers,  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  popnlaee,  and 
extort  money  from  them.  The  Jew,  here  alluded  to,  it  seems,  turned  to  great 
adTantage  this  chemical  secret. 

EemarL — There  are  some  other  pretended  kinds  of  phosphorus  j  but  properly 
speaking  they  are  not  so :  they  are  merely  electric  phenomena. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  light  seen  in  the  inside  of  certain  barometers,  called  for  this  rea- 
son  luminous.  In  the  old  editions  of  the  Mathematical  Recreations,  it  was  called  DutalV 
Phosphorus,  because  that  physician,  but  after  Bernoulli,  was  able  to  make  luminous 
barometers ;  it  is  howcTcr  now  known  that  this  does  not  arise  from  phosphorus,  but 
is  merely  an  electric  light.  M.  Ludolif,  a  Qerman  philosopher,  has  clearly  proTed 
that  this  phenomenon  is  the  effect  of  electricity,  produced  in  the  tube  of  tiie  baro- 
meter, by  the  friction  of  the  mercury. 

The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  mercury,  which  becomes  luminous  when  inclosed 
in  a  very  clear  glass  Tessel,  exhausted  of  air.  We  have  already  d^ribed  this  phe- 
nomenon :  it  is  also  electric. 

The  light  emitted  by  a  diamond,  rubbed  in  the  dark,  or  a  bit  of  sugar  when  grated, 
is  of  the  same  kind. 


SUPPLEMENT  I. 

PERPETUAL   UkMPS. 

The  subject  of  perpetual  lamps  has  too  inUmate  a  connection  with  that  of  phos- 
phorus to  be  here  omitted ;  for  if  we  were  urged  to  explain  the  accounts,  given  of  fire 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  ancients,  and  from  which  some  pretend  to  conclude  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  maintaining  a  lamp  lighted  for  ages,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  phosphorus.  But  these  facts  rest  on  so  slight  a  foun- 
dation,  some  of  them  even  bear  sudi  evident  marks  of  fiction,  and  the  greater  part  of 
those  which  the  honest  Fortunio  Liceti,  a  strong  partisan  of  perpetual  lamps,  has 
collected  as  proof  of  this  discovery,  are  so  evident  proofr  of  the  contrary,  that  a 
moderate  degree  of  acuteness  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  nothing  is  less  entitled  to  cre- 
dit. If  to  this  be  added  the  physical  reasons  which  contradict  the  possibility  of  an 
inflammable  liquor,  burning  continually  without  being  consumed,  the  perpetual  Ismps 
must  be  considered  as  a  chimera,  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  philosopher,  and  fit 
only  to  be  banished  to  the  country  of  potable  gold  and  pslingenesy.  If  we  introduce 
them  therefore  into  this  work,  it  is  merely  on  account  ol  the  celebrity  of  the  subject, 
and  because  we  know  that  some  persons  are  fond  of  these  singular  ud  extraordinary 
tales. 

ARTICLB   I. 

Exmmamtum  of  the  faeU  nUeged  at  a  proof  of  the  exuiemee  ofperpetmmt  lamp*. 

Before  the  improved  state  of  philosophy  had  shewn  the  impossibility  of  real  un- 
extinguishable  fire,  the  learned  were  mudi  divided  in  their  opinions  on  this  subject . 
'  at  of  all  the  champions  in  fiivour  of  perpetual  lamps,  none  has  made  greater  efforu 

obtain  ciedit  to  their  existence  than  Fortunio  Liceti,  in  his  book  entitled  **  IK; 

^nditis  Autiquorum  Lucernis.'* 
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If  credit  may  be  given  to  this  author,  nothing  was  more  common  among  the  ancieuta 
chati  perpetual  lamps.  The  lamp  of  Demosthenes,  that  which  burnt  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens,  the  Vestal  fire  at  Rome,  all  furnish  him  with  so  many  proofs  of 
the  possibility  of  uneztinguishable  fire.  We  cannot  help  smiling  to  see  so  much 
learning  so  idly  employed :  for  who  does  not  know  that  these  fires  were  called  per- 
petual, merely  because  it  was  a  point  of  religion  to  preserve  them  from  being  extin- 
guished, and  to  supply  them  with  continual  aliment  ? 

The  other  partisans  of  perpetual  lamps,  while  they  smile  at  the  simplicity  of  Licetit 
support  their  reasoning  on  facts,  which  seem  to  carry  with  them  a  little  more  weight ; 
they  are  as  follow. 

1.  The  Lamp  of  TulUola, 

The  tomb  of  Tulliola,  the  beloved  daughter  of  Cicero,  and  whose  death  cost  him 
so  many  tears,  was  discovered,  it  is  said,  under  the  pontificate  of  Pius  III.  It  is  pre- 
tended that  in  this  tomb  there  was  a  lamp  actually  burning,  but  which  became  extin- 
guished on  the  admission  of  air. 

2.  The  Lamp  of  Olybiut. 

But  it  is  the  lamp  of  Olybius,  which,  above  all  others,  supplies  the  partisans  of 
perpetual  lamps  with  one  of  their  strongest  arguments. 

In  the  year  1500,  as  we  are  told,  some  peasants,  digging  the  earth  to  a  considerable 
depth  at  Atesta,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Padua,  came  to  a  tomb,  in  which  they 
found  two  earthen  urns,  one  within  the  other.  The  inner,  it  is  said,  contained  a 
burning  lamp,  placed  between  two  phials,  one  filled  with  liquid  gold,  and  the  other 
with  liquid  silver.     On  the  large  urn  was  the  following  inscription  : 

PlotoDi  Mcnmi  mannfl  ne  atdngite.  Aires ; 

Ifnotum  est  robis  hoe  quod  in  ortie  latet ; 
Naoiqiie  elementa  grayi  dausit  digesta  labcnie* 

Vaae  lab  hoc  modioo,  maximui  Ulybias. 
Adsit  fecundo  cufltos  aibi  oopia  oornu, 

Ne  tanti  pretiam  depereat  latids. 

The  second  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  also  with  these  lines : 

Abite  hinc,  pesaiini  furef  ; 

Vot  quid  TalUt  Testrto  com  ocniw  emteitilsf 

Abite  hfaie  Tettro  cam  Mezcurio 

Petatatn  cadaceatoque. 

If axfanus  maiiinmn  donum  Phitonl  hoc  ncram  fedt. 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  this  curious  discovery  is  related  by  Gesner.  But 
what  follows  is  still  stronger.  Liceti  gives  a  letter  of  one  Maturantius,  who  tells 
his  friend  Alphenus,  that  he  bad  got  possession  of  this  valuable  treasure.  *<  Both 
the  vases,**  says  he,  "  with  the  inscriptions,  the  lamp,  and  the  phials,  have  fallen  into 
my  hands,  and  are  now  in  my  possession.  If  you  saw  them  you  would  be  astonished. 
I  would  not  part  with  them  for  a  thousand  crowns  of  gold.**  This  is  no  doubt  the 
language  of  a  man  who  believes  he  possesses  an  inestimable  rarity.  We  do  not 
however  know  that  it  exists  in  any  collection. 

It  appears  that  in  this  case,  as  in  regard  to  the  tomb  of  Tulliola,  an  accident  prevented 
enlightened   people  from  being  witnesses  to  the  phenomenon ;  for  we  read  in  the 
creoulous  Porta,  that  as  the  peasants  who  found  this  treastire  handled  it  too  roughly 
the  lamp  broke  in  their  hands,  and  was  extinguished. 

3.  The  Lamp  ofPalias,  the  son  ofEvander, 

We  are  told  also  that,  about  the  year  800  of  the  Christian  era,  the  tomb  of  the 
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fiunous  Pallas  tbe  son  of  Evander,  killed  aa  is  well  known  hj  Tiinms,  waa  found  at 
Rome.     It  was  known  to  be  that  of  Pallaa  by  tbeie  Tenes : 

FOios  Ertndii  Pallas,  qvem  lanoea  Tani 
Miiicia  octadit,  more  suo  jaoet  ble. 


It  contained  a  burning  laoip»  which  consequently  mast  hare  burnt  nearly  2000 
years,  since  it  was  shut  up  in  the  year  1170  before  the  Christian 


4.  Th€  Lump  in  the  temple  of  Venue, 

This  lamp,  and  the  temple  of  Venus,  in  which  it  was  suspended,  are  mentioned 
by  St.  Augustine.  He  says  it  burnt  perpetually,  and  that  the  flame  adhered  to 
strongly  to  the  ^combustible  matter,  that  neither  wind,  rain,  nor  tempests  could  ex- 
tinguish it,  though  continually  exposed  to  the  air,  and  to  the  inclemency  of  the  sea- 
sons. This  author  endeavours  to  explain  the  mechanism  of  it,  and  after  offering  a 
conjecture,  which  in  part  is  pretty  correct,  namely,  that  a  wick  of  asbestos  was  per- 
haps employed,  he  concludes  by  saying  that  it  might  have  been  the  work  of  demons, 
in  order  to  blind  the  pagans  more  and  more,  and  to  attach  them  to  the  infiunous 
deity  worshipped  in  this  temple. 

Here  then,  according  to  the  partizans  of  perpetual  lamps,  we  have  unextiugmsh- 
able  fire,  the  existence  of  which  is  fuUy  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  most 
enlightened  man  of  his  age ;  and  who,  notvrithstanding  his  knowledge,  is  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  artifice  of  demons  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 

5.  Lampe  of  CaeeiodomB, 

The  celebrated  Cassiodorus,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  <is  much  respected  oo 
account  of  his  employments  as  of  his  talents,  tells  us  himself  that  he  made  perpetual 
lamps  for  bis  monastery  at  Viviers.  Each  monk,  it  is  probable,  had  one  of  them  for 
bis  own  use.  His  words  are,  '*  Paravhnns  etiam  noeturnis  yigiliis  mecanicas  luoer- 
nas  conservatrices  illuminantium  flammaruro,  ipsas  sibi  nutrientes  incendium,  quB 
humano  ministerio  cessante  prolixe  custodiant  uberrimi  luminis  abundanttssimam  da- 
ritatem,  ubi  olei  pinguedo  non  deficit,  quamvis  jugiter  flammis  ardentibus  torreatar.** 
Some  partisans  of  perpetual  lamps  may  here  say :  *'  Is  it  possible  to  refuse  credit  to 
testimony  so  authentic,  so  clear,  and  so  respectable  ?" 

Such  are  the  principal  ifiicts  adduced  in  favour  of  perpetual  lamps :  but  we  may 
renture  to  say  that  they  will  not  stand  the  test  of  critical  examination.  In  regard 
to  the  first  three,  what  dependance  can  be  placed  on  facts  related  in  so  vague  a 
manner,  and  accompanied  with  such  incoherent  and  romantic  circumstances  ?  None 
of  these  facts  are  supported  by  any  other  testimony  than  that  of  men  who  lived  a 
long  time  after ;  no  person  whose  testimony  is  of  any  weight  asserts  that  he  actually 
saw  them.  But  in  disputes  which  are  contrary  to  the  common  laws  of  nature,  they 
must  at  least  be  certified  by  enlightened  men,  above  all  suspicion  of  credulity  or 
ignorance. 

The  tale  respecting  the  tomb  of  Tulliola  is  as  old  as  the  year  1345,  a  period 
when  all  Europe  was  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance.  A  body  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  it ;  and  in  that  case  it  could  not  be  the  body  of  Tulliola;  for  the  Romsns, 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  always  burnt  their  dead.  In  consequence  of  this  and  similar 
circumstances,  some  authors  have  conjectured  that  the  tomb  alluded  to  was  that  of 
tbe  wife  of  Stilico ;  but  tfie  Christians  never  placed  lamps  in  their  tombs.  The 
account  therefore  of  a  lamp  found  in  this  tomb  has  every  appearance  of  a  fic- 
tion. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  tomb  of  Olybius,  and  the  lamp  witb  two  phials. 
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one  filled  with  fluid  gold,  and  the  other  with  fluid  silver  ?  This  douhW  urn  was 
found  by  peasants,  who  according  to  some  authors  handled  the  lamp,  contained  in 
the  second  uni,  so  dumsily  as  to  break  it;  and  yet  Maturantius  pretends  that  he  had 
it  in  hu  possession.  Who  saw  the  lamp  burning?  what  evidence  have  we  that  the 
peasants  beheld  it  in  that  state?  and  whose  testimony  in  this  case  would  be  admis- 
sible? Some  vapour,  exhaled  from  a  place  shut  up  for  so  many  ages,  might  easily 
impose  on  rude  and  ignorant  people. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  inscription  ?  where  is  th^re  any  allusion  in  it  to  perpe- 
tual fire  ?  Is  it  necessary  that  a  gift  sacred  to  Pluto  should  be  a  burning  lamp  ? 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  discovery  of  this  tomb,  it  ought  only  to  be  concluded  that 
it  belonged  to  some  alchemist,  of  an  age  not  very  remote ;  for  it  is  well  knownthat 
the  Romans  had  no  idea  of  chemistry,  and  none  of  them  ever  attempted  the  transmu- 
tation of  metals.  If  this  folly  had  then  been  in  existence,  some  traces  of  it  would 
certainlybefoundin  their  writings;  but  on  this  subject  they  all  observe  the  most 
profound  silence.  This  chimera  was  communicated  to  us  by  the  Arabs,  with  some 
real  knowledge  in  regard  to  chemistry. 

But  if  the  Bomans  were  unacquainted  with  chemistry,  how  could  they  construct 
perpetual  lamps,  which  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  productions  of  that  science  ? 

The  story  of  the  tomb  of  Pallas,  the  son  of  Evander,  is  scarcely  worth  refutation. 
Who  can  be  so  weak  as  to  believe  that  the  verses,  already  quoted,  were  written  in 
the  time  of  iEneas.  One  needs  only  to  have  seen  the  language  of  the  twelve  tablips,  to 
be  able  to  judge  how  little  resemblance  the  ancient  language  of  the  Romans,  and  con- 
sequently that  of  the  period  of  the  kings  of  Alba,  bore  to  these  Latin  verses. 

In  regard  to  the  lamp  of  Venus,  which  occasioned  so  much  difficulty  to  St  Augus- 
tine, we  shall  observe  that  this  author  does  not  say  that  it  was  never  siipplied  with 
new  aliment.  What  seems  to  be  most  singular  is,  that  it  could  not  be  extinguished, 
either  by  wind  or  by  rain ;  but  in  this  there  is  nothing  wonderful,  since  our  oilmen 
sell  flambeaux  which  have  the  same  property.  A  method  of  nuiking  similar  fire  may 
be  found  in  various  books  of  chemistry.  Besides,  even  admitting  that  this  lamp  was 
perpetual  and  inextinguishable,  who  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  the  Pagan 
priests  were  the  greatest  impostors,  and  that  they  might  employ  many  artifices  to 
supply  the  lamp  with  new  aliment? 

The  lamps  of  Cassiodorus  may  be  explained  with  equal  ease ;  they  were  lamps 
which,  like  those  of  Cardan,  supplied  themselves  with  oil  by  means  of  a  reservoir ; 
and  Cassiodorus  only  meant  to  say,  that  these  lamps  lasted  a  long  time,  in  comparison 
of  the  common  lamps  of  that  period,  which  stood  frequently  in  need  of  having  oil 
poured  into  them. 

These  reflectionc  did  not  escape  several  ingenious  writers,  such  as  Aresi,  a  bishop, 
and  author  of  "  Symbola  seu  Emblemata  sacra ;"  Buonamici,  a  philosopher  contem- 
porary with  Liceti;  and  particularly  Octavio  Ferrari,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
curious  and  learned  work  "  De  Veterum  Lucernis  sepulchralibus."  All  these 
authors,  and  especially  the  last,  overturn  the  arguments  of  Liceti,  and  fully  shew  that 
the  fiusts  he  has  adduced,  in  £ivour  of  perpetual  lamps,  rest  on  a  weak  foundation,  and 
that  they  abound  with  absurdities  and  contradictions.  They  even  ridicule  the  weak- 
ness  of  this  learned  man,  who,  by  an  excess  of  credulity  almost  beyond  belief,  finds, 
in  the  lamp  of  the  tomb  of  the  necromancer  Merlin,  described  by  the  poet  Ariosto,  a 
proof  of  perpetual  lamps. 

Wo  shall  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  very  just  reflections  of  Octavio 
Ferrari,  before  mentioned,  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind.  If  the 
secret  of  constructing  perpetual  and  inextinguishable  fire  had  been  known  to  the 
andentSy  would  an  art  so  useful  have  remained  buried  in  oblivion  ?  but,  even  admit- 
ting that  it  might  be  lost,  for  want  of  philosophical  and  chemical  knowledge,  is  it 
possible  that  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  common  inventions,  as  well  as  those  moat 
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celebrated,  ihould  say  nothing  of  this  perpetual  fire-^  thing  lo  wonderfol?  When 
Plutarch  makes  mention  of  the  lamp  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  because  it  burnt  a  whole 
year,  ii  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  observe  silence  respecting  lamps,  in  compa- 
rison of  which  the  former  was  a  contemptible  trifle  ? 

We  must  therefore  say,  that  both  history  and  sound  criticism  oppose  every  idea  of 
such  an  invention  having  ever  existed.  We  shall  now  examine  how  fiir  it  is  consbtent 
with  the  principles  of  philosophy. 

ABTICLB   II. 
'  On  ths  Phyneal  PossUnlity  of  making  a  Perpthud  Lamp* 

Having  proved  the  weakness  of  all  the  frets  brought  as  proo&  in  fiivour  of  per* 
petual  lamps,  it  remains  that  we  should  examine  how  far  they  are  possible,  according 
to  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy. 

To  obtain  a  perpetual  lamp,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  as  follows : 

1st.  A  wick  which  could  not  be  consumed. 

2d.  Some  aliment  which  could  not  be  consumed,  or  a  substance  which,  after  having 
served  as  aliment  to  the  fire,  should  return  into  the  vessel,  without  losing  its  inflam- 
mable quality. 

8d.  It  would  be  necessary  also  that  the  flame  should  be  able  to  exist  a  long  time  in 
a  place  absolutely  dose,  and  of  small  dimensions ;  for  such  were  the  tombs  in  wbidi 
these  perpetual  lamps  are  said  to  have  been  found. 

But  all  these  things  are  impossible,  as  will  be  seen  by  what  follows. 

SECTION   I. 

JmpoBHbiiiiy  of  procuring  a  perpetual  Wick.^HiUonf  of  the  Amiantkues  mamer  of 

spinning  it,  and  forming  it  into  a  mek;    exosuifctioTi  of  its  mtppoeed   taeoss- 

huMtibilitg* 

The  curious  properties  ascribed  to  the  amianthus,  which  are  in  part  real,  are  well 
known.  We  shall  here  give  the  history  of  it ;  but  we  shall  not  be  so  prolix  as  the 
inexhaustible  Abb6  Yallemont.  The  amianthus,  called  also  ineombustihU  flax,  and 
aabettoBt  is  a  mineral  substance  found  in  several  parts  of  the  earth.  It  consists  of 
fibres  of  a  white  colour,  more  or  less  greyish,  which  adhere  strongly  to  each  other. 
Means  however  are  found  to  separate  them,  and  when  well  washed  they  have  the 
appearance  of  the  whitest  flax.  The  amianthus  is  found  in  the  Pyren^s,  the  Alps, 
&c.  The  most  beautiful,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  found  in  or  near  the  mine  of  Pesey  in 
Savoy.  We  have  seen  some,  the  filaments  of  which  were  above  a  foot  in  length,  and 
exceedingly  white. 

But  the  singular  property  which  characterizes  this  substance  is,  that  it  remains 
unhurt  in  the  fire,  and  when  taken  out  is  purer  and  whiter  than  it  was  before.  This 
property  therefore  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  thousand  moral  and  pious  eompari* 
sons,  whidi  we  shall  not  here  repeat.  ' 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  druggists,  a  sort  of  men  who  throw  all  natunl 
history  into  confusion  by  their  corrupted  nomenclature,  are  acquainted  Mrith  asbestos 
under  no  other  name  than  that  of  feathered  ahtrn.  But  this  denomination  arises 
from  profound  ignorance.  Alum  is  a  salt,  and  is  soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  ami- 
anthus is  insoluble  in  that  liquid.  The  amianthus  therefore  is  not  alum.  What  has 
given  occasion  to  this  fiilse  denomination  is,  that  there  is  indeed  a  feathered  alum,  or 
alum  crystallixed  in  fibres,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  the  amianthus ;  but  this 
alum  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  druggists,  when  it  is  called  for,  substitute  the  ami- 
anthus in  its  stead. 

However,  it  appears  that  the  property  of  the  amianthus  has  been  long  known ;  for 
we  are  told  by  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  B.  xix.  chap.  1,  that  when  certain 
Indian  princes  died,  their  bodies  were  wrapped  up  in  a  winding  sheet  made  of  lira 
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flax«  and  that  they  were  thus  burnt,  in  order  that  their  ashes  might  not  be  mixed 
with  those  of  the  funeral  pile.  It  is  certain  that  this  is  not  impossible,  and  we 
eannot  doubt  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  who  says  in  another  place,  that  he  saw  cloth 
and  nets,  which  when  dirty  required  only  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  that  when 
taken  out  they  were  clean,  and  not  in  the  least  injured.  Plutarch  asserts  the  same 
thing.  But  Pliny  is  evidently  mistaken,  when  he  says  that  this  lire  flax  was  pro- 
duced from  a  plant,  found  only  in  the  hottest  districts  of  India,  torri6ed  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  as  if  it  were  fond  of  growing  in  the  midst  of  flames.  He  knew  the 
production,  but  was  deceived  in  regard  to  its  origin.  This  custom  however  seems  to 
have  become  extinct  in  India :  we  know  no  traveller  who  speaks  of  bodies  being 
now  burnt  in  that  manner. 

It  is  needless  to  quote  more  authorities  to  prove  toe  possibility  of  making  incom- 
bustible cloth  of  this  kind.  We  have  seen  purses,  brought  from  the  Pyrenees,  which 
possessed  this  property.  They  were  indeed  exceedingly  coarse,  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  might  be  made  much  finer. 

It  however  requires  great  industry  to  be  able  to  spin  the  amianthus,  and  to  form  it 
into  cloth.  The  following  is  the  method,  as  given  by  Ciampini,  in  his  treatise  '*  De 
InoombustibUi  Lino,  deque  illius  filaodi  modo;**  Rom»,  1601. 

To  spin  this  stone,  says  Ciampini,  it  must  be  first  soaked  in  warm  water ;  when  it 
has  remained  in  the  water  some  time,  it  is  taken  out,  rubbed  between  the  hands, 
opened  and  spread  out,  frequently  dipping  it  in  the  water,  in  order  to  clean  it  from 
the  earthy  particles.  This  operation  is  repeated  five  or  six  times,  until  the  filaments 
are  well  detached  from  each  other,  after  which  they  are  collected. 

They  must  then  be  dried  on  some  apparatus,  through  which  the  water  can  easily 
drain  off.  The  next  thing  is  to  provide  two  small  cards,  finer  than  those  used  to 
card  the  wool  employed  for  making  hats  and  stuflfs,  and  the  incombustible  flax  must 
be  placed  between  these  two  cards,  that  a  few  of  the  filaments  may  be  drawn  out  at 
a  time,  in  order  to  be  spun  with  a  small  spindle. 

But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  filaments  of  this  flax  are  in  general  very  short, 
it  is  necessary  to  spin  along  with  it  some  fine  cotton  or  wool,  which  may  embrace 
and  unite  them. 

Care  however  must  be  taken  to  use  always  a  little  more  amianthus  than  of  the 
substance  you  have  chosen  to  spin  along  with  it.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  when 
the  thread  is  made  into  cloth  or  into  purses,  the  work  is  thrown  into  the  fire  ;  the 
cotton  or  wool  then  bums,  and  being  consumed,  nothing  remains  but  pure  amianthus. 
It  is  almost  in  the  same  manner  that  gold  and  silver  are  spun  with  silk ;  and  that  old 
gold  and  silver  lace  is  burnt  to  obtain  the  pure  metal. 

Ciampini  says,  that  those  who  spin  this  substance  must  moisten  their  fingers,  and 
particularly  the  thumb  and  the  fore  finger,  to  render  the  operation  easier,  and  to 
prevent  the  fingers  from  being  excoriated,  because  the  amiamihua  i$  earroMve.  He 
says  also  that  the  use  of  cards  may  be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  it  u  sufficient  to 
put  the  filaments  of  the  amianthus  in  regular  order,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may 
easily  separate  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  cotton  or  wool  added,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  spun  together.  When  the  cloth  or  purses  are  dirty,  they  are  thrown 
into  the  fire,  and  on  being  taken  out  are  whiter  and  more  brilliant  than  they  were 
before.  He  recommends  moistening  them  with  a  little  oil  or  essence,  when  they 
come  firom  the  fire ;  because  oil  nourishes  the  amianthus,  and  causes  the  thread  to 
remain  smoother. 

We  shall  here  observe,  that  to  form  the  amianthus  into  wicks,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  be  purified  or  spun.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  take  the  longest  filaments, 
and  to  tie  them  together  with  a  white  silk  thread,  in  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the 
size  of  the  wick.    It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what  avidity  the  amianthus  attracts 
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and  imbibes  the  oil.     It  may  be  employed  as  it  is  found  in  filaments,  in  the  druggists' 
shops,  and  the  lamp  will  not  fail  to  burn  and  to  emit  a  strong  light. 

Ciampini  howerer  is  mistaken  when  he  ascribes  to  the  amianthus  a  corrosiFe 
quality ;  its  stony  and  no  ways  saline  nature  will  not  admit  of  such  a  property^ 

HaTing  giren  this  short  history  of  the  amianthus,  it  remains  that  we  should 
examine  the  consequences  that  may  be  hence  deduced. 

If  we  can  belicFe  the  partisans  of  perpetual  lamps,  since  the  first  step  towards  the 
execution  of  such  a  work  as  a  perpetual  and  incombustible  wick,  we  have  the  object 
accomplished ;  for  the  amianthus  supplies  us  with  such  a  wick,  since  it  is  incombus- 
tible, and  since  the  trials  made  of  it  have  been  attended  with  success.  Father  Kir- 
cher  assures  us,  that  he  had  a  lamp  with  a  wick  of  this  kind,  which  answered  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

We  will  not  deny  that  it  is  possible,  by  means  of  the  amianthus,  to  make  a  wick, 
which  will  last  for  a  very  long  time ;  but  we  will  assert  that  it  would  not  be  per- 
petual ;  for  though  the  amianthus  is  boasted  of  as  being  incombustible,  this  property 
is  not  absolute.  We  will  even  venture  to  say,  that  the  amianthus  is  at  length  anni- 
hilated by  fire,  like  every  other  body.  It  is  true  that  cloth  of  the  amianthus,  when 
thrown  into  the  fire,  is  taken  out  sound  and  entire,  but  not  absolutely  so.  It  is  ob- 
served that  it  loses  a  little  of  its  weight  every  time  it  is  exposed  to  the  fire.  It 
would  therefore  be  at  length  destroyed,  and  perhaps  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time,  such  as  a  few  days,  if  it  were  only  made  red  hot  and  suffered  to  cool,  or  if  it 
were  left  all  that  time  in  a  very  strong  fire.  Consequently  a  wick  of  amianthus 
would,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  he  entirely  destroyed. 

Some  have  tried  to  make  wicks  of  bundles  of  gold  threads,  exceedingly  fine. 
This  perhaps  would  be  the  means  of  obtaining  a  wick  almost  perpetual  in  its  duration ; 
but  it  has  never  been  possible  to  light  them  ;  and  even  if  this  could  be  done,  another 
inconvenience  would  prevent  their  being  of  any  use :  the  gold  filaments  would  be  fused 
by  the  flame,  and  consequently  would  be  rendered  unfit  fi>r  answering  the  intended  pur- 
pose ;  as  it  is  well  known,  that  if  a  piece  of  silver  wire  be  presented  to  the  flame  of  a 
taper,  it  is  instantly  fused ;  and  the  case  would  be  the  same  with  a  gold  wire,  for  it  is 
more  fusible  than  silver. 

SKCTION   II. 

ImpoMrihilUy  of  procuring  indetiruetihU  oUment  for  the  perptttutl  lampM^^-^JVuUnded 

.  recipetfor  making  indetiruetibU  oil. 

But  we  shall  even  suppose  a  wick  absolutely  unalterable  to  have  been  found,  and 
that  it  does  not  become  choaked  up  with  fuliginous  matter,  from  the  combustible  sub- 
stance by  which  it  is  fed.  This  however  would  be  only  a  small  part  of  what  is 
necessary  for  obtaining  a  perpetual  lamp.  Some  kind  of  aliment,  which  shall  expe- 
rience no  diminution,  or  which  having  served  to  maintain  the  flame  without  expe- 
riencing any  alteration,  may  return  by  a  perpetual  dreuhtion  into  the  vessel 
from  which  it  issued  will  also  be  requisite.    Is  all  this  possible  ? 

But  let  us  now  hearthe  alchemists,  or  the  partisans  of  perpetual  lamps.  We  shall 
be  entertained  with  their  ideas  respecting  the  manner  in  'uriucfa  an  oil,  raeh  at  these 
lamps  would  require,  might  be  obtained. 

Some,  considering  that  the  amianthus  resists  fire,  have  tried,  but  without  suoceis, 
to  extract  an  oil  from  it. 

Others,  observing  that  gold  and  silver,  but  particularly  the  former  of  these  metals, 
are  indestructible  by  fire,  conceived  an  idea  of  searching  in  th6m  for  that  valuable 
oil  which  would  put  us  in  possession  of  perpetual  lamps.  This  is  the  noble  secret 
with  which  Lioeti  pretends  that  Olybius  was  acquainted  \  bat  the  metals  are  as  inca- 
pable of  producing  oil  as  the  amianthus. 

It  nuiy  however  be  said«  that  if  it  were  possible  to  reduce  gold  to  a  liquid  states 
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we  might  perhaps  obtain  an  incombustible  oil,  as  gold  is  analterable  in  the  fire.  Bat 
besides  the  impossibility  of  converting  gold  into  a  liquid,  how  do  we  know  that  it 
would  be  inflammable  like  oil. 

The  Abbot  Trithemius,  or  the  person  who  in  his  name  has  written  a  great  many 
falsehoods,  pretends  to  give  two  recipes  for  making  incombustible  oil.  We  shall 
here  lay  one  of  them  before  our  readers,  with  the  whole  process  for  making  a  perpe- 
tual lamp. 

Mix,  says  that  celebrated  visionary,  or  the  person  who  speaks  in  his  name, 
four  ounces  of  sulphur  and  four  ounces  of  alum ;  sublime  them,  and  convert 
them  into  flowers.  Take  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  these  flowers  with  half  an 
oimce  of  borax  and  Venetian  crystal,  and  pulverise  the  whole  in  a  glass  mor. 
tar.  Put  the  powder  into  a  phial,  and  having  poured  into  it  spirit  of  wine,  four 
times  rectified,  cause  it  to  digest.  Pour  ofiT  the  spirit  of  wine,  and  having 
added  some  new,  repeat  the  same  thing  three  or  four  times,  until  the  sulphur  runs 
without  smoke,  like  wax,  on  hot  plates  of  brass.  Tou  must  then  prepare  a  proper 
wick,  which  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner :  Take  filaments  of  the  asbestos 
stone,  of  the  length  of  the  finger ;  form  them  into  a  packet  half  as  thick  as  the  finger, 
and  tie  them  with  a  white  silk  thread.  The  wick  being  thus  made,  cover  it  with 
the  sulphur  prepared  as  before  described,  and  immerse  it  in  the  sulphur,  in  a  vessel  of 
Venetian  glass.  Place  the  whole  upon  a  sand  bath  for  twenty-four  hours,  so  that 
you  may  always  see  the  sulphur  boil ;  and  the  wick  being  by  these  means  well  pene- 
trated and  impregnated  with  that  aliment,  put  it  into  a  small  glass  vessel  with  a 
wide  mouth.  The  match  must  rise  a  little  above  it.  Then  fill  this  glass  vessel 
with  the  prepared  sulphur,  and  place  the  vessel  in  warm  sand,  that  the  sulphur  may 
melt  and  surround  the  wick.  If  it  be  then  kindled,  it  will  burn  with  a  perpetual 
flame. 

Such  is  the  first  kind  of  fire  of  the  Abbot  Trithemius.  A  very  small  knowledge 
of  chemistry  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect  from  this 
process  inextinguishable  and  perpetual  fire.  None  therefore  of  the  partisans  of  per- 
petual lamps,  not  even  Liceti  himself  have  any  confidence  in  it,  nor  yet  in  the  second  ; 
from  which' Liceti  concludes  that  none  of  the  modems  possess,  or  ever  possessed,  this 
valuable  secret. 

Some  alchemists  assert  that  an  incombustible  oil  may  be  obtained  by  another  pro- 
cess. They  pretend  that  oil  of  vitriol  edulcorated  on  gold,  which  they  call  oleum 
vUnoU  aurifieatum,  will  give  tlus  valuable  liquor.  But  it  is  weH  known  that  the  appel- 
lation of  oil  is  here  improperly  applied ;  for  what  is  called  oil  of  vitriol  has  in  reality 
nothing  of  an  oily  or  inflammable  nature ;  and  we  shall  believe  in  perpetual  lamps 
when  an  alchemist  shall  shew  us  a  common  lamp,  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  furnished 
with  any  wick  whatever,  in  which  the  flame  shall  exist  only  one  second. 

SECTION  TIL 

ImpoMtbility  of  continuaUy  maintaining  fire  in  a  place  absolutely  close, 

'  It  is  a  fact,  well  known  to  all  those  who  cultivate  natural  philosophy,  that  flame 
cannot  be  maintained  in  a  close  place.  If  a  lighted  taper  be  placed  under  a  glass  re- 
ceiver, so  as  to  prevent  its  having  communication  with  the  external  air,  the  flame 
will  gradually  decrease  in  size,  become  ^nt,  extend  itself  in  length,  and  at  last  be 
extinguished.  Dr.  Hales  and  others  have  even  calculated  what  quantity  of  air  is 
consumed  in  a  certain  time  by  the  combustion  of  a  taper  of  certain  dimensions ;  so  that 
we  may  easily  predict  in  what  time  the  flame  will  infallibly  be  extinguished. 

A  flame  however  might  perhaps  be  maintained  in  a  large  pUce,  though  hermetically 
sealed ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  cavities  of  the  ancient  tombs  were  exceedingly 
small ;  and  to  increase  the  difficulty  it  is  said  that  the  perpetual  lamps  burnt  in  the 
vessels  in  which  they  were  inclosed.    Such  at  least  was  the  case  with  that  of  Oly- 
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biufl;  but  if  tlie  vesBel  of  Olybiut  had  been  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  by  no  meant 
appears,  it  is  certain  that  a  kmp  could  not  hare  existed  in  it  two  hours  without 
being  eztingubhed 

We  shall  not  enlarge  fiurther  on  this  subject,  as  it  would  be  wasting  time  to  accu- 
mulate  Arguments  to  combat  the  chimera  of  perpetual  lamps ;  and  we  ha?e  reason 
to  think  that  every  enlightened  philosopher,  at  present,  will  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

HenurrA.— Notwithstanding  the  reasons  which  are  certainly  deduced  from  the 
principles  of  sound  philosophy,  we  have  ^een,  in  some  journal,  that  a  Neapolitan 
prince  was  in  possession  of  the  secret  of  perpetual  lamps.  But  as  several  years  have 
elapsed  since  this  circumstance  was  announced,  and  as  the  secret  has  not  yet  been 
divulged  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  information  was  premature.  It  is  no  new 
thing  to  see  chemists,  employed  in  researches  respecting  the  philosopher's  stone, 
announce  their  discovery  before  the  operation  is  finished.  Some  even  in  consequence 
of  the  good  colour  of  their  matter,  like  that  described  by  Phiklerhes  and  the  learned 
Morien,*  have  gone  so  far  as  to  purchase  estates  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 

But,  imfortunately,  every  thing  is  still  deficient,  and  the  good  alchemist  dies  in  the 
hospital,  protesting  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his  matter,  but  an  imperceptible 
degree  of  coction,  to  render  him  the  richest  man  on  the  earth. 

In  regard  to  the  perpetual  lamp  of  Naples,  we  shall  change  our  opinion  when  we 
learn  with  certainty  that  it  has  been  tried,  and  that  it  has  burnt  only  one  year. 

f  Two  oelebiated  adepts. 


VINIB. 


Phat«d  by  Nutull  and  HodiMiB,  Gough  Sqwre,  Landan. 
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